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HioMllal, and I^eetui er on Anuioiny and Physiology at 
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. Lecture XTI. 

ON WOUNDS AND II^JURIES OV THE CHEST. 

(Continued from p. 503, vol. *vii.) 

W<mnda of iiw Biaphra^, — Par6 relates, in 
the thirtygseoond chapter of his tenth book, two 
oases of wounds "WT the diaphrafi^m which were 
not immediately mortal. The first is that of a 
masoq, who lived three days after being wounded 
ithrougl^ Its tendinous part ; the stomach had 
jiassed throughsan opening in it not larger than 
the thumb. In the second, the Capitaine d' Alon, 
in the suite of M. de Biton, was wounded by the 
hall of an arquebuss, near tho rnsitorm cartilage, 
which passed through the fleshy part of the dia- 
phragm. and went out between the fifth niid sixth 
ribs of the loft side. 'Tho external wounds 
healed, but a weakness of stomach attended by 
oolieky pains remawiod, which carfiod him oh 
a^ the end of eight months. A ^rest part of 
the colon was found in the chftt ; i% had passed 
through ai^ opening not larger th«i9^e end of 
the little finger. 

Sennertus, in thd twelfth ohapter of his second 
book, part 2, page 3^2, says, a student, who 
had stabbed himself with his sword ii^ left 
side, WAS cured in twp months, but died seven 
months after the injury, when it was found that 
the lung had been injured, and that the stomach 
had passed through a hole in tho diaphragm ; the 
heart being nushed over, perhaps, by it (o the 
right side# or which change of position he was 
awspm during life. HoUerius, sect. 6, p. 344, of 
hia. Comm en tar. in Aphorism," says, that he 
•fbund a cicatrix in the diaplfl'agm of sAman who 
had been wounded in the chest, and whqpe body 
he egAinined after he had been executed at Paris. 

GmUemeatt relates the case of a soldier, whose 
lung and diaphragm had been wounded a ball, 
hut who recovered^ suflbring, howAver, from in- 
digestion, and more or leas permanent colic ; he 
died nine^months aft^wards. Iho c<flon wus 
strangulated in the chest through a hm m the 
dimihragmi soareely lArge enough to admit the 
end of the little finger. Ghevreati gites an in- 
stoioe of a soldiery who wd jba 1818, haFing 
bemi wounded by a lance in 181d, which had left 
an opanSnB in the diaphragm of hall an inch in 
^meter, through which liftaan inches of the 
eokm had .passed into we chest *— do 

0Aga fl^«^A soldier of the 2BtK Begiment 
wsBiBOtiiidea at the battle of Talswe]h4 and died 
alterwe ihebs^ which 

I into theHiverf AfinmA 

^ lho< 



edges smoothing off as if they were inclined 
to become* round ; this opening was nearly two 
inches long, evidently ready to allow either the 
stomach or intestines to pass through it on any 

exertion^ • 

Baron Terry has recorded four cases of rupture 
of tho diaphragm from accidents, with the passage 
of tho Rtoniach, or of the intestine, into tho chest. 
In tho first case the muscular fibres were rup- 
tured on the left side for the space of five inches, 
in a woman avho sufiered a Huddew fright during 
delivery. She died immediately ; two- thirds of 
the stomach, and a part of tho omentum and 
colon, were in the chest. In tho socoud cose the 
conductor of a diligence from Paris to Calais fell 
on tho fore wheel, and thence on to the pave- 
ment, and died. Tho diaphragm was torn from 
the xiphoid cartilage to the tendinous centre in 
the shape of a cross ; nearly the whole of Who 
fioating viscera of the abdomen were in the chept, 
and six pounds of blood took their place in tho 
boUy. In tho third ease a Parisian soldier, 
precipitated from the rock of Fort Belt^tre, in 
1793, fell on his feet, both of which were dislo- 
cated. The diaphragm was lacerated in every 
direction (m totts sma), tuid the mediastinum was 
tom from the sternum. In the fourth case, from 
Desault, a carpenter, thirty-nine years old, was 
killed by a second severe fall flrom a height, and, 
on opening the body, two lacerations were found 
In the diaphragm, one old, the other recent. By 
tho old one the stomach and tho arch of the colon 
had entered the left side of the chest, pressing 
^on and diminishing tho lung to a small size. 
Ine opening was two inches and a half long ; 
the omentum adhered onono aide, and the spleen 
on tho other; .the recent epeniog was three 
inches long, through which another portion of 
the colon had pass^ into the chest. 

The Baron thinks the rieUE Sardonicus, or con- 
vulsive laugh, and the falling in of the abdomen, 
are principal signs of this aeqident, and regrets 
that these pathognomonic signs have not been 
noticed more particularly. 

Case 141. — Captain Prevost, aido-do-oaim> to 
Sir £. Pakenham, ww wounded by a muskot- 
ball, on the evening oPthe 27th of September, 
1811, in tho gffair which took place on tho 
heights of Saca Parte, on the retreatfrom Fuente 
Guiimldo ; it penetrated tho chest from behind, 
splintering the ninth and tenth ribs of the left 
Bide, s|ict made its exit a little below and to the 
right of the xiphoid cartilage. A good deal of 
blood was lost frooa the posterior wound, but he 
did not spit any up. As the army ooutinlied its 
retreat, he was oonied to Alfiuatea, and there he 
threw up a small quantity of bloody matter by 
j^miting, Thence he was removed to Sabum 
|%y ten in the morning of the 28th, until wlAh 
I tune the posterior wound, which 1 hdd cnlaotged, 
had ecntfisued to disoharM some blood, theinter- 
ooitajl artery heiag, in all probability, wounded. 
As he was much flushed in the moe, and the 
toeathing was beooiniftg difimtlt, aixteeti ounces 
of blood ireqri iaOm flfOidrfihe am, g^ting^ gnhfe L 


On the 29th!I V.S. ad. Jxviij# 

On tho 30th tho pulse rose and became ^oiolMr 
and fuller* the face red; breathing sho^ aaod 
painful ; V.g. od. from which gran|i 

relief was obtamed ; he fainted, however, OB 
making a trilling exertion tq relieve his bowels. 

Oct. 1. Accession of symptoms u yesterday, 
and relieved by bleeding in a similar mann er ; 
bowels open. 

2. Is better ; free from paihi ; breathes easily ; 
pulse good and compressible ; the posterior wou^ 
discharges irooly ; tiai taken nothmghttt tea, and 
feels weak. 

3. The inflammatory symptoms recurred this 
morning, and were again removed by the ah- 
stractihn bf sixteen ounoes of blood ; beef-^. 

4. Pulse compressible, soft, 96; respiraticn 
easy ; was allowed somo toasted bread with his 
bcef-toa. In the evening had a fit of coughing ; 
and a U0llh after, on moving, suffered from great 
pain in the posterior wound, which las^ until 
night, when forty drops of tincture of opium wevB 
administered, but without effect. 

6. A slueplSss night had done him much mift- 
chief ; he was evidently suffering from considerable 
internal mischief ; wandered occasionally ; pulse 
quick, 120, and small ; felt very weak and des- 
ponding. A little light-red wine given, with 
beef-tea and a little bread ; the opium contimsed 
night and morning. * . 

6 and 7. Much tht same ; and, as the inflam- 
matory symptom^ werss quiescent, Mtention was 
paid, by good nourishing soups, jellies, wine, fte., 
to hi support ; no cough ; little or no pain ; but 
the pulse always quick, with ngioh general ini- 
tabillty. 

11. The integuments over the sacrum became 
sore, and gave much trouble. 

13. Appeared to have lost much of the use of 
his lower limbs. 

15. The wounds discharged oonsidorably, par- 
ticularly the posterior one ; has a little cough f 
pulse continuos very quick ; spasms fit the dia- 
phragm troubled him for the first time, ^ve 
great pain and uneasiness ; they were relieved by 
opium in considerable and repeated doses. ‘ 

16. Tile cough became troublesome, wim « 

good deal of expectoration, purulent an^Ot^’^^o'^r 
which increased during tho 1 7th. . ' - - ' 

On the 18th, the spasmodic affeotibn m 1h,9 
diaphragm, and the pa^, returned 'ffith gtOBt 
violence, and much reduced him. 

On the 19th, they become so distresii&g BBstG 
threaten his diiuKilution, which took^plaaBtm tlm 
20th. P • 

On examination, I found fbot fibB l^dl hitod 
passed through thP undsB pacftl(^8*IBfl{nlloviorlobo 
of the left lunjgrmid througt 



porating^, 


of the oheit^ 
hdUj'ihe 
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of the anterior part of lt$ right lobe ; the matter 
having’ h free discharge, and generally slightly 
yellow* as if tinged with bile in small quantity. 
The skin did not obtam a ^elbwish tinge, 
nether was the oonJunctlVa discoloured. It was 
* Il0pe4 that the ball in this case had run round 
Intnie the ribs. The continued anxiety satisfied 
Aie to rile contrary, even if tho subsequent exs- 
ndnatlon of the wound had not proved its fearful 
ikature. 

Casv 142.— a soldier of the 23rd Eeglment 
wal wounded gt the same affair by a musket-ball, 
on the right Bide, which fractured the sixth rib, 
from^ three to four inches from the sternum, and 
passed Out behind, btstween the ninth and tenth 
ribs, near the spine. Tho rib being fractured, 
the splinters were removed after an enlargement 
of the wound by incision, when the opening into 
the cavity of the chest waa manifest, air being 
discharged freely from it. The shock in the first 
instant’C was great ; but after a time reaction 
took place, and he lost a considerable quantity 
of blood in six bleeilings during thef first sixty 
hours. The dieoharge, at first serous and bloody, 
gradually beogmO purulent, and the occurrence 
of jaundloddhowed that the diaphraginand liver 
had, in probability, been injurea. Under 
the mdministrutioD of calomel, antimony, and 
opioriUJtl^ symptom gradually disappearing, 
left him to rejoin the army ; and he was 
eent to the rear at the end of ten weeks, nearly 

well. 

Cabb 143.— a French soldier was admitted 
into the Oend'armerio Hospital, at Brussels, in 
oontequence of a wound from a musket-ball , at 
the ^ttle of Waterloo, which entered .behind 
betsreen the eighth and ninth ribs, near the 
•pine, and lodged internally. After many severe 
•ymptoins and much suffering, he died on the Ist I 
of December, worn out by the discharge, which j 
often amounted to a pint a day, and for the free 
exit of which the external wound had been early 
enlarged. « On examination, the lung was slightly 
ulcerated on its surface, opposite to where the 
ball had entered, and a little matter contained in 
a sac formed between it and the wall of the 
chest. That the ball had gone on was proved 
by the fact of there being an opening in the 
tendinous port of the diaphragm, through which 
a portion of the stomacn had passed into the 
ehest^imd from which it was easily withdrawn. 
The bril could not be found in the abdomen ; in 
all probability, 4t had passed ento the intestine, 
and had been dischiirgeck pfr sanum, as has 
happened in other instances. 

Oasb 144.— a soldier of tlie 20th Regiment of 
the liine was woui^ed by a musket-ball, on the 
let of July, 1831, m Algeria; it entered about i 
three inches from the sternum, on the right side, 
ftaetured the sixth rib, emd came out behind, 
near the ninth dorsal vertebra. M. Baudens 
having enlarged the anterior wound, and removed 
two long Bpliiitors of bone, introduced his finger 
Into the chest, and felt at the same time an 
qpemi&g in tl^o diaphragm, a wound of the liver, 
andmf the under part of the base of the lung. 
The patient was bled five times in thefirat forty- 
eight hoqro, and was cupped. Jaundice super- 
vened, ftHt he recovered in about two months. 
The diiOhiMrgt from the anterior wound was of a 
.aaflOron eoloipr; there was pain in the right 
shoulder for eomo ^me, and the arm was as if 
half-parslyxed for several months. 

These last eymptoms must have been caused 
by spme ii^uryjdqne to the phrenic nerve or its 
branches, and iris probable that in this case the 
livpr adhered to tha» diaphragm, and ultimately 
closed (he openislg— a lao^ which 1 have known 
occur in two cases. Tte wpond In the diaphragm 
had not united, but mkatid to riie surihoe of riie 
liver, the peritoneal investment of amioh replaced 
the pleural covering of tod dinpntngvn* 

^ CAiiBi45.-i On the dayprecftilliw battle of 
7 PuentOsri'Onpr (in 1811), Seiljim JBanry, being 
out iUyittiBbing, One of the eiiemT, ^ted on the 
top of a etcep hita, fired aa he 'tthe aMeant) was 
in the act w anBendinc the aanie, and klrounded 
hipdbi riio CBcpt. The bfiU entei^ close to the 

<4^ Ml limits mi, smU 


back, between the eighth and ninth ribs. The 
anterior opening of tho wound soon healed, but 
the posterior one did not do so for a conaiderable 
period. When the latter closed, he became 
affected by such severe cough, with expec- 
toration, riiat his medical attendant deemed it j 
proper to lay tho same open again. Being kept 
so, the symptoms were relieved, and portions of 
his shirt and jacket were discharged. After this j 
his health improved so rapidly as to enable him 
soon to join his corps. 

It appears, however, that the wound of his 
back repeatedly opened and healed— generally 
at intervals of twelve or fourteen months ; but 
for tho last five or six yeara it ceased to do so. 
It is stated that his appetite was very small and 
delicate ; flatulence, &c., also much complained 
of ; and if the stomach at anf^time happened to 
be overloaded, vomiting occurred. Bowels gene- 
rally regular. Ibe chief bad effects which this 
person himself attributed to his wound were— 
that, since receiving it, he had never been able 
to wear his knapsack with ease ; and that his 
breathing became much affected whenever he 
walked at a quick pace, or ascended a hill. 

He died of mCrtilioation of the left leg, Jan. 4, 
1833. r 

On examination, the whole of the stbmach, 
and the greater part of the transverse arch uf tho 
colon, were found in tho left cavity of the chest, 
having passed through an opening in the dia- 
phragm extending about three inches in a trans-^ 
verse direction, < near the centre of the dorsal 
attachments of that muscle. Tho peritoneum 
lining the diaphragm was firmly attached to the 
parts passing through it. 

Tho wound in this instance was through mus- 
cular, not tendinous, parts. The preparation is 
in the museum at Chatham, No. 63, Class 6. 

Case 146.— From Dupuytren. P. K. Duboy 
stabbed himself on the llthof February, 1807, 
below the filth and sixth ribs, near the heart ; he 
was taken to the U6tel Dieu, and died almost 
suddenly, suffocated, on tho 2nd of March. The 
diaphragm, pierced on the Icfi side through its 
muscular part, showed no signs of inflammation, 
nor in its peritoneal coat; the opening was 
amoot^ two inches from the ^ ribs, and about 
one- third of an inch long; a large portion of 
omentum had passed through it into^the chest, 
from the left side of which about eight ounces of 
bloody fluid escaped, the intercostal artery 
having been wounded, whence tho blood pro- 
bably came. 

Casb 147.— James Wilkie, 12th Light Dra- 
oons, aged thirty-four, was detached from the 
ead-quarters with a squadron under the medi- 
cal superintendenoe of Assistant-Surgeon £^an, 
who states that the deceased was suddenly at- 
tacked at four p.m. of the 6th ot September, 
1816, with violent pain in the umbilmal and 
epigastric regions, accompanied with nausea and 
great irritability of stomach ; his pulse small, 
rapid, and regular. He had a natural motion in 
the morning, and Jiafi eaten a hearty dinner of 
soup at twelve o'clock the same day with his 
comrades. Mr. Egan visited him half an hour 
after the attack, bled hinf freely, and caused the 
abdomen to be fomented with hot watqr ; a large 
blister was applied to the seat of pain, an ounce 
of castor oil was given, and emollient and laxative 
clysters were occasionally administered, ^e 
castor oil was retained on his stomach* but the 
injections came away; at night the symptoms 
abated, and he slept about throe hours. The next 
morning I waa sent for from head -quarters, and 
saw him about ten a.m. His countenance ex- 
hibited that appearance of haggardnes^ and 
anxiety which I have always found to be 
alarming indications. HU pulse was feeble and 
rapid ; the pain continued severe ; at noon he 
vomited from two to three ounces of black fetid 
blood in a fluid state ; hU pulse became very 
feeble; at four p.m. the^ai|is increased, and he 
ejected from hU stomadraom fehr to six ounces 
of dark fluid blood that had less fetor. His 
countenance sunk ; hU puUa fluttered, and be- 
came tjoo rapid to be counted; andM mta (hdi 
ip6 ersfliDfi Im coipUM 


ThU man, on the I8th of June, at Waterloo^ 
received a punctured wound from a sword, which 
entered about an inch below the inferior angle of 
the scapula of the left side, penetrated the tho- 
rax, appeared to have passed through the dia- 
phragm, and the point of the weapon came out 
on the opposite side of the chest, between the first 
and second faUe ribs. BJjs woumU were quite 
healed, and he anpardlitly ej\}^ed good heUth, 
when he arrived from the General Hospital, 
Brussels, in August. ^ 

Appearanc§a on DsMsefien.— On opening the 
abdomen, the whole of the intestines, with the 
exception of the duodenum, wera il a high state 
of inflammation. The colon pmticulariy was of 
a dark chocolate colour, some spots inclining to 
aphaceloB. On tracing the duodenum upwards, 
we wore very much surprised at finding only a 
very small portion of the atfimach in its nkttural 
situation. On opening the thorax, we disco^red 
a large spherical tumour in its left cavity, which 
was accidentally punctured in dividing the car- 
tilages of the ribs to elevate the stern um,^hich 
tumour or eac contained two quaRs or upwards 
of black fluid fetid blood. On tracing it turther, 
this sac appeared^ to be .by much the larger por- 
tion of4he stomach, which had protruded through 
the aperture in the diaphragm, by which it was 
so firmly embraced as to i ender the communication 
between that portion of the stomach in the tho- 
rax and that in the abdomen impervious to each 
other. Tho hernial %ac and its contents were 
supported by tho diaphragm, its ^psr portion 
being in contact with the pleura. The leu lung 
exhibited a shrivelled contracted appearance, as 
if its lunction had been impe*ded by the pressure 
of the sac and its qpntaining fluid. The cicatrix 
and course of the sword were well marked. The 
cardiac and pyloric orifices of irtira stomach were 
in the natur^ cavity. The preparation was lost 
trom having been immersed in# spirit of bad 
quality. ' ^ 

Neufchatcl, Jau. 28, 1816. 

Sin.— I have to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 16th inst., and shall always 
feel a pleasure if, by any slc^'.der means in my 
power, I can contribute to the extension of 
science. 

It appears to me, in the case your letter alludes 
to, that tho commwiication between the thorax 
and abdomen through the wounded part of the 
diaphragm had become noarl\ , if not quite, im- 
pervious ; that tho CUges of the wound adhered 
to the incareqrated portion of the stomach ; but 
there was no adhesion of the stomach to the 
pleura in the thorax, or to the peritoneum in the 
abdomen, except at its incarceration . There was 
no alteration in the peritoneum, except the usual 
appearanco after death, in enteritis, which cer- 
tainly was the immediate cause of the fatal ter- 
mination of the esse, and not the displacement 
of partt : the opening in the diaphragm did not 
appear to be more than two inches, tohaps tho 
width of the sword* blade inflicting rile wound 
the lips of the wounded diaphragm, stran|[Ulating 
the stomach, were attached to it by adneaion ; 
the strangulgtion of t? e stomach certainly ait)ia* 
solely from the diaphragm ; the vomiting of a 
portion of black fluid blood in the latter stagp of 
tho disease, similar to that contained in the 
portion of the stomach, showed that the com- 
munication between the poition of thal visops in 
the thorax and that in the abdomen wis not 
completely obliterated; perhaps the act of vo- 
miting caused the diifehrajgm to expend ao aa to 
admit a portion of the &id contained in Iha 
upper atomaoh to past through the atridtur^ 
vmch ordinarily waa auffioient fluroe to prevent 
its pasiii% through by gravitation. 
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portion of the stomaoh, and, as it became atran- ' 
gulated and distended with blond, it drew the 
mMor portion after it, till the hemorrhage 
ceased, and adhesion became complete ; but this 
I cmfi^ to confess is mere conjectural reasoning, 
tttdl am not borne out in it by denionstrativo 
Ihots* That (he functions of life should hayo 
been crfhried on by so ImaU a portion of the sto- 
mach as remained in the abdomen, and that the 
patiapt should have liyed in apparent health, 
supporting so great a weight of fluid on jthe upper 
snrlaoe of the diaphrara, is a yerv extraordinary 
phenomenon^ and I tnink the history of the 
•ymptoms, wniln under treatment, must form an 
interesting oase. 

HaNET RoBiKsoa, Surg.. 1 2th Lt. Drag. . 
G, J. Guthrie# 

CXSB In th^Appendix to xny Lectures 

oh the Injuries of the Abdomen, case 114 is an 
instance of a wound received at Sobraon, on the 
16th of February, 1846, the man dying at 
Chatham a year afterwards. The greater part 
, of thaMitomacI^ the transverse arch of the colon, 
and the omentum, had passed through a rounded 
opening in the diaphragm, two inches and a half 
in diameter, the peritoneum %!ing continuous 
oyer the edges with the pleura. 

Cash 149, from Baron l^rroy, Clin. Chir 
^1, 5, page 118. — J. B. Jerome was wounded 
in Syria by a lance, which penetrated the right 
sidb of the chest, betweeia the cartilages of the 
sixth and seven’ll ribs, and slightly injured the 
sternum. He fell from his horse, and fninted 
from loss oT blood. The wound was closed, and 
he was sent to the i^ar. It afterwards appeared 
that he had lost his voice, the loss continuing for 
several months ; \hat he breatlied with difficulty ; 
that hia countgjiEnco was spasmodically affected 
(risus sartiortfcus). He gradually recovered in 
port. Thirty^-six years afterwards, the Baron 
found that he* could not speak without greatly 
elevating the larynx, accompanied by convulsive 
- movements df the muscles of the eyelids, mouth, 
and face. The right lung appeared to bo hepa- 
tiaed, giving out no sound on percussion. The 
least pressure on the right side of the chest, 
which was abnormally enlarged, gave great pain. 
The Baron supposed that the internal mammary 
artery was wounded in the first instance, and 
the ptirenic nerve as well as the lupg. and latterly 
that the par vagdm had also been injured on the 
OMiophagUB. The cicatrix is^ix centimetres long. 

Case 150. — N. J. Michaud was funded by a 
sword, wkich penetrated deeply into the right 
side of the che»t, between the sixth and seventh 
ribs, the latter of which was two thirds cut 
through. The inferior edge of the lung was 
f upposed to be wouhded, as well as dhe central 
tendon of the diaphragm, the pain extinding 
from the wound to the xiphoid cartilage. The 
musclea of the face were spasmodically affected ; 
he coul4 scarcely speak ; the breathing was 
laborious ; pulse small, quick, and nervous. The 
fdges of the wound having been brought in con 
tact, the surrounding parts wore frequently 
..gapped, particularly over ^ho sea' jof pam, and 
bmd was drawn from the arm twice in the first 
twenty-four hours*; antispanmodic • emollient 
drinks were admkiisiered. The second day the 
sympfoms were all augmented in intensity. A 
souna introduced into the cavity showed that an 
eicthivasation of blood had not taken place ; the 
aiitbpaamodios were, therefore, increased# and 
the curings were repeated, under which the 
•ymptoms gradually jiubilded. The convulsive 
iotfionof the muscles, constituting the sardonio 
mllief oeased. thabreathlagand awaUowing be- 
came easy, tift patient oomd lie horiaontally, and 
he nedttsJlv recovered* 

. (Su^f by MnSideni— A fosOier of the 
Zpavea waa abounded by a ball, which entered a 
HUle to the right of the xiphoid cartilage, and 
pamed out at three inohea’ distanofl from the 
api|waa|MrbQ9ss of the tenth veriabra. The con- 
} menA eartito of the fa^ riba having been 
low of edbatanee by the ball, 
tt^wils^dtatrulbat W onee by the flagdr# in doing 

$ 


ouated. An incision was then made|behind, two 
inches in length, for the removal of some splinters 
of rib ; and the escape of air mixed with blood 
proved that the base of the lung had been 
wounded. This was followed by cough, expec- 
toration of blood, hiccough, cold sweats, rigors, 
small pulse. At the end of several hours, •re- 
action took place, accompanied by great op- 
pression, and pain extending from the region of 
the liver and diaphragm over the chest. The 
patient was blooded four times in three days, 
and the inflammatory symptoms were subdued ; 
jaundice took place; tne posterior wound dis- 
charged good pus, the anterior yellow-coloured, 
for three months. By degrees the want of sound 
at the base of the chest, caused by the 
effusion and affiectinn of the lung, began to be 
dissipated, and the respiratory murmur returned. 
The patient recovered. 

The decision manifested in this case, by en- 
larging the posterior wound, in aU probability 
saved the patient. 

Cash 162. — Ben AU was wounded by three 
balls, on the Uth of May, 1834, which entered 
the abdomen by the same opening in the epi- 
gastrium, and came ofit bjgtwo openings behind, 
one between the eleventh and twelfth ribs, the 
other lower down in the loins. He remained ten 
days without surgical assistance, at the end of 
which time he was received into hospital at 
Algiers. Ho stated that during the first four 
days he passed bloody urine, aqd vomited blood. 
His state on admission was as follows : — A 
hernia of the omentum, the size of half the hand, 
partly gungren us, coming through the anterior 
wound, and adhering by its pedicle or neck to 
the surrounding parts. The third ball was 
lying an inch within the upper wound behind ; 
bowels act every two or three days, with bloody 
strisD in the motions; urine bloody; skin hot; 
pulse frequent, hard, and small ; tongue red ; 
thirst ; headache ; pains in the loins and thigh, 
and stiff side ; testes retracted. The omentum 
was cut off close to iho integuments. Three 
arteries blod to the amount of sixteen ounces, 
which bleeding was arrested by a circular ligature 
around the pedicle of omentum, thhs effectually 
atrangulating it. Sixty leeches were applied 
next day to the left knee and thigh. Eight days 
afterwards, three round worms, from six to eight 
inches long, came out through the lower wound 
in the loins; forty-five days after the injury, he 
had no remains of inconvenience, beyond a dif- 
ficulty in bending his back. H'ho coloq, stomach, 
left kidney, and the diaphragm, were all sup- 
po**ed to have been injured by this wound, and 
few acquainted with these injuries will doubt 
that, if ho hod been a native of Great Britain, 
or of a more northern climate, he would not hove 
survived. 

Cases 62 and 114 may now be referred to as 
those of ix\jury, not only of the heart, but ctf the 
diaphragm ; and the whole collectiv^y confirm 
the fact! was the first to point out, that wounds 
of the diaphragm, whether in the muscular or 
the tendinous part, never unite, but remain with 
their edges separated, ready for the transmission, 
between them of any of the loose viscera of the 
abdomen Vhich may receive an impulse iu that 
direction. That paits of these viscera do pass 
upwards and book again, cannot bo doubted ; 
and it is probable that inoarceration may take 
place for a length of time, before strangulation 
ocean from some sudden and distending impulse 
giving rise to it. • . , 

When the solid viscera of the abdomen are in- 
jured, at well as the diaphragm against which 
they Are applied in their natural situation, the 
wound may be conaidered a fottunate one ; if the 
j^tient should survive, the liver or splee:|^may 
adhere to the opening the diiq^hragm, and fill 
op the apace between its'edgea. * 

A wound of the diaphragm may be snapected 
from the course of the ball, particularly whm it 
passea aoroaa the chest belewthe true riba. It le 
BecessarUy aaoompattied by an opening info the 
oavicy of the abdoaoen, and is by to muoh the 
more danofootts. The syinpttMi WM 
•a injury fobotll, alOfottlh they 


referrible to that of the chest, and are those of 
intense inflammation, accompanied by a difficulty 
of breathing^, wluch in case 114, that 'of Mr. 
DrummoncC was a peculiar sort of jerk | in case 
141, that of Capt. Prevost, it was more spas- 
modic. The risus sardonicus, hiccougl\, pain on 
the top of the shoulder, and loss of power of the 
arm, in all probability, depend on some 1*^®^ 
fibrils of the phrenic nerve being wounded. The 
treatment can only be antiphlogistic, and in- 
ternal, beyond a free external opening for the 
discharge of matter. The acoessibiwof jaundice 
shows an injury to the liVfer ; vomiting of blood, 
or its passage per anum, in'Aicates a wound ef the 
stomach or intestines. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 

HUMAN HANDj 

TBANSLATBD THE FBBNOU OF 

Le'cAINE S. D'ARrENnaNT. 
• 1848. 


tbanslator's PREPACB. 

To discover by externa* characters or signs the 
human disposition, propensities, intellect, and 
general character, has ever been, and justly too, 
a favourite study with mankind. For such in- 
quiries there exists, no doubt, a philosophical 
basis to a certain extent ; for the external cha- 
racter being once known, and its positive rela- 
tions to the internal being determined, it were 
easy in many cases to determine the natufe and 
propensities of the being, whether that were man 
or mere animal. The claws of the lion, a, frajj;- 
ment of the jaw or skull, a portion of his 
formidable teeth, revealed his nature to the phi- 
losopher, and oven to the practical inquirer, aa 
completely as if the dread king of^the dwert 
stood in all his majesty beiore him. The hoof 
of the horse, the paw of the monkiy, and the 
wing of the bird gave general indicationa, at 
least, of the disposition and character of their 
respective owners. Last coiaps man himself— 
the highest, the most important animal' in every 
sense of the word, but especially to his fellow- 
men I to scan his mind, generally and individually, 
nccesgarily became, ovfq in the earliest '•raa of 
the human race, a^ engrossing subject inquiry. 
But here the pryle^ became at once most com- 
plex and perplexing : individual man — (and it is 
chiefly a Knowledges ot the individual which is 
aimed af) — individual man, as often happens 
even amongst the lower antmals, presents not 
merely qualities of race, he possesses also an in- 
dividual character ; tlqs often abounds with per- 
plexing contradictions and incongruities, acquired 
or, at least, modified propensities, and an iniel- 
ligence, the result of education, oivilization, and 
of externtd circumstances generally; but ho also 
displays individual, innate, congenital peculiari- 
ties, correctly to appreciate which ^nust ever be 
of the utmost consequence to all around, 

llcnbe originated physiognotny, palmistrT, 
cvanioscopy, and phienology, all which arta 
have been tested by the world, and found 
wanting. . . 

*fhe public is here presented viith anew a^ 
tempt 10 appreciate numin intelligence tod 
human instincts by tlffi external character of a 
portion of his frame-the hand. I rentim to 
call thia a new idea or attempt, inasmuch as tt 
differs, in so far ss I know, from all otheta, tod 
especially from the meffiod of Baptists Pdrta, 
whose vie#s were fanciful, nnphUosophio, tod 
inapcdioablo. Che ingenious natutelisL Swain- 
son, md indeed endeavour to prove, founding 
his xetwme partly on the quh^uy system- <4 
M*lW, that human psychoIoMjies its proto- 
type# or wse taweaented bfy oeastiaUor brute, 
forme ; but thisT aU, and edmittitMit that 

doctrine to its frilleat eatteat— A doctrine whioh 
fow have thou^t worthy o|; oven a pacring 

Botleertlt^ **^>^^*4 

MA iiistliiota» and pot to hamto^nteiilMiM, 
IMndwdiptoiflle qtuUdea dis- 
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gU]yport, and the fingers partly separated from 
each other. The first has smooth fingers, ter- 
minating in the spatulnr form ; the second has 
knotty fingers, also terminating in the spatular 
form. Now, in both those individuals we find, 
by reason of their spatula formed fingeis, an im- 

{ )etiouB neccsaity for corporeal agitation, for 
ooomoflon, and very genially for manual ooau- 
pation ; more boweki than brains ; all science 
weighed by its ustful and physically sensible 
aspect. There is a love of horses, dogs, the 
ehase, naTigatiou, war, agriculture, commerce. 

. Tb both b^ong the innate sense of tangible 
things, the instinctive intelligence of the roal^ 
the worship of physical force, the genius of cal- 
culation, of the industrial and mechanical arts, 
the exact applied sciences, natural and expori^ 
meiftal science, the* gjraphic arts, administration, 
law, &c. ; but a marked aversion for the elevated 
philosophic sciences, lor transcendental meta- 
physics, for spiritualized poetry, for subtlctios, 
for all which springs from the world of spccula- 
• tive ideas onl^ 

As those with smooth fingers proceed by in- 
spiration, passion, instiijct, intuition, and knotted 
fingers (with the double knot) by calculation, 
reasoning, deduction, })robabilities, the hafid with 
smooth fingers will especially excel in the. arts 
by locomotion, in those applied sciences where 
spontaneous address and genius prevail over com- 
bination, • 

Cyrus (the younger), judging of his character 
from the “Anabasis” oflScnophon, must have hud 
smooth fingers terminuting in a spatular form ; 
but spatula shaped^knotted fingers indicate thi’ 
intellpciual disposition ol Vauban, Monge, &c. — 
fond of statics,* dynamics, rravigation, military 
architactmre, civil, combined strategy — en- 

gineers, in fact, of aiiigh order, as may be. 

Now, here is a hand with smooth fingers, and 
ieriiunating in a square, whilst this other lias 
the phalanges f^qually squat e, but the fingers 
are krioUetr. To both belong a taste for llit* 
moral, political, social, philosophic seiciiccs ; 
for didactic, analytic, dramatic poetry ; lor 
grammar, languag<*s, logic, geometry ; a love of 
literary form^ of metre, rliythm, symmetry, and 
arrangement, or ait defined and agieed on ; views 
juster than enlarged ; a genius for business, per- 
sonal respect, po'^itivo and ^lodcrate ideas ; in- 
stinct for duty ^uid authority ; iftlciitiori {cuitc) 
to the truly practical fine ^iT, correctly formed 
in conduct ,*^ove ot offspring, and usually more 
•brains than bowels. ^ 

'J'o men witl^ squared phalanges are due the 
prevailin.; theories and methods — not elevated 
poetry, but Irttera^ the sciences, and some arts. 
They curry the iirtme of Aristotle /nacribed on 
their standard, and they march at the head of 
four faculiics. 

This type c.xcelsnot in a brilliant imagin tion, 
as poet* understand the phrase; every i hi of 
this kind Appertains to the smooth* fingered man ; 
* and all that holds to the reasoning, to combina- 
tion, as history and the social sciences, belongs 
• to those with knotty ^gers. Descartes and 
Pascal had knotty fingers ; Chapif^Ue and Chau- 
Ueu had them smooth. Men with sp^ula-formed 

S 'S hate first the action and the know- 
how to act {aavoirfa\re)t then the know* 
ledge itself {aavoir), 

InMjPrance square*fin|i(ered hands abound, hence 
there more men with tonpue than men w ith 
hands; more brains organized for the theory of 
the sciences than men aclapted to apply them. Our 
niilitsry engineers, for example, are at once the 
most learned and the Icttst practical of Europe ; 
if, on the 8ne hand, tUh difficult questions they 
are called on to solve, in order to obtain their 
• brevek’ prove thei/ theoretical capacity, on the 
other hand, our glooxnyand nnhealthy barraoks, 
our ffuerdhouses, our barraoks of enooinpment-^ 
ffetiaencefi fit only to nihelter savages, *and our 
otables«ehbsoluteburial*gi||und§ for horses, attest 
their total ineapaoity for praotioe*^ To these 
aquare^fingered men Praiioe owea the subatitu- 
tton of iMilalfol&tKi by the Infinitely smaU for mea* 
suras, anally apfnn^ by tiht ayet and mind; 
ooniyUMaa attd ihaam)^^ bha^t d a t iona for 


others almost instinctive. They have said that a 
soldier’s ration should no longer consist of a 
pound and half, but of 720,250 milligrammes. 

The fifth hand before me has the fingers smooth, 
with the phalanges formed like a cone. 'Ihc 
tendency of intellects with such liands is tow'urds 
the plastic art, painting, sculpture, monumental 
architecture, poetry of the imogination an& of 
the senses (Ariosto) ; a worshipping of tlui 
beautiful in its solid and visible form ; romance ; 
antipathy for rigorous deductions; a need of 
social independcnco ; propensity to enthusiasm 
and to fancies. This same form of hand, knotted, 
has the same genius with more combination and 
moral force. 

The philosopliic hand is different ; the fingers 
we knotted, with t^ phalanges, as it were, partly 
squared, partly comcal ; the first knot giving to 
the exterior (distal) phalanx a form nearly 
ovoid. The genius is turned towards speculative 
ideas, meditation, and rigorous deductions by 
words; love of absolute truth; elevated logic; 
a deshe of political, religious, and social inde- 
pendence ; deistical ; democratic. 

Finally, here is the psychical hand, W’ith 
smooth fingers terminating in a slender cone, 
indicative,,. of a mind corftemplative, religious, 
ideal ; a cultivator of every form of the beautiful, 
in form and essence, but especially in essence, 
'llius, the Creator has bestowed on the square 
and spatuhir fingured hand, mattci and reality, 
that is to say, industry, and tlie useful and ne- 
cessary HVts — action and the knowledge of fiicts. 
To tlie conical and pointed liand has been opened 
the way to the ideal wdtl^ut limits : the conical 
estublisliiiig the beautiful on the basis of the 
external senses ; the pointed aiming nt the same 
through the internal sense. 

To large hands belong,, the spirit of miniithe 
and of detail ; Frederic 1. of I'riissia, aurnamed 
the King Corporal, had large hands. The poets 
say the same of Moses ; and Domitian, whose 
hands were enormous, amused himself with 
killing files. 

To moderate-sized hands belongs the synoptic 
spirit—thut is, the conception of the details and 
of the whole : such were those of Walter Scott, 
Montesquieu, Tasso, Racine, Corneille, Wast, 

l.eilmit/, &c. 

Some hands show better what the intelligence 
to which they belong is’ unfit for than for that 
which suits it ; they tell us of antipathies, but 
say nothing of propensities. Many persons have 
merely the defects of their type. 

Most correct and learned musicians h ave square- 
formed fingers; but mere inatrumentalion or 
^ecution belongs rather to the spatula- formed 
^gers, and singing especially to the pointed. 
Musicians, ^uch as they are, abound amongst 
mathematicians and algchrnistM ; they weigh the 
sounds by numbers hotter than o’hers. Long 
extern III phahiog-'s indicate a quick lasle and 
aptitude for music. 

A subtle and disputatious spirit is connected 
with small hands having delicate fingers ; knotted 
aii(\ square phalanges, a desire for controversy 
rouses them before the dawn; and such, no 
doubt, were the hands of the miserable tnfiers 
who governed Greece in lier closing struggle with 
the barbaric East : under the very sword of Ma- 
homet they engaged in the dispute of incom- 

I iTOhensiblc trines, abstractions, theological fol- 
ies; thus deserting thoir country, not from a 
want of courage', but fro'u sheer stupidity. 

When smali and slender hands form the ma- 
jority, they show natural decrepitude; largo 
palms and hard and inert fingers preside, on the 
other hand, at the early development of nations. 
They build pyramids, Cyclopean walls, &o. ; they 
worship Fetiches. 

The taste shown by France at present Ibr his- 
toiiosl and literary works, in whic^ details 
abound, proves the intellectual progmss of de- 
mooracy. A UtUe before the Revolution, people 
wrote only for the 'aristocracy, who naturally 
preferred synthetic books to the analyUc. 

There are hooka of fiction, like those of 
M. de Jfialsac, whoad eroiT Me is yet perjiStPtly 
true aud real, 1^«booka« theaeppitreits, 


long to the analytic — that is, to largo-handed 
men. 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBOTIONS. 


THE rHYSIOGNOMY OF DISFJkSES OR 
SEMEIOTICS IN THEIR ASSIMILATIVE 
CHARACTERS. 

By GKOHOE CORFE (Author of “ A Popular TreatlM on 
the Kidney," &o.), of the Middies^ ^ospital. 

(Continued ffom ^ M^vol, ^ 

Division II. Emariation of frame; Countmanee 
• ofjtaculiar nues. 
t From dropsy, ^ 

„ renal disease. 

„ hemorrhage ushering in the 

above. • 

„ mesciitciTic tliaeuse. 
entozoa. 

I trust it will not be deemed superfluous if I 
now advert, in the eourse of some prefatory re- 
marks ujmn renal disease, to those discoverios and 
minute dissections of the intiinaU* structure of 
the kidnt'y in mammalia, w'hich L made public 
ten years ago, undfcr the title of “,A Popular 
Treatise on thcKidncy, &c.” I have had t>o reason 
whatever to alter the leading points which I then 
pul forth to the profession, l)ut, on the contrary, 
my mind has been niorc confirmed by daily ob- 
servatioM in health oiul in sickness, in the wards 
and in the pathological room, of the truth of 
those asbortions, undof the important facts which 
are connected with them. For the sake o'f bre- 
vity, and for the information of those readers 
who are not acquainted with the facts here 
alluded to, I Mill just recapitulate some of the 
main points of the subject then published to the 
world. 

Ill the first place, it was stated thal animal oil 
passes into tlie mouth of the kidney through the 
reflected portions of its investing membrane, and 
by that channel into the seven divisions of the 
pelvis of the ureter, and onwards to the semicir- 
cular branches of these divisions, until it arrives 
at a scries of delicate and minute tubes called 
“feathery oil-tubes.” 

2. That these oil- tubes coaleeee with and 
empty their contents into the urinary ducts. 

3. That the iwdicles of these oiUtu'bes are so 
perfectly in^ffirugtible in their nature, that 
whfn the most complete decomposition and 
disorganization of the wdiole kidney has been ob- 
tained by long-continued ^aceration, yet the 
bases of these oil-tubes remain unchanged in 
their nature, like the iut which they contain. 

4. That these oil- tubes convey or drain off a 
large portion of water from the oil which sur- 
rounds the kidney, and carry it into the urinary 
ducts for excretion. 

5. That these oil-tubes were the ‘^veins’’ 
alluded to by Carpi and Math^us de Gradi; 
“ the second class of ducts, or glandular ducts,'* 
of Hcrtin; the “mdches** of Winslow; the 
“vaisscaux spongieux *' of Vieussens; the 
“ ducts from veins'^’ of JSysenhardt ; the " white 
cortical ducts *’ of Ferrein ; and the ** serpentine 
ducts ” of Muller, Ruysch, Meckel, Kathkf , 
Skumlonskey, Huschke, and the " lympha- 
tic vessels'* of Nuck, &c. 

That these aufliors had no idea that the 
office of the kidney is twofold ; for wh^t^on the 
one hand, it separates saline exerpmentitious mat- 
ters from venous blood, it mnioves the watery por- 
timis, with the elements of urea, from the lat of 
the body; thus exhibiting a close analogy to the 
factions of th% liver ; for as the hepatic artery is 
primarily a putritivo vessel, and, secondarffy, 
aids in the formation of bale, and the portal vem 
is charged with highly oleagmous^d non- 
coagulabie blood for the secretion ofbSe, so, alsfi^ 
the renal artery is a nutrient vessel, ‘sdiiUt the 
venous plCzusea adjacent, and oil-ttihes oomibh^ed, 
sepamtetheconstituentprbcdlfiesofheaUbywne. 
fio that I have observed, that •rhMeomrar we 
find no portiil blood gcdl^ into thelti^ey, ftc,/ 
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trace the fat paesing into thia gland 
through ita proper membranoua aheath; oil* 
tubes paaa off irom thcae'membranous aheatha, or 
calycec; and these lubes anastpinoso freely with 
the Taacular network of veins wfiich surround 
the whole course of the uriniferous duoU. In 
aome reptiles, birds, and 'fishes, a portion of 
Tenons or portal blood, from the intestinal canal^ 
the extremities, and the tail, not only goes to the 
"gmpe-like fat-cells of the liver, for the secretion 
of bile, but a portion of this venous or rudimen- 
itary portal system also goes to the kidnoy for the 
secretion of urine. 

The valuable researches of the continental 
physiologist/ into the minute structure of the 
glandular system haVe been greatly enhanced by 
the appearance of Mr. Solly'a excellent transla- 
tion of Miiller's work ** On the Intimdte Structure 
of the Sesreting Glands, with the Siibsequent 
Discoveries of other Authors." (a) In these 
pages, whilst treating on the structure of the kid- 
neys, Mr. Solly hAs^ne me the honour to quote 
at some length the anatomical views of this organ 
which I published to the world in lc38. 1 may, 
therefore, transcribe this gentleman's ^remarks 
on my work itom his own pages. He observes 
thus • 

•‘A work has lately appeared on the kidney, 
by Mr* George Corfc, the resident medical 
oiBocr of the Middlesex Hospital, entitled *A 
Popular Treatise on the Kidney, its hitherto 
Unknown Functions, and its Diseases in Con- 
nection with the Circulating Animal Oils, &c. ; 
with Advice to Persons on their Secretions.' 
In this work Mr. Corfe describes a structure in 
the kidney distinct irom the blood-vessels and 
urinary ducts, under the title of the * oil-^iibes.* 
These tubes communicate with the fat, or 'suet/ 
which surrounds the kidney, and act as channels 
through which tliis fat as oil fiows into the kid- 
ney. The agent made use of to propel this oil 
or produce this current through tiic kidney is 
not described, but left in a state of uncertainty, (b) 

** The tabes at their termination in the urinary 
ducts present a feathery appearance, and are de- 
nominated the feathery oil -tubes. We have 
seen Mr* Coife’s preparations, <c) but do not feel 
quite convinced of the existence of the tubes, 
but are rather inclined to believe that the tissue 
which he considers tubular is no more than the 
cellular web which is found binding together the 
tubes of all glands ;(d ) and he states himself (p. 
71) that.they cannot be injected from the urinary 
ducts, nor nom tho veins of arteries, for they 
have no connection with thC b!6dQ- vessels. This 
difficulty of injecting them he accounts for by 
the assertion that they *pas8 into the urinary 
ducts in a valvular anode.’ (e) 

** But, whether Mr. Corfe is correct in his 
anatomy or not, his preparations are highly 
deserving of exammatiolh,(f) and his work is 


(a) London: Jos. Butler, Bt. Thomas-strect, 
Southwark. 

(bl Not exactly so, for the same laws that 
enable portakblood to traverse the pelvis and ab- 
domen up to the liver will also enable the oil to 
pass into the mouth of the kidney, from cno cell 
of the adipoee membrane to another, until its 
watery excretiqn arrives at its destination, viz., 
the urinary ducts. 

« (c) Of the Cod-fish, tho rabbit, the sheep, ox, 
lion, and the human subject. 

(d) If such were thee facts, then the third 

axiom, alrei ji^ stated, would be incorrect ; 
whex^as the proof of these tubes not being a cel- 
lular web is, that they are most perfectly seen 
and demonstrated decomposition haii de- 

stroyed all trace of^oel|[ular threads throughout 
the gland. ^ 

(e) Precisely so ; and containing, as they do, 
a matter that is most ^ffoting to all injections — 
namely, oil— they caU nev^ he injected until 

i some chemiedT agent can be found which will 
* wend its way through cold fat,*knd thus run into 
these* tubes. But the eye recognises the fat in 
these tubes most readily when they are only seen 
Under a glass of Ordinary magnifying powers. 

(fj There JireparatioQi are to be seen in the | 


well worthy of perusal : we shall do him no 
more than justice if we make a few extracts, and 
so far let him tell his own story in his own 
words* 

•• * The kidneys are surrounded by a loose cel- 
lular covering, known us the adipose membrane, 
because in robust and healthy persons its cells are 
filled with oil; (a) they have a proper coat or 
mdbibrone which envelops them as a akin. This 
membrane I shall term at present ** the reflected 
membrane" of the kidney.* (P. 60.1 

** * This membrane is not cellular, like the adi- 
pose membrane : it envelops the whole aubstanoe 
of the kidney like a skin, and lies close upon its 
flesh ; it passes into the bosom of the gland, be- 
ing reflected within itself, as 1 shall presently 
describe. It consists of two delicate layers, the 
outer one being more dense ^d fibroxis than t^^e 
inner oiiB;(b) between these two layers is a 
delicately and most minutely wrought network 
of cellular tissue ; air blown between these two 
layers distends the cells of tho tissue, and 
exhibits the two coats of this membrane. At 
the mouth of the kidney, the membrane is re- 
flected inwardly, lying upon or on the outside 
of the suet, the pelvis, and blood-vessels, so that 
these latter pass into the gland between the re- 
flections of this mehibrane, just os# thor finger 
passes into a glove.’ (P. 64.) 

*' * Tho reflected membrane having surrounded 
the kidney passes to its mouth, and lies on each 
side of the pelvis, to which it now becomes inti- 
mately united. So intimate is this union that, 
in describing thfi course of this memffirano, I am 
in fact also describing the course of the pelvis 
with its seven branch|p, for the membrane forms 
sheojLhs to them all, and passes inwards and up- 
wards to the very surface of the gland, and sur- 
rounds all the large vessels as soon as they 
emerge from tho seven branches of the pelvis ; it 
thus forms a space through which the ureter, 
veins, and arteries, &c., pass. The further 
course of this membrane through tho kidney 
may be represented by the hand and fingers 
when covered with a glove : tho hand is figura- 
tisre of the mass of vessels, ducts, and nerves ; 
the palm, of the pelvis; the fixieers, of the 
several branches of the pelvis ; and tho whole 

f love, the course of tho membrane over them, 
f the thumb of the glove be turned outside in, 
it will represent the ureter passing out from the 
pelvis, whilst the palm of the half closed hand 
with its glove on will be figurative of the in- 
terior of the pelvis. If, therefore, a lady’s glove 
be put on the hand, and the portion ufiually 
covering the arm be drawn inside out over the 
hand and fingers, it will just represent tho whole 
course of this roftectod membrane. The flesh of 
the kidney may be represented as between the 
inverted portion of the glove and the fingers and 


Middlesex Hospital Museum, and some few 
were also sent to the public museums of all the 
metropolitan schools of medicine. 

(a) The cells that are farthest from the kidney 
are the largest, and the most dense of the whole 
mass of suet. As the oil drops from cell t^ cell, 
it passts through partitions thinner and thinner, 
or sieves finer and finer, until the network is so 
delicate, around and within the gland, that it re- 
quires a magnilying power to demonstrate it. 
The oil corresponds, likewise, in its consistence 
to the circumierenoe of the cells which contain 
it. Jf a small portion of oil is taken out of tho 
adipose membrane most remote from tlie kidney, 
and smeared over the hand, it runs lumpy and 
hard over the warm skin. If a portion bo re- 
moved firom the minute cells, just as it is enter- 
ing into the bosom of the kidney, and similarly 
tieated, it runs over the hand like tallow taken 
irom under the fiaipe of a candle. If the grosser 
lumjjls be. taken again, and held over a apint- 
lamp, Jit spirtles and bums with a craciding 
noise, as though it aeutained water and salt ; 
but, on the contrary, m portioii flrom the bosom 
of the kidney bums silAtitly, rapidly, aud is 
truly pure oil. 

(b) Hence it is caU^ by anatomists the 
fibrous coat of the kidney* 


hand; it resembles, therefore, a double- headed 
nightcap, having the flesh of the gland at it 
wore between the two heads of the nightcap.* *’ 
(P. 66.) 

(To b« floniiniiedO 


PROCRES$ OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 

ACADEMY*OP MEDICINE. 

Treatment of Hemourhaob — At a recent 
meeting of the Academy of Medicine, M* Chat- 
saighao read a paper on thuwpplioation of ice t6 
bleeding mucous surfaces* M. C^yssuignao pro- 
poses in hemorrhages from thevmouth or throaty 
tor instence, to carry fragments of ice with a 
forceps upon the spot from which the oosing is 
observed to take place— thus combining the ad^ 
vantages of refrigerating, and compressive* ap- 
plications. 

A paper was forwarded to the Society of Bur* 
gery, by Dr. Sainotelette, on the hemostatic 
properties of pulverized arabio gum* The efficacy 
of this powder in nasal hemorrhage is attested by* 
Dr. Sainctolette, who, on many occasions, had 
succeeded in arresting, profuse and obstinate 
bleeding. 

At the same meeting some important remarks 
were made by Dr. RoWt on secondary hemOT- 
rhage, from injuries of the arteries of the superior 
extremities. Where an artery of the arm or flpre- 
arm has been divided, it is customary to place a 
ligature upon both the arterial extremities, and, 
where they are inaccessible to the surgeon, to se- 
cure the brachial artery. This was Dupuytren's 
precept, and U the practice at present most gene- 
rally adopted. M. Robert considering, however, 
the frequent returfl of secondary hemorrhage in 
such coses, recommended ligature cfl the ax- 
illary in preference to that of the brachial. His 
reasons tor differing in this respect from the 
opinion generally received consisted, in the first 
place, in tho great facility with which tno su- 
perior profunda restublished the circulation m 
the lower part of the limb ; and in the second, in 
tho absence of any very direct communication 
between the large divisions of the axillary and 
of the brachial arteries. 

Aphtha?., ok Thhubu. — (Journal des Con- 
naissances M. Chir).— On the seme iologioal 
value and thy pro*gn€isis ot tlirush, a material 
difference exists between the opinions enter- 
tained by Dr. Yollc^X Professor Trousseau, 
both of whom are attached to aRiospital con- 
secrated to diseases of children. M. Yallei# 
considers thrush as the symptomatic expression 
of some serious internal complaint ; M. TroUB« 
seau, on the contrary, looks upon it us a local 
disease, ofren resulting from general debility, but 
not by any means so fatal in its import as M. 
Yallelx conceives it to be. The false membranet, 
in which recent microscopic investigations have 
shown the existence of palhsitio vegetations* 
have no tendency to invade the larynx or nasal 
fosse, but they readily spread to the cBSophaguA, 
and even to the stomach and intestines. Idio- 
pathic thrush may be developed with a considerr 
able degree bf violence, the child preserving all 
the appeiaances of health* ‘Buution only ia im- 
perfectly performed, being a painfhl openCiikMl 
to the diseased mouth, it is unattended by 
vomiting, fever, or dyspne^ and yields ei»ily to 
local treatment. M. Yalleix, on the btheitan^ 
endeavours to establish that aphthm oo^Jmeiites 
are the result of a general disease, mpeded by 
vomiting and diarrhoea, gocompai^ied by ery- 
thema and desquamation of the skin, nn^ gsnih 
rally terminating in fatal pneumonia* In anoiirer, 
M. iVonesestt elates tttat, when diAiiUtated Inr 
fants ere placed in unfavourable bygienio cob* 
ditions, they are very prone*" to eontraot ^[isaeses. 
whiohf if uiey last, are soon oompUeeted by 
aphthm* Absence of proper food, eerb, end. 
oleanlinesss, Impeeeriah the blood, and, beeldqi* 
expoee the skin t%the eontmueo Vmiect Of 
instating hiatter; henoe exooriatione, and even, 
ulcers* If properly^chted all the patients xS^ 
oover. The treatment ooneists ifl appUcalioMi . 
^of borax and honey, firsquenUy lepekted* 
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Tartratr of Potabs arc Ihon.—M. Mialhe 
States, that this salt contains thirty per cent, of 
se»qui-oxide of iron, and presents, however, very 
Jittle chalybeate ta^te— a circumstance whicli 
renders it highly proper to therapeutic uses It 
it eitctmely soluble, and. not being decomposed 
by alkalit« its ateorption is as readily obtained 
in the intestine as in the gnstfio cavity. 

^ B. M'Cartrt, D.M.P. 

On Bgof^ o/the TW&.-Dr. Prank Hamil- 
ton, of Bofralo, says we instrument a young 
practitiOTjershotid choose is "Owen’s*' instru- 
Jne^, The handle should be sufficiently large 
^ P®*P» too smooth ; it 

should be set firmly on the shaft, and at a proper 

® The 

■boidd He seven inchdk dong, and three-fourths 
of an inch wide, so as to separate the teeth of the 
jmtient and protect the fingers of the operator ; 
the tonsil should be soisod by forceps attached 
to the mstrument rather than by a pin, since, 
when thepin is used, the tonsil may slip otf after 
the operation, and bo swallowed, or fall upon the 
nma fdottidis and produce* sufibcation ; the for- 
ces should be so attached upon a pivot asJhat 
the tonsil can be drawn through the ring as much 
or as liMle as the operator chooses. It is mudh 
better that the hand of the operator alone should 
conteel the forceps, and espcsially because by the 
hand alone con discretion btf exercised as to the 
amount to be removed. The teeth of the forceps, 
when toe forceps are openorl, should never en- 
croach upon the inner circle of the ring. The 
ring or fenestrum whi^ is to receive the tonsil 
ought to be of modsrate size ; if large, it requires 
too much breadth at this part orthe instrument. 

willHic found adapted to neatly 
wl, if not all, tonsils, is ten lines in breadth by 
twelve in length* Into this we can always in* 
g^®nd sufficiently far to seize it with 
the forceps, ainl, if seized, wo shall never fail to 
be able to draw it through as much as we chouse. 

1 he edge of the knife or guillotine must be came- 
rated-- roof-shaped and not rounded, and it must 
C being propelled by the 

thumb of the hand which holds the instrifmcnt. 
instruments that cut by "retraction" cannot 
have properly shaped guillotiups, nor can such 
shaped guillotines ^je easily sharpened, and they 
are objectionable also from the fact that they re- 
quire one hand to hold the insWument. while the 
^ blade, and tlie forcnfis must bo 

abandoned. Besides this, it will always be 
found, where one hand holds the instrument and 
the other withdraws the blade, that the two 
forces acting in opposite directions will not be 
equal, and the ring is liable to be pulled farward 
or pushed backward and to slip from the gland ; 
out when the thumb of the same hand which 
grasps the handle projects tho blade, the ania- 
gonist powers are equal, and the instrument re- 
mi^ns steadyand firm to its place. The patient 
oeing seated before a strong light, the instrument i 
is introduced with its "back" applied to the 
• tOilgue, and its "face" dirededto thtroof ofthe 
mouth ; and in this w/iy it is carrieu below the ' 
toniiL and the tonsil is made to drop iifto it by 
piling from below— a highly practical point, 
which oonsHtutes nearly all the art of seizing the 
j ^ tbe 'llface" is then turned obliquely up. 
wards afid outwards and pressed snugly upon the 
tehsll, whAe the forceps is made to seize it, and 
by steady traction draw it through. If th*b gland 
** j forceps should be moved laterally 

and slowlv* The thumb now completes the 
opmiion by figmty thrustifig the knim forwai^. 

owing to the inability or disinclination of 
*55 itie tongue, it is so thrust 

WUt that the tonsil oaimot be kept in view, the 
rowitinger of the hind nfit employed in holding 
tibehistrttTOent nmy be held in the ring until the 

and then the 
^ withdrawn to aeixe the forceps, 

( ®P^inn will be oom- 

i hemorrhage 

ipr imee onnoes^ If Jt doee net eeaea epon- 


tanoQUsly in a minute or two, a gargle of cold 
water will arrest it in mo«t cases ; hut if thin fnil, 
lot the nock be froely exposed, and a netkiloih 
filled with snow placed about tho neck, and 
especially oppo'*ito the scat of the tonsil. If snow 
cannot he obtained, pounded ice, or evtii cold 
wet cloths, will answer. From this accident, 
therefore, the operator has little to fear ; nor need 
he apprehend more danger when he cuts off two- 
thiras, or even the whole of the gland, than when 
he merely shaves it or halves it. Neither the 
speech nor the hearing is improved until after 
the lapse of months after the operation is made. 
The apprehensions which some have felt that the 
speech may be injured by the operation do not 
seem to be well founded. 

On ik$ Trtatment^ of Inflammation of the 
Brain . — Mr. Solly recommends the following 
treatment:—!. There is no time to be lost — 
even minutes are of value. 2. That iiiflam 
mation of the brain is a depressing disease, and 
that, as a general rule, general blood-letting is 
not often admissible. 3. That, though general 
blood-letting may sometimes be attended with 
benefit at the time, the pood derived from it is 
seldom permanent. 4. That local blood-letting, 
by leeclies and cupping, is gdherally useful, and 
especially in cases of insomnolcnce. arising from 
abnormal action of tho brain. 5. In cases of in- 
sanity, where opium has failed to produce sleep, 
leeches an# cold applications frequently will ; 
and if they do, it is strong evidence that the ex- 
citement urines from h^ pcrcmia,*and not from 
anemia, as in that of delirium tremens, (i. That 
aconite and digitalis ore the best sedatives, 
especially when combined with mercury. 

7. When it is advisable to salivate rapidly, raise 
the cuticle by boiling water or a similar 
escharotic, and dress the surface with tho strong 
mercurial ointment. 8. Always commence the 
tioatmont with a brisk mercurial purgative, 
th Sooth the patient’s feelings in every way. 

10 Never leave anything that is disagreeable to the 
patient to be done by a nurse or attendant, such 
as the application of leeches, &c., but persuade 
him to hove them applied. 11. Never lose your 
patience in the treatment of a chronic case, or 
try to hasten the cure by increasing the doses. 

1 2. When it is considered necessary to continue 
tho use of mercury for a lengthened period, 
combine tonics with it. 

(hi the Treatment of Varices , — Professor Kima, 
of Venice, says in the treatment of enlarged 
vefns. the following indications were to be met : — 

1 . The blond should, as far as possible, be kept 
out of the veins? 2. The infiamination in their 
coatss should be removed ; and 3. An action in 
the tissues should bo induced, which would re- 
sult in tho absorption of tho abnormal deposits. 

To meet tho first indication, pressure by means 
of a well-applied roller or adhesive straps, or 
both, should be resorted to. This pressure to be 
applied to the whole of the parts affected. The 
ulcers which often exist, and depend upon the 
disease of the veins, to be subjected also to pres- 
sure and treated with mild unirritating unguents. 

The second indication to bo met by deplftion, 
general or looal, or both, together with the use 
of cathascidk, saline or mercurial, as the case 
mav demand. l*he use of cold water, and salt 
and water, to the inflamed parts, with rest and 
the horizontal positibn. The third indication, 
viz., the removal of the abnormal deposits which 
have taken place in the tissues of the vessels, to 
be effected by the use of mercurial ointment, fre- 
quently and well rubbed in. These means were 
resorted to in a large number of cases, and were 
generally suceeaarol where the treatment was 
foithfolly carried out by patient and surgeon, 

Cure of PartisU Xerophthalmia, — Thomae 
M*Lusky, aged nine, entered the Glasgow In- 
firmary on the 23rd of June» 1847, undei; Br. 
Anderson. ^ The outer part of each ocular oon- 
junotivE |)^sented a well-marked patch, of 
" xeromatmis" character,— drr, gllfttening, and 
of parchment-like glosiLnesc. tt did not eneroaeh 
u]m the enntea^ iut covered a portion of the 
adarotie, about «• lam ai tbe nml df tbo litelo 
finger. Ttieni vms iti|^t omcM oonjiiiioti* 


vitis, but very little uneasy feeling. Nf> history 
could be obtained of the time or manner o| the 
firHt appoarnnee of the inuhidy Th- corn.mve 
suhlimat^ collyrmrt, the red precipitate *oint- 
meiil, and drop of diluted vLiiuni opii, were daily 
used for a week or two,^but without the slightest 
benrdit. I then bethought me that, perhaps, an 
alkali might soften the dry epithelium, and alle- 
viate this commonly-reckoned incurable disease. 
A drop of aqua potasses was therefore introduced 
mto each eye ; and in tw’o days, when the in- 
flammation It produced had disappeared, the ap- 
plication was repeated, and continiffetP thus at 
intervals for some weeks. The resqlt was very 
gratifying ; the dryness gradually lessened, the 
conjunctiva becoming more moist and soft. On 
the 27th of July the euro of the right eye W'os 
completeda; and when the boy gave up attend- 
ing. some weeks thereafter, that of the left was 
all but finished. 

On the Causes of 7 hath iv Secondary Ampu-- 
tetion.— 'Dr. Fenwdek, in aniflyzing tho causes 
of death ins secondary amputations, found 
that, whilst tho patients undergoing that ope- 
ration wci^ not BO liable to inflammatory affec- 
tions as those suffering amputation immediately 
after the receipt of an accident, yet that they 
were more likely to sink frnm exhaustion than 
cases of pathological ampiftation, and iliat this, 
in fact, constituted the chief danger of tho 
amputation when performed nt .i considerable 
distance of time from the accident. From this 
it might be concluded tliat the period of hie in 
which the reduction of the strength ot the 
patient by disease has the greatest cflect in pre- 
venting subsequent influnmation, and, at the 
samo time, that period in which the greatest 
power of resisting shock existed, would be found 
tho most favourable for tho secondary amputa- 
tions ; and this supposition Dr. Lawrio’s sta- 
tistics confirm. Between 20 and 30 years of age, 
no deaths occurred out of seven secondary am- 
putations ; whilst before that period in which it 
was found, by a previous table, shoelf had so 
deadly an influence, 7 died out of 13, or 1 in 
every 1*S5. * Between 30 and 50 years of age, 
during which death most generally occurs from 
secondary inflammation, whether the operation 
be pcrtormeil for traumatic or pathological 
causes, 12 died out of 16 cases of sccoudnry am- 
putation, or I in 1'33 ; whilst, beyond 50 years 
of age, of 8 cases, 6 also died, or 1 in 1'33. 
From 20 to 30 ycqfs is the age, then, aS which 
most time is gaiaeij bv deferring, for tho longest 
lime, an amputation Tor a# accident, both be- 
cause the reparative process is most active at 
that period, and therefore there is a greater 
chance of a natural recovery, and also because 
there is less danger than at other times 
of life of the patients s^king from exhaustion 
immediately after the operation; whilst, by 
the continuance of suppuration, the chance 
of the secondary inflammations to which that 
age is liable after amputations is removed. 

In patients below 20 years of age the limb should 
be removed at an earlier period if thefe seems but 
small probability of a natural recovery from the 
accident ; because there is less power in persons 
at that time of life of surviving the shock of the 
amputation, if it be long deterred, and less in 
other respects is gained by delay, on account of 
the small chance of the occurrence of phlebitis, • 
or other secondary inflammatidhs, after tho am- 
putation, whetl perforrfod on persons of that 
early ago. But the question arises, at what age 
are persons suffering compound, fractures of^e 
limbs least likely to reach that period when am- 
puatioD can be safely employed? From an 
analysts of a number of such accidents to tho 
lower extremiti^ recorded in the operation- 
books of the Newcastle Infirmary, it is found 
that persons below 20 years of age, 3 di^d 
out of 24, or 1 in 8, within th^ fourth and 
twenty-first day after the infliction of thg^hijury. « 
In none of these, therefore, could any chancy of ' 
a fovourable result, after amputation, havfi ex- 
tste<^ oriierwise that operation w^uld have been 
4Uetepted» Of 22 oatea of compoirnd Cractera 
kitwaan 20 and 40 yaara of aga, 4 mad^ or fin 
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^*4; whilst of 20 cases who were between 40 
and GO years of age, 2 perished, or 1 in 10 ; and 
of 4 persons above 'that time of life, none died. 
It aKould be, therefoie, hop»r in mind, in at- 
tempting to save a dang<'rous ct(*»e of compound 
fracture of the leg without amputation, when the 
person is between 20 and 30 years of age, that 
there is less chance of a patient reaching the 
period of suppuration, when secondarv amputa- 
tion, if require, is most successful ; although, if 
that operation can be performed, there is greater 
probability of recovery than if it were performed 
upon a pqrsqn below 20 years of age» 

New Article of Food. — M. Gandichaud read, 
at the Aciidenjy of Sciences, on the 13th of 
March, the report of a committee upon a paper 
of M. Lamarc Picqnot, relating to a newlv-dis- 
covered alimentary root, collected in North 
America, and which he calls Piermotiana. M. 
Payen’s analysis of the same runs thus : — 

Brown bark 28 20 

Cellulose and igneous matter . . 24 '/)0 

Farina ^ . 47'21 

y)0-oo 

These roots, when desiccated, yield seventy per 
cent of matter, independent oi the 4»ark. This 
matter is composed of about two- thirds of farina 
and one*third of lignpous fibre. 'The meal is very 
nutritious; and mixed with an equal quantity 
of wheat flour, and manipulated in tho usual 
way, it is said to form agreeable bicad. 

InUtiinal Suture. — A woman, seventy-four 
years of age, has just died in the H6pital 8t. 
Louis, of exhaustion, after paracentesis abdo- 
minis. Twelve years ago slie had been operated 
upon by M. Jobert (dc L^balle) lor a strangu- 
lated femoral hernia ; the intestine was incised, 
and a suture ajiplied on the serous coat, on the 
26th of November, 1880 ; the paiieiit recovered 
in a very short time. Atler the post-mortem 
examination, the intestine, after having bwn 
• carefully and repeatedh examined in aifv^ was 
removfd«froni the abdomen, detached from the 
xncBi'iitery, and placed on a table. A white line 
was discovered running obliquely from tho con- 
vex to tho concave border of the intestine, and 
ending in a sort of star, and was easily perceived 
upon the red ground of the intestine ; it pre- 
sented the usual aspect of a nodulated cicatrix. 
The coats of the intestine, along the cixatrix, 
were found neither thinned nor thickened ; and, 
after a careful washing with warm water, the 
same whitish line was peri’irtved to run on the 
internal Hurtaco as had been koticed on the ex- 
ternal. Two valvul^nnnivcntes were observed 
to have been cut, leaving no doubt that the line 
was the cicatrix of the intestinal suture applied 
twelve years before. The same piece of intestine 
was examined in many different ways, was sub- 
jected to repeated washii^s, held up to the light, 
&c., and it always exhibited the same white line, 
with its terminal btar, as well as the two divided 
valvulm conniveutes, 'Fhc whole of the remaiii- 
iUg intestinal canal was opened, and examined 
with the gfeatest care ; but nothing was dis- 
covered to change the opinion first formed re- 
specting the appearances presented. 

Treatment of CEdema of ih( Glottis from Boiling 
TFofsr,— Dr. Jameson remarks that inwall cases 
where boiling water has been taken, or attempted 
, to have been taken, into the mouth, the danger at 
all times is Imuiineut ; for, although the little pa- 
tients seem to aufier con^paratively very little for 
tho first few hours, still symptoms of gravt im- 
portance set th sooner or later, which, if not com- 
bated by appropriate treatment, will cither kill 
tl\e patient or call ipr the operation of tracheo- 
tomy. The operation of tracheotomy is, there- 
fore, imperatively "called for ^^len the usual 
remedies, such as emetios, leeches, and the 
application of heat t6»tho surface, &c., fail in 
allaying the urgent symptomSi But when the 
^ breathing biteomcs stridufoti^ and croupy, or 
. amountmg to a mere pant, ftom spasm of the 
glottis, the pulse quick and small, the tempera- 
ture of the body Aitniuished, the head drawn 
hack, face congested, qyes half <^en, inclination 
to €oma,, lufd difficult deglutition, on the firit 


accession of these symptoms an operation ought 
to be performed; but when these have lasted 
a sufficient length of time to cause complete 
eoma, or if bTonehiti‘< or laryngitis has set in, 
then , it will bo found useless ; for when 
patients under such circumstances die after 
operation, provided it is not produced by the 
shock inflicted on the nervous system, it is from 
the accession of bronchitis, laryngitis, or pneu- 
monia ; consequently, if any of wese exist be- 
fore we operate, we can entertain but sme^ hopes 
of recovery. 

On the Application of Cliemiairy to the Detection 
of /brycry,-— The chemical agents usually em- 
ployed in removing ink-marks from bankers’ 
checks, letters, &c., are muriatic acid and chloride 
of soda. By means of a small camel's hair pencil, 
the letters of the writing; to be removed are 
separately washed over, or traced withhauriatic 
acid diluted with water. This stage of the pro- 
cess is technically called ** starting the writing." 
The excess of acid liquor is then removed by 
clean white blotting-paper, and the paper washed 
by moans of the pen oil with distilled water, and 
dried as before by blotting-paper. Tlie writing 
is now in a fit state to be decolorized, or ren- 
dered invisible by ^iW bleaching liquor (solution 
of chloride of soda), which is applied by the 
earners hair pencil in the same manner as the 
acid. The paper is again washed with distilled 
water, and afterwards dried, first by blottingf- 
uaper, and subsecjuently by oxposur#to tho air. 
It iH then in a fit state lor being wrijtcn on. In 
this process th<^ muriatic acid is efficacious by de- 
composing the ink, and converting its oxide of 
iron into a ferruginous chloride, while the 
bleaching liquor decolorizes the organic matter 
of the ink. 'I'he washing with distilled water 
effects the removal of the greater portion »of the 
altered constituents of the ink. But, howiwcr 
carefully the process may have been eon ducted, 
traces of the iron arc almost invuiiably left on 
tlie paper. They are not visible under ordinary 
( ircumstances, but maybe rendered so by certain 
chemical agents. The ngemts which ran be em- 
jiloyed for this purpose are those which produce 
dark-coloured compounds with the salts of iron; 
and of thc«.e will be found, on the whole, a 
solution of ferrocyanide of potassium (commonly 
called yellow prussiate of potash) the moat 
I'ffeetive. Let the paper, from which the writing 
has been removed, be washed over, by niean^ of 
a earners hair pencil, with this solution ; taking 
care to prevent its contact wnth any re C|g||t 
writing or obvious ink-marks. The residMfa 
iron ol the decolorized writing s^kes, with tho 
solution of ferrocyanide of potafsium, a daik- 
blue colour, tho intensity of which is in propor- 
tion to the quantity of iron present. When the 
obliteration of the writing has been very dex- 
terously eflected, tho blue tint produced by the 
detecting liquor is sometimes so faint as not to 
be visible until the paper is dry, and oven then 
Wly after very careful and minute examination. 
In some cases it may be advisable to rewash tho 
paper with the detecting liquor. Attention 
tiaving been drawn to the subject, a numW of 
experiments were made to ascertain whetJior or 
not other substances added to paper might nut 
be more etfceiual in preventing meie 4*orgencs 
than the ferrocyanide of manganese, the subject 
of the preceding patent ; and the conclusion was 
that writing cannot be removed from paper which 
has bqen stained with a mixed liquor, composed 
of a decoction of logwood and a solution of fer- 
rocyanide of potassium, without effecting some 
very obvious onange in the colour of the paper. 
This mixture is used, there is reason to believe, 
lor preparing the check-paper of several banking- 
houses. In some cases, that part of the che^ 
on which tho amount is to be written is alone 
stuihed, either entirely er in linos, with this mix- 
ture. . Other agents are occasionally used, but 
it is believed the abbve mixture will be found 
effective, “ 

Sea-sickness . — The sioknoss produced by the 
sea, by riding in carriages, by swinging, are all 
phenomena of the same nature, determined 
essentiaUy by the inflnenioe ezerdsed on the 


circulatory march of tho blood in the movements 
that the Dody undergoes under these diflbrent 
cireumstanoes. This influcMice has its principal 
effect ill diminishing the ascending force of the 
cxcLtory liquid in the aorta and the arteries 
branching from it ; from this results a hypos- 
thenic ate of the brain by Snemia or nypo- 
hernia, iheinsufflcient^xcitatfon of the oerebrol 
organs deteAnines, by sympathy, spasmodic eon* 
tractions of the diaphragm, voimtingjL which 
have a particular tendency to vaonnvey ^e blood 
which IB wanting towa|u the nervous centre. 
These efforts are a criui^Hhich takes place for a 
conservative end. They t^anlfest tnemselves 
not only in sea-sickness, but in many other eir- 
oumstancos whero the brain becomes suddenly 
deprived of its normal supply of blood ; for ex- 
ample, in persons not cmected by phlegmasia 
who are bled. In the irdktmont there ‘are* two 
orders of means to be employed. The first con- 
sists in removing one's self as much as possible 
from the cause, >. e., from the motions of the 
vessel, in remaining in a recumbent pqjiition, in 
a hammock suspended without* scnsiole friotlGn 
at its point of attachment. Tho second has for 
an end to combat tho Vlfeets of the cause on the 
orgi^iism. It acts especially to this end In sti- 
mulating the circulatory function by all the 
agents susceptible of increasing iis energy. Thus, 
a tonic rogimon, active corporeal exercise for 
some days previous'Ho embarkation. At uea, if 
the weather permitlT, one ought to keep on deck, 
in the breeze, make large inspirations, Wfdk 
quickly and until he perspires or Is fatigued ; or, 
bettor still, to engage ii\ some hard exercise, 
even with the sailors in working the vessel. 
Uard work, that^ which requires great muscular 
effort, is the surest prophylai'tic against sea- 
bieknesH. Tho girdle bus alifo its advantages in 
contributing to force tho blood towards the head, 
and perhaps in seconding the eontrnetilo force of 
the heint. Before the manifestation' of the 
nausea warm and exciting drinks are favourable. 
'I'huH coffee, tea, with tne addition of n little 
brandy, may give a greater disposition to resist 
it, in btimulating the circulation and maintaining 
a diaphoretic state of the skin. Among the me- 
dicinefi, those which have an analogous effect on 
the economy may be administered with advan- 
tage, such as opium, saffron, acetate oi ammonia, 
&c. When -the sickness is declared, recourse is 
only to he had in The palliatives ; lemons, and ex- 
citing aromatics, rein ve sonic persons ; also the 
horizontal ^usition, especially with tho head low, 
in a hammock or bed suspended like* a compass. 
But if one wishes to bhortdli the duration of 
the nauseous influence of tho sea, and dimi- 
nish the tribute he must pay to a nautic^ 
acclimati^, ho must struggle with all his 
energy against the tendency to inaction. A 
cause which determines in the economy so 
great a commotion as sea-sickness, without 
leaving any unhappy consequences, as a thera- 
eutic agent, jiients more attentidn than has 
eeii given it. M. Pellarin thinks that it may 
be possible to obtain from it valuable resiflts in 
many acut^‘ and chronic affections. This c 
servation was familiar to tl^e ancients. We read 
in Pliny? ** Vomitiugs, produced by the xq^tion 
of n vessel, act as a salutary remedy in manw 
diseases of the head, eyes, chest,, and dn aU 
affections for which hellebore is given." In 
more modem times, Fsquirol and Blanche have 
judiciously advised its employment in oases of 
recent mania. *But in the few attempts that 
have been made there has* happened, what might 
have been easily foreseen, from the true theory 
of maritime nausea,^, that the mfuiiacs, highly 
excited, have not been affected by sea-siduiessv 
whilst the physicians who accompanied them 
have been a prey to it during the wnal# Toyam* 
From the knowledge SlreSoy aoquiiyd of the 
nature and etiology of sea-sickness# there sesmi 
nothing in the Imy to second, to sgprayato vo» 
luntaruy its influenoe in a curative Aid. Even 
an apparatus might be made to pfoduce all the 
effiiots of rollhog Wl pltohingr without the 
necessity of a Ma««rainge. By mson of thcr*, 
powerful cedatiwB mm hypoBthemn inWiggBMi 
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^saa-sick^osS) may we not draw from its employ- 
ment the pieatcst advantages, not only lu acute 
cerebral affections, but also in certain pneu- 
moniae, pleurisies, and, finally, in a great 
number of iiifiamniatory diseases ? 
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AOOOiTnT OV a X>lCtZ<00AT10N, IN OONSEaUUNOE OF 
DUMSABB OF TBB FIRBT AND BBCOND OEKVICAL 
VEKTSBRAC. 

By James Pa^t,^q., Assistant- Surgeon to St. 
# Bartholomew's Hospital. 

The specimen eiHlibited and described by the 
author was found in i\ graveyard, and no in 
formation could b^ obtained relative to the 
individual of whom ft once lormed part. It 
consists of the first and second cervical vertebrm 
of an adult, firmly united by bone, in such a 
position that the uppermost part of the spinal 
cord i^st have been confined within an ex- 
beedingly narrow space. The articulating sur- 
faces of both bones evince evidence of there 
having been superficial ulceration and subsequent 
healing, as well as of increased vascularityf being 
porous, and covered, at parts, with n thin layer 
of new bone; tlie upper part of the odontoid 
process is also porous and rough. The disease 
afie«ting their ligamentohs connections must 
have been more considerable than that which 
the bom s themselves suffered ; for the axis, as 
if quite hmsened from its fastenings, had been 
moved backwards A^'ith a very slight dovulion 
to the left, till its odontoid process was nearly 
approximated to •the posterior portion of the 
atlas, thj ring of the latter being thus divided 
into twc) unequal*parts, the anterior of which 
measures seven lines from before backwards, 
whilst the postering is diminished to two lines in 
^ the contre, and tliree linos on either side, its 
lateral dkmcler being nine lines and a half. 
Through this eompressed space the spinal cord 
must have passed. The vertebra* thus displaced 
are not diminished in size, nor materially altered 
in form. The author remarked that this spe- 
cimen is interesting < hiefly in a physiological 
view, os illustrating to what extent the ujiper 
part of the spinal cord may ba reduced in size, 
without such impairment of its fftnetion as is 
incompatible with life. The death which com- 
monly ensues in consequence^! disease or injury 
of the uppm part of the cord is dae*ko the im- 
pairment o? the action of the phrenic and other 
spinal nerves supplying muscles of respiration; 
and the force by which the actions of these 
several nerves are eombinod is resident in and 
close b> that part of the medulla oblongata from 
which the roots of the pneumogastric nerves go 
out, But, if the change be gradual, such in- 
stances as tlie present prove that there may be 
great reduction of the upper part of the cord 
wkhout destruction of their chief functional 
relations. The chief difficulty is to explain how 
m^otor influcnct^ can be convoyed through the 
, dbfitracted part. The authA: considoBB that that 
part of the respiratory .process which dei^cnds on 
oentxjpotal impressions could be in only a slight 
degree, if at all, interfered wi^, the pneumo,- 
gaatrio* nerves not being implicated. But the 
ease is.different with the centrifugal impressions 
necessary for the respiratory movements : thBsc 
would hai% to be propagated from tbe medulla 
oblongata, along the cord, to the phrenic and 
other respiratory nerves* He regards the dif- 
ficulty of explaining this a| insuperable, if we 
ai^opt the opinion that theij is a separate of 
excito-motory nerves, which involves th# ne- 
oefslty of assuming that the white nerf e-fibres 
are the oofiductxng media. But the difficulty is 
much less if we admit that the fibres of the roots 
of the spinal nertes do not proceed aloni^the 
cold, fax Arons the parts at which they sereraUy 
penetvate it, and that the aespoiated actions of the 
epiaal netvee with one apothci, nr with the me- 
am oUcngata «r hndn, ere effiBoted ddedy 
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cord must have been first and most wasted; 
hence would, most probably, ensue the loss of 
function of those nerves whose roots were im- 
inediatcly coiiuecled .with it — vi/., those of the 
first and seeoiul cervical, and some of the roots 
of the accessory, the consequence of which would 
be, loss of sensibility in the upper and back part 
of the head, and loss of motor power in the iftass 
of cervical muscles supplied by the above nerves 
— functional lesions of very little importance, 
considering the ankylos^ed condition of the upper 
two vertebrsQ of the neck. 

CASE OP EXTllA-UTERINR FOSTATION. 

By D. Dulrymple, Esq. 

The patient whose case is here narrated was 
thirty-two years of age, in good health, and had 
borne five children. She said she became preg- 
nant early in JaiiuaVy, 1847, and qqgpkened early 
in April. About the latter period she strained 
herself, and her subsequent feelings were dif- 
ferent from what she had experienced on former 
occasions. Shortly after this, the uterus de- 
scended, and the author first saw her at the latter 
end of June, in consequence of this prolapse, the 
womb then protruding, of the size of a full-grown 
fretal head, and piCRentin||^n its anterior surface 
a large ulcerated patch, of i^purplish hue. The 
a)eat of the fa»tnl heart could bo distinctly heard 
liigh up, hut the placental murmur ivus not dis- 
tiiiguisnahlc. Rest and the recumbent posture 
were enjoined. At the end of St'ptember she 
hudirrcgulai labour-pains, which gradually sub- 
sided without the os uteri b*’oniing dilated. 
From this time she ceased to feel the movements 
of the child, and soon diminished in size, and 
improved m health, until the middle of No- 
vember, when her health became sexiously af- 
fected ; she suffered from increase in the size of 
the abdomen, great pain, shortness of breath, 
&c., and she died on the 23rd of December. On 
laying back the abdommal parietes, a thick layer 
of yeBow lymph was found to lino the internal 
surface of the peritoneum, within which was a 
large accumulation of thick sauious pus, not 
putrid. Immediately across the abdomen, above 
the umbilicus, lay a full-grown fuctus, which 
occupied a cavity formed and bounded above by 
the intestines and omentum, and below by the 
pelvis : tin's space was covered by lymph, or- 
ganized and highly vascular at parts. The head 
of the child was iii the loft hypochondrium, and 
the cord could be traced to a large, deep-coloured, 

« ngy mubS, apparently attached to the uterus, 
Ugh that organ could not itself be made out, 
rregular and confused was the mass. The 
child was well formed, and weighed eleven 
pounds and a half. The author concluded by 
staring his HWief, that the foetus had escaped 
tlirough an aperture in the uterus, which, he 
conjectures, was ruptured at the end of April, 
during the act of coitus, at whichjicriod, ho was 
infi^rmed by the husband, a peculiar sensation^ 
was perceptible after a violent movement of hisffi 
wife's body. He also remarked that the present 
is a case in which abdominal section would have 
completely failed, had a correct diagnosis been 
formed, and such an oporation attempted,^ 


press, attention will not only be awakened to the 
importance of becomingf more intimately ac- 
quain^d with structures of the ear, but^with its 
disoascB and%ioao8 of treatment. 

The synoptical table of Messrs. Harvey and 
Buchanan will prove an important help to stu- 
dents and medical practitioners, inssmuch as 
they will see at a glance the symptoms which 
characteiizo a particuloiv aural disease, and the 
most suitable means to be employed in combating 
u. The table has evidently had considerable <»re 
bestowed upon it by the authors ^apd we think 
that it will prove o very useful addition to the 
library of the surgeon. * 
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A NetG and Improved Synoptical Table of the Die- 
eaaei of the Human Bar, ^c. By Wm. Harvbt, 
M.R.C.S.E,, and Thomas Buchanan, C.M.,&c, 
London : Longman. Folio sheet. 1848. 

It is to be feared that many surgeons give 
but little attention to aural diseases ; and, as a 
natural oonsequenoe, their treatment of them is 
neither soientifio nor sucoessfiil. This deport-* 
ment of surgery hae been strangely neglecffid, 
and uneducated xudividuals hove been too Jong 
permitted to tamper, almost uttinterruptedly, 
with an organ whose anatomioal structure th^ 
have never studied* ffif 

It ispleasii^, ifowetrer, to know that legttiiiiRte 
membM of me profbosion axe now making enaid 
diaeaMi'Siildeok oC etpeeMg^fi^* ^ " 


S^TUKDAY, MAY G, 1848, 

• ANOTHER APOLOOY. 

To some*meii it is a pleasure to recount the 
multitudinous verdicts by juries of their country- 
men which have imraorffilizcd Mr. 'P. Wakloy 
111 that characu ‘1 of “ tonvicitd libeller” which 
liis conclusive authority has declared to be so 
dishonouring ; but, for my part, I share the 
pleasure ho little that it has been with real regret 
1 found myself under the necessity of adding, 
(luring the last week, another condemnation to 
his dark and lengthening catalogue. The ** Bil- 
lingsgate organization," which unfortunately 
distinguishes the honourable member— as it 
forms, indeed, the main characteristic of his 
curious career — might have been exeredsod on 
me personally as freely as for twenty|five years 
it was on every respectable man connected with 
the profession, without my dreaming for a mo- 
ment of subjecting to the hardships of the law of 
libel one who, with all his faults, is a contem- 
porary, and a contemporary not without claims on 
the pity and forbearance of the public. But bis de- 
famations assumed a shape which loft me no choice. 
It was not my character that was in question— for 
on that where find Credentials if not in his asper- 
sions ?--but th^ Aeftlness of a public body to 
which I was the humble but active instrument. 
To one in my place the success of the Poor-law 
movement ought to possess the interest of a pas- 
sion — the recommendation of duty merging, with- 
out being lost, in that ofvi pleasure. If the esta- 
blishment of an organization— as unexpected as 
complete — had already done much and prepared 
more of improvement, the hope was becoming 
large and vivid before us that its infiuence, un- 
impaired, would ultimately achieve every change 
that could be fairly demanded in the name of poor- 
law reform. Enjoying, therefore, as a respon- 
sible priimege, my weekly meeting with the able 
and benevolent meh who, with Dr. Hodgkin at ^ 
their head, form the Committee— feeling that, 
great as was the good accomplished by each 
success, there were none of its members 
who might not claim to share in it, and assfired 
that my portion of this usefulness rested on the 
trust, confideuce, and kindfiness of those 
whom I acted— it seemed to me that my oheraotcr 
in connection witb it was freighted with more 
than my own coQifort ; that to stab my respecta- 
bility was tq stab in some degree the i^uenoe of 
the Committee ; that to destroy confideiugr in me 
wss to undermine laith in the movement ; and 
tbstf therefore, my atanderk deliberately in- 

as m Juatiee, no anotod not m winaiw^ 
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timiiht t»l^« bar. 1>lwt wjn 
^tlMl»«4nnt 1w n«m wtmd A» 
ni) > wb >{ that thajrtrwe aot meant toan^lM 
m—muotim mtaldu: that itiMgr1>4A‘W|iiiq 
tiH l » -«' M< a t a lr a,it*«faw. ahn > an4LttM%^4lltt 

thasrhadammamaob. OUl»4fijriM 

diCmatlQBt SMB* milloknit 

hmdB^hSb>. 

fidttedd to tht iMt irofd llMllhito 
wto noihiiw 1& Mate or Tiontoljiirf |(] limifn 

Ja M«»W«m32Si-^CS 

tun, ha w anad]^*t tiwikt iift iiiliH W y ato t te 
Uhnaea theta tree, nmup^m mntm fcr 

fiUttO oertsUi oontiotioae ^ ^ 

thetofttemaato figtUitoito» hi tbo ll|»elf*irno:— 
1. That I had ’triod> to oontnibo^UmB on the 
poor-Uw ptikto. %, That througti mt 

tho ConTe^tion' had oi# ;idO ottendantB. «. that 
Dr, Burtoui tho ohkSraaiif had thero offered md 
a public toirllCi 4. That the Committee, re^ot- J 
ingmy‘nl4t eraaed*my name; and 6, Thgt 
thxou^^ the Committee had failed^in ata^ 
tiftifli, Amdi, and general Bucoess. 

Before the court and the country he was told 
thnt each of these formal statements waa a lalae- 
hood ; and before him stood Dr, Dodgkin, Dr. 
Burton, and Mr. Koss (gentlemen acquainted 
^th every act of the Committee) to prove on 
oath the asseveration. To his confUsion he had 
no question to ask— no proof to offbr ; and the 
Ytorld saw that his defamation was founded On 
fahrioation, and that mal\ce and falsehood had 
gone hand-in-hand. To be a libeller in Jau> is 
■mall matter — it may happen, and must happen, 
to every journalist; but to be a libeller in fact 
M well as in law— at the outrage of truth and 
jusUoe no less than of legislation— happens only 
to such persons as the member for Finsbury. 

If the defendant's libels— the instinctive bru- 
talities and ready-made slanders of an uninformed 
intellect— had thus placed him in a very un- 
favourable position, it must |)e yet conceded 
that, through his able and elqgu^^t counsel, he did 
something to atone to me, or rather the cause, for 
his mistakes. I accept unreservedly the apology 
offered by that gentleman ; it was a disclaimer 
BO full as to have only required to come from a 
credible party to be quite satisfactory ; it had the 
inffuence with me it no doubt exercised with 
the jury : and if it had been made in a wiser spirit, 
in an earlier part of the proceedings, I should have 
thought it unnecessary to bring the calumniator to 
the hat of the court at an expense to him, I fear, 
of little less than three hundred pounds. 

T, P. Hbalbt. 
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SANITARY REFORM. 

Tub great cause of Sanitary Reform recommends 
itself to us for the* ameliorations which it pro- 
mises to effect in the physical, sociaf, and moral 
condilion of the people. National health is in- 
dissolubly assSHated with national wealth ; and 
whatever means are effective in promoting the 
one will, most assur^y^ ^increase the other. 
Science hM conferred aw small koon upon man- 
kind in pointing out the aoitroes qf certain malig- 
nant diseases, and at ihO aaihe ffine announcing 
the means by which they jsffy he divested of 
much their power. The« present sanitary 
movbiuent is one of the results of ineresaed know- 
ledge ; and, though can hardly eupect that 
gocd^il! he realised which its advpoatoa 
psomiae by the adoptiem of these measnies# yst* 
we cannot doubt that they wi)l be highly bane^* 
fioial to every dess of society. It is to be re- 1 


t|uit the measuMs iduoh have 
Idl;!yl3«tonitn0ntihoul4he so de- 
not feily by todMdtnds, 
phblfe bodleaf «nd tto osu only 
^ 4er H on th# of ifOM 

‘toiirfiaiiiiibsw -"ff Ills hsonlsi 

WO to|gMSPwh|Ba«JMS 
hs4k tomkiiltow tHutoMndiaiilsin/* nfel 

xiimc xne vwsm^iuiHnii^iSsoie fsnvssftP^ to wisat 

tothen^^toto^ 

Ftoto d^ueea lbs qinitary 

bill m'wndsogqne oomidqinlile 
tb# hoiiipdlM^ dfuto bis been onOtted ; 
the AmefUsns d.fh# |[ener4 'hotod liinitsd b 
suptondsi^ hnd to the introducUeh qt a few 
chebkk on the ]^eedings of local bpacds. A 
dense has dso been inUrodnoed ibr the appoint* 
ment of an, qfliasr of health-*-a member of the 
medics) the general boaidmay 

appoint oii the apjdimcm^of the ipcSlhoatd; 
the general bqar^ to "fix his Wary, appoint lits( 
duties, and^ if ascessary, remove him* We 
should have been bettor sgUsded if the appoint- 
ment of this ofitor had not hepn left to the will 
of a local boat^, ai^ if the salary had been dis- 
tinctly na^ed. Dnder pyeiinit circumstances, 
the^ ig, dangto* feom the fooUsh supposition of 
keeping down the ratto, either that the appoint- 
ment tHll^Jlot be filled i^p, qv that the duties 
will uot be remunerated ltberaUy« 

We d^ not intend on 4he present occasion, 
however, to discuss the various clauses of the 
bill, but to urge the members of the medical 
profession to continue their philanthropic ef- 
forts to obtdn some measure which shall chock 
the progress of disease amongst us. Thousands 
are yearly sacrificed upon the altars of ignorance 
and prejudice, and, without the dmnUr§ited 
efforts of the profession, the work of destruction 
will proceed almost unchecked. While legis- 
lators are discussing the merits of the bill— while 
its friends are labouring for its enactment, while 
its enemies are indefatigable to destroy it— cU^ 
ease and death are busy at their work in ||P| 
midst of an indigent and unprotected people. 

This week's return of the Registrar-General 
records the deaths of three children, udder 
four years old, at Shepherd's Bush, Hammer- 
smith, from cynanche trachealis and bronchitis. 
The parents of the deceased infants lived within 
# few yards of each other ; and two of the chil- 
dren, belonging to one femily, died within five 
da vs of each other. The duration of Illness was 
in two cases forty-eight hours, and the third did 
not exceed thirty-six hours. The cottages where 
these children lived had only been built a short 
timst are very dampt and situated id a looalUy 
which is wet and entirely without draiuaye. In 
the same page we have also reported the deaths, 
in B^nal-green, of two persons, husband and 
wife^the former forty-nine, the latter forty-ibur, 
years of age— of continued fever, the duration of 
whfeh in both oaaes was nine days ; petechie 
appeared in both cases two days before dqath. 

We offer no comment upon the slaughter of 
the jnfenti at Hammersmith, as the Begistrsr- 
General bto plainly ststod how they were de- 
stroyed ; not so, however, with regard to the 
husband and wife sHSfethnal-green, who suc- 
cumbed to a fever imIHMigMIl ss to present the 
usual oharaeteriatwof two days prior to 
death. 

This district exemplifies moit appallingly 
wlUKt parochial ignoitoiioe, etupidtty, and 
dice con do in fostering the elefkwnts of hiin^ 

I 


Here filth reigns trioiiiptomli anfi 
disease leaghs to scorn all toe efforts of medioal 
skill) here typhus creeps ftbm chamber to 
chamber, feom house to house, from street to 
elnat, outklNl down yoimg and old, strong and 
wiik. made, 

jmM ton fikowtoada totmamsely ttoln will one 
feiyiiit qq^kindjiunt afetonst theaawhe aat 
tMr Itoas «|i»M«i4altiSy to^nviamant*' Dr. 
BMtir Ofvto has reoantfy publfehad tomn 
**ffi(4lplltoaiidlllnst^ of B^)fansl.frsan,[' 
in whtoh'Sto hare very vivid dtooriptlons of tliim 
general eonditton of toa ppKsh, and mods or 
nmnagebielftl^bn local offi^ Tbaexposura 
fe eom|fiete, a^ we osnnot yronder that diaaase 
is so nifb in a dialrict wherl so much indliiwettee 
prevails with regsrd to causes which so greatly 
affect the lives, health, and happiness of the in- 
habitants. Iho streets, courts, and alleys are 
exhibited in all their deformity, and the human 
wretchedness and degr^ation associated with 
them is truly astdhishing. 

The district where the two poor oTeatares died, 
the ' registrar informs to, was the town sub- 
distriot. !Dr. Gavin thus speaks of it " This 
part of the parish is about the oldest, Ihe houses 
there built were chiefly to accommodate the 
weavers ; and the practice followed was, to build, 
a street of several stories, not, as in the present 
custom, to plant on the damp, undrained soil, 
two rooms on a ground floor. ^In this district a 
very great number of houses are built on a level 
from oightoen inches to two feet below that of 
the pathway. Dust and dirt, therefore, readily 
become deposited in the housed, and there is 
much difficulty In cleansing them. At alFtimes 
they are very damp, and become sobreblof much 
disease to the inhabitants ; rheumatism is ex- 
tremely provident, and forms a largo proportion 
of the cases of sickness. Overcrowding takes 
place to a great extent in this district. Many of 
the houses in Nelson-street, which have only 
four moderate* sizeS rooms, have a family m each 
floor. The larger houses m itaro- street, Swan- 
street, and Bacofi-street are similarly over- 
crowded ; sSmetimes as many as fourteen persons 
sleep in one room. From six to nine is a com- 
mon numbei^. The chief occupants are me- 
chanics and labourers, but principally weavers. 
Their eari^ings are very small and very pre- 
carious, and their habits are commonly intempe- 
rate. Many of the old streets which have granite 
roadways are in a most disgracefully broken up 
state, rendenng transit over them dangerous and 
disagreeable. The cleansing cf the streets hefe 
seems to be utterly neglected* The complaints 
of the impossibility V to have lifosj removed 
by toe contractor are evjsrywhere prevalent, 
loud, and deep. The same practice of let- 
tering the slops and all refuse on to# 
streets is toe rule. The same waat«of efeeienl 
drainage is manifest, end the same absenoe of 
sewerage is greatljT to be deplored Huch 
poverty is apparent, and toe oaoeea of diaeaae 
and death ate to he found to an alamdng extont* 
The wator-itxpi^ly is conducted on toe same onb* 
rageomprinoiples of fitter defisnedto too w^fere 
and cmBort of toemiaesaf^le tenaDts. Tkeaeare 
two wattf**oU»ets in this dtatikt-^oto at tlfe 
Parsmiage, another at toe Green**g#l^hoth of 
toaae^drain into oesapook. Oenmllf tkens,!# 
one privy for every two kooies, bulipi many faiM» 
stances there is ra)y ^ for a .tno^ grtofef ' 
nqmhqr.^ Borne A toepi stw very olfenslirfe 
This dkl^t eontalaa sW gmmyood attaehed to 
toe parito tomtto: pomm hm Mto 

buiMiaiC' 
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• Such it the genoral deeofiptioit of thlt 
wretched dittrice, where tmitiry imprbvenientc 
ere to tugently required for the phyaioal and 
moral welfare cf the inhabitants* The local 
authotitiet, it appears* are not only utterly in* 
capable of designing, superintendingi or mce- 
nuting qpoet pnbltd Wj^ks, bnt they eennot he 
led to cSioeiTe their nteefldi^*^ And .these «n«n^ 
era but a^lfspe of others in 
couniSyrheiiee the oppesiiioawhidh Jm* been 
given to every mfasttre of sanitnif redbad 
introdneed ia^ the Perliameat-houee* « We gw 
^jmthilooacenUplf the ene now under dieoassien t 
true, it is defeotiv0|4n many imjMWtant pointa | 
but aa it will, if pegped, aecompUsh much good/ 
we hope the meinbe{a of the proftssfon will not 
whhholi their supp^, though their li^6ur$i 
have not been properly acknowledged or re* 
warded by the Goremment. 

, „ 

* tlSmCAL POOR-LAW RBLIBF. 

[To thft Editor of the Medioil Timet.] 

Sir,— iioarda of guardians, with some show of 
plauaibility, have cried out in their moments of irri- 
tation, when urgently pressed by the exposure of 
their iniquities in the administration of poor-law 
mescal relief, ** If, indeed, medical men are so dis- 
confented and dissatisfied with poor-law appoint- 
ments as they are now constituted, why do they ac- 
cept, ay, even compete for them ; and even after 
having obtained these situations, if they see cause 
for complaint, why don't they throw them up and 
make way for others %ore willing and agreeable to 
second our plans aad administrayons ?" 'J hese are 
the heartless retorts of boards of guardians to justi* 
fiable complaints of dll usage ; this is their soothing 
syrup for wounds and irritations affecting the per- 
son. An answer may be found for them at least as 
plausible as ihlir delicate retort Uncontrollable 
eirciiinttinoes have engendered a numerous body of 
medical men, •and equally uncontrollable circum- 
stances compel them to accept, ay, even compete 
for such situations as a paternal Government may 


afford — even as circumstsoees, oontrollsble or un- 
controllable, oompeiled the Andover poor to accept, 
ay, even compete, both in cunning and prowess, for 
the delicious morsel afforded by a putrid cartilage or 
stinking bone. ^ 

But the great object of roy present communication 
is to point out one 8r two facts in connection with 
the impioper treatment of poo^Uw surgeons; and, 
in regard to thia subject, 1 will undertaj^e to handle 
the aalaries^f thesadodividuals. An educated sur- 
geon, perhaps, gets a guinea a week for six or more 
hours' daily emplo^eut, out of which aum he has 
to supply an indennits quantity of medicine, many 
of, which are very expepsive ; he has to k«ep a horse 
and groom, for which he psys assessed taxes ; to 
visit indiscriminately the filthiest hovels any town 
can afford, and hold communion and deep converse 
with disease in all its lights and shades, from the 
most eonUgious find revolting to that feigned for 
the purpose .of obuining parish relief," on sU of 
wbioh oases he Is held responsible to give a good and 
corrvoi judgment or opinion ; and, last not least, he 
has to find himself with all necessaries, so as to be 
•Me to live ^ eppear aa a gdbtleman, and oarry on 
the dtttiee or hie office,^ Behold a union^urgeon, 
tbuR remunerated, in cluee attendance fur two 
hoiiri or more on e dangerous case of abortion, on 
taeh aide of the mother a ehfld lying with emallpux. 
Urn eilDUatinne and exudations Irom whieh have 
renderfid the bed one mats of filth and bad odour, 
indeuendent of which the clothes of the bed, of the 
children, sftd of the mother, unwaahed for a month 
ot more. This Is not a creation of the brain, but a 
rteUfty, whiek has oeourrhd, and may and will oeeur 
•gain and sgaiu. 1 ask what class of men have 
•ooh horrote asAhese to subjmt to, yet what le their 
retard when mentioned } Why, the delicate mtort 
(ff boards of guardians ^bove stated^ Ooght not 
tkeaelarim or these men to be douhlsd more than 
me; apd would it not be grvU to have a common 
dispensery eompouuding and supplying gaedi- 
elaes in towns where the Ittmricta ere large and 
nmnerm, opd #here suck dispeuaailae could be 
mmliWpriMioe^^ chrrisd oSo 
* ^ edmlnlftipeliim of ms- 


tiom The puMio would be the great losses wero it I 
otherwise. It rrquirm^ sBthe supeilor rnsmy. and i 
firmnsis, and akiE end judgmeiit or an rdumftrd I 
and intelligent msihml man te manage many of the 
eaeea of labour that oeeiiT. Yet how le midwiikry I 
treated under the pdoi-taw I Proper eas«s«for me* 
dioki relief are left in the handu of ignorantand im- 
pudent reltfv^-ofileers, and it oeMdoimon how 
they lftacwdSiBim w IMediid dffteerWhdjef 
gIvijmemisreaMu flaihm i P t ^ 

The vtdfpMhn-edlw 'tu my dlhtilet namhiye mhk 


The iwlMvIhi^^diifeidr ,fu my dthtilct eml^ mld^ 

hand themdlevldg.olBcer— if he evierleoks^ ini* 

quitiel jM emore, makes a bocn sompulhn of him 
-4boeQUisqUsiwak^aciraj arehlmwffea>iipdn him. 
'Whah remedy to there for aueb a glaring error 1 
Taka the power of grauUng midwife^ orders out of 
the hduds 6f ifelieving^omcers, aun let the poor 


Jnion Medical Officbu. 


PROFESSOR COOPER’S RESIGNATION 
AX UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


[To the Editor of the Medical Times.] 

Sir,— The intrigues and intestine broils which 
have hitherto ehaisoterised the prooeedlogs of Uni- 
versity College sink into insignificance when com- 
piled with the detaiU of the recent §ipogi relative 
to thd uhair of surgery in that institution. The 
present is not a matter for thoae alone who are eon- 
neoted vrith this school. The entire profeeelon feel 
the inault offered to one of its most honourablo and 
honoured members, Mr. Samuel Cooper, the cele- 
brated author of " The Surgioal Dlotlonary." Bold, 
thersfors, most be the man, blind to his own mts^ 
rsats, ignorant and inoapable of s stimating the Ael- 
iags of the profsssioa, who oaa tmipoiM for ong mo- 
ment that be Will be silently sUwed to drive Mr, 
Cooper from his chair, and m oceupy H himself. 
Thore is no bllnl^ the matlir. it wm Ibreiold 
weeks ego in the pages of thf IMM TVmes (hat 
Mr. Cooper was about to rmign, and that one bf hla 
tkancoUeagttSi wiahed togsthicplsae. Hare M h 
partof CM pfoghicy idpod^ eeoif the 


erdiaary btate of things at University College will 
be dMomd^ One proiWo/ deeUres himscir en per* 
wtonendp im 1^503 a year. The other covets a chair 
ooeopM ijy one V hie eolleaguee : he drives him 
Imm it,, and ffnea himself tberein. It is time for a 
'hangeof nuRigemenVat all events, a change wULoh 
IrlU oeuse such things |o be investigated. 

I vOmaIn your obedieiit servant, 

liOlldoil, AprttlO. Jf AWITOR. 


taE GOVE: 


OP UNlVEESItT 


(To the Editor pf tlie-KedimI tkwO 


-4beCQUisqUsiwaii^aciraj arehhhwtrgiiipdR bim. 
'Wbak vemedy to there for such a glaring error 1 
Taka lbs power of grauUug midwife^ orders out of 
the hdnde Of ifelievtng^omeers, ana let the poor 
an>ly ibr iudh orders at .the bdhrd of gosrdiana; let 
the obsirmaii of such bwds geent iifoh orders at 
bis periods' of eittlog ; midwifery cases admit of 
such being done. There is thne in thete oases to 
prepare mt the eonnuement; and dll proper eases, 
soon as cannot pay for themslitlireS, shoq)d get tioketg 
or orders for medical attcndiqae during their ton- 
fineoieuts. No inquiries should be entered nbon as 
.to the probable kmd of labour the 'woipan nas to 
undergo— whether it is a first or second ktbour, or 
whether previous labours have been dangefaua or 
otherwise. In fact, neither boards of gusndians z^r 
Ignofant reUeviug-officeci should bf al&wed to enter 
upon such idslioate speculations, for may a woman 
not have nine easy and natural labours, and the 
tenth require judgment and sldllt A'o., to bring it to 
s safe termination ? Tbe answer caU only be slBr- 
mative. Lastly^ do union appointments always lead 
to other and more profitable practice ? This is a 
point urged by the advocates of low salaries in union 
medioal appointments. Where two men are found 
in a district of equal skill, the one a union surgeon, 
the other depending oi# private pfsctioe alone, the 
wealthy classes will go to the Utter, and say, indeed, 
we do not like to employ suqh a man in our families, 
ho is constantly exposed to all kinds of filth and dis- 
ease; it is not safe to employ him, we would rather 
employ a less skilful man tbsn expose ourselves and 
families to what appears to us an unnecessary evil. 
And, though such a mode of argument is exaggerated 
and erroneous, yet who will undertake to correct 
public pre judices ^ 

A^ain, union appointment! have become so pro- 
verbial, so degrading, that a man holding the office 
of " pariah surgeon" is very often rejected at all 
hands. Degracled by the law, and rejected by the 
mmiic on such account, where is his chance of rising 
Wihe world ? In whatever shade of light you look 
upon union medioal officers they will be found an ill- 
used class of society. The remedy for him is simple 
andgasy, provided legislators will make themselvea 
acquainted with his wants. The law can make him 
respectable, and after that he holdain his own hands 
the power of making himself respected. Remune- 
rate him properly, and let him have superiors as hia 
rulers, and all will go well. Take all power over* 
him out of the handa uf relieving-offioets. ^ 

Youra very obediently, 

ApriL22. A Union Medical Officbr. 


Thai would not be ftiU if jfomf mders knew 

how things are managed at that iostituCipii. The 
publlo tuppesc that the council arq the aDVemlng 
body, uBd that all appointments and dll dhknges in 
the caastitutiQn of the establishmeht emanate from 
them ; nothyttf is farther from the truth: the whole 
it managed Wy cliques and coteries, and what ap- 
pears to the Uninitmted to be the result of open and 
(airfieair 


is in reality bronght about onnrely by 


pMty jobbj^ and intrigue. 

In its iiuancy the institution acquired celebrity, 
and prospered through the energetic guidance of its 
council ; but of late years this body has consisted of 
old women only, who, for peace* sake, allowed inte- 
rested parties to take tbe management out of their 
hands, apd to conduct the business of the institution 
after their own fashion, t. e., every one for bintself. 
Thlk catch and keep system, if system it can be 
Calted, has prevailed for some years, the ancillary 
body already alluded to having the credit of all that 
wRk done, whereas, poor Innocent souls, they were 
frequently ignorant of what was being done in their 
name. 

That the great ckuse of education, as well as the 
interests of tbe proprietary body, is sacrificed by 
this underhand corrupt system, nobody can deny. 
It was the point of the wedge, now dividing ths 
whole establishment, which fretted, disgusted, and 
drove off Sir G. Bell, Mr. Dale, Dr. CMiolly, Dr. 
Jones Quain, Dr. Watson, Dr. ElUotson, Mr. 
Cooper, and some others; the so-called republican 
form of government here baa signally failed, except 
for the benefit of the few in opposition to that of the 
many. It has a head, it is true— Lord Brougham, a 
Mephistophiles in his way, who really tervet the in- 
stitution, however, by never going near the place. 

When these facts are made known, the appoint- 
ments that have been made will not astonish any- 
body. The departments of general literature, of 
medicine, and the junior school, have each their 
under current, tfie ^tapr a kind of “ preserve,” but 
it exhibits woful symptoms of decline, if not of 
dissolution. 

Assurance is the maxim of the place, and many, 
acting up to tbe principle, help themselves to gua- 
ranteed fixed salaries, rather than trust to tbe pre- 
carious responses to theii; respective talents or exer- 
tions; whereas several of old standing, profound 
research, and possessing a European reputation, 
are doomed to toil in penury and neglect. Such is 
the working of this model academy ! 

The management of King's Col'e^e is perfection 
when compared with tbe liocnoe that pasviilB here sa 
regards the appointment and surveillance of the 
teachers ; no vampires are tolerated, and were it in a 
better situation, andliad a more convenient hospital, 
it would aaiipse University College in every depart- 
ment as sijgnsliy os it baa already done in some, 
more especially in the junior sohoof. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

April 22. ^ Ak Old Student. 

ON THE NECESSITY OF FROFESSlONAXi 
UNITY. 

ITo the Editor cf tbs TiiBiS.1 

Sir,— I n your number for April 7 you pnbnshad 
soma striotEres ofi the mods in whica tba €k>vtm- 
mant have thought proper to treat the Irish medioal 
prolbsiion j oa a member of thalf body I would heg 
leave to ofifer a few remarks, fe^ng that tbs laoit 
doM not mi ohogsthdr with the Oovemment. 

The great evil, thS Ihtal dieeaie. Is to be ffeund in 
the iteell— a false. Jealous, mdiotive, heihffo- 

geneona emss, uninfluenced (as a body) by proper, 
fentienmOhs, Uberal Amr eon we emet 

R ^temment or a pabHo so mpeetena whevwo 
diWR 0 lmps«tiettes^fc*f !• tharo snah a thing m 
nhloR atimigit nn r Qo wnnok 4^ 

f 
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by fifty little tricks, to undermine the 
of, and steal away the patients fmm, his 
BiOte fortunate brother Dr. Lanrrt^ Should one 
H.B. resent an insult to the profession, is he stm* | 
ported in it by another ; or dora not the other fQiMj|a 
Mth take advantage of it as a means of advonoflHP' 
himiMlf in public estimation P ' 

The Government very naturally consulted, in the 
late fever pestilence, a man at the head of the pro- 
IlseUMi in -the Irish capital ; and they were told by 
him that da. per day was ample remuneration for 
attendance on an hoapitMl containing from one to 
two hundred oases of typhus fever. On this informa- 
tion they acted. Do we ever hear Of an attorney- 
Mneral treating members of his profession in 
manner ? Certainly not, for in &e legal pro- 
vision there is union ; sttoh acts are reserved for a 
surgeon-general, for in the ihedioal profession there 
it no union— the senior does not uphold the Junior. 

If we are to be xespeouble and respected by 
others, let us set the example ourselves ; let us be- 
eoDie united; In union there is strength, without it 
We are as we ate--Wreak ; a code of lafvs and regula- 
tions should b* handed (with his diploma) to every 
miA leaving the ooUege for the guidance r)f his oon- 
duot in life towards his brethren, the violation of 
whieh shonld be made punishable by the college. 

• An Irish M.D. 


THB NEW OPERATION FOR FISTULA 
IN ANO. 

[To the Editor of Ui« Medical Times.] 

a -^Having observed In the number of your 
leal of the 8th Inst, a notice of a new opera- 
r fistula in ano by M. Huguier, and claiming 
to be a discovery, I beg to atate that I have seen 
Ds. Pagan, of Glasgow, perform the operation with 
the speculum at least as early as the year 1844, when 
ho Was list surgeon to the Glasgow Royal Infirmary ; 
and have heard him recommend it to hia atudenta in 
his olinical lectures. The merit of being the first 
discoverer, therefore, does not belong to Wu Huguier. 

If you think this communication of sufficient im- 
portance for publication, 1 will feel obliged by your 
giving it a place in your columns. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Davin Fairly, M.D., 
late Huuse-Burgeon to the Glasgow Royal 
tokdonderry, April 18. Infirmary. • 


COURT OF COMMON PLEAS. 

(Sittitfgs at Nisi Prius, at guildhall, April 29, 
before Mr. Justice Ma^e.and a Common 
Jury.) 

HEALEY V. WAKLEY.— LIBBU. 

Xitis ivas an action for liboL The defendant 
pleaded that he was not guilty. 

Hr. Sergeant Wilkins, Mr. Dearaley, and Mr. 
JiHih were counsel for the plaintiff'; and Mr. 
fiergeant Talfourd and Mr. Bramwell represented 
the defendant. 

Mr. Sergeant Wilkins stated the plaintiff’s case.* 
yha jury had heard the libels rend, and the terms 
111 which s^ome of them were couched were cer- 
tHflly ridiculous and silly enough. At first 
•ight ha did not wonder that they provoked a 
•mila; at the same time they were grave in their 
eharaetar. He could not ask thorn to require resti- 
tution bf the defendant — restitution was impos- 
aible, ^oe it was impossible to set bounds to 
the miabluaf of, such attacks upon character. 
The plaintiff in this action is Mte Thomas Piers 
Hesley, a bazriater of ^some yeoi^ standing, and 
pippriator and aditor of the Medical Times, The 
defendant fitTlCr. Thomas Wakley — a name well 
Juiown throuffhoq^ the whole of this kingdom — 
a member of Parliament for the borough of Fins- 
bury, a coroner foi^Hiddleaei^ and proprietor of 
a rival medical ^ubMeotion ^called the Lancet, 
That pubHcgtion has been long established ; it 
‘has gwed a wide and exercises 

lome influence ova^ the jDigdioal world. The 
HcdMl Timet Is of more tmflt date ; however it 
hanalao gained a very extensive oiroulation, and 
is now exercising a very legitimate and proper 
influence over tho.mediw mind ; and I think it 
tt.ay fpirliF be inferred th^t some jealousy has 
been begotten in the mind of Mr. Wakle]Fi and 
that, yidding to that jealousy, he has taken ad- 
vaata^ of the influence which his position 


enabled him to exercise on the public mind, to 
publish a series of libels which he is utti^ly imable 
to justify, and which he will not to day attempt 
to justify. You will be impressed with the fact, 
that it is of vital importaiico to the plaintiiT 
th|t he should stand well with the medical 
world thinly make them believe that he is the 
character he said to be in these libels, and there 
is an end to his hopes. Compare him, in his 
moral attributes, with such men as the defendant 
has thought proper to associate him with, and 
what are his prospects, what his chances of 
success in life, as the proprietor and editor of a 
newspaper for the medical profession } What 
man of note would thereafter contribute to give 
circulation to his work, otrlond his influenoe to 
its pages ? It will be necessary to give a brief 
history of some anterior circumstances before 
entering upon the consideration of these libels. 
There afe at this time in England and Wales 
about 2700 medical gentlemen engaged as poor- 
law medical officers ; their duties are of the first 
importance to the poor, and must be of a very 
onerous and harassina character. It has become 
notorious, and I tl\mK that notoriety may be in 
some part attributed to the exertions of Jhe gen- 
tlemen who conduct the Mediaat TimeSf that 
those medical gentlemen arc most miserably un- 
derpaid. They are men of education -^men who 
have spent their lives in obtaining, at great cost, 
that knowledco which mayrernove or alleviate the 
sufierings of tnl poor, and yet it is n^toriou*; that 
in nine cases out of ten the remuneration which 
they receive for their services — if remuneration it 
can by any iloiion be called — is so small as 
scarcely to pt^y for the medicine they administer. 
In the autumn of last year the plaintiff, in his 
capacity of conductor of the Medical Times, was 
freq^ufiiitly written to by members of the pro- 
fession, and hte attention was thus called more 
pariicularly to this point ; and at last, believing 
how proper it was that some exertion should be 
made to improve the condition and assert the 
rights of the gentlemen so wronged, in 
August and September a number of articles 
appeared in the Medical Times calling upon the 
m^cal profession to unite for the removal of 
their grievanees. This appeal was loudly re 
sponded to. Meetings were held in different 
partsof the kingdom, much correspondence trans- 
pired on the subject, and in the end the Poor- 
law Convention of Medical Officers was organized, 
and the plaintiff was appointed its score tily. 
Resides this institution, the plaintiff had sup- 
ported the cause of the National Institute of 
General Practitioners, and allusions will \)q met 
with in the course of this trial which ill make 
it necessary that I should say a few words of that 
body. Ot that association Mr. Wakley was one 
of the first members, and paidrhis subscription 
to it accordingly After he h.ad paid his sub- 
scription lie solicited to be appointed a menii cr 
of the committee. Tliis appeal w^as considcied 
at a committee meeting, when he w as rejected 
unanimously by the committee acting for 4000 
gentlemen. I mention this not simply to 
show the animus of the defendant in hU 
connecting the National Institute, with the 
plaintiff in the attacks, but to avoid the ne- 
cessity of further explanations when I come 
ti) comment upon the libels. To* return to the 
Poj^r-law Convention. In the first instance, as I 
stated, meetings were held in n arly every im- 
portant and district in the kinp^dom, and 
OR the 26th of October, 1647, a meeting of the 
delegates appointed from the provinces was held 
in liOitdon, at the Hanover- square Rooms. This 
meeting was numerously attended ; there were 
fa^ween three and four hundred medical gentle- 
men pre^t, and il lively interest pervaded riia 
whole proceedin|i(; The plaintiff was called on^ 
as secretary, to lexill the various resolutions 
that biBira adqB^ at^the different pro^ 
vinolal meetm^pi. fib himself twice sug- 
gested that it waa almost utterly impratv 
ticable, from their great number; and Dr« 
Burton, of Walsall, the chairman, then suggested 
.that the plaintiff should merely read the suDStance 
and state generally the effect ; and Mr. Healey 


stated his fhll concurrence in that opinion. The 
general effect of the reports and oommunicatiuiks 
was then set forth by Mr. Healey. Qcmilemen, 
this meeting went off to the' satisfaction of all 
paities intcicstcd. 1 have thus far detained you 
with prcliminnry matters, because they will 
serve as keys to the meaning of fhe libels These 
are five in number.* The first was published 
October 9, 1847, and was as follows ir- ^ 

** In our Iftnt ailvis^d thf tnedionf offloer* of f00r4iw 
upioni to adopt an Independent couree— to truct to tbe 
juetioe of their cause, and to their own It^aitlmate exorttooe, 
for on omendinont «f thefrievanoea of wmeh they so Justly 
oonplaio. Thii advice ia doubly ogBeeSary at the prckoat 
time. When we wrote there wai omy one party of a sm- 
pieloue oharaoter aUomptinf to obtain ibt Aisnaireraent of 
the poor-law nue^loal agitation for eelfieh purpoeee. Now 
there are two quacke in the fleld--the one reoomnienmiiig 
Cbaring^crnee, the other the vaoant roome of Che Initiculo : 
the one offering house-room g>rada, the other to 

le^y ooiitributions on the poor-law niedirai pUne. Irihe 
ioor.Jaw union eurgeone suffer either of the^e partiee to 

“'be ine' 


nevitably 


fnteniieddle with tiieir aifairs, their cause will \ 
ruined.*' 

Now, to show you how utterly indiffeyont Mr. 
Wakloy is of all regard to truth and th*e actual 
circumstances pf the case, I should tell you 
that Mr. Ross, One of the gentlemen so maligned 
in the expression, ** two quacks in the field,'* 
was at one time a contributor to the Latuset, and 
was lauded by Mr. Wakley as a man of the 
highest talent. Would you believe it, that, in 
the intensity of his spite and desire to injure 
the Medical Times^ Mr. Wakley has condescended 
to slander a gunilomun of whom he never spoke 
but in terms of the highest eulogium so Jong as 
It suited his purpose > Riit he goes on to say 
that “ the other," meaning the plaintiff, “was 
“ attempting to Jevycnntrihutions on the medical 
profession." I defy his lenrm d counsel to point to 
a scintilla of evidence tiv cotiuten an ceYho state- 
ment ; I challenge him to show that, in any one 
single instance, the phiintiff sought to enrich 
himself at the expense of the prol’ebsiorMXir avail 
himself of the funds of tbe assccjiation. I ask 
why the cause of the poor-law surgeons is to be 
eventually ruined if either Mr. lioss or Mr. 
Healey has any any share in its labours f What 
has there been iii Mr. Healey’s conduct to justify 
this accusation^ The same article concluded 
thus : — 

*' Abe ijioile of tUetigthfiilng tlioir cause, the poor-law 
oflirei I Bhoiild tn every union obtain tbe luppOrt and co- 
operation of their proffaeloiial brethren as much a« pos- 
Bible. We have aliCEd} urged upon ihe latter the duty 
End, indeed, the sen inierpRt of uiEklng common cause 
with them above all, wc wi<uld exhort the loeillchl 
officer* to atoid the trapi* net for them by dAi-peralc adven- 
turer* wh(t, pRrticipating in theli effort*, would inevitably 
c >\er them with ridicule and difcre^ute." 

Ridicule, gontlcmcn ! Why, I have read the 
Lancet fqr some years before I enured the pro- 
fession, and I have read the Medical Times; and I 
challenge Mr. Wakley, either in point of science, 
composition, intelligence — in point of anything 
which c»n dignify a publication— to put the 
LuhCii side by side, week by Week, and number 
by number, with the Medical Times, and leaye it 
to he decided which is the most oaleolated to 
bring the profession into contempt. 

The second libel Vas published ^ the 16tlfi of 
October last, and ran thus , 

■* need not here dwell updn the Impelley ef thS eon- 
nectlon between the preiewt sgltstioa and the National 
losiiuite,— a body whiflhr ba* dlegaaied ibe OoverotaenSr- 
and with other persona not belonging W> llrofeesl^, 
and whose weekly voeatlon it is to brin« everythbur beloag- 
iiig to the proiestfon Into disrepute and oontSmptT^ 

Gentlemen, how does it happeik that Hr. 
Wakley, 08 coroner of Hiddleeex, has told a 
man to be a coroner mubt be a man of medical 
skill ? And that ](iord Denman has said that a 
coroner should be a man of high legal qtiaUllea- 
ti^, and of judicial qualities and a jndirial 
mind? How does it happen, If it is, In- 
diimeAsably necessa0 that ttie duties , w a 
ooroner should be performed by Aifsentwtttui 
and a lawyer, that H*. Walters deputy, Mr. 
Mills* is noither the m nor me fthe? r ^ 
in glasshouses show not threw stones. It is 
true the plaintiflbii net a medical man, ^bht it is 
equally true he hr a barriirtsr of seme yedn’ 
standing, thov# Ur. Wi^hsathimghtmp^ 
venarionriytMtoythstl^^ fiiitj||eaeMMlka, 
is it nottrue that, while ea^ sdenoe and pio* 
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totion lias ita boundarieajwell marked, in aome 
looalitiea there are places whore those boundaries 
are to a certain extent lost sight of ; and may I 
not argue h’om some of the numhers of this very 
Law^, in whi(^ I see ithpoitant questions of 
mej^oalsjarisptudencf^ dealt with, that an ad- 
mixture of legal knowledge is not altogether a 
fupeiflaityjn conducting a medical paper, which 
iS' otoer veapecti is sustained by me talent 
and attainments of many of the most eminent 
ttembers of the medical profession f But the 
National Instilhteie not forgotten: it has ** dis- 
gasted;theOovemment**-<-diBgu8ted Mr. Wakley, 
rather, when it teleoted him without coremony. 
Bid you pay a subscription, Mr. Wakley ? You* 
did. k Bottolt membership of committee ? You 
di4« then, do’ you here come forward and 

talk of CUigttsting the Government, except be- 
cause you were rejected by your brethren ? You 
speak of persons whose weekly avocation is to 
bring the profession into contempt. They who 
Kve in* glasshouses should not throw stones. 
The learned counsel on the other side interrupts 
me ; how sensitively he speaker They who cast 
the Erst stone are always the first to compkiin. 

The third libel was published on the 23r4 of 
October last, and is as follows : — 

*' We truot the moetissr on the S7th will be united, nu- 
moraae, sod powerful. If It be whsl it uuf(hi to be, it will, 
do daubt. reoeiae the eup|)ort of tbe entire daily pretH, and 
thus an immenie impelui will be pven to tlio ((uod cauee. 
Uowhere should the press be neffleoted. Daily or weekly, 
no|ropplltan or provinoisl. where\pr poor-law tnidioal 
men have intereet, a Shot should be Ared and publicity 
yiven to their eaer lion*. *One indirntion has given u>- sin- 
cere satisfaction— ‘natneW, the omission in the recent adver- 
tieemontsof the namiwirUie quack lavyer and mountebank 
who Intruded himself upon tlie pOor-Uw medical men, ami 
whose intrusion, if isermitied to continue, must have 
tended to damage the question materially with all those 
who know the character of this impOHlor. Wo trust this is 
an indication on the part of the union surgeons of their re- 
solve to^att off all eicresoences that might hinder the ad- 
hesion and slacken the enthiisiasiii of their supporters. 
There must bo ho rump in the matter, no discreditable 
alltanoea.*' 

Gentlemen, to that statement which congra- 
tulates the profession on the absence of Mr. 
Healey’s name I have a ready answer— that 
statement is a gratuitous wicked falsehood, 
from the assertion of which a man accustomed 
to feelings of honour would fi'coil. His name 
has never once btien omitted from the adver- 
tisements. The rest of tlm libel will speak 
for itself : that a gentleman of M|. Healey's 
standing %nd professional character should be 
fhrther termed a ^ountebank and (mack lawyer 
is as disgusting and vulgar os it is libellous. 

The fourth libel was published on the 30th of 
October, and is as foUows : — / 

** Every part of the three kingdom* of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland ia furtilthlng it* quota of reaiatance tn the 
anffuat ayarem of medical poor-law relief which univereally 
mcvaila. The meeting of EngUah poor-law aurgeona on 
Wedneadsy, waa not sa it might and ahnuld luvn been. 
There were pryacot about ISO, ineludlntr lookera-on. We 
flamty believe, but for the ainister Influencca we have 
before referred to, there would have been a thouaand me- 
dieel men et the meeting; one-third, Instead of onc- 
tventieth. of the medioel poor-luv ofjBeere of England and 
Wslea. Bnt would be se wise to conveneOa meeting of 
the merehante at l^ondooHin the present panic, under the 
•uperlnteadenoe of Joseph Ady and Ikry inlomond^ 
fUufhterl^s it was to convene a medical meeting under 
the auipioe* of Healey and tlogs. At the commencement 
of the ineetiiw the eelf-appotnted eeoretary would have 
taken an the whole day ky reading a confosed list of meet, 
ingt nod resolatliMis wbieri have been held, and already re- 
ported, eoiM of them weeke ago. However, the reetleeeneaa 
of the meetfbg warned the able chairman, Dr* Burton, of 
WaiaaU, and the Brieflese Qiiaek Secretary waa utiferemo- 
nlonely enuM onb** ( Laughtar. ) 

[Through a teohnioal urror, neither this nor 
tiu iMotvuig liM want to^e jury.] 

gButl«lheB, lioiir unAle men are tMwe- 
<#am oefuBfoteiiby in a career of falsehood, ^j^e 
dtalhndaitt first ^trled to dhow that, whatever 
titoae MtlemBn (j[dainlif ttnd Mr, Boss) meddle 
ftUed, and TuinM Averjfihing 

«d»ioh |^ |otmhedin tm evi 

dfiCBoofiafid>iA|uu iMNqknidsd in vigorous action 
MfiSSfo Wb& 1 ip despite 


Its quota! 

though, uawltttnglyf 



tjrtf of 
Thus does 


acknowledge the efficacy of the very exertions 
he meant to traduce. 

“ The meeting was not as it might and shoul 
have been: there were present about 150, 
eluding lookers on.*^* Gentlemen, there v 
present 300 medical gentlemen, besides^ lookars. 
on. He pretends to believe that, ffbm 2700 
medical gentlemen scattered throughout England 
and Wales, one from every three would have 
been present, when he ackowlcdgcs that meet- 
ings had been held in all the provinces, and 
knew that it was a meeting of represmiatives 
from those districts that was called in Loudon. 
This misrepresentation can mislead no one, and 
is, therefore, sim^y an exhibition of male- 
volence. The sentence which follows this vain 
attempt to deceive I do not know how to 
qualify. I am at a loss whether most to condemn 
its sheer stupidity, its utter barrenness of wit, and 
its coarse vulgarity, or the extreme malevolence 
which it displays. When my learned friend 
read this to you it provokeef a smile, and I 
can well suppose that it arose at its buffoonery, 
for there is no point, no satire, no redeeming 
wit, to be found in it ; it iflay be appropriately 
expressed by the term— low malignity. 

Mr. Healey is a man, in point of birth Mr. 
Wakley’ 8 equal, in point of education his supe- 
rior, his stimding is as good as Mr. Wakley ’s any 
day in the week; is he then to be compared 
by Mr. ti'm/sfei/ to Ikey Solomtms, of gold-dust 
notoriety ? 'i'he defendant then travesties the 
proceedings of the meeting at which the plaintiff 
w'os present, and represents Mr. Healey as de- 
siring to occupy the whole day in reading the 
reports of provincial meetings. Is it true, then, 
that the previous meetings liad been so numerous 
08 that their reports would occupy so much time 
in the rejdiiig ? How does this consist with the 
previous statement that the cause was being de- 
stroyed by Mr. Healey’s connection with it ? I 
have shown you, gentlemen, that the discretion 
of the plaintiff and of the chairman had removed 
all inconvenience to the meeting by superseding 
the necessity of reading the reports. But de- 
fendant says the ** briefless quack scqyctary was 
unceremoniously snuffed out.” You now hoc, 
gentlemen, that, if snuffed out at all, h(^ snuffeci 
himself out. The last libel was published on the 
Ist of January last, and was as follows: — 

" Thu Institute in ningiilaily unfortunate in itselTand its 
* proUSiifls.' Tho Poor-law C 'UVfintlon, which was to effect 
■o much, has, under itn suspines, proved s decided failure. 
M/e nee the managera are busily imploring-, by public ad- 
vertisement, the |>our-law surgeons to correspond with, and 
supply them with data and funds for their future prueeed- 
ln^« but. alas 1 neither statistics nor subscriptions are 
forthcoming. This Is Just as wu pradieted from the first, 
from our knowledge of the porties ooneerned in this affair. 
Tlipy, of course, attribute the fuilure to bvrsh poor-law 
guardians, and t<y|illenens on the pait of medlral men; but 
the real cause of mlure is much nearer home, and one that 
is not at all creditable to a both of geiiilcmen. With whom 
are tl^ associated 7" 

** The Institute is singularly unfortunate,” 
which means that it is not so fortunate as 
to have Mr. Wakley on its committee. De- 
cided failure,” indeed ! Why, the ca]^ac of 
the Convention has been flourishing, does 
flourish, aqd is fast progressing to the accom- 
plishment of the o^eots for which it was esta- 
Dlished. It has sufficient funds at its disposal ; 
it is givir^ personality to a great want; 
is collectinjflnlorination, and bringing it to bear 
in influential quarters. The statement of its de- 
cided failure id nothing but a decided falsehood. 
It has succeeded lu attracting to its objects the 
notice of men of pitflUmeutary influence, as was 
seen lathe propositions of Lord Ashl^. Mr. Dul- 
ler, the president of the Pooi^-law Commission, 
with whom the committee of the associatiB^ave 
been in protracted nnfi personal eommuoioltion, 
k at the present tiem colleotbia infbnnal^ in 
answer to inquiries which he nas set on fi>ot 
with retosnoe to the otjeots id the eonkmittee. 
The piess, also, has been warn^y infiaresteil inlts 
aims, and there is at fim p^drit tiine net s heivs- 

tnlen up 

jmttt'efe 

ptaattUx. Wak&qr irifhatf Si* SiUttW tfkk 
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paper of any nfideh has hot 
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thing that might servo to bring it and .its pro- 
ceedm^ intef discredit, and he has watched in 
:ain. Instead, therefore, of writing *' This is 
it as we predicted, from the first, it shoifld 
Ire been “ as we wished from the first the wish 
is father to the thought. The libel asks ** With 
whom are they (the poor-law surgeons) asso- 
ciated ?” Gentlemen, you have seen with whom 
they wore associated, and you have seen the 
effect. But, supposing that you strangers 
to Mr. Healey’s character, ana were in the habit, 
08 medical men, of reading the f/ancaf, with a 
knowledge of Mr. Wakley *s napition, what In- 
ference should you draw fSMn these words? 
What amount of moral turpitude would not 
these expresBiona suggest in the mind of any man 
BO reading them ? 

’fhe very means which the defendant has 
adopted to bring Mr. Henley into contempt are 
sufficient to satisfy my mind that at the time ^ 
published tlfese libels he knew as well ai atty 
num eould do that there was no foundation 
whatev(9 for his attacks. If he had the meins 
of bcaring^out and maintaining the truth of Iiiy 
one of these libels, he is not the man, gentleman 
to refuse to employ them ; he is not slow at 
making a charge, and the fact that he only deals 
in these goncriu a8a(»rtion8 is a proof that he had 
nothing which he felt he could substantiate before 
a jury of his countrymen. The plaintiff could not 
answer these charges because there was nothing 
tangible about them ; he has been, therefore, driven 
to this action as his only course, here to afford 
Mr. Wakley an opportunity of justifying what Ke 
has written. Mr. Healey could not have pro- 
ceeded criminally, for how could he go and make 
an affidavit denying, statements so loose os those 
charged in these libels ? Mr. Wakley, instead of 
meeting this action with a justification of his 
own conduct, comes and denies that Mr. Healey 
is a barrister— that he is proprietor of the JMfoo/ 
jTtmej— things which are as qptorious as day ; 
he knows that that is thr only policy available 
for him ; he only confirms and adds to the 
malignity of his previous conduct, when he re- 
sorts to such means of putting the plain^ to 
^ditional cost apd trouble by requiring him to 
^ovo what he already knows to bo true, while 
not a word is put on the record to justify 
his libel. Accuse a man of theft, or ^murder, 
or any dark crime# and he can meet the charge ; 
but to such insinuations as these what answer 
can be gwn but a bold cliallenge before the world, 
such as m^iven this day ? The defendant had tho 
liberty allowed him by a recent act of Parliament 
to apologizcor justify, if he could, tho statements 
which ho deliberately made. He has not done 
BO ; ho has thought proper rather to trust to the 
ingenuity of his counsel. He trusts to no weak 
instrument ; he knows that whafover old he cln 
del i VO from eloquence or ingenuity will be ren- 
dered him. But he will caU no witnesses, nor 
will he give me an opportunity of replying to his 
statements. Nevertheless, I am satlsfled that 
your verdict will be in accordance with the evi- 
dence you have heard, and I api sure it will be 
an answer to the calumnies with whiih the 
plaintiff has been assailed. 

The following witnesses were then ezamin^ , 
to prove formally the facts stated by the learned 
counsel: — « . 

ink. Eldred, under-tfeasurer of the Tomfile; 
Ur. Palmer, of the firm of Talmet and OltqrWp. 
printers; Mr. Cooke, the publisher and 
tered printer ; Mr. Boss, the secretary of ^e 
National Institute ; Dr. Burton, chaitiBaQ of 
Convention ; aq^ Dr. Hodgkin, the IflilidttttlBi of 
the Committee^ 

Mr. SergumtlUfourdthMitapUad In • i p ia di, 
irUcih, win tlM Munilig up of tho }Udio,"ira 
OxbsctftomSte , 

Hr. Sotfut .aOnWNd Athm < ft ‘ 

tatat. 

utMkr «NMmt.,‘«b.llNaSNf 
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THE MEDICAL TIMES. 


mamh0m bten iU r—\ wh^tei fm which the plriaitff had 
hitnaelf io the tlwreater of n euiror At l» 

9ft diNiMeHkaajftf htm in fhe tlif^tt degrtt 
wMftiftQllMU r^erred io the jury em^d Artec viohic^ I 
Mm m mninf thai ith^nnt btm mrejudtrtfd The^lotejl 
rnMmummd nmor read a word of the ItbOt in 
dlcC|itiog nne of ibe wiiiicMfc, no had reed one 1|U| 


I h«i heevd itiem read in the oiwnlng 
lintUrecoaiiBei. How.then. could that 

/ he shown of which the learned coaneet fpit e 

iif M Mid to mneh T The phintllT wm the pfonrletor af 
a yttnl nedioal puhlloetlon. the inerlu of which he (M^ 
^rgMiit Tslfourd) would not draw into Mia dleeuaMloQ»es* 
aaplla ataie that he thoufht the plsintilT was the last man 
to the worl#irKo should hare eomplalncd of Mr. WaklOf’s 
attacks, fbr he had not dared to pat In iMua a senieooe iia- 
amdlately following one of the passagcf aeftated aalibeikms. 
mhere it was ImpgUri that he was •• a tadecNdonvicted li- 
beller.'* He (MlHftveant Tatftiurd)dM admit that thai 
appUedto the plaintTfr, and. In thaftoaorthatciroumsfanee, 
ha thoaght the plaintilT would not have h«w thtn-skinned 
aoottfh to have felt any saasItifOiiaN ahoat attacks in the 
pnklle pre«s. With respect to the expression, " the quMok 
lawyer and mountebank who fntroded himielf upon the 

C or-lsw medical man," e hn ifa d as libellous, there mutt 
vs beeo some rstaqp Idt the plaintlfT uklng that to 
himself. It was not ttoMtural that the medical profresinn, 
of wkioh Mr. WaMig was a member, should be a little 
Jealous at pntltog a MhUaman of tlie long robe coming for- 
ward and UdUht aoaii a very adtive part In medipsl matters. 
It wae net Is^lm (Mr. Sergeant Talfourd) to say that a 
man fnight not aom^iifet follow pursuits collateral to his 
ordtoagt VasiMon^ but. generally speaking, foe world was 
veryjeiiloyi of vanatUlty of talent; and. when that versa- 
tllUp qnm dhnwn in the many-eolonred life of the plaintiff. 
IttdM Medvery unnatural that the medical profession should 
thtoh tbit It ehoiild be ellowed to transact its own eon- 
ssqrut. Beeidea. the plaintiff was the editor of a weekly 
iMper, hud had the means of avenging tiimself, week by 
WStoia for augbt the defendant or anybody else might write 
dChaemlng him ; it wat, therefore, too bad to come into 
MiUfVMd seek to mulct Mr. Wnkley in damages in this 
WM 8e (Mr. Sergsaot Talfourd) submitted to the jury, 
IMU When they considered the position of the plaintiff and 
Mm defonoant as wlltora of rival publications, in which rival 
dkuse Might be found, they would not think there was any 
mduat imputation that would at all entitle the piainttlf, as 
a rival editor, to call for the vengeance or the Justice of the 
tow. but that the parties might be well left to flght it out 
totbatr weekly newspapers, the appropriate arena for such 
a^dutest. 

Mr. Jttttice Maule told the jury the main question wat 
Mtih vispeot to the poblioation of the matter with which 
Mm defence waa charged, and Wiether it related tn the 
plalntilTanfl bad the eense ebargecaml imputed Io It on the 
rseord. It was InlpntedMhHt those articles in the Z^sneef— 
which did iMt all of thra mention tlMpplaintiff by name- 
applied to the plaintiff, and the question was whether they 
did so apply to him; and on that ths plaintiff had ralisd 
asvtfil^ witnesses, who said they had read, or heard read, the 
llpMs* and seemed eomewhat conversant with the iraii'ao- 
ttoup out of wbi< b those libels arose, and they stated in t^r 
Judgment they applied to the plalnuff ; and that evidsVe 
was not coniradioted by any oiner. But then the question 
wps whether those publications were librlloas, and had 
the fUfftping imputed to them in the declaration J Now, 
a Ulitl was a thing which was the rjbjeot of iin scllon, and 
UM snltiest also ol an iiidiotmqnt;|^ut in respect tn libels 
Made general prooeedinga, there wa« an act Parliament 
paeccu many years ago which was deolaratoi||||pr the law. 
abd which declared in a i aoti n of indipimearror libel the 
Jury might give a general verdict of not guilty, and were 
nut bound to find a verdiet of guilty on a simple proof of a 
mihllcaiion of libei ; and the character of the pubiioation 
to Ibe nneral case bad been left to the Jury cinre that 
Mom, the court commonly giving its opinion, which was 
IpW tod to It in the act, as to whether it thought the pub 



at n public meeting; butcalltog him **a brlefisss quack 
seergtiiry" was a thing which had a strung natural ten- 
dency to impair his rvpuutloD, hurt and annoy bis feelings, 
and Irdurs him to soma extent, end he (the learned Judge) 
thought it was libellous. To eay that a barrister was 
^brieflese" was notaeiiil thln|, though It would not be 
pilaus, sines many barrlsleri do not practise ; but to 
lUns It with the term ** quack" conveyed an Imputation 


)y libellous. If. on the whole, they considered any of 
ths chsnrss likely to bring the plaintiff Into public hatred, 

contempt, or ridicule, ths - ' . 

guilty, in whieh osse the 


m they would And the defendant 
SI,,. 1 , 7 , w... ,,».ausstlon of damages would remain 

to be determined, and which was a matter snUrely for their 
eonsldvratlon. 

The jury retired for a short Interval, and on thslr return 
gave in a verdict for the plaintiff— Damages. 40s. 


qpt^ddsandOtnesB to bring him Into contempt or ridicule, 
orw dofome his ehsrscter so as to injure his reputation, 
ana bring him Into public hatred, contempt, or ridicule. . 
That Wduld be a libel if a publlcstioo bad that teortency ; 
and ouJm present occasion they were to consider whether 
ths alMes in question wsre o' that description, and 
whotlMr they applied to the plaiutiff. The evidence went 
ssrtatol^ 10 sbew that they did apply to the plaintiff. To 
edl n matt desperate adventurer" was libellous; 
but to cay II person had formed an **impoUUe con- 
Bsctloo" with others was hardly to impute anything that 
had a nscsssatyr tondency cb defame him. If it had been 
said hs had fonuod a onminal eonoectlon, that would be 
another affkir. To oal( jp man who was a lawyer of some 
sort, and an editor of A newspaper. ** quick lawyer and 
Mountebank" and " an impostor," was ssmethinff, he (the 
leatned Judge) should say. which was injunous to bis rspu- 
talton. Ifanythingof that ktod was true. St was open to 
the defendant to prove it. U bed bfM said on ths part of 
ths defendant the libels wsSttMlIasral to be proved ; 
If they were so, they were thtogslM ^ 

been said With rwpeet to eO MttiW M the plsintlir and 
Bass to " Josspii Ady and Ibet hopPlWis," It was not at «ll 
appaiMitfoom ths deelsnilon, to| wps Itjd ail proved in 
evidondl. who Joseph Ady aor UmT ttmomons were. 

that appaared on the record Mtoir Might be men of 
higb eharsoler, whom therefore f| M^ht he very wise to 
pken at Um htod of imporunt bustoffs. fhejury would 
therefore take no aeeount of that as a libel. (lUughler.} 
Add sayipg Mista man had beeh " onceremenlously enulfod 
" was not 


way foiriy anpaotod to bear who 


Dncoremonlously 
More to him than a moo 
lanw forward as ttepfakto 


TESTIMONIAJi TO DK. BERNCASTLE. 

Dr. James Arthur Wilson, Mtiior phy- £ s. d. 
sician to St. George's Hospital 110 

— M. Hollis, Esq., Lewisham ..110 

Ditto from friends 110 

George Ainslie, Esq., Lewisham 110 

Ditto from friends . . ..110 

— W. Steel, Esq., Lewisham . . ..110 

Henry Oorbould, Esq., Islington 0 10 6 

E. J. Oorbould, Esq., Suffolk-placo . . 0 10 6 

E. tJnwin Derry, li^8q , 7, Jomes-streot, r 

Covent-gorden .. .. .. 0 10 6 

Dr. Ldshmar, Croydon.. . , . . 0 10 6 

H. B. " Fiat Justitift" 0 10 6 

J. R. T. Burroughs, Esq., Lee. . 0 10 6 

W. S 0 10 6 

F. C. Batt, Es(f., Abergavenny 0 10 6 

M. Hansby, Esq., ditto .. •• 0 10 0 

William Steel, Esq., ditto . . . . 0 10 6 

Elines Y. Steel, £^., ditto .. 0 10 G 

S. H. Steel, Esq., M B , ditto. . . . 0 10 0 

Richard Steel, Esq., Blaenavon 0 10 6 

Subscriptions received at the London and 
County Joint-Stock Bank, Lombard-street, and 
at its country branches. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION, 

RBSTONATION OF FROFBSSOK BRARDE. 

On Saturday last Professor Brande concluded 
the courte of lectures in the luboratory of the 
Royal Institution, and took bis final leave of 
the class nearly in the following woids : — 

** The time has now arrived, gentlemen, when 
I must bid you farewell, and, when I remind 
you that 1 have fulfilled the duties of the office 
which I this day relinquish for a period little 
short of forty jears, you will, I am sure, agree 
with me that it is time they should be ftans- 
torred to other hands. Long as tills period oi 
service has been, 1 mav conscientiously say that 
I look back upon it with unraiiiBled satisfaction. 


aii||led 

I have received nothing but iftidness and at- 
tention from the numerous individuals which 
each successive season has brought to my ac- 
quaintance ; and I have the pride and pleasure of 
enumerating among them many who have at* 
tained professional eminence, and some who 
have* shone as bright lights in the world of 
science ; so that the comfort which I dcHvc 
from the feeling of having done roy*duty, to the 
best of my talents, in tne station in which I 
have been placed, is enhanced by the sucoess 
which has attended my endeavoum, and by the 
conviction that the character of the school to 
which 1 l^vd so long been attached possM from 
my hands unsullied and unimpaired.^ 


GOSSIP OP THE WEEK. 

^ATAXi Appo«fTii»MTS.— John G. Williams, 
Suimon-Superintend^ ibo the Klnneor convict 

Naval ScROBOira.—At last meeting of the 
court of examlnem ol thelllDyal CtoUege of Sur* 
geons, M* William Law»eMe#piMHM^isenamina* 
tion fbr naval ourgeon ; thfa gentlaman hod pre* 
vioosly been admitted a member of Um college, 
Ida diploma bearing date Hay 10, 1141. 

• Royal Collecu of Somoiosrs. — Oentlemeil 


admitted members on the 2fith ult Messrs. 0. 
King, R. Stewarr, J. P. Smith, H. F. Leeeh, 
8. 1 . Peoron, J. H. Brownfield, S. F. Stnthom, 
J. W. Perry, R. M'Kiooll, A. B. Sharp, o;^ 
J. B. Hayes. 

Apotbboaribs* Hall.— 'Glentlemen odmittod 
mmbers on Thursday, April 2>:— Wj^m Cos, 
Bridgend, Glamorgknsnire ; Amdiew M*LeHan» 
Liverpool ; Edward Andrews, Rainham ; WilUam 
Fuller, Piccadilly ; Janos Yilute Mone^, Pase- 
ham, Hanto; Thomas Yeem, Payhembury, 
Devon; Charles Drew, Okehampton, Devon; 
Joseph Alfred Bean, Reldon, £s8ex. 

Tub Asylum for Ii>iOTs.-^OnThursd^ week 
a general court was held at the London Tavern, 
for the purpose of electing, by ballot, six sppli- 
oants from a list of seventy candidates, to ad- 
mission into the societyto 'asylum, Mltviiqiiaef 
Highgate, Sir G. Carroll, Bart., in the olair. The 
report stated that the charity, which was in- 
stituted in October, 1847, is for the care and 
education of idiots of both sexes, especially in 
the earlier periods of life, who will be ^ooarded, 
clothed, and educated for at least a period of five 
years, to prepam them as far as possible, ao- 
cord^g to the development of each individuid 
case, for the duties of life. I'here are now 
twenty- nine on the foundation, sixteen of which 
are destitute cases. 

Asylum for Idiots.— The first anniversary 
festival of this most valuable charity took place 
on Monday at the Londqn Tavern, and, although 
nut numerously, was very resjiectably attendea. 
It was expects that his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge wouldproside, but, owing to 
severe indisposition, that adiyintBge was not en- 
joyed by the institution. Lord Kotert Grosvetior, 
however, in the absence of his Royal Hq^hneos, 
filled the chair, and performed the duties with 
t tact and ability. He wea supported by 
> Carroll, Mr. Sheriff HUL Sir Jam^ Clark, 
Hr. Q. Thompson, M.P., Forbrn, Dr. 
Oonolly, Mr. S. Amory, Mr. T. Calloway, Dr. 
Little, Dr. Carlilc, Dr. pitchman, Mr. 8. B.* 
Brooke, Mr. T. Cooper, and other gentlemen. 
The appeals to the sympathy of the company 
Bccmea not to have been without effect, for 
during the evening subscriptions to the amount 
of £^0 were qpnounoed - a large sum, con- 
sidering that the charity is q$ill in the first stogt 
of infancy. 

Baths AND Wasrhousbr.— 'O n Monday week* 
at a meeting of the inhabitants of St. Mortiii's- 
in- the- Fields, held in the vestry-roSm, a report 
was read from the aqditors appointed to audit 
the accounts of the commisaioiiera of the baths 
and washhouses, now ejecting at the back of 
St. George's Barracks, Choring-crots, from which 
it appears that the work is promesing rapidly ; 
that the vestry have subscribea £260, and a saim 
of £6000 has been had from the Economic Life- 
assurance office in part of a loan of £10,000 on 
the rates. In the treasurer's hands there ia 
£2267. 68. lOd., and in the clerk's £20. 6s. 2a. 

Castor Oil.— There is atlCuniehan extensive 
establishment for the preparation of a peculiar 
kind of castor oil, now in great request, espeotoUy 

inltal:f. Witht ' 

flower water, it 
and it is efficient L 
usual oil— via., from eoe drachm bid a hell to 
three drachma^ Buchner haa found lait aeveMtyiv 
two parts of oil to twenty-eight of oloohd toad 
nr. As alcohol diosolvee to seally pmgelbe 
ito of tim castor oU, to inpofto eAcwep el 

I is readUy explained# 

PvmiMATxo Bon||^ of B|XM.TrM« Johltd »» 


water. 


[another 


the air conts4toiM to bones SmSSs 

extensive flight;# ja oeaMnoasis n 

teems m remain fpetloidiiS in to^t 

been generally adrtoad tot tonKlfo hownv«|b 
an mpiroepttbla tototo eif, to togs, 1C • 
Jobwa thinlw thts 
looks upon to Mto 
tone, l^y to oifl^i toto IM to 
to wings, to a toto to# toM 

of whIoE soma 60 
oertsftitoe. ^ 




driTttii alonff like geese, and which make no were appointed to wait upon the trustees of the for appearing m public, yet he had no ob^ec’ion 
attempt to fir when the femur has been per- Holborn estate, to asoertain if they would sub- to allow him 6d. a night, being the highest 
foratM. scribe a sufficient fund for the erection of public fee he had ever given any patient for such service, 

Thb PoLTnfonzrto InStitutiow.— T he new baths and washhous^. After the disuosal of Hicks added that usual fee was £1. Is., 
theatre is a very fine room, and well adapted for some further paroohlll business, thanks were .Swhich the patient whs entitled to six sittings. 
iMtures or exhibitions of scientific effects. The voted to the chairman, and the vestry broke up. oFlhcy were required. If more than sU sittings 
giPaC humber of modeie and specimens with CHLonoFonic in Htdaophobla.— T he Ballitn^e were necessary the charge was in the samo pro- 

which the iilstittttion aboi&ds have been re- Press has an interesting account of the case of portion. In reply to a question from the de- 
anaaged and elsa^fled with proper attention to Mr. Tayman. Ho was bitten nine weeks ago by fendant, Mr. Hieks said, he was neither a 
th^rvtflous ehsractefe and natures, and the bill a little dog which he owned, but, not knowing it phy»ician nor surgeon, and cottld not produce a 
of fkre, which oonsi^tts of lectures by Dr. Ryan was mad, the wound, which at first bled freely, diploma. He claimed the amqunt fox*work and 
and Pr^essor Hachhoffher, musical illustrations, was permitted to heal up. The diMp disappeared, labour done in the same way as if hfi had been 
dissolving view4 l|[p., affords a variety auffioiout but still he felt no apprehension of danger until employed to work in a shop.— ttiypommiBaioner 
to amuse and hisuuct visitors of every taste. Thursday of last week, when he felt a sudden (to the defendant) : Hid he you for a 

Amongst the numerous minor exhibitions of art and acute pain in the scar of the wound, which period of thr^e weeks } — Hefenlt ; He stared 
Ota some beautilblly out stones or seals by Mr. «hot up his arm to^is shoulder, and thence me in the face and eyes, and passed his finger* 
Gifford of tarious vmd animals ; they are very through his breast. Then for the first time were oyer me. ^Defendant then proceeded to state, 
•labaratdi# * the fears of tho unhappy man aroused. The that having called on the plaintiff for a delinea- 

Nbw GAlvsnio Apfabatub. — ^T he Rev. Hr. part which had been wounded continued to feel tion of character, he urged him very much to be 
Caltam, professor of physical science in Maynooth uneasy, and perhaps to inflame ; the patient be- mesmerized for his deafness/ and told him he 
College, has invented a new kind of galvanic came anxious, drowsy, melancholy, and prone to would cure h^ in a week. By staring at him 
battery, ^ which the pile consists of alter- anger, and complained of everything around he had produced great imtation in the eye, and 
nsfie piallea of aino and cast iron. In tho ordi- him. His slumbers, whon he could sleep, which caused it fer a considcraDle time to be much hi 
nary batteries, the use of platina plates is a was hardly at all, were disturbed with con- jured. He had never experienced the slightest 
souroe of great expense — >lho ondinary price of vulslve agitations ; his countenance frequently benefit front the treatment. There was no ab* 
platina being about 328. per ounce. . In those in put on ^le appearance of thfi deepest sorrow ; solute labour in the case besides staring in the 
which copper is substituted for platina, tho great his face bec ame pale and contracted, sweat broke face and in the eyes. — Thomas Bland (called as a 
number oi pairs of plates required renders a out from his tenmles, followed at length by an witness by the defondant)aaid : Mr. Hicks stated 
powerful battery equally expensive. A Wol- unusual flow of saliva from hU mouth, and by in tho Cuncert-hall that Mr. Havios would be 
fastombattery, to be as efficient as the one that constant tremour and convulsions. Now aU well in a week. — Tho defendant aUo added, that 
haf just beep, completed at tfie College of May- sleep was intermitted; watchfulness became con- Mr. Hickk stated in public that he (Mr. Havies) 
nootn, would require 10,000 pairs of copper and slant and iatense ; delirium, axfd finally the was much better under hU treatment, but he 
aino plgtes, and thus it is estimated that the en- agud? paver, showed itself by horrible shudder- did so without his authority. Ho (the de- 
tire battery could not constructed for less than ings whenever anything liquid came within his fendant) never opened his lips in the Con - 
£2000. A Grove baitery as powerful as the view. In his worst condition there appeared cert- hall. — Mr. Hicks gave a history at length of 
Maynooth one would require an, expenditure of intervals of reason, during which he would talk the whole transaction, stating, also, that Mr. 
£h600 for platina alone, independently of other sensibly of his condition, and warn his friends to Havies said he could, after the operations, hear 
cost, whili the Mayffooth battery has cost in the beware of him— a warning very necessary, and his own clock strike, although l^fore he could 
present instance only £40. A series of cxpcrl- the neglect of which nearly proved fatal to the not hear the bcU of St. Luke’s Church.— The 
ments were tried^ from which it appears that this Rev. William Fort, whose throat was for a short Commissioner said a person might charge for 
batteiT is three times as powerful as any other' time in the convulsive grasp of the maniac, but mesmerizing in the same way that he could 
*now in existemoe. A full-grown turkey was was soon providentially released by the inter- charge for galvanizing ; but, if he, held out that 
killed in half a second on being touched by the position of persons from the great orowd which there would be xcure effected by it, that was 
wires ; discs of iron, thick pieces of copper, and surrounded the house, who at that moment cn- another matter. IflThe case would require some 
pieces of the hardest tempered steel were ignited tcred the room. During the violence of the consideration, and he should give judgment the 
with the greatest ease. attack ether was administered, which prostrated following day, at ten o’clock. — The next morning. 

Singular Apflication of CHLOROFoaif.— his energies and caused him to fall, and in fall- the parties were again in attendance. Mr. Davie* 
Mr. Bon^ tanner, ofTwerton, having condemned ing he inhaled it a second time, for the purpose, wished two witnesecs to be examined, but the 
one of his pigs to die, not wishing to alarm his as h# subsequently said, of producing death, commissioner said he had heard the case the day' 
neighbours by its cries, and desiring to have the On recovering from the effects of the ether, his before, and, after asking one or two questions^ 
deed done in the most humane manner, deter- agonies increased, and unfortunately he became he proceeded to say, that if Mr. Hicks had under 
mined on trying the effect of ihloroform. The impressed with the idea that the ether increased takeiMo electrify a |pan ho would have been en 
butcher beiM in attendance, Mr. Boiftl applied his misery, which it is believed was not the ca*e. titled for hip labour, to\he amount for which h* 
to his neighoour, Mr. Harding, druggist, for the On the fifth day of the attack chloroform was contracte^j^It would not alter the matter if the 
article, Mr. Hartiing having offered to superin- administered, which rendered him insensible for plaintiff a9|Kl» tk the presence of the defendantr 
tend its application. The necessary preparations ten minutes. Convulsions succeeded, which that considerable benefit! had been received in, 
being made, Messrs. Druggist and Butcher pro- became so violent as to render it necessary to consequence of the operation*, although none 
oeeded to the sty to rouse &ehog. ■ Wh&i driven manacle the linibs of the patient. The chlo- had been received. If there was any imposture 
out, iostead of the usual preparatory torture of reform was a second time administered, and for on the public, the defendant, not contraaioting 
applying the noose and putting on the manacles, a while s^medBhoUy powerless ; at length it the statement made in hu presence, became a 
fee., as m the case of its swmish predecessors took effect, the imliappy man fell back insensible, party to that imposture on the public, and 
under similar oiteumstanoes, not the ^ghtest made three attempts at respiration, and died, could scarcely be allowed to say no benefit had 
coemion was ifsed, but the animal was treated by The Free iVsi* thinks the ^oroform was ad- been receiv^. That such benefit had not 
its maater to a good sniff of chloroform, which, ministered too late, as the unfortunate man was eventually been received as the langfiage of the 
to the satisfiictm of all present, had the effect of dying at the time. Had it been given at an plaintiff might at first have induced the defendant, 
insltaitly depriving the oreatffre of allcMnsation earlier stage of the attack, it is believed it weuld %> believe, might bo a sufficient reason for di- 
and moChiD. The fetal stab wu then inflicted ; have at least assuaged his sufferings. recting that tEn costs of the suit should'be di- 

not a squeak or any other sound was heard ; and A Mushsuzbu’s Bill. — A t the County Court, vided. The defendant must pay £2. Ids. 6d» 
the pcoeess was finished without the least inoon<< before Mr. CommisaioDer Lowndes, on Wednes- (28. fid. being deducted for each appearance la 
venience or muty to the catttase. day se’nnight, a rather singular case was public), a!nd naif of the costs, on Monday next* 

lMTmAiiuBA& Bv]UALS.^-^n Monday a vestry heard. Mr. Uwiu Thomas Hicks, the lecturer The Ceinmuiaioner, addressing Mr. Hicks, said- 
meeting Was YaM in 8t. Clement Hanes parish, on mesmerism and phrenology, summoned ** It does not appear to sne that there was am 
Btrand, chta Bev. Henry Ellis, rector, in the William Davies, linen-draper, of Berry^street, underfekiiig of ' No cure no pay.' If there .hoMl 
dhiiir»>to nominate churchwardens, to pass the for £3. 3s., for mesmeric operations pmdbrmed been such an undertaking youvrould have n* 
draichwardens* < aooounta and 'for the trans- upon the defendant at hit own request, for a covered nothing.'* Mn Hicksj ** There was no 
action of gmeial aflhira. & answer to a question period of ^ree weeks. Mr. Hicks stated that such undertsking." 

fechi Mr. Hhggtat, the ohai^nan said wat the the defendant waa operated upon for upvrards of Thb I^tal 8oouiTy.--rThe Earl of Rosso i* 
chumfe oososttittee appefttted to adopt nkeasaiss^ three, weelu, for deSfoess, and that he hac^p-, mentiomKl as UMIy to succeed the Marquis of 
raspOBting burials in etlioB and towns had nomi- pesred in phblic qt his lectures, atid stated Nferthampton as President of tlfo Htnral 
noM taMly cleigymen and twenty laymen, no<had TOceivedgmt benefit fioom the treatmejit. Maaicaauic ig lNntA.-*-Dr. Esdidle, whoso 
whoso aofOM wars to hi forwarded to Lord The defendant, afeer the period named, ceasefNo name has become fhmilier in conneotiou with 
Morpeth, forlUalordahip to eopelnt a oogiraiftee attend as usual, and,^ although he stated ot meamerism In lild^has been^ oMmmtodmireai^ 

fMm — jk — II- he would pay Mk. Hicks'’a uaual fM,"whon Kti rtathAnaSA ilkm 

the bill for £8. 8a. was sant in, he^nriutnod 
another bill, fo ttm vfey 'df M oft 
£8. 8i. forolfowthgldM on W. 

oafeibited at 3b^ 

Hifika tam' yMaa tItaL 


Junior smSeon of foe Oofentta n s mi da ne^ 
also leam that the m mtabMriimesg^ tfeelita^ 
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42, mmoli respected by ell wVo know him. — 
ApdL MX Fingles, wd 37 y oars, of fever, Charles 
Lfi^drenge, i^q., L.K^'O.S.I,, medioal attendantof 
tlle]Pis)kms and (ilaBnoviu Dispena^.— /.pril 7* 
at BrUton-hill, fitr^tham, aged 2G, Henry 
B, CuUen, Ei»q., surgeon, — At St. Servan, 
iVaaoe, on Bastor Smioay; in the 84tK year d| 
his age, John llapic Newtog, «Bsq., M,K.C.S7 
a^d of hex Majesty's iforces, sincerely and de- 
sqxarcdly lamented ^by his family and Monds. — 
<]li the drd inst., at his rd^idence, Upper I*ort- 
l^id^ldaoe. Wands worth-’tonA William Squire, 
surgeon, iig«d 38. 

MAOvrmA^Ab ah AjuyjnfWP Aeh*^ nic, ^On 
the 27Ch ot Oj^er li»t, at nleveit o’clook m 
the forenoon, JKm in Paris took poison by 
log a pieoe of M|n and butter Bprinkled with dm 
];^wder of sreehious aeid* Pour hoUrs after slie 
took a cup of coifoo, Vvhbdi produced 'Vomiting, 
^tweon six and seven ^ in tho evening Dr. 
Chammortin was oi^led in, who found the pa« 
tient sul&ring ujld^ all ‘tlie symptomh ol ai - 
sonioal poisou^ng^ H4 presmbed liy drated mag - 
nssia ; 300 graminptt (between ume and ten 
ottnoee) of geleiliAiaod nlkgnt'Bia were^adnnms- 
teisdut four doses In the course ot tvio horns, 
gi^g;Yliefo liquid alvin<' evocuuhona, xho 
piU^SOt movweti.— rntoa M (h< alt . 

or Io3)iM2: Stainh.^Ii having been 
M the ^‘Aunttla dc Thdrapeutupu*” that 
uiSQl ifS gn excellent means of removing irom the 
flpl^B^thiS btam now so commonly produced, 
Bbtlgaigne found that it certainly did ho 'when 
those wore quite recent, but m nowiHt more 
ehidly than water. But, howTver deep oi dry 
imy inay be, they yield to alcohol,— Med.- 
Okfr. 


TO CORHESrONDENTS. 

Gentlemen who have written to us for “ slips'* 
of communications,** “ advertisenlentB,'’ &c., 
are informed that the publisher who has the 
superintendence of our sprinting operalioiiH, 
being the registered, and not a practical, 
printer, ftuds it quite impossible, in the large 
printing establishment ot Messrs. Palmer and 
Clu 3 rton, in which tho Medical TmuiS is printed, 
to tiA( cute the numerous small orders that are 
forwarded to him. lIis torrespondents will 
hnd It lit once cheaper and easiei to have these 
reprints made by a local printei . 


“ A Constant Render” uiformR uS* that *' havjiif recently 
hnd ocraainn to remove from tin tibiu of a hoy, ubuut 
luuilten Y<*ai8 of ng'i, a laige aequPRtruin of necrosed 
boiii;', I (leterinined, |)iior to Um uper<ttlon. to aitmiuister 
the ehlorulDrin !.«(( irdiiijifly pouted about halt t dram 
ut>on a hilk pocket-hjiidlvcii'bit I, and appliid U In the 
oanal way In Uhh thin i minute the whole ol thn 
musdea bi>LJune pirkolly rxffid— the hands weio firmly 
1 ‘ltnclied, and the iicc lluulu 4l Ok OTiuuiiiiut; the piilae 
at the \fiiet it was scan eh pi n t ptible, ami the hri aihititf 
fisrun* stLitoioiiH Alanni'd for the SAfety ol my p\liiiii, 
1 i.oiniueiiLt d dashing cold water in hib fare, and had the 
windows ot theauainiun opt tied, that, Ihi re iin^ht be a 
free ciri-ulitioii of *ui. lu two luinutLs the spa'm ot the 
inusclex AHibhiiled, Lite bietilhing beiduio natural, Honsi- 
Inh y retimed, and hts body became bedewid uMlh a 
copiou‘4 perHiiiralion. Me ixpus'^ff biioaplf as luvinigr 
been it> a i oiiitoriaiik' sh t p, and k It no head u he on the 
rtluni of hc‘tnihilit> i, atu ruanlH reinoved the di ad 
poidon ot bone with > 11 1 having leeouiKe to an iukps- 
tluUc agent.” 'fhest i ases aie not uii(.i)mfhuii. 

Mr. T. Mead.” — X'ln name ifi not on our mil. 

“ Omega” ih labouring under a mutikr 1 he surgeon who 
pi riorinrd till opuiaUon wus Mr. J uigussuii, nt Kuiy’i. 
Colliege liospital. 


**Medico-ChirurguB.”— Yes. g| 

''Dahitani.’'— We should reoommend the eum ollbred tp 
be immediately accepted. 

” A Pupil ” Two year* of apprentioeehip, with the con- 
Hcnt of the master, may with propriety be spent in SO* 
lending lectures in London. The Apothecaiies* Company 
would raise no ohieolioit. 

”A Young Burgeon.” — We cannot state Uie uepal salary 
paid to surgeons of pasBenger-vessela^ U varies much. 

"CurioBo”— No work, tl|at #e know of, has'^ever been 
published on the subject. 

“ Electron.” — W’'o snspeot our correspondent^iB no* a mem- 
ber of the medical profaision; If jio, we would advise him 
to leave medioal gnlvaiiiam alouo. 

**Aii iiish Student, Dublin.” — There are more English 
medical asBistapts than can find empldymeut. « 

” Philos, Brighton.”— Cooper's ** Surgisal Dlotionary,” or, 
Chellus's ” Surgery,” edited by South. 

** PormiRhUB.” — Dr. V. Hawkins, the registrar of the Col- 
lege, Bhniild he addressed. 

”6ociub.” — P roof must be given of the apprehtlcnhip 
having been duly served, or the Company oannot admit 
In oaaininalion. 

“Querut.”— Wfi should certainly prefer the antiphlogistio 
plan of ireatmunt. 

” i . B , ifluszoiv.”— The candidate for an assi tant-sur- 
g( oncy 111 the army must possess a diploma from either 
London, r.diuhurgh, or Dublin. 

•■(^elhuii ” — Communications loeeived. 

V Mr. •Allred Lbi. worth, Bui well, Notts.”— The letter on 
”^'l he PioteRHioii as it is” has come to hand. 

* Dr hdn ard Hearne, Bomhumplon.”— The paper on Ether 
and ( lilororoiiN will appear at an early opportunity. 

” M 11 Xhe Lomuiuaication has not been overtook d. 

•‘A Two 'i pars’ 'iubscHWr.” — 1. Yes. 8. We cannot ex- 
ai Lly say but ti<d a large sum. 3. Yes. 

VV. riosp, MancliPbLer.”— We regret exceedingly 
till dolHy. Xhis inten sting case, however, has been la 
t>|)p h>i home lime, but. owing to a prpss of matter, we 
iiMvp pobiponed its pubheatlou from week to week, Xt 
shill shortly appeat 


MOKTALITY TABLE. 

JPIsr ih$ Week ending Saturday, April 29, 1848, 


Causes of Death. 


All CAuaBH : 

8YB<;iFXBJ}CAtrSBfl... 

2SyiKi4>tlc (or Epiflemir, En-' 
4eniic, and Coiitafi(iouB)l 
Diseases 

SPORADIC DiB EASES. 

Dropsy,^ Gancqr, and otherl 
Diseases of uncertain or| 

variable Seat 

J^lseases of tUc Brain, Spina) 
Marrow, Nerves, ami 


Discasce of the Lungs, and 
of tho other Organa otj 
Bespiration .... . 

Diseases of the Heart and; 

Blood-vessels 

XMsMses of the Stomach,] 
lulvtir, and other organs 

, of Digest? ')ii 

Diseases of the Kidneys, Ac. 

(Jh4||dbirth, Diseases of the 

Bil^nnstism,' Disoases oi! 

the Bones, Joinu, 

Diseases of the hkin, CeUu- 
Jiar Tissue, 

Old Age ; \ 

Valence, 4*j(^yation, Cold, 
aad luteapOBauf^.f. 

w "iNOTTOE. 

BtJBftCEiBBES IN AHfeiAR are rosijectfully re- 
quest, in conformity 'witli, the terms of their 
. svbsotiptions, at onfiQ to forward then remit- 
tances to the OFFICE. 

The subscription for Hio stamped edition 
Medical Timee is 15s? for tho lialt-year, 
and tl. 5s, for the year, paid in advance. Tost* 
o&cc orders, or ordeis on^ parties in town, should 
be (jnade out i& the Siiune of James Ang^rsteln 
Carfrao.- 


Total. 

Avera^je of 

Springft. 

•)(lf 

043 

Uhfi 

030 

238 

17<* 

\sk 

cd 

105 

122 

148 

129 

34 

33 

48 

02 

7 

10 

9 

12 

10 

9 

1 

, 1 

40 

1 SO 

1 10 

1 29 


'• N (i 'I h« laird Mayor u a Iil<i-gov<*riior of Ihi* inaLitii- 
tioii., but we ( animl stale huw many tU'^es hi lias ibo 
powii ol rtPommniihiig. 

• l^Rcliychiilugibl ” — I We taiiiot givi all tht uifoiiua- 

tliiii bought in letvioiici (o \.mi.ticaiMnidicil iii>>ULnlioiib. 
Asrigaidklki liiuaUi asiliiiii al Hioomiiigdale, ui are 
eiiuhleU to iMlonij uur conebpondeijt that iL iv built at 
Manliattaii\illi, HuMMi mill « Hum Nci> \ oik. About LUO 
HI ns of land Hit. Bttatlii.d to liir r sUbliblimpiil, u huh 
cm Hi'iommodate 800 piluiils Iht rhargi m an. Irum 
two to ten iloilurM p( r wnk lor board, Stc No free pa<^ 
Unit I are admitted 8. lliu « ollege ui I^haimaiy ot 
New York lb (oinpobLd ot (tuiiiuiB .ind dtuggiiit%, and 
w iH i bartered iii 18.il 3 Wl do nut Know what inHiitii* 

turn oUi correbpondeot rtferb lo in ihiu qucMUiiii, unless 
It be iht LoWege ot X'hykKiaas and bui^eons. wXiirh wan 
founded in 1S07, by an utt of the 1 cgiblaliire, al tlie ro- 
cominiudatiou of the regcNU of the uiiiveiHity, by whom 
it IS goveriM d. 

** A Ri guUr buhbrriher ” It would he illwgal 

” Int<|uirer ” — 1. Xt is not certain tJiil the ophthalmia m 
SRustfd by Contagion, aa it hoa appealed in peisons Who 
have been especially laielui not to touch their cyea viirii 
anything Hulled liy the urethral dki liarge. 8. Di. Vidal 
dc CasBii puhhbhed llie caspb relcrrcil to. 

”L. A. C." — i'lu lurouci had no buHinesf To call in ques. 
tinri the qualiflcalion i be law liaa cuiiTerrod upon lireii- 
Uales ol the Mall the right to piauU||, and mir rorre- 
spondeiit m eniUled to the uauat||Pe, which can be 
recovered in the Lounly X^^uurt, 

" Mr. Shrniun '* will oblige us by sending the wlioicol the 
inaiiusi I ipC 

” A biiigeon b \ssi<«Unt ” — Tht rr would be no impropriety 
in III ikiiig ihc stHtemeui suggeuied W bat the result may 
he w e are unable to toreiel. 

Meiv'ui.”- Ui do uwt loudi gentiol pulitios. 

“ AmiiMiB B.iupPi latia ” — Ihe letter imi^ piohably be very 
inlcreslmg, hut It is wiiUen iii such a n^anoei that wu 
are unuhle lo read it. 

” Anti-Linpirii ” pro|u>8es that a Midiral Tratt Soclaty 
should he established and well supporlvd,” lu order to 
giVH ilip public sucu iHfoimalioii us sualJ guard them 
Hgunist being duped by quacks, wliose only object is 
pfniidir.” 

** A Subscriber since 1842.*'— A foreign diploma pufehased 
wlthoul axamlnalion is a worilileaa piece ol pcuchment. 

” LUciiis ” should call iii the assisCHiice of one of his brother 
praotitioners in hU neighbourhood. 

“ Aqua Puinpcginis ” m evidently not a friend to tho cold 
water system. His strlciuies are of too persimol a 
imt>' 0 to he pubhslied. 

*• 'Jl’ JJ. llie leech is of the order annelides. It is 
oviparous. 

'* must he eatisified* with tXie answer given some 

tunc back in our Not^MM/to Corrt^spondeuts. We canimt 
engage to Bend private cammumcatioiis to all who may 
wishTit. ^ 

• Aoadentieuk.”-^Wa must decline the offer. 

” A Constant Reader.”— foreign diplomas are iibt admis- 
sible fur pon«f>kw apivolatments. 

•f Mr. LQuo&.**--^k>i&iimMdnaoa rscciveA 


” A Iteadiir of the Medicai -Immersing the body m 

.iii> material, uiuh .m ash* s, salt, 9aud,&c.,U aalXed a dry 
hath. X*i rspiratiuii w s ofuii pioituced iii the ancient 
suiiatornim b\ pulling the patient lu hot sand. 

” Nat II mil hi Mevcii dlffpieiit ruses are euuiqerated of 

thr homo. 

A huiiHtribci, Uideford " — ChlorofoinT is generally od- 
loinis tred irt the way pointed nut by Dr Kimpson An 
( thui-uihaler could be used with tko preiuiutions men- 
tioned. 

•* Mr M . XI Johiifton, Gnat Marlboroiigb-etreet.”— 1. By 
applying to the secretary of tlio ColXrge ol burgeons 
u piper will be obtained deserihmg the course of educa- 
tion riqtiireil loi the diploma. 2 It i>* nut necessary 
to ublaiii liint ihenApolhtcanes' licence. The expenses 
will depend on circumstances. 

' Mr. A. Xlohiuson, Lyiui '* — 1 Tho diploma is not ne- 
cessary , but ttierunWuuld nut bu so good a chonee of 
suci ^•pdingjin the ciuony without as with it. 2 I'he laws 
are mmily the svme as those which govern tho medical 
piolession in Lngland. 

” Mr. J. H. Moriio, 2, Psinccs-roil, Ooventry-strset.”— 
Loniuiuniratiou isceived. 


•* Mr G. O* Maxwe 1, Friars L^nn.”— The publication of 
the papers has.bavu dalayed iu consequence of ” press 
of u.attei.” ihc request shall be attended to, 

” Mr. John ilogg, 71, Upper Gower-slreet.” — The answer 
ruterrvd to another coi respondent. 

” Apotherary A stiU may be used for lavender-water, 
under the ai/e meniioned, without our correspundoot 
being liable to a proieoulion. 

” A Practitioner prior to the Act of 1815.'*— Communica- 
tioiiH addrtssed to the mem bore of the Uedleal Mutusl 
ihotocliun Society reoAved. 

” Dr t. ,XA)ckbart Robcrt 8 on.” 7 -CommuaioaUoa received. 


The comnaunications from 8t. Oeorge*s, Gharing-eross, and 
Loudon Hospitals, will bo inserted next week. 


Lctiurii and oonimunicattons have also bemy reoelved from 
A Lonstaiit Readot; Mr. T. Mead; Omega; N. O. ; 
I'sychologist. A Regular Subscriber; Inquirer ; L. A. 0, ; 
Mr. yhertinn; A buigt^on’e Assistant; Mentor; Amious 
Paupertatis; Anti-hiiipirio ; A Subioribar 'since 1849; 
Luoius; Aqua Pumpagimt; T. B. G.| M. D.& Aeade- 
miou4; A LonsUui Reader*; Mr. Lelaoa; Medtoo-OU- 
ruigus; Dubitans; A Young Surgeon; Curioso; Bleo- 
tron ; An 1 rXsh Stud«oy„ Dublin ; niilos, Brlghlon ; Per- 
missus; Soeius, Uuen't; Y. B., Glatji^; Celtwri; Mr, 
Alfred Absworth, BulweU* Notu ; Dr. Ddward Beimiev 
Soutbnmpton; XI. H. ; A Two Years* Subscriber t Mr. 
A. W Close, Manchester; A Reader of Ihe Medical 
VitMM\ Naturalist; A Bubsenber, Bideford; Mr. W. K. 
Johnson, Great Maribormmb-etreet ; Mr. A. Bobuieoa, 
Li «D ; Mr. 11 . tlorne, 2, Friudiw-row, OoVentnr-street ; 

Mr. M. D. Maxwell. Friars Lyod; Mr John HTugf. 7t, 
Upper Oower-street; Apotheetryt A PBrntiuoner prior 
to the Act of 1815; Dt. C, Lookhart liMerbMm; Mr, 
Keinbcil, KoohI*; Mr. Spoouer, Bian'diord; Ma Lovea 
less, StalUlridge: Uf. Mtmtb, Ackrioftouy Mr. Lupton, 
Thame ; Mr. Edwarde. Chlppenham^UB. Hopm Eo- 
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«tlMMARY. Hat IS. 

Oftidtitjix LtoTUHtf-; 

te ifMnR of tbc iDOfR IttfKivttiilt Pdititt in 
O. OUT^ll1£,Eiq.; rMd by Mr« 
|lAVCOC£***^lAWtiMi XyX. On Wouodt and 

lq)iiilMdftb«OlM«t 17 

*• * .. 

OBIQIITAL OOKlUnnrnOKB- 

t On filniurdMof EiUaay in TTrlmny DiafttoHt * 

. nud 1PRtboBBy«^ and on tbo Meanii of atoidlag 
tlioin. by VBNABLE8, A.M., ll.B 80 

BBOQEEOS OF MEDIOAL iClBNOE-- 

Aaadomy of SoUmofs; MeoUag of May 1 81 

* CMOation of Blood,*,.... 81 


Aeadtny of Modloliidi Hoetingi of Afstil 89 and 

May 2 88 

Inmnity roaultlnf from Scdltavy Conflnemont 88 

Oorobral Oongoadon 88 

Inftuonee of PoIttkMdBronto upoa^o f roduetion 

oflasanity 88 

PatbolpfioM Qoo&M of infaato....^.’ *88 

BOYAL MBDICAL ABD OHIBX7BdlCAL BOCIBTT 83 

I IaBADBSS- 

I The Parliamentary Committee 81 

Bethnal-green Warriors and the College Diploma. . 81 

Asiatlo Cholera in the Metropolis 86 

On Mtdleal Edulatioi^ 25 

Lectures on Gimshof Wounds 86 

The Lanado Bill for Beotland 87 


Fhnit ClArjilfiP of the Boyal GoUlgn ot Ooheral PtaoS 

doBofac^BaFtni^d and Wales.*.... 

GOSSIP dUF ilBB 88 

London X^ntrorlfiy OoBege /. 89 

Xing's Oolioga. 444, I8 

London HQSipUal..r*«*«*Vf.4. 

Oharing^erosp Xtooptkt MddMlI iHAbol, 'Vbet 

Strand ..... 4 . Bl 

St. George's Sehool GNaYeaor*9l|hoe v Hi 

St, Bariholometr*slBa|ipltaL u.u^ .-f. .f . . «• «* . . tl 
St, George's Hospital Bpiiioal .s...#*.**.. 81 
£;t- parte Berncaitle It 

Applleat&on of Chlorofoita ta ||Mi| 71^11*8^ « * 4 * / |l 

MOHJALITY TAW* b 

TO OOSBBSTONDENTB 0 


* ORIGINAL LECTURES. 

^ 0 

• 

LECTtrSES ON SOME OF THE ifORE 
IMipOBTANT POINTS IN BUBGEllY; 

By O. J. GtTXHRIE, Esq,, F.R.S., 

Beadaby Mr. HANQOCK, Surgeon to the Ghailng-oross 
Hosttltal. and Lecturer on Anitomy and Physiology at 
the Boyal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital. 

• * LuCfTUKB xni. 

OH worrwDs and Ajuuiba of the chest. 

Protrusion of a jiortion of the lung during erpiratian, 
when ^ wound of the chest is left open ; treat- 
ment ^ the protrusion ; cases by Jtoland^ Sholtt 
de BurOnOf TidpiuOf Flildanus, liaysch, S, Cooper, 
and JD* Anghna, Mr, Aruiretrs's ease of extensive 
tnjufw to the chesty deteripUo$i of a preparation 
m the musmim ^ the College of Surgeons, 
Wounds of tUu intercostal and internal mam- 
mary Rrtori(‘fL; hemorrhage rarely occurs frotn 
woun^ of these arteries ; M, Goyraud*s operation 
for ligature of the internal mammary, when 
e(f ; Baron Larrefs ease; treatment of 
soounded mtereostal arteries ; liavaton on wounds 
^ the intercostal arteries; Mayer on the means 
Jfor suppressing hemorrhage from those vessels ; 
difficulty of doing so, when the parts arc unsound, 
and the hemorrhage secondarf; case of Oetieral 
Sir George Walker; Mr, S. Cooper* t case ; Dr, 
Graffs eeUe; case of wound of the inten'ostal 
artery, ihe hetriUrrhage suppressed mtkout the 
hgature. Wounds ot the head and neck: 
Ugalure of iho main artery, when a branch is 
wounded; danger of tying sw^mtery at ^ dwtanee , 
M, Bresohede eaie; j^xstment of cut throat; 
gunshot woundsfi^%e neck ; treatment gf incieed 
wounds the Jt^f^f incised or laceihtted wounds 
cf the eyelids of thg eyes, nose, and 

gars ; fiWMst MaBffdM^^haUs ; ease of Copt, 

; BiManudS^ne of wound of the superior 
musdUary hone,gmrt of the eword^ehoaih remam* 

» • ing in the wound; camm->*hot ifduriee of the 
^ace; ease pf extenHoe wound qf the jjpee hy n 
p^qfaheU; diifressing rPsdite wousids 0 / 
thefaeefhmtnusket-Mls; eoneemsentemawosis; 
pmeUdmw wounds impddmisigUe hones of the 
faepi somary Jhdulas wound of the pasPitsd 
gland ; ofihelaehrjffnal bones or sac ; qfthe Sppot \ 
Jaw ; Omeral Stf COHn HalMs ease i wounds 


m eye /Imiihodf MginatfahaU behind tie 

A of Inhg mix Mmd&mue drotmde dmiBg 

Wfe«h8, ^ 

tiouhfirly III eatptpfddL niihtm ihe wound b loljt 


tholtDigjp«iit8ii4«^MBtao^ be 


advisable, unless it should be evidon^ stran- 
gulated, a state which rarely occurs. The aur- 
face of the lungts but httle e|n8iblc, touching it 
causes go apparent pain, and it* adhesion toiho 
edges of the cut pleura is more advsn^gwus 
thin its separation from it. It should, therefor^, 
be slewed to remain, or bo so far returned, if it 
cun be BO managed, as to rest within the edges 
of the divided pleura, and fill the gap made 
by the incision, over which fne integuments 
should be accurately drawn and retained as di- 
rected, The adhcsiOBi of the lung to the pleura 
coRtalis arrests the inflammation, and may pre- \ 
vent its progress to other parts of the cavity. 
That the inflammation may extend -further into 
the substance of the lung, is possiblo; but, when 
the sufierers arc otherwise healthy, the chance of 
evil from inflammation of the general cavity of 
the pleura is not greater than^from pneumonia. 

I have had several opportimities of seeing the 
lung protrude, both in gunshot ga well os in 
incised wounds, and whenever the protruded 
lung has been completely returned I have ob- 
served more inflammation follow than where it 
has been allowed to remain under the precautions 
recommended. Tlirec cases were brought under 
my notice at BTusseli), after the battle of Water- 
loo, and were not iutoriered with — greatly, as I 
afterwards understood, to the advantage of the 
patients. 

The protruded lung, when left uncovered and 
unpfoteoted, soon loses its natural brilliancy, 
dies (j^uickly, and shrinks, add becomes livid, 
without being gangrenous, although it may be- 
come so. In such cases the protrimod parts may 
be removed ; but it should never be separated at 
its base ^om i^ittachment to the pleura costalis 
by whieja it is unrounded. 

Rolana, who praotised$$n Bolonna, 1264, 
first cut off a p^ion of lung which had pro- 
truded; but not until he had obtained the per- 
mission of the bishop, and the certificates of thf 
desire of the patient and thirty of his friends, 
that it should be done. Sholtt do Burano is said 
by Andre de la Orui to have done the same thing. 

Tulpius gives an acount of a man who, sper 
\ days, had three ounoes of a mortified ^ lung 
remeiyed* and recovered. Dying six years alter- 
waids, the lung was Ibunda^ering to the pleura 
at the part whmh had been ixdured, btat m oth^ 
sign m disease. Hildsnns, having retnoved a 
{deoe by the aatud omitery under siiiiBer oir- 
cuaistaikces, was net eontmted to allow NaSufra 
to act for herself, buAIntroduoed a wooden wedge 
between the ribs to ke^p thdtn jaa^rindey, fhtil 
the temahi^g portion 6i the^ lung 'shninkiJiSik 
mttf the dnest, the patient xe^vethig in apll ofv 
bw^^W^W^J^ysoh recordtasaneyier 

in wIi&hMw ti«d itMKttna'nqriie t*» 

pKtnqlod 

it Wl 

tiM, ahA iiM»> » 


length hstween the fifth and six r£bs,4df0iW 
which the lung, protruded, a traiii{!fwll 

wound on4ts stirface. The t^truded portimijl 
the lung was returned by D’Anglois with 
Acuity ; the edges of Uie wound were broum 
together by bandages. 'Hie shock pi the iidtlij 
lasted three days reaction was overoomo by r^* 
peated bleedings, ike, ; in six Wedks the Cum 
wat rootplete. — La Lancstte Frmcaise, April 1, 
1846. 

The two following cases are given, from thear 
extraordiUal^ nature and successful results ; — 

Case 154. — A Prussian sailor was admitted 
into tliF liondoii Hospital, under Mr. Andrews, 
Feb. 25, 18.11, in consequence of having besn 
Struck down by an fron bolt, five inches and a 
half tong, and two and S half wide, belonging to 


the end ol ft irmail y ard, which was lowermg* 
and which perforated the chest, and entered ths 
deck for an inch, compressing his cHbs^ into n 
space not exceeding fbur inches. The 
entered the chest between the fourth and 11^ 
ribs of the left sidc^ about «ali iiidi and a half 
from tho middle of the bfeast-bonw, and came 
out bctweiTS tb« eleventb aud twelfth fibs, about 
four inches frOm the spine. The countensnee 
was Uvid, breathing difficult, threatening suf- 
focation, pulse irregular, and he spat up ssaaU 
quantities of frothy blood. Alter a tame he 
raUjUpd. This recovered, and was con* 
valesomit on the SOtb^f ^ay* or in three month^ 
Tho qUdHity of blood spat up (iid not enospa 
that oommonly coughed up in broken ribs* 
discharge of pus from the wounds till they hid 
healed was very trifliUg. The pulsi^tion «w ths 
heart was very violent,! distinctly ralshi^ tbe Wid* 
clothes, li^c lost about, eighty ounoes of blood 
from tho arm, and had three hundred leeeheh 
applied at different times. His mduth was sqfc^ 
in eleven days after his admission, fi^m the ox* 
hibition of calomel and opium. 

Mr^ Andrews gave me the onportfinity Of ex* 
amining this man, in 1841. He wgs m gS^ 
health ; the breathing of the sido injured goba } 
the aOtlon of the heart violent, but not irregnhy. 
The depression n|ade By the bolt and its cicatm 
waS so dirSotly ofer the f reat vesasis % 
must have pagpifii between them, pushing, tmm 


was driven t^ujSb* wis b«t 

*TCAS3tal55.-In the mUsemn of Ata HdM^Cs% 
lege (rf Suxfgooni tbsire te a pSMptteff th# 
brtest«tmh«, with the oast(la» 
rth&on eaoteside att|che<li^teig6ta tKHItMw 0lh 
the wedgeJute end of^whlelwwdslSillMwd Ww 
thsviotendeof ahopwion ^s ride If th# ohiita 
«nd eaute out o#ai:, Ming uudscM 

brefiribswioi wmm/was <^r^^ 

d(«i»w tauadnd and wwnty oai>ii|Mj|tliiRfc*S 
sf djAsrsitt ' 





f tlMfca 



ilt^u • 

i ^scttrtloi : Htef that he 

^ m l|Qd action 6 f h 4 il^ 

i AjMudy ten ytors #ftei<the Apoidmi^ 

was aome1v^-‘* 
i m at!igM«r projoeftion at 

f anAtnfiaia pdS^tioni ef tl 
^eo(,mkhwaaaii imaulb 
^JthilaKTwA^tour indiielEi and a hr 
(Itdroiaol thii hone, the depreetion e: 
gjflltAf Ihree Snehea, along 
Uni 


iS^OMi the aoeond and third 
throe dlatanco» the \ 

lOfircU l#o in ■ 

^pt» eica*^ 

tscx-si 



r%u»i 

I and l^e 

; olottfix 
|he tlArd 
n^for adhered 
<ihe plai& 
lea« thin, smooth, 
^ L which the lung 
Je, bu^ not on the 
left second rib had 
/ u^ted 1 )y ligroientoua 
» abtb iractured two 
i mlted with Its fhiier edge 
into the chest; the third and 
a had h*actiared, but >|nited 
right third tth hnd been broken, 
the chest, the dbogs weic found 
^hofdtntw, at their back part, to the 
^ front, on the left side, the lung ad« 
Ih# displaced second rib, and to the 
baane tpatwifiOn the second and third ribs, 
M^feoknis extending to the mediastinum as 
hftb Tib. Another portion of lung 

bettfeen the third and fourth libs, 

probl^ly tnc tug irpn had entered. On 
ght side, the lung adhered to the membrane 
^ the ribs*, k the extent of an inch dnd a 
lestf around Its margin^ The p^ri^aidium was 
‘i^dspst entirelr^adherpnt to the heart, but not 
irery finn^. The heart ifeelf was larffer»than 
n«nab the cavity and dbre^ on the tight side 
pn^rtSpnlf})^ groater Attn cm the left. 

iHiertnIUaf €tnd internal mam- 

» 4W^S*W occupied BO much of the at* 

iheoretlM ^rgeone', aud so many 
inretitimshjaTeheen broached for the suppression 

f nbrrlnfge, panicnlarly from the former, that 
rmes cfonsoiatory to know that blekding from 
vSisdls eaxCly takes% pHce, and that the 
tions dre more numetpnatlvin the cases^re* 
ig them. 1 haire never had occas^ fo see 
tt id^not case of hemorrhage from oir internal 
— ^^“-T ertefy, buttf a bleeding should take 
a a wound in its neighbourhood, and of 
pre to lead |u the belief that it came from 
vsseh the wound should be enlarged, until 
I'g^ajrt whence the bloqd Hows is ascertained, 
T irom the orfory* the veBsol should be 
cd secured by ligatures, and, if these 
I should be impractloablei the wound 
|jbe elosed and the result awaited. 

~id poposed in the ** lionoette Fran- 
pt^oer, 1834 , the following method 
for the application of alightum on 
shieh should be borne in nund m all 


aome difficulties in the fourth ; 
Ihe fifth, and is soaroely to be 
L jAn incision two inches in 
i fa fo'NPlPl the plde of the sternum 
" ^ mmleof forty-five 
body. The middfo 
^ four lines die- 
le bone, and ih 
within which 
skj^ cellulat 
tjstncle having 
" il muscle, 



«f 



beS^Siirided, jj f h^ JcKiei 
anddfo aponeiirXC%^ ley«rs of 

the inner inic^Shtt miiMe, arOto^bei^pi^ted, 
and torn ihro^ wi|h imUli 



Ware thb ^tmofthe trhmi^arfo 
which Bepsrtdds thesd^^sefi from 
A befit probe, or other in- 

oan now be nadily paaW ww Ae 
But, tttter all, the veseat Wfit ofily be 
eapi^d in this way when ihjnrod nt Bfo upper 
'the aheit ; bekUr it must hlehdinto 
m cfivlty. unlm thefo^ an opefi 
. Caatt lod^, by Bereli £trre)r.— T« F. Beshler, 
twefity-three yes^ of age, was woomdadi by a 
aword in a duel, iu which pen&rktadlaie 
o&est, about on inch ahdp half on the left Side, 
in|}uTing the eartUage of the seventh rib at its 
jdAc'tionwith fote sternum, and, in all probalnlity, 
dtviding the internal inammsry art^, besides 
opening into the mediastinum, and the perl- 
oardium. He lost a eomiderable quantify of 
blood.'' and was brought to the hospital in an 
appareufiy dying state. The pulsations of the 
heart were indiktlnct, and hoard as if at S distanoe 
^om the wall of the chAt, os in dropsy of the 
perichrdigm; the right sido was distended, ‘^and 
^th^ nipple onthetsme mote elevated thasi that 
on tho len;;.the false ribs were motionless, and 
there Was every appearance of an extravasation 
of blood having taken place into the cUvlty of 
the pericardium, aiul the pleura of the right side. 
The wound did not bleed. ^ * 

After many serious symptoms, giving rise to 
the belief that the operation for empyema would 
be necessary, the patj|ent began to improve^ and 
he at lost recovered under a great number of 
local bloodlettings, by the application of cupping- 
glasses and of thirteen moxas. ' 

The interoeetal artery ^ although often injured, 
rarely gives rises to hemorrhage, so as to retire 
special operation for its suppression ; but, when- 
ever it does occur, the wound should be enlarged 
so as to show the bleeding orifice, which should 
be secured by one ligature if distinctly open, and 
by two IT the vessel should only be partially 
divided. The vessel is sometimes so small as to 
be easily twisted, ar its end sufficiently bruised 
as well as twisted, to arrest the hemorrhage. 

Ravaton, on the subject of wounds oi the 
intercostal arteries, says :— '* X have dressed as 
many sword- wounds as any surgeon who exists, 
and nave seen many aceompamed by very serious 
hemorrhages, although 1 have never been able 
to find the vessel which gave rise to them, and 
have, therefore, never attempted to tie or to 
apply styptics to an intercostal artery, from a 
wound of which, anywhere exeopt neat its origm, 
1 do not think there is much ta fear, more par- 
ticularly as 1 have seen two ribs cut aeross by a 
swordf with a very ordinary amount of heilfor- 
rhage; and I suspect our predecessors have 
thbught more of wounds of those arteries f ban 
they deserve, from their being more in the way 
of being injured than, others ; ' a inmark which 
accords with the experience of n^eru sirgoons. 
1 have had oooasioti to twist annruiseiihe end 
of an artery blgeding itfian intercostal space, and 
1 have tied a vessel under the edge of a rib ; but 
X have not met with any of tho great difficultice 
usually said to be experienced in suppressii^ a 
hemorrhagB from thu vessel, when the wound 
was recent, and the parte were sound. 

bilker, in mil '*Tractatus m VulnertbUS Fec- 
tori| Penetrantibus,*' which is now in the library 
of tho College of Surgeons, has enumerated some 


from an intercostal artery— the string tied 
round the ikrteiy, rib hnd aB, by Gerard, to the 
little'lKmch or boll introduced empty into the 
eWt, bylDesatilt, and iOi^ filled and drawn 
outiformy until it pressed it]^ tha injured 
ves^ and closed the w^mbA behind it 
'BVen thepmts are fiifia^A end me hatnef- 
haga^ a sm^dary fine, greater diffi^ty |b 
expatfoncea in amatbig iVmaki |!he 

m into ^ imty firphriiest. 

me W nf Ahe breacbea, 


afimting pim 

of the ^ ot ride, MA^e 

bonea^lAficitintlni tiha OfifK, and nhCfiJiMea 
Sercmalnad m Badi^a under my 
camdbringthe fint^Birea Weeks, trim of 

me fith^lpriii^i^l fiffiedrs wbntided| Bpt 

<rv# mwfirsi fta£iii^tairy iymr^ms k a aw* 
Itotory manner. ' StlriKS^SiutUeimBarnntt 
me^^tXr 1 idit 

msoe part fifthe ocrfilagsh separated, add one of 
the^tterhostal arterfoank^l a^ alfhim^ the 
bfoedifig was amsM, finfie 'by Ugature, imd 
gfo^aSda, fin {(■ by dlffirrent 

triAaneca, each time that It miMriwed Msiifo 
Was placed in eonsiderable jehmi^from it, and 
the disehttrge from the cavity m the obeat, which 
was profuse. The bleedhtg wig ultimately or- 
'rested penUatnfotly bjf the fil. terebinth., ap- 
plied on a dossil of iiii^ and pressed pA the 
bleeding Spot by the fingers of assistants ufitil 
the hemorrhage eesSed. Bte recovered affor a 
very tedious treatment, with a cCfiaiderable 
flatteniify of the chest and a deep hdlfow on the 
lower part of me side, whence portfionat of the 
rib ana of tho cartilages had beefi rctnoved. 

Cask 158 .— Mr. 8 - Cooper ridates me uaae of fi 
young gentlemsif, in hii ^'Burgical 0 ictififiaTy,'* 
page 1491 , seventh edition, one of whose inter- 
costal arteries had been wounded by s pefilpifo, 
about two inches from the spine. Ifignt 
of blood flowed from the wound ; but, as the 
opening was small, much larger Quantity'^ col- 
lected among the mnsclea of the back, and gave 
rise to inienea pain and ^ 3 naptomatie fever, 
ending in suppuration. Nearly eight pinti^ of 
fluid, consisting of pus and blood, were dis- 
charged alter an inoisum, and the recovery of the 
patient was tedious. 

The following case, in Which death fAwed a 
wound of the intercostal artery, is valuffilc from 
other causes. It was published by Dr. Graff, of 
Hesse - 

Cask ld 9 .— A youug mmi, aged fifteen, was 
wounded by small shot in the chest, between tlie 
first and second ribs, and near tho sternum, at 
the distance of about forty-eight paces. He ran 
about six hundred paces and Jell. He died 
thirty-eight hours aftetwards. On openiAg the 
injured cavity of the thorax, it was found to 
contain twenty-eight ounces of blood, the h' r 
being collapsed tor one-fourth of its natural s^ • 
An opening on it* upper pa^rt correspondeu^o 
the external one in the paries; but the track of 
the riiot crgild not bo traced into its substance 
for more than two inches and three* quarters ; 
a lacerated spot was, ho wever^^ perceived at thfi 
lower edge of the sixth nb, about two inches from 
its head, at wmsh part the inCeroostal artery was 
found to Its tom ufi^ugh ; the shot could not be 
found, and there was no opening in me skin 
behind. ^ 

The discAmions whh^,^^ ji. ^te on this case 
led to the statement foufori fact, that 

when a man is standL' ^xhout ind drawn hori- 
Kontally from tN uppek * jf the second rio 
in front, would touch the upper edge of the fifth 
rib behind, and that rory litUe inclination* riXf, 
an inch and p half. Was neCamarf to make the 
shot wound thelntereoetsil* artery of the aixm. 
Ausottltatiofi Woifid have ttkiide known the extra- 
vasation, and k does not ttfipeat* that the legs of 
blood was Sttfiidoiit iib deafroy iftb, nfilaas* aamfi 
othek Injury hfrii been stmtainod* whw was Infit 

tM.^A. B. wfis wofifided by* a sword 
ipIdwmrframMa me foi^ andffifrhxiliu of mo 
ir§kftwlda, which ttfmoA mfi mainwW axteiTi 
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wimiitiM, tfom. iniuriM 
Iq'^imiin. mvS"'> oximv^ hwalb#* 
•• »«0 •* hMwwWas 
ft«m hm^ w 4 awk diopBaaent oa Qw 
iMioA of bbWIb* ««, « BMinpt. be p«f 





lotwv# 


vhiim (ihqui4 


ditAfttet nilKlflfMMU iw 

'■ ' ' ' ' 11 or -f— n 1 1 ' ip»' ^ F«p|i -'17’ 

g tliftn m fxm* 

i|; priid0ii09 01^ ai w i mim rta gn 
Itiimm m aiMppm|p)ifli»d 0v»* 
WiMmdi Mtd li^unttB of the Btid 

itUMtIlia tmnwlMtliig tho eafotSd lutoir* toViiiib 

tnii natw«i ali4 pie ptopnety of pUetitt a liga- 
ture <m birlipelH at a dietanoe mm tlie 

part 'womidi^ under theee nartieolar oircum-« 
eianeefy muat apw ^ ocmaiaefed. I hate in 
tbiiee pooeto easet"|ifen preeedenoe to the 
eatemal Qerotld» whenltalnranohes arepwounded, 
aed if that ahoeld fail, then the common or 
{»rimieiTe« oreeen theintmalp carotid.^’ 

Of t^e danger pf tying an artery at a distance, 
bn the aappemtioii diet it may be the trnnk of 
the one iirottnde4» the niaotiee of M* Breschet. 
at thefidtelBieOp fhniuhea on example preg- 
nant mitli inteceat* • 

(Xma 161.-*^A man was wounded by a ball in 
the stde of the neoh» and suffered severely from 
secondary hemorrhage acme days after being 
brought to ^ the hospital. ^XTnable to arrest it, 
M. Breschet waa about applying a ligature to the 
common carotid, udien the man died in time to 
prevent it. On ftamination after death, the 
vertebral waa fount^ to be the artery wotmded, 
between the second and third vertebrm. The 
ligatum of the carotid, had he lived a little 
longeiHOuld hare been a useless addition to 
his milVy. This case ou 


surgeons. 
Wi 


pught to be a warning to 


^Vith respect to those wounds which arc made 
with knives or razors, by persons attempting to 
destroy themselves, 1 shut merely remarx in this 
place, that in all nsC actually superficial there 
arc two great princdplos on which they should be 
treated* The first is, not to place the parts in 
contact until all hemorrhage has ceased, or the 
patient may be sufibcated. In the mean time, a 
soft sponge may be placed between the edges of 
the put. When the larynx sir trachea is ob- 
structed by a quantity of blood, it may be sucked 
out, or drawn up by an exhausting pump, and it 
may be necessary in some ra]% cases to introduce 
a tube. Vihe second is to keep the divided parts 
in contact afterwards, by positioa and bandage, 
but not by suturef If the oesophagus is wounded, 
aourishment should be administmd by a gum** 
elastic tube introduced through the pares even 
into the stomach. Feroy relatas the case of a 
soldier, wounded between the trachea and coso- 
phagus, who passed the hall per anuui on the 
sixteenth day, and recovered, X bavp seen balls 
remove a pprwon of the larynx, efid of the tra- 
(dma, without dsetrbying the ^ent. And In 
onaoase, thatof Qa|^n Hall, of the 43rd BegU, 
a passed betwe^ the IPP^ pwt of the hack 
m the wytm <mdtke termfnationof diepherynx, 
wlthohty uausihg much wther inoegvenicnce 
tbau the loss, of vohie* Xh this instaaoo it muat 
hare hse>^ thhPhpgrlor laryn|Ni rierve that was 
mid ^ leourmht, yet the reice 
OOttld only be hearliu a whiepp^ a^ vM.M 
completely recovered for years. Hahdtl^mud 
lo^ggyhi fte trachtdvit must be MipMl far the 
opmtiiKu^ iamgofoniy or If the 



mDWded. Ihe leoclfoction of that regord has 
muA me sometime think It might bo advan- 
tageou^/or the ten^, if eveiy general could be 
St leeet once shot through the neck or the body 
before he was raised to the command of an army 
in the field. 

Wounds of the foop made by swords or sharp 
cutting instruments should be always retained in 
contact by sutures. When the cut is of sifiall 
extent, and not deep, the skhi only should be 
included by the thread in the ^ghtest possible 
manner, and the part supported by adhesive 
plaster and bandage. When the cheek is divided 
Into the mouth, one, two, or more sutures may 
requte to be inserted more deeply ; but the de- 
formity of a brood cicatrix will in general be 
avoided by carefully sewing up the whole line 
in the manner pointed out, by taking the very 
edge only ; and a out in the bone or bones of the 
cheek should not prevent the attempt being made 
to unite the external wound over it. 

Incised or even lacerated wounds of the eye- 
lids and brows should be united by suture, as for 
as it can possibly bo done, in the first instance, 
by which a subsequent painful operation may be 
avoided; great care should be taken in doing 
this ; the suture must be inserted through the 
eyelid^and a leaden thread^ the best, the first 
being introduced at the very edge of the lid, and 
two, or as many more afterwards, as maybe ne- 
cessary. They may remain for four fr moib 
days, as circumstances seem to rt^uire. If the 
eye be wounded, any part protruding beyond the 
sclerotic ceat should be replaced or removed; 
but the eye, however injured, should not bo re- 
moved unless nearly detached in every direction, 
and destroyed ; the treatment should be strictly 
antiphlogistic, in order to prevent suppuration of 
the eyeball, which may in genial be effected, 
if too much injury have not been done to it, and 
if the treatment be sufficiently dct.ided and well 
continued. These observations apply to the nose 
fold ears, and all parts not actually separated (or, 
if separated, for a abort time only) should bo 
replaced in the manner directed, and every at- 
tempt* made to procure reunion. If this should 
fad, surgery may yet be able to yield assistance 
by replacing the piece separated from a neigh- 
bouring port — a prooeding requiring a separate 
consideration. Injuries nom musket-baUs are 
often attended by considerable laceration, par- 
ticularly when near the eyelids ; and whenever 
this occurs, the parts likely t^ndheie should be 
brought together 4>y suture,^ the actual holes 
made by me ball alone excepted, after any 
apUntera of Jxme which may present themselves 
have been removed. If the bones should be 
broken, not splintered, they will, in all pro- 
babnity, reunite under proper management. 

One of the pnoat curious inatances of the lodg- 
ment of a foreign body ooourred in the person of 
Captain Piitirat Ceykm, whose gun burst in 
nia hand, and drove the iron breech into the 
forehead, whence it deaoenided into the nares, 
and at the end of a year a pan made ita wpear- 
anoe in the mouth, through the palate, me died 
eight yearn afterwards, having suffered much 
incoiMnience firom the offsnsive dlschgrge It 
ocoasioneA vrhen the iron waa rfonoved, to the 

astonishment of every body; it had obviously. , ,, 

injured no part of any material in^ortanOe to f cording to the os^sry methods adopted fo Ihdh 
me, X have seen balls deseend in t£U way into I When a ^ound of the gland itailr h«^ • 


the throat and soft palate, and have removed 
them firoin both idaoea with auccesk» 3nd from 
the hard palate w{|h equal suipriae end advitntage 
fo the pattent. X have known a hell lodge m 
fkt iUpfoior snfotillaqr sinua fof monaK efiu 



wicmiidt sthlch, being mistaken for the hole 
by the efifi of the aOabbard, waa plugged and 
filled daii} for four tears hbfore it came away, to 
the gregt s^tmis^of his surgeons. 

when a ognnon-ahot strikes the faoe, the death 
of the paOent usually follows, after several days 
of mia^B H. Bibfo relates the history of one 
melanoholy Oise ofiaeoovery, in the twenty- ninth 
volume of the ^Pfotfotume das Bofonoea M6- 
dicales,*’ 

Cask 162.— A* ILouls, of the Brmich Artillery, 
was struck by a piece of a shell, at the siege Of 
Antwerp, m Deoember, 133^, whioh oarried awaV 
a poruon of the cheek. Upper lip, soft palate, ami 
nearly the whole of the foiirer /aw, with fhd soft 
parts covering it. The fongui||hunK doWh for 
several inches over the fore pin of me latynk, 
exposing tHb cavity of the thioah digeation 
wSs httfo impeded when fed by a speofi plaO^ 
on the iaooof the tongue, he graduidly recovered. 
Dr. Forget and M. Verschuylon, of Antfwerp, 
inserted a silver apparatus to support the tohdue, 
&:c., which was most surcessfbl ; an acOotmf ^ 
it is given By Sir W. Whymper, in the tWmfill 
volume of the Medical Gazette^ and by Sir^Mh. 
Ballingul, in the fifty- seventh volume of 
Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal/'' to 
which I rpfer- 

MM. Faillard and Marx say, there arc at leadt 
fifteen men in the Hdtel des Invalides, in Faria, 
wearing silver masks on the lower part of their 
faccR, m oonsequenoe of the loss of the lower jaw. 

When the lower jaw is. carried away with the 
soft parts, leaving little but the coronoid afid 
condyloid processes, nothing be done, beyond 
aiding deglutition by some artificial aaaiatance of 
the kind. 

Wounds of the face from muaket-blBs often 
give rise to many distressing results, I heve 
several timea uon both eyes destroyed and sunk 
by one ball, 'mth little other itioonvenienoe to 
the patient ; one eye sunk, the other amaurotic, 
and both even amaurotic, almost without a ai^k 
of injury, by balls which had passed fide to 
side through both orbits, behind the eyes» 
little injury to the inside of the nose. When 
the eye becomes amaurotic from a lesion of the 
first oronch of the fifth pair of nerves, the pupil 
does not always become dilated ; the iris retains 
its usual action, although the retina may be in- 
sensiblc i^d vision destroyed. This was well 
shown ixi" the case of Major General Sir. A. Leith, 
who was Wounded by a sword on foie foreheed, 
this derve being divided ; and I have observed it 
in other in8tanCes,Sosaa to leave in my mind no 
doubt of the fact. 

I^cnetrating wounds implicating the hones of 
the face arc always distressing ; when the bones 
of the nose are carried away, there must always 
be some deformity remaining, although there is 
oftentimes but little suffbriug. When these bones 
are merely splintered and depressed, great pains 
should be taken to keep them properly devated. 
If the duet of the parotid gland la impHoetcd by 
an incised wound, care should be taken to divide 
the cheek into the mouth, if it ih<u4d tiot have 
been already done, and to keep jfoo failidc wound 
open until the external one la moeed ; If aaallVsry 
fistula should have formed exceraaUy from in- 
attention, or otherwise, it must be treated eCc 


comes fistulous and weeps, Which is a 
ourvenoe^ it will be bfot trfoited %f**'*^^ ^ 
potential osuterluatiotf; if moderm ' 
should, foil* When foese woi^ arf 
ettent they are oftah fmfowed 
Ivfoa. in oonaeoUflnoe of " 
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L in lh>Mt of his brigade* f(h*niod in squares, 
br ihA reception of the French cavalry, by a 
piatoUbim, fired by tho officer commanding tliem, 
whicn etruck him in tho neck, and gave him 
gneat pain, but without doing "mucii mischief ; a 
ahot shortly afterwards w^ounded him in 
ftua thigh, and he was at la;it obliged to leave the 
4lVi4* towards the close ot the day, by a third 

S uaket-ball, which struck him on the face, when 
anding sideways ti»ward8 the enemy, It 
Catered a Uttle below the outer pnrt of the 
liliaek^bone, on the lelt side, and, taking an 
pbluiue dpeption downwards and forwards, 
ibattared and destroyed in its course several of 
double t<»th of the upper jaw, and fractured 
tha palate from its posterior part forwards to 
the front teeth. The ball than took a direction 
pbllquely^ip wards, destroying the teetli of the 
apposite side of the upper jaw, which hone it 
am broke, and lodged under the deshy part of 
fjhe cheek of the opposite side. These wounds 
a»ye great pain, and until the ball was removed 
left ear was totally insonsiblo to sound and 
gli external impressions, although* the OcueruJ 
suffered much from distressing iioisos in liis oar. 
These subsided on the removal of the Hull «oint‘ 
days afrerwards, ^ 

(Signed) J. P. Ttipi'Kit, M.]>. 
Antwerp, July, 1816. 

the treatment of this wound was most pain- 
extraction of several pieces of bone was 
yye a a a r y at different times, during tlic three 
loUowing years, under my care, before the 
Ifl^unds were finally closed. C’onsiderable de- 
rangement of hcalih followed ; the dcafnes- re- 
mains i and the (ienernl has evei sinc(‘ been 
auhjeoted to attacks of fulnt'ss in tlie head of a 
distressing nature, requiring careful treatment, 
although of late these have givmi liixn less in- 
donvenienoe. ^ 

H • Baudens relates the case of a French gc- 
if^aral, possibly the opponent ol Sir. C. Halkett, 
WoundedfOii the same day in the face by a 
musket- ball, which lodged in the frontal sinus, 
and at the end of twelve years fell into his mouth. 

Wounds of the lower jaw are, perhaps, more 
common, and arc certainly more troublesome, 
than those of the upper jaw ; they are more 
diihouU of management, and for the most part 
Ijud in greater deformity, unless parlicular care 
taken to prevent it, and then only. In very 
cases, by operations which were formeHy 
not in use, but which the inlrepidiiy of the sui- 
geons of the present day has deprived ot all 
weir terrors. 1 mean th** niethodical«di vision of 
tbo ftoit parts above, the removal of the broken 
pieces of bone, and the rounding off of those 
piTta of the jaw which may remain irreguhir and 
poiDted. Dupuytren was the first to recommend 
thiamode ot proceeding in comminuted fractures j 
and M. Baudens has given two good examples 
Ul its success during his campaigns in Algeria. 
Ih thuffrat case the bell entered at the middle of 
leh cheek, and came out by the side of the 
inaiiious process of the seventh cervical vertc'bra. 
Thg Momidtng ramus of the lower jaw was broken 
Iptp 'ptmoroua spUiiters. M. Baudens divided 
th^ down to the bone, entering the 

itraight bistoury four lines, or the third of an 
inohf bellow the articulation of the jaw with tUq 
temporal hone, and carried it downwaids, and a 
Uttlo obUquelr forivards, so as to terminate it in 
tha fibrqi of the mwsf’ter musele, and about half 
tm inch bglow the base^of the bono. This in • 
cisUn was be^oa below the sevtmth pair of 
nerves, and ea$ased tho parotid gland, divided 
ymioalW nt its middle part. The splinters were 
iiemoved, a part of thfi pterygoidous inteniiiH 
mussle was divided, and a pritjecting point of 
bone attached to sawu off. He then separated 
the attachments of the buccinator, tomporul. and 
pterygoideus extemus fntiscles, divided thi* liga- 
ments,and removed the coronoid and articulatix\g 
prooewd^, taking oaro to a^id the fifth and 
sevJirtth pairs of nerves. The bleeding from two 
arteries was suppressed by twisting tneir ends ; 
and the parts wore afterwards brought together 
byiiutures,Vhich remained fox eight days. A 


month after the operation the patient ate solid 
food, and in six weeks was cured. In the second 
cose, the ball entered near the left commissure of 
the lip, and came out behind on the side of the 
middle of the neck ; throe inches of (he law wer^ 
splintered, the ends of the bone being snarp and 
angular. In order to remove the splinters, and 
to prevent tbo evils anticipated, M. Baudens 
diwded the lip from the angle downwards anrt 
outwards, below the base of the bone, and as far 
back as the edge of tho inas*<etor muscle. He 
then separated the flaps, and sawed the jaw 
across, first near the Hymphysis, and then be- 
hind, outside the attachment of the massoter. 
The facial artery was twisted, four sutures wore 
insortod, and the jaw duly supported. Tho pa- 
tient was bled twice, and in six weeks was cured; 
at the end of that time he could eat solid food. 
In the first case, in which the articulating pro- 
cess os well us the asconding ramus was removed, 
it required only fourteen days before he could 
oat. Perhaps the removal of the coronoid and 
condyloid processes was not absolutely ne- 
cessary ; the bono might have been cut off, 
by the strong spring-scipsors now used for this 
purpose, — G. 

Cask 10 1. — Colonel Carloton, wounded at the 
assault of Bergci>-c^)-Zoom, was an instance of a 
ball fracturing the jaw directly through its body, 
neat whore the massoter muscle is attached on 
both .bidt's ; the jaw was in three pieces, besides 
splinters ; several teeth were knocked out, and 
the tongue very much hurt. Bj removing the 
splinters both from within and without, and by 
cleansing and supporting the parts wuh great 
cure, he recovered after a length of time only, it 
i.s true ; but after perhnps, in a bettor con- 
ilition than ho would have been in, if the antorioi 
third of the jaw had boon removed by operation, 
although tho deformity and tho suffering alter 
such au operation are much less than might be 
expected. 

Wounds of tho eye from shot are remediable 
when these small bodies lodge in tlie cornea or 
sclerotica, wlience tlicy may be removed by tiny 
sharp-pointed instrumenl, When a shot or 
piece of a copper cap is driven through the cornea 
into the iris, or lies in t)ic anterior chamber, it 
should be removed by an incision to the extent 
of about one fourth or filth of the cornea, near its 
junction with tho sclerotica; but ui those cases 
a cataract, if not amaurosis, frequently results. 
When the shot p^esea through nil tho coats of 
the eye, it can neither be &on nt»r removed, 
with safety ; vision will be log* much pain may 
b© endured, and th© eye will frequently be lost 
by suppuration, or by a gradual scllftening and 
ultimate diminution in size. A contused wound 
from a large shot which only injures the ooMs of 
the eye, but does not perforate thym, will oltcn- 
timos be curi‘d by a proper antiphlogistic treat- 
ment, which in all cases should bo most strictly 
enforced, although the loss of sight is a frequent 
consequence after such injuries. 

When a ball lodges bclund the eye, it usually 
causes protrusion, inflammation, and suppuration 
of that organ ; if it be not discovered by the usual 
means, its lodgment may be suspected from the 
gradual protrusion and swelling of the eye itself. 
If It be discovered, it should be removed, together 
with the eye, if such proceeding be necessary for 
its exposure. If suppuration have commenced 
in the eye, a deep incision through the organ 
will arrest, if not prevent, the horriDle sufferiugs 
about to take place, if they have not occurred, 
and allow the removal of the offending cause. 
It is of importance to prevent this state, which 
leads to the loss of the whole of the organ, 
rendering the application of a false eye uMless, 
and 'materially aistressing the sufferer, whereas, 
if th^uack part of the eye be left with the mus- 
cles* attached to it, a stump remains, against 
which an artificial eye be fitted, so os some- 
times to render the loss eff tho natural one almost 
unobservable. ^ 


Waji-opfio«, May dt^-^Hospital-btaff : James 
KelUo, M.B.» to be to the Foroee, 

vice Smith, promoted, 
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ON CERTAIN SOURCES OF FALLACY 

IK UHINARY DIAGNOSIS AND PA-^ 
THOLOGY, AND ON THE MEANS OF 
AVOIDING. TKBM. 

By OODChT A.M„ M.B.. Oxon; Inetplor 

Oaud^latiB, m>yai CaUs|s «iid*hyslaians, 

UriniMry dia^osis^ or, in other jvorc^, the 
morbid conditions indicated by certain phe- 
nomena developed in the process of unnation{a) 
have lately received^ and justly sfi, a degree of 
attention wholly u^nown to fifrmer poriodn. 
The disorders of the urinary ^gans were at one 
time the hope and depeudepu© of ignorant and 
unprinoipledf cliorlatans, who found it easy, 
through such a medium, to prey upon the. fears 
and alarms of tho cred^oun. Sciencu 'hasi at 
last tlirown its shield over this dopurtment, and 
it is to bo liopcd will rescue it from tho un- 
gnncipled bondage in which it has been eo long 

The chemistry of Iho urine, then, it 'is now 
admitted, not only affords very valuable informa- 
tion as relates to urvuUion itself, and the condi- 
tion o*' the organs engaged in the process* but also 
presents the only means of unveiling th© inys- 
tenuH of various anomalous and otherwise m- 
corapTohensiblc maladies. In the conduct of 
chemical diagnosis, that is to say. the observa- 
tion of the phonomcha resulting from the appli- 
cation of tests and reagents, we must bo attentive 
in our observation of facts,%nd careful in th(' 
conclubions which wc dravf Irom them. TTpoii 
the ajipUcation of a test, ccrtdii) results follow ; 
but similyr ones might possiblv result from u 
variety of other causes ; and it is, therJhrc, the 
pait oi the skilful and carcfill iiivestiglRr so to 
vary and modify hla operations as to obviate 
every poaHibU- aourco of error, otherwise we miiy 
be deceived in our diugnosties, in our patho- 
logy, and, what is ol more vital iriportanco, our 
principles ot tliurnpmitirK. 

To illustrate these principles we siuill refor to 
simple albuminuria. We know that urine 
charged with albumen, oven in very sinall prr»- 
portinn, becomcrt cloudy, if not opaque, on raising 
its temperature to or 170" Fahrenheit. 

Some aro content with this single te«>t, and the 
patient Is often alarmed by the apprehension of 
•* Bright B kidney/’ as it is ( ailed. The more 
practised inquirci^ aware that an elevation of 
temperatuf©, by Causing a depositjon of the 
phoaphfttes, will Ukuwiso render tue urine turbid, 
adds an excess of nitric acid,* which he* knows 
will redissolve the pho8|diat©A, while it renders 
the coagtOation of albumen more complete. Gne 
depending uptm one or both of these tests may 
bo betruyod into serious errors : one announcing 
the oxifitence of “Bright’s disease,” while tho 
other, relying too implicitly upon redib&olving 
the precipitate from heat by means of nitric 
acid, anticipates the formation of a calculus 
the kidney or bladder, or some other, though 
perhaps lens serious, disease. Yet all these phe- 
nomena inay occur %oiu a mere trivial causa, 
and rcullv indicate nothing of tlfr least moment. 
Accident led me to a knowledge of these facts, 
and I consider them of sufficient importance to 
justify submitting them to the profegmon.' 

A gentleman, a solicitor, some time since ap- 
plied to me, complaining of uneasiness in the 
urinary system, stating that the water f assod was 
often vaxy bad in its appearonee. From his 
statement— for he had consulted sovgral profes- 
sional gentlemen end was tolerably ponversant * 
whh tfie general liroperties ot w mriite — I 
imsgiped that the urine very probably oqntmad 
alfoMW, and a speoimon'^was left fprexaialit^ 
tien, Xi exerted the wusl reoetiqii Vpon 
paper, and, when coUf, deposited ^ alkaline 
urates. Having filtered a portiou o^d introduced 
' 

(a) I adept this term «i enpressing the whole 
of Ute pthyifiaUMicm and patho- 

logical, & mihLtion to im smmthm 9m cmr 
Ooetkm of the wme. 
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it into a test-tubo, it became turbwi on bcinc 
heated, the turbidity inesreasing ati it approached 
the boiling point. JuBt at this moment I was 
suddenly called away ; I thotefoye replaced the 
tube in the tube- rack, intending to resume the 
examination at a convenient time. This, how- 
ever, I was unable to pUtBUe till Ueaily three 
hours had elapsed, when, expecting to nnd the 
preoipitate either difihsedH>t subsided, I was 
greatly sdrpi^ed to pex%eivp the uritie perfectly 
clear, and as transparent and free from cloud as 
when il first pfuisea through the filter; nor had 
any precipitate subsided to the bottom of the 
tube. I felt neatly at a loss to account fer this, 
but fended flllfit some interference htfd taken 
place during my Absence. 1, therefore, heated 
the tube again; its contents became tUrbid as 
before, but, on adding a drop or •two of nitric 
acid, the precipitate dissolved and the urin«i be- 
came permanently tran^arent, neither heat nor 
cold producing any renewal of the turbidity. 
This induced me to watch the progress of the 
phenomena with another specimen. 

Introduced Into a tube and heated, it beenme 
tyrbid as before, but, on placing the tube in th^ 
rack, the turbidity after an interval begun 
gradually to disappear, and as the urine cooled 
it began to resume its original transparency. 
When perfectly cold, it became as clear ainl free 
from cloud as when liltered. By immersing tiu' 
tube containing the hot and cloudy urin(‘ in u 
freezing mixture, the cloudiness was more quickly 
dissipaced, and the transparency much more 
rapidly restored. 

It struck me that the only principle capable of 
exhibiting such phonomcna, likely to fc»rm a con- 
stituent ot urine, was of magnesia. I 

was a\var<' that citld wjiter is capable ot holding 
a amall moportion of this salt hi solution, which 
it deposip on elevation of its temperature ; ac- 
cordingly 1 proceeded to examine the precipitate 
in the loUowing muniu'i : — 

A. portion of' fh(* unne was boiled, so that thi 
salt bcAmo msolublc ; it whs then immediately j 
liltered, and tlTc urine passer! through .at neaily 
its boiling point. A gelatinous-looking pre- 
cipitate rruriainerl, which was washed with ice- 
cold distilled water till all rcjction disappeared 
from tin* wa.shings. The gelatinous mass col- 
lected, and a part tn'atod with diluted sulphuric 
acid. diSMolvi'd with strong effervescence, wuth- 
oul leaving any residue; the Tiolution had the 
cooling bittei taste* ot Kpwom sails.* Ammonia, 
adderl tn thesolutimi, threw dq^vii a white, bulky, 
gelatirioua precipitate, inaolubh' in wa^r. Solu- 
tion of potAis threw down from the same solu- 
tion, Iwrgr'ly dihugd with* water, a voluminous 
floeculent prccipiiate, also insoluble in water, al- 
though test-paper placed upon the preeipuate 
exhibited a slightly alkaline renctiou. /The pre- 
cipitate was infusible before tho blowpipe, and 
seemed only to part with water. In its gela- 
tinous state it dissolved in solution of hydro- 
chlorate of ummonin, from which it again pre- 
cipitaU'd on. ebullition with solution of caustic 
pAass in excess. 

Solution of carbonate of potass, added to the 
^a/duiion in sulphuric acid^threw down a pre- 
‘cipitafe, incrcHSed by boiling, whiefi dissolved 
with strong efferve‘^cehce in tlie minerat acids— 
the only ones tried. Solution of phosphate of 
soda threw down a crystalline precipitate rather 
slowly.’ Oil diluting very largely, and then 
adding solution of ammonia, the basic or stellar 
form of t]j.c double phosphate of ammonia and 
magnesia fell down; and by managing in the 
manner dixectod . in my paper in No. 427, 
vol. xvii., of this journal, prismatic crystals of 
double phosphate of ma^osia and ammonia 
were ohtainea.ta) liastly, ^ited upon charcoal, 
moi^^enod with solution of nitrate of cobalt, and 
again strongly ignited! the assay acquired the 
feeble red tint indicative of the presence of 
magnesia. • ^ 

(a) It^s^l^Bsaur in such case, after the in- 
termixture of the amino, t<j odd solution of hv- 


X have been minute in the detail of the evi- 
dence in proof of the nature of the salt in 
queation, because its behaviour with the re- 
agents most depended upon for the detection ot 
the urinary phosphates is so perfectly snnUar, 
that it seems important that suih a source ol 
fallacy should be thoroughly understood. Ihc 
only way in which I could account for the pre- 
sence of carbonate of in the urine vaas 

by supposing that the gentleman had been taking 
or Its cardotmte for somo little time be- 
fore ; and on loquiring he told me that he had 
taken Binneford s or Murray's solution of mag- 
nesia. I explained to liltoi that, from the history 
which ho gave me, I expected to have found 
albumen in the urine, and that, at first, I was 
inclined to maintain that opinion, although more 
close investigation proved me in error. lie then 
told me that Sir Benjamin Brodie, whom he had 
consulted some coiiHiderablo time before, had 
formed a similar notion, but whicli, ujion further 
inquiry, he found to be groundless ami incorrect. 

1 tnmk it not at all iinpos.siblo that Sir Ben- 
jamin examined the first specimen of urine under 
circumstances similar to those dciailed ; but 
upon this I cannot be positive ; I have, however, 
satisfied myself that ui some cases the internal 
use of carbonate of magnesia will give to the 
urine of the ijidividual those anomalous and 
deceptive characters which it lias been my object 
in this paper to expose* and explain. * 

There is another fallacy also from the ingestion 
of nuifffic&ia^ and its safts^ which, pcrliaps, I can- 
not better explain than by a detail of the par- 
tit'ulars which led me to discover its nature. 
Between three and four years since .some unne 
was given to mr by a medical gentleman, with a 
request to examine the sediment whii h it let fall. 
This sediment presented, even to the naked eye, 
a Cl ystalline appearance. T^pon placing a portion | 
under th(‘ microscope, it presented, in a certain ' 
degree, the appearance of the prismatic double 
phosphate, but still very tar from theu.sual forms 
of this salt. Before, however, I had time to in- 
stitute a more complete investigation, the gentle- 
man who gave me the specimen culled upon me 
to say that I need not take any further trouble, 
as his jia'ienl, who was enptnin, I believe, of an 
American ship, had been obliged to sail rather 
unexpectedly, and was no long<»r under his pro- 
fessitmul care 1 conscqui'ntly took no tnrther 
trouble, believing tho erystals to be some ano- 
malous form of the urinary prismatic phosphate. 
Lately, however, J found in some urine, which 
was given to me fair examination, crystals ulmo'^t 
identical in form and appeiurance, to the best of j 
my recollection, with those which I hud observed 
three or four years before. They seemed long j 
cryslgillinc plates, very flat, and differing widely j 
from the triangular prisms of double phosphate, 
to which, however, they bore somo resemblance, | 
however faint. I had never before seen anything I 
of prinary origin similar, if we except the case 
already noticed. I suspected, however, tliat the 
crystals must be those of somo salt of magnesia ; 
and, upon inquiry, I found that the patient was 
constantly in the habit of taking a lavourito 
combination of a physician either now' or for- 
merly resident at Leamington. It consiified of 
Epsom salts, carbonate of magnesia, and a small 
proportion 6f sulphate of iron. I, therefore, de- 
termined to ascertain the chemical compositiou 
of these crystals, and found them to consist al- 
most exclusively of crystallized phosphate of may^ 
nesia. i 

The salt, on being heated before the blovroipe, 
underwent watery fusion ; after which it suffered 
no furUier change till tho heat was rendered most 
intensely when it cohered as an imperfectly fused 
mass. A portion was dissolved in hydrochloric 
add, and to the solution one of sesquichlpride 
of iron was added in excess, and the whol^re- 
cipitated by ammonia, which threw down a rod* 
dish-brown precipitate. hVom this precipitate 
the sesquioxide of iron was disaolved out by 
acotie acid, leaving a brownish-red precipitate of ; 
perphosphate of iron behind. This phosphate, , 
subsequently treated with hydroaulphuric acid i 
I and ammoxuai decompoB^ 9pji ooilTerted | 


into sulphuret of 4ron and phosphate of ammonia. 
This phosphato gave evidence of tin pn sence of 
phosphoric acid, by the yellow prrcijiitatt* with 
nitrate of silver. 

A sm«ll quantit^^of the phosphate oi magnPHia 
W'as heated before tho blowpipe upon chaipottl, 
and then fused with boracic acid. The bead, 
transfixed with a sted'wire, was withdrawn from 
the charcoal, and then strongly ignited in the 
manner directed in my lectures published in the 
Medical Gazette^ 1838-39. The assay at first 
spread out upon the length of the wire, and 
then contracted into a round ylob^h^ easily de- 
tached, very breaking up under the ham- 

mer into nnmeroiiH rrystdllmc feagmonts of 
inagnetxc phoaphuret of iron. The magnesia was 
proved aiid ideniitied by means similar to those 
detailed in an earlier part of this paper. 

These Jaets leave no doubt as to the compo- 
sition of these cryst<ils, which certniiily might 
have been niimakoii lor the double inagnesian 
phosphate. But altcrvaids Ln vailed myself of 
the very close and iiecuiaTc disfriinination of my 
friend Mr. biuoketf, ol tin* itoyal CoUego of 
Surgeons, whose microscopiLdl c-ipidiilities are so 
well known. I mertdy told him that they were 
of urinary origin ; to whi( h In* nlwcrved he had 
not seen ar^ similar, but admitted that u hasty 
and unpractised observer might be cnbily be- 
trayed into the belief that they were moihfied or 
anomalous forms of the anwionio-muffncsmn phos- 
phate. Lastly, I find that, w'lien vt‘ry dilute solu- 
tions of sulphurct of magnesia and phosphato 
of soda react upon each other, crystals of phos ■ 
phafe of maynesut^ prejisely similfix to those 
under consideration, slowly precipitate. (o) 

There is om* moie subject to which I am 
anxious to direct atlentioii, and that iis nhai iimv 
be iianied a sanious eondition of urine. A vtry 
hlioit time since, a Hinall quantity of unne, 
about half an ounce, was given to mo for exami- 
nalion. The patient, wliom 1 had tiul then seen, 
eornplainod of jiain bi passing water ; great diA 
ficulty in retaining it; urgency to miss WatOT 
very fiequent— eiglit or t(*n times in the twenty- 
four liours ; jiaiiis in the loins ; digestion im- 
perfect, though not, in his own opinion, bad ; 
has been the subject of this urinary inconve- 
nience for the last three jears or more. Age, 
Hixty-cight ; has never suffered irom illness of 
any eonsequence, but once with a painful swell- 
ing of the knee, pronounced by the professional 
attendants “ chronic rheumutisin.'’ 

The half ounce af urine was fumishod m an 
ounce-and-a-haJf ilal. Very turbbl, with u pale, 
almost w'hitc, coloured matter, which, when al- 
lowed to subside, occupied about two- thirds of 
the whole volume, leaving a pale amber- 
looking urine in possession of the upper thbd, 
A small quantity of tho lower portion, placed 
under tho microsoopc, showed it to consist of an 
abundance of globules intermixed with numerous 
minute square figured crystals of the double 
magnesian phosphate. The clear supernatant 
fluiti, tested with yellow prussiate of potass, be- 
came opalescent; and the same, effect was 
produced by boilbig, the opalescence being much 
increased by nitric acid. Tho albumen, of course, 
apparently was derived exclusively from tho 
liquor purts. 

Subsequently I received another specimen, but 
In two separate portions — one, a six-oimco bot- 
tleful, the first poured off; and the residue whioli 
remained at bottom filled an ouiice-and-half 
vial. That in the six-efimee bottle showed the 
globules, was albuminous, and the deposited 
sediment collected and diffused through a little 
water, and treated with either solution of caussic 
potass or of ammonia, became a golatinous visci^j^ 
mass, resembling, both in coloUr and consistence, 
tlie thickest mucilage of g^ Arabic. 

(a) If the solutions be too concentrated, the 
crystals form in tufts, with long spiculw projoefing. 
The best plan is t<f let the solutions be Ob dilute 
that crystallization does not commence till ftfter 
a slow' evaporation in a worm atmosphere has 
reduced the solutions to tho r(M|uisite degree of 
ooncehuntion. * • * 
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^lere were no crystalB of double phosphate in 
thia instance, but on treating a portion of the 
urhie a solution of sesquicarbonate of am* 
moniai in the manner mentior^ied mf former 
ptoer, an immense number of these crystals 
saosided, and the surface of the urine became a 
deeper dense sheet of the same. Ammonia 
th'rew down the basic double salt in the stellar 
fpina. 

Prom the above detail it is evident that the most 
obvious inference would be, that the albumen, for 
it was not in very groat quantity, wos derived 
wholly frefin the pus. But the vial was allowed 
to remain o Wrest for about thirty hours, when a 
tolerably copious sediment occupied the bottom, 
but surrounded at its upper margin by a rod 
ring, apparently of blood. To deteynine its na- 
ture, the urine wos poured olF, end its place sup- 
plied with a small quantity of distilled water, 
through which some of the sediment was dilTused 
by agitation ; a ^drop or two of nitro-hydro- 
chloric acid was added, and the whole raised to 
the boiling temperature. It was next llltercd, 
and the filtered portion, treated witn solution of 
yellow prusMiatt of potOMs, gave immediate evidence 
of the presence of iron by the prussian-blur 
colour, and prutsian blue subsidedr. Another 
X>ortion, submitted to a current of chlorine gus, 
filtered, boiled, and treated with ]>russlatc of 
potaiis, Mve simitar evidence of the presence of 
iron by the formation of pt'ueaian blue. 

Ill the specimen just now considered, the red 
portion of the blood was evident to the unaided 
senses ; but there was no sensible evidence of the 
presence of blood in tliat portion which whs con- 
tained in the six-ounce bottle, although it was 
art of the same urmo as that in the ouncc-and- 
alf bottle, in which the red particles were quite 
evident. I'he six-ounce bottle contained pus 
equally w’ith the two-ounce, but no red particles 
could be distinguished, nor anything to lead to 
the presumption of blood, 1, therefore, dctcr- 
%iined tp ascertain whether chemistry could 
solve the question. For this purpose a portion 
ivas filtered, and what was retained was diffused 
through distilled water, and subjeoted to a cur- 
rent of chlorine gas, boiled, and filtered. Tlje 
flUrate, treated with yelloie pnmiate of potass, 
afforded faint, but Htill perfectly sufficient, evi* 
dence of the presence of iron. Thjs proves that 
chemistry is sufficiently delicate to detect tlic 
presence of certain principles, when all other 
xneans-^I may say even the raicroscopo — fail. 
The proportion of red globuTcs^in the six-ounce 
portion W!i8 so small that it was impossible to 
collect even one for microscopic observation. 
But, moreover, their character might be so far 
altered as to defeat all optical means of de- 
tection. TTpon mentioning to the patient that 
there was a very slight intermixture of blood, I 
discovered that he had observed upon one or two 
occasions, after micturition, a drop or two of 
blood had come away and stained his linen. 

Conelvdiny Obscrvatio?i8. — The details here sub- 
mitted maf perhaps, at first night, seem to present 
nothing of any practical utility, and that they 
offer little else than a few farts, interesting only 
in a ohomical point ol view. But those the 
least conversant with urinary phenomena will, 
no doubt, attach to them their due importance. 
First, it will be allowed that on exclusive reli- 
ance upon heat, as a diagnostic for albumen, is 
very liKoly often to It? ad us into error. From 
wli^t has been stated, too, it is evident that even 
the subsequont addition of nitric acid is in- 
sufficient. All we/son learn is, that something is 
. separated from the uri^ie at a high temperatuTG 
* which is readily dissolved in nitric acid. The 
received infercnca is in favour the phosphates, 
jfor, if it had hem carboniCteof lime, the solution 
would have been attended with active effer- 
VGacencc.(a) "J'he habitual sepdration of the 
phosphates is rather a fomuiclablu appearance, 
uud^demands attention. But the presence of a 
littk carbonate of magnesia in s^nution in the 

c(a) SeeLtho aufhor^s ** Lectures 'on Urinary 
Disorders/' in the Med, Qaz., 1838-39. 


urine, if we except the fallacies to which it may 
lead, is really a matter of no moment whatever : 
its presence depends upon a mere accidental 
cause, and it will disappear with the cessation of 
the cause which produced it. But how arc we 
to guard against the fallacy ? There is viothing 
more simple : citlior let the precipitate subside, 
and examine it with the microscope, or place the 
tube with the hot urine in a freezing mixture ; 
when, if it be carbonate of magnesia, the salt will 
dissolve as the urine cools, wluch will become as 
transparent and clear as at hrst. If the pre- 
cipitate be permanent its nature and com- 
position can be detemined by means upon 
which it would be foreign to the present purpose 
further to expatiate. 

The second question, the phosphate of mag- 
nesia and its origin, is one, of some interc.st. 1 
can only account for its presence by some un- 
usual agency upon the sulphate of magnesia 
which the patient had been taking. Perhaps 
this and the phosphate of soda may have ma- 
terially reacted on each other in the system, and 
the earthy phosphate, in the crystallized state, 
have appeared in the urine as the result. This 
salt, so far as 1 am acquainted, lias never been 
noticed os forming a urinary deposit; (a) but, if 
liable to be formed and to appear in Ijjie urine 
during the ingestion of magnesian compounds, 
it may eatgly prove the cause of errors m diag- 
nosis, and consequently in prognosis and thera- 
peutics. „ 

The last matter is the existence of blood, but 
in such small proportion as to give m> sensible or 
obvious property to the urine. True, it gave 
evidence of the presence of albumen, but this 
w^ould bo fairly referable to the pus which it 
contained. It must be admitted that blood had 
Biibsided sufficiently in the small vial to attract 
notice ; and the fact is sufficient to show the ne- 
cessity, not only of having the entire urine of a 
given period — twelve or twenty-four hours — for 
examination, but that time should be allowed 
for the spontaneous subsidence and arrangement 
of the different principles. Had not this latter cir- 
cumstance shown or renderc'd the blood evident, 
1 must confess it would, in all probability, have 
esc(iped me. 

But the most important question is, whence the 
bloo^ ? As .it appeared, it seemed more like the 
sanious or ichorous discharge from the surface 
of an ulcor, than any really sanguineous effu- 
sion ;(b) and I am disposed to believe that some 
such condition of u part of the mucous lining of 
the bladder, or of the urethra, may have been 
the BouTco. In the first specimen, so abound- 
ing in the prismatic double suit, there was no 
appearance of blood ; and this specimen had been 
follerted for several days before it was pul into 
my hands ; and but a very smalk proportion was 
given for examinotion. In the second example, 
the blood was found, and pus, but no spontaneous 
deposition of the prismatic salt, although the 
urine abounded in it ; but here time had not 
been allowed for the conversion of the urea into 
carbonate of ammonia, and the subsequent pre- 
cipitation of the crystals. I have just received 
uno^er small specimen of this patient’s urine. 
It presents much the same uppearances rb tlie 
others, but there is no appearance" whatever of 
rod globules. 

5, St, Vincent -place, City-road. 


(a) Dr. Trout, in speaking of ammonio-phos- 
phflte of ma^esia, states that this salt sometiknes 
shoots into long, shining, spicular crystals, and 
that he has seen them Aaf an inch in length, 
TTiese characters correspond more with the habit 
of phosphate of magnesia than with those ob- 
sei^d as belonging to the double salt. It would 
be^tereating to know if the composition of these 
spicular crystals were chemically determined. 

(b) |( might have been an oozing fVom conges- 
.tion of vessels, as sometimes occurs from the 

Schneiderian membtaae* 
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PROCRESS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 

ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 

Meetiny of May 1 ; M.Pouillet in the Chair. 

CifcouiATiow OF Blood. — ^In a paper on this 
subject, M. Wanner endeavoured to establish 
that the lung is the central organ of circulation : 
this opiniou M. Waiyiercsupports by the follow- 
ing proofs It is in the lungs that venous blood 
becomes arterial, and when any cauBe wevents 
the accomplishment of hematoais,* the pulsations 
of the^eart and of the arteries are arrested. 
Furthetf the action of the h^irt is limited 
to one half of the vaaculiV’ system. In ’the 
venous ducts it js perceptible only from the right 
ventricle to ihe pulmonary tissue ; and in the 
arteries, from the left ventricle to the capillaries. 
It is only in these vessels that alternative and 
intermittent movements exist. The iinmob«lity 
of the scrum and of the globules contained in the 
most minute vessels shows that the entire column 
of blood does not obey the contractions of the 
heart, and that the return of the fluid to that 
discus in a continuous stream could not be ob- 
tained without a special act of composition and 
decomposition tSi tne fibrin and the globules of 
the blood by the salts contained in the serum. 


ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. 

Meetings of April 29 and May 2 ; Professor Boyer 
CoLLA^b in the Chair. 

Insanity resulting prom Solitary Confine- 
ment. — A letter from M. Bouchat, of Nantes, was 
read by M. Ferrus : it referred to fifteen cases of 
mental derangement observed in subjects im- 
prisoned in the Penitentiary of Vannes ; throe 
of these cases appeared to M. Bouchat tp demon- 
strate the influence of solitaVy confinerflont upon 
the production of insanity. In general, it might 
be said that derangement of the intellect was 
likely to be benofltod by a well-regulattd life in 
coniinim; which, on the contritry, was detri- 
mental to deviations of the moral functions, lie, 
therefore, looked upon Auburn’s rule with con- 
siderable distrust, and was more inclined to ap- 
prove of the Pennsylvanian system. 

CmiiMiRAL (/ONOEflTioN. — M. Durand Fardil 
read a paper on this subjeet, in which he esta- 
blished tlie connectioii lietween congestion of 
the brain iftid softening or inflammation ot that 
viscus. 

iNFl.UKNrE PoUTIfAL EvENTB X'VON THE 

PuoDucTioN OF Insanity. — In 1830, M. Bel- 
liommc communicated to the Society Medieo- 
Prntiqiu* several eases of ibsanity which had 
been occasioned by the Kovolution. In 1832 
other cvpCH were publUhsd by the same gentle- 
man, due Im the political disturbances of the 
same period ; and in 1848 ho observed ten in- 
stances of cerebral derangement occasioned by 
the recent political events of this country. AU 
these patients had a predisposition to madness : 
some had previously had attacks of mania ; others 
wore the children of insane subjects, or had been 
remarkable for eccentric notions or unreason- 
able habks. These casea had an acute form, a 
rapid progress, and a favourable termination. 
Ol ten patients, eight had been cured, one was in- 
curable, and one died. The treatment had been 
of a sedative nature, and chiefly, oonsiatod in 
prolonged baths, combined with cold effusions 
upon the head, and purgative medioinee. 

Fatholoqioal condition or imfants. ^ 

H. Loir— who, already, on various occasions 
has called the attention of the profession and of 
the Administratioi^ to the very injurious prsotUse 
enforced at present by law, of ■ carrying newly- 
born children, during the thm days which 
follow birth, to theofficcrof registracUon— bropght 
before the academy fome statistfos** relative to 
the mortality of infsnu during the, first month 
oflife. . 

During this fizst month three^'*iixii^a of mor- 
tality are observed ThMrst {during the forty- 
eight hours whioh follow partiftition, and which 
is the»samo «t 4dl jeiuioiiaoC 700^4 the 
second, osUed vrinter masiiinum»v m observed 
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from the fourth to the twelfth day ; the third, 
summer maximum, from tho tenth to the 
twenty-second clay of life. Heuoe, in winter, the 
first half of the month— in summer, the second— 
is most fatal to infants. Amonnt the foremost 
causes of mortality, the author places premature 
exposure to the open air, and, consequently, de* 
precates the custom of carrying children before 
the re^tering magifgrate, as it is at present 
adopted. • 

/NASABOS. of fregnant women. 
M,*Miguel, m the “Revue Med. Chirurrical.’* 
puUishe. Mmc interMting oiuc. of anwarca 
daring preg^cy, and .ubwNiuont conruUion. 
dunw partuRtion. Tho remarkably practical 
*pmt which chaa^rizM tho communication, of 
this gentleman induces us to publish the greater 
the conclusions of his memoir. • 

Tpe anasarca of pregnancy is usually caused 
by a direose of the kidney, appear, frequently at 
an early jmiod, and it accompanied by aibu- 
nununa. The oaiue which ezerciae. tho most 
eridmt induence on it. production i. diet of too 
nutritoM Md .timulant a nature; abstinence 
*^«^b 1 geem., also, one of the aptet 
remedies. When t^ convulsive symptoms ^ke 
their appearance, Dr. Miguel stroi^ly recom- 
mends eiicmata containing laudanum, and the 
application of blisters to the inguinal regions 
TH* TUKPHINB IN IN/UBIES OP THE HEAm 

M. Malgamne. a constant adversary of this 
operation, patlishes an instance in -hioli he 
considered himself warraifted in performing it ; 
the case proved fetal, and aeeras to the auilior a 
conhrmntion of all hi* objections to the trephine. 

sizteen years, was shot in 
the head on the 2.^ of February. After remain- 
ing unconscious for several hours, ho was brought 
to hospital, and ou hk admksiun he had coin- 
pletely recovered lib intellect and consciousness ; 
motion and sensation were unimpaired ; a con- 

in 'the left parietal 
regior^ two inches and a half in extent, and 
directed dowpwards and forwards. The patient 
was bled, and for the first ton days appeared to 
be doing well, when, on March C, the wound be- 
came very painful, and in its deepest port a drop I 
be issuing from the skull. ' 

injured spot, and no suppuration escaped. The 
syuipioiiis, however, becuinr 4laily mire nfrgm- 
ruled { diplogra. Joss of vi«ion, diminution of 
motdit^y and inercMaed irritability wore noticed ; 


ProfiMSor Blaudin applied tho trephine duriiiff 
March, 1848. The resulte of this limited fitntistico’ 
account are, doubtless, anything but encouraging • 
may they not, however, we will ask, he relorred 
at least as much to tho severity of tho cases in 
which tho operation was performed, as to the 
operation Itself? 

D. McCarthy, D.M.P. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON SOME rBCTfUARITIEH OF POLY 
PITS OF THE uterus. 

By Charles Locock, M.D., First Physician- 
Accoucheur to the Queen. 

Upwards of twdhty years ago, the late Dr 
Robert Hooper showediji^he author a uterus 
having a polypus not la^r than a pea attached 
high up within the cervix. It had been taken 
from the body of a young woman who had, died 
from long-continued uterine hemorrhage. * Se- 
veral years after this the author was consulted 
by a medical friend about his wife, who was suf- 
fering from frequent attacks of profuse uterine 
hemorrhage. By examination, the tip of a very 
small polypus was discovered considerably within 
cervix. From its situation and small si/e, 
it appeared impossible to remove it. Some weeks 
aftorwarcHUhe author was called to see the lady 
mIFta: 


1 ■■ ' viA.|jaaA;u. Ull Llie 

Hth ot March -twenty days after t»e inttiction 
of tlic wifand. On dissection, tlic pericranium 
WM found to bo Siifiltrutcd with pus. and a con- 
siderable quantity of tho same fluid had collected 
under the parietal Ijpnc. Tho dura rnater was 
perforated, and the convexity of the Ifcft cerebral 
hemisphere was covered with a thick layer of 
adhesive pus, so adhesive that it resisted repeated 
and prolongsd irrigations. At its basis the left 
hemisphere also presented infiainmatory secre- 
^on, and the same was also observed on the 
surfsce ol the nght lobe. Tho anterior third of 
the falx ccrebn was lined with purulent matter, 
•ahd only one very small tollection.of pus was 
ToluUi^ tho, white substance ^f a con- 

M, Malgaigne remarks that, although the re- 
turn of aljjrmmg symptoms after a temporary 
nnprovemeiit permitted Ixim to establish the 
of suppuration within the cranium, 
«till he Imd no guide whatever to lead him to 
fmtect the precise seat of the suppuration, and 
the exact spot where the trephine should have 
oowi applied ; and» if even he had been so for- 
tunate as to slight accidef tally upou the proper 
jpot, the removiR of the suppuration would not 
have been possible^ oit account of its dissemina- 
tion and adherive naturn. “From 1836 to 1840," 
“thirteen oases of injuries of 
trephined in the hospital* nt Paris 
ditfd^^in lS41t twa oases were operated, 
^be sank ktal result A oase was ope- 
at the end of January, 1^48, by M. Maison- 

not aware of ftio terminatloti of a e«ie in which 


at some Ahanco from Lundon, in consequence 
of the hcnvirrhage having been alarmingly pro- 
fuse. He found her with a bloodless coun- 
tenance, and a most feeble, flickering pulse, and 
it seemed evident that, if the hemorrhage con- 
tinued, she could not much longer survive. The 
polypus was still as far out of reach that all 
attempts to cn*^ch hold of it by forceps or hooks 
entirely failed ; but the author succeeded in 
picking off or digging through the poll pus with 
hisfinger-nailyUndthG patient perfectly recovered. 
He had since met with four cases of a similar 
character. In all, the peculiarity existed, that 
the small polypus could not bo detected, except 
during the attacks of hemorrhage, at which 
times the os uteri was found open and flaeeid. 
It was with exceeding diilieulty, and after many’' 
failures, that ilie author succeeded in removing 
the polypus in three of the cases. But he often 
felt that if ho had a fluger-nail long enough, 
strong enough, aud sharp enough, he might 
scoop away the polypus, as in the case of his 
medical friend’s wiie. He, therefore, had an 
instrument made, which is simply a very small, 
flne, and sharp scoop, like a carpenter's gouge, 
enclosed in a canulu, either to remain entirely 
witffin, or made to protrude beyond, the sheath— 
the length of the protrusion being regulated by 
a screw at the handle. This instrument (ex- 
hibited to the society) is passed through the os 
uteri, its cutting edge is pressed against th(‘ base 
of the polypus, and it is then worked gently 
half round and back again once or twice, till it 
htts cut through thq, object. The author then 
offered some remarks on polypi of larger size, 
recommending their removal by excision raflier 
than by ligature. Before excision, he twRts the 
polypus rqund several times, so as to produce 
torsion of the arteries. In very large polypi, it 
may, perhaps, be better to apply the ligature 
first, and after two or throe days, when tho cir- 
culation has become well strangulated, to cut 
through the neck of the polypus above the 
noose. Wk«n the polypus, though quite within 
re^h of the touch, is too small to be noosed by 
a ligature, and baffles the operator in attempting 
to seize it with forceps or hooks, the difficulty 
vanishes if a bivalve spceulnm be used to bring 
the polypus within sight. It can then bo e^ped 
off with a pair of curved scissors, with or wmout 
the assistance of the forceps, the out sutfacc 
being afterwards touched with nitrBtd|k Ailvor. 
Lastly, the author noticed the ciroumstinoe that 
a large polypus may exist, even of the size of a 
foetal head, without the usual symptoms, he- 
morrhage or ' Umocuidioia, being obeerved— its 
preienee beihg diteovned th^i^ preiwuro 


on the bladder heading to the necessity for the 
catheter. • 

UBMARXS on UNNATirnAti UEHCENT OP tKW 
WOMJI, WITH ^ PRUFUHED NIJW INSTRUilBNT 

FOB frs aBlbviation. 

By James Reid, M.D., Physician to tho General 
Lying-in Hospital, &c. 

After some InD^uctery remarks on the fre- 
quency of prolapsus uteri, Its effects, its different 
degrees, the rationale of tho symptoms it pro- 
duces, and its causes, the author proceeds to 
consider the treatment of the disease when “ de- 
pendent on relaxation, and uneompltcatod with 
tumours, eiihor uterine or ovarian, or witli dis- 
ease of the adjacent parts." When there is 
vascular congestion or ulceration of the pro- 
t^ded w^mb, somi* preparatory treatment 
should, ^in most cases, be einployMU before the 
uterus IS replace 1. To retain the replaced 
lUerus in its position, meebanical support is, iii 
the majority of cases, needed -tho requisites of 
which are — ■!, that it should lie constant while 
the patient js erect; 2, that it be as little pre- 
judicial as possible to the contiguous soft parts; 
3, that should not remain applied when uu- 
neccssary, as during the night ; 4, that it should 
not interfere with the proper functions of tho 
sexual organs ; and 5, that it should bii readily 
applied and removed by the patient herself. The 
author notices the various means oi support in 
general use— namely, binders or abdominal 
supporters, pads, sponge.s, and pessaries *, and 
states his opinion ns to tho circumstances under 
which some of them are useful, and the ob- 
jections to which they arc liable. He then 
describes the instrument invented by I’rofessor 
Kilian, which consists of a steel spring, which 
is introducfsl, in the bent state, within the vs- 
ginn. 'Ibis instrument produces much pain by 
its lateral pressure, aiul is liable to other ob- 
jections. The author has, therefore, contrived 
a new instrument, which he calls tho “ womb 
supporter " It is formed of two separate steel 
springs, very narrow at the ends by iflilch they 
arc joined together; the free extremities being 
each one inch and three quarters broad, convex 
externully and concave internally, so as to admit 
of cork being attujdicd to it ; and, the whole being 
covered with elastic gum, it has no sharp edge. 
The two narrow ends of the springs arc fastened 
together by an intervening piece of ivory or 
wood, so formed as to allow the broader ex- 
tremities to separate from each oilier tot the ex- 
tent of two inchef|and a qu.urter at their outer 
surfaces. The*two fi^a* ends arc pressed together 
when introduced into the vagina, and are then 
allowed to expand, and to become applied to 
either side of the cervix uteri. The instrument 
is then gently pushed up, until its narrow end 
is at the vulva, thus raising the womb with it 
at the same time. (A second form of the m- 
struiuc nt has a contrivance by which tho ends 
can bo easily drawn together, and the intro- 
duction as well ns the extraction of the instru- 
ment facilitated.) A button is fixed to the 
connecting juecc of ivory, and to fcliis button a 
loop of vulcaiii/cd india-rubber is attached, 
through which a T bandage, ribbon, silk hand- 
kerchief, or other guard, can be drawn, and at- 
tached to the stays before aud behind, for the 
sake of security, although in some cases tho 
author has found the instrument requires no , 
support of this doBoription. This instrument 
does not exert much ^lateral pressu^p on tho 
vagina, and does not produce pain. Tho patients 
find no difficulty in its introduction and removal, 
and it is efiTectiial in relieving tlie symptoms 
caused by prolapsus. ^The %utIior, at the con- 
clusiou of his paper, refers to a pessary 
vented by Dr.^Bronard. It differs, however, 
materially fsom the instrument proposed by 
himself. 


UNITBRSITY OmiLEOB H0ZPXTAL.*^Tlie total 
amount of oontributions reomved at the diiymr in 
aid of the fluids of tho hospital on the 4th May 
was, by donations, £1709. 7s.*^onnual subscrip- 
tfons, £37* Ua. 
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tBS PABLIAMENTART COMICrCTBit. 
Tbi* committee continues to sit on the ittedieiLl 
bills with about as much advantage to the 
country as u venerable hen on tome half dozen 
blind eggs, llie evidence is all elementary. It is 
the A B C oi Medical Reform made easy to some 
half dozen ignorant members of Parliament. 
Wc hardly wonder, after reading it, that the 
committee is kept “ select/*— reporteXTs and 
curious inquirers being oarefully excluded. 
There is something absolutely comical in some 
of the questions put, and, for any aid the in* 
quiiy will give to our knowledge on Che subject, 
it might as well be held, with doors equally 
closed against observation, in the halhT ol Lil- 
liput. f 

The great use of tlio sittings and reports of 
this ** select vestry" of parliamentarians consists 
of the ](5sson they teach of the necessity of 
forcin|^ into the House of Commons some re- 
spectable memV>er of t ie medical profession. At 
present we are worse than non -represented 
there. Made responsible for the capricious in- 
sanities we pity, and the vindictive vulgarities 
WB deplore, we pay in hopes, as in character, 
the prico of all that ignorance or prejudice which 
the sclectuess’' of the committee at once 
shelters and encourages. Before such a tri- j 
bunal, in fact, medical men stand unprofcsslou- 
alized : thpjr must either sum up impudence tu 
lecture their exaudners in elaborate theses, or 
submit in indignant or amazed silence to be mis- 
understood or mistaken. An honest medical 
member would defend us from #11 this; and why 
are we without him t Medical men have great 
influence in many of the smaller boroughs which 
might surely, on an emergency, he withdrawn 
from the usual party channels to give preferment 
to a meSlical candidate. In IJrance much good 
has been done in this way, ^nd lAorc seems pre- 
paring. The prMont President of the National 
Assembly, M. Bt^^hesi:, chosen to that honour- 
able distliictiun by a large majority, is a mcdicul 
man. M. Trclat, who was the Opposition can 
didatc, and came next in the votes, was also a 
medical man. One of tlie Vice-lVcsidcnt« of thal 
Assembly ig als(» a medical man- -M. Becart ; and, 
with these at their head, there are not a few 
others mixed in the bod) of tin* new Parliament 
of France, As we have more than once taught, 
there arc no men so eompotent to direct the 
cumbrous machine of modern legislation, which 
has lost many of its old and asHumed not a few 
new choraetensticB, as medical men ; and wc 
' ardently crust that in this countr)’’ a n<*w feeling 
may be propagated which will give us in Parlia- 
ment a few medical iden of ability and rc- 
spectability. They will not be lens useful to the 
Government thkn to us, nor more useful to us 
thkn to the country. i. 

BETHNAL-GREEN WARRIORS AND 
THE COLLEGE DIPi.OMA. 

The Medical Protection Association, whoso 
. formation was announced through our columns 
tlire^ ^months ago, has at length commenced 
oporatioxu in the parish of Betb^*^een. The 
campaign has Been opened by a slight skinnish 
with blank cartridges in tlie shape of hahdbllle 


in which are announced the penalties incurred by 
those wiio, without a licence from the Society of 
Apothaeaiies, assume the functions of general 
praotititinerB, and the names of some persons who 
ate net pessbssed of the necbMsry qualificatiQn. 
The handbill forwarded to us has sodiet^iat the 
app^e!t^nce of an oAcial proclamation, being 
surmounted with the royal arms, and terminated 
with the usual loyal phrase of ** God save the 
Queen." When WB consider the manner in 
which this document has been got up, and, 
moreover, that it has been issued without the 
printer’s name and address, wo are disposed to 
think that it has never been ptiblished under the 
sanction of the association, as it is neither calcu- 
lated to suppress illegal practfer new to put down 
the persons whom it d«p>unces by name. 

An onslaught so gallantly made has been met 
with the same display of courage by some of the 
persons attacked — 

“Cerdon and Colon, warriora Rtout 
And resolute as ever foug'ht”— 

who have returned the fire with a shower of red- 
hot words, truly terrible to contemplate. One 
has boldly offered a reward of £10 for the*dctec- 
tion of “ persons in the parish whoso abilities are 
not suffirinnt to enable them to y#uire and 
maintain a professional practice witiplt the as- 
sistance of slandfrous publications;" and two 
others “ do challenge and defy tlie authors of the 
said circulars, or any other person or persons, to 
disprove this our declaration, or any part of it, 
and do denounce them as guilty of an unmanly 
and assassinlike attempt to deprive us of that | 
position which we have fairly earned, and to | 
which we are justly entitled, for their own pri- | 
rate ends." I 

This mode of warfare is something new in the 
annals of the medical profession, an^ is greatly 
calculated to lower it in the estimation of the 
public, while it cannot fail to benefit personally 
those individuals who are at^ocked. Notoriety 
is generally the foundation of success ; and to 
assail persons by a proclamation such as wo 
have now before us, who are exercising the 
vocation of |ncdical practitioners, is one of the 
surest means of making them popular with the 
public. Bethnal- green, if we may believe tlioso 
who have examined this locality, abounds with 
aU kinds of tilings injurious to health — un- 
sewered streets, ill -ventilated houses, stinking 
privies, filthy ditches; and unqualified medical 
practitioners. In this renowned district, where 
disease is so rifi', and doctors of one sort or an- 
other f»o abundant, wc arc Informed by a letter 
now before us, which is the production of a 
gentleman poHscsbod of the, double qualification, 
that a poor man ran obtain a Viottle of physic 
for aAslulling, and have his wife put tu bed 
for a oruwiu Pliysiu-taking and child-getting 
arc rather serious drawbacks upon tfie artisan’s 
prosperity in most jiarts of the kingdom, but 
Bctlmal-grocn may be taken as an exception, so 
far as the doctors’ fees arc concerned, for here 
they are at least cent, per cent, below the average 
cost. A poor man who wonts to save money in 
that locality cannot do better than get on the 
doctor's books. 

The letter which afibrds us all this useful infor- 
gives, as a reason for this low scale of me - 
dical remuneration, the number of unqmti/led 
pra(‘tkig|vs in the district, and amohgst these it 
places who only tu>ld the College licence." 

Had such a statement 't>Ben n^ade by ono who 
possessed only the Apothecaries' certifiieate, we 
Should either hkve R over without note or 

oomment, othavo sSterAljr febukedthe 


as one made under the influence of jealousy. 
Coming as it does, however, from a member of 
the College, who thus wdth forethought de- 
preciates one of his own quaUflcations— repeated 
as it has been from tone to time by other mem- 
bers of the CoUege^-we eodsld^r it ofir doty at 
the preSenct motn^t not to allow the statement 
to pass without ofFering^iOxfie obserratiohSMpon it. 

1. The constitution of the College is unfavour- 
able to a high standard of quaUficaAon 2ot its 
members. It is a college of pore surgeons, and 
it is intended that it shall be sO , ^ we may be- 
lieve the declaration of some of its officers. In 
this it differs from the Edinburgh College, which 
is assuredly a college of general practitioners, 
in the London coiporation there is not a single 
person, either in the council or court of ex,a- 
mincTS, who is not a ** pure," and Sir B. Brodie 
informed the select committee of the House of 
Commons that the institution was established 
for the express purpose of cultivating jjure 
surgery. Ignorance of medicine is honourable 
amongst them, for Sir Astley Cooper is said to 
have thanked God that he knew nothing about 
it. . To expect, therefore, an efficient exa- 
mination from such gentlemen would be as 
wise as to imagine that the method of squaring 
the circle would hereafter be reserved for AciV 
discovery. 

The interests of “ pure” surgeons require that 
I the great body of surgical practitioners should 
not be too highly evlucated, and hence, in 
many instances, the diploma is obtained after a 
lenient examination. Add tqthis, that the C7ol- 
Icge court of examinors arc incapable of insti- 
tuting a searching investigation i|pto the candi- 
date's kno v> ledge ol medicine, botany, chexiiistry, 
&c., certificuKis of attondance upor which he is 
compelled to jireseni. 

2. The stateineTith emannling from persons in 
authority at the College have tended greatly to 
depreciate the diploma. .Sir Benjamin Brodie 
before the Homo of Commons, and. Mr. Law- 
rence before the ^irofession, have said that it is 
no teat of high surgical ability! The latter gen- 
tleman has gone length to remark that it 
mtiTcly testrTlcs to the possessor’s capability of 
undertaking “ tho ordinary cxigenciu-s of sur- 
gery." Had such statements ^cen made by any 
other than persons connected with the College, 
they wouUl have boon justly considered as libels 
upon the members ; iind they have eertainly ex- 
perienced bad treatment after they have sub- 
mitted to a certain course of education, paid a 
large sum of money, and undergone an exa- 
mination, to be told by those who have testifi^ 
to thiMr <'ompeteney in an official form, that such 
declaration must be t/»ken cum tfrano salii. 

3. Some ^ersuns who have leceived the Col- 
lege diploma have been 'instrumental in de- 
grading it. Obscene quack advertisements have 
been unblushingly sent forth into the public 
newspapers by men who have appended to their 
names the title of M.R.C.S.L. The Tatintbki 
pastrycook bbtained letters thstimonlhl to hR 
surgical abilities, although he Itad devoted 
thirteen months in attendance Upon lectures and 
hospital practice, atjd he now nourishes as a 
hommopathic doctor in his natitb town. 

It is a happy accident for tho^ College, 
however, that a great number of its'" members 
arc men of enlarged and oultivatsd minds ; thc#e 
axe they ^ho give weij^ht and resectability to 
the corporation, and proyent th^^ploma be- 
coming as tairignifiqgnt AI the ruUhg powers have 
eihdeavovMtomiteeft; ThaeweniibkBareBe^^ 
tdred up ahd 
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land, and ** exlgencieil'' of no ordinary kind, oon- 
atantly occurring in their practice, prove that 
they effo adequate to the aucceesful accomplhili 
xnont of the moat oiteroiia profeaeional under 
takings. To auoh the stability and prosperity of 
the profession are matters of supreme interest, 
and ahej will rejoice to see Uioee zneatures 
adopted Are calculated to promote them 
Reform is nOw needed, but if cannot be secured 
Without^utnal concessions by members of our 
profession holding different qualifications. With- 
out this the ^ 01 ?. which is kindled in Bethnal - 
green luay exlbd to the provincial cities and 
villages of Englond^nd Wales, and it must in- 
evitably produce an unfavourable imprrsi?ion on 
the public mind. The issuing of placards de- 
nouncing persons with oi^y a single qualific-ation 
or udthout any at all, is not calculated either to 
deter them from practice, or to promote th(‘ re- 
pectabiUty of the profession. The great bane in our 
country has been the number of licensing bodics^ 
which have produced bo many little interests, 
ready, like the ancient C/rceiaii rejiublics, to 
wage war upon each other. Till fliesc are uiiih d 
in a compact commonwealth, wo can hardly ex- 
pect the profession will occujiy its legitimate pb 
sitiou in society. 


ASIATIC CltOLEKA IN THJ-: 
METKurOLIS. 

Two cases of this dirqfnl malady are again re- 
ported thiK week by the Rcgistrar-licncriil. One 
is Btatod to have occurred in the Iblingtoii east 
bub-distrkt, and theg)aticnt wa^ a woman, fort>- 
four years of age, who expired after an illness of 
only fifteen hours, T’ho other happened in the 
,east BuP-difltrict of fireeuwicli, and the patient 
was also a foruflo, fifty years of age, who dicH 
a few hours aften- tin* attack. 'Jbese serious 
indicutionB of the approncliing plague aliould 
stimulate sanitary reformers to inereiihed exei- 
tions, nnd the members of the iue?l]e:il pio- 
fession to increased vigilance. We liopi that 
they will lepoit no cases as t^ioiera in which 
the symptoms arc jfot dccidLclly ch{lf^lcU•ri^tle (if 
the disease. ^ 


ON*MEJ>ICAL EDUtATTO.N. 

fPROM ( OKltLSeoXDKNr.] 

01108 ogt nt onriru'^'jni' inarn^luntui ad ntudia {{ItiriA; 
jJioeoiquc m st-mimr quie wjiud quoHiuu* iiniiujimutui 
( iCKBo Tmt. Dtnp, • 

(Continual] from vol. xvH., pnjfe riOil.) 
IliTiiKivro I have alluded only to the moral and 
intellectual education preparatory to medical 
study ; andf befoio proceeding further, it 
in#y not be inappropriate to speak ul a few 
branches of physical science necessary to be iic- 
‘«qulred, and which it 'fcould a^ear more 
prudent to hove become conversant w^h, pre- 
vious to entering on the theoretical and practical 
study of medical art. These are mechanics, 
botany, chefiaistry, and, I might even add, na- 
tural hiatory* 

Variouasate the advantages to be gained by 
Bu^ a regulation. The value of these collateral 
sciences I by no meaiiH wish to advocate as of 
priouiry importance. 8avig.g as ancillary to the 
one great i*nd*in view — ^thtt of giving a higher, 
more aoieutific, and, cqnscquently, more perfect 
character 1;o the pi^ession— they may not be 
considered .as sof absolute hecessity ; but their 
seexna to me to be amongst pre- 
Ibwaty stiicfii|). To men engaged in any of the 
of life, tW can be 


to look on thoir art, not as *♦ one of the vilest of 
trades," but as “ one of the noblest of Rcioucos," 
— to those who have an aim U) something higher 
than tlio mere routine treatment of those piac- 
titioners who may be considered as little bcttei 
than legalized charlatans,— to such, I say, a pre- 
viouB knowledge of these sciences Is indis- 
pensable. When a medical student enters upijn 
the actual study of his profession, the hospital 
and dissecting-room must be the chief scones of 
his labour. The constant study of the struc- 
ture and functions of the various organs of 
the human body, proceeding, pari pasnu^ with 
his observation of tlic treatment of disease, 
must claim his uhtt'mitting attention. Every 
•moment, then, devoted to these subjects is of 
the utmost importance ; and it is but a solemn 
mocker) upon the study of medical pupils to 
imagine that they can run day after day from 
one teacher to another, from an hospital to a 
disBoeting-room, from tlieiice to the leeturt 
tlieatrc ; listening, one alter another, to an 
hour's chemistry, an hour’s botany, an hour’s 
materia, medieti, an bour’s anatomy, nn hour’s 
singer}, •an houi's midiMlcry,*an houi’s practice 
ot medicine ; and then, with tlii-^ heterogeneous 
mixture jumbleJ togethei in their brums, sitting 
dowa to lea^ somi' work on each subject, inspired 
by the vain hope that this is the way to obtain a 
know'ledgL •! his art. To make tliis system 
trt'eeiivf, the mind of a medical student should 
be lik(‘ a box divided into many eompartments, 
each of which should have a kc’y ol its own, by 
which instimt access could be gained without 
interfering or communicating with the contents 
of the others. Such a system is an unjust and 
iniquitous f iroe, and, were every student even 
ndowed with mental energy beyond th<’ lot of 
ordinary mortals, he could not avoid feeling him- 
sflf utterly inadequate to such a task; whilst 
the (h'pression caused by such irregular, yet eon- 
s' ant, action must eventually leave his mind in 
flitit coiiditnm described by a beautiful simile of 
f’un.m ‘'Asa little hand that strives to grasp 
a might) ghtbo is thrown back by the reaction ol 
its own illort to coinjirehtiid.’* 

A veiy important advantage, gained by early 
initiation into these blanches, is th(i knowledge 
communicated to Btudeiits ol the nomenclature 
of im liiidnes and mtdieinal iiri'puratioiiB, and of 
the inany technical terms used in connection 
with them. Many young men, it is to he leured, 
lose the benefit thny would otherwit-e deiive 
from their first Icetuies by a want of inlormation 
on these points. “If the lecturer,” observes 
Ml. Kdgewoith, “ doea not eommunirate much 
oi ihat knowledge whndi he endeavours to ex- 
plain, It is not t() be attributed either to his want 
of skill, or to tlie insufHcieney of his apparatus, 
but to the novelty of the terms whieh*hc is 
obliged to .use. Ignorance of the language m 
w'hich any science is taught is an insuperable bar 
to its* being suddenly acquired ; besides a precise 
knowledge of the meaning of the. terms, wc muat 
have an instaiitaneouH idea excited in our minds 
whenever they are repeated ; and, as Uiis pan be 
acquired only by practice, it is impossible that 
philosophical lectures can be of much service to 
those wko are not familiarly acquainted with the 
technical language in which thoy are dulivcrcd." 

And not only are these studies to be regarded 
as important in this light, but we may view them 
in another still znoro interesting. They^erve to 
prepare the mind for Its groat destiny, as well by 
the actual knowledge obtained frnm tiiem as by 
•howingt whan studied the changes el 
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displaying the workings of one infinite Power in 
all the forces of life universe — the manifestation 
of one unsearchable Wisdom in all its wondrous 
arrangements. They slimufutc our c nergieh into 
healthy a*tion^ ancl^vigorously set in cxerc*iHe all 
the intellectual capacities we have received from 
our Creator ; they ten<} to lead the mind from 
frivolous thoughts to graver studies, and prepare 
thespiiitfor stirring scenes, before professional 
buBincs^^ comes like a warning Mentor, whisper- 
ing in our cars that there is *' a steep and thorny 
path” before u**, along which an honourable 
fame to be acquired by honourabfb jheans, and 
by these alum. • ^ 

But even a hijAher and nobler tendency than 
this may h(' ckiiuied for those pursuits — to give 
Ub a true ^nil fitting seiiHe of the imperfection of 
human faciiliics and tin* Uniited amount of hu- 
man knowledge. The bccrel recesses of the ve- 
getable and min(*r!il world, and the stores of 
Nature in which an* lotkcd hci choicest treasures, 
.ire ojioiM’d lc> us through them, ti» proclaim 
(Tod’Runljouiulcdlovc towards his creatures, and 
to j)oint out the immeasur.ible distance interposed 
between the Hirriplicity ol divine pownr and the 
most sublime oflorUot human stadl. “Splerididas 
the Bteam -engine in,” obscrvc'S an (‘loquent lec- 
turei, “ teeming hb it does with the elements ol a 
liowiir, a monument of man’s industry and man’s 
ingenuity, yet us it issued from the manufactory, 
so must it ever n'lnuin. The combined genius 
oftt Watt, ji Bolton, and a Muudslay could never 
make even Uie most distant approach to that 
Biraple phenomenon — growth— wliicli the animal 
and vegetable world daily diapluys." In ele- 
vating those faculties tlirough which the mind 
holds converse wnth material things, — in arousing 
those aesthetic powers which grow from the exer- 
cise of th(* external senses,— it often happens that 
a study of nature leads to the dovclopmnnt of the 
ha])picst efforts of art and science. And thus 
it w'aH that Hir C. Wren took his idea of the 
‘*<fiid spiral staircase, for which he gained so 
much (ann*, from tVie delicate shell called turne- 
ielLi ; ihiib, iii like manner, Bnuiellcschi, iu his 
model ot the dome of Santa Maria, at Florence, 
imitated iiatiiie, hv observing the double plate 
in the human Jioifes, with the light but firm 
caiicolli connecting Uieni ; thereby gaining a 
combination of strength and lightness in the 
highofit degree,— a similar plan being afterwards 
adopted in the construction of the dome at St. 
Peter’s, by Michael Angelo. 

It w ould be unreahouable, surely, to expect that 
(*very one should study wnth the like advantage ; 
nor is it in tho|gniijority of ciisrs necessary or 
d<*sirable. But it should be kept in mind that, 
unless we aim for the highest standiird, we may 
never be able to puss even mediocrity. “ Ex- 
cels tor' should be the motto of the medical 
student, written in living letters on his mind, — 
visible in its glorious aspiration to his thoughts 
by day, and his dreams by night : for wo ogti 
admire the poyer and beauty of many things 
in Nature’s garden to \^hicb chemistry, botany, 
or natural history can give us no positive olus ; 
but shall our worship be tlie less, or shufi wo 
not be content without a knowledge that is tpo 
wonderful for our gi’asj# “ Do the stars think bf 
UH, and yet, if Ihe prisoner see the^ shine into 
his dungeon, wouldst thou have him turn awAy 
from their lustre^" There nro thousands of 
things in natural science which it may nsvsr ha 
permitted the wisftc to tmderstand, atiH we ak^ , 
not to underrete their beauty and utility.- *Tkj| 
duty of keejilng hi Tlkwirl^t we^eaimot luudyab 
ig m i»i|Mmt&ve on ue «s diroctliig gnr 
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to object which ^ve can afjpreoiate ; and wc 
fehbuld remember the remark of that great and 
wise man, Newton,^ who, after all his grand die* 
said that he had pjf ked^np ^uly a few 
^pebbles on the shore of time, whilst the great 
ocean of truth still lay before him-^a vogue and 
fathomless mystery — a dream uxipenetrated and 
unguessed. 

It is a feeling stronger and more potent than 
any personal enthusiasm in the matter, that 
makes me dwell so much on the advantages to 
be derived •from these pursuits in early life. 
The^ are gems in the treasury of spring-time 
knowledge, within whose rays are reflected all 
minor objects, imparting life and light to every 
thought and deed within the sphei’c of tlieir in- 
fluence. The book of Nature is a* chartered 
volume of loveliness and grandeur that will lust 
for ever, Tlie glory which shines forth in its 
varied forms, hues, and proportions cannot fail 
to inspire the mind with a sense of faitliful re- 
liance upon the divine power of Him who 

holds the sun in its meridian course, circum- 
scribes the limits of the mighty socean, and, 
whilst he bowls the spheres at liis own will and 
ploasure, counts the pulsations of the humblest 
insect that revels in the rose." 


LECTUKES ON GUNSHOT WOUNDS. 

Wg arc njoiced to hoar that the Leettfres we 
have had the honour of publishing in tlie Medical 
* Timet from the pen of Mr. Guthrie are very 
shortly to appear in type, as a separate work. 
We have been favoured with the Prcfac*o, which 
is as follows : — 

“ The following observations, constituting the 
lost of the records of the Surgery of the W or in 
l^ortugaP, Spain, France, and the Netherlands, 
are publuhed nearly us they were delivered on 
all practical points, in tjiose lectures on the 
principles of surgery w^hich for thirty years were 
open to aU the omcers of the various branches of 
the public service. I can only repeat now to 
them, and to all others to whom these recom- 
mendations oflbrd assistance, what I was 
in the habit of saying formerly. ‘ Follow im- 
plicitly the precepts I have Inid down, until you 
have reason, from your o'^n ob^rvation, or from 
that of others, to doubt, A little furthei ex- 
orieuce will then enable you to conlirm ■what 
have said, or to lay down in turn otlior prin- 
ciples, which, whilst they supersede mine, may 
be of more service to mankind.’ It is almost 
noedlcf^.s to add, that the principles and the prac- 
tice thus inculcated were not tlioac which prt - 
vailed anterior to that war, 

“ The precepts I have ende^oured to enforce 
cannot, however, be curried mto execution on 
any of the gr(5at occasions in which they arc most 
wanted. Ibcy require a greater attention, a 
greater degree of labour on the part of tlie medi- 
cal men, than the number usually allowed can 
give. ^%ey generally have been totally un- 
equal, from tlicir seareity, and oftentimes from 
their age, to the duties required from them. The 
sick and wounded, wlien in gieut numbers, have 
been neglected; all receive some little attention, 
few enough on those eiMcntial points which are 
necessary for their safety. 

“'When the army, under the command of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley,^ landed in Mondego Bay, in 
August, 1808, it uppoarr in general orders that 
the head of the maoical department obtained two 
carts draivn by bullocks for tlie conve> ance of 
tlic stores necessary for the army, w'hich he 
loaded wiOi a certain quantity of bearers, tin 
cups, spittbig pots, and other pots, none of whicli 
did or <^ould arrive cither at Ohe place, or at the 
time,^ that even they could be wanted ; and 
nothing need be more inefficient than the medical 
<^jpartinent of^ the. army during the first <two- 
thh:,ds of thet It was only when it had at- 


tained the summit of tlie Pyrenees that its 
medical department approached perfection. The 
Duka of Wellington crossed the Adour in the i 
beginning of 18H, and after some hard fighting 
gained the battle ofOrtheson the 27th of February, 
the little fight of Tarbos on the 10th of March, 
and the last victory of Toulouse on the 10th of 
April. On all these several occasions, from the 
Adour to the Garonne, a sufficient number of 
doctors was forthcoming ; and when the army 
moved forward from Toulouse, the medical de- 
partment accompanying it was equal to the 
charge of the wounded of another battle, if one. 
had taken place. The hospitals at Toulouse were 
left in the highest order. The French and Eng- 
lish surgeons visited each other, every case of 
interest was thoroughly investigated, and the 
surgery of the British army, and of the £mpire| 
dates much of its improvement from the facts 
elicited or confirmed on that occasion. And why 
was this so? Simply because the necessary 
means of every kind were at hand ; the medical 
men were numerous, young, and efficient. 

“ Within one year the battle of Waterloo took 
place. The army was not the Peninsular army, 
neither were all its doctors. Few, if any, of the 
medical staif- officers loft at Bru8.sels (not placed 
in chaigc of woipided officers) had seen a field 
of battle, and the confusion during the^ first few 
days need not be described. Among the as- 
sistant-surgeons I found some who had served at 
Toulouse. They were doing everything they 
should not hove done. An amateur mysou, and 
no longer their immediate chief, I was not en- 
titled to signify my disapprobation.* It was not, 
however, necessary ; for they all, as I looked 
first at their cases and then at them, expressod 
the regret they felt that 1 should see them doing 
what they knew 1 could not approve. Tlicy 
urged, in extenuation, that they wore over- 
whelmed with work, and w ere half dead, and 
could not do more. Their apologies were otfered 
without one word from me, and merely from their 
own sense of right and wrong. Inc greatest 
efforts were made to obviate this state of things. 
Flemish surgeons were hired ; amnti'ur sur- 
geons flocked over from London ; and some of 
the ablest and most efficient officers of the staff 
were brought from all quarters. Thew rectified 
these evils us for as they could, but nothing could 
rccal the past, nor the Irretrievable mischief the 
insuffieierit medical care had occasioned in the 
first few days. The result was, that the great 
battle ofWatciloo, with its host of wounded, and 
its almost wonderful opportunities, added little 
to suTgieal seienec. I am not awari* of one single 
flict brought out, confirmative of any surgical 
principle beyond what was known and had been 
practised in the south of France the year 1 elbre. 

“ The same result has folio wod the lour great 
battles lately fought in India : the same loss of 
life, the same succession of human sufferings, 
the same los.s to scicniec ; and solely because the 
surgeons of the royal and of the Tndiaii armies 
were, in a similar manner, overwhelmed by the 
extent of their labours. It was utterly impossible 
for them to give due attention to even hall tho 
wounded depending on them for the alleviation 
of tKeir misciics. 

“It does not signify by whom an array is 
commanded, the same evils will always follow if 
the same system is pursued. It be the 

Duke of Marlborough or the Duke of Wellington, 
a Moore or aLyndoch, aBeresford or allardmge. 
Their armies have all suffeied alike on this 
point, and their successors will also suffer *if the 
civil authorities of the country will not allow 
tliemselvGs to be guided in matters which they 
do not practically understand, and a knpwledge 
of which they have not acquired in a manner to 
render it thoroughly efficient. 

“ When the private and public reports of the 
medical officers present at the four battles on the 
Sutlej arrived in i^glfind, 1 addressed a letter to 
the Honourable tlm Court of Directors of the 
East India Compaxtf, dated March 11, 1846, 
pointing out the nature and the insuf^ 

ficiency of their medical arrangemonts, end I 
took the liberty of trimgmitting a peSnted copy 


of this letter to those meffibera the late and 
present Administration whose duties led tliem 
to be conversant with such affairs. Two years 
have elapsed and nothing has as yet been done ; 
but as no one lino of that letter can bo contro- 
verted or disproved, and as I know it has at- 
tracted the attention of some of the highest 
authorities, I feel it will best become me to leave 
the matter in their hands. Future^ evils they 
mayjmvent, the pest mey cannot reoal. 

** when the invalids from these four battles 
arrived .at Chatham, 1 wrote to the*'medioal 
officers in charge, requestism that thov would 
examine in the most oarefuT mmier all those 
mcisirwho had been wounded t&ough the chest, 
that any information thus oUtained might appear 
in these lectures. My astonishment was great 
to find that such oases only had arrived 
from India. It induced me to turn to the records 
of the persons similarly wounded at Toulpuse, 
and I find it stated that, after that battle, on 
the 10th of April, 1814, one hundred and six 
cases of wounds of the chest, in officers and 
soldiers, were admitted into the hospitals of the 
town, on the 12th ; and that, between 'that day 
and the 28th of June, thirty-flve died, fourteen 
were discharged to duty, and fifty-seven were 
fonjjai’ded to England — few or none, in all proba- 
bility, to return to the service. The nu!m)er of 
Wounded received into the hospitals of Toulouse 
was 1369, including 117 officers. 

“The medical staff present during the first 
week consisted of \hc Inspector- General, Sir J. 
M‘Ci rigor (to approve or to censure), two deputy- 
inHUccUirs, cif^ht stuff-surgeons, two apothecaries, 
eighteen assistant staff- surgeons, and twenty- 
throe regimental assistont-surg^ns, but not one 
regimental surgeon, thev having all remained 
with tlieir regiments : this number was aug- 
mented, in the second weok, by two* staff-sur- 
georiR, seven asssistant staff- surgeons, one T(^i- 
inontul assistant -surgeon, and four apothecaries. 

“ The ten staff-surgeons are dead , there 
is not one of the forty- nine as^iistant- surgeons 
now living who will not declare that from six in 
the morning untD nine at iiiglil he laboured os 
hard as he <*vnrhad done before or since. 

“The mimbor of w'oundedof the royal army in 
the tour -groat batth'^ in India amounted to 
three times that at Toulouse ; the proportionate 
number of men shot through the chest and sent 
to Eiiglamk would he by computation one hwi- 
dreif and aivetily-onc, instead of atw/i-'-a dif- 
forenop which eai" only be accounted for by the 
fact that <‘he inspeotor, the two deputy- inspec- 
tors, the eight stHfl-surgeons, and tfic eighteen 
assistant statf-Murgoons, werennone of them to bo 
found with the nrrny on the Sutlej. The regi- 
nientol medical staff wore totally iffrapablc of 
doing th‘u duty required ot them, and the medical 
department oi* the Indian army was even more 
inefficient m point of numbers. The same Her- 
culean eflorts were mndo by the Governor- 
General and the Commander-in- Chief to procure 
doctor.s ns after the battle of Waterloo, and with 
a fcimiliir result. They came too late. 

“ I have in my possession a report from a me- 
dical officer of th«r*Corapany’H service on the 
state of the wounded, three months after the 
first battle, which it would answer no good pur- 
pose to publish. It would be merely what 
might have been said of the state of^ the wounded 
ill Fortugal ar^d Bpain during the first four years 
of that war. The official statistieal returns of 
the sick and wounded during the Burmese war 
show a loss of Iforty-eight and a half per cent. ; 
those, when published, of the war in Chiiui vrill, 
I understand, be no better. The caiiae is well 
known—the remedy is in great pert i e tt g iu a M e, 
The evil remains. ' ; ^ 

•* When (Jharles VI, of France netit to 8piun, 
in aid of I’cdro the Oruol, the ronojenud warrior, 
Bertrand Du GueicHnI at the hetiX of theVeitres, 
the lansq^ienots, thefree oompagneme of hit army, 
from whose prowees he had deriy^ the gitetest 
advantages, and heard in due that .their 
bonee were whitei^g the fields of 'Oi|tila.and 
Navarr^ he drew cpiiwlirtion frfimi*t!hg.lhcfi that 
they could not roWn# and would not be ahiji to 
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claim the rowarde, theijensioTifthehad promised, 
and to which their services entitled them. I am 
afraid that, after the lapse of three centuries, no 
better consolation can be aflfbrdod to the people 
of Qreat Britain under a similar, but more se- 
vere, infliction. ..... 

** The royal army of Groat Britain is not Com- 
posed of mercenaries. Its sokliers arc the blood, 
the bon#, the sinew oithe nation, on whose in- 
domitable valour alone call dependence be placed 
in the hour of danger. By them the victory 
musi^e won, by them the loss must be sustained ; 
imd a countiT, grateful for their services, shonld 
dPtoh over Imem in their necessities os ^nothcr 
over her ohilolren. “ 

” I have been asked why I presume to obtnidc 
my o|^inions on any one, much more on the great 
civil authorities of this country, who do not de* 
iiirojthem? The answer is simple. There is no 
one who ought to understand the subject so well, 
although there are manv, perhaps, who do un- 
derstand it better. It nas been inquired wliat 
place I am seeking to obtain ? The answer is 
more simple still. I am a man without a wish — 
Vitbotlt desire — for anything which beh)ngs to 
this world ; I seek a place in which I and all the 
authorities I have ventuVed to»addres8 sholl one 
day stand before Him by whose all -seeing eye 
our inmost thoughts will be laid bare, and when 
I earnestly pray that my endeavours in behalf 
of the helpless may bo favourably judged. 

‘*4, Berkeley- street, Berkeley- square, 

March 31, 


The Lunatic Bill for Scotland, introduced by the 
Lord Advocate, is desorvingof the attenlionoV the 
profession. It divides the country into districts,, 
each with an asylum lor pauper lunatics, to be 
supporic'd by asu^sament, and managed by a 
district board. Medical e.ertiflcatos and judicial 
orders are required in order to the reception of 
lunatics eithef into a public or private as} him, 
Oi ’ 11 ^ a private house, unless in the ca.se of a 
temporary /esidcnce for a perurU under four 
wt'cks, A lunatic, who has no funds or pro- 
perty of his own, and no support fruin his rela 
tives, is to be maintaincsl by tlie parisli ol hi*- 
settlement. Besides the distiiet boards, a cen- 
tral board is created, to consist of a i‘luurman, 
tho Lord Advocate, and Soheitor-fienural ; the 
shcrifi of Mid- Lothian and Two other shcrifls ; 
one or two ineiffWerH appointable by lici Majesty ; 
and two medieal persons, m ronsnlting members, 
with salaries under C‘200. The bo.yd is to h ive 
an inspcfltor- genera I at £800, a secretary nl £o00, 
and a clerk at ^‘200, It is to have the most 
ample powers over public and private asylum-^. 
It can gram or refuse licences ; dismiss or hus- 
pend every lunctioliary, from meditwl men to 
keepers ; inspect everywhere through its in- 
speotor-genornl or oilier ofticers ; and pass, with 
tho approbation of a Secretary of Stale, rules in 
regard to airing-grouiids, ventilation, and, in 
fact, every particular connected witli tho eco- 
nomy of madhouses. 


•'TIRST CHARTER OP^THK ROYAL COI,- 

LKGE OF GEl^ERAL PRACTmONEUS 
* OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Victoria, by the grace of God of the TTnited 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland^ Uuoon, 
Defender of the Faith ; 

To aU to whom these presents shall come, 
meting : 

Wnereos there arc many persons practising 
‘ tho medical profession in England and Woles, 
not being o(tne degree physicians, who com- 
bine the practice of mediemo, surgery, midwifery, 
and phlvmaoy i And wher6.as all persons, other 
than phyeioma, who are desirous of becoming 
duly authorized by liw to practise medicine, 
aorgery, and pharmacy in England Wales ore 
reQuimd to preaent themselves before «the Royal 
CoReg^ m ^rgeans'of Eaglaad, for examination 
a* to their flCkess and capability to exercise the 
ajt of ourgeiy and epoh persons 

W wy wute not abtuaUy praotbung as an apo- 


thecary on the Ist day of August, ISl.'i, or have 
not acquired the right of practising as an 
apothecary by virtue of an act passed in the sixth 
year of the reign of King George IV., intituled 
“ An Act to amend and explain an Act of the 
fifth yc'ur of his late Majesty, for hotter 
'regulating the Practice of Apothecaries llirough- 
out England and Wales") aro also required bi 
present themselves before the Court of Examhiers 
of the Master, Wardens, 'and Society of Apothe- 
caries of the City of London for examination us 
to their “ skill and abilities in the Kciencc and 
practice of medicine," and their fitness and 
qualification to practise as an apothecary, “ and i 
such persons, upon obtaining the diploma of the j 
said Koyal (vollQge of SurgeoiiH, arc authorized 
to practise the art and scinico of surgery," mid 
upon obtaining a ceitihcatc of qualification to 

f ractise as an apothecary from tho Court of 
Examiners of the said Master, Wardens, and 
Society of Apothecaries, are entitled to practise 
as an apothecary: And whcieas very many per- 
sons, who hav(' obtained sucli diploma and cer- 
tificate of qualification, practise the art or science 
of midwifery ; but no ndc(iuat(' provision has { 
hitherto been made by law for asccruiining the 
skill and abilities of those who jiructise the said 
art or science : And whereaft persons not being j 
of the degree of jiliysicians, ivho have obtained j 
sueh diploma as aforesaid, and have also obtained 
sueh (‘ertificate of qurihficuthm ns aforesaid, or 
are otherwise authorized by law to iiractise a.s ap. 
apothf'caiy, are kiioAvu to the law as surgeons 
and iipfitkecaiiPH, and have also been here- 
tofore commonly known and designated as 
“ surgcon-apothecaiies," and ha\<‘ been of 
late yeais better known and distinguished 
by the iiami* and title of “ general practitioners 
And whereas the necessities of a large portion of 
the po])uIati(>n of England and Wales impera- 
tively reqiiiie the existence of a well-educated 
ami numerous class of persons competent to 
prai lise all branches of the medical profession, 
and to nnni.ster to the sick in all cniergimcics : 
And Avhcrcas, in ord(T the more idfectually to 
promote and encourage the study ol medicine, 
surgery, and midwifery, and to provide an ade- 
quate supply of sueh’ M^oll-edueated and woU- 
(]nalilied medical and surgical attendants for all 
( lashCM ot tilt population in England and Wales, 

It apiif ars l<* us cxp<‘dient that the Hurgoou- 
apothecuries, or general jn artitioiu rs, should he 
united into one body politic and corporate, 
with pov\ei to appoint a < lourt of 'Examiners to 
examine all pers<ins who shall hereafter dcRire to 
practise as “ surgeon -apothecaries," or “gtneral 
praetilioners" lu modiciiio, surgery', and mid- 
wifery, and in the bciciiccs connected therewith, 
anfl to grant or withhold letters testimonial of 
the fitness apd (jualiilcation of such persons to 
practise us general practitioners in medicine, 
surgery, and midwifery : And whereas it haa 
been represcnlod to us that there are now prac- 
tising in England and Wales as surgeon-apotho- 
carioH, or general praetilioners, divers nersons 
who liavc obtained the diploma of the (College of 
Surgeons of England, butwdio have not obtained 
a certificate of qualification to practice as an 
apothecary from tho Court of Examiners of the 
Master, Widens, and Society of Apothecaries, 
and are not otherwise authorized by law to prac- 
tise as an apothecary in England or Wales, and 
divers other persons who have obtained such 
certificate of qualification as aforesaid, or arc 
otl^erwise authorized by law to practi^o as an 
apothecary in England or Wales, but who have 
not obtaiiiad the diploma of the College of Sur- 
geons of England, and aro not otherwise autho- 
rized by law to practise the art of surgery in 
England or Wales, and divers other persons who 
are not authorized by law to practise either as 
surgeons or apothecaries in England or Wales, 
but who ore legally authorized to practise either 
as physicians, su^eons, or apothecaiies in some 
other part of the United Kingdom, and it appears 
to us expedient that such several persons should, 
under certain restrictions hereinafter expressed, 
be adniitted iftto the said body corporate : And j 
whereas oeg trusty and wdlLhelbved of^ 


and ♦ of now lawfully 

practising as surgeon-apothecaries, or general 
practitioners, have by their petition humbly be- 
sought US to grftnt to them and to such other 
personif an wro nercinafter in thal behalf men- 
tioned, our royal charter of incorporaiKui for tho 
carrying into effect t^io purposes aforesaid : Now ♦ 
know ye that we of our especial grace, ccitam 
knowledge, and mere motion have willed, or- 
dained, constituted, and granted, and by these 
pri>si*nts, for us, our heirs and successors, do 
will, ordain, constitute, and grant unto the said 
and in manner following ; (that 

is to say) 

1. Thn said and •and tho other 

members of tlio council horoinafter nam(*d, and 
the president hcroinufter named, and also every 
person (juahtied as hereinafter provided, who, 
within •the times rc.s])cctivcly for that purpose 
hcrcinfter limited, shall cautvO his naino to be 
enrolled as a meinbrr of tlu- eoHegc liereby con- 
stituted, or who shall at any time hereafter bo 
clu>fien as hereinafter mentioned, shall be incor- 
porated into one body coriioiate and politic, by 
the name of “The KoahI ('ollege of General 
PraetitTbiiers of England,” and by that name 
shall hu,ye perpetual succession in nil tiino 
coming, and shall and may sm and bn sued, 
pli'ad and be impleaded, in all courts and before 
all justice's and others. 

2. 'J'he said body corporate or collopo shall and 
may have and use a common seal for then ufiairs, 
with lull power from time to time, at their will 
and pleasure, to break, alter, <ir make anew the 
saiue. 

3. ' The said college shall provide and have a 
common hall in London or Westminster, or else- 
where, in the county of Middlesex, and sliiill at 
all times hereafter bo capable in law to buy, take, 
hold, and enjoy for their own use, any hcredUa- 
meiits, so that the yearly value of tho whole 
thereof do not exceed £5000 btcihng, at the 
time or several times of ae(]uiring the same, and 
from time to time to 'Sjgll, exchange, Remise, and 
mortgage such hereditaments at their will and 
pleasure. 

4. The said college shall consist of an un- 
limited number of members, and shall ho go- 
verned by a president, three vii’e-piesidenls, and 
a council, and the several persons hereinafter 
niimed aa the first president and thi‘ first council 
shall be the first members of the said college. 

,0. Every person who was actually jn-ui Using 
as an npoihecaryton the Ist day of August, I8lf>, 
or who, befvre ih« grant of these our letters 
patent, shall have acquired the right of practising 
os an apothecary, by virtue of the act of the sixth 
year of the reign of King George IV. herein- 
before mentioned, and also every person who, 
before the grant of these our letters patent, shall 
have obtained a certificate of qualification to 
practise as an apothecary from the Court of Ex- 
aminers of the Society of Apothecaries of the 
City of London, and also every person at the 
date of these our letters patent actually pmcii-sing 
as a surgeon or apothecary, or practitioner in 
medicine, surgery, or midwifery, in FiUgland or 
Wales, being a fellow or licentiate oi extra- 
licentiate of any one of the royal colleges of phy- 
sicians of England, Scotland, or Ireland, or a 
fellow, member, or licentiate of any one of the 
royal colleges of^surgeons of England, Scotian^ 
or Ireland, or a member of tho Foculty of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons of Glasgow, or a doctor or 
bachelor in the faculty of medicine of any uni- 
versity of the United Kingdom of (ireat Bigtain or 
Ireland, shall be entitled at any time within twelve 
calendar months next afteisthc grant of thesti our 
letters patent, if at flie date thereof he shall be 
resident in ih%UnltedKingdom, but if not resident 
therein at such date, and not Of the class herein- 
before required to bo actually practisiog in 
England or Wales at such date, tnen, at any time 
within two years after the grant hereof, to cause. 
Us name to be Airolled as a member <9f the said 
college Q& payment to the said college of ^hc fee 
of ^ for the use of the said college, and, on 
being BO enrolled, he shall bedbmo a memfeer of 
the said college end body corporaftc. • ^ 
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purpose, of "which notice shall be given to the 
members in such manner as shall be regulated 
by the Council) of a substitute, instead of the 
person by whom the vacancy shall have been 
made; and every such enbstifute shall continue 
president or a member of council, until ihc 
time when the person in whose stead he hliall ho 
chosen would nave gone out of office in regular 
rotation ;*and whenevePsu^h vacancy shall have 
been made in the council by a resident mombor, 
the su^titule shall be a person qualified to bu a 
resident member of the council i Provided al- 
ways that any such substituted member of 
cotnicil, who %all have been elected les^than 
twelve calendar ng>nths before the time wfion 
the member in whose stead he shall have been 
elected would have gone out of office in regular 
rotation, shall he eligible for immediate re-elec- 
tion on the council. 

24. 'rtxe council shall*mcct on such days and 
times as they shall from time to time appoint, 
and also whenever they shall he summoned by 
the president. The council shall not be com- 
petent tp transact any business, or to puss any 
resolution, except for adjourning their nu*eting, 
unless twelve memb<*r8 gf council at least be 
present ; and at all mootings the president, or, 
in his absence, tbo senioi or only vice-pie^tdeiit 
present, or, in their absenee, one of the council, 
to bo chosen by the inajoritv of those y^res* iit, 
shall preside, and shall put n[\l quest ions to th(‘ 
counfiJ; and the proHukut, tp tiny vice prchiilent 
or meiu^( r of council, jiresiding shuIl be eiilitliMl 
on evoiP question, wlien the votes of the moin- 
bo”h ot‘ council present shall be equal, to giv<‘ a 
floeond or casting vot^. 

2'>. Siihicrt to the control of such gcneril 
inoc'tings of the members of the said culicgo as 
are hereinafter pio^idid, the council hIiuII have 
the sole and entire management ot the collogo, 
and ol the funds and property thcreol, and 
shall hav(‘ power to make In^-laws, rules, and 
, orders Cor the regulation and gMTernnuTit of lIk 
college, and of the momhriK and afiiuis tluiiof, 
and hir the conduct of the eiiididatos t(u ad- 
inissiim into ihc* college, and for dncctingtho 
t ouTrtc of study to be followed, snd the p,ii tieuhu s 
of examination to he undergone, bv <’andid itf s 
for admission into the ooUogo, and tor i>»)]io*.uig 
reusoiiublo penaltif’s, tines, and amoi eminent s for 
noii-peifoniianee of, or for di*ohecUenre to, the 
same by laws, niK's, and ordirs, and such l)> 
laws, rules, and orders, penalties, fines, and iinier- 
ciamentH, or any ot them, frofti tune to linu’, to 
alter, change, or annul, so that all urtd singul i 
such by laws, rules, ordf'rs, penultie-', fiuoy, and 
amerciaments bo liot repugnant or contrary to 
the laws or statutes of this our realm, or to the 
provisions of these our letters patent : .I’rovided 
always that, until a change shall be m'ldo by tlu' 
said coimcil, the course of study, and particulars 
of exainination, shall be such as are now required 
of members of the Itoynl College of fcJurgeons of 
England, opfi also of licentiates of the Society of 
Agiotheoaries of the City of London ; and that 
no change in such course of study, or particulars 
of. etamuiation, shall be by the said eoum il. 
"■unless notice shall have been given a4 a previous 
meeting of the council, holdcn not l^ss than 
fourteen days before the meeting at which the 
motion for such change shall bo made, that at 
such xaeetinjg the course of study, or particulars 
of examination, as the case may be, will bo taken 
into eonsiderotion, and the registrar or secretary 
shall forthwith ’Send a copy of such notice to the 
president and to every member of the counoil. 

26. The Qouneil shall from time appoint, and 
at their pleasure may rcmc^e, a treasurer, and a 
registrar or secretary, of xne said college ; and 
4haU alM||Appoint, and at tneir pleasure may re- 
aSTO other officers, clerks, and servants as 
may fetan. time to tim^ be necessary for the 
service of |ihe dibllege, and shall prescribe their 
reepKtthce duties, • 

Thfe eoimeil shall annually appoint 
eaaumcrs rroni^ among those who GmaH have liecn 
of th^coilegs for ah least tan years, or 
jjwsiu^ km possessed for at lotstden years 
the qualffieslkm h^tletna erf 'Maah they vrere 


enrolled as Tnembers of the college, but no pro- 
wident or member of council hIhiU br* eligible to 
be appointed an ex immer. 

28. At all examinntions, cither the pre‘^i<lf nt, 
or one of the vicG-])rC‘*ldents, or, in thf n lUsc nt e, 
some niernboi of the council, to be from tiiri( lo 
time appointed by the eoumdl for that purport., 
shall be present, and shall preside, but he shall 
not interfere in the examination, or have a?i} 
voice in the admission or rejection, of oandidatps. 

29. If it shall happen that any elf*crion of a 
president, or of any member of ihe council, shall 
not bo made on the day hereinbefore ajipoiuled 
for that purpose, the said college shall not there- 
by be deemed to be dissolved, or the said nnmibers 
disabled from pvoceudiiig to such election, but in 
every such ease the pCTson then filling tlie snid 

' office shall continue t^fill the same until another 
person shall be appointed tliereto; and the ure- 
sident or any viee-presirlent ol lh« said eollene 
shall, in the manner to be pre*seribed by ihe said 
council, call a meeting of the meiiibeis of the 
said college, who shall tliereupon elect a person 
or persons lo fill the said office or offif es so vacant, 
in like manner ns if sur h election liad taken pl.iee 
on the day hereinbefore fixed lor that piirp(jse. 

;10. If It shall at any time heieaiter appear 
that any meiulu'r of tlie s.ud •eollege shall have 
oblaniLu Ins diploma by un^ fi iiid, false statf - 
ineiit, oi inqiosition, or ih.U eitln i bdoie or aftir 
obtaining su(‘h diploma lie dudl have* Ixvm f on 
vieted of felon}, or ol inving -wiltully luul 
knowiiigh givt I) a 1 ilse nn Ufa ite in any case 
in w hull til* < erlifx ate of a nn d ( il p. k titioncu 
IS it(|uir< d 1'} hiw, or ‘hall lii\( amHujIv 
viol tied ail) by Livv, rule, or legnlation of th(‘ 
said eollege, then and in t vc i y sin h i i'*e, and 
aftc'r SIM li prex irnis iiotue to, an I sue h lo'UTing 
of, such mimhei, as iindei the. ruenin'«tiiin i s of 
the ensi the council shall think pio]ur, iL shall 
be lawful liu flu eoum il, wolh the cimdintme 
of not less than thrM'-fourlhs in mi!nb(‘i ol llu* 
inembtrs of conned ])rtsent, at a meeting law- 
fully Hummonecl foi tint purpose, topiss sm li 
(ensuie or sentt'uee of siupcaision agtnnst th' 

] f rsoii t j offen Ini' .js to tl i l•f>uI)r j 1 sh ill sccrii 
meet, ol wholl} to ixjieJ smli iminber fiom the 
< ollegt , and, noon an} sm h s, nti m e of suspen- 
sion or ( xpulsi )n. such niember shall t esse to be 
a niembLJ o tue eoUe;e, either ah olnt< 1} fji loi 
such turn as ha'l la spi liIm d in tin scaiienre ol 
suspension; and tdl tlu' piivdcgt-. granted to 
siu h nn udier shall cease and la‘ di termined 
njjOM such I void- ion, or ilmiiig s leh snspensioii. 

.11 . And oui wdl and ph asmf is, t uit a giMii - 
lal meeting of the inenibers of the said college 
shall be held within ihe spare of rix calendar 
month alter the dat(' ol these our letters patent, 
at sTirli Time and jilate as the count d shall 
ajjpoint, tor the purpose of considering and A*- 
viewing such by-l,iWM, rules, and orders as sliuU 
be made before that tune by the said eouneil, 
and -of ounfirming. altering, or annulling the 
same as to the said meeting shall seem ex- 
pedient; and that afterwards an annual meeting 
of the said members shall be held fox the like 
purpotjcs in the niontii ol lu cvi j y year, 

at such time and place us the said counci^ shall 
direct, and that other general meetings may be 
held Irom tame to time as occasion may require 
and the emincxl shall direct. 

32 Ami we will that at all general meetings 
the preaideiit ot the sudooliige, if present, and 
if not, the #«enior or only vice president present, 
or, ikthey islinJl all bo absent, some member ul the 
council to bo chosen by the membeis of the col- 
lege present, or, if all the members of the council 
shall be absent, some other member of the college, 
to be chosen by the members preaent, shall pre- 
side as chairman. 

33. Provided always, and it is our lurthor will 
and pleasure, that no by-law, rule, or order here- 
after to be made by the couneih and approved by 
any general meeting of the said college, shall 1^ 
of any force until our approval thereof shall have 
been signified to the said college undei* the hand 
of one of OUT principal Of State, ot 

until the saioaskaUhMbefttioih^ I 

in such ne ihall he dhreoterf hf ofy with | 


the advice and consent 'of the XiOrdT Spiritual 
and Temporal, and Commons of our realm, in 
Parliament assembled. 

In witness whgreof, we have caused these our 
letters be made ])atent. WiiiUhs our- 
selves at Westminster the day 

of in the year of our reign 

(i OSSIP OP THK WKeI. 

LONDON uflvWslTY COLLEGE. 

_____ • • 

On Saturday hiRt the annual diatribution of 
prisch to the medical department of this col- 
lege took pltue m the presence of a large num- 
ber of the .{itudents and their friends, l^ord 
I IJrougha\4i, the jin sideiit ot the institution, took 
I the chair, in thu the it re of the eollege, at three 
o’clock, Kuppoited by Su L. (loUlnmid and Sir 
E. Kyun. , 

I Dr. (Irani, tlie dean ot larulty, read the re- 
port ot thei viunittee, h\ wh\ nit appeared that 
the irieomc and the number ot siudeiits were in- 
ereaMing,*! 

The illtferont ]m)fe«Mors then le id the names 
ot the HUcressful pii/enieu iii tin ir ii'spoctivc 
classes. ( )n rising each wms rtc( ived i ithcr with 
marks ol applause or disupprobaiion on iho ]iart 
I of th'* asBcmhlcd •students. Prolessois Sluirpey 
and Cluaiii W'crt badly neeivtd, upon which the 
lattir said, “ I am iioT surprised at this. Slate- 
meiilw iiijurious to me haxe lx mi (imilntcd m 
reterciici' to a resja ( ti d colic ag'U , unil, if they he 
not fblJy inquired into, it will bo no fault of 
mine."' ((’beers and hrssts. 1 

The Uhdirmau : If }ou had been as longiu the 
House of (’ommons as I have been you would 
not he surprised at these things. 

The following is a list ol the pri/emcu and 
pnzes: - 

i'ri^e of 110, lor general proficiency (August, 
l.Si7;, Thomas I'urk, of Lincoln. , 

('oMi’A.ii\ nvJi .Vnitomx. 

Cl old Medal. 

Mi ]>u iNL. 

Gold M(‘dal. — William llayhkm, Hoyston, 

C’ambridgeHlLire. 

Virst Silver Medal. - William Squire, of Silsoe, 
Hedtordshiie. 

Sei Olid Silvei Midnl. - William H. Hill. 

ANAIOMX AM) PuXblOl.OOY. 

(fold Medal. — Nathaniel T. Betts. " 

I'lrst Silver •» Medal.- Edward H. Pagtt, of 
Leicester. 

Second Silvei Medal, — James Bigby.of Stock- 
port. 

( 'n UMISTUX . 

(fold Medal. — Artliui A. Taj lor. 

First Silvci Med.ds (equal). — AUred Sherriff, 
G. I'. Jones, ot Londou. 

Second Silver Medal. — ilieh. Lee, of Islington. 

AvAroDiv. 

Gold Medal.— Henry Briggs, near Halifax, 
Yorkshire. 

Fir t .Silver Medal.— Stephen >1. Webb, of 
London. 

Second Silver Medal. — .lames Rigby. 

Junior Class Silver Medals (equal). — Walter 
Acton, Henry Thompson, of Cornwall. 

MATlilllA M.ki>ica. 

Gold Modal. — C7. W. Hammond. 

First Silver Medal. — H Lawrence, of Bath* 

Second Silver Medal,*- James Stoate, 

MniWiVBKY. , 

Gold Medal. — Nathaniel Stenaoii Wood. 

First Silver Medal. — Hoary D. Smith, ^of 
Sandwich. • ^ . 

Second Silver Medal.— W. Squire, 

SUUOKKY. 

Gold Medal.— Wilffiim Bayldon. 

First Silver Medjih— Henry Briggs. 

Second Silver Medal.— Frederick Jxmes Oaot» 
of London. * • 

SuMMBH Tna)i, 1847. 

PAtfiOLOOiCAli Anatoh’^t. 

GH)id Medah-^WitUaxa of Wmhmt 

Ooffiet* ^ ' ■! 
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- MkBICAL JumSPBVDBNOB. 

^ G. I'hompflon, of London. 

•Botany. 

Gokl Medftl.-Archibald B. Childs, of Bungay. 
I^Yor Medal, — William Iviyldsn, of Hoyaton. 
The new atudonto to May 1, last year, were 7® 


This session, to the same jjcriod . . 98 

Total - 808 

Now entries to hospital practice . . 96 


KING’S COLLEGE. 

« 

The aiviwil distribution of prizes in the tnedi- 
oal department of King’s College took place 
on Saturday last at three o'clock, In the pre- 
sence of a loTKC and highly respectable assem- 
blage. l‘hc Archbishop of Canterbury presided, 
and among the company preaent wc observed the 
Bishops of Winchester and Llchfhld, Lord 
Howe, Lord Radstock, Mr. Gladstone, and Sir 
K. IL Inglib, 

The proceedings having been opened by his 
Grace the Chairman, who shortly stated the ob- 
jects of the tnecting. ^ 

The Dean ot the medical department read a re- 
port on the state of the medical b^hools, and 
which represented thorn to be in a very satisfac- 
to^ and prosperous condition. 

The award of honours, under ihc following 
price«^t. then commenced, his Grace the Chair- 
map addressing a fear words of compliment and 
encouragement to each of the successful candi- 
datea as they presented themselves before him : — 
Medicai, Depautmevt. 

Dibtbtdution op Pkizks, 
Bcuolaeships. 

Second Year.— John Wood. 

First Year. — George May, Edward Simpson, 
Charles Pardey. 

Danicdl.— Frederick Vaux. 

Anatomy. 

Prize.— G. A. K. Lake. 

Certificates.— J. W. Wakem, T. C*. Beale. 

« PHyeioLooT. 

Prize. — R. C. R. Jordan. 

( .ertidcates. — G. A. K. Lake. 

Chkmistby. 

Prize. — T.F. Hardwick. 

Certificate.— W. S. Nason. 

Chemical Manipulation. 

Prize.— J. Vaux. 

Matbbja Medic a. 

Pri^c.— W. Hewett. 

Certificates. — R. Fowler! J. Wilkins, W. 
Browne. * 

SiniaEHY. 

Prize.— J. D. Macdonald. 

Certificates.— J. Wood, T. C. Beale. 

Medicine. 

Prize.— W. C. Luke. 

Certificates. — L. S. Beale. 

Midwxfeet. 

Prize.— J. B. Ruck. 

Certificates. — W. L\ Lake, D. Ferguson, L. S. 
Beale. 

t Botany. 

Prize.— W. Hewett. 

Certificates.— U. E. Tumour, J. Wood. 

Forensic Medicine. 

Prize. — T. Jeston. 

Certifioates.— C. J. Evans, T, C. Bealo. 

Medical (/Linical. 

Prize.— J. B. Ruck (bummer) ; J. B. Ruck 
(winter). ^ 

Surgical Clinical. 

Prize.— R.. W. Broster (winter) ; R. C, 
Davies (summer). 

' WABI^nVORD. 

Prize.— 1. R. C. R. Jordan ; 2. J. N. Coffin. 

IjR^TiUSS. ' 

Prize.— 1. H. H. Saltfr; 2. G. A. K. Lake. 

AaifooiATBa. 

Thomas William Nunn, James John Roughton, 
Henr^ BtevenSf Evan TlioijrtgSt Samuel James 
Augustus Salter. 

I^PNDON’ HOSPITAL. 

e dis&bution of prizes for the past session 


took place on Tuesday, May 2, in the presence of 
a numerous assembly of the governors and friends 
of the hospital, Sir E. N. Buxton, M.P., in the 
chair^ The following were the prizes awarded : — 

The Hospital Gold Medals, presented by the 
governors for zeal and humanity in attendance 
on the patients, to John Page Cooper, Bow, and 
John Weir Draper Brown, Deptford. 

« MbDXC'INE. 

Gold Medal.— Alfred Ball, Bishopsgato. 

First Honorary Certificate. — William Talbot 
King, Hackney. 

Silver Medal.— Charles Harper, Plymouth. 

Honorary ('lertificates. — George Cochrane Mil- 
lar, Finsbury ; Philip W. Govett, Plymouth. 

SUHOBRT. 

Gold Medal.— .Tolm Wyatt, Bogiior. 

First Honorary Certificate.— Thomas Nadauld. 
Brushfield, Spitalficlds. * 

Silver Medal.— Henry Erasmus Fox, Godman- 
chcstcr. 

Second Honorary Certificate. — William Prater, 
Exeter. 

Anatomy. 

Gold Modal.— John Wyatt, Bognor. 

Honorary Certificates.— John Weir Draper 
Brown, Deptford ; John B. Mouniford, Exeter. 

Dressership. — Alnjor Charles Dukes, Kings- 
laiid. 

Pu YHIOLOOY. 

Gold Medal. — George Cochrane Millar, Fins- 
bury. 

Ilonorary Certificate— Major Charles Dukes, 
Kingsland. « 

Materia Mbdica. 

Gold Medal. — John Page Cooper, Bow. 

First Honorary C'ertiiicate. — Charles Harper, 
Plymouth. 

Second Honorary Certificate. — EdwardO'Cal- 
lagh Foott, Cork. 

CnEMtsruY. 

Gold Medal.- 'Alonzo Hv. Stocker. Sheeiness. 

Silver Medal. — Leonard (r.Boor, Warminster. 

Honorary Certificate. — Henry Erasmus Fox, 
Godmanchester. 

Midwifluy. 

Gold Medal.— John Pago Cooper, Bow. 

Honorary Certificate. — J. \V. D. Brown, 
Deptford. 

Forensic Medicine. 

Silver Modal. — Frederick William Peaici* 
Jago, Bodmin. 

Ilonorary Certificate. — J. W. I). Brown, 
Deptford. 

Botany. 

Silver ISlcdal. — F. W. P. Jago, Bodmin. 

Honorary ('ertificate.— J. W. D. lirown. 
Deptford. 

CHARING-CRORS HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, West Strand. 

The annual distribution of prizes and* testi- 
monials of honour to ihc students most distin- 
guished for their acquirements in the various 
branches of medical study at this institution 
took place on Monday, May 1, 1848. The Rev. 
I)r., Worthington in the chair. 

CURMISTBY. 

Mr. Turnbull. 

Materia Mediga. 

Mr. Dickinson, Mr, 8a very. 

Anatomy. 

Mr. George M. Young, Mr. Paternoster, Mr. 
Savery. 

Midwifeuy. 

Mr. O. M. Young, Mr. Paternoster, Mr, C. 
T8rry, Mr. Woodd, Mr. Hamilton. 

Physiology. 

Mr. Ludlow, Mr. Patemostor, Mr. Young, 
Mr. Savery. 

Medicine. 

Hr. Gb M. Young, Mr. KawUna, Mr. Hamil- 
ton, Mr. Terry. 

SUBOERY. 

Mr. G. M. Young* Mx* Paternoster, Mr. 
Woodd, Mr. Hamilton* 

Mbimcal jFvfttsriiinDBNGB. 

Mr. Rawlins. 


Governob's Clxnicax, Fbizb. 

Mr. Rawlins. 

Gov£iuioR*s Gbnbbal Pbobioxbkct viva tocb 
Examination. 

Mr. G. M. Young. ^ 

Genzbal Paofioxbnoy. 

Mr. G. M. You# 

Dxliobncr and Good CoNDVOTt 
Mr. J. W. B. SteggolJ. , 

• 


ST. GEORGE'S SCHOOL OF ksi^lCINE, 
1, GROSVBNOB-FLAOB*'^May 1. 

lAtribution of prizes to students; and 
presentation of a j^rtrait to Dr. W. V . Pettigrew. 
Sir James Clark, Bart,, F.R.S., in the ehair. 
Senior Anatomy. 

Silver Medals.— Mr. R. E. Price, Mr. II. 
Brown. * 

Certificates. — Mr. Finnimore, Mr. Turner. 

Junior Anatomy. 

Bronze MedaI.-*-Mr. T. Ball. 

Certificates. — Mr. Bullock, Mr. Goegdall, Mr. 
V, Jones. ’ , 

Medicine. 

Prize. — Mr. Allen/ 

Certificate. — Mr. O. Fast. 

. Chemis'tat. 

Prize, — Mr. T, Ball. 

Certificates. — Mr. Bullock, Mr. Warden, Mr. 
V. Jones. ^ ' 

Materia Mediga. ^ 

Prize.— Mr, T. Ball. • 

Certificates. — Mr. Brown, Mr. Bullock. 

SURGRRY. ♦ 

Prize.— Mr. R. E, Price. 

CoriificRie. — Mr. Finnimore. 

Mnnvu'BttY. 

Pnze.-Mr. R. E. Price.* 

Certificate —Mr, V. Jones. 

PllAITlCAL MlDWlrZIlY. 

Pri/o (a sof of instruments).— Mr. • G undry 
(foi TOOcasCH). ' 

Certificate. — Mi . G atliff. 

Summer Session. ' 

Mldical Jurisprudence. 

Prizr . — Mr. 11. E. Price, 

Certificate.— Mr. Turner, 

Botany. 

Prize. — Mr. R- E. Price. 

Certiilcai.es. — Mr, Bullock, Mr. Turner. 

Pa ACTUAL Chbmistby. 

Prize.— Mr. l£'. Brown. 

Certifientes. — Mr. W. lUoxam, M'*. Price. 
Clinical Suivgbry. 

Pr(‘8ciilcd especially by the lecturers of this 
school, and open for competition to all students 
entering to tiie hospital practice, irrespective of 
the school at which tlu*y attend lectures. Ad- 
judicators of this prize — Prxtfcssor Forgusson, of 
King's (College, and Mr. Lane, lecturer upon 
surgery at this school. 

Prize.— Mr. Potcr Allen, of this school. 
Certificate. — Mr. Finnimore, of thisschoolr 
The report, when read, showed the increasing 
prosperity of this school, and also the greater 
amount than usual of diligence and emulation 
displayed by the pupils ^ there had been more 
subjects dissected during the past sesaion than 
during any term for the Last eight or i^e aes- 
fiions. Allusions were also made t9 thz de a th of 
Mr. J. A. Elliott, a former asaistant-aemon- 
Btrator at this sohool« who died in August last ; 
abo to Mr. Lbton, who lectured upofi surgery at 
thb school for two sessions. 

It was proposed by Mr. R. D. Grainger, and 
seconded by Adxnh’/iu Sykes, that the report be 
adopted ; thb was udAuimously Ckirried. , 

Mr. Lane, on behalf of hb coUeagms m the 
students, in a very neat and eulo^^ speech, 
requested Dr. W. Vesaliue Petti|®ew'« aecMt- 
ance of a portrait and lithograph, oy Beaugmd, 
in testimony of theb respect and attachlpexit to 
him as a friend and duo of w beturets upon 
anatomy and phystology. 1%. T. B, Phil%s, aa 
chosen by the studenb, eXeo ndde a verV adeel- 
lent spo^ upon the ocoa^id ^ Bir 
Olark then premnted the pottroif . 
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Dr. Pettigrew, who could not fail to be highly 
gratified, replied in an eppropnate manner. 

Votes of thank* were then given to Professor 
Perguaaon, and to the ehairmm ; and the pro- 
ceedings terminated highly t<^e satiafaeliou of 
all present. 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL. 


f Collegiate Prize. 

Giyen by the Treasurer of the Hospital tn the 
resident student of the collegiate establishment 
who obtains the highest honours in the examina- 
tions. — H. liudlow, Hertford. 


The annual distribution of prizes to the pupils 
of the wdiciA sahool in this hospital took place 
on Wednesday, the 3rd inst., before a numerous 
assemblage of governors of the hospital, stu- 
dents, and visitSfei The Right Hon. the Dord 
Mayor presided ; and additional interest waa lent 
to the ceremony by the circumstance that this 
was the first public occasion on wliich his lord- 
ship had taken the chair as president of ihc 
hospital. . ^ . 

Tlfe proceedings of the meeting were opened 
by Mr. Lawrence, who gave a very satisfactory 
account of the progress of the medical school 
and college, and of the conduct of the students. 
Thp sucoessCul competitors for honours in the 
different classes were then severally introduced 
to the; Lord Mayor by the nvpdical ofhrcrs and the 
lecturers, and the prizes were ddivered by the 
Lord Mayor, Sir Ilobe|t H. Inglis, the Rov.«Dr. 
Russell, the President of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, the Master of the Apothecaries’ i^om- 
pany, and other distinguished visitors, each of 
whoinm turn addressfid the csJinpuny on the ob- 
jects of meeting, and congratulated the stu- 
dents reviving the prizes on the distinction they 
had gained* 

'The following is a list of the prizes and of the 
students to whom they were awarded 
Wix PmzE. 

Poundgd by the l^v, the Hospitaller, for the 
best essay ou the counectioii between the study 
of ancient and modern literature and the study 
of medical* sciClioc. — G. H. Griffiths, Chel- 
•tenham.* 

THentley Prize. 

Given by the 'L'rensurcr for the best report of 
surgical cases. — H. B. Dobell, Cheltenham. 

SoiiOLAiisniP IN Mudictne, Surgery, and 
Midwifery. 

W. II. Slade, Promo. 

ScuoLARsiiir IN Anatomy and Phy.siology. 

II. Ludlow, Hertford. • 

SUROERY. * 

Prize.— R. C. Hurst, Bedford. 

Clinical SiTHGEitY. . 

Awarded 4>y the Surgeons of the llospital. — 
Prize. — J. Hinton, London. 

Medioine. 

First Prize. — C, C. Piper, Guildford. 

Second Prize, —W. Helps, Gloucester*. 

CuNTUAL Medicine. 

Awarded by the Physicians of the Hospital.— 
Prize.— C. C. Piper, Guildford. 

Anatomy. 

. SENIOR CLASS. 

First Prize,— H. Ludlow, Hertford. 

Second Prize. — J. tferman, Derby. 

. ' JONXOR CL/»8. 

Priao.—O. H. Roper, Exeter. s 

Physiology. • 

SENIOR CLASS. 

Pint Prize.— H. Ludlow, Hertford. 

8«bohd Prize.— E. G. Pitt, London. 

JUNIOR CLASS, 

Prize.**^. W. Shorpln, Bedford. 

* Materia medio a. ^ 

Pirst Prizo,— P, F. Andrews, Lynn. 

Second Prize.— E. J. Blyth, Richmond. 

Cbemisthm, 

Pint Prize.— P. F, Andnws, Lynn. 

SecOnd|prize.— W. Dingley, Sherborne. 

Botany. 

Prize.— G, H. Oriifflifhsr Cheltenham. 

* MinwurtaRY. 

Prixo.v-^H., Rogeri, liOndon. * 
SpfUldriOAL MlWlFZRT. 

Piize.— B, Ww Al^edk Yamotith. 

BeeonA 


ST. GEORGE'S HOSPITAli MEDICAL 
SCHOOL. 

Session, 1847-48. 

The distribution of prizes took place on Mon- 
day, Sir B. Brodie presiding. 

The successful candidates were as follows : 
Anatomy', 

SENIOR CLASH. 

Prize.— Mr. Howse. 

Certificate. — Mr. Rouse. 

JUNIOR olabb. 

Prize.— Mr. Hornidge. 

Certificate. — Mr. Kcr. 

Botany. 

Prize. — Mr. Hastings. 

Certificates. — Mr. Rusher, Mr. •Amesbury. 

Chemistry. 

Prize. — Mr. Hornidge. 

Materia Medica. 

Prize.— Mr. Hornidge. « 

' Medical Jurisprudence. 

Prize.— Mr, Howse. 

Certificate.— Mr. Hastings. 

Midwifery. 

Prize. — Mr. Mcrriman. 

Cmi tic ales. —Mr. Henry Dixon, Mr. T. 
Goodchild. 

Medical Clinical Reports. 

Prize. — Mr. Ogle. 

Medical Essay. 

Prize. — Mr. Ogle, 

SuRoii’AL Clinical Reports. 

Prize.— Mr. Ilow'se. 

Surgery. 

Prize. — Mr. Parnell. 

Scholars II IP. 

Mr. Hornidge. 

Ex-partp. Berncastwb (Bail Court). — Mr, 
Boville was instructed on behalf of Dr. Beni- 
castle, who had lately been the medical officer of 
the Croydon union, to apply for n ccrtior^i to 
remove nito this court an imiuisition which had 
been tuhcu before the coroner f«>r the Croydon 
district on the body of Elizabeth Hopkins, other- 
wise Eli/.abelhlloward, in order that such inqui- 
sition might be quashed. The matter had led 
to considerable discussioiiH and had been very 
injurious to the character of Dr. Berncastle. 
The facta of tlie case were then stated. The 
w’omims death occasioned a strong feeling in the 
people’s mind o against Dr. Berncastle, An in- 
quest was held, which lusted three days, but no 
medical man was examinerl. The jury returned 
the following verdict : — ** Wo find that Elizabeth 
Hopkins, otherwise Howard, died from ex- 
haustion, resulting from a protracted labour, and 
that Dr. Berncastle has shown the greatest inhu- 
manity towards the deceased, in leaving her when 
in labour; and we consider him to bo ai^ unfit 
person to act us medical officer to the union.* Cer- 
tificates hadsince been obtained from Dr. Blundell 
and other eminent men in London, expressing an 
opinion that the verdict was not justifiable, os there 
was nothing to show that death had been caused by 
any of the circumstances stated, but that it re- 
sulted from natural causes, which no care or 
skill could have prevented. The guardians, with- 
out instituting any inquiry into the facts^had 
dismissod Dr. Berncastle as the medical officer 
of the union. It was, therefore, submitted that 
the court was called upon to interfere in such a 
case, because, if any blame existed, it was t(^e 
attributed to the guardians for directing Dr. 
Bemcaztlc to discontinue his attendance, or to 
the medical gentleman who had succeeded Dr. 
Berncastle in attending on the woman. The 
verdict of the Jury charged Dr, Berncastle with 

( having been guilty of the gmtezt ^uma^ty, 
and, in fact, with imvingpiimsed 
iromaa; buy Df • Bemomei tn Wz, 


swore that ho had paid her every atteiuion in his 
power up to the very time when the guiirdiaw, 
by the course they had adopted, had left him no 
aliernutive but to cease his visits as muilical of. 
ficcr of the^ unipu. denied bring influc'nc.ed 
by smv other feeling than that of obeying the 
ordor’of the board. The jury had pronounced 
their verdict upon an ex- parte proceeding, but 
had seriously injured the character of Dr. Bern- 
eastle.— Mr. Justice Coleridge said that the non- 
sense which coroners’ juries were apt to append 
to their verdicts should not bo permitted. Many 
times much of their observation "was nothing but 
nonsense, and ought not to be introdwcod, Mr. 
Boville said an application had been ipadc to tho 
coroner for a copy of the depositions, which he 
had refused to give. -— Mr. Justice Coleridge said 
he would take, tiiuo to consider the case ; but ho 
confessed ^lat at pri'scnt ho had some doubts. 

AroTiiECAUiEs’ 1 Iai-l. —Gentlemen admitted 
members on Thursday, May *1 : — Francis Yeates 
Jones ; Robert Twomlow* Spark, Newcasile- 
under-Iiync ; Joseph King, Lewes, Sussex ; 
Henry (Joleinjai^, Martin’s Priory, Dover; 
William Edward Jeflereys, St. Peter’s Port, 
Guernsey ^ Alexander SomorH, Thame, Oxon ; 
Thomas Thrush Frankland, Northallerton, 
Yorkshire; 'William Hyde (’ooko, 'fhe Green, 
Stockton, Worcestershire. 

Royal CoLi.iiOE or Surgeons. — (lontlcmcn 
admitted members on the .'ithinst. Messrs. G. 
J. Thurston, J. W. Davidson, L.'r.Curiiherbatch, 
J. 11. Boughton, A. C. Sydenham, C. Wethcrod, 
W. Bciiham, A. R. Benson, II. R. I). Marratt, 
and J. J. Parrish. 

Munificent Bequest to the Midiu.ehf.x 
Hospital.— A meeting of tho governors and 
friends of this institution was held on Friday 
last in the board-room of tho hospital. His 
Grace the Duke of Norihuinberland, K.G., pre- 
sided. Tlie chairman announced that it w-as his 
pleasing duty to relate that since the last meet- 
ii)g the secretary had received a latter from the 
executors of liady Murray, wife of Sir James 
Murray, informing thorn that lier lady'Ahip had 
bequeathed to the committee for tho time being 
of Middlesex Hospital the sum of £10,000, for 
tho purpose of building and endowing a new 
ward in the hospital, to be called the ** Murray 
Ward,” It was, therefore, agreed that a vote of 
thankft should be sent to tho executors of the 
late Lady M urray . The secretary then announced 
that a legacy of £500 had been received from tho 
trustees of the latq, Mr, Marlow. Aftes some 
routine businesii had, been gono through, the 
meeting passed a vote of thanks to the chairman, 
and si'parnted. 

ArpLiuATioN OF Chloroform to a Rauid 
Tigress. — A few days since, a number of cara- 
vans, containing a quantity of trained animals, 
known as OfHey’s menagerie, whilst passing 
through King's Langley, met with tho following 
singular accident It appears* that recently a 
tine tigress had been added to the collection, but 
which, in consequence of her viciousneas of 
temper, had not been exhibited to the public. 
Symptoms, however, of a more sorioCia character 
began to present themselves about the com- 
mencement of last week, and it was tliought ad- 
visable to attempt the ndpiinistering of on opiate. 
This, however, signally failed, increasing the 
fury of the animal to such an extent, that in one 
of her paroxysms she forced awny a portion of 
the back of the caravan, so as to bo visible to the 
paasers-by. After having with some difficulty 
secured her, Hempson, the keeper, suggested 
that, as from the alarming symptoms there eould 
be little doubt but tho beost^was suffering from 
hydrophobia, it w'ould he advisable immediately 
to destroy her. ^ Prior, however, to doing so. Mr. 
R. Norton, a veterinary Surgeon, was sent for, 
and by his advice a quantity of chloroform was 
procured, antfi with the assistance of Hempson 
and young Mr. Offiey, they proceeded to ad- 
minister ft to tlnf inl'uriated animal. lAt this 
time the agony of the tigress Was of the^Tnost 
dntressing obaracter, hounding from side to side 
of her den, and inappingatid nosY at every- 
th trithin het grasp, Tihe appearancq of fii^a 
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▼faiibly iiDmiitfed her agony, tand the slighte^rt 
rath o( air for a few momenta completely pros • 
tratad har« The inatant that the chloioform ap- 
ptOtMped her the eyca became dilated to a moat 
powerful eJttent, the body Was lihru>fi forward, 
ahd, after remaining m n fi\ed position for a few 
tKiOlnent8,.fihe sank down in a state of lethargy, 
remaining insenBiblo until they reached Harrow, 
When, the symptoms again nuik mg their appear* 
an<$e. the chloroform was a second time applied , 
during which process the tigress, after several 
Struggles to rise, ft;ll upon her back, and expired. 
Upon opening the body, an mflammation of the 
heart of 'a 'most extensive character was dis- 
covered. sxfhcHiit to have caused the speedy 
death ot the animid. 

Oxford, May 9.— The Aldrichlan Professor of 
Medicine proposes to deliver a coumc of lectures 
cm the practice ot physic during the present 
term (Tintlemen who dOsire to attend the 
same all requested to call on the proks«ioi, at 
03, Si (iilefi's-sttoc't, on or before Saturday, tht 
1 3th instant. 

J)r. Lfe's Reader in Anatomy prc pones to de- 
liver aix elementary lectures on the deviloium nt 
of the higher classes of vertebrntu, afld on the 
changes m the egg of bilds duiiiig^ini ubution 
Ihe l^tures will bo commeiRe^ on Fndny, the 
!26th uu»t.,at two o'clock, in the Anatomy ftt hool, 
Chrut Church All gentlemen dL'sirous ol ut- 
tending are particular!} requested to entoi their 
names on or before the preceding day. 

Obituary. — On the 2Jid ult., at (ilman, Pi 
Andrew Robertson, of tjphus fever, caught in 
the discharge ot his proiessional duties — On tht 
24th ult., at Roseheld-avenue, Portobcllo, Mr 
John C. Alexander, surgeon. 

MORTALITY TAIJI I' 

P(pr fAe JVieek endmg Saturday^ Mat/ 0, 1848. 


Causes oi Death. 

« 

Total. 

1 Average of 

1 Spiiiigs. 

All Causes 

SpxcxFiKB Caubea 

1016 

]009 

‘)3U 

Zymotte (or^Epiflumlc, £n- 
tfeinic, and Contagious) 
Diseases 

271 

1 271 

Bpohadic Diseases. 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other 
Diseases of uncertain or 
variable Scut . 

'41 

1 

50 

Diseases of the Brain, Bpiual 
Marrow, Nerves, unci 
Benses 

127 

122 

Diseases of the Lungs, and 
of the other Organs of 
RespiTutiuii 

168 

120 

Diseases of the Heart and 
BI»od*vessols .* 

10 

33 

Diseases of the Btomach, 
Liver, and other organs 
of Digestion . ...... 

i 49 

62 

Diseases of t^ne Kidneys, dee 

14 

10 

CtiUdbirth, DiseasLs ol the 
Utertm, 

H 

’ 12 

RbcttWatism,* Diseases of 
the Bones, Joints, ctcc. 

J 

y 

Dfscasrs of the Skin, Cdlu- 
lar Tissue, &:c 

1 

1 



‘>4 

50 

Vioknee, Frlvauon, Cor'd, 
luteiitperuooa, 

ly 

1 

1 29 


, d^Ol’JCE. 

Suns< IIIBPRS IN AxmSAK ore / cspcrtfully re- 
quested, in conformity with^hc leriuF ot ihtir 
subscriptions, at once to iatwo^ then remit- 
tances t i thuopiiCE. 

J he subftc nption for t^e slumped edition 
of the hieiUnd Junes is IGs. for the4iaM-y<ai, 
and % I. $8 foi thi }CvU, paid in advanto. Toiijt 
othtL orders, or ordtis on parties in town, should 
b(D made out in!* the naiiic oi Jgmes Aixi^nitem 
0|^a6 o ^ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. # 

“ Otivner,**— 1. It 1 * tisee«Mary to bavs served ibo office 6f 
houss*siirg<ton or driHUcr in a recog'iused hospital in the 
Lnited Kingdom. Cliniral reports, with ohservaiioiiH « f 
six or niorp ■urgicdl cs^ps made b> thS candidate, arr 
also rcquiipd to be presented lor examination ii A list 
IS pubhiithpcl annuHliy in the mouth of July. 

*' O M ’* — M I alkmand has treaUd the subject of s}phl- 
Jitlc deiiness. an rfctount of wliith will be found in the 
'fouitceiHli voi of ihe Medicol Times 
'* A Student ’ — 1 ithar of ihs eoIiooIs is respeotHble The 
lain r mentioned bv our corresimndent is the ohenpest 
** ChirurtfU'i. n ( onstiiit Header —Ihe bursal sivellin^ 
iiMv hi imnituitd without dan^tr. 

“ Aiitj-Humbtijf ’ has undue iiais conreminjf certain 
homoropattiic dnetrinej thi ]»ul)h( bii^ln to disrover that 
ihcoriis are dirtilh opposed lupraiticu 
“ Quen t *’ — Ihe quHlihciUon makes llic posscssni n 
medical pr irtiliuurr, but il does not Kndei him 
eligible ior a union appointment 1 herr lanolaw which 
i-ptdhos tin fpialihcations neceM-iry tor the offlto ol, 
nuiiicui afUndunl upon a bwiefit sociity Kvery dub 
has its nwii rulet> and Ihueato (fiiiciiilh snnip whuh 
tKpcci illy It fii to tlu ‘ doct i ' 

* \ MuJudl I I uU I iiid Fntnd” — lln ( omposition of 
Stdilloi piUs u tn wt think, pubheln d somt tine \},o 
in iht |)Ag( t. 1 1 tl iH j Miiial \b we are nnubh , however 
to iifLitui (Oiart'P ndiiitto till nninliei , wt kIhIi foi 
III. inroiuintion th d the folhwiiit;is ihi IomhuIh — Ihrct 
diiidiiiiu ol n 11 ^ iiiLiLUritl iiitmiiil tw« duicliiim of 
( Hsdl I' |i itnd oiu drar hin ( t li ii nici pow li i btaten 
jiiu i m tss Hiiil lh( 11 III ide iHto pills uciifliiii 'f h iii huh 
i III h 

* M li I ( ridiiM fi'iif ^ — Ml are ijoLnuait of tin cliang^eik 
ulludidto lirliipi our cortLspumU tit will’iiiMLii us 

W Itll tl 1 |> I til Ul II s 

Pliil IS iph )« -Ih sumnici r ui el i, dining the croud 
yin aM I c Parjaian 1 Aculiy ol \1» dicii e arc i ii hj pn up, 
nit liral |>Htliolu 4 >, aitU phnniiiy J ho on ii h im of 
II. It 1^0 < ohc„< 111 \ piest lit thpoiselst s lor cxatiiii lion 
aim h iMiip, feitud ul onlv two yearE m Puri- 

* Di Dwi/ht New ^ jrk, has our biai Ih nikt. lor tin 
pi kt r icctistd 

“ V I icpiitiuit “Ih \potlucariti,' tirlihcatf isrfctivid 
at tin I iiUtrsitv I st Audit w h u» a till to exaunni 
tion lor \J I) j hi pt t ss ii Ins tin r< \ lopienintil it 
n riitriiii time la I u the day appointed loi tin (xnniiM- 
tim 

J I ,fhi’»ca* — ()m ttire iioudmt nn (vidiTit^ i t a 
meinlu r td ihe rni di ul pnltn t ii wi niui'l , tin i uf r< 
diriiui au upiiiion upon tin siilqLiL on which 

III wrilta 

“ 1 IV. run — It will be piuductixi of {rood 
■ Mt ilicuh Jun Ills — \ls 

Ml IlioinA*i M IS Ml — Ihc jiipo, a cordiiii; to utpiest, 
IS loll ut ( iir ulhii 

" O P Q liui heller iippl) pcrfiuntlly to bp D 1 indie 
‘ A buijijeou AjiniJn c ir> — 1 We an iiiiflljilt Ui ^UI^ thi 
nuinbei of pn dcculion whidi tin Apoihcciucti ^o lety 
ha« liistituied .ifraiiist unlicensed |naetluoutrs sinie 
iHl^. J 1 ill iviihiii th( iai*! lew inouthi Ihe expeiitii 
iiirurndwas grtul, now, liuweM r, it it compsialively 
Iriditij* 

'* Jue bus Wc cannot aRTCc with our com spoiidei t’a 
lu^^istions It to the advaiiing^S ol tin sui|,’'eon lo 
diKpenve his own inedieiiie. 

“ An Old Hubsciibf i A surgeon can tecoTtr payment for 
an opcraiioii peifurnied, us tor woik and labiur dotTe 
*• Ijr. M —Tht ordinary silvei cutheicr will an(.wei the 
purpoiit belli 1 Ihnii i iiflpr niid cumplieal d insiruin nt 
“All Unloriuuute Mud It li Student ’ — Any qualilUtl medical 

fi raotllllm(r is capibh of undertaking the case and ttfecl- 
ig A curt 

“Alpha' will find all the information he toiki, m Itn blu- 
dents Kuniui r, published last Ouuber 
' Medico C liiruigus “ — llie Eiagfi sUon ^ to employ heir 
y eaet in burns is not urigioal 11 our corn -ij) mUent bas 
cases 111 which Ae lins employed it wiih sucrosH, and will 
send iheiu, aulhenucaled. It is probable we inighinocicu 

11 fill 

“ Hibt riii(u« * — Any one ran bo u licentlatt of iht Ldin- 
bur,|h College of 1 oybicians who ha<t pievmni'ly obtained 
the dtgiee ot M L) Ciadualesof thebcoiih I niveisiiles. 
Ol ol Uxloid. 1 imbiidgt, or li ibliii, are udniiiLcd with- 
( Ul LX intinauuii, nut du nlili regal <1 to lorLiBii griduaies 
'Oh th t — t ciiers nfi 'ring lo hospital pi ocet dings, whe n 
the ctmdiiet ot one ot lU olTIuers is condemned, lunsr bt 
auLluiiUf aied or they cannoi bi publisheij| Out lom 
apondeiit lAilitig to do this, we inmit di cliiiV hiu coniinit- 
tiie llKti 

A Louiitiy Sijrge.oa’' shall be ronsldered next week 
“Dr Jtniung4 — Coin niuuicatiou has been ruKived 
'1 C i). — Nutatpuseiil 

“ A Suburb m Pi *etiUonei“ iploiins us tliathc hi4 iciently 
hid 0(1 {Stun to apply croton oil (Xternaliy ovli il<i ab> 
dorniiMl legioii, and that it not only aiud .ia i d astie 
pUigatiie, buL pioduied irysipelsious arupliouh on other 
pat In of ihe body nri^|iohea by the iJudn-Uit buch'isllects 
ire not uucdiuni n 

‘All 1 i**! liidii Medical OfUcor" infoimE U'l that it is sr- 
loiieouH to supp )Hb thu Hindoo lumaks treuurally arrive 
«c piiLuriy at ilK early age ot ten ytaia lit ays, Iruiii 
tlif ohilimaUonto which he has iUA0i,aml which have ex- 
t luled iliiougli luitiy yoars. he hit* lound the average 
a^« ot piibi riy lo be about (WlIvl Viai uud a iialf, 

I) Ita’"— llu givey (|hiup oXh be obtained ut any raspect- 
aldt luuiisi, pui« 

‘ V h ih^ciibei loi tivt Ytears/’*-j | ht dibt can be recovered 
111 ila CuUnty* ourl )t. A^dises a Iviler to Mr Cpiun, 
Apoiheuanea Hail 

A Hcadei and DTUggisV—Apeiuio iylUa induces blts- 
teriog propertks iu pa^ ei iddiMbd in it. 

“ Mr Roribajkdy*i ' “ Ksiay** la uudar aouaidatalioh. 


* .To admit tha commuxiioatlon would dpen a 

dlscuasion upon a which would not Interest the 

majority of our readers. 

Omega.'’ — Ordinary candidates tor the diploma of the 

l^inbiirgh College of Burgeons £7. 5s. 

^Medioa) Creditor.*’‘*-Tbp money eaunot be recovered. 

‘ S( otus.“-*A nnvaU||||||aimunicaUon has been forwarded, 

*Mr Boulton. —Offi|H^ioatiou received. 

• h M “ — The schoullV defunct 

' ArguS(“— The publication of our corveapondent'S paper 
would render ns Uabls to ap action for damafes. 

Philo ** — The old apparatus, being the simpieit, ii the 
best. 

' M E. 0 B., Lirerpool," asks if ws cantfiiformAim eon- 
earning “ the Eadolyffe Travelling Pellows." We do 
not exactly undirstand whether oUr correspondent 
wishes to know who are the pretmtJelfowi. or seeks 
some information concerning tiie ioudoer of tlie fellow* 
ships, it the latter, it was Dr ^JUdclyfle who lel^ bp 
will an endowment of £600 per aiiDum. to bo paid to two 
persons, to be chosen out of the Unieersity of Oxford, 
when they nr^ M.A , entered on the study of physio. Ibr 
th(ir maintenance for ten years, the half of which ume 
they an lo travel in parts beyond the sea for their better 
nil I rovciiient * • 

' Alpha “—It will depend In what manner the agreement 
is worded 

' Mr J Dtane, Ohutteris, Cuinbs “—Paper reoeWed “ On 
a 'sltiguliir Oaso oi Ounahot Wounds.*' 

' Lhirurgus “ writes us as folloHS' — “Often I fltid 
rnySLif puzrled to account for the presetiossof symp- 
luiiis nt a diSfAse, or ralhar iri a disaaiw, appearing to me 
NO K iHurkahk ae not to be pasaiid over, and yet 1 cannot 
tincL Muy notice o,f them in the coitipilatlnns ot those who 
hi\( Nitted and summed up the experieuee of ages on 
till fub|iet lor instance, lUjAwo oases of poisMning by 
aiMiiic, which I havu atundim. and m both ihe result 
wus rduvery llesirirb all the umial symptoms ot burning 
pain, vomiting, eczematous Irrupt ion, arid so forth. ] have 
olmiM ( vlI a pi ( uliur ft tni, fa oat axholailon trom thq body, 
nccumpauiefl by a faulty metallic o tour, and which wae 
HO luiolerahlf th il no one could remain in the room The 
onu 11 ^^aa dlsiiniily Imcsl and. stringo to say, the pa- 
tient!. in I a< Il case were theinsilves quite unconseioui of 
lh( tnxll In OIK cme the extriini lies of toes and 
h gtrs shed tin cuMt l«, as yui^ would inol off au onion ; 
ill llu illier, no sui h ncturrime took place 1 also wish 
lo dm rv tho atpntion ol your contrihulorc pamrularly 
Uio^i (ugufedu) ohbtelric piusuiU lo llic loUowiii? — 
iloili jii my Ktudeiil hip iiid siiuc ior opeiipdoiten 
yeniA 1 havi obsetved, lu cm ry ^ast of thedwiast I have 
nttiiidcd A symptoiu whuh 1 bilicvi to b« pLCUliar to 
piicrpernl penioNdts, ami which 1 havr nevui tnmti noticed 
in uiiy treaUsi on >l> t(tiu&— Hut is; a sc naalion oi dr>- 
ncsb ur i>r lmini(i(. In it, ui! lotm sav being fd t in the 
ton XU will lithe Aiidumcti is pr ssi d* and Hie physi- 
ol j^y of whidi I iiin mublt to exphiin i or the (rtsent 
1 N hull Add urn thei fad 1 havr iiivan ildy obsiived, 
both in th( wurkhoUbt, diip nsHry, and aiiigiig t private 

f iiUdiTE I hit w iiru n coming wi h sertre uruptinr s on Ihe 
ipp w( ic Huu lo be affi I ted by SOUK vaginal diseast I 
do not o (nil to n ly wi havo such a syuiptom in all cases 
< I vagi oil duiasi bill where the symptom (fidf i xisf, 1 
Was lovii mistaken Ul thu expecicd answit 1 received 
t > my first (nicstior^ “ 

Ml uobciliirandoh, 1<> Olnuoester-gquare. Ilydt paik,“ 
writes us, in lefurcnco to prlvap fijuatK ahyluiiiK, thus 
— ‘ 1 am ptipirod lo pre.L that thoi qiilsiuon was never 
half S) dreadtiil intils (ffccls on Sucieiy ns aru tho pri- 
vate any low s ot this country In the first place, private 
aeyliiuis are not necesearv, and the public d yluuiu atf.rd 
belt r r zssIfiLitioii «iid men is for tin eiiiployiueni of the 
iii'omc, whilst in lh« private estHlihfahmants. nothing is 
th< ifht of but the mfi custody of th« patknts, and. it any 
aio cured, It is those whu arc hut slightly ill, or who 
would lia' p been better treated at their own homes, had 
noi the triendu wished to rid tluuiselvis ot the iroible 
and charge of tiiiii leUlivps 1 will here siale that many 
nicdiLtd ml n who attend us at um i On hOAiee. midi wlio 
know our dearest SLcrits, are tniereeicdand have a ..bare in 
oils or more piivute asylums to which they send patients, 
when thty think they can elfeol ihia without undue pub- 
Inity Liio act ul Harliauicni deoiaree that uo ineui^ 
mill phull bind (i pMtptittoa house in which he bag an fn- 
Urest and this law is eva ad by obtaining ih« Signature 
ol lao ol Cl medirnl mon foi Ihe incarccratioH of l^a 
PHtieiit lioiing iiiedicU men are eiiosen fur this pur^* 
post , lorol^ious reasons, and on aceouiit of theit inak- 
11 run »’ ' 

I ( Item and goiumuaicatljODS have also been reoeivod lirom 
Divnir, U M , A IStutlent; Ghfrurgiis, a Constant 
lleatlci , Anti- Hum bug! Qaatlst ; A Al^edioal ^Kaatfar 
and Iricnd, M D.. JLouduieiisle ; Ptrliosbphos; Dr. 
Dwight, New York. A Licentiate; vEneae; J. F, 
Chelsea , liverton, MeUleus, Mt.Thoa* Maaoq. O.T.Q ; 
A burgeon-Apotbeeary ; Jaeobtis, An Old /rmoribar. 
6 M . . An Unfortunate Madioal Btudant , Alphas Madioo- 
Chi^rgus, UlbprnitMis , Oh fie; A Coimtfy Burgaon . 
Dr Juuinugs, PCD, A fidburhan PradtitlDnert 
List ludla Mpdical Ofilovr, DoJia, Cluyailvlsi A ddb* 
BcrlbSr for I* ho Tear#; A Header and Drqgglet. Mr. 
Noriiiaiidy , bocius , UnXyga, A MeMloal Oi editor . fiaOlus ; 
M r. Boulton , 4 , M , Argus , Pnilu , M H. b,. Livdr- 
pool, Ml J Dcanc, Chatteris Uambs, M. Uobk DranuoR, 
46, Olouooeier-sijuaie, UydeSpaik; Mr. Manraught. 
Liverp(*oi, Mr. Taylor, B&UabofOaghs Vr. Oyrfe, Fttiha- 
wiek, Mr Ifodgeun, Hjill, Mr. Luutoo, Dheadla . My. 
bmith, Hydditcii , Mr Hfierley. Asliidii«(aiidttr*LyDa ; 
Mr. Uauo, Boston . Mt. DyMiu, «Uaiial!i«Mj4tr , Mr. Grgeti, 
'Weliingioo , Mr.Ueffiertnaci.nthEoKiniau^ Mr Niohoi- 
soo, iicxhain , Mr. Doyjo, Caruaii|L4 Mr. Hramey. 
Halifax , Ml K rnap»dv (j^reenaor^AlbW; Mr. Gveaida^ 

Eiamermtrdoii j Mr Jn%edy, fiySBiMr, HeMli, BmSS- 
ford BUuay ; Ciutea^ko. 
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OEIGINAI LBCTtJBEb— 

The PhilMophyof th. H|||||Hand. lrm.laU.d 
fromtheFfennhofM I I^Pe B D'Ari.pMiifny 
A Couwfl of LiotufCfi on Burgrry, by 8\MUEL 
CoftPEE. iJil * •. 

Ciy^ioal Observation# on some of tht more fre- 
quent Di»PB»ee of Children, bv HDOHL& 
inriLLSI^l . M D Edinburgh 
OKIOINAL COTT^BUTIOES- 

CiBO of CcwAnsn BocUon, perionned by Jol n 
GOODMAN, 1 aq , oom mu mealed by A W 
• Cl OSB, Rsq . Muneheslet 
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Sanitary lief »rm and A^nrultnrd In i i it 
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QRICINAL LECTURES. 

THE PHILOSUrilY « 01 THE 

HUMAN HAND, * 

IRANbLArU) IKQM Till 1 Kl NLJl OP 

M LE CAUSE S l> AKPI JS IKENA 
1S48* 

(ContiuuLd ironi page 5 ) 

A forced InburiouH lilt miy modit\ thi loirn 
oi ihi type or rutt but ciriiiit ilUi thi lorin so 
os to reiidi r it un rtt Optin'* iblt It ih ( isy to ol 
servo thib m villnges ( ui lowed in fon at , [k oplc il 
only bjachmcoai-imitktrb, tor ta^anipU , lu hum 
lets ptuhod on lockw oi hIiiiIc islt s nihnl itc d 
bylishiimen ,lii this c isc j hand not lutuiulK 
oi spa^ul I tnrmod lin^eis, ina^, by lorci d lul om 
seem to betojpL so, but luvii dm s to in k ibti 
Abovf lil, It t y mi ( on\ i ti iih Ol thrwLjint 
be the icmilt ot lUir obam itun s m ide n t n 
iniAtd hands, tut on typud uid hi^nilii ili\ 

ipf iimen^ 

J ook at tht and 1 ind suiviy vvh 

lollovtfa a piotession to vvluili h( haw bteii dJt I 
by Eatuxt wht srems t> ^Jilidit in sipiiii'i 
and tTianf.l<s ant^ trtpi /oids 1 at Iuk li ind 
Milh Its squared OJ sjutulH liinu i liiigiiH 

Tht hmst horhiman ol our do\ tlic m si 
cUgant M It A It nntf d Auit hfw ibt liaiid 
evidtntlv*gpatulur, but t\ti(nu Ij supple 

hxnmint, noM^ tlu handw )t Iviu iiotlb, 1 
roniaueistb, as bind, A I>unuib, Adc* Mushi 
B aJ/ae, &.t , and you^ttil) find the tingus t mu d | 
Those ot grammarians, tiilicb, didnetic puetb 
fliial|tu, dramatic , of iiieditHl men, luv\\trs 
gcometriuans, artistn, sc /on /a ny/r, ^t , tlu ii 
phalanges will be found ‘^ciuarc md t\ tn sp itulai 
Ol de/tevirtff philouoplierb, thtolop^iaiiK, V.< tht 
nhalangt^s Are partly squoic, partly lonieal, and 
1biott«d 

But li in a polytcehnii school you en- 
, toiintor a hne and poinfld hand, ha\< ]»ity on 
aa unhappy poet, formed to pasi^ his day s in 
sacrificing to tlie ey clops and to the giifitnoh 
Finally, look around you at the hands of youi 
neighbours and triends, and observe this one who 
can dispense with the essential, the ustdul, but 
not the beautiful and the suportluouB , his purse, 
open to|dl| js closed only against his credhors. 
In advanced life his heart is still young ahd 
romantic , he sees the w orld through the miUque'' 
light di spirituahsm, and is profoundly ignorant 
of the inatiei;|al value of dhings, he soes poetry 
in everyt^ng; be loveS^to wonder by moon- 
light on the desert shore, wateliiug hex pnU light 
trembhng on tlic waters, his heart filled with a 
V voluntary sadness. IsoV, examine the hand oi 
this persdn, whoever he mjay be , fru^d, parent, 
orneighbouri and be assured that the lingers arc 
either eotflrai or pointed. 

This other loves to work with bis hands , he 
dyts, be b«ws^ ne prunes ; te bves stfadmg, for 
Auer noming and gofattg, n hedguig^biU, a bom- 
met, or a gun m his hand. Ho laughs at those 


eorilt mpl itivc dro mu rb forivci floatiiijj on tht , 
ott in ot dreams, wlu pass then livts in lot 
at nimiiiir^ watci, at el luds Hying, or at tuts 
n ivin{, in lilt v\mtl lit 1 ves the iu>Ht ot the 
H juribbuij, ot Tiunipt t ml Mk baMiig ])atkH 
>1 ll mfj Is IL ll lb an ds luti jiahsunf n hnrsib, 
tlu t juU\ uds IT( lull I 1 t >,.,s ] ( at lekb, low lt> 

^itm md verniibou btspme,! d cotks cany mg 
fitrttlv md snhwi'vs tiuit h( uUl li )ods li 
iisisearlv and i*, i Imnlsii m md m iri{,lcr lit 
kn ws > 11 ^// f f/ f h /71/r 1 1 1( 11 h igut s 

T( uml ibout ill th it < VI ts in ll h q finns 

md p Tuls si » 1 Lcl with luatlis md \ \(is 

ihouii ling with g inif He 1 'vt tlu isp t ct 
tlu M i md i\tj)tl nq which pi xhuis oi ubsists 
in moti n IL l»\(b jihvbU , nu ii inie^i tlu 
noist ot timlur \uids and kitchen 

I it no om bi i ik t him d tii >si gaidciib (^ 
h iling 1 know n »t w li it pcilunu <1 my^ti 
po tiv,i( treats full if si u nee, an 1 sh idi dec 
lUid witn a ^rinful stitm snilptuu i 1 un 
t UTiH and litsli ail udi s wlieic gi w tlu 

liuul and tlu cypri s iid wiuii d \«s 

I Hint I< tliL8t lu pxiteirt f( ilile 1 1 ( birds \ ist 
111 lun f ird( i s • uckisetl lj\ uhiti walls wlui 
h]nttt I 111 on tilt ticllih Ilf htcl).,ciows 

»f fiuit ti t withimr number time iquii 
undci lb. tlu inaiiiB nd the luiUl uv hti 
H Us m i str ilgl t Luc, md to 1hi sound if 
■uhirtjKim,, wmdh, hluided uitli ha/c lines tlu 
ihuj lieiiii of miming watei Ai hours, s< n 
doMiots, BuinpH whit do 1 say Lmiv 
thing wliuh luiiiihlub his'bowirs Icrriuis 
jiMbrns, he usL has icteived fi m liis m 
clustm us hinds its Icim md ilb peiftcUon 11( 
lb iifit supi ihtitiouH he IS oi hiB linu md ol hi8 
couiitiy as lu exprcssch himHclf, and In shakes 
his head at ilu Aoiet ot the apostle as u1 that ol 
trivellciK lu HCf kb lui otnfort^ lot lUtiful things 
of good quality and durable the vturin iriaiib 
the mabltrs of aims, hoiscidt ah rb fourideib, 
turneiH, liunlanien, iJL.e find in him an adci l, \ 
firoteetor, and a tiund Ills mannerb aii IVimk 
and open , he h is the qualitiea of Htn ngtii, 
Htraightforwaidncss, and Minemtj , and he is 
ngulaiid by hia aficctious rather thuu^liy hib 
judgment^ riiis man has/i iho hngers ot tlu 
bpatular form, with a firm and Itttgo palm. 

Now listen to iho ebseoUTBe oi this parvenu 
he has been a eowheid, a blWVkx^r, a smugglei, 
and lu bottslH of it , ho might live on ortolanb it 
*ho qhose, hiB means being nmplc, but he prelers 
gkirk , his ilothes aie wide, and hi8 hair is cut 
in the brush iashiuu. Of his thrcjo soriJi, he 
esteems him only who beats his own clotlieb, 
eleaus his own boots, attends to lus own horse , 
llm otlurh, Hays he, lead, ruminate, and play 
on till) Molin, and they do not even know how 
to elaiify winx Muuic sets liim asleep, the 
voiy bight oi well-bred men upbets and 
irriiaUs bun He prefers ealmg williout a 
coat, and in Ins Hhut sleeves, ond wuibti|alid 
loose. He know* nothing of statues and ptc*^ 
lures, whush be calls rubbish, but be is weil 
up to cattle iittd naanurQS. ^enue and art ’ 
fino things, trulj» but they ate quite unknown 
on ’Change and ipi the market. In the garden 


you wdl find carrotM i aid bunilowers 

IL fie punts tlu bl m^l t 1 hfust chops hiS 
cwu tir*Rw( d, 4we Uiib u i h s i lirgt, thick, 
and hard n dm, w ith hngi m s] t il hi q c(l 

Hire is*m therwhobt ditss nd n mnounoc 
1 I Udly dilliTcnt ginm^ lu i s lu the 

hi^lusld({.n th bcnununutpcr i iihpiot, 
huhisan iiiipiita tan w e iiing stiHIv st ulud 
limn uni sj hr iiihul its u si ill city 

without C >111111 Ml tii I t) ol 1 ( ( 1 It ul I V u 
litdi y ursdi w dk wIum the (funti^ pm 

strulh, md b \t ins i) und 11 spi ik I lus 

hupdi IS onh m \ gi vc md icbtiiiud loii 
11. kiu \vs th I um „ .imtiy nUuril hibt »iy 
botaii\,,.f rqhy, iicl (ol(g\ ihtti iiicdiciiu 
i lull pjiispi ufU iu I 1 htlic ct ill that may be 
tiuglit but lie thing 1 wli It may bi divined 11 
luvti pkis and lus / n y/<o/v wnppcd up m i 
kind tpcdiiiti „1 ic an clelu u i t m suit md 
ilisuntv md icLUhi n iJ y of pnpiictv inlioj 
M tiu s He t iiclully irisjuifs tlu nirukin„ 
luB linen, wh ( h 1 ( piU s iip Imi si Jt ^ md lu i< 
tuiiHumld 1 ik and ki\ lus rddpts Irom the 
idi d«f liismi|irjl\ 11 i mini « xHd mt 
tl >du al, puiu tu d up till mli ntvd d(])irt“ 
u ^ ll >in tlu u I ustc med usa, is rt d n u g from 
haul imp dsi n i mm whom (^lT^ imi 
\aLi n pcintu u d disidudts, and wh M 
thuqhl move i sdy oilywithm llu bunts tl 
vid,_n t mm n stiiHc Ills n iture is to tiki 
t V ei V tl 111., Hi 1 1 lU^ and is elf v iiti d to *01 di 1 , to 
bvmiiu tiy, to «thi h^riuiliy md t. prcdddti, 
hodeiius tlu In uiiy which tluoiv ha n t dt 
blind He l)vt gudeis with doss-w ilicH 
bordered with boxwood, wlicnvci he in ly bt 
Rfcn alone wlurqtlu ticcs annually p» uni d 
by irt, ar. without muiiuui, an without m ut 
nunt and while thick > »lvi elm tiees, liki 
heavy Idding streens, ait piulcmgtd lu piralJtl 
lim s bueh is thi annuitaiiL pi c dt stiiu d to the 
hoiiiurtf till nmiiKipal seiirl, md who attends 
the beiith dchuichw aide IIS lu legidity lu s ta 
equity, and m the diph ma lu hilh stumc 
He rt verts Hyntav almost ab mutlfa. tlu todt 
'such IS the acadi mu inn of tho province h ivmg 
abaromctti and i iheinionu tu, etehst [u ^ud 
t Bundial, a fejetua m a jug, and u stuiieij goat- 
fauekd , atone and the Halne time idle and busy, 
learned, yet ignoiant bueh is, lu <1 1 steondary 
mmd, the man with squau jihalarigcs and • 
knotted fingers Anei if these si^i s show thcm- 
bclvos efloelively in pevfect tonconlance with the 
propensitiofl 111 an indcpendcut and. rich norson, 
whom no neeeAbity eonstrams to loUciw any oc- 
(upation, nor to devote hiiqiieir to Htuebes agapist 
huT taste what ntiongni pmof ( oulel you domaiid 
ot the truth oLthiH ssatom > 

IV,— e>i Tlti Tiiiwn 

Ihc thumb, by tlie clearness md ejxtclknce of 
the signs U otteiH nts a e hapter ujiart 

* ill tlu abseiiLO ofethcj iiioots, sud New- 
ton, ** tbj8 thmnlf would eonviiicc me «sf the ex-, 
istenee oi i Deity. 

As without the thumb the hand would be an 
impel instrument, so without the moral will 
(free wiH), logic, demuxa, tho iuii^t 

bnUiout, the mo»t productive, would bo put 
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a glQr wiih<)ttt T«lue* Now, ttothumb offers us 
the signs ot these faculties. 

like animals, we hUve an instinctive will, on 
insthustlve logic, an instlnctiTO^deoision : but the 
thumb represents a rtasoninff will? 'a f^aninff 
logm, a reasoning decision. 

The superior animal is in the ftmd^ man is in 
tba ihtmh* The term poltron, derived from 
potKee irmeaim of the Romans, is synonymims 
with coward; the timid, to avoid bmng Jbrawn 
for soldiers, still mutilate the thumb. 

To the section of the thumb conneetiiig it with 
the hand | give the name of rootM the thumb]: 
this involves slso the ball of the ihmnb. The 
intenaity of f he reasoninff will and ttoral liaree is 
measure by the length and thioknesa of this 
root. In the second phalangeCpmimalof anatO' 
mists) we detect the signs of jperotfitiou, judg< 
ment, reasonina ; and In the ^rst phalange (dis- 
tal or nail phamge of smatomista) is the sign of 
invention, decision, and of initiative power. 
Have you this phala|i[e narrow, slender, thin, 
short } then there is wn|fletis absence of de< 
oision, adhesion to the opinions of ethers, ever 
lasting doubt atad imoertainty, and, in the end, 
moral indiffiBrence# ' If the second ph&Iange be 
lari^aly dtiffeSoped, the decision is prompt, te- 
nacious, dedtive: asiinidl thumb generally an- 
nouncea imsdlution, and a mind regulated by 
sentimint" rather than reason. Albert Burer, 
Homer, Bhakspere, Montaigne, Barrere the 
Conventionalist, had certainly the thumb small. 
With this portion of the hand large, the mind is 
apt to be Pharisaical, despotic ; such must have 
been the tnumb of Souvaroff, Saint J use, Galileo, 
BeSHrtes, Newton, Leibnitz, Condillac, Xante. 
Voltaire, as proved by his statue, had the 
thum^ enormous. Now, the statuary Oudon, 
an artist of a fine and delicate taste, would never 
have given to Voltaire's statue such hands, with 
thumbs BO largo and disproportioned, had it not 
been that, tlie hands of his model being so well 
known, he dared not deviate from the truth. 

It has ibeen said of Napoleon (by I. Arago) 
that he loved prompUtude and determinatiomin 
every matter, impokant or not He gave a pre- 
ference to the decision by inspiration (instinct) 
over that by mere reasoning, and he considered 
irresolution as the proof of a false or weak. mind. 
Henoe artists have given to his statue, perhaps 
with justice, a small «or medium hand, with 
smooth fingers and a very large thumb ; the Cor- 
sicana, a most obdurate race, have the thumb 
lavse. * ^ 

In Vendee, people with large thumbs and 
roiling, restless eyes, are held to be sorcerers. 

"With a small thumb and smooth fingers co- 
incide the germ of poetry or of art ; if the fingers 
be smooth and pointed, there is a hieher ten- 
dency to spiritualism — hefice Raphawo, Cor- 
^egio, Perrugino, Tasso, George Sand, &c. ; 
V^mlst the others, 1 mean thqge wi^ the pha- 
lihgea of a 8q[uare or spatularform, vrill bo drawn 
towards the true and the realt towards the ordt- 
narg in the sphere of things, and towards utility 
in we epherf of ideas— such were Teniers and 
CsUot^ Boanon,Kegnard^*JieBage. 

CoidOkl and ]^inted hands, with largo thumbs, 
proceed in art, methodically, logically, de- 
ductiv^yi nearly as do men with squared finders 
and sem thumba. Such was David (the artist), 
Voltaire, Vontenelle. That man is thrice destined 
to poetry who has conical phalanges, smooth 
fingers, and a smidl thumb ; and he who has the 

S Wangm squar^ ^ s^tula-formed, united to 
nott^ngers futf a large thumb, is thrice de- 
voted to science. No emment poet has excelled 
in«the abstract aeieiieeS^ but distinguishod philo- 
aophera and eoxnmts hati|j^d|>aated their systems 
in verse. ^ ' e 

eoPT Hum nasmi. 

Though in two persons the bonds may strictly 
resemble each other in form, Iret these hands 
diiliBnln^t^ respecL that theune Jiso them soft, 
and ^e other nard, their ohairacter will still 
difflar essentiallT. If both love ntotion, the one 
will seek it in dm|Mdion,theotlier energetieall^ 
idid^esc dilEerences wW txmi to ihA Studies i 


and tbeii profession* This is sssily sesn in 
aiSiBta so circumstanced. 

Paria draws from Picardy handsome, massive 
flunkies, with red cheeks, eyelashes almost 
white; young apprentices with depressed fore- 
head!, who at one and the aamo time, credulous 
and distrustfiil , proceed con- 

formably to their instinota by slug^hness and , 
obiUiaacy. Vulgarity, the striking character of 
their Pioard physio^omy, predoimDatea in their 
face in full lustre. Bom under thatched rooft, 
grouped into muddy, ruinous villages, where 
spirits drag by night their chains and their 
winding-sheets, they mav be diatinguiihed by a 
great want of manual dexteritv, and a strong 
dose of sullen, hashflil vanity ; finally, by a sort 
of stupid frankness peculiar to thoii; nation, and 
which partakes no leas of malice than of brute 
Btupidity. Their hands arc^ large, red, and very 
hard. 

Caillaud (** Voyage k Meroc") speaks of a na- 
tion of negroes in Senaor, where the richest have 
merely a morsel of goat's skin, which they wrap 
round the loins,. The nobles, to distinguish 
themselves from the people, suspend a little bell 
to this piece of goat's akin. Their indoltoce 
implies a very soft hand. 

In the immense forests which border the 
Dnieper there are, here and there, small Wooden 
villages. Jews and rude cowherds dwell in 
them ; troops of gigantic doga are kept there, to 
be let loose on the wolves at night. With the 
exception of the Jews, a nation devoted to traflic, 
the hands of all the others are^ extremely 
hard. 

I'he ancient Chinese, when under the Emperor 
Kc-S(in, were always at peace ; those Hottentots 
and Bosjesmonn races, admired by Le Vaillant; 
those fattened monks, caryatides with large 
bellies, of the holy kitchens of the church, im- 
mortalieed by Erasmus and Rabelais; those 
porters, with pendent cheeks, who pass their 
lives in opening and shutting a docAr— these all 
have soft hands. On the other hand, sec the 
Gunchos of the savannahs of La Plata, with their 
hard hands and agile frames. And is it not curious 
to observe how as some men, in becoming aged, 
acquire a love of agriewture and horticulture, in 
them the hands will pe observed to harden aa 
the vigour of their intellect dWeiaes — the hard 
hand representing a feeble and impoverished in- 
telligence — just as he becomes less credulous 
and more logical in proportion as the knots of 
the Angers become bettor marked i 

Hard hands, though not insensible to love, 
know little tenddiness; soft hands are more 
capable of tenderness than of love. 

Firm hands without hardness, and elastic 
without softness, show an extended and native 
inteUigenoe. This hand becomes hard with 
difficulty, though under severe labour ; the na- 
turally hard hand, on the contrary, hardens still 
more with extreme facility. 

Remember, th^, that were are individual dif- 
ferences, and do not suppose that, because you 
have knotted spatular fingers and a large thumbs 
you arc qualified for all trades, for all prac- 
tical soicnoes ; nor, should you have Joinea to a 
smoU^umb, smooth and pointed fingers, that 
you ore of necessity an adept in the fine arts ; 
no : another ftMmlty is essential to ihine : it is 
genius. NevertMqss, there have been men who 
embraced the jKwt^irole of the specialities of 
their type : CSmsar, Napoleon. Michael Angelo, 
Humbolat» Vdtatrei puvior, Leibnitz, were men 
of this kind. 

There are many in France, in the middle 
classed of society, swith lar|;e and very soft hands 
and spstula-tha^d fingers; these persQns are 
sufficiently interested with the little stir of the 
cafis, and the temperate gesticulation of citizen 
clubs ; to drive m, k nail, patch up a table, 
play the tambarine on wo window, enable 
them without though! to pass the hours : the 
Btupid beatitude oCamawtbwns is less unpjtoasing 
to them then to the h|m lug^dsv XheM, agj^n, 
prefer the noiee and sfaiykr and bustle iffmeSkets 
mid fain. Avoiding fi^ins labour, they like to 
look at mormont ; my Idroi la tho 


sight of action, prefierring navigation and horse- 
exercise to all oWm. 

Animals know where their force resides ; but 
many men ere wholly ignorant, in their moral 
sphere, where thefrs resides.** Education may 
teach them this, Jifr 

It was the on&il||Pbf Tsen-sse, commentator 
on Confheius, that iFoelonged onfyto men of the 
highest inteUigenoe to kngw their nature, 
the law of their existence, and the duties de^ 
rivablefrom U Being thus able to understand 
their own natures, by means of their supeftot in* ' 
telligent faculties, they can a|d heavefi and earth 
in bmging about the tranaformigjMne and sup- 
port of bebgs, in order that th«^ complete de- 
velopment be accomplished.** * 

VI.— a WORD ON CKBlkOXANCY. 

, Palmistry, so despised at present, was once 
cultivated by distinguiabed philosophers and 
learned men. Amongsb others 1 may cite eigto 
and Ariatotlo, Galen, Albert the Great, Ptolomy, 
^Avicenna, Antiochus-TibortUB, Trieasse, Tais- 
xiien, Belot, Triatichius, Deperachis, All these 
J have spoken of palmistry. But, from certain 
^ principles readily admissible, the fbUofirers of 
palmistry drew conclusions eminently and en- 
tirely absurd : •their whole system feU 

into complete disrepute. Nevertheless, they ex- 
presBM some truths, some correct Judgments, the 
reatdt of repeated obaervations ; here are some 
of them. 

Sagacity, address, and curiosity belong to 
those whose fingers ttre supple and elastic. 

The diviner foretels of those whohaveirregular- 
shaped fingers, and the last or nail joint ex- 
tremely BO, that they wiU be babblers and suffer 
misery. * 

The hand showinff little or no transparency 
before a lighted candle characterizes avarice. 

Thick and large fingers mark cruelti}'; long 
and slender belong to dTplomatists and thieves. 

Curiosity and indiscretion those with 
smooth and transparent fingers; a thievish 
disposition is indicated by blunted and duck- 
sh^ed esfternal phalanges. 

The habit of concealing the thumb with the 
other fingers is a mark ofavarice ; to walk with 
the hands closed and the arms swinging freely 
indicates promptness and impetuosity, (a) 

Vll. — REFLECTIONS, EXPLANATIONS, DIGRESSIONS. 

An education which does not second, but op- 
poses, the nqturaf genius mus^destroy the utility 
and affect the faculties of tfie taught : hence, 
no doubt, the uiwsRsiug efforts made to detect 
early the tendency of the oharacter of youth, 
that an education suited to that teiffiency may 
be offered. At eight years the hand of the child 
alreadydndicates the specialities of his intelli- 
gence, whether it be for action or for contomplu- 
tion, for the practice of ideas or of materialities. 

In the Book of Job there occurs this, pas- 
sage : — ** In manu omnium Deus aigna posuit ; 
ut noverint singuli opera sua.'* 

^ The young maid, in giving away hhr hand, re- 
signs her liberty ; the man who mariies does not 
give his hand, he promises no obedience, but 
protection. The hands' are crossed in prayer, 
conscious of oUr weakness. F^m mai^ contw 
siderations C conoittdo that the right hand is the 
symbol df all force. 

Manon arid that the portion of the hand 
situated at the root the thumb was qonsc- 
cratedtothe Vedas; and Abd*el-Hlder carries 
dn hie banner a red hand ona field of deem azure. 
The repreaentatidn of Che hand htTrlpqirisheld 
•acred. Thus all nations have attanaed im- 
portance to its consideration. , 

A large, dry, wrinkled hand excites ideas of 
sorcery, foi^ the hand has its pli^ognomy as 
well as the free ; but<Vrith this difference, that 
the j^jalCgnomy of thC free is uncertain, frat of 
the nimd, certain. There are men whose lan- 
gimge is foolish, but freir oonduct wise; the 
Abbe Galiatti was eueh aigsutson \ but the hand 
does Hot ^ve InfoiinRtbn on theio nioe differ- 
ibcharaoCer. • 


(a) The 


uptk 


f the divim, 

»aboT»«^Xn 
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Of all the antiqud atatues now in the muaeuma 
of Europe, two only have come down to ua with 
haii« attached, or rather only with one hand 
^h. Now, ftom these it would seem that the 
Greeks preferred the handle be large, with the 
fingers smootl^d strong^jH thumb developed, 
the palm of medium siae, iKe fingers squared : 
such, at least, is the admirable hand of the 
statue of Niobe's son, nq^ in the museum of 
Florence* 1 venture to infer fironq .maiw oon- 
sidersatoBf that lorae hands abounded in Greece, 
even in the time of Perides. 

In Paris, despite of the enormous siae of the 
hands of the mkmish tailors, these persons are 
miioh sought after, by reason of the fineness of 
their wotk, Radorite, our celebrated flower- 
painte^ had endmous hands, and he was greatly 
amused with the fancies of the provincial poets/ 
wlm'asodbed to them qfioh opposite qualities. 

The law of consoription, which seems equi^ 
able, is yet iniquitous ; to spatula-fingered hand^ 
with large hard palms, what signifies the hideous 
nakedness of our barracks, the brutal indolence 
pf theeamp, the coarseness, the insipidity, of the 
rations, passive obedience, automatic lue— the 
labours of the mine, the ditch, and the trenches ? 
But these sights and these labburs, are to souls 
possessing slider and pointed fingers, thb eter- 
nal source of moral ana physical suffering. And 
what think you of the Indian law, ordaining the 
HonJLo follow the trade of his father } Yet, odious 
and tyrannical as such a laav is, it does not equal 
that which places the electoral rights in the po«- 
session of property, Mark the effects of this law. 
For a considerable period (binco 1841) the Uni- 
versity of Caen, possessing many distinguished 
and learned professors, reckons amongst all its 
employ S9 but one elector — that peison is the 
porter \ Yet the ojjposite extreme, the prevalence 
of fine and great minds over the* vulgar rich, 
would bo equally suitable. Nations are nut 
managed by gteat ideas alone, but by great and 
vulgar mixed together. This is best known and 
best acted oft in the United States, where botli 
casts of mind pe called to the government of 
the state : proving that, as regards the governing 
of mon, based on a due appreciation of thoxr 
faculties, the United States Government alone, 
of nil nations on the oarth, are in the right path. 

There are truths which ore truths for all 
types, but there are truths Wfiich are only so to 
certain types ; h8nee some men rtin in no way 
understand others* I now nroceod to the de- 
scription of types. ® ^ 

will. — OP elemxntahy hands. 


Fingers, grosa or large, without suppleness ; 
shortened thumo, often turned backwards ; palm 
of a size, thickness, and hardness, excessive. 

These hands belong, in Europe, to coarse manual 
labour of every description; war, in so far as 
regards personal exertion ; colonization, in so 
far as regards its merely anunal part— to bedew a 
foreign soil with the sweat of the brow. Shut 
up, enclosed in the material world, they seem 
%*onnected to the ^Utical whole merely as a 
physical element. Their oonviotions ore formed 
•in a sphere inaccessible to rssson, and their 
virtues are of a negative character.# 

In Brittany and^Vend^, where such hands 
aboupd, instinct and custom prevail over intellect 
and progress i these belong to oitios ; trades are 
held in contempt : labour alone is honours^. 

From their fields, their villages, and their 
countnr, thw have swept all trace of refinement ; 
heavy,* Slothful Senses, without imaginatioii, 
have done their best to arrest human nrogresi. 
The 'Gafires, who have enormous haami, escape 
from the ills inhereniin their climate by indolence, 
inactivity. * In India, umere these himds do not 
exist naturally ih gbun^nce, the Legislature, to 
remedy this evil they cteatedporiaAs, which with 
us form a noiural inatiSutioa, in India a factitious 
on#.,^ human epntatv'siioei not leasdiaboUcsl for 
l>cingf 0* 3*0 tbe Soi^tclra, the Bmhmin code far- 
bade |tinpriest|iood,wnr« the arts# oQOimerce,agt|'^ 
culture; the reasons ica these tntosdietiDns ate 
speclmiiitiB 4 logic 0 pmMf ee 

'^^hieflyto be 
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found in Europe, within the polar circle and 
amongst the races of Taxtario and Sclavonic 
blood ; but amongst these they exist in immense 
abundance, and man is there as brutally slavish 
as the vilest of animals. In war they show a 
ferocious courage, wholly animal. Such were 
the Huns, those Mghtful barbarians whom no- 
thing could draw from their apathy but the 
sight of great cities in flames ; their lancers gal- 
loped wiui naked young girls suspended to their 
necks, their hands oeing tied to their hair. 

It was the elementary hands which substituted 
in Gaul the proof by boiling oil, and the redhot 
iron for the Koman jurisprudence. The Lithua- 
nians, in the time of Tacitus, had neither arms, 
nor houses, nor horses; they had nothing to 
trust to but their arrows, pointed with bone. It 
is easy to imagine wjiich were the hands which 
such customs in such a latitude necessitated. 
They had improved but little even in the four- 
teenth century. Here are some of their laws : — 

**His teeth shall be broken who eats meat 
duriri^ Lont-time. 

** The calumniator shall be obligated to place 
himself on his hands and feet, and bark uke a 
dog for a quarter of an hour.'* 

Their cities exhale an odour of straw and 
cattle -^rustic cities, filled with aleshops, trees, 
pigeons. 

elementary organization of tho Turks, an 
Asiatic people, has scarcely altered. Instinct 
now, as formerly, governs them exclusively. 
This tlicy consider as the only infallible guide. 
With them study, reflection, experience, science, 
go ioT nothing. The favourite of Mahmoud (tho 
civilizing Sultan !), Achmed-Fevzi-Pasha, had 
been a Bhoemokcr, then a water-carrier, then a 
boatman, when this ^enlightened) prince, struck 
with his good looks, invested him with the oilicc 
of pipe-currier. From this he passed to tho 
office of the seraglio ; he was next named colonel 
of the guxrd ; then ambassador to St.' Peters- 
burg ; at present he is captain-pacha. What 
a splendid sailoi he must be ! Bead theirstorics, 
ana mark the character of their race ! See their 
antipathy to moral labour ; their faith in talis- 
mans. They themselvst feel that they never can 
regenerate as a nation, and that the waters of 
civilization would be fatal to them. 

It belongs to the character of each type to 
abound in its own genius, and to distrust what 
deviates irom it. Where instinct predominates, 
science is abhorred. (In England, for example, 
where scientific men arc universally considered 
as humbugs.) Instinct gets savage at that com- 
bination which reposea on science. Amongst 
the nations in whom tho elementary typo of 
hands prevails and rules, it is made a boast that 
thd)r can neither read nor write ; the Deity is 
preached up as the friend of ignorance, and of 
the humble and poor in mind, Barbary, the 
possession of a book is looked on as a crime ; 
and, in tho sight of the Turks, the idiot is vene- 
rable and holy. Each Kalmuck family basin its 
tent a machine like a hand-organ, tho cylinder 
covered with w^tten hymns and prayers ; it is 
turned round by a contrivance like a turnspit, 
and in turning ^Ibrms devotions for the whole 
family. It is a ipoBt commodious mode of prayer, 
and saves all trouble. 

The Sybarites, rich and civilized, were first 
destroyed and ^en calumniated by the barba- 
rians Who destroyed them«^<wfao execrated in 
them the instincts of civilization ; the civilized 
men who defeated the Ambri and tho Teutons 
.held them bIbo in horror. 

Nevertheless, the genius of the elementary 
typo be tnodifisd according to plaoa and 
time; Pohrphemus, Caliban, MoeUbeus, and 
Ssni^ are W diverse incarnations of this same 
tfpa, 

(T# bo oOoUmioA) 
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(Continuod from p. 910, vol. xvll.) 

Gentlemen, — ^You will rememftef the three 
indications which I specified in the^treatment of 
incised wounds— first, stop the hemorrhage; 
next, take measures to satisfy yourselves of the 
absence of*foreign bodies; and then bring tho 
oppositeraides of the wound together, so as to 
promote union by tho first intention. I should, 
however, have pteviously mentioned that in 
venous hemorrhage the proper mode of treat- 
ment is by compression. Never tie a vein ; find 
out and remove any obstruction tliat may be 
caused by pressure, or otherwise, to the free re- 
turn of ftlood to the heart, and at the same time 
favour th^ return by the use of cold applications. 
One fact which should encourage you to leave no 
means untried to effect union by the first inten- 
tion is, that cases are well authenticated in 
which parts that have been actually divided 
from the rest of the body liavc been reunited, 
and have again formed part of the living system, 
as available to the ovviici as belore. It must be 
admitted that this is p. very rare occurrence. I 
have seen five or six cases in which it has been 
attempted, and have never met with an instance 
of success. Still cases arc on record so well 
attested as to leave no room to doubt of its pos- 
sibility. Garengeot mentions an incident where 
a soldier's nose was bit off; yet, on being re- 
stored to its natural situation, it acquired a per- 
manent union. Where connection is maintained, 
be it ever so slight, you should not gjvo up the 
part as lost. I have knowm cases where the nose 
has been nearly cut off, and in one cose tho 
greater part of the face only remained attached 
by a very small portion of integument, and both 
were restored, A bit offikin or a few fibres con- 
necting the two divided parts make a surprising 
difference in the probability of restoration. Baron 
Larrey relates a case that occurred after a French 
battle. A soldier had his nose and part of tlie 
upper jaw separaSed by a sword ; the parts were 
hanging doww upon«the chin, and his assistant 
was just about to make the se^iaration complete, 
when Larrey came up, prevented the division, 
and by proper treatment the use of these impor- 
tant parts of his countenance were restored, 
much to the advantage of his personal appear- 
ance. 

The next class of wounds calling for considera- 
tion is that of contused and lacerated wounds. 
These may be produced by instruments of an 
ordinary occupation, as sticks, staves, &c., or 
may be the consequence of a blow from a missilo 
impelled by a superior force intfl tfte living tex- 
tures. Gunshot wounds are **the most serious 
kind of lacerated wounds, and thoir charac- 
teristics, though greatly aggravated, are so much 
those of contused and lacerated wounds in ge- 
neral, that 1 shall treat of them as types of the 
greater number of wounds of the class to which* 
mey belong. They are, as I have said, the worst 
description of laceraSed and contused wounds 
with which the surgeon can have to do. ^ball, 
impelled with immense force and with a neat 
verity towards the bod|r, enters, and mther 
pSssea through or lodges in the textures, raw- 
ing after itain its track ths Tsridus textures, 
and often fracturing bones and shatterfeg 
them into sever^ pieces. If a cannon-ball 
or grapeahot, or a piece of shsU» the part may be 
eaxriea away to the^xtent of a whole limb. Ii^^ 
other cases, a dbm^-b«ll may roll oeer a paxt 
of the body without causiiig any sdutioa^f con- 
tiiisdty 9 but, though the sidn remain entire such 
is the mischief done tp the parts belbw It that 
Ummue^uceevUsheoi aadtlmbattgasojhrdissd 
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as tor be almost pulyorijsed, while the arteries, 
▼einsi and nerves ure converted into a dis- 
organized mass. When such cuiitiibion occurs 
oiT the 'trunk of tlie body, tfic vyrewi aro of 
OOurse seriously complicated. The old surgeons, 
r indeed, finding many dead on the field in whom 
no breach of continuity cuuid be found, imagined 
it waa the wind of the shots that had done the 
mischief; but, in fact, there is no such thing os 
a man being injured by the wind of a shot ; the 
true cause of death in such cases is the force 
with which the ball impinges on the body. A 
ver^ little orftcAi sudiceN to turn a ball, because, 
besides its di^ct motion, it revolves iipdn its own 
axis^ The skin at the time is Very tough and 
resistant, but the pressure is cdmmnnicated 
through it to tlie subjacent teseturtts. Other in- 
juries of the same class the sturgeon nas to deal 
with on board the vessels of our belligerent navy, 
and also at the storming of batteries by land ; 
pieces of wood, iron, ana other BUbstanees arc 
splintered off, ana fly sbOut, striking with im- 
mense force any body with which tl^ey come in 
contact, and often obtaining a lodgement in the 
flesh, from which they are with diflieglty ex- 
tracted. TJwitv the first employment of firearms, 
and for a long time ^ub**equeutly, surgeons 
believed in the existence of .i poisonous property 
in the ball^ the injuries in gunshot wounds 
being of so peculiar a character ; many also be- 
lieved sloughing and eschars, which wore 
thrown off before healing commenced, to be a 
proof that the ball had burnt the parts tlirough 
along its track. Of course I need not tell you 
that either of these opinions is erroneous. Thi* 
fallacy of the latter opinion haw been shown by 
firing balls tlirough heaps of gunpov\der, in 
whi^ experiments the heat was iu)t sufllc icnt to 
ignite the powder. With respect to the extent 
of injury done by balls, the nature of the missile 
will tell you that it must be very great ; the 
ball is a hord, obtuse body, impelled with im- 
mense force into the textures, where its shape 
will show « you it will produce a complica- 
tion of injuries. A portion of the wound round 
the track of the ball must slough away before the 
wound can heal. This portion generally extends 
to a great depth, and numerous organs aro in- 
volved. ' Another circumstanec adding to their 
severity is, that they arc frequently complicated 
by the presence of foreign bodies ; besides 
the ball itself, it very often occurs that 
some otbf^r substance is dpuged in, thus 
parts of the clothes, buttons, and other sub- 
stances are often found in exkminii?g the w'ounds 
of this description. Gunshot wounds do not 
bleed BO freely as incised wounds, and this je- 
mark may be extended to all contused wounds ; 
yet the hemorrhage is somotinies considerable, 
and even immediately fatal. Indeed, such is th^ 
truth of this btateinent that the greater number 
of those who perish on the field of battle gun- 
shot wounds die cither of external or internal 
hemorrhage. 

The above remarks apply (hiefly to deeply 
I penetrating wDimds, such as arc produced by 
bullets, musket-balls, Ac. ; for the injury arising 
from the blow of a cannon-ball is attended with 
so mtich laceration and contusion that much 
bleeding seldom follows. 1 lisve seen ca.seH in 
which a limb has been earned away by a eannon- 
Jiall, in which there was no heiiionhage. 1 have 
seen the brachial artery at the shoulder torn 
away by grSpeftKot, and also by a piice of shell, 
and no hemorrhage. Thprr was a Dutth soldier 
brought into the no|pltal after Waterloo, whom 
leg was tom right on, and in that case, too, theic 
was ♦no bleedmg. Tfte reason of this is, that 
when the artery is divided, the external coat 
bemg more elastic than Chc internM, it draws 
out and afterwards contracti over the wound, 
and stops the bleeding by its, own action. Where 
the arterV is not divided, buronly tom, you are 
^ irery like! v to have great bleeding, either external 
o*r int<|irn(U, and pt*rliapa both. In internal 
bleeding* the depth of the wound will prevent 
much blood coming rmt externally, alt}j|pugh the 
hemorrhage my be sufflok-nt to destroy the pa- 
tient. ^‘But, tho^iigh >6u Ynay not have much 


hemorrh^ in the first instance, you must not 
imagine mat it will not come on afterwards, for 
secondiijry hemorrhage will be sure to come on. 
After the battle of Waterloo I had from five to 
six hundred persons under my care, and between 
the seventh and fifteenth day -ifter, scarcely five 
minutes could pass without my being called 
whtire Some largo arterv had given. wAy. The 
cxplimation is that, when an artery is thus 
pierced, it requires a bertain number of days to 
slough, and the time of separation is between 
the seventh and fifteenth days. This fact you 
must boar in mind if called upon to attend in- 
juries received in a duel. 

Some gunshot wounds are attended with great 
danger, as the bones are not only broken, but 
broken also into several picccs-^comminuted, 
and the fragmontB are driven with considerable 
violence into the soft parts, which are much 
lacerated. Sometimes the ball passes through 
the arm; and the pulse at the wrist, in five or six 
(lays, is imperceptible, n» tlie effect of the ball 
passing so near the artery. 

1 also told you that tlieso wounds were often 
eomplieated with foreign bodies. When the 
bull or other missile gets into the wound, it 
rendcTs the case mqch more sev<“Te. Experienced 
Burgeons always regard wounds so complicated 
more seriously than others. You have, perhaps, 
heard of a very remarkable duel which was to 
liave taken place in India. Tw'o gentlemen, 
liaving a difference, hud appointed a hostile 
meeting, and at the time fixed one of them, un- 
derstanding something of the nature df gunshot 
wounds, eame up enveloped m a ^eavy great- 
coat and otherwise wrapped up ; nls opponent 
w'aB, however, soon astonished to sec him strip 
completely naked, and advance to the encounter. 
This singular behaviour led to sorao conversa- 
tion between the seconds, w-hich ended by the 
duel being supetHoded. 

Various substances arc apt in battle to be 
driven into tho w'ound of a gunshot : thus, brass 
buttonrfrom the cloilies, pieces of a watch, and 
even the teeth, have been said to have been 
found impacted fii w’ounds received on the field. 
Different parts uf the skeleton are broken 
and forced in various directions into diffci-ent 
parts, contusing and lacerating them, pre- 
senting all the bad circumstances of a compli- 
cated fracture. When there is only an opening 
he may infer that the wound contains a foreign 
body. * There is, however, one exception, which 
IS when the ball carries with dt a pouch of the 
clothes, which, on being withdrawn, brings the 
ball out with it. Dupuytren ndates that a 
French soldier was brought to him upon one 
occasion with a wound in the upper part of tlie 
tibia ; on examininc the leg some portions of 
dress were observed, which were t?xtraeted by 
force : they consisted of a firagment of the man's 
garter which encircled a mutket-bali. 

But in other chses tho ball may make ob 
many as five or six openings : thus, a case is re- 
corded by Larrey in which a boll passed through 
the hand, then the skin of tho groin, and next 
tlirough the left buttock, making in all six open- 
ings. Many instances are recorded in which the 
ball has passed through the thigh in firont, 
through the scrotum, and then tnroflgh the 
other thigh. Where one Umb happens to be 
behind the other, many oponingA are likely ; but 
this is not indispensaole, as sometimes the ball 
will rebound Iroiii a bone and pas-s iniinothir 
direction, -'fhe ball also gets, in some cases, sp'zit^ 
into two parts, one wounding the body in one' 
direction, and the other in a manner which we 
should not expect, but which is explained by the 
laws of motion, a knowledge of which will help 
us in tracing the track of the ball. 

In one instance, related by Br. Ilennen, k 
soldier was mounting a acaHng-ladder ; a ball 
enrered the humerus, pUflbad along the limb and 
behind tho thorax, thence k^ohgst tho abdo- 
minal muscles, end, havifli pervaded the glutei, 
it Slopped about halTwiDr the opposite 

thigh, on tho forepart of Which it prosonted it- 
self. The ball, it must 1;i0 rtmmubered, has a 
double motion in Its fitghl— a fhct Which explains 


something of the cause of what are wrongly 
called wmd-contuBioiM, as the ball not only 
strikee but rolls over the skin and subjactiSt 
parts, and is reflected by their resisunoe. There 
wds a very remark|^ case, throwing light on 
wind -contusions, HP^ened at aMertin, near 
Antwerp, in 1614. Three gentlemen were 
walking along together,^ when a oaiyion-ball 
came and carried away the legs of two of them, 
while the gentleman jn the middle, who wee a 
friend of &ne, was not at all irdurdd* though 
the ball must have passed Very near bis legi^ if 
not between them. Of oonrsej, demise 

could happen ftom the wind or ifnsaU, it muot 
have injured him iu that situation, and we must 
conclude that the ball itself, slone, can do no 
injury. 

CLINICAL OBSERVATIONS ON SOM® 
^ OF THE MORE FREQUENT DISEASES 
^ OF CHILDREN. 

By W. HUGHES WILLSHIEE, M.D. fKdin.), 
Phyiicisiitu the Koyal Infirmary for Childreh,fte. 

(('on tinned from p- 490, vol. xvil.) 

I had formed ^he intention, gentlemen, of 
laying, before you a few remarks which I had 
hopoa might somewhat elucidate a very interest* 
mg point or two in the history of yjfwr— I parti- 
cularly refer to tho late disputed subject of the 
existence or non-existence of a febrile disorder 
called typhiM^ supposefl to be quite distinct firom 
what wo denominate typhoid fever, and Os to 
which of these disorders is prevalent before the 
age of puberty, supposing such distinction to 
exist. But 1 must confess that I shall not be 
uhic to say anything which will assist you in 
getting out oi the intricate maze into which 
those points hay© been cast,*' for, after ^careful 
attention to tho best writers and arguers U|^n 
them, I find myself far from being satisfied Uiat 
1 can ibid my own way cniT of these intrloaoies. 
My own experience, also, upon the ^subject is, I 
must admit, no very great help to me in reducing 
to clearness that which is apparently so ob- 
scure. Oi course I have seem plenty of cases of 
the general disorder, fever, but, like Dr. Graves^ 
I had foi some time given up ** every hope of 
being able to frame any satisfactory theory of 
I f(*ver, and confined myself altogether to a diligent 
study of its symptcims, watching how they arc 
grouped, and in what order they follow each 
other, and observing^ closely the effects of treat* 
rncmt in thew progress so that many of the 
circumstances upon w»hich some parts of the his- 
tory of fever is based have hithei to not received 
that Intention fiom me which is necessary if I 
attempted to rest myself, or de.sired you to como 
to a conclujiion, ujion the results of iny own ex- 
perience. In future, however, I mean to more 
narrowly observe them. However, I shall not 
entirely dismiss the subject, but shall place be- 
fore you a few observations which will indicate 
to you the condition in which we dt present^ 
stand. 1 cannot now avoid, of course, stepping 
a little way into the domains of yensral meoicine 
upon this mteresting sulject ; but, as/assr is yet' 
whethef ill aoults or ehildran, you will see 
how the influenoeetbe*y)ar/M^»*. I have 

called it an interesting subject, because I would 
say, in the words of Dr. Graves, tha^ the 
whold^range of human maladies there is no dis- 
ease of such surpassing interest and impattenee 
us fever.*' c 

You aro very likely aware *that <br some years 
it formed a constant subject discussion upon 

the Continent os to whether or hot oontifiusd 
fever of a Idw of adynamic kind dengndi upon 
inflammation, of tAe glands ox Ireyerw In 
this oountrjTt also, some of tie dtiouased the mat- 
ter, but the greater numW became intd^Od to 
believe, or even many of Hi bccoma mtMy Satis- 
fied of the met, that R hod Ho tmitih dieififlil de- 
pendence. El France, oh the odier dt woH 
widbly maintained that It had, or that mat was 
then called typhoid frver hod, ficr Jte essential 
enatQmie signs, oertlSn leslncs dif«the gastro- 
intestinal troparatue^* It henAi^’^bl^an ^ be 
cKiristcned after thesiraaltuiiGd eetenttid lesions, 
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and with many lost the name of fervor altogether ; 
it was termed by Brettoncau ; 

gntro-tnesenirriHs by Petit, Bouillaud, find Serres ; 
follicular enteritis by Cruveilhier and Forget; 
mterito septicemique by Pior^ andpaKlro-ctUeritis 
by the Proussais. '^his doctrine hold 

ground for eome time, uxitil at length Chomel, 
Andral.^d Dalmae ^ffirn^d that after death 
from lever the intestinal lesion was not aonstant. 
Chomoh ** having seen si;||||^t8 sink when only 
oo^ ^ two* patches, or only a part of a single 
patch. 'Of aggregate glands wore diseased, was led 
to believe ta^TOssiniUty of the total absence of 
any ISsion of Ate kind ; and he was confirmed in 
this opinion by fects collected by Louis and 
Andralin regard to individuals who had died 
after having presented many of the symptoms 
appertaining to typhoid fever without any of the* 
intestinal lesions whicdai oharaoterizo it, having I 
been discovered on insp^oction.” (Seo Medico- 
Chir, Rev. 92, p. 26.) Orisolle also was inclined 
to believe with Chomel that the intestinal affec- 
tion was not an indispensable characteristic of 
the fever, for he says in some extremely rare 
cases it may bo absent.'’ (Pftthol. Interne.) 

Such facts as these, coupled with the then 
almost universal scepticism of British writers as 
to the truth of the opinions I have alluded to, 
and the confessions of French physicians who 
had visited and attended autopsies in our own 
hosy^itals, &c., that patients did die of fever in 
whom the intestinal lesion w^as almost wanting, or 
entirely so, began materially to intluenco iho 
opinions of some of the French patliologists. 
But it was no such easy matter to settle the 
(question as might have been supposed, for it was 
maintained that in the above cases the inspec- 
tions Were not sufficiently minute, and that if 
more onre had b%eu taken the much- desired 
lesion would have been found. But very so(m 
these obje"torh^di«coverod that men like (xerhard 
and ^hattock,” educated in tin ir own schools 
anri in their own views, after seeing examples of 
death from fever* in other countries, admitted 
tliut it was the fact tliat very often the abdominal 
modilication was not to be met with, and the 
analyses of coses by M. Valleix was also admitted 
to have proved it. 

1 have now brought you to the close of mi 
epoch in this portion of tho history of fever. 

A iK'w oiu*, however, begins? ft was no sooner 
admitted ibul poRplc did die of fcv*er without the 
usually assumed anatomical ^gn tluiii it was as- 
serted — 1. That it w-us "to be reiueiabiTed that 
such casts chiefly occurred in Great Britain and 
America, and tljyit, though they wore coses of 
fever, it w:is a fever of quJtc a different kind from 
the usual typhoid fever of France ; 2. That the 
ciises which occurrAl in Franco of A. like kind 


were also diffiMte^tt from their usual *‘tlevrc ty- 
phoidc.” It was stated by Landou/.y, llouchoux, 
and others, that in France two kinds of fever 
occur-^the one tho common “fiftvre typhoidc/' 
essentially marked by the lesions of the intestinal 
tfoUiclcs ; and another called typhuSf or plague 
of Europe,” in which, although many of the 
-symptoms common to tht other are seen, we ob- 
serve a different affection characterised either by 
a very slight form dV entire absence ofkthe anatom 
znical chafes we meet with in tho other. Com- 
plete distinction, os I have told you, was thus 
maiptaine^ by many; but some, like Chomel, 
Grittolle, and Gaultier do Claubry, maintoinod 
that the twb febrile affections, as soon in France, 
were '^eesentiaUy the same; and that the sup- 
posed diffsrenoes merely belong to the accidental 
varieties of different epidomTce.” But even 
e^e of thm latter pathologists, like OHsoUe, 
to^use h% Vords, •* believe that there exist in 
the United States and in England two febrile 
dieordece, hitherto confbanded together, under 
the, natne of typhus fi^er, but which are teeUy 
distinotiAnd Onfy resemble each other in their 
general symptoms: the pne affects* young sub- 

i eets, earn is the typhoid fever such as wo see it 
tern (in Pairia)| the other » common to all ages 
’^Iththe eg^ptihn of Inhfh^m is typhus fever: 
? i! ^ distinct fimth treSmid fever/' 

‘•M«dico.OUx. IUt./’ 9S.) 


You see, then, that opinion jnay be said to 
stand thus : th»it in France adyiuinu»; or typhoid 
fever is, as the rule, characterized by disease 
of thf* follicles of the intestinos, &e., bnr tint 
there is a variety of the disorder not usually so 
marked, and which is called typhus ; that in 
this country and America we have a Icv^ r liko 
the “ fiftvrc typhoide*' of Franco, aecoiujiauied 
with its peculiar lesion, and also anotlier qbite 
distinct from it, and by no means uneoimnou, 
which wants the lesion I have spoken of, and is 
called typhus. But by some French pathologists 
you see the same term typhus is applied to a 
mere variety of the ‘*flbvTe typhoid,” both met 
with in their own country; and also by them, as 
well as by many of us, to a fever asserted to be 
essentially distinct from ty]ihoid fever altogether. 
It is true that sorng, like Landouzy and Kou- 
choux, maintain their distinctness in Fianice, but 
even they do not attempt to provO the siinilurily 
of their typhus to the typhus of our own country. 
By this laxity in tho use of terms, and also by 
the obscurity of tbe whole subject, you can 
readUly imagine how ‘cautiously you will hove 
to tread when exploiiiig th^s portion of the do- 
mains of pathology. I have often been com- 


pletely confused* wdieii thinking uvlt tho subject 
utter reading upon it. •* 

I should inform you, that it is not only m very 
modem times that this distinction h(“tw(;« Ti low 
iidyiinniW typiioi^ feveis, njul fovri called 
typliuh, has been asserted, for, emjdoy the 
woiil-j of Dr. Copland, “ the essential cIiuiuctcts 
1 of typhus were first ’ distiru tly traced by Sau- 
viigt s ; but Cullen mixed thorn up with the 
SMiiptcms of those forms of low nervous or 
typhoid fever which occur spoi adically. Even 
among modern writers comparatively few have 
made tli(' distinction, except Hildenbrond, 
Foderf-, Niiiminun, *5*eeblo», and others.” 

In very late times some have attcin|>ted to mark 
the distinction, but it is very evident to me that 
they have often confounded one with the other, 
and hence their descriptions cannot be depended 
upon; this likewise becomes tlie more apparent 
whon we observe how^ the very terms typhoid and 
typhus arc employed ii\ different senses by dif- 
ferent writers. In ibe tiihle before you I have 
marked down the lume es^ontial poinls of differ- 
ence whichihave led practitioners to believe in 
the separateness of the tw'o forms of fever. 


Typhoid f(‘ver, adynamic fever, 
asthenic fever, low l'evcr,,&c,, 
of Franco and Great Britain, 
&c. 

NOT lNF4!:CTIOn8. 

Cutaneous^ ornptiori often want- 
ing ; does not ap]jear so early; 
more of the nature 4jf petechije ; 
docs not disappear uidder pres- 
sure ; no true oxantliem. 


Cerebral symptoms not appear- 
ing early ; not so frequent. 

Course prolonged, ffftocn to thirty 
days ; relapses common. 

N ot common before fifteen years 
of age, nor after tifty. 

Attackb tliobc predisposed to a 
febrile affeciiou by exposure, 
vicissitudes, or is sporadic. 

May occur under milder grades 
of the causes of typhus, <ir 
entirely w ithout them ; is spo- 
radic. 


DeVangomentof alimentary cafiol 
constant ; important alterations 
connected with tho iutestinul 
folliolc.«r found ; spleen large ; 
intestinal perforation frequenL 


Typhus, typhus contagieux, 'Lruc typhus, contagums typhus, 
fiovre d’hVq^ilal of the Con-, true maculated fever of* Groat 
tinent. i Britain, iCc. ite. 


EMIVKNTLY INFECTTOUK. I EMINENTLY INi- EC'lIOl'K. 

Cutaneous eruption, near iy con-,C'utaneous erujDtiun a true ex - 
stant, appears early ; maculie,' 
or red Icnticulai’ spots, disup- 
])carmg on pressure, wdth these, 
petechur and miliary eruption 
more comimm. I 


different from jjtte- 
*L moy Hccompiiny 
of a reddish-pink 


anthem ; 

chitc, which moy hc 
it ; former of a reddisU-pinJ 


(!olour, iliH.ippear under pres- 
sure, soon to roturn on removal 
t)f it ; sometimes dark, like 
measles, and not romovahlc by 
jiressuro. 

Early delirium, witli pcculiarBurlydelirium, stupor, or typho- 
characjtors ; brilliancy of oyca.’ mania. 

[Course rapid, Irom Ihirty-six, Period of crisis aboulffourteonth 
hours to fifttH'ii days. I day ; relapses unfrequeut. 

Attacks all ages, with the exc.op-I(^hildreii often attacked when 
tioii of i nturicy. 1 the diseasi^ is epidemic. 

Apjiears suddenly ; attacks any Generally presents itself as an 
one coming wntliin its sphere. | opidmiic, and may attack any 
1 one coining within its sphere. 
Caused by vitiation of air from Caused by the same — by famine 
oVercTOw'ding in small iilaccs,' as a predisposing cause; opi- 
by the bringing togetiicr 11 uni -I ,demic. • 

bors under unfavotirablo pb^-I 
sioul conditions ; epidemic. * 

|Blood drawn from veins has no buff, clot soft, soon becomes fluid; 

epistiixis much less corninou than in typhoid fever. 

Derangement of alimentary results often nega- 

nal, and subsequent anatomi-| tive, tffid when lesions are pre- 


ciil altoriitivjns, blight, or alto 
gether absent ; spleen noti 
essentially in a morbid con- 
dition ; hemorrhage and pcr-i 
forntion more uncommon. 


sent they bear no comparison 
with the severity and rapidity 
of produrtion of those of ty- 
phoid fever. 


Now such, as you see, are the chief marks of 
difference which, so for as I can judge from care- 
ful inquiry into tho subject, are believeif to con- 
stitute thi? distinctions betw'een typk(,idki\ex and 
typhus. But if you ^vere to read certain books 
and papers relative to these fevers you would find 
several of the statements in -the table denied to 
exist, or as special to, or as characterizing, the imr- 
tioulur form of fevor, or even the essential dif- 
ferences of these fevers, altogether denied. One 
writer says typhoid is infectious, another not, and 
a third will maintain that, thqugb it be not in- 
fectious, that circumstance is not sufficient to 
make U a distinct fever from typhus. You will 
find it stated that the eruption in typhus is not 
aj-ways constant, or, again, that it is of a dif- 
ferent description to that I have given you if 
it be« In fact, yon would find given as charac- 
trristiios of these tetors signs materially different 
from mkny I kave given you. But I have ana- 
lysed whgt I considered uie least confused and 
contradiotory squtoes 6f idtemaiion, and px(h 
duoed see. ' Thn Unblin #riteri often 


I differ from the English, the English from the 
Scotc h, and all vciy often from those of the Con- 
tinent ; but I would recommend to your perusal 
I an able critique on M. Rouehoux, in the* Sep- 
tember number of tho “ Dublin Journal” for 1846, 
or an analysis of it in Ranking’s second report. 

You might suppose that from the abundance of 
fovor we have lately liad in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, we etuld get ^idence which 
would clear up this obscure matter. 1 gan ob- 
tain no such thing, however. Froin thei “ re- 
markable and new” form o4' fever which appeared 
in Scotland in 1843-f4, up to the epidemics oi 
1847, all 80 l>ls tmd types seemed to have pre- 
vailed, oven, according to the reports, close to 
each other : some being highly infectious, 
others stated to be poasoased ot no infection at 
all; some with eruptions, some without, some „ 
prolonged and remitting, others runntnff a fatal 
course in a sliort time. Iii the varioul^eporie 
which h^e appeared it seems tome, too, that 
the termi? typhoid, and typhui have been often 
used iadiscrimiAately $ fnst with^msny if never 
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was Jhe iatl^tion to conceive a difference between 
them, except as now and then was expres- 
sive of oontaaion and fatality ; others, it must 
be allowed, like Mr. Sibson off.Noitmg)jam, &c. 
&c.| did endeavour to mark^thc fever in relation 
^ to toe points we have been considering, I may 
alao remark that, in the xeeistrar-gencral's re- 
porta, the only true febrile affections noted down 
as arc ague, remittent fever, and 

Of the latter there ore said to bo two KNrma : 
**the one (dothin-enteria) with ulceration of the 
glands of Peyer; the other without thia cha- 
raotejr.*' f • ^ 

At the commencement of the yeto 1847» you 
are aware a wy severe febrfle epidemic broke 
out in this country, and waa su]msed to be due 
to the enormous indux of the iaihishing Irish 
peasantry, who on their andval watts forced to 
congregate in dense meases in the most uirticalthy 
places in the most unhealthy towns. The nature 
and characters of thia dsver have lately been, 
most ably InvestiAted and eommented on by a 
writer in the .^ru number of ** The British and 
Foreign Medioo-Chirurgical Review and 1 
shall take the liberty of laying before you some 
of the coueluaioos which this laborious uiVestiga- 
tor has anlvodat. It appears that, in the earlier 
months oft the epidemic, maculas were very 
generallyH» be observed, but that as the season 
advent^ the instances displaying this trait be- 
came leas nrequent, and towards the end of the 
year^ as the fever subsided, maculated examples 
were oomparatively rare. The fever evinced all 
the in^oations of a periodic affection, having 
three periods— one of tavoaion, dominance, and of 
occupied a duration of fifteen days. 
On the sixth day the eruption appeared. There 
was always a considerable amount of cerebral 
irritation. In well-marked cases, death moat 
frequently occurred about the eleventh day. The 
premonitory signs in the well fed and clad were 
mostly those of cerebral oppression and nervous 
exhaustion; in the destitute, commonly tlioso 
indicative of the ** low typhoid state, so called." 
I'aking 2662 cases which occurred, from below 
fifteen to above fifty years of age, there were 
287 deaths, or 6ne in 9^ cases. From a po«/- 
morUm examination of fourteen cases it was 
found that in not more than four instances were 
there material changeLinthe alimentary canal ; 
nor was there reason to regard any of the jecog- 
nised alterations in the solid structures as 
yielding Jhe earlier links in the chain of morbid 
phenomena, or any organic lesibn that seemed to 
stand in a definite or uniform Ailation to the 
ayaptoms at large. The fever was a maculated 
fBver» eminently contagious, with a epecijic erup- 
tion, not v^ry liable to affect the system a second 
time ; it was a true exaxthematous disorder, and 
to be placed in the same category as smallpox, 
measles, and scarlatina. Neither famine nor 
defective ventilation, nor insufficient drainage 
will, separately, produce it, and it may be doubted 
if ^ir aggregate will, either ; but all and each 
form powerfully concurring influences that de- 
termine its extension. Its development is owing 
to the operation of a subtile and specific virus 
propogating itself exclusively by contagion ; but 
the genebfo of the poison is yet wrapped in 
Bamc^b|cuyity as that of the poisons originating 
zj^motio diseases. Such are some of the conclu- 
^ sions of the able w*riter I have quoted, and 1 
strongly recommend the perusal ol the article in 
quesuon, as iilap of ^e oy Dr. Wardell, in the 
Mescal Oasemvlt 1847-'4b. It is thought that 
the fevtx 1 have jlift been speaking of is identical 
in type with a fever which vory often prevails 
epidemcally in Gla 0 |ow and Edinburgh, as also 
that the same type nai been in existence for 
centuries, as Winteritfihmni Hedker, Cardan, 
Rasori, Huxham, Ptiugic, and others have left 
testimony apparently to ibfe feCt* (See Lay- 
cock, ** Med. Gaz,,*' 1847«i) 

' When we como narrowly to inquire into the 
actual Relative frequency of the oceurrence of 
either <ff these forms of fever in children, we 
discover the* most unsatisfactory, nayi^ven oon- 
tradictory, statsments on thenubject.^ Ws find 
M. )t8ucheui^%fflrming thdt typhoid fever rarely 


oeours before {Ifteen years of age, and M. 
Ohomel, that from fifteen to ten its frequency 
materially decreases, and that below the latter 
period it is very rare indeed; whilst Rilliet 
and Barthez, labro, and others, devote long 
chapters to its consideration as occurring fre- 
quently before pubmrty, and do not &lude 
specifically to a disease occurring in early life, to 
be dklled typhus. Fabre thus confusedly writes, 
too, in 1847, in connection with children: — 
**ThuB we coincide with numerous authors in 
believing that the intestinal oxanthem may be 
entirely absent in true typhoid fevers, which then 
become similar to variolous fevers sine variolie, 
to scarlatinous and morbillous fevers sine erup* 
tione; eo that dothin-enteritis, although the 
essential and fundamental character, is notan in- 
dispensable one of sporadic tymhus** (** Biblioth, 
de Med. Prac.”) The wrif^ in the ** Dublin 
Journal" I before alluded to says that the true 
typhus of Ireland is equally rare among children 
with the typhoid fever of France ; whilst Barrier 
says that Bccquercl uollccted eighteen cases of the 
latter in the space of six months, in* a single 
division of the lldp^tal des Enfans. llie writer 
I have before quoted, in connection with the 
epidemic fever of 1847, has collected 686 oases 
out of 2662 of the tpidemic maculated disorder, 
occurring under fifteen years, one in ll|*bcing 
fatal. * I 

Rilliet maintains that Abercrombie, de- i 
scribed the typhoid fever of children under j 
acute inflammation of the intestinal mucous I 
membrane, and that Evanson and Matqisell, have 
done the same under ileitis and remittent fever. 
Hamilton and Underwood treat typhus in 
children ; whilst Dr. II, Davis says he never met 
with a genuine case of typhus before ten years of 
age, and that he regards, along with Dr. Merri- 
man, as grades of the low fevers of children, 
infantile remittent. I must yet carry you a little 
further into this maze of bewilderment. Fabre 
confesses that it would be sometimes impossible 
to decide, by post-mortem examinations alone, 
whether a child had died of typhoid fever or of 
‘‘foUioulor diacrisis;" and Rilliet and Barthez 
admit that in certain coses we cannot distinguish, 
whether by symptoms or post-mortems, or by 
both together, between typhoid fever and en- 
teritis. Finally, M. Taupin believes that Char- 
pentier, Senn, Abercrombie, and even M. Rufz, 
have mistaken acute meningitis for the fever in 
question. 


ORIOISAL COSTRIBUTIOSS. 

CASE OF SUCCESSFUL C^ESARIAff 
SECTION PERFORUKD 
R, JO^ GOODMAN, E«q. 

Communloated by A‘. VT. GLOBE. CiroBvanor-street, Man- 
cheitvr, lata Burgeon to tba Mlaihull-Btreet Fover 
Hospital, 

Being personally implicated in the treatment 
pursued just antecedent to the fatal issue of the 
subjoined case, in which the narrator and ope- 
rator is my friend and partner, Mr. Goodman, I 
wish to preface the narrative by a feat observa- 
tions, which cannot be better e^ressed than 
in the words of a recent author. Remarking on 
the Ccesarian section, he aaya ;— *• After a careful 
examination of the cases on record, I think we 
may conclude tliat, as so many women have jre- 
eovered from the operation, it does afford a 
chance to both mother and child, and that, 
therefore, we may be justified in having recourse 
to it ; but that, as the danger is much greater than 
from any other operation, we should not be war- 
ranted & performing it if there were a prospect 
of Bucoess by other means. This, then, consti- 
tutes the sole advantnffe nf tlie operation ; that 
in cases wheie we cannot deliver the patient by 
any other means, and whdn, oonsequontlyr both 
mother and ehild wonUlHfeevttifoly die if left 
unaided, we may afford .iNUpa a chance by per* 
forming the CiBsarian aeet&oii. , It haa no com- 
parative advantages, befrig itself the ulUmate j 


standard by which the other operations are to be 
estimated, and which ore valuable inasmucli as 
they afford a means of escape from this more 
formidable one* In this point of view I must 
not omit noticing one which, although not avail- 
able in any case to 9 |^ch w'e are called at the 
time of la&ur, may^revent the necessity of a 
second operation, i allude to the induction, 
artificially, of premature dabour or of tfoortion. 
Whenever the diamet^a of the pelvis are i|o re- 
I duced as to render tlAxtraction of a 
foetus impossible or even hazardous, 1 ebnoeive it 
would be nievous neglect of duty (if we have a 
voice in the matter) not to propggiTihe altema* 
tive. It is true that by this operation the child 
will be lost, but the mother will, in all proba- 
bility, be saved ; and the bare chance of saving 
the child by Cesarian section can never compen- 
sate for the additional risk to the mother." 
These observations are mfeoinct and satisfactory, 
and not to be upset by any arguments on the 
value of embryonic and icBtal Kfc. In fact, os to 
the value of fmtal life with that of the mother 
there is not a paraHelism which will ^fairly 
warrant a comparismL Those views influenced 
my mind in adopting the line of treatment we 
pursued. ^ 

Tlie c access in Mr. Goodxnan's case 1 conceive 
is not only duo to the circumstances hereafter 
mentioned by him, but also to the early period 
of labour when the operation was performed. 
The danger of inflammation from a soctloif of 
the peritoneiun is pr^ably more dreaded than 
needs be. Instances of its division for ovarian 
extirpation have been frequent durinjg the last 
five years. The history of }hem, which will be 
given to the profession by a gentleman Of this 
town who has operated tnqre frequently than 
any oilier surgeon, will pro\6 that its section is 
not BO uniformly fatal as has Bhen understood. 

In the management of the Csesarian operation 
the essential particulars necessary for succeas 
seem to bo- -its performance at an early period of 
labour — ill success, it is supposed, ^cing due in 
this country to the late period at which it has 
been undertaken— the careful avoidance of the 
escape of any extraneous fluid (the liquor amnii 
or blood) into the abdominal cavity— constant 
and close watching of the patient— the adoption 
of a strict antiphlogistic regimen, and the early 
subjugation of inflammatory symptoms if they 
appear. 

The symptoms present in our patient sAse- 
quent to the abortfoii were those rather of irri- 
tation than iSiflammation ; indeed, the pqjt-mortem 
showed no morbid changes indicative of tho 
latter condition. In a constitution where tho 
assimilative functions were less disturbed they 
would not have been deemed formidable ; but in 
her case, exsanguined, anoemic^the formatur 
fluid refusing to perform its pan in the meta- 
morphosis of the ossitlc texture, they were symp- 
toms of imminent danger, as the result proved. 


The history of the Cmeorian operation ia exceedingly 
unfartiOMte in the annals of obstetric surgery. 
The rescue of an indiv^uedfrom its dangers is an 


event lessfreguent and less likely than fivm the 
casualtii^ any other department of opeftUiee 
surgery, and deserves to be especially recorded as 
an encouragement, both to the susyfeen and tb 
those who may be placed in a situation to require 
BO formidable a mode of assistance. 

The languid of ike most celebrated Mters ox 
obstetricy is prefifuant with foals and ml^ondex- 
cies upon the gueoess of this xm^rtant operation, 
espeolaUy inxespect to Great so far as 

regards tno Ufe of th^ parent. Tkue it Is Hjt i 
many able authorities^ bblfily repXnxfenil^Pe 
performaxee of this Qpersttim, oxtfooenddttrage^ 
ment vouohsafed savouie itiore of a tlmetical 
and eapevlmental than pC a xra43tfoM 
X reixember when a studmit at m Xonfion 
ITftivarei^, 4uider the late Jniuf Ikr. 

Daefe, who hod tho nigh hmiojur of Jmot^iiOing 
into Ihe world our p^xt.youthM and beloved , 
•ovxp^,, that W s4 , 

ferish by h^ as a hem^ata 4'esoime^ ana 

xuxa afrerthemnijrixriqf ai:ec)ipi^fortSfe 
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S ing of the bodvi or as a winding-sheet for the en- 
! closure of the dead, than as an operation from 
! which any success could, firoxn past experience, 

; be anticipated. Dr. Blundell says, ‘*To the foetus 
the Csesarian Incisions are, it should seem, unat- 
toodod with danger when perfotoed sufficiently 
early; but, although in these cases the danger to 
' the fCBttLs is^mall (^f any^ it is admitted on all 
, hands that flio peril to the muther is extreme." 
And at page 366 he says, -'^Every woman for 
whom th?Cn»trian operation can be proposed to 
bo performed will probably die." He seems to 
think that the of the mother in the case 

of Mr..Barlow, oWlackbum, was owing entirely 
to her ylgorpus habit; and that the catisc of 
failure in all other cases must hayo been in con- 
sequence of its performance upon women of 
broken constitutions—** the subjects of malacos- 
teon",— which of itself generally, if not always, 


is a fatal disease. Again, at page 364, “ Much of 
the danger of the Canarian incisioiie must, I fear, 
be ascribed to a cause over which we have but 
little control ; I mean the cachexy of malacos^ 
teon." The cases of recovery presented in them* 
pages will be found to be entirely at variance 
wim such an opinion. I would remark, too, 
upon the case of Mr. Barlow, in 1793, that 1 have 
received information from one of our most re-a 
spectable and highly talented surgeons, that Mr. 
Howarden, of Wigan, and afterwards of South- 
port, now retired from practice, was present at 
this so-called Ca3sarian operation, and was wont 
to say, ** that it was an excellent case of its kind, 
but not a Csesarian section ; for the feetus having 
pi*eviouBly escaped through a rupture of the ute- 
rus during an expulsive pain, the uterus was 
therefore intact by the operation. There was 
also abundance of space in the pelvic outlet, and 


no occasion for thg Ctesarian section at all." 
This caso was, therefore, improperly dcMgnatod* 
Dr. Hull, of Miuichester (saye Mr. Howardeti), 
often remarked, tliat ‘‘this caso ought never to 
have been jmWishecTas a Cmsarian opcnitiou.*’ 
Wo now come to the facts connected with this 
operation, wfter they have been obtained from tlie 
most careful research and'most diligent scrutiny. 
Dr. Blundell says, “In England, should any 
operation fail, it is not very likely to remain con- 
cealed, owing to the glorious liberty of the press 
therefore wo may expect, from details which 
have been carefully gathered, not many cases of 
failure, and none of recovery, have edbaped de- 
tection. Dr,' Merriman gives a list of cases in 
which this operation has been performed in the 
British islands, which, with some additions sub- 
sequently obtayicd, are to be found ill the follow- 
ing table 


Table op the Cjksaiiian Operations pERroRMBu in the British Irlandb, w’ith their Results. 


No.* 


Date. 

Died 

Mother. 

Died 

Child. 

Recovered 

Mother. 

Recovered 

fchild. 

Operator, 

Patient's Name 

Locality. ^ 

• 

*Whcre recorded. 

1 

12 days 

1739 

. 

Dead 

Recovered 


Mary Dimnally 

Alice O'Neal 

Ireland 

Edin. Med. Essuvb, vol. 6, 
Med, Rec. and Research. 

2 

6 days 

1793 


Dead 

Recoycred 


Mr, Barlow 

Jane Foster 

Blackburn^ 

3a 



Alive 

Recovered 

Alive a. 

Mr. Knowles * 

. . 

Birmingham 

Trans. Prov. Asso., vol. 4, 

4 

- 

1846 



Recovered 

Alive 

Mr. Goodman 

Mrs. Sankoy 

Manchester 

Brit. Rcc. of Obstetricy, vol. 1, 
and Medical Times. 


f days 

17*7 

Dead 

Dead 



Mr. R. |Lnith 

Paterson 

Fid inburgh 

SiflcUic’s Midwifery, vol. 3. 

0 


Dead ' 



Alive 

Professor 10 uug 

. . 

Edinburgh 

MSS. Lectures. 

7 


*• . 

Dead 



Alive 

Professor Young 

. . 

Edinburgh 

M SS. Lectures. 

S 


1740 

Dead 

Dead 



• Dr. White 


Manchester 

Hull’s 1st lictter. 

9 



Dead 

Dead 



Mr. Wood 

. . 

Edinburgh 

Huirs 1st Letter. 

10 

24 hours 

1769 

Dead 



Alive 

Mr. Thompson 

M. Rhodes 

London 

Med. Obs. and Enq., vol. 4. 

11 

2 days 

1774 

Dead 



Alive 

Dr, Cooper 

Eliz. Foster 

London 

Ditto , ditto, vol. 5. 

12 

12 days 

1774 

Dead 



Alive 

Mr. Chalmers 

Eliy.. Clarke 

Edinburgh 

Hamilton'a Outlines, 339. 

13 

• 

1776 

• Dead 

Dead 



Mr. White 

• . . . 

Glasgow 

HtlU. 

14 

3 days 

1777 

Dead 



Alive 

Mr. Atkinson 

E. Hutchison 

Leicester 

Hull, p. 67. 

16 

8 days 


Dead 

Dead 



Mr. Clarke 

. • 

Wellingboro* 

Mem. Med. Society, vol. 6. 

16 

12 l^urs 

1794 

Dead 


• • 

Alive 

Dr. Hull 

Isb. Redman 

Manchester 

Hull's 1st Letter, p. 1C2. 

17 

10 days 

V9S 

Dead 

Dead 



Dr. Hull 

Ann Lee 

Manchester 

Ditto ditto, p. 172. , 

18 

2 days 

1795 

Dead 

• ■ 

• • 

Alive 

Dr. Hamilton 

J. Douglass 

Edinburgh 

Outlines. ^ , 

19 

8 days 

1798 

Dead 

nt 


Alive 

Mr. Kay» 

1 fcj 

Forfar 

Hull's Letter. 

20 

1799 

Dead 



Alive 

Mr. Wood 

E. Thompson 

Manchester 

Mem. Med. Society, vol. 5. 

21 


1800 

Dead 



Alive 

Mr. .Tohii Bell 

Edinburgh 

Rochdale 

Med. Ghir, Trans., vol. 4. 

22 



Dead 

a* * 


Alive 

Mr. Dunlop 

S, Holt 

Hull's Trans. Band. 

23 


»» 

Dead 

Dead 



Mr. Wood 

. . . . 

Manchester 

Med. and Fhys. Journal. 

24 

24 hours 


Dead 

Dead 


« ■ 

Dr. Kellie 


Loith 

Ed. Journal, vol. 8. 

26 



Dead 

I)ea(^ 



Mr. IC. Wood 

• • . . 

Manchester 

Med. ^hir, Trans., vol. 7. 
Barlow’s Kssays. 

20 

t;; 

1817* 

1 Dead 


Alive 

Barlow and Cort 

A. Hacking 

Blackburn 

27 


1821 

Dead 

4i> • • 


Alive 

Barlow and Dugdale 

M. Ridgdale 

Ditto 

Merriman, p. 317. 

28 

18 houi^s 
|34 hours 


Dead 

. . < 


Alive 

Dr. Henderson 

Mrs. Lowe 

Perth 

• Ditto ditto. • 

20 

1820 

Dead 

Dead 



Dr. Radford 

M. Ash well 

Manchester 

• £(k Journal, No. 143. 

30 

19 hours 

182h 

Dead 

Dead 



Dr. Radford 

M. Nixon 

Manchester 

Ditto ditto. 

31 

6 days 

1826 

Dead 



Alive 

Mr. Chrichton 

• • 


Ed. Journal, 1828, 

32 

1829 

Dead 

Dead 



Dr. M'Kibbin 


Belfast 

Ed. Journal, 1831. 

33 



Dead 

Dead 


Mr. Ward 

. . 

•f 

Lancet, 1840. 

34 


1864 

Dead 

Dead 


, , 

Dr. Montgomery 

Dr. EUiot 


Dublin 

Dublin Journal, vol. 6. 
Letter to Dr.. Churchill. 

35 


1843 

Dead 

Dead 


. 

. . . • 

Waterford 

366 


,y 

Doubtfl. 

Alive 


, , 

Mr. Whitehead 

* • 

Manchester 

Ditto ditto. 

37 



Dead 

Dead 



Mr. Braid 

. . . • 

Manchester 


3ft 

s 


Dead 



Twins Ivg. 

Bailly and Hardy 

• . 

.. 

Manuscript to be published. 


• * There^are two or three Errors in this table, as it appears in Dr. Clay's Journal, which are hero corrected. 

> a Both the mother and child recefrered in Mr. Knowles's case, as his letter to Mr. Goodgian will show.— A. W. C. 

h It is but fair to Mr. Whitehead to, jfhention that the mother lived six weeks after the operation. Mr. Whitehead and the late Mr. Pawdington 
thougixt that she died of hip disease, probably accelerated by ope ation. The child lived three x||{pnths.— A. W. C. • . ' 


It is iiere shown that, out of the thirty-eight 
operations known to have been performed in these 
dominions of a true Caesarian character, only 
thre^ mothers have recovered, the children, with 
one'excej^on in the three cases, having died ; 
and, strange to relate, in one the operatloii;miyta 
perjllledoy a female witb an ordinary ntttor, 
whillPthrows iome degress of doubt upon the 
whole state^OAt. At &fore remarked, the case 
of Mrs. Bkrlbw not a true Caesarian seotioa, 
and the (ffiUd 'was adso dead in that inetanoe* 
Mr. liizai^'feariiiff thot the ooldness of the at- 
mosphere .Might, in tbeate cakes, be th9 cause of 
fatal infrannnatiton crif the peritoneum^ took the 
prepautibh of rkiathg the tamperadure bf the 
apartment in vrMbh he pcriorflied the inoision to 
betiveBii eigh:^%^ ninety degrees EisdUreukdit » 
and Dr. lesfris t6 We^OU^the 


that the oxygen of the atmosphere may operate 
as a perlAnitio stimulus to fatal inflammation. 
Another gentleman proposes, that, if the access 
of th»air be proved to contribute to augnmntlhe 
risk of Cassanan delivery, we might readily dis- 
embarrass it of this danger, by operating beneath 
the surface of water, the heat of which might be 
brought to correspond with that of the internal 
port of the body. But it is shown in the case 
about to be related, that neither cold, nor oxygen, 
nor the exposure of the peritoneal surface to the 
air, possessed any iufluenee in producing exces- 
sive or Ihtel peritoneal inflammation, in con- 
templating the only two eases wbtoh have reco- 
vered in hOrMg}esty*s dominiions, I am led to be- 
lieve that the wy eonditibn ef ^e frame in 
malaoosteou and kome Other Oiktea of deblUty 
are^bythe htdcdlor^ro^dsn^vapp^nted aiM 
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bqfly. (a) Thr following notft wnb sent to me 
from Mr. Knowles^ of Dirminghfirn, in reforenco 
toijllB oaec, wind) isTTcordctl 'imoniJ: the success- I 
fttl bWtts in the table i|^r, to your 

comumnication ol iho 20tli jiisiant, I beg to in- 
form you tliat mine was a genuine ('Jtesarinn case, 
Operated upon at the full period of utero-gesta- 
tiou, and with perfect success The mother lived 
five years afterwards, when she died of pulhto- 
nary consumption ; her husband died of the ^amc 
disease about two years previously. The child, 
which was very deUente, lived about ten months. 
You will find the case reported in the fourth 
volume of the ‘ Transactioni of the Medical and 
Surgical Association. ' I tCok Ho small degree 
of trouble, at the time, in Investigating the va- 
rious recorded cases of Ciwarian operation, and 
*felt myself wsreantod in coming td the conclu- 
sion that mine >vns the first Successful case that 
had occurred in this "country. Mr. Cross'e, of 
Norwich, in his retrospective address, m the 
flfih volume of tShe same work, seems to be of the 
same opinion.” 1 have perused the account of 
this case, and find it to be an cxlninc case of 
mnlHcpsttion, and almost a fae-similc^)!’ the one 
hereafter described. I now proceed to ridate the 
case of Mrs. Bknkey, the subject of tihis memoir, 
whom X hive known, and attended in a medical 
oapSK)ltyl fbr many years. She was the mother 
of thr^a living children. I have sittt'nd<'(l her 
during confinement, when tne pelvis was un- 
ohafiged in form, when her labours were easy, 
and accompanied with little trouble and danjrei. 
Tho first time my attention was drawn lolhedt- 
creasing size of the pelvic cavity was about live 
years ago. At that time the antero-postiuior diar 
meter of the pelvis was reduced to about two 
inches ; and, alter consultation witli one of my 
medical brethren, it wai» dfomod necessary to 
effect delivery by the operntum ol craniotomy, 
which I perlormed, and she did w^ell. ller de- 
creasing stature, &c., enfeebled health, as well as 
thefoiiu and condition of the ohsoous system, 
plainly iledared that she was labouring under 
mollities oHfiium. 

By a judicious administration of various ioncsi 
and other remedial agents, she rcgaini'd a mode- 
rate degree of health, and a strict injunction was 
laid upon her not again to become pregnant. 
Forgetting, however, this adviei*, probably sup- 
posing that her regained strength would enable 
her with .safety to pass through the trying ordinal 
of childbirth, and in spite ot this stuct injunc- 
tion, she again became preghant, and advaiued 
through all the various sftiges df utero-ge‘^tatiun 
to the extreme period of pregnancy, witlumt in- 
forming her medical adviser. 

On the evening of the 19th November, ISt,"), 1 
received the first intimation of her nni\al at the 
full period of pri'gnuncy, and my immediate at^ 
tendance w'as partiouhiily requested. IT non my 
arrival I ascertained that uterine pains hud al- 
ready commenced, whidi became lathcr severe 
about eleven i»*cloek. On examination per vagi- 
Ham, 1 perceived that the contraction oi the pel- 
. via had alr^dy assumed a most formidable cha- 
racter'; the jiroriioiitory ol the sacrum having 
borne down upon, and considerably decreased, 
the antcfo-poaterior diameter. The acetabula 
were forced inwards and upwards, in tht* direction 
of the Bacram* and the tuberosities of the ischium 
were aotually broughtinto appo‘,ition, but slightly 
eeparated again at the point where the rumi of 
those bones comm||nicated with the pubis : pio- 
ducing, with the ^stertor portion ol the outlet, 
theiurm of the %ure fi. 

The principaV piMMiage was discovered in Im 
actuated superior! yt between the promontory of 
the sacrum and the conwging ossa ilia ; and its 
greatest diameter from ohe projection ol the bone 
to another was not more 'than nfie nrch and a 

a uartcr ; the least, not inch ; and 

lese could only be reaofaed by the finger with 
the greatest difiiculty. The pf uteri could not 

(a^n the operations lior extirpation for dis- 
4Mn>cd ovaria, llr Clay, in similar operations, re- 
gulates the iuAt of aparimont to about from 
7fflo76. 


bo touched by any* manipulation. The remain- 
ing passage w’as conti acted to about three quar- 
of an inch ; and the external outlet wais also 
dfcslderably diminished by the junction of the 
oRSR ilia, as will be mcou upon reference to the 
accompanying diagram, llaving Ihlly explained 
to tho husband the true nature of the ca^o, and 
impressed upon him the utter impossibility of 
effecting delivery by the natural means, and that 
the only chance of saving the life of either the 
mother or the child was by resorting tO the 
Ciosarian section* I suggested the propriety of 
procuring a second opinion for the purpose of 
corroborating my statements, and Dr, Kadford 
was accordingly fixed upon. 

Upon Dr. lladford's airival, Mrs, S. had bfeen 
in strong pains for three hours, ana, after the ne-, 
ccHsary explanations, he fklly coincided with me 
RM to the necessity of the operation. After due 
preparations had been effected (m the accom- 
plishing of which 1 have to thank him for much 
kind as^Utauee), I proceeded to make the neces- 
sary incisions, about thieoa.in. Tho outer inte- 
gument was divided by an incision of about nine 
inches in lengtli, passing a few lines on tho left 
sklr uf the linea alba and umbilicus. This being 
effected, the iiterns was freely and fully exposed, 
and I immediately made an incision inPits walls 
to the oxtint of the lormer opening ; llit* margin 
oi tlu placenta was ascertained to correspond 
w ith the incUions. l)r||dladford seized the in- 
finU whilst i dislodged tlie head from the uterine 
tavitv ; and thus a fine living child w^as pre- 
seiied from certain death. ^ 

I jirocredcd to remove tlu placenta as rapidly 
as poaaible, and, hy moderate pressure, succeeded 
in reducing the uterUs to its proper locality ; at 
the same time carefully guarding against the 
protrusion of the iritestmes into the uterine 
cavity. 

The disarranged intestines were restored to 
their normal position by Dr, lUdlonl, wdiilst, 
with the mU'iTuptod siituri*, 1 closed the external 
wound, without nttcmipting the application of 
any ligatures tn the mcrus. It is scarcely iieoos- 
sary to slate that the ordinary (Iressings of ad- 
hesive plaistcr and bandage were applied. In an 
hour or two it was perceived that a portion of 
intestine protruded between two ol the sutiiios, 
wdoch was immediately and carefully reduced. 
Oideiod Mucilag. ueaciae, capiat coclil. 2 vel .'1 
magn. tor in dies. |i. Ext. hyoscy., 10 gr. hora 
soinm sumend. After this administration the 
patient became more than ordinarily lomposid. 
On the following day the symptoms Vr'cre by no 
means severe, tin* pulse being 00, tongue clean, 
skin moisf, .ind the ifrine evacuated ; liad some 
bleep, and the infant was doing well. (ki thi* 
2lHt no nlvine rvacuation had occurred, hut 
there w as vomiting of a black andxioffec-colourcd 
fluid. An enema of Spir, terebinth, and gruel 
was ordered to be aaministered through the 
a'sophagus tube, and introduced as fer us the 
Bigmoid flex ure of tho colon. On the 22nd, the 
bowels not having responded, and the vomiting 
still continuing, ordered JJ. magnes. sulphalis, 
six drachms; magnos. c^oin., two drachms; 
tincl^ card, oonip., one drachm ; aq. ciunam., 
three ounoos ; m. capiat cochi. magn, tettia hora. 
ijiRepet. pulv. vosperc. To our groat satisfaction 
^ these remedies induced a copious evacuation, 
and the vomiting ceased. • 

On the 23rd the patient’s state was apparently 
satisfactory, but the W'ound W'os discovered to be 
cornplotely open, owing to the giving way df the 
sutures ; and the peritoneal coverintf of the in- 
testines lay open to the extent of hix or seven 
inchoA, being exposed to the action of the atmo- 
spheric air. The integuments were so thin that 
reunion by suture was impossible, and tho port 
was, therefore, simply dressed with spread ’lint 
and the ompl. resiniO* and, «trango to relate, no 
constitutional disturbance, except of a very 
transitory nature, was induced. In consequence, 
however, of an attcUM to amiroximato the 
edges of the wounds ano^e necessary destruc- 
tion of Bome adhesioiis Already formed, the 
pulse, for a few Hours, rose to 118 or 120, but in 
the evening was again reduced to 90* A Biod&^ 


rate degree of inflammatiou having emptied, on 
the following day they weVe covered and matted 
together by effhsod plastic lymph. This latter 
was speedily converted into granulations, form- 
ing a level and cicatrizing sore of the most 
healthy character, the edges of wldch were 
brought to, .her and dressed by strong adheeive 
str^, compress, and bondage. Ordered, jpnlv. 
opii half gr., confedi! aromat., gts. iv., It. pil. j., 
hora somni aumendl On the SSthAhe midse was 
92, and the patient pTo||[reseiitg meutably. 
Ordered* tnilki ^ago, arrowroot, Ae* : rep. mist, 
mag, sulph. The infant wa^mso doifiig ex- 
tremely well, a wetnurse having Deen procured. 
Bep. extr, hyoscy., gr. x., n. ' Coinplaining 
of a co^h, the patient had the following mix- 
ture : li. Tinct. camph. co., three drachms ; 
syrup, rhead., four drachms ; mueilag. ecse., two 
ounceH. Capiat cochlj-min. tusso urgente, ft. 
Morph, acet., gr. ext. papav., gr. iij. ; m. 
It. pil. quuque node sumend, Continue the 
raucilajie and repeat the enema. 

26. Pulse 88; tongue clean, and appejdte 
improving; ordered chicken broth, from a chick 
stewed for two hours in a muslin bag. Aphtha 
began to appear, Contiiiucntur remodiw— ft. 
Sod^bor., three drachms ; mueilag., three ounces 
and a half; syrup, rlioad., half an ounce; pau- 
lulum subindo Humend. 

The patiout continued lo improve until De- 
cember 6, when, being ordered to take wific And 
water, she unfortunately partook of some draught 
norter, and on the following day excessive flatii- 
Icnoe and distention of tho bowels ensued. By 
the force of the distention the dressings were 
torn away, and the newly-healed sore itself was 
ruptured to a considerable extent ; the granu- 
lations wore destroyed, and, worst of all, a new 
pen tion of bowel protruded^ through a ' fissure in 
the sore from beneath tho left iliac region. This 
portion of bowel was ascertaiued to be so dis- 
tended and mfinincd by exposure to the atmo- 
sphere, that It wuB impossible toereduce it to its 
proper locality. Symptoms of Ktrangulatcd 
heinia presented themsolvos, vomiting again 
cotiiiiionccd, the bowels cessed to respond to the 
action of the cponia or hauHtus* and Hie pulse 
rapidly uicroased. The patient’s Ulc now be- 
coming an object of deep anxiety, a puncture 
was modi* into tjj^e distended bow'fl, wnth the ob- 
ject ol reliqving it of its tuiphiily. result 

was unsatisfactory ; iieverthrlcMH, what Irt w^as 
unable to effect, f»iatuie speedily uccoinphshi d. 
During t<ie day n quantity of lu'cal ^natter had 
issued from one ol the disturbed intestiues, 
apart from the situation of tke puncture, whuh 
w«i» disLovoied oji dressing Uie womid on the 
following day, and whicli ioriiied the commence- 
ment of an artificial anus. By this meuiiaa cun- 
Biderablc quantity of llatus and tn^ceu were dis- 
chargod, and the patient obtained immediate 
relief ; the protruded bowel becoming of a deep 
red colour in twrnty^four hours, and in an equal 
space of time was matted by c.oagulablc lymph 
to the othci intostincs, again forming a level and 
cicaiuzing Horc. From this period tho patient 
gradually progressed towards recovery; her 
pulse bcin|;84, her tongue clean, and she herself 
in oxeefient spirits. Ime bowels, assisted by the 
injections, wnioh were daily administered, bfe- 
gnn regularly to obey the deinandci of nature ; 
and dioro appeared every prospect of future suo- 
ecss, both as to the healing of tho orUginal 
wound and the restoration of tho patient's health. 

Decembot 12. Mrs. Hankey o^inned her 
nig^ pill hp to tills period. The wound, on 


, was reduced to about fbur iimh 


lengtli tutp and a^ half in bread|h. P 
tongue elean, and aplicdte good. 
enema. Patient progxeasing favoUrablyil ) I egn- 
not heri» avoid bearing teetiinonjr 
oolttihess and compokifre of mind, dMlayM by 
Mm. Bankey during the opstodon# md through- 
out the wfhole period of convolese^uee, It wan 
quite evident that she posseseed tran- 

quillity in tho hour of extreme dangbir» Whloh is 
hot the Qommofi lot df daemiiitude 

ef as pgridet. In the anticbfttioii of speeds 
solution, ehe awmted the img of terrom with n 
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triumphant Hinile, her trust and confidence being 
placed in Him in whom alone there is any hope 
when friends fall — tlic last sickness arrives -tue 
world recedes— and the curtain of eternity be- 
gins to be undrawn, I state without hesitation, 
and it is iny firm convfotion, that the tranquillity 
of tha puUe aitd during the wholo period 

was anUrely to be mitributea to the peace of 
mind 6z\{oyed by Mrs. sankey. So far the 
padeitft pr^reaa^ very favourably, but a most 
formidkme obstacle to her complete recovery was 
now to exist, especially with regard 

to her Asalih0||^n the untractablc atatc of the 
artificial thus. ^ ofibet the speedy union of 
tlie sides of th^ opening, every emort that could 
be suggested nAs tried, but without avail. The 
edges of the orifice were pared, and brought into* 
direct pppoaition by sjrong adhesive plnistcr, 
prScured at the infirmary, and supported by an 
excellent bandage. But invariably, on the fol- 
lowing day, the plaister was found to be retracted 
under the bandages ; the edges of the artificial 
auiM separated, and, ^ the annoyance of tlic 
patient, a considerable quantity of fccces were 
dischargod, excoriating oy cry portion of the cica- 
trizing sore with which they came in contact, 
producing not only much unplcasantncSI, but 
also pain. 

This sulgect now began to prove the only one 
of interest, and 1 suggested that, instead of ilie 
adhesion of the plaister bei^g depended upon, h 
broad strip or two 6f strong plaister should be 
passed entirely round the patient, so that eacli 
extremity should ttirminate with, and upon, the 
separate edges of t^e orifice. That upon the 
outside of this plaister should be spread some 
common pitch, and that a plaister of pitch 
should a^u be used to draw together, and unite, 
the two' terminating ends of tlic plaister ; mid 
thus maintain in appo,sitioii, by the firm adlu*- 
sion which this- sulistancc affords, the edges of 
the ai'titicial anus. This ini'thod was .adopted, 
and for twenty-four hours eft'ectually fulfilled the 
object intended. No fmcal discharge had oc- 
GUJTcd at all, when the dressings were removed; 
but the patient expressed a strong aidipathy to 
the pitch, and it was discontinued. The entire 
wound was now lioalod, with llie exception of the 
artificial anus and the excoriations produced by 
fiTOiil discharge. The argent# nitrat. was fro 


of the wound, which are adherent beneath, 
small portion of lint was placed upon the arti- 
ficial anus ; the straps were tightened ; and the 
edges of the wound were, by tl^is means, brought 
into perfect apposition; and on the folloA^nng 
morning we ^ad the satisfaction to obscive the 
entire absence of fseoal matter. The straps werr 
now slightly loosened ; the lint removed,' the 
aore washed by a email sponge and water, and a 
fresh portion applied ; the straps w*ere again 
tightened, the edges being still in apposition, and 
this state of things was ascertained to be per- 
manent. Week irftcr week a diirdnutinn was oh- 
served in the amount of fluid which escaped upon 
any considerable movement of the patient (w'ho 
now went down stairs), and so i<aiisfied was 


Mrs. Sankey with the efficiency ot the bandage, 

‘ ■ ■ ‘ tS 


quontjy ajiplied to*the sore, and it wus suggested 
by Di^. Hadford that a square compiess, or ptul 
ot thick CBOUtrhmic, beneath bandage, should 
be used tojirr-veiit the flow of iiveal matter. This 
was tried for sevcrril successive davs, but in- 
Miiubly failed; a' variety of other methods to 
effect this puipose were also adopted, but all 
proved more or less .useless. At length it was 
suggested bv Dr. Hadford that the artificial anus 
should be left open and unprotected, and all 
dressings were accordingly discontinued. On 
being thus left to her own resources, the patient 
fomitt that ^at least one pint of fsecal matter 
eluded in the space of an hour and a half; she 
immediately took the treatment into her own 
hands, and drew the of the opening to- 

either with adhesive plaister. Considering that 
it’wos time that somejtnethod should bi^esorted 
to which would effectually arrest the dischargo 
of fieoal matter, ' or wo should altogether lose 
credit 'in the estimation of our patient, I pro- 
posed the following Let the edges of the wtmnd 
be again toudhed with the nitrat. argent. ; lot 
two stti^ie of adhesive plaister, made of strong 
cloth, be passed round the body of the patient, so 
that their terminating' edges may reach as 
f«r BA^e edges of the wound ; let a bandn of 
ooUee ef five iliohM in breadth he niade> 
with propte hip fUBSeti* »o as to reach entirely 
round the body (S the patient, to the same ieugtn 
ea w adhesive plaister ;^iet lour or five buolaee 
straps he attached to the terminations of the 
se t^t they may be employ^ to draw 
wund t^ethet j let the termi- 
ddhesite pUuaker and of the 
iSSSr ^ iMMuxMt ihw nuning 


ttti of the bimdaue, 'die 
ivith 


edgiii 


that she continued tf) wear it to the period of her 
death; and at tlie end of twelve months not 
more than half a teaspoonful of a berous fluid 
could at any time be discovered. From the ex- 
ceedingly prfjpitioufi result of this case, I cannot 
resist tlie opportuuity of recommending this con- 
trivance in all eases of a similar nature ; it may 
bo adopted, in many instances, where it is in- 
tended to dispense with the suture ; and ospe- 
oinlly iji cases of abdominal w^iunds, either from 
accident or surgical operation, and will prove a 
pow« rlul a Ijuncl to loe orJiii uy Mutures, if il do 
not render their employ incut cntii ely unne- 
cessary. 

'I'he infant contmui d in excellent und vigorous 
he dth for jg‘veral mpntlis ; she was named Julia 
('it'sarea, and, together with her mother, occa- 
sioned no small sensation when making their ap- 
pearance nt public w 01 ship. On the 27th. of the 
lolJowing June, however, she became the subject 
of a very severe bowed affection, which prostrated 
her 80 suddenly that she was placed beyond the 
reach of medical aid before the arrival of her 
professional attendants. She died in two or 
three days after her first seizure, being seven 
months and a few days ofior her extraordinary 
entrance into the woild.^p 

" Nemo mortaliuin omnibus horis sapit.” It 
IS deeply to bo regretted that, in this case, the 
extirpation of the ovaries, or Fallopian tubes, 
was not performed ; for, in spite of all the admo- 
nitions ottered, the ties of nature, the rtdigiuus 
obligations of marriage, and the solemn duties of 
coiiiiubinl hie, combined with the thorough con- 
viction that an organ so mangled and incised 
could not again perform its natur.d function, 
overc.anie eveiy remonstrance, and information 
was rec‘(‘ivi‘d, on the 26th of September, that 
Mrs. Sankey w'as a gain pregnant. 

At this timi‘ the c.atarneriial flow' had ceased 
for t#o months, but there was no enlargement of 
the maminie,,or change in the areola of the 
nipples ; no morning sickness was experienced, 
and there existed no perciptihlc cliange in tlie 
desires ot the stomach, or in the organs of sen- 
sation ; still there was a progressive increase ia 
the size of the abdomen, and a feeling on the 
part of the phtient that she was decidedly preg- 
nant. On seeing her, I requested that a second 
opinion miglit be obtained, as the cose was one 
which demanded a consultation. I menftoned 
several gcqjlcmcn of high standing in this town, 
but Mrs. Sankey refused to allow' any one to visit 
her but my respected colleague, Mr. Close ; and 
the mode of treatment we pursued was adopted 
in consequence of the following considerations : 
Ilerq is a valuable member of society, and a 
bright ornament of the Cliristian community ; a 
devoted wifie, and a tender mother to three chil- 
dren*, who all, as yet, require her watchful care ; 
in addition to whose domestic value, properly to 
a^reeiate her life, it would be uooesaary to con- 
■ufer the extensive influence of a Christian 
teother in all its mosal bearings on society. In 
order to preserve .the life of ^ mother, what 
must bo done? If ^ Ike advances to the full 
period of pregnancy, no project of life, save to 
the infant, is afforded, except by the bare chance 
of escape cdjered by a repeutioii' bf the tlmsareBn J 
operalm ; Ipid in oonsidtebtff t|)te practieabililly 


whole mass of intestines in the vicinity of that 
wound, and the impossibility of ever effecting 
an incision thTOU|fh such a structure wlUmut in- 
ducing t'ffl^ertaiii death of the pntiont, nllidc.i8 
of this operation disappear, and all such inten- 
turns are immediately negatived. Hut the case • 
is drawing nearer ana nearer to a close - -in ano- 
ther month or two the size of the fmtus will bo 
so much increased as to render its escape impos- 
sible by the contracted pelvic passage, and the 
operation of craniotomy is altogether imprac- 
ticable. Not an hour must be losj— either abor- 
tion must b(‘ induced, or the mother must ne- 
cessanly pciish. But abortion rinvolves the 
destruction ot another life, which is thus placed 
in competition with her own, if, at this early 
peiiod ofpseguancy, it can be said that two lives 
are iiluced in competition. The existence of the 
fa*tus is but, at the moil, a probability, and by 
no means certain ; beHidos, w'ho ran decide, if 
actually existing, that it is ntt enocphalous— or 
a monstrosity - an idiot, or deffirmed ? Sup- 
posing, huwi'vcr, for the sake of argument, that 
a genuine, perfect, living fa?tu8 exists, which of 
these shall die? Sliull the mother, whom 
we have Jinown, and seen, and ostcemed ; or 
shall her offspring, which has not perceived the 
light of day, which has not been involved in the 
troubles and sorrow's of huimmity, nor been 
bound by the ties of kindred or the affections of 
SO' ied hie, and has never experienced the fear of 
death ? We could not hesitate— the laws of so- 
ciety — of social economy — of all aniinaUd na- 
ture, would respond as with one voice ! Mathe- 
matical science would not experience any diili- 
culty in the solution of this problem ; the laws of 
our country, the teachers of medical jurispru- 
dence, the maxims of our lecturers on mid- 
wifery, together with the ordinary usage of the 
profession, all with one consent dodare m favour 
of the more valuable life. The seooud question 
which occurs is the following vi*., wTiat is 
my duty as a professional man ? I^)^all I, as 
such, use my art for the relief of the afflicted, 
for the preservation of life, and for the preven* 
lion and euro of disease only, for which I have 
been instructed ; or shall I assume the part of 
of the thoughts, inteuts, and actions of my 
fcllow-crcatuTcs? Am I thus recognised by the 
eye of the law ? No 1 My requirements are 
simply and sedulously to fulfil the duties of my 
profession, and to appear in the witness-box to 
pive evificnco whsii called upon. Suppose an 
individual had# been^engaged in highway rob- 
bery, or in any civil commotion, und that In the 
affray he had received wounds of a most serious 
nature, what is the duty of n medical man? To 
dress the wgsinds, or to sit us judge over the cul- 
prit and say, “ You received these wounds when 
transgressing the laws of your country, and 
theroforo you may die, for I pronounce you un- 
worthy the benefits of my assistance?” Shall 1 
then say, Mrs. S., you have been fully informed 
of the consequences of this affair ; you have 
proceeded with the certain knowledge that loss of 
lifegpvould be the result, and, therefore, you must 
die ; we will preserve the unoffending fmtus, if 
wc can !” This was not the case; Mrs. Sankev 
had experienced os complete a recovery of both 
mother and child as ever was witnessed, and had 
undoubted reason to estimate the future from the 
experieiiue of the past ; and if anv one, under * 
such cirouius lances, dared to risk the result, l^et 
conduct rested tetwoeiis herself and her MakoTi 
for there is no human lew yet promulgated tore- 
strain such a course. One question yet remained 
to be solved, and upon whSebi in piy o^niqp, 
doubt or hesitation cMteld alone arise. Before 
deciding the (fuestion of the comparative value 
of human life, it has ooourrod to me eince the 
termination of this cose, to iaquiire whether it 
has yet been estabUsh^ that we poMesa the 
authori^, or power, ^o take away We at all, 
either foBtel or parentaL' Has the authagite to . 
destroy that life, which man cannot give^an 
committed to him by the .gyeat Creator of 0 


jlhittgi? tke laws of our ecKUhtry take atmyt^ 
ot thus aav% hm, mrbm iAW£ct life of a with peefeot JuiiiiM^ 

{Mrevious woimd, the matthug together of the word of Qod eapressiy djielarei that ** he Who 
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■hed^eth taaii’s blood, by man shall bis blood • 
be ahedi’* The aoldiei rushes into the battle- 
fidd, and) fired with martial ari^pnr, mows down 
hia fellow-mortal as the griiss of th^'lield, and 
^deluges the earth with his brother's blood* Thia 
ftocords with ancient cuBtun> ; but does it ait easy 
on his conacience iu cooler momenta? The 
householder aees the midnight marauder within 
his domain; he knows that his gold, his gOo^, 
his life, are the objects of the ruffian*# dadret ; 
in self-defence he fires upon him as he stealthily 
enters his fipartmcnt, and the robber ffills and 
expires. The usages of aocietjr^ as well OS the 
laws of our odnntry, declarethis tnan justified in 
his deed. But what aayi the wora of God? 
Man may not lirr according to lt» but he muatdh, 
and he cannot escape the oonviotlen that he 
must be judged by its preceptSf and be eternally 
rewarded or punished adlhjrdtttg to its decisions. 
Who posai^Bes the right to usher into the pre- 
sence of his that life " whose members 

were all written in hJs book before as yet there 
were any of them**? Buch solemn thoughts as 
these would Ut least induce a professional man to 
pause and mediMb ere he admin isters tSie dose 
that is to pfOTU destructive to human Itfe. 

Having at longth determined upon tnc course 
to be puMuedr we directed, at first, drachm doses 
of smle vNMnuit, to be administered daily, and 
afterwards 20 grains of the same, at more fre- 
quent intervals. On the 28th of September we 
oomtnenoed the administration of the infus. sa- 
hinss in gradually increasing doses, beginning 
with six grains ; this was continued until the 
12th of October, when half-drachm doses were 
administered, combined with the same quantity 
of secale comut., ter in die. These measures, 
with the pil. aloes, c. myrrh as an aperient, 
formed the method of ^eatment until the 29th 
of October, at which time Mrs. Sfimkoy, expe- 
riencing no change in any respect, entreated us 
to desist any further attempt. In conse- 
quence of* the aosence of any symptoms by 
which it could be determined that tne desired 
action of the remedies employed had taken place, 
we abstained fi'om the further administration of 
remedial agents, with the exception of the pil. 
aloes, o. myrrh, as an occasional aperient. After 
this period our ^ patient remained in tolerable 
health and spirits, and continued as free from 
the occurrence of uterine pains, weight, or un- 
pleasant feeling, as since the commencement of 
the treatment, until the moiming of Hoc. 7, 
which was more than a full menth after the 
discontinuance of these measures. On this day, 
beii^ summoned to attend, I discovered that 
during the night Mrs. Sankey had aborted a 
foetus of about two months' growth, at which 
both the patient and myself were well pleased ; 
and) with the exception of some vomiting, she 
continued to progress favourably for two or three 
days. The placenta, however, was delayed, and, 
altnough no hemorrhage of any moment occurred, 
anxiety was experienced on tnis account ; it was 
with much ^difficulty detected protruding from 
the os uten, from which it was impossible to 
remove it. Ordered sec. corn., two drachms ; 
aq* ferv*. three ounces ; ft. infus. stat. sumend. ; 
and for toe sickness a s^inc mixture was ordered 
to be taken -during effervescence. The see. 
comut. was repeated on the following day, but 
during the interval many attempts were made, 
'both by mompttlalion and instruments, to remove 
the plaeenta» which war now lying impacted in 
the lUim of the^-l^vis. On the third day 1 was 
enabled sufflciemly^to ley hold of it, so as by 
very strained emtson, between two fingers used 
as forceps with the sMistahoe of pressure on the 
abdomen, to succeed In .extracting it entire. 
This desirable accompUkhmont produced con- 
siderable satisfaction, fof Mrs. Bankey was al- 
ready beginning to siiiSOT frrom the fetid and 
decomposing condition df the setoined placenta. 

S(p*^ febrile action was now observed in the 
system, and oven typhoid symptofps were, in 
some meoaore, anticipated; and, after the re- 
moval of the plaoentof the patient complained of 
l^glxt tondernHs in the temon of the old wound. 
The hemorrhage was so Slight that it merely sa* 


turated three napkins ; the vomiting increased, 
and a muetard poultice was applied to the epi- 

g astrium. Otlier remedies were also employed, 
ut the patient gradually sunk, exhausted by 
continual vomiting and the shock of parturition. 
She died on the 12th of Deoember,/ind on the 
evening of the following day we made a pott- 
pu>r^ examination of the body. 

Post-mortem Examtnaiion,-^On inspecting the 
body, an orifice, the size of a pin-point, was dis- 
covered in the situation of the original wound, 
and the linen around it was moistened by about 
six drops of slightly coloured serous fluid. On 
opening the abdomen, a general glueing and 
matting together of the arch of the colon and 
omentum to the ^adjacent intestines (in an area 
of the extent of eight or nine inches), and 
to the cicatrized skin of the abdomen, was 
observed; which, as will be remembered, was 
developed from, and healed upon, the exposed 

S eritoneal covering of these viscera. Much 
atulent distention of the colon existed, and 
it was fully proved that no Ofesarlan section 
could have been again performed. The agglu- 
tination of the parts, through which the in- 
cision must have peneuat^, rendered the 



Fig. 2 exhibits the^erpendicular section of 
the pelvis, showing thArojecting promontory of 
the sacrum, ossailii, and the cavity of the vagma, 
ftc., which was about three inches in its per- 
pendicular axis. 

From the pubis to tbe margin of the ribs, 
seven inches and three quarters ; to the point of 
the sternum, only nine inches. 

The pubis and conjoined ossa ilil are also seen 
projecting inwards and backwards, and thus 
diminisliing also the vaginal cavity. 



In fig. 3 is exhibited the form of the ex- 



performance utterly impossible. It would have 
been necessary (as it was in simply opening the 
body after death) to have dissected the skin 
from the subjacent omentum ; and the dissection 
must have been continued until the whole of 
this latter had been oompiktely separated from 
its adhesions to the smaller intesthim ; and they, 
also, would have required aeparatiug from each 
othn, before the utenki could have been ex- 
posed. Fatal as the caoe had proved, we could 
not avoid a feeling of satisfaction that the^iea- 
sures adopted had been directed towards the 
induction of abortion, instead oQjs^rving the 
mother for an operation, whidP would haye 
proved fatal in the very hour %f jperformance. 
The gall-bladder and duodenum wm distended 
with black bile ; and the uterus was empty, and 
considerably congested at its ibndus. The cica- 
trix of the original incisieti into the uterUa w^i 
well defined, and there was no adhesion of the 
fundus to any adjoining viscera. There were no 
other decided marks of inflammatory action. 
The opening into the cavity of the pelvis, instead 
of presenting its proper* oval form, appeared 
as exhibited in the accompanying diagram 

(fi«. 1). 


• On measuring the pelvis from its right to 
the left brim of the ilium, it was ascer- 
tained to be nine inches in diameter. The 
aeetabula and assa ilii were pushed up- 
wards and backwards, and the promontory 
of the sacrum was forced downwards to 
meet them, leaving a space between the 
projecting portions c& the ossa ilii and 
sacrum which measured an inch and a 
quarter. The remaining space between 
these bones was only iusk sufficient q> allow 
the introduotion of the fingers, being from 
half to three quarters of on inch. 


temal outlet. The tuberosities of «the ischium, 
joined in the centre. The anterior fissure be- 
tween these bones was only half an inch in 
diameter; the posterior opening was laterally 
two inches, and antero-posteriorly two' inches 
and tluee quarters, in diameter. 


REVIEWS. 


Sanitaty Heform tmd AgticuUural Imj^rofiement ; 
beinp (hr ^tbetance of a Letter addressed to the 
Jiight Hon. Vieewmt Morpeth. By Chaui.ks 
F. Elli^xmak, £aq., late Hanoverian Consul 
at Antwerp. 

The propriety, perhaps even the necessity, of 
no longer delaying some great sanitary reform, as 
regards nearly every city and large town in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain an4 Ireland, is 
scarcely doubted by any one. Statesmen, strictly 
professional men, the public generally, all agree 
that some measures should be adopted to abate 
at least, if p^ot effectually reine^, the manifold 
evils springing partly no doubt from a neglect or 
an ignorance of hygienic laws, but ohieny, we 
feel assured, from an impossibility on the part of 
the loss fortunate classes of society* to contend 
successfully with the more wealth v proprietary 
of the kingdom^ whose right to do with their 
own ** what th<^like** must ever remahi undis- 
puted end undi^utable. So long as this right, 
whmiiLunder oewn restrictiaas doubt 

be saored. does not interlhre wllh national 
health ah^fuitional pros|^ftT, .i| flight oil Wo 
account id he meddled witjh ; bpt whilst alV With 
few scarcely wdw . notions. 

meed that a sanitary r^prm is , exiled for^ and 
£at apeedily, it is equsBy unqiMitupiable that 
soore^y fuey two seientlfleme&ei^jlwe as one 
res^ttng the remediekfriir a.oon/ffi|i<mof society 
wWh, as regaxda the neglect n^pi^ary hy- 
giene measi^ ^ - 

itu^t past ofMr. Chkdwl^^* ^ 
as to Mfbstract or general 
friwhm the tanitory reform 


|Wted hy thn , 
fh?r|treeveii 
principles agrt 
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should proceed, and still fiswer in respect of the 
details* 

The object of the author's remarks is mainly 
to recommend a sanitary measure of so great anil 
yet 80 unobtrusive a character as to render it ex- 
tremely apt to be overlooked, being thought 
much too mRigniflcant, or on too narrow a basis, 
or on a scale not comipei^urate with the mamii- 
tude of thcPevil to be encounlm^d. Neverthekss, 
we feel assured that these apprehensions are in- 
correct. bfief review of the various methods 
premosed ioStns necessary in developing the views 
of Mbr. EUermiip^ 

1. The positioltof a town or city population is 
essentially diffe^tdVom a rural^ using the word 
in its largest Ijfese, and whether occupying 
single farmhou^^ cottages — single or in groups, 
gentlemen*s villas and mansions, townships 
varying from a few hundred to a few thousand 
inhabitants, villages and small towns with a po- 
pulation of 12,000 or 14,000 downwards. The 
building of extensive underground sewerage for 
all or any such places as those just specified ; 
tliQ running the drainage and sewuge into one 
system of oonduits ; the changing drains now 
pure, or nearly so, into foul and filthy sewers, 
which in most instances it will be found im^ac* 
ticablo to flush and cleanse; the currying this 
half drain half sewer under the houses of the 


village or town, and under the farmhouse and 
mansiqp, could never, we think, have been se- 
riously contemplated. If it contended that 
there ought to be drains everywhere, we reply, 
by all means ; only siifler them to remain as 
drains, and do not convert them into sewers. 
Let drains lead to theis proper and natural ter- 
mination, the adjoining brook, rivulet, or river 
stream, or sea, if at hand ; but, if sewers be re- 
quired at all, which ipust seldom happen, then 
we contend tiiat the running the cesspool into 
the sewer, and the sewers into the drains, and 
thence into the bfooks, and rivers, and ocean, is 
dimply set at deflanoe all known hygienic laws, 
and all the principles of modem agricultural che- 
mistry. If the Biream be small into which this 
compound drain-sewer terminate, the brook is 
speedily poisoned ; after drought it becomes an 
ahominntion to the whole district; whilst the 
scientific agriculturist stands looking on ^^itlL 
w’onder, asking where the manure is to coinc 
from to restore to the land its I'ei^ilizing powers, 
more or less enfeebled by every crop, ind the iii- 
habitunts of the bonks of the Attain lower down 
raise a cry which in the end must beaome na- 
tional, bringing down on the Uovcrniiieut mea- 
sure the severest renroaches. 

2, To remedy tap evils which even their 
warmest supporters admit must follow the adop- 
tion of drain-sewers • instead of drains and 


sewers, it has been proposed to flood and flush 
these drain" sewers as often as required with an 
immense supply of Aresh water; and, secondly, to 
remedy the other very serious evil, the total 
waste and Ipas of the mapure, it has Insen pro- 
uoftd to carry the sewer-dtain not into tHe 
brooks, but upon the fields all over the country ; 
to flood these at all times with the abominable 
nfiiture* and to convert the noighboairhood oi 
all our towns and larger villages into*odiou8 
marshes, fitted only for the growth of a very 
bad kind of pasture, and on which the cerealio 
do not fill feud ripen, — in short, to reproduce 
around all the towns and villages of England 
those dreadful filthy marshes which destroyed sc 
long the ifllil^bourhood of, unquestionably, the 
most beautiful city in th.e empire^Edinbur( * 
Where^the vast supply of fresh water wl 
froni; where the oopitsito survey, dig, 
buud the draiT^sewers ; whgre the Ainds to pur- 
chase the ground for such extensive opSrstioks, 
no one yet shown or explained, nor evei 
( will ; Ufit the sch^hie Is wisiOttary and wholly 
ptopian as applied Ito fsmhhauseB, mansions, 
tvdl^'toe^hlp^ slid smatt towns, 

vary m J froid 400b to ft, 000 inhabitants, Th« 
[proposers of these veiws Wit ^bralyhnow ^hW 




the surveyinff, the levelling, the poisoning the 
brooks and rivers, the rendering the air of the 
country at times unpearable ; lastly, the truly 
cnormouso expense generjjlly incurred in the 
purchase of streams, and bringing them in pipes 
and conduits to villages and towns, would not 
unfrequently amount to more than the entire 
value of the village; nor must it- be forgotten 
that the destructive epidemics, typhus, influenza, 
cholera, and eruptive fevers, are neither pro- 
duced nor modified by any neglect of such sani- 
tary precautions. 

3. On the other hand, Mr* Ellerman proposes 
that the p^ulation carry out their own sanitary 
reforms, ne recommends to them to use freely a 
deodorizing fluid ; any deodorizer is better than 
pone : to his own he gives a preference, not be- 
cause he imagines or asserts it to be better than 
other such fluids (for most chlorides are powerful 
deodorizers, and, perhaps, disinfectors) ; but 
because he can prove it experimentally to be 
equal to the best, and excelling them all, by reason 
of its cheapness, greatly on the score of economy. 
To the cottager, the farmer, the brewer, the 
agriculturist, generally ; to the inhabitant of 
the villa and the mansion alike, Mr. Ellerman 
says, do not convert your wholesome and useful 
drains into drain-sewers, which you know you 
l^ve not the means of clearing, and which, even 
supposing you had, you would never think of con- * 
structing ; but rather take care that all cesspools, 
water-closets, dead wells, and conveniences of all 
sorts, bo of a proper construction, easily cleared, 
or tempororif)' and readily removable to the 
fields with their contents, for agricultural pur- 
poses ; see that they be air-tight and water- 
tight ; that the deodorizing fluid, of a proper 
strength and properly diluted, bo frequently 
employed. Thus, expenses beyond all calculation 
will be avoided ; and that material be restored 
to the land which all agricultural chemists agree 
it essentially and imperiously requires. 

Hut the same remarks apply oirectly to small 
townships, clusters of cottaoes, and small towns, 
not exceeding 10,000 or 14,000 ii^population ; 
tliat is, their position to the sunwnding rural 
district is such as to render any ^ther sanitary 
measure not merely unnecessary, but absolutely 
uncalled for and pernicious. Fur the putting down 
of any grievous nuisance, the shutting in of any 
open cesspool, no matter what shape it assumes ; 
the abatement and extinguishing of any enormity 
attempted to be practised against the health of 
the inhabitants of any town^ip, village, or small 
town, by the covetousness, brutality, or ignorance 
of a proprietor, the existing laws will be found 
quite adequate ; and, if not, the^ can easily be 
rendeijfd so without much additional legislation. 

Sanitary reform, as regards large and populous 
towns and citiefi, is a more complex and difficult 
question ; the metropolis, from its vast size, per- 
haps, merits special consideration. 

1. Of large towns generally. Of these, some 
ari^laced on the banks of, or near to, large rivers 
—Glasgow, York, Liverpool, Hull, Newcastle ; 
others have no such advantage, if it really be 
one, the rivers connected with them being small, 
as that of Manchester, or wholly insignificant, as 
that near Edinburgh. These data must some- 
what modifjTthe sanitary question, especially in 
an ocon'^mical point of view. If the refuse of a 
large city will not pay the expense of carriage to 
the county, and if it may at a much less ex- 
pense be flooded by sewerage into a large and 
rapid tiver, equal to its removal, or into tne sea 
itself, this latter mode of removal will very 
natu^lv be adopted, provided it can be shown 
that still more serious evils do not arise from its 
adoption. It is, after all, but a choice of evils or 
difficulties, and the least ought to be chosen. 
One thing is evident, the drain- sewer system, 
and the flushing, scat^g* and flooding such 
drain-sewers, are whdMr unnecessary in the 
suburban districts of the metropolis, or rsther, 
we ought to say, in all parts nf any town far re- 
moved from the river ; that should it be de- 
rided that tholinore dmise .pmon qf a city or 
large town, situated obsu towll banks't^^ 
river, should be so purified* 9|is« the methed 


by drain-sewers, instead of a national iftcasute, 
as the advocates of the measure have loudly 
proclaimed, comes .to be li mired to a vei;y few 
loralitics, iflN^ay lasily be shown to be \riiolly 
inapplicable to every other throughout the king- 
dom. A great problem is yet to be solved, 
whether Loudon itself can be purified by the 
drain-sewer system. It stands too high up the 
tideway ; the flood tide will carry the filth of 
London along with it, and the ebb tide must re- 
turn it again to London. As regards such towns 
as Leeds, Manchester, Hull, 'l^rk, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Derby, Sunderland, NewSaiftle, Ber- 
wick, Southampton, and a hundred* others, we 
most conscientiously and advisedly believe the 
•drain- sewer system to be wholly inapplicable ; 
whilst the seme remarks apply strictly to the 
smaller composing the outskirts otXondon. 

Most of the facts and figures by which these con- 
clusions have been arrived at will be found in detail 
in Mr. Ellerman’s well written paipphlet. We have 
avoided touching on the more disputed matters 
of national health and disinfection. These, we 
are quite aware, are still open to discussion. Wo 
neither oomtend, with Dr. Guy, that a somewhat 
filthy laystall may be harmless, nor that it is the 
source of fe4fer, cholera, or any other form of epi- 
demic disease ; nor do we enaeavour to prove, as 
Dr. Guy has done, that scavengers, clearcrs of cess- 
pools and of laystalls, arc among the healthiest of 
men, and theirs among the healthiest of employ- 
ments. Points like these have been subjects of dis- 
pute amongst medical men of all ages, and will 
probably continue to be so for ages yet to come. All 
we suggest that the Government do not hastily 
embark in an experimental course, leading to an 
unknown expenditure without a probability of 
a due and compensating return ; nay, with all 
reasonable prospect of a nearly entire failure 
throughout the kingdom ; but rsAhei use those 
means which an improved chemistry places so 
readily in the han^ of all olasses, and thus 
carry out, by the aid of the i^elf, the 

improved sanitary condition bf that million, 
and this while fertilizing to an unknown, but 
assured^ great, extent that soil— that land to 
which England must ever look for her food, 
should she find herself by unhappy circumstances 
once more at war with the world. 

In conclusion, the present deplorable condition 
of the population of crowded towns has arisen 
solely from the great value of property — of the 
soil, in fact. If neiy acts of Parliament •be re- 
quired, as possibly theg are, to protect the popu- 
lation from the cupidity of the proprietor ; from the 
selfishness of the builder, and his generally total 
disregard for the wholesomeness «f the buildings 
he erects by contract or on speculation ; and 
from the gripe of the agent or middleman, col- 
lecting house rents for some absentee proprietor : 
they ought to have no utopian or un-English 
character, at least ; nor ought they to be founded 
on data such as that evidence on which the 
Metropolitan CTommission now proceeds, the 
greater part of which consists, as may readily 
be proved were time granted, cj|jtii9r of gross 
exaggerations or misrepresentations of welU 
meauiug, but most frequently of intercated, 
parties. 

Prior to the discoveries of deodorizing fluids, 
and the extraordinary powers they possess in the 
destruction of odours and smells, styled in- 
fectious, pestilential, and abominable, no sound 
system of cesspools coul^ be conveniently con- 
trived for the relief and convenience of houses 
placed in situations where sewerage was clmly 
impracticable. But, now that these deodoririM 
fluids the cesspool systwo, hitherto followed bv 
all Saxon races,«can not only be disarmed of all 
its dangers, but rendered profitable m the highest 
degree to the country, it is deeply to be rettykted 
that the system of drain-sewers shpula have 
found fkTOur with the Government— -g ratem 
we have shdwu to Be imprahUoable in by 4|I the 
greatest Qumber of looefltiet^ «it4, where pSBniif 
cable* nritbdf demtble nhr irplttended bj, other 
.evils end drawberiui* % keene^of the^ mpk 
. — - rikiUy lilif reeson 

I tit livery dii<kpt}oD| as welt 
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M TOvl mins, defid walls, ftc., may now be com* ' 
plet6l^^ deodorized Knd cleared out at midday 
*ndthovilt the least offence tp anyoj^. Let the 
Chpremment, then, renounce at 'T?nce, aa in- 
appKeable to llritain, its present scheme ojf 
draip-sewera for Brltaii\, than which no Worse 
was ever imagined, and, by a slight modiflohtion 
of their present act, M'atch, by meane of in- 
Pfapectora, tne oonstniction of oil hottses, and the 
repairwof those already built, rec^^irtng and en- 
forcing, if necessary, by GcrvernmUnt survoyova, 
that in future construction arkl lepairii^ of 
every dwelling-house, from the pu^on |0 the 
cottage, dde regard be had to the' wltoleaome- 
nesB of the abode of oivillaed men and Christians. 
Pure air, ventilation, and iun^g^t, with courts* 
as playgrounds for chUdren» he secured to 
the general population hply by the iirterference 
of the Imperial Parliament ; that we freely and at 
once admit. A g<^ tUxpply of fresh water to 
cities and tuwnarcin only, we fear, be obtained 
by the same meCAC. An undrainod house ought 
•not to be tolerated on any account whatever, 
nor can there he the sUghteat difficulty in carry- 
ing into the hirooks, rivulets, and fivers, the 
drainage '.Oratef hrom the entire country. But, 
when, .we t^epeak of sewerage, the question is 
entixoto iMered : the proprietors of these stream!, 
the instants of the banks of small rivers, will 
ooUaent that such rivers be poisoned nil 
dVef Britain, that the country generally be 
rchtored odious, and that agriculture suffer 
propoii;iODally, This is the whole question, 
improve the cesspools, waterclosets, &c. ; itti 
prove them in form, making them portable and 
manageable, as In Flanders ; fill up, and 
huilu up, the present cesspools and dead wells, 
Which poison, as they now exist, the fresh-water 
wells in most villages in Britain. These are pro- 
posals Suited to a Saxon population ; they >vriU 
DC approved by Englishmen generally ; and the 
sanitary reform mania— for it really is one — will 
graduiiUy subsido. 
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COLLTiaiATE OO^TilRNMEOT. 
tTnrvansiTT Collboe is convulsed to its centre 
hy that modem difficulty of nations, *'l’organi$a- 
tion du travail/' Its medical administration in 
aUat sixes and sevens, lliere has been quite 
a " turn' out," a strike/' among its pnifcssors. 
They are at this moment in open etne.fte. With 
the utmost possiblo liberty" of speech and 
** eqUaUty" of abuse, there has been the largest 
possible ** ftatemity" of ill feeling. We have 
the printed ai^hority of ono half of them, that 
the half form a very unprincipled set; 

and' as for their employers, the counoil, or com- 
iXtittee, or senate, or whatever else they arc 
pleSSSd to poll themselves, an old workman of 
theira, out Behtuel Cooper, makes it clear that 
they do not Ithow what good faith nr a solemn 
promise means. In ^faot, that rebelliousness 
wh^oh pToverbially belongs to all medical educa- 
tion has here concentrated itself among the 
professors ; imd QODppg aud Sharpey aud Quain 
and Movton, and Wo hardly know how many 
toore of them, are as ready for a medical row, in 
Qower-street, as their pup^ would have been 
if located in Edinburgh ot Jraril. 

**teterrima causa'^ cvw uf this 
wa^»-as if to prove Hosaeo ever in the right— is 
not unoonnected with ** woman" ! Mr. Cooper 
has a sondn-htw, Mr. Morten, who hss not been 
|iypointed%tti}oesscu: to Mr.-Liston. Here is tHb 
it direful spring*” of our unnumbered woes/* 


The eftbeiionate professor is, fortunately for us, 
his own Homer. We have his Iliad before us, 
in the shspe of a small pnmt>hlot. making exactly 
a sheet 8vo. Ih it he*has so fully withdrawn the 
curtain that stood between us and the whole 
res ffMta — the miracula rertim— that shall 
B^stitntc fof* our narrative his artless and in- 
teresting epic. 

Bashing in rat, the professor first shows 

us that the council, in a note of their secretary, 
had pledged themselves, before Liston's death, 
to allow him the aid of an assistant lecturer— of 
course Mr. Morton. Having claims on the col- 
lege, he expected that this pledge would em- 
power him to have that gentleman as his assistant 
permanently ; but, in consequence of his insub- 
ordination to Professors Sharpey and Quain, 
whom he terms the college dictators, ho was not 
only disappointed in this expectation, but re- 
ceived from a committee appointed by the council 
subsequently to Mr. Syme’s appointment an in- 
timation that It was desirable he should resign 
his professorship of surgery, of course foregoing 
that patronage which had been indirectly pledged 
to him by the council's letter. The professar 
insists that he would back Mr. MortOn against 
the favourite— rincauiiig, wc suppose, Mr. Rymc ; 
that, as a pupil of the college, long in responsible 
office as assistant surgeon, Mr. Morton had prior 
claims over that gentleman ; and that, disgusted 
with the intrigues of Professor Sharpey, who 
wanted to promote himself, and indignant at the 
hint of resignation addressed to himself, he had 
no option but to resign. Which he does in these 
words : — 

My liords and Gentlemen, — It only remains 
for me now to tender to you the ronignation of 
the offices which I yet hold of Professor of Sur- 
gery in University College, and of Consulting 
Surgeon to A Hospital. I thank you for every 
kindness coi^rred upon me during the seventeen 
years of my service, and 1 sincerely hope that 
the medical deportment of the College will not 
long continue to be in the hands of the two com- 
bined professors, who, by their unauthorized 
proceedings, have had the power of making even 
you depart from, or hesitate to perform, your 
written and deliberate promise to your professor 
of Surgery ; and who, except in matters of the 
most common routine, in point of tact, annihilate 
all the very important functions, designed by the 
constitution of the College, to he excrciseijl by an 
independent Faculty of Medicim /' 

‘The committee regret lhafrthey feel it will 
bn their imperative duly to recommend to the 
council, thill- you bhould be requested to relin- 
quish the Chair of Surgery. Previous, however, 
to their taking such a s'cp, their feelings of re- 
spectful attention to your character and long 
professional scrvicos, induce them to intimate 
the unanimous opinion they havs formed, hoping 
they may thus be relieved from the performance 
of a very painful duty.' Whether this com- 
munication was made to me ‘ without the know- 
ledge of the professors, or any one of them,’ as ; 
Dr. Sharpey afilrms, is not material ; but by 
what influenQc th'? commit, tro were led to take 
thu^ step js the question." i 

The resignation thus tendered by Mr. Cooper i 
has been accompanied by that of Mr, Morton, I 
followed by that of Mr* Syme, and lastly has | 
entailed, we are asaured* those of Dr. Sharpey , 
and Mr. Quain. The “teterrima caiisa" has | 
annihilated the proud«|t medical staff of the | 
empire \ * ' / | 

To those who ktiOWiS#. views advocated by i 
the Madical Timet tkfOUgiljears, ^e need not say 
that, great as is for Mr. Cooper and ’ 

his excellent cbivryctcr, we do iSot concur with , 
him iA the ohJi||pM|iLilo the council that it plrfs 
ferred Mr. Bynlisw Mr. Morton, and still less ^ 


we oonour in the reasons alleged by him in sup- 
port of the objection. Unquestionably Mr. Syme, 
with all his drawbacks (and we have never shut 
our eyes to them) was the better appointment. 
He is the older surgeon, with the largest expe- 
rionoe and greate'«t reputation. Ho may not be 
intrinsically a better %r abler manf'than Mr. 
Morton (of whom tffe little wa know is all in his 
favour) ; but then the public see in theoiortham 
professor a tried man, possessing through years 
the surgical practice of Bcotlaml,||£nd in the en- 
joyment of what Mr. Mortoii hdf*yet to achieve— 
a wide-^read and, let us add well-deserved 
repute. If it were any other iKool in question 
but that of Gower- atrmt, Mr. Cooper would 
himself a- knowledge ^11 this ; and wa Can see 
in none of the “ reasons" he has published a 
ground for supposing that in his own case there 
is matter for an exception. We deny that in 
professional appointments tmywhere there should 
be a jn'fferencc to the students of any college, 
much more that there should be a monopoly. 
The^e is no pretence of an argument to be 
alleged for the system by which hospital 
hhngers-on, like hungry birds of prey, loiter 
about our institutions for any garbage that may 
turn up to them 014 the death or reiiremtbit of a 
medical ofiiccr. The system is opposed to study, 
hard work, genius, and manly independence, 
and leads invariably to a miserable routine of 
nepotism, sycophancy, (tnd mediocrity, under 
which pupils feel no emulation, patients know 
no confidence, and institutions receive no honour. 
Colleges, thriving by Ihei^ repute, should seek 
as a ^st duty to enlarge, not lessen, the field of 
competition : the more candidates, the better 
their choice, and the richer tl^ir possessions; 
and if all injustice is to be deprecated, that, 
above all others, is least generous which is 
marked by a partiality for our own. It is riyht 
that no man should be a prophet in his own 
country. It is better that merit should be under- 
prized, that it may show itself abroad, than that 
it should be overvalued, to stagnate at home. If 
University College is to prefer as teachers its own 
pupils to the iQpils and projessors of all the 
world besides, why may not every x-hool act in 
the same spirit of’ tke narrowest form of protec- 
tionist policy ? And, if tli|S system wore in uni- 
versal adoption, of what avail genius ?— of what 
profit industry ? — of what e^set science r 
Disagreeing thus with Mr. Cooper on the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Syme, and opposing thus his 
general views on hospital appointments, we con- 
fess we do not sec tl^p foroci of his complaints 
fi^ainst Messrs. Sharpey and Quain. If Bhaifpey 
and fiyme be friends, surely that iriendship 
should not disqualify the latter for an appb^jat 
ment which, of all candidates, he is the mott 
fitted to fill { and, supposing Quain wndd he glad 
to teach surgery, there can be no reason, fax his 
refusing the appointment because'he would thus 
e.xelude a lets efficient man t We know of no 
law which compels us to love anoth^^-Oiors than 
ourselves, orto.dony a man hie ^ecaute 

hJjjb our firiend. Mr, Cb<q|»er, like sqme other 
annali^men spoiled by arun of too much worldly 
comfort, appears tr judge of tfilnga througfh a 
happy but deceptive mediuin of hie owa. He 
bv£^ the whole world to Judgment dk hhi do- 
ihestio circle, ^ otsn freliixga qtid interests 
formiag^ the dobm^bcMik-^ ocmnl^tiable^ Judioa- 
tute if he could: Only Win fbr il^ifwrooeedingB a 
lose contested jqriBdiationt and Its decisions a 
'wider aeoeptaenO^' 

Whf 

thenn to «ak Mh Cooper io resign 1^^ Samuel 
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Cooper, whaterer his aoal for a relation, or per- 
Bonal regard for himself, has a name not to be 
lightly spoken of -or hardly dealt with by any 
body attached to surgical science— and still less 
by such a body as that of University C-ollege, 
which he has so long. and efficiently served, 
It iA the g^oudeet in the college lists, 

and the committee that hflAre thus cast upon 
it indignity awl 'wrong, have assumed a. rash 
and indecorous reaponaibiljlty. A man like 
Cooper may say much in a colleague 

squabble wiihodliSkving a title to a course so 
offensive in gll "ajigi*# views, and so outrageous 
in ours. ffjf * 

The sudden disappearance of Mr. Symo from 
the soeao^ is perhaps tbe^oddost of the many 
complications offered us by this singular drama. 
Coming on us like a shadow — very like one— so 
he departs ; and we haidlf know at which of the 
two things, the entrance or the exit, most to 
womler at. In full possession of the kingdom of 
Scotch surgery, his eyes turned, as by hereditary 
instinct, or characteristic vanity, to our larger 
kingdom in the rich south, and like another 
Croesus, probably with the same prophecy stand** 
ing before his second sight — “ If Cra?su8 pass 
the border, a kingdom shall be lost*’ — we see 
him suddenly hazarding his all, so dear to his 
Scotch prudence, on the forlorn enterprise. The 
surgical royalties of the invaded land— the 
Guthries, the Brodies, and the Fergussons— were 
not so easily vanquished, however ; and the 
venturesome Ptet^ finding too late that — 

'* JSion timnilmo contf)i|rit aciin* (^iriiithum” — 
has used the hrst^ecent pretext that turned up | 
to sound fi retreat-^ to turn his fatL* north— the 
cnly and hopeful instance in modern history of 
one of our northern invaders relinquishing a hold 
deliberately made on us poor Southerns ! 

The Scotch intruder, who had just introduced 
his head into his neighbour’s garden — his mouth 
watering at the sight of the luscious booty — 
the golden pippins — that lay exposed before 
him — when indignantly asked “ tVhero arc you 
going 5*' responded with tlio admirable naivete 
peculiar to his countrymon, m iioek again !’* 
Much as we ifnay rcgi#t that the worthy pro- 
fcsplor’s “ bock again” will deprive KnglUh 
clinical surgery of the benefit of his wise and 
liberal intentions in its favour (and we have a 
seriiiUB fancy that he is’ the heat clinical leachcr 
in Europe), it is something in the way of a set 
off to be able to congratulate the “good (oiks'* 
of modern Athens on the speedy and safe resio- 
* ration to. them of almost tJieir only remaining 
sur^on. 

Amid this crash of profmsorial ohalra, re* 
eekcfng to the dowpfal of empires, the learned 
world, amazed, asks whence are to come ele- 
ments of reorganization? Theresia but one hope : 
ingenuity itself has no second suggeetioii: in 
the lowest dedp there is no other lower the 
council, in their despair, must deign to turn col- 
legiate mu4»tks, wd rake for teachers ayaong 
the wards of the Free Hospital or the kindsed 
establishment of Professor Hollovray ! 

But what are we doing ? are insei 
giving this squabble some of the Im- 

portanoe attached to it by th«> teachers. To the 
public and the iprofeealon there could probsihly 
be no matter pf more insigt4!^aiioe than therlght 
I or wrong of these leuturing^fovonces apd ftnirt- 
neas disagreements. ’ It is an imthiU in coibiiijQ- 
tion about the Ipdeseaslcn of .a The 

very many men thy UiifU ilwdr 

partiaan warfare, make so much of Shntjjfbkbble 
this week will be ashamed of their ImpMlmieA 


zealotry the next ; and we have done we 
wish if we have recalled them to th'it sobor and 
accurate estimate of their position, claims, and 
natural rights which becomes reasonable and 
moderate men. 

THE R^IfiTKAB-OENERAL’S QTJAB, 
TERLY REPORT OP TUE STATE OF 

THE PUB 1,10 HEALTH. 

The Quarterly Return of the Registrar-General 
has just been issued, from which we learn the 
state of the public health during the past three 
months. These documents are replete with 
interest to the medical profession, compiled as 
they are with great o^re,*and furnished with 
scientific annotations. . 

From the report recently published we learn 
that the mortality has been high in the quarter, 
but rather lower tlian the previous quarter; and, 
taking the increase of population into account, 
higher than in the corresponding quarter of the 
year 1817. The deaths returned were 67,710 in 
the last, and 67,926 in the previous, quarter. 
The death*! in the corresponding quarter of 1847 
were 66,105. 

In tliis metropolis 16,466 deaths were regis- 
tered in the first thirteen weeks of 1848, and 
16,289 in the first thirtetm weeks of 1847^ The 
mortality wns*»high during llu' first five weeks 
of tho present year. In the week ending Feb. 6, 
1458 were ruturned, exclusive of (hriths by 
virdenee and sudden deaths ; in tile next week 
the deaths were 1298 ; the temperature rose, and 
in the week ending Feb. 19 tho deaths wore 
1102 ; in the five following weeks the deaths only 
varied from 1090 in the first to 1054 in the last 
wc<*k but one of the quarter ending April 1, 
Tyjilius is still epidemic in Uondon, and dcMtroys 
frcjin 60 to 80 persons weekly. ^ Smallpox, 
measles, scarlatina, and hooping-cough have also 
been fatal to many ; and from the registrar we 
learn that tlieae diseases in many parts of the 
country were epidemic. Th(.‘ deaths ascribed to 
influenza in the thirteen weeks were 102, 102, 
89,50, 60, 47, 27, 08, 18, 11, 10, 16, 8. The 
deaths in Biiniiugham, Manchester, and laver- 
pool still rerniiiii excessively great, and in East 
Sunderland 47 persons, principally children, have 
died of the smallpox, only one of which was 
viiceinaSt'd. 

The high rale pf mortality in the past quaiter 
has been chiefly owing to the prevalence of 
zyinotu' •liseisofr, thos * of th * !.po..idu' class 
having been scarcely more numerous or fatal 
than usual. In the report the registrar calls 
attention to th© increasing number of smallpox 
cases— adiaease that may be almost prevented by 
vaccination, whien, by a legislative act, Ibas l^en 
placed within th© reach of every poor person in 
the kingdom.* It is evideffk, however, that the 
prejudices of the population against cowpox, in- 
stead of diminishing, is on the increase, and 
there is, in consequence, a culpable carelessness 
mauifeiitc’d in early securing the benefits which 
result from vaocinatioin In looking oter the 
weekly registration we ore struck with the large 
tmmb^ of deaths of persons entirely unprotected, 
and we oonsider it n duty devolving on the mem- 
bers of professioit to use their infiuenoe to 
indooe tho F w to emplpy the means which are 


offered them for er^ 
easoj and of the 


;{ng this frightful dis- 
ture td enfofbe these 


mekfii by some stringent ehwstmeiit. that the 
vaomne matter doss not •ood^^Rsh aU that is 
desired m»y bs4dmittsd» M is idso a 

gust prsventive of the eimdlflfp||M onn with 
propriety deny who m at all liqiminted withi 


the history of tlus disease. During the ptst 
quarter the large number of -888 persons, priu* 
cipally children, hgve died from variola— an 
amount exceeded only in the springs of 1841 
and 1845. 

\Vf find also no* less* than 244 deaths from 
diarrhoea registerod— a numbrr far exceeding any 
in the corresponding periods during tho last 
seven years. We are Startled, moreover, with 
tlie announcement of nina deaths iirom cholera, 
and this week we have two more •cases — one 
occurring in Rothorhithe, and the^ other in 
Oxford- terrace ; the former proving fatal in five, 
the latter in two, days. An old aphorism says. 

Coming evesita cast their shadows before 
and, while we admit that cases of Asiatic ohelera 
do occur in this country occasionally without 
the disease becoming epidemical, yet the len- 
flciicy at the prcf^ent litne^o bowel complaiilM, 
coupled with tho occurrence of well-marked 
casf^H of deaths resulung from the EastofW 
scourge, lellds us to the condusLon, that the time 
is not diston^when it will become a fearful pes* 
rflencf amongst our people. Only within ths 
last week the Gloucester Journal informs us that 
an inquest was held in the city, on the body of a 
railway labourer, “ who died with symptoms 
precisely identical with those which mark 
Asiatic cholera.” The deceased, it is true, had 
for some days previously been drinking to excess, 
and t\\Q, pmi-mortem examination revealed an ex- 
tensive disease of the liver. Yet the foot is very 
higiiificmit, coupled with the circumstance that 
tiic man died, accord mg to* the evidence of the 
surgeon, ♦* with symptoms which would indicate 
that he had Asiatic cholera.” We eaunot avoid 
making a passing remark, that Gloucester was 
severely visited with the cholera in 1831^8 j and 
no wonder, when we consider that it is a 
city (though possessing a name indicative of 
** beauty,’*) which abounds withfilthy lanes, 
open stagnant ditches, and ill-constructed stink- 
ing sowers. 

Returning to our report, wo find a high rats of 
mortality attributed to “ typhus fever,” 922 
deaths being registered in the quarter undar ihls 
head, being upwatds of 400 above the average of 
tho corresponding quarters of the aeven previous 
years. In a city so vast as London, where there 
is so much wix’tchednpBS, filth, and degradation, 
it is no wonder flint fever should yearly sweep 
aWay thousands of its inhabitants. Here, in 
lose proximity to palaces, are streets in which 
til© light of day con scarcely imd admittance, 
and where the miserable houses are. orsinmed 
with human beings. Here fathers and mothers, 
brothers and sisters, males and DsriUdss, the 
sick, the dying and the dead, are omnimed to- 
gether in such a manner os to render it im- 
possible to preserve the ordinary decencies of, 
life. Disease riots in these districts, and ffom 
them not unfrequently makes excursions into the 
mansions of tho rich, whore it strikes its viotima 
without fear or mercy, t ^ 

Birmingham (the registrar says) has in its mte 
many advantages in a sanitary noini of view, and 
the occupations of tho peog|e arAiot insalukrieua ;• 
but tho beneficenao of nature appeaia de- 

feated by the negligence of the aittlhoriltes. 
Water, pure air* and a perfoot system of ditinaga 
are hot provided, as they mii^t f)e,‘lbir'^e ilrhole 
town^ Md the ^nsequence is that want^ aijd^e 
epidemics atsroad, have d^troyed/thoasanmof 
theUvsa.of'.thh iahabhanti|Kmth)^ lbs laat iisor 
Th4 prevalence isllbvsit^ak l#^ 

Iffll, Btoekpo^ Is hot<pH^i. 4se«^^ 
the old 'iw, Krhioh^ts io ollb&slve heated 
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*< ircrrion:” but, as fur as I tm eoneerned ptr 
sanallT (and I think the profession generally mil 
▼iew it In the same Ught;, I really cannot see the 

joke at all. ^ , 

Like the froge in the fable, what appears capital 
eport to you may be death to us. 

Beeidee thle, sueh an act ie dlegraoefal to the pro- 
feseion of which we are members, and, ae you very 
truly observe calculated to lower it in the estimation 
of the publift This sorely is opnscessary, if we are 
to believe the statements quoted from your oorre* 
spondent'm letter, that a poor man may obtain a 
botUe of physic for ls«, and ^ve his wife put to bed 
for ds. ^ w 

The former sAtoent I believe to be correct, and 
Bethnal-green rj^lbt singular in that particular; 
but, in asserting that^e midwifery fee is a crown, 
your corre»ondeil| must have alluded to his own 
practice. I never heard of sueh a fee being taken, 
except by a midwife. , , . r 

There Is. another quotation the truth of which 1 

? [ueBtfon,Tis., ** that this low scale of charges arises 
rom the number of unqualified practitioners in the 

district.” 

Two medical men, at least, in this district, pos 
setsing the double qualification, distribute circulars 
in Which they offer to supply medicine and perform 
the minor operations of surgery at the rate of Is. for 
each consultation; and one » of them reduces his 
charge to fid. for children. These 1 have seen and 
read. Clodius aoousat Mmohos.*’ * 

I often hear of the mind's eye, and see no reason 
why it should not also possess a nose ; this you 
cannot fail to turn up when you contemplate the 
unaewered atreets, ill-ventila^pd housea, atinking 
privies, filthy ditches, ftc.,” of the much-bedaubed 
parish of Bethnal* green ; but, besides these, there is, 
Sir, I am sorry to say, a mats of moral filth perfectly 
Augean existing among a class which, from its po- 
sition elsewhere, would ‘scarcely be suspected of 
harbouring it, that (to pursue the figure) would not 
only sicken your mind's itomach, but revolt its heart 
and underi|snding ; an^ that can only be cleansed 
bv the stream of public opinion, turned in by the 
lleroulea of the public press. 

I must apologize for having trespassed so long 
gn Tour valuable time, and am, Sir, your most 
obedient servant,* 

Chas. W. Latham, M.B.C.S.E. 
66, Church-street, Bethnal-green- road, May 16. 

(Copy.) 

Apothecaries* Hall, Mav 1, 1848, 
Sin,— I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of this day's date, enclosing a printed placard, 
headed ** Twenty Pounds Penaltw and Imprison- 
ment— Illegal Medical Practice,'* and* inquiring 
whether this circular proceeds from the Society of 
Apothecaries, or is published withvtbeir c^nizance 
and authority^ In reply to your inquiry, n beg to 
inform you, that the circular in question does not 
proceed from the Society of Apothecaries, and X 
return the placard, or circular, to you, according to 
your desire. 

I am, Sir, your mobt obedient servant, 

]^BT. B. Upton, Clerk to the Society. 
Chas. W. Latham, £aq., 66, Churoh-street, 
Bethnal-gresn-road. 

(Copy.) 

• 7, Finsbury-pavement, May 2, 1848. 

Sir,— In reply to your letter of thie day's date, 

I have to inform you that the eireuiar in question 
did (not emanate from the Medical Mutual Pro- 
tection Aesociation. nor ave they in any sway what- 
ever connected witn it* They never oonteilkplated 
proceeding against members of the College, nor, had 
they so intended, could they possibly have so de- 
meaned themsfilvcs as to adopt sueh disgraceful 
means, 1 have laid your letter before the eommlttee 
this day. 

Trusting dhat you will give evm publieity to our 
indignant denial of sueh eonduct, I have the honour 
to be, Sir, Your obedient servant, ^ 

Bost. HAUBi, Hon.4|e. 
C. W, Latham, Bsq. • 

0 

GOSSIP OF Tli;B WEEK* 

TBotal Co'lliob of SvBOioMii-^G^tlemeii 
admitted membari oh the, IStb inaUt— J. S. 
Kimington, J. Oelveai E. Wailei, Hanley, 
W. D, Jagoe, B, Carver. H. g, Ghudkerbatty, 
KHagyard, I* J,^llBgnki| and J. 

Aiatpn, V ^ / 


Apotheoahtrr* Hall.— Gentlemen admitted 
members on Thursday, May 11 Richard Wil- 
liam Brofther, Poole, Dorset ; Charles Alexander 
Bisset ; Charles James Bennetts, Mylor, (^orn- 
wall; Robert Oke Clark, Farnham, Surrey; 
Francis Philip Francis, Colchester; William 
MLoltby, Southwell, Nultinghamshire ; Dannett 
Asbury, Enfield ; Maurice Lovett Manthorp, 
Thorp, Essex ; Martin Wales Bedell Coulcher, 
Downham, Norfolk; George Wallis Berkeley 
Calcott, Cliftoti, Bristol ; Arthur Goodchild, St. 
John's-wood; Robert Hagyard, Hovingham, 
Yorkshire, 

Naval Promotion.— James C. Walsh, As- 
sistmt-Surgeon, promoted to Surgeon. 

University Collbqs.— It is stated on good 
authority that Professor Syme, who so recently 
succeeded the late Mr. Liston, has just resigned 
tho appointment; we* had sratecly recovered 
from the surprise of this intelligence when in- 
formed that Professors Sharpey and Quain had 
also resigned. 

Mortality in the Garde Mobile of Paris. 
— A considerable mortality has for some time 

S revailed amongst the soldiers of the Garde 
lobile. The cause is attributed by some to the 
haste with which the corps has been equipped. 
A great number of the unfortunate young men 
wero obliged to do duty durmg the cold nights 
of March and April almost in rags. 

The Middlesex Hospital. — The anniversary 
of this charity was celebrated on Monday evening 
at the Freemasons* Tavern, and, although the 
number of gqptlcmeii present did not exceed 
seventy, the proceedings were highly hatLsfartory. 
The Duke of -Northumberland presided. A ward 
is set apart in the hApital for the treatment of 
cancerous diseases ; and a Samaritan Fund has 
been raised for affording, among other purposes, 
temporary relief to poor convalescent patients 
whose residence in the hospital is no longer ne- 
cessary, but who still require aid as outdoor 
patients. The amount of subscriptions and 
donations announced at the meeting was very 
satisfactory, showing a considerable increase 
upon that of the preceding vear. Among the 
principal subscriptions were those of the Queen, 
100 guineas; the Queen Dowager, 60 guineas; 
the Duke of Northumlierland, 100 guineas ; and 
a clergyman, whose name we did not catch, the 
munificent gift of £600. 

TuAiNiNo Institution for Nurses for Hos- 
riTALS, Families, and the Poor. — A prospectus 
has been issued of an institution which is in- 
tended to supply the means of training women 
to act as nurses. The Bishop of London is to be 
the president, and a site for the building is to be 
provided in some central situation in the me- 
tropolis within a convenient distance from some 
of the public ho^itals ; but the institution is not 
to be in exclusive connection with* any. The 
establishment is to be under the si^rintendence 
of a clergyman of the Church of England, who 
is to act as chaplate and a lady superintendent, 
who will direct all domestic arrangements. The 
other laemborsAif the institution will consist of 
three classes:—!. Probationers — young women, 
eighteen years of ' age and upwards, wlio are to 
be trained for two years, at the clqse of which 
they may become nursm. 2. Nurses admitted 
witkout probation. 3. Bisters, who are to be 
not less thfin twenty-five years of age, of approved 
piety, industry, and zeal. The instituuon, it 
appears, Will m a religious sisterhood, and, from 
what we can learn from the prospectus, will be 
more efficient in imparting spiritual instructions, 
according to the doctrines of the Church of Bng • 
land, than in providing effloient nurses for the 
sick pooe. 

T%.e m^nivemary festival of the Roval Ortho- 
posdic Hospital was celebrated on Wednesday 
last at thd London Tavern, Lord Abinger in the 
chair* The average daily attendance of out- 
patienti is now about J00» the new cates pre- 
sented weehlyfrom 20 to 40, and the number 
relieved since the opening nearly 7000. The 
total huinber of ptmot$ admitied duting the 
year waa 1366, and the enpendtareianoiinM to 
at ihtihte of 


per head. The secretary announced subscriptions 
to the amount of nearly £700. • 

Ophthalmia in the Windsor Union.— T he 
master and matron of the Windsor union,. with 
their fainilyiAld ncai*ly the whole of tho inniaies, 
have been attached by a mild species of oph- 
thalmia, which was introduced into the work- 
house by some casual ptCupers from the neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis some weeks ago. 

Collodion, or Ambrioan Adhesivh Fluid. — 
Within u few weeks an ethereal solution of gun- 
cotton, invented by Mr. John P. Maynard, has 
been inti educed in the liiiited States as a sub- 
stitute for common adhesive plastlsr,* plaster 
cloth, bandages, and sutures. ThefiuU, exposed 
to the atmosphere, in a few aaeonds becomes n 
solid gum, adhering to the skin with such 
tenacity as to, render any displacement of the 
dressing formed by it almost impossible. It re- 
sists the action of water, hot or cold, and. is Unaf- 
fected by any degree of warmth ; it instantly forms 
a coating of great strength and jlurability. In 
contracting, it brings the edges of the wound 
firmly together, and, being impervious to air and 
water, enables tho wound to unite by the first * 
intention, sit leaves hardly a scar, it is called 
collodion. Tho price is said to be moderate. 

Extehnal*Usi: of Chloroform. — Wo learn 
from an American medical journal thatohloroform 
has been applied with success to a wound of the 
hand in which tho radial nerve seemed to be 
implicated. The patient could not move his 
thumb and first two fingers without suffering 
groat pain. Stimulating remedies wore employed 
lor some days without any benefit, when the 
surgeon directed a drachm of chloroform to bo 
dropp0ljl^ on the arm, which, shortly after, ex- 
creisod^ powerful an influence as to enable the 
patient to move his fingers without any suffering. 
A piece of sponge was then moistened with the 
anmsthctic agent and applied to the wound, over 
which a piece of oiled suk was bound to prevent 
evaporation. Tho next morning all traces of tho 
painful implicatifiiil^of the nerve were reeved. 

JiisToN Testimonial. ~ Tho comminoe for 
erecting some lasting testimonial to the memory 
of this distinguished surgeon have decided that 
it shall consist of a statue in marble, to be placed 
in some public situation hereafter to be decided 
upon, and of a gold metal, to be called the 
” Liston Medal,” and awarded annually as the 
council of University College, London, may 
decide. The subscriptions advertised amount 
to ttearly £700. « • 

Royal Institution.— It is reported that Mr. 
Brodie, son of Sir Benjamin Brodie, will succeed 
Mr. Brand as lecturer on chemistry in the 
laboratory of the Royal Institution. 

New Patent. — M. Vorsepuy has patented a 
method of manufacturing white lead in closed 
vessels, whence it is extracted and mixed with 
water. It cannot, consequently, be diffused in 
dust through the atmosphere ot the workshops ; 
thfi workman neither touches nor breathes it; 
the only contact which occurs, with some pre- 
cautions, is to put it in and take it Aut of the 
stove. In the Dutch process, as welNis in that 
known as the method of Clichy, it is stated the 
workman is in continual contact with tho matter 
which he works ; he touches it, h^iftB it again 
and agam, he absorbs it through^is skin, ho 
breathes it, he is incessantly impregnated with 
it ; and the pernicious permanent results on his 
health are too well known. The greater part of 
the latter evils are said^to be avoided py M. 
Versepuy's process. 

Obituary.— On the 6th inst., at Montrose,. 
John Duke, Bsq., surgeon, R.N., 4nly brother o( 
Alderman Shr James Duke, M.P. for Boiiton.— 
On the 16th ula, at Sorel, aged 26, Leon Gau- 
thier, M.D.— On the 24th ult., suddenly, at 
Bewdley, in tlie 80th year of hla si|pe, Edmund 
Whiieombe, Bsq., of HoUyfait, near Oleobury 
Mortimer, m v^hfeh town he ha4 been for up- 
wards of forty-two fern in pmotloe as a suogeon, 
pziofr# which he was tan yeajn smgeon i^the 
Bonomable Befit India Oompany'aoervioe.— On 
Cbiada* aged 46/ 
H, N* IfiiffR lUl^On.tha ji8th albv H fw# 
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NOTICE. 

UmbkiBBiiB uf Anasaif are respectfully re- 
quested, in conformity with^tho terms of their 
lubscriptions, at once to forward their remit- 
taatea to theovnoB. 

The subscription for the stamped edition 
Hfthe Medical Times is 16s. for the hali-ycur, 
and £1. 6 b. for the year, paid in advance. Po8t> 
ufice orders, or orders on parties in town, should 
^ Made out in the name of James Augethtein 
w&ai 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


cpoimunlcAiion hu bs«a unavoidabh ex- 
^madftd tih our next number. 

ElvSlMper **Oa AmpuUtlmi of the FiUfrem And Took/* by 
Dk. Willisi||| 0 a, «1 i-uri Fiu, Ctmthain. will appuer in out 

of Unlvenity College, of 1884.*’— Wo (onnoi 
lUtSri latter. **A Student*' ebould have known 
l*****.?*!^ inioitlou from A contemporary on 

whpAhewIpa a elaiaiiOr from oureelves, on whom he iiss 

DO iSdAtBL 

B. M < 

*• M.D.'V-Ws hsvAwe space for this long totumunication. 

Whs list ifaat tbiqsStJwU have Appointed laylor. Morton. 
«, Oeoffi. eillamQatvsA MarsbAll, Fatter, and Croft, their 
*■ bu ^^ s^UdontiT^ mei^^^^ ip» the only ai- 

**Ali. iJMiMun, e commuuiraUon is 

ufitv<4diibly poitptinvd to next i»c«k. 
w'ilie BiriiQ^lS 'hUietso x^.h.b ,Lan tou- 

inuuted CB, t»., Snd E»hie, surgeon K.N , 

liOwlebAm, lOtt. ad., towATds thle fund. 'J ti« Union bur- 
geoue of Birnimghttin bare also tvAolvid, » < undeuunU 
on forweiduig a united »ubecrj|*tui» m some utnouui. 

** WjD- CAnnot reeoVsr tor ib« iMsdtChws eh«jgg|i in hU 

'* OuysBSis,^-^. 1 h« pay of a lurgsba in the East Indl- 


'don Cass.*’-— We aio reluctantly rotnpellml ^ 
the judgment in Uus oaeu, ulth a notice of the 
il sBdavJte. 

nm Bss.^* ie thanked for hie euggeetlon* It shall 
. _ jVc Our Attention. 

T AflhWSl Subscriber ’’—The pubUralion Is defun'‘t. 
>^'|fiMsz«**— SennerwAs agetieriil practltlonei in a country 
^^tlilsge. Our carrobooinb nt hnei been mielnfartned con- 
losming the facts aliieh led him tu his imporUnt dis- 

A^Bealpel ** infornis us that, in a dispute with one of his pro- 
ViSSefonAl bHthreu, his opitohent maintained that it nas 
possible for a prraoii who had lost his tongue to utter 
words. Our ooiicHpondent, being of a different epinion, 
wishes to Know which is coirect There is qo doubi 
tiiat thi glottis in some instances seems to have Uie 
poH er of forming distinc l artlrnlations without the as- 
Atstaiice of the toiigiie lu ^ot»G of the volnmes of/* The 
Philosophical Transaotfone ,** published aibout a Aintury 
ago, Uie ease of a fernalA child is given, whp, when four 
years of age, lost the whole of her tongue, with the 
uvula, but atill retiUned the powers of speech, taste, and 
deglutition. Our correspondent should remember tlmt 
the tobguA is dni) one of She organs employed in the 
srtioulatioD of words. 

** M W.’*— Wckdbw not what to do with the '‘petition *’ 
sent to us. It is, therelore, left it thu oBice to be celled 
for. » ^ 

“ F K. S," in right in his conjecture. 

“ Phar iiacien Ni<|Mmthef wan a composition of opium, 
saffron, ligoutn alotS, crocus soils, and ambergris. It was 
to this prepatallou tiiat Paracelsus first gave the name ol 
laudanum 

*' Opifer.*'— The debt ran be recoveied. 

'• Oastigator ” is too unmerciful The college to which he 
lofcrs deserves Ue rod, but chastxseinont should be tern- 
pert d mih mercy. • 

•‘h A” — We are aware that the opinion was once main- 
uined but ii is not lAe that the ch>lc takes the hue of 
the colouriug snbstances mixed aith the food 
"A otudent Laeiinec’s woik should be consulted, and 
the eai diUgontl) educated The ramp sound is aoine- 
whit rnnghei than the bruit de soufllut. 

" t liemiat 1 ho Colh p® will receive oertifloates 
*‘Ui Blown.”— leb with thanks 

'* Anthropos.”— We d'> not publish ihe names of g utle- 
incn whose oontributioni wsugnaj nut think proper to 
insert 

‘A College Member **— The complaint should be addressed 
to Mr, Btlfom, at tin Cullcgi ofSurgeurib. 

'* K. H.”— Tht Lord ChaiiCtllor reguIatcB the foit.. The 
statute IS 8 and 8 cap# 100 

"M 1) ’* will find an ekcelleut art cic on the suhJeOt ho 
sen e us in '* 'I he I's>cho|ogicaI JoninnI ” 

'A Medhal I'rat iltlom r ’ — Un ustiaoi doubtful efificacy. 
Consult Dr (nij's nnik 

"hair Fliiy *” — ^ little cunsideratioii will show that w< 
ha\c aufiluentl) noticed iht subject, 

** Lst ulapius 1 he rasoh tvill be acaepliible. 

” Noifolk I he title ol chemist will be no protection 
againhi a ptoseciitiuu uiidei the A|>othecaMeK’ A<t 
Medicus” cannot ri co\er for amices rendered as a phy- 
sician unless there be proof of a contract to pai, cither 
wiilltn or verbal. 

Galen We cannot inform our corrospondeut what is 
become of the Wakley Bcgiatration Bill. 

** Belonner,*’ on the deteriorated condition of the profes- 
sion, It under consideration 

F, m., King’s College.”— 1 he publiaber is Mr. Kensliaw, 
Strand. ^ 

Ohirurgna Londinena]s.*'r-T)ie oaae appears to be one in 
which no effective remedy can be appiieU. 

A Student, Birnimghim The basis ol the nostrum is 
supposed to be cinnabar. 

*A Looker-ou.”— We have the materials named, exeeirtthe 
latter t 

*' StudioBUB ’’—Most of tlie German universities now re- 
quire residence in order for a candidate to obtain a de- 
gree Giessen does not award diplomas without exa 
mlnation 

'* A Country bubs' riber **— 1. We cannot speak fovourably 
of the work 2. "Turnei’a Mements of Chomistij/* 
last edition ^ 

♦' A Medical Bupporter.” — Not at present. 

** Ijeclor 111 the library of the College of Burgeons. 

“ A Medical Witness.”— The form »t aubpepoa does pot 
signify. When mi dical evidence if given the foe of £ I Is. 
be recovered in llie County Cun t 
'* uiiriosu) ”-ir 1 ho Bubuii fipab is a rapid poison, which 
retains us virims, when excluded fiom air, for anj 
len rlh of lime. The tree growa in*’ the most fertile 

piacoB y 

** A Cluuhfied PracUtiooer,**— Coniplflie anchylosis between 
the sacrum and os ooceygia ie often the oauae of difficult 
parturition. 

*' An OIrf Subscriber.**— There is no chance, if there is a 
oandtoate in the field with diplomas from the College 
and Hall. 

*'8necuu>r, Hower^treet*’— We must decline btsertlng 
the -letter On the Sleoent Squabbles at Umveiiity 
Colletfc.** ' 

” T. J. l'\”— 1. Tt is only necessary to preaeirt an Engllah 
diploma to the surgeons of ilie Ililtcl Dum, when s pro- 
viktiorur> card, admitting to the prucue* of all the other 
liospualH, free ot expense, may bw uhtauied. 8. biibjeoie 
can he piocured for a very srna^ Hum 
'*Mediop-Cfainirgus **— 1. The examihation for ihe degree 
of M (). at et. AudrAsr*! U on the first Tuemlay in May 
and Aufluat. A caft^atf. otusessed of a lilploinA from 
the Colleaes ol liomloiai, ^iiiburg|j^ or Hublln, or the 
Faculty of FhysidanS fiurgeong of G asgow^ ot « 
licence froio the ixipdon ApoiheoaHes* OompaHy, has 
only to parfaem^ bisjii^a or l^oa, to be aduaitONt to 
•aamlM^, ! Wf Mpaot offer an uplnioA upon Ibo 
VBlue n ttiB fiiiMmlidtton as a test of prbniiiioiHl AbUUl* . 


*‘A Member, 1840.'*— The Council of the College of Sur- 
geons does not Intend, that we know of, to do justice to 
the injured metnbeis of the College. 

** SootuB.”— A member of the Itoyal CoHege of Surgeons of 
Edinburgh is not legally entitled to practise as an apo« 
therar) in England. 

** A Poor Student.'*— The Riwal Infirmary, Glasgow, con- 
tains 4A0 beds, and (ihe fee for Attendance upon the phy- 
sic! ms and aui goons* practice for two years it £7 7s. 

** Hyinwhoiidriac^* should oonault a mecUeal practitioner. 

'* O. kl ’* — There ie no anch institution. 

** Dn E. F. Barlow.”>. 2 Th#regiAtrar of the Wollege of Phy- 
etomns. 

*' A Regular Tteader.*’— Sulphuric acid does not dissolve 
liemAtosine ; it removes foom It a lltne of .ts iron, and 
leuvoa a brown resldite which Ie no longer eolubla In 
acldulaUd or smmoniMll alcohol. ^ 

*' A t ictlw,”— We kaear nothing oLtm perioni. either by 
name or reputation- 

** Mr. T. B ’a ’* operatioofo notoiufilcleBtly interesting for 
pubUeation. 

** rusbos.**— The wit is good, but poetry is not admissible 
into ourcolumni. 

*' Alpha ’’—Marsh’e testis one of great delicacy. It bos 
been asserted that m^^lic deposits mey.bd procured 
wdien the areenio forni only the 2,000,000tn par- of the 
liquid examined. 

” A oung Surgeon.”— The reflations may be obtained 
gratis on applying at the East India House. 

” Ignoramus, bdinburgb.”—!. fly obuuniog a degree at 
one o( the three suiiveraitiea, which regulation has not 
Veil sltvied by the Iteiriution. 8. No; not wlthaul a 
lictncr ironi the conatituted authoriUes. 8. We cannot 

C IT.”— Besldenee ie Mt required under the cir- 
qfimMtanres mentioned ; tlie diploma er oertifloate being 
pteseiiied will admit to examination. 

^* Mr I Masters Kendall, Great Masaliigham, Norfolk.”— 
We do not know. 

Mr F. A Biilley, Koyai Berkshire Hoepital.”— Com- 
raunicaliiin received. • 

InquMcr.”— Yes. • 

Sotius The members of the GoUegepossesinopai- 
tlrulsr piivilegeiihat we know of, 

” Alpha.” — We think he cannot prootUe wUhm the pre- 
St rihed limit. 

** H P. J.” asks our opiniou, and Ihst of the- Poor-law 
Medical Committee, upon the following rases — ” 1 A 
district of a ceitain union, contauniig an ngnculiuial 
and pianufacturing population of 2767, acreage, 8500, 
average annual number of pitieuts, 14, 0, dqtiiig thv last 
(iiur>earfl Hequired ths ainoutit of salary lor whirh 
they ought to be atlendvd 2 A district oontaining an 
sgnoullural populaiioitAof 2150, „a( resge. 854‘4 . average 
uunual tiuiiiberof patients, 116 during the last tuo years 
and three qiiarteiB Required, the iinnuntMl salary f i 
uhirh lluy ought to bw attended **|iju will readilv per- 
ceive that the Hdioiinl of salary may he soon known, 
reckuniitg it at 1% Hd or 8s, p«r rass. Bnt what 1 want 
IR \nur o|iinii)n, and that of the Poor-law Mednal Coiu- 
rniitee, upon the amount, in rase 1 should deem it ucces- 
•ttrj to make use of It *’ 

*' IgHolus, Govyer-street Commuiiicatiou roceivid. 

*' The Pupils of the Bristol Medical behool "—The oom- 
munUation shall be inserted in an early immbei 
"AfflclHVitH in re Bernoastle” shall apfiear next week. 

**Mr. R. C« Northcote, Bridge-ngd, Bideford.’* — 1 he qius- 
Uoua ware answered about a fortnight a^to under ihe big- 
uaiure of” Suboiribei ,” accciding to request Chloroform 
may be adminuffered on a sponge, or auy of the eihei lu- 
balers adaptMl foi the purpose nay be used, 
la the list of priaemeu in the school ol L niverdity College, 
junior claaa of anatomy, lor H^nry rhompsou, of 1 . 0111 - 
wall, read Betiiy Ihompson, of Suffolk. 

” Mr. Liddlc’s letter uu the Poor-law Question” has been 
recoil^. 

*' Dr. Goluy. 47, Ohestki -square.*’— <!ommantcatlon re- 
ceived. 

*' Mr. IV. D. Fitzpatrick, lilverpool.*’— Letter reci-ived. 

** Dr* Chas. Burnett, Alteti,**— The lequeet ehatt be at- 
tended to i 

"Clio SVe are assured that the Medical 8Ute Trials are 
in an advnnrod stave towards publication. 

Letters nnd ooinmunications have also been received; from 
Mcdicinie Bac. ; A Rural fiubsedbar; fienex; Bealpel , 
M. S , F B, 8. ; Pharmaoien ; Oplfer ; Gastigalor , B A. ; 

A 8Lu<lent ; Chemi^ *. Dr Brown ; AntUmpos ; A Col- 
lege Mpmber, K. H. ; M. P ; A Medical Piaitamcr ; 
laiti^Pluy; Esciilepius ; l^irfdk; M edio us : Galen ; Re- 
former; F. (i., King's College: Chiruigus Londluensis; 

A Student, Bir mtughan z A l*ookeivan; Slodweus; A 
Country Subaoriber; A Medzoal 8upf>orter: Lector; A 
Medical Witneis; Cariosity; A Quoifted ProeuiiuEier ; 
An Old Bubseilber; Spectator, Oowevwstreet; T. J. F.; 
Medieo-Gkirurfas ; A Member, IMO; ficotaa; A Poor 
Student: Hjrpoebqndriao; 0. M.t Dn E. F. Bariow; A 
Regdlar wmr j ATlcUtn ; My. T. B. | ruebos ; Alphd ; 
ATouDg StHgeon t Ignetamme, Rdlnborgli; O. H.; 
Mr. T. Matters Kendall, Oveat |f*telni^am, Norfolk ; 
iwr. F. A. BuUey, Royal Berkshire Hospital; Inanirsr; 
Mr. Joseph Bell, whmonil-street, Neweaetla-on-i>ne , 
Alpha; H P. J.; Ignotus, Gower-dbredt; *ilie Pupils nf 
ihe Bristol M edieai^ School j Altdavlis m te Bemcaatle ; 
Mr. II. ( . Northcote, Bridge-end, Bideford; Mr* Liddle • 
Du C ley, 47, Chestei -square; Mr* W* D. Fiispalriok. 
Llveipoul; Ur. Chas. , Burnett, Alttm; Ur. M ’('at thy; 

A fiiiidvnt of Unlvertlty College; B. M ; M. D. ; Mr. 
Latham, Betbnalagroon ; Ibo Bamoaailc Fund; The 
Croydfm Gaie( M. U. ;Gho; Mr. Shaw, Blrniiuaham; 
Dr. Boyd, New Ross; Mr. Irvins, Morvi lie; Mr* Groom, 
WLitohuroh, Dr. Wilmott, Dubkte; Mr. M'lMn e, Olay- 
brook; Dn Cog^, Wexford; Mr. Atkin, Baltejimes* 
Auff; Or. Lynn, iUgp t Hr, Boi* Chavan , Hr. Hasishurst, 
^girteyj^, Mr. Yktos,^ ^ 
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No. 452. SUMMARY. 


OBIGtNAL CONTEIBTTTIOya^ 

The Physiognomy of Diseases or SemeloUcs in 
their AssimUatlve Charmotws. by OBOEOE 

COEFE, 
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THE PHYSIOGNOMY OF DISEASES QK 
SEMEIOTICS IN THEIR ASSIMILATIVE 
CHARACTERS. 

By OEOUGK COUPE (Authorof ** A Popular Treatise on 
th^Kidney." &c.}, of the Middlesex Hospital. 

(Ounthmed from p. 6.) 

“ Tlio following is Mr, Corfe’a description ‘ of 
the ureter and pelvis, and uf ih<‘ course oi oil 
witliin its various braifchcs,' and, consistently 
with justice to Mr. Corfc, we cun scarcely curtail 
it : — 

“ ‘ In oicber to give tlfc reader a tiuc conception 
ul tlie course of the ureter^nd of its relative po- 
sition with the otlipr purtAf the kidney, 1 shall 
ngMin useJtlie simile of the hand covered by a 
Jlove, with tlie 4humb turned outsido inwaids, 
mid the j^ovc having seven tingers instead of 
four ; this will represent tlie seven branches of 
the pelvis. 

“ ‘ Th(* ureter having waded through the mass 
of fut which is going to the kidney, passes into 
the free and open siiacc oi the pelvis at u spot 
that is opposite to one -third of ^le distance of 
the whole breadth the gland. Thi^spot may 
bo ropieacnted by tlie open mouth of the thumb 
<il' the glove when the thural) ia turned outside in. 
'riiu,body of the glove covering the pnlm if, there- 
lore, the whole pelvia, which encloses the oil, 
aiteiies, and veins, &C., pist as the glove encloses 
the palm of the hand. The breadth of the pelvis 
is 1 ather more than half^tho breadth of thp whole 
kidney. There are usually seven divisions, or 
branebes, coming off from this portion; termed 
the pelvis ; ond these portions have received the 
name of calyces, and they may bo represerB^cd as 
the seven ffngers of the glove, enclosing oil, veins 
and arteries, nbrves and lymphatics, &c. But I 
shaA term them the seven semicircular oil- 
tubes'* of the kidney. From those soveu prin- 
cipal oil- tubes come off smalftr ones, but still are 
they also ** semicircular oU-tubes." ThelC frailer 
ones may perhaps vary from eighty to one himdred 
in number. They pass in scmioiroular forms to 
the seven prin^pal oU-^tubes, and in the human 
subject and ox form the most complete not, so 
that in the living body they must oe arranged 
liUke BO knaiyf oab&ge-nets. Through the Jnter- 
stioes of tluB net ptMBS the sevoral prolongationa of 
the ^eduBnyy' «u]^taiice betqgee terminating in 
pajBilleB. ^ 

** * From the whole serieB thwe large and 
smoU ** Bemiioiroular oil-tubdk^* oOme off am in- 
numerable Bet of tubeB» shaped with barbs and 
barbuloB/' like a feather. I A|fdl« therefore, term 
these *^tho floceulont featlfe^ oil- tubes" of the 
Kidney. They may be desczibed as coming off 
from the ends of the seven fingers of the glove, 
and as h^iag about like so much down or 

duUary ud vaBOulax Bubstanoe of the glahA wid 


compose at least three-fifrhs of the whole bulk 
of the organ. They may be traced to within one 
quarter of an inch of the surface of the kidney, 
where they are lost in minute terminations. The 
reflected membrane cannot bo trVed with the 
naked eye beyond the “ semicircular oil -tubes," 
though from microscopic observations I have no 
doubt but that it is continued as a delicate co- 
vering to these minute “feathery oil-tubes" 
throughout their whole courBc, and passes with 
these tubes nits the urinary ducts, thus forming 
a continuity of sui-face between the external 
parts of the tubes an^ the internal siirlace of the 
urinary ducts, ns will be seen presently. 

“ ‘From that portion of the pelvis which corre- 
sponds in a glove to its several seams or edges 
of the pelvis come off, besides the above- 
doHcribcd “feathet^y oil-tubes,” an innumerable 
set of the same Kind of tubes, but which, for dis- 
tinction’s sake, I shall term “ the lateral feathery 
oil-tubes.” They are not so numerous as the 
tiist-^mcntioncd tubes, but their office is the 
bame. The whole series of feathery oil-tubes 
might bo justly represented by sticking in the 
ends of the fingers of the glove a large bunch of ! 
white sm'ill downy feathers ; and. by putting 
some also along the various seams of the glove, 
It would give a pretty fair ropresentatioii of tho 
“ lateral feathery oil tubes.” ^ (P. 08.) 

“ ‘ Witli regard to the shape of these flocculent 
feathery oil -tubes, they are similar to a very fine 
feather^'ith,its barbs and barbules. The barb 
of these feathery oil tubes lies upon a urinary 
duct, or between two of these ducts, as they 
descend from the surface of tho gland. The> 
thus befome intimately bound up with the little 
bundles of urinary ducts. The barbules of 
these feathery tubes penetrate the sides of the 
urinarj'- ducts, and empty the excxemcntitious 
drain mom the oil into these ducts. They cannot 
be injected from tho urinary ducts, nor from the 
veins and afteries, for they* have no connection 
with the blood-vessels. 

“ ♦ The barbules are very minute, and pass into 
the urinary ducts in a valvular mode, such as 
the ureter forms in its entrance into the inner 
coat of the bidder, so that injection will not go 
into them from the urinary ducts.* These tubes, 
throughout their whole course, are surrounded 
by a most delicate shaggy or downy membrane, 
;whioh is reticulated, and has the appearance of 
xnii^ute; hoar-frost ; but under the microBCope it 
reBombles fine lamb’s wool, or white moBB.(a) 

** * The majority of these feathery oil- tubea pass 
into the urinanr ducts in the vascular substanco 
of the gland ; but those which I designate tho 
lateral j^atheiy oil-tubes join the urinary duota 
in the medullary substanco. I believe that these 
lateral oil-tubes, from their relative poeition, 
pour out an oleagindus fluid, less watery in its 
obaraoter than that which is drained away from 
the other leathery oil-tubes in the yaaoujLar sub- 
Btahoe; uso of this oleaginous fluid, t an- 
prehend; i® ifltaply to Ihl®t|iifci» 8m 

(a) Basement membrane. 


the ureter is lubricated by that oil, outside of 
tho pelvis and kidney, which passes into the 
orifices of this duct.’ (P. Dl.) 

“ Mr. Corfw considers that the only urinary 
ductb of the kidney are the straight tubes m 
Bellini, and that the convoluted tubes of the 
cortical substance arc oil- tubes ; that the com- 
mencement of tho urinaiy ducts is a blunted 
point within the venous circles at tho surface of 
the gland. 

** ‘ Each v^ous circle,* says Mr. Corfe, * en- 
closes one of these points. These points then 
are, the blunt ends or, more properly, origins of 
the uritmty ducts.’ (P. 74.) 

“ ‘The origins, therefore, of the urinary ducts 
take place within these venous circles, and they 
are jomed to tho vc'ins by minute twigs from 
these vessels, the whole being connected tojgether 
by the reticulated membrane. These venous 
circles, and tlieir innumerable twigs, are the 
vessels injected, which give tho pecuKsi' d[i4rk 
/one to the kidney when sliced open. These 
blunted origins of the urinary ducts on tho sur- 
face of the gland receive a delicate prolonj^tioii: 
of tho internal layer of the reflected membtaao 
of tho kidney, wnich dips down within each 
venous eirclo to pass into the duct, and there 
communicates and is continuous with tho in- 
ternal lining of the ducts, pelvis, and uroter. 
Thus the internal layer of tho reflected mem- 
brane, and tho interiial lining of the urinary 
duels, are continiRius, Chis continuity of sur- 
face takes place at the blunt origius of these 
ducts, on tho external portion of the gland. So, 
also, the external layer of the reflected mem- 
brane, and the internal lining of the ureter, 
pelvis, semicircular oil- tubes, and feathery oU- 
tubes, are continuous. This continuity of stir- 
face takes place at the margins of the semi- 
circular oil- tubes, and along the feathery oil- 
tubes within the gland. 

** ‘ Tho numerous urinory ducts, having passed 
out from the venous circles, run dowij^ like ^ 
rays from the circumference of a circle to its 
centre, converging towards the semicireular ou- 
tubes, their spongy friable character disappeim, 
and they become dense, fibrous, andkhard. This 
change of character in tho urinary ducts arisa 
from two circumstances : they become more sad 
more compact, and jirt together within as small 
a space as possible, to allow them to jjiM ii 
through their respective ij^miclrcular 
they are also bound firmly round by tho oetwM 
band of substance which oompos||||4V6ry 
circular oil-tube. ♦ • 

“ * But, besides this peemiArity in the stttictitre 
of tho urinary dufts frithis portion of i ftad, 

they arc now joined by the innumec^Dle Dsnii 
ana barbules of the feathery oU-tiihes. The 
spot where this junptio^ confrh^ces may be 
stated to be midway between th6 semi o irctfler 
oil^tuhiM and the surface of the kidney, AJH^ 
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fiiUMion or utemblage p$Btm 
remlcirculor 

^ tlitif tppearsneo known an A» 

gt tubnUt stn^cture of iho gll^ 

I ittMary diioti in their coarfe ioWn¥t0fdM 
vim into one another, to that twelve or fimeii 
dmsta ive folded up . into two or thvee» at 
the medullary aubetanoe. But that hlhim- 

» i which some authors have spoken of in 
urinary ducts, is an erroneous stip^oeltlOn ; 
the mistake has originated with them In looking 
upon the innumerable feathery oil^tubes which 

jmn the^urinary duets as uo menjurinary duett 

also. These ducts are of the eunto dipmoter and 
of the aafae admeasuremetit theoughout; they 
could not» therefore, hifiionsale drithont suffering 
a diminution in diameter. It h not^ therefore, a 
bifurcation of the urinary but the adjunc- 
tion or falling in ofeuy^tabe mth a duct, which 
lenders it forked^' (F« 7^*) 

Speaking of the zenalea, or renal 

glands, as he ehe rt g u ate i thfm, he says, * I feel 
assured that the venal inlands perform the im- 
paitaat ofipe of purifying oil, which Is sent into 
meir hoema br ^Vf^tS, ^om the mass around 
tW kUney. and they i then convey into the 
suns} vmL Itlttse oU-ductt have bpsn frequently 
caUid ,lyiiphatics t the peculiarity and various 
Ul a i jll ai ef Astributioii will be very apparent. The 
oUtOIMIs go into the regal gland, whilst the 
pam over this gland to join the main 
trunks Issuing from the kidney. It 
IS vary probable also that the renal glands receive 
only |ho ' stsarine,’ or spennaceti-like principle 
frt, to send it into the vein ; for in the 
town animius, whose fat is wholly made up of 
tbo^'Oloine,'* or oily principle, these glands are 
S^Mont. Ihuf the first prmciplc in animal oil 
would be purified and sent into the blood through 
the renal gland and its vein ; whilst the second 
or oily principle in the animal fat would be 
purified and sent into the blood by the kidney 
and its renal vein/ (P. 83 .) 

*• We, most conclude our relierence to IVf r . Corfe*s 
work with a Ibw extracts from hU observations 
* On the Physiology of the Kidney as contrasted 
with the Liver.* 

**^Tl»attlKe urine is separated by the kidney 
tto due will deny ; but that this exczementitious 
draih is scparaied from the life-giving blood'* 
Whiejhthe renal artery conveys toils bosom, Is an 
aselliHon ao palpably erroneous, anatomically, so 
oofttealy to reason, Slid so opposed to the facts 
of 4^y occdrredce among dhe sick, that 1 hope 
1 ehall have convinced threaders and the pro- 

a on at large, before I conclude, of the fah 
Vjf aud untenable ground upon which such 
asaertumt have been made, Tlie bile is a 
eeaistian from venotis Uood hi^ly loaded with 
cA, ** a^r its kind," and termed portal blood. 
Im jUitne is a sesi)Hiou from oil and venous 
b lood, which ftoids oonjointly form urine. 

** *The liver, as I cooeeive, frniui the pattern 
of tm the glands ; having no fat in or around it, 
•sfelhe. case with other glands, the portal vein 
ueOfeiaimT performs the ewee of conveying both 
oU and wenoui blood tothe liver. Thus the vein 
fbase two fluids in its bosom, which in 
otlu|irmn4a» as m the kidney, ejust in separate 
tubes Mv 4 m/ (P. 64 .) 

repeatedly examined the layers of 
caul, and its so-called veins, but 
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the 

whicliare'iu'SBalitv tubes conveying oil slightly 
tinged with blood. 1 have invariablv xound 
tlmm fn HfSa |Bsenihra|tt« as described by Kal- 
pidu, lioigagiiL others. The globules of 
oUlinc Shetaymole oourse and pass into these 
jtttbss throoglllMAelr whole extent. 

‘ But lEe^unsySt^ of the caul which lie 
between the gmt g|M stbmaoh and largo 

intestines send oil by tnnumerable oU<ducts into 
thm portions of the alimentary canal. The caul 
performs a similar tdflee wkk ihe.lxser, that the 
oil wround the kidni^ dbes vrith 'ihidgland. In 
hyessal animals bom of these |eiisrpoirs lor fat 
beoooi0St»ormously distended ww. oU, which 
is exhausted when th^ awake mtt ef tbdr 
Isthargic State of sleep.* *** f^,' $ 5 , 


kifad notioe of ray work, I have 
bwg|«njsbl0d to carry the subje^ sodiewitmt te- 
pbdl httve satisfied mymi^lf outhefrllowhig 
regard to the minute ohatomy of the 
ih brutes, and in the lower sainttls. In 
place, then, it may be observed *tbat the 
ieflected men^hrane of the kidney performs the 
office in the interior of this gland that the 
banauje of Glysaon performs within the liver; 
it mvaginates within its several branches, os it 
passes into the kidney, the fot, thj bloodvessels, 
and the nerves. When this nsnal sheath passes 
along the several arteries, it throws over their 
respective Malpighian bodies a layer of snem< 
brano which forms the true Malpighian esmiulet 
An^, whilst this sheath performs the office of 
an involuted mornbraue to these bodies, it also 
disperses itself throughout the mesh of tubular (a) 
and venous caplUaiieiS, afid acts as a basement 
membrane to them, being lost on the coats of 
these canals, ^ 

Drvpsjff in its general acceptation, is not a dis- 
ease, but only a symptom of one, in the same 
manner that redness, swelling, and heat of the 
skin are the several symptoms of inflammation 
of the skin itself. In the present day, when pa- 
thological anatomy on the one hand, and chemical 
investigations hito the composition of morbid 
fluids on the other, have afforded so hiuoh in- 
struction to the physician, the nosologist may 
not define dropsy as an idiopathic disease. Some 
organ, or a set of organs, becomes deranged in 
the frinctions; secretion and absorption are no 
longer duly balanced throughout the system, and 
an accumulation of serous fluid exnaleff from the 
capillaries is the result thereof. When this effu- 
sion takes place from the capillaries throughout 
the adipose cells of the whole body, it is known 
as anasarca. When the cells themselves are not 
broken down or ruptured by the distended fluid, 
the anasarca is brawny, hard, and tense ; but, 
when the accumulated fluid has destroyed the 
cellular form of the adipose tissue, the anasarca is 
then soft, doimhy, pitting, and the skin is shining 
and glased. The first-mentioned species of iha- 
sarca occurs in robust, strong, and plethoric in- 
dividuals who labour under no organic disease 
of the body, and it is the only form of dronsy 
which really deserves the title of on idiopauiio 
disease, since the precise nature, of that msease 
is not yet satisikctqglly elucidated by patholo- 
gical writers. The second species is almost in- 
variably connected with some morbid changes of 
structure, and diseased action in the viscera of 
the body. When dropsy first evidences ijlSelf in 
the legs and ankles, it is usually ** cardiac" in 
its origin ; but when it also shows itself in the face 
and eyelids, in addition to the extremities, it is 
** renal;*' whilst, on the other hand, if iu makes 
its first invasion in the abdomen, it is commonly 
hepatic*' in its origin; and valvular cardiac 
Lsease, with dilatation of the cavities and thin- 
ness of the walls of this viscus, betrays itself in 
an early effusion into the pleural sacs, constituting 
dropsy of the pleune, or hydrotborax." When 
an ovum has escaped from its vesicle, and when, 
instead of passing along the Fallopian tnbee into 
the uterus, it has remained iu the body of the 
ovarium, distended the gland with its peritoneal 
covering, and has caused inflammation to ba set 
up in its neighbourhood, the origin 6f ** ovarian" 
dropsy is at once estabBshod. 

If the mesenteric glands ate the seat of scrofu- 
lous disease and enlargement, the obstruction 
which theyoflibr tothe circulation, the deficieht 
absorption and nutrition which attends their in- 
crease, give rise to mesenteric** dropsy; whilst 
the resmb of pforitohitls, by fonning adhesions 
between this setoui covering and the Intestines, 
depriving the latter of uiat peristaltic motion so 
inoispenaably necessary to toe healthy jmtion of 
the aliamentary eanalL oauses peritoneal " 
dropsy, ' 

e frequent nttaoks of egue in eariy life 


niniHy 'leave some metbftd dtaegie* the 
<di«reeter of tltt Mleen, whmby titt 
becomes disease^ the lives <lneMtkAlhie4eon» 
etitQtkm enfoebled, afld ** splenfodOiq^' ia the 
result. 

But as it happensfri the vegetable world, liiat 
there to too mtuih medsonm on tlw earihisnd wt 
sun to vivify the soil and the plaqtt, or, «n<^ 
other Igknd, if these to % long droii^ end the 
coiitiatttd rays iif*a vertical eun, VegOliSliiii 
under neither of theee etoonmetiuuiti ye g se sees 
or flourtohea, so in like msEaner, if dovangemoat 
of one organ in the animal frame ariees , disoider 
toon peewes the whede body^ * BenennoH of 
land, nom whatever cause l| arise, to^quite 
‘of 6od ae to * 


as much from the hand < 
of the womb, or sickness, or doatli«(a} 

Wc, therefore, find that, whenever any one 
organ which to essential to life beeomes diseaaed 
in its structure, deranged in Itt funetidns, ether 
organa, sooner or later, are involved in the 
general disturbance. It rarely happens, there- 
fore, that dropsy, in the abstract sense, oontiniiM 
for any period to present itself as symptomatie 
of structural dtoeasein one organ oi^. If (he 
origin of this derangement should spaing front 
oaiwo disease, the Undue oiroulation of blood 
andsthe delay of its smaller columns through the 
hepatic system will induce diseased liver, and 
this change may sooner or later bring on splenic 
and renal disease. Thus it to that a diropsioal pa- 
tient will oftentLmes inform us that ** Br. 9 o-asid- 
8o told him his liver was affected, whilst Mr. 8o- 
■nd-So declared ho had got some complointin 
his heart ; but hto o wn family doctor, whoDiought 
all his children into the world, was quite sure 
that his complaint lay id hto kidneys’* ! Now, 
peradventure, on examinatioif of our patient 
uith some degree of judgment and careful 
scrutiny, we ah^ bo satufled that onettnd all of 
the three gentlemen me correct in their diag- 
nosis. The patient, itVay be, originally tuflkred 
from on acute attack of albuminous urine ; this ^ 
morbid condition of the syitem induced vitiated^' 
blood, oardtac disease, and hepatic derahgement, 
from all of wliich causes dropsy supervened ; so 
that if the practitioner to acute in hto Judgment, 
discriminating in hto investigations, and cautious 
in the formation of hto diagnosu, he may gene- 
rally ascertain which was the offisnding organ m 
the first instanqp, and how far disease has made 
its ravages in this and in oth^ organs that have 
been subsequently invedved in the constitutional 
dtotiirimnce. c 

But lei me draw a picture of one ^f the most 
difficult insSsaoes for diagnosto which the prac- 
titioner may meet With. « 

A man, about the age of forty, pieaentt him- 
self for 0^vice ; hto frame is somewhat emaciated, 
his eountenanee is pallid, and hto foatujies are 
pinched and shrunken. You obaerve that he 
bends the trunk forwards, and that, aa he ad- 
dieeaem himself to you, tha respiratory organa 
are laboured, the al» nasi are atwork, thebimkrii- 
ing is hurried, the lips are of a frdrit toeden Bm, 
and the angles of the month are Sliglilly dram 
downwards. He shows you hto unktos, they are 
somewhat pufly, but there to mo mdrina 
where. Kis abdomen to^frdl, teasei and ants 
what ]^ainful about the epigastric m«ton, :lmt 
there to no evidenoa of peritoneal effbaaon, iie 
states that he has sUffisM f readylma dMUp* 
tic symptoms, and nanseotto teste in tha t 
that hto eleep to dtotorbed, and that kto reghfree 
a higher poitiira in bed thaaih e w l sg ia etgtirt# 
hto urine le ntontiful and toknfoly Sbrna 1 ^ 
moreover, ihat these dymtei 
nradiudlf praasiiig on him ifir f 

but Whitt with anitoty about h|i ^ 

woritohnd hto diffioytfes in^httiiaaiia^Bi^ ko 
had not attended sufficiently to his to 

imkace him to seek mmamal ado^sr altow 


(a) Throughout this dfsooription ot the kidney 
thetemttitofdesignaimthaoIl-tubet4tf IhekM- 
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Icom outliat? Probably 

tbefiritiiilmwmoii the mind would be that 
It wis diaeaie oolyit and I .beliere that a 

vast number of such OEMS occurin which theprae* 
titimier never mi tether into the man'a dioeaae 
than thii; and he judges it is cardiac, merely 
beeanae the symptoms of organic derangement 
oi that visitts a» the mdt marked and the most 
promiiient. But if he is a Mfrutinising man, and 
ui aittentive etinieal student still, although with 
hoary ha&s scattered over hie head, he will, Isay, 
go eomewliat tether in hie investigations aft» 
the seal seat and^igin of the disease than this. 
What does he then elicit } Some of the follow- 
ing pathological fee&res may be drawn out. The 
early stages of the disease under which our 
patient now suffers were ushered in, he acknow- 
ledges,, with some dull aching across the loins; 
' tkah the* urine was thenf turbid, and perhaps 
rather scanty ; that he is now disturbed three or 
four times during the night to pass it. We ob- 
,taui a little of this urine; we find its meoifle 
gravity only 1008 ; it is clear, limpid, and with 
Uctle colour, faintly acid, containing no albumen. 
In reply to further interrogations he confesses 
that he is occasionally distressed with tightness 
across the forehead, or a settled dead pain pver 
one brow and temple, which incapacitates him 
for any mental exercise ; that his bowels afe 
oaprioiouB as well as his appetite ; that all fluids 
distress him by inducing flatulence and acid 
eructations ; that he never perspires as he for- 
merly did ; that the shortness of breath is of more 
recent date, but that it is unconnected with any 
history of previous rheumatic disease of the 
heart. AVhen the hand and the ear are both 
placed over this organ, we find that its impulse 
18 feeble and diffused, whilst its sounds arc dull 
and prolonged ; thereftnay be some preternatural 
whiz with the systole also. 

What may wg now infer from these hints 
which we meet with in our researches after 
uuth ? We cam confldently affirm, that the flrst 
cause of dropsy, in this instance, was an albu- 
minous disease of the kidneys. Their secreting 
structure has thereby become altered in cha- 
racter. They have long ceased to eUminate from 
system those solid constituents which Alter 
into the composition of healthy urine. Those 
constituents have remained in ijieir elementary 
form in the sy 8 tom,^d thoir presenog has given 
rise to vitiaM fluids, especially of the blood ; 
the valves and the nervous system, but especially 
the brain, ige distressed thereby ; and the mus- 
cular walls of the heart have suffered also from 
its contact with thfopoisoned stream, thickening 
of these parts and dilatation of the cavities have 
ensued, whilst the obstacles thereby presented to 
the free exit of the blood from the right enambers 
of ttds Tisoms through the lungs have, on the one 
hand, givan rise to dyspneoa, and, on the other 
band, to a delay in the ascent of the hepatic 
venoms blood into the rmht auri<fle (a). The 
lo|p]lar h^aiic veins wifi necessarily become 
enngested, and by their distention they will im- 
pede the due eiroulation of portal blood, and 
oodaaqaently prevent the due secretion of bile 
firain n. The mucoua 5;ont of the stofoach and 
small mtastines is now the seat of subaAite in- 
flaminatiim; softening of this membrane, together 
with 4 depreged aecretion of an acidulous tea- 
dsBoy from its suitee, ensues. 
roWit must be manifost that, if the disease in 
i rmottl at its onset, and that one has 
ovSteiee tiiat thait disease has ad- 
i<emte a»‘te.dapiiva te kidneys of their 
ijniHiiimiiig pewM, we eannot remmbly 


antiel|M ‘iteg any decided^ benefit will follaw 
the a wni nis t siition of ssAne or stunnlatiag 


W Itseemtprobnble that the reaaon why the 
is so pmiAlh] in te early staget 
w frepatle eonsestiofi is, that the prqyimity of 
the small hepM veins to thesublobolar hepatic 
vei^ and t&Mttle saom these is hero for aoeu- 
mulatlpn aaddolay of Wood, epmaiM with the 
|ya;4ioiimt..siot-'qf hopitio veins in the tight 
mbe, give rise to an Mlyetogomeimioflw 
^wn-vasomini te. he. 


diuretim^ whilst, on the other hand, if the 
oomplaiiit had proved to be one purely crrdiac, 
in wmeh the kidneys had not yet participated, 
that the exhibition of such diuretic remedies 
might have been not only judicious, but, as is 
often the case, of the utmost service to the 
patient, by the relief which they afford in 
unloading the system and relieving the* heart df 
its burdensome oppression. Again, it may be 
observed that noticing can evmence the im- 
portance of a just diagnosis in the case now 
alluded to more than the assistance it affords 
to the use or the abuse of that valuable remedy 
in dropsy, elaterium. The exhibition of this drug 
in dropsy supervening upon simple cardiac dis- 
ease is not only contraindicated, but is likely 
{d be followed by the most serious and fatal 
results. It lowers the influence of an organ 
already enfeebled in its powers, distressed in its 
action, and altered in its rhythm, so that dropsical 
effusion increases under its debilitating ten- 
dency, and the disease, for which it is ad- 
ministered as a curative measure, is promoted 
rather than retarded ; whilst this hydra- 
goguo in renal dropsy, by its powerful opera- 
tion upon the whole mucous surface of the 
alimentary canal, carries off a large quantity of 
those effete matters which the diseased kidneys 
have been incapacitated from doing, and the 
poisoned circulation has been relieved, and the 
oppressed heart has regained tone and vigour 
under the use of this remedy. Indeed, I know 
of no remedial agent which has been attended 
with BO salutary and so beneficial a result as the 
one in question, when judiciously administered, 
in renal dropsy ; whilst I have known the most 
serious results to ensue from its misapplication in 
chronic affections of the heart. 

The singular change of colour in the whole 
body, but especially in the face,*which attends 
the early progress of renal disease, or rather 
granular degeneration of the kidney, is so marked, 
and is so decisive, that a physiognomist can fre- 
quently make an accurate diagnosis of the mor- 
bid condition of these organs and their secretion 
before he interrogates the piUent about his 
symptoms. The pasty look, the uneasy cast of 
expression, thn puffy under eyelid, the bluff 
cheek, the thick under lip, the dirty skin, and 
the shining cornea, are features too significant to 
be mistaken by a practical (teerver for any other 
morbid change of internal organs. There may 
not be doughy legs or puffy ankles ; the urine 
may be plentiful, but it is frothy, and looks like 
muddy small beer; the patient is obliged to make 
water three or four times during the night, in 
conse<}uence of the chemical afieration of this 
secretign, which now acts as an irritant upon the 
mucous surface of the bladder ; his appetite, too, 
is capricious ; he is distressed with flatulence ; 
the alimentaiy canal is seat of disease also, 
inasmuch as its mucous m^brane always under- 
goes a process of softening, which coexists with 
the progress of the renal disease; he suffers 
from occasional giddiness and ti||htoesB across 
the forehead ; his memoiy becomes impaired from 
time to time, and he tells you that he has a nau- 
seous, filthy taste on the palate when he ris^ in 
the morning, his bowels are very eaaily'mored, 
and he is rather more of a relaxed habit than he 
was wont to be. Now, under such circumstances, 
the specific gravity of the urine is rarely higher 
than 1010 , but it is found to be loaded with 
albunien on the addition of nitric acid, o^ by the 
appuektion of heat; there is a vonr scanty 
amount of urea or of renal salts In ^ The blood 
of the patient is thin, haviim much serum, and 
but Blue Atwine and law red globules. 

(Tebsceptknwd. ) 
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AT KTTREACHEE, IN JUNE, 1846. 
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(Oontinaed fiwm p. MO. vol. xvlld • 

Predispoting tmd Exciting CbuMf.^So far we 
have been chiefly occupied In the investigation 
of the atmospheric agencies, whose cO-operation 
may be assigned as the causes of cholera ; and if 
alone they do *not always, or even frequently, 
produce it, they at all events tend, in the ratio m 
their intensity, to predispose the system to an 
attack from the intervention of exciting or other 
causes, in themselves insignifiennt and incapable 
of inducing such a terrible malady in a previously 
healthy state of the body. It now becomes oifr 
duty to copsider those accessory circumstances 
that appear to have fostered the morbid state 
engendered by the general causes, to have hurried 
it mto active disease, and invested it with so 
deadly a character in her Migesty's 86 th Regi- 
ment at Kurrachec. 

llie following tables ^hibit the numbers and 
relative proportion of attacks and deaths from 
cholera in the different bodies of men, women, 
and children residing in the military canton- 
ments at Kurrachec. Table (D.) is drawn up 
from information received from the super- 
intending surgeon at the station, and has re- 
ference to the garrison at large. The other and 
smaller returns are wholly confined to tbe purpose 
of showing the results of the disease in Iter 
Majesty’s 86 th lUgiment. 

Tabli (D). 

A Betnm ihowing tha ir«lstlve Proportion of Adnittlonf 
and Dtsthi from Cbolert among the diflcireiix Ctotiw 9i 
PortoQi in UioCamp atKurraoheo in Jiiae soil July, 
1646. ^ 
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|p«aMng In good nou«ei, a few only living 

Ap mit ball ; and had been stationary at Kuvmohee 
rtaontha. c ^ 

Xn mat hiita. and one half in nativo bariacka itfttr a 
NMfcA <(f IbOO vUlet 
(1) In ^ow mat huta* and after a march of 1000 mUee. 

D) In good barracks, aiid.Htauonary. 

i Tablb (E). * 

Bntam of Admiasiont and Deaths from Bpasmodlc Cho- 
lora in bar Eegiment at Kurraoboe, from 

Jane U to July 20. » 
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ill tba granadUir company the front rank w la over the 
avttMa* aP4, with law aacoplions, above aix feet in hnjrht, 
and maan were the *fnen carried ofl by the di<yease Thu 
taUatt^r front rtt^^of the UghtrompAny full in the sunn 
vniy » and tMa, alttipugh in a &aaer d^ree, was suflicientH 
nmrkabla thronghout the cApi. 


nmrkabla thronghout the cdrpi. 

Tablb ^). 

Baturn of the prevailing 'DUeaaea in the 86th Keeimont 
Wavti durngi and mftar the Outbreak of Cholera at 
nwachee, la June, 1646. 
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The bowel oompUinta are gnpiped together hecaueu they 
praeented many of the features of cholera at the begin, 
miig, bttt, being In a mild fnnn, they wwra returned under 


the raapective headt. It ii ourioua to ISee that the Aggre- 
gate number of admlreione fromtfever and bowrl com- 
plainM*ls nearly that of cholera, while Ihe pulmonary di»- 
«a««*li ad almoit entirely ceased. There was mor*^ fever in 
these months than at any qther period of the year up to 
November. 

( . • Tabli (H). 

Beturn of the prevailing Diseases among Officers before. 




Diarrhau 
Dyspppsia . , 
Fevers 

Other diseases 


Ja) (FbMA the 14th of June to the lOtteof July, flftcea 
4V|6en,!||rsg9 attacked with dlarrhrra and dyspepsia, ap- 
be oholera, In several who had uAuseu, vomiting, 
and in all a ohuloric diathesis ^las obvious. 
Thuethe ratio of officers attacked with bowel complaints is 
bbbpldhatof the men with ^ol era. 

. ^ , Table (F). 

wrttjliblting the Frogress of Disease in reference to Height. 


OOMPilKlES. 


Table (T). 

Ketum showing tho Duration of Cholera in the 
Fatal CoBOs in her Mnjesty'B 86th Aegimont, 
from June 11 to July 20, 1846. 


Total ..288 


Tabhj (J). 

Return showing the Duration af RccovcrioB 
from Cholera in her M.ijesty's 86tli Regiment, 
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Notes. — Of 80 rcrruits who amvrd from Eng- 
land in January, 1816, and marched to Bhawtu- 
porc after the regiment, 33 were attacked and 
20 died. 

Of 50 men whoj&reeovercd from cholera at 
Bombay in 1842, an8 still serving with the regi- 
ment, 21 wore attacked on the piescnt occaaion, 
and 9 died. 

Tablb (K). 

A Table showing the Influence of Age on the Katlo of Ad- 
missions and Deaths from Cholera in the 86th Begit. 
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Under 18 years. 
18 to liO years . 
21 tn 29 years . 
23 to 25 years . 
26 l<f30 years . 
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Table (L). 

Table of the Frepoortion of DeatliB from Cholera 
in tite NatPeb of the three Kingdoms serving 
in her Majesty's 86tb. Regiment. 
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The above table shows an increasing suscepti- 
bility to and fatality from the disease between 
the ages of eighteen and thirty-five ; but after- 
words there is rather a decrease than otherwise. 
Now, it is curious that the age at which the dis- 
ease is most fatal is that during which dyspeptic 
complaints are most c^mon. 

In reference to Europeans, tht' rosnlts are 
these, that of the ■whole rSuTopean soldiers in 
garrison, amounting to 3869, 840vwerr attacked, 
or 1 in 4 ; and 440 diod, or somewhat more than 
one-half df those seized. e 

' It also appears that the naUve cc^ were all 
attacked nearly in the sanog} proportLon ; but the 
deaths to admissions is ratn^ under one-half. 
The camp- followers, including persons exposed 
to more fatigue than the troops, seem to have 
Bufiered in the most Revere degree. Thcr medical 
subordinates, with unusual exposure to ffftigue, 
and always in the wards with the si^, seem to 
have had no greater liability to the disease than 
other classes 

The total number of officers belonging to^the 
staff, or the difierent regiments in garrison, 
amounted to 200, of which only 9 were attacked, 
or 1 in 22|. ; and of these only 8 diod, or 1 in 66| 
of fthe whole. 'The number of ladies in canton- 
ment were about 42, and of those not a single 
death occurred, and only one, I believe, had a 
slight attack of the disecse. • 

The proportion vf suldicrfl' wives and children, 
as given iu the table for the 86th Regiment, must 
be considered us representing that ot other corps, 
in which, there being only a few w^omen present, 
no accurate returns can be obtained ; the women 
of the 60th Rifies and Bombay FuBiliers not 
having arrived from roonuli and Bombay. 

TJius it appears that th(;soldicrhsuiIered most, 
women next, the children and nffieeis still less, 
whUe ladiCH have a total exemption from its 
fatality. Yet, if it had be6i conti^ious, all 
Werr- equally liable to its atta 9 k. StUrccly ai. 
officer's compound eficaped without some of lus 
pervants being taken ill, thus showing lliat the 
causes were general. Yet the stall* of the 
system, as idready described, was quite as re- 
mai^Lable among the officers and their families ns 
among the men, that is, as far as it depended 
on atmosphciic influences : but there was a 
marked distinction between the collateral and 
exciting dhuscs to v liich fne two classes were 
exposed. Myjcemarks arc cliufly contined to 
her Meggsty's Soth Regiment ; they are, as fur 
08 I can learn, equally applicable to every other 
coips in this garrison. , 

The extraordinary prevalence and mortality of 
the disease in her Majeaty's 86th Regiment, so 
disprophitionate to other* European corps in the 
^mc cantonment, and in close contiguity, are, 1 
Aink, attributable to the following causes^ con- 
comitant on those of an atmospheric nature 

1. iTie regiment, during the four y^ars it has 

been iu India, has had unusual exposure to and 
visitation from sickness. It landed in July, imd 
remained at Bombay in the wet monsoon of 1842, 
and within a few months lost 100 men, 
entirely ^om cholera. On being sent to Ae 
cool Ration of Belgaum, there was much dysen- 
tery at first ; and, just as the oorps was getting 
healthy, it was removed to Scinde, where, at 
liydrabad, in 1844, it was again'* cut up a 
summer residence in that place, and lost 80 mtn 
in a few months. In 1846 it had a Fear's quiet 
and restoration in barracks, at KumShee* Add 
to this a residence of three years in BoibdlL end 
I think causes may be found Hhely to mutillte 
the mep and predispose them to auAr .^ft^any 
epidemic. ^ 

2 . The harassing dutihi of the lain field- 
service, from which the regiment had only siu- 
turned two months, ^heh chOkni brphe ant. 
During four months, the menirsire'nnder eanviui, 
and moved by forced marchet oyer 600 milesi to 
Bhawulpore, 800 back to finklpi^, then fbr pipe 
6 r ten days cooped up in fbarfully croWjdikB 
Kteamers on tW river Indus*, and dWr 
marched 60 inUes juaito 
accomplishing tffis, the mdd had bfoken rfhto, 
long marches, and few halts. ‘iThe ormSify du- 
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tanoM daily gono over varied from 12 to 19 miles, 
llio men were usually roused at one or two 
o’clock in the znomingi in order to strike tents 
and got to the next encamping ground by seven 
a*m„ to avoid tho morning sun On arrival 
they had generally to lie down, wet with por- 
^iratiou, for a couple of hours, till the tents 
and baggage came up. At tho same time, while 
undergoing ethis fatigue, the^ were exposed to 
extreme vmissitudes of temperature. In January 
and February, %bove Sukkur, tho thermometer 
was at 42^ to 44^ or d0° at night, and 80^ m 
the day. In April it ranged from 68^ at night 
to IOC" by day. filappily, however, tho air was 
exceedingly dry, the* point of deposition being 
JiO" or SO® below the temperature m the shade. 

During tho expedition the sickness was not 
Meat, and, indeed, it is usually observed in 
Bombay ojid Bengal that g corps is healthy on 
the lihe of march. But it is equally notorious, 
as ascertained by extensive experipneo, that in- 
dividuals or bodies of men invariably becorno 
doubly HUBcrptible of disease during the first 
pei^od of continued rest which foUows great 
fatigue or prolonged exertion. An unequivocal 
case, highly illustrative of this, immediately 
presents itself in the effects of a march such as 
1 have described on u draught of 80 recruits who 
joined our regiment from England in last De- 
cember, and marched after us to Bhawulporc. 
Of thesp 80 men 3U were attacked with cholera, 
and 20 died, or one in four. IJ'ow, her Majesty’s 
60th Rifles arrived about tho same time from 
England, and landed nt Kurrachce in January, 
but instead of marching tliey huvi; ever since 
remained quietly in barracks, and out of 080 
men had only 120 attiicked, with 75 deaths, 
equal to 1 out of U, or three iitnes less mortality 
than the 80 men who, except for their long 
inarch and subsequent residence in tents, were' 
otherwise under similar circumstances. 1 could 
multiply such exumples in other countries, but 
ijonflue xiyself to one more, at Corfu, where, in 
a garrison of fodr rcgimejils, for many y(*ars one 
was always at work in making glacis and mining 
on the foxtiflcalions at Vido; that regiment was 
always healthy, even when, in July and -August, 
the thermometer was at 00" in the shade, and 
the men were wheeling earth in barrows during 
the ordinary working hours ; but within a few 
^ays after the corps were rcMevcd, put into 
barracks, and restricted from going out of their 
rooms from iimo#u.m. to four p.in., it became 
the most sickly body in garrisolf. lIo\^ could it 
bo otherwiae ^ CongL*«<iive disease does, and 
always wdll, occur in such cases. 

3, After the march the regiment was placed 
under canvas, on a low, hot, and arid plain, to 
leeward of all the caxvtonmonts, beside^tho spot 
on which the new peudalls intciuded for it were 
being erected. Here, during the hottest months 
iu the year, tho reuimeat remained, with tlic 
^o;rmomoter inside the tents at 96® or 100" ; and 
ft fierce ro^ng ^‘Scindc” sun, uncovered by 
clouds, precluded them also from moving out 
into the open air from sunrise till near sunset. 
JThus, after months of aotwe work, a forced in- 
' dotonce, the usual animal diet, and large liba- 
tions of bad arrack, did their w ork. ffixri^y these 
^rere predisposing OUuses ; and, if not Bumoient, 
brigade fluid- days once or twice a week were 
IMTsisted in, ‘Up to within a few davs of cholera 
It^pearing in June. Had these field-days been 
in the morning little mischief might have oc-^ 
onired, they were in the cvenmgs ; so thal,^ 
i^er the lassitude of a long day in a hot tent, 
the men had Xo coinmence preparationa for 
pttrado at four p.in.| when the thermometer stood 
abovfe 00". • 

. Jt may be asked why the Bombay Fiuiliers 
did not suffer so severely as the 86th Regiment, 
M both^ wore under canwiB on the sam^part of 
the plain. ^ Ibe reason is palpable enough : tho 
format had just arrivei^ in Scindo ; andi although 
true they went up as far as Sukkurt yst 
ney were carried there by steam, and brought 
by thoaautti convoysnes* and only marched 
Tfpm mm $'atta; whila the 14 ^ 8frer 
rly three years in Seinde, hftdjnst pedhnned 


a ma^ i^ost impieoedentcd in the same space 
of time, elRer in India or elsewhere. However, 
that tents were both u predisposing and exciting 
cause of cholera is very manifest from the sur- 
passing numbers and mortality of the disease m 
the Fusiliers, compared to the OOih Kiilcs in 
barracks ; and the still heavier force with which 
it fell on the 80th is accounted for, in my opinion, 
by the previous hardships and fatigues wliich*' 
the men had undergone, rendering tho conse- 
quences of living under canvas so much more 
pernicious, and tending to create extreme sus- 
ceptibility in the system to succumb before 
atmoimheric causes of disease. 

4. There is yet another undeniable and almost 
incalculablo predisposing cause of disease, alike 
common to the 86th and other" European corps 
in this as in other garrisons in India ; viz., the 
use of raw and ardent Spirits. While I admit 
the exttent of this evil, 1 do not mean t(j say it 
was greater in the 8Gth than in any other corps, 
as it has already been infeTied by those who will 
not believe or are incapable of uiiderstandiug the 
real causes of the greater sickness in our corps 
tlinn others. I have taken the trouble to possess 
myself of information in figures on this subject, 
which satisfies me that what I state is exactly 
the case, • 

The soldier was allowed to obtain four drams 
or “tots" of arrack daily, the amount of which, 
when put together, is about half a common 
bottle ; if the man does not exceed this he thinks 
himseli' temperate, and* is considered so in his 
regiment ; ay, as a sober man. Many, of course, 
do not avail tlmmsclves of this indulgence, but 
there are ^ few who do not take two drams 
daily, and ihcre were only 7U in the 1003 men 
composing tho 80th Kegiment who did wholly 
abstain from it. 

Let us imagine a well-fed, powerful, and ple- 
thurioiman, kept in a tent all day long, without 
adequate exercise, and labouriii^^ under the 
languor, depression, and congestion resultant 
on cl temperature of 90" or 100°, and a humid 
atmosphere, whoso first draught in the morning 
is u dram of undiluted spirit at the canteen. 

Such a powerful source of irritatfbn, applied 
to the delicate extremities of the nerves and 
vessels opening on the mucous membrane of the I 
stomach and duodenum, if it does not produce 
active inflammation it raus^t weaken the tone of 
tlie whole organ, and tend to deprave tl\o healthy 
secretion and whole process of digestion. The 
breakfast, which a false appetite alone induces 
liim to swallow soon after his morning stimulus, 
passes from the stomach in a crude, undigested 
stato, along the intestinal canal, thus extending 
the source of irritation. Again, after dinner 
anoth^ dose of arrack is poured into the weak 
stomach, and a brief excitement, followed by 
proportionate depression and tliirst, calls for 
another, and, perhaps, aju^ther in the evening, 
Thus the time that elapses between each glass 
of spirits prevents the appearance of drunkeimoss, 
and such a man passes for sober, unless he goes 
elsewhere to add an unlimited draught to his 
canteen allowance. Day after day this practice 
is followed by too many men, and permitted. 

The immediate evils arising out of this are 
anorexia, a subacute inflammation of a dyspeptic 
kind, attended by loss of digestion, burning sen- 
sation about the pit of the stomaoh, pyrosis, and 
intolerable and unquenchable thirst on the 
slighteift physical exertion. The men seek for 
Tolie:^ by pouring down their throats enormous 

g uantities of water, and this Jimocent fluid is 
ittoduced into the stomach for ltj||very coolness ; 
a transient Quality, which requii^ libation after 
libation to Keep up the effect. It is really 
astonishing to see the quantity of water that is 
drunk at one time by an arrack -tippler 
labouring under chronic gastritis. The result ,i8 
that the vessels are filled with fluid in undue 
quantity, at a moment when the olixhate and 
atmownere are un&vourable to its removal by 
the sSin, or even by the k^idneys ; and simple 
oongesti^, of course, follows, When mere me- 
chanical distention ends in loss .ol, lone end dis>< 
turbaneg of every ftmetion that depends cot 


vascular action ; a s^ate of the systom, the con- 
ourrenco of which with tho primary or atmoii* 
spheric sources of cholera may with reason be 
adduced as an exciting cause ot no slight uiagiu- 
tude. ^ ^ 

I do not mean to infer that inebriety and 
dram -drinking are tho primary caused uf 
cUtJoni, nor do I think that our mon would have 
esoap(‘d us ravages had they totally abstained 
from HpiiiiB ; but there are^tew who will attempt 
to deny that they tend to debilitato tho con- 
stitution, and render it less able to resist the 
general cause of diseases ; and that, in a man 
labouring under a choleric diathesis, ft may 
liurry this into open action, and give Jt a more 
fatal form. It is vefy possible that, had the 86th 
used no arrack for months boforo tho disease 
broke out, therp would have been, perhaps, up- 
wards of tep per cent, less mortality ; but, as 
other causes roneurred to swell the list of deaths, 
there would still have been 200, or double that 
of the other regime nts. Under such circum- 
stances, few would have admitted tliat tem- 
perance had leaseiud the mortabiy iiom 238 to 
200, but many would have still poinli d to the 
great excess over other corps, and it might, 1 
verily believe, have been advanced by many as 
a caube of Ihft exceaa ; so unfair ia the reasoning 
of those who assume to be judges of mcdic^ 
results, without knowing the first principles of 
the aimplost philosophy. 

'riiese tlum seem to bo the more remarkable 
causes which, conjointly, gave the diseabo so 
very severe a type in the 80 th, compared to other 
corps. Tho fatigues of the men in attending on 
their comrades no doubt became an additional 
cause of exciting the disease, and added to the 
terrible circumstances which gave rise to so 
painful a necessity. I do not think it necessary 
to bring forward all the minor and less-common 
causes arising out of habits, idiosyncrasies, former 
discuses, &c., which may have rendered the men 
more susceptible to it, because these are common 
to all bodies of men : it may be well, however, 
to advert to the circumstances which, in contra- 
distinction to those just mentioned, appeared to 
protect certain cla8st?8 altogether from cholera, 
and gave a comparative immunity to others, 
while all were subject to the same atmospheric 
causes. 

1 believe tho number of ladies living in the 
cantonment at Kurrachee amounts to 42 ; yet of 
these only one had a slight, even doubtful, attack 
of tho disease, and T;iot one died.^ Among .these, 
therefore, thcre^was neither intemperance m 
eating nor drinking, aifll the use of spirits may 
fairly bo considered as wholly unknown among 
them. They had not been subject to previous 
fatigues or harassing night marches ; uicv had 
hot tho duties of offleorB to call them out of their 
houses by day or night, and no extraordinary 
causes inside. I believe, without eJipeption, all 
were living in bungalows, well ventilated and 
free from crowding. Now, I know of no other 
reason for their singular exemption from the 
disease. It was certainly not their sex, as 
soldiers’ wives suffered greatly ; and they were 
evidently exposed to the remote .,|iauHOs, as was 
proved by their domestic servants falling victims 
to it in the very centre of tho officers’ lines. 

The officers belonging to the garrison amojmt 
to about 200, of which the greater proportion 
were living in houses, of course well ventilated 
and very mffegrent from the soldiers, wbo were 
cooped up in tens and twelves, or in a fourteen- 
foot-squaro tent. A gofid many of the officers 
of the Bombay Fusiliers had been living in ittits; 
end we find that, of the nine officers attaokad, 
four belonged to this cq^s* ^ow, although tlfe 
officers accompanied their reg^ent on the line 
of march up the country, and shared in most 
of their fatigues, yet they had hotses to rido, 
and GonsequenUy avoided the wearing and 
eflbcts of continued exertion. In the 86th 
Regiment two mirched a great deal, epd bqth 
swefcd much more than any others from broken 
heal^, nominally dyspepsia, but with*]naiiy 
symptoms closely alli^ to cholera. The effects 
or tha march to Bhay^ulpore told oj[i all, as the 
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return df 37 elck officers in June and July ahowa 
and air affefttlotts that were, in re^ty, 
attacks of the prevalent plague. Thdy 
were dlike exposed to contagion (if it existed) as 


. hut wilhid feeble in its oontraolions ; 
tice one of the peculiarities 0 this con- 
after she has been su^ect to any 


yond.jji 
inent of ‘ 


but, ijP, consideraMe^lsw- 
tt. it was submitted deliy to me 
m cl hot water by means of a * 


|1 V jlifi A 


room at all hours. I have no doubt also Hiat 
the comparative temperance of the offioeea eon** 
tfibuted to save them from the disease ; for, al«> 


ditlon, that after she has been su^ct to any notion of a ’ stream t>f hot water ly m^s of a 
partWular exertion or excitement, ^though the donohe pump, and after eaoh pumping atttelopeu 
/luyaiefMW of the pulsations is increased, there is in a flnnnel bandage. Borne Uttte pkiu ^ JJ- 
not the slightest additional airwgih in its con- oaaiened by this process through the ac^lM^ 
tractions, and, from all I can Judge, the organ of the eapiUary otooulation of 
seems to bo under a want of proper muscular a time the enlargement gmdnall^UignM^ 


mouiea to save mem irora wio uipowv, imvm to oc unuer a wfMiv «.w ^ , . 

though a very small number uaquestlonahly do l^dcvaio^ent, incapable of exerting a natural and to a certain funhjr 

- ® ^ ^ “ *^ci«it propulsive action for the distribution cmraeauapdideds Imt aedhe ccjdd now.WoTe^^ 


It spinw, sim wiey m oi a Sufficient propulsive action xortne oisinouwon camauepeBimo, to www 
very much superior to those M by Ihe of blood thrtfagh the body. She has for some walk a^ut ^ wwd on erutbhtf 
men, and perhaps, without exoeplioii, isvariably time past been subject to great deprivationB, and pa^oukr pain, and as her health Md befg^ to 

diluted with water. The effem of Wine and has, moreover, 1 understand, pursued a Mmo* 

be(», even if occasionally in excess, eannot be so what inugular mode of life ; she hw never, how- disdharged her the hqepiy on the w 

preju^iai to the health as an eq^ quanti^ of ever, taken any considerable quantity of mercury, March, after 


out any 
begun to 
wM. 1 


arrack. ^Add to this the euparlor qUaitty of food 
used b\ officers, and altogether Wi'have a list of 
advantages which they possess oVer the soldier 
sufficient, without entanag iatd^othere equally 


»ther we’ have" a list of irregiUarities. The catamenia had not appeared every other day, for the purple of unaw^^ng a 
>asess oVer the soldier for several months, and her appeUte was ca- course of electro-galvanlim, whifeh tn se- 
sufficient, without entering iatd #01110X1 equally prlcious and defective. , * yeral aimilar instanoes I had obscryeo ipe mow 

manifest, to explain the comparatiiK exemption The general treatment adopted was such as it beneileial rml^ ^ e 

from cholera wWh they enjoyed. was thought would give tone to the ayatem by At first she fdh but little of the usual sensa- 

Of the nine cases attacked, aU, I believe, were strengthening the digestive Amotions, which tions produced by the riecto-galwlc cui^^ 
very mUd except fhose three that proved fatal, were weak, in the hope of thus promoting the when applied to the ^cted part, ana coma 
and one of the latter was in ao weakly a state formation of more healthy blood (a) by a mode- acaroely diftinguiah its viteations, altk ougn ane 
that any disease must have carried him off, rate and careful use of nutritive food, and. when was able, when the conductors wererroow 
while another died of congestion of the bram the state of the limb would permit, the employ- from the seat of the disease, to appi^te W 
eubaequent to the attack of cholAa; so that ment of daily and well-regulated exercise in the passage of the fluid in any other parts or tne 
only one case, the circumstanciw of which I open air; the internal remedies conaiating of body to which they were applied; a circumstw^ 
know notiung of, remains without palpable amall quantitiSs of the purest sulphur^combmcd which I had previously noticed in several otnw 
. with carbonate of iron, which she took twice cases, in which, however, the ordinwy gwvanic 


was able, when the oonductora were removed 
from the seat of the disease, to appreciate um 


modifteatiQn. 


<To be eontiaued.) 


HOYAL BEKKSHTRB HOSPITAI^. 

BUEGICAL EEPOKTS AND OBSEE- 
VATIONS. 

By F. A. BULLEY, Eeq.. F.E.O.8.. 6u>r<'0i> to 


daily, to the manifest improvement of her health, 

as after aome time the pulse hnd become fuller as aoon as, by the restorative actiem of th^ 
and less frequent, and me complained but little means, the morbiddeposits had become P&^»iy 
of the constant coldness in her test and hands, to removed from the textures into wMch TOcyhad 
which she had previously been subject, the been fused by the disease. By this n would 
treatment, even for the short time it had been appear either that the nutritive nervous nlmn^to 
practised, having evidently tended #o increase of the diseased part were pressed upOT, and their 
the energy of the circulation through the body. conducting power interfered with, by the pre- 


wmeh I had previously noticed in several other 
cases, in which, however, the ordinary galvanic 
aenaations began to be felt in the affected puts 
as Boon as, bv the restorative action of theae 


Br F. A. BULLEY, Eiq., F.E.O.8.. Sut^eon to the the energy of the circulatioi 
Hoopital. local measures oompri 

BOEOFULOiTS BNLAROEMBNT OF THE XHEE-JOINT ostion of hot linseed-mesl 
BtrocBSSFULLT TuxATEo BY ELBCTRo-OAi.- joint, which had the effect ( 


The local measures comprised at first the appli- 
cation of hot linaeed-meal poultices round the 
joint, which had the effect of allaying the pain, 
but tended in no way to remove the spelling, 


BtrocBssFULLY TUXATED BY ELBCT*o-OAi> joiot, which had thc efleot oi auaying me pam, 
YXNXSM ; REMABK8 OB THE rATHOLOOY AND but tended in no way to remove the spelling, 
TREATMENT OF 6C EOFTTLA. which, on the Contrary, rather increased under 

Martha F., a young woman engaged in Knock, thew «»e. 

frock-making and needlework, admitted Nov. 9, «» Iwge ^ain a. the , 

1847, on account of a general enlargement of thc After the ^ 

left knee-joint, which she cannot lend without aufficient to ‘’j® ^ ® 

extreme Her dUeaae has been coming on J e^und^ with atnn of the lodme plaatw, a^ 

ratlier than three month*, hut she has felt pl«d with moder ate fem me.*, *® “ 


conducting power interfered with, by the pre- 
sence of me morbid deposit, or that thc deposit 
was in some way referrible to a faulty and in- 
active condition of the nerves of the part nre- 
venting the due passage of the electric fluid 
through them, the result of a defective supply of 


which, on the contrary, rather increased under through them, the result of a defective supply of 
their use, the joint bemg at this time about half blood, from an unquestionable freblenws of th6 
as larne airain as the opposite sound one. circulating apparatus, which was observatole in 


had noticed thie circumstance. 

After the electro-galvanism had been applied 
every other day for a fortnight or three weeks, I 


eas. so os completely every other day for a fortnight or three weeks, i 

uwniiHBB «oiiu.»,»uv^= »»».., end ever (fci a could oTnerve a very pcvceptible altttatlon m the 

a weekneM and *U^* m walking ^ " | ^oe of tightneea m .hap. of ih. affeotod Joint, the more than ndtu^ 

font leat. pa*t ; it i. particularly painful to h« *«» •«»« "F®® quantity of .ydovial duid which remained in ila 

rtinght,inoree.p^afiyontheinner..deofthe |t»*eg^^-^^^^i^ationoftreatmentwto Cavity up to Kne. he left the hMuital havtog 

viiible within a very abort .pace of time in aper- become abeorbed ; and 1 coulff plainly pweeive 
oeptible diminution of the .welling, *o much w> that the* rounded appearance occa*ioned by the 


joinft in tile line of the apposition of the bone. . t 
^ Atiribute. hetdi.ea.e to her having faUen 
dowir .ome Het# while carrying a bucket of 

wTifin tiihA jiLa nt* ftnrainod her that the plasters became too loose to be of aer- 


become absorbed ; and I could* plainly perceive 
that the«TOtnidca appearance occasioned by the 
more solid deposit in the ligamcntoiis tissues was 
gradually becoming less and less apparent, until, 


their pressure, but were once or twice gradually becoming less ana less appareni, unui, 
1. each time inducing an observable et the end of about five weeks from her leaving 
lent, when she carelesriy slipped down the hospital, it had alm^t completely 


^ter,when.hethink..«hehm.^^ once m 

Imee m some way, but i. not quite cert, n JeS^iLrTaclitoe inducing an observable St tiie ehd of about five week, from her laying 

hi».nevcrat«:^om« ^od of hc^ SSment^ wU^ “ar.le.5y dipped down the ho.pit^ it had -li^* ®®“P»®t*l 

Lnior nniartrBtnenfai She h.s two and sprsmcd the joint, which was followed by a pewed, tad she could walk about upratin l itta 
«e dl aT aoddiSl and ooniidmble efflidon of .ynoiia, ^dthout any particular pain or in m 

•fo^v^^Av*’h«^mothcr^died prodnoiog the same ftuctuating feel and bulged joint, which, by admearoioment, did not e»^ 
jecuy Jiealtny , ner moiner aiea * . ® ^ dbeerved on her admission, to any appreciable extent the siae of the oth^ 

fonowingioineorgamo visceral du- ^ of which she had jual previoudy felt knee; it WM,in fltot, evident that ita morbU 

IS l^rself a pale, driiea to-looking being more particu- deposit, which I could have no doubt waa^^ ( 

■e marked and •®®P'^ *?}® “* troublesome in the night, so that ittaoame tho same soUd character a* «o«dUy aeeompso^ 

itricrs of ^e conflumt sm^pox. ^ j.~ toner bed, and to tevert themore advanced fiinn* of eetoftiloueexuastita, 

oonaiderably incrctoed qjj^tity ^ ofX^^ ^ a time, had been abMirbed tad taken away by the ff 

lore uarticularlv on the outer aid *4*“ P»“® “ * 


parently norfectly healthy, 
from droply following some organic visceral dis- 
ease. Bho is herself a pale, delicato-looking 
giri, her face marked and seamed with the ir- 
regular cicatrices of confluent smallpox. 
There ia a considerably increased quantity of 
syflovia vrithin the cavity of the joint, which 
causes the iiitegument to have a bulged ap- 
pekraime, more particularly on the outer and 
upper part, where the fluid causes a very per- 
ceptible and prominent fluctuating swellmg. 
ThfETO is, besideSthis, thc peculiarly rounded ^ 
pearanoe and somewhat hardened feel of scrofu- 
lous disease, thS result of the deposit of scrofu- 
lous matter in the flbreus tissues of the joint, and 
it is ekoeediiiglj tender to the touch, but without 
any externa) r^oess or inflammation. It does 


tokfln place in the Joint, ObaaPwUtma.-^I have Been somewhy 

When the pain and other signs of i nfl a mm a- in noticing the foregoing case.bey useit yy gif 
tion had subsided, and nothing remained be- me a particular opporm^y ^ 

— modua eparamU of the difforent local 

(a) I have observed that the blood of some wtoh I 
Bcrbfuloua pktients is darker coloured than na- wHnesalng their iseue in at least a 


anj externo) redness or inflammation. It does upon ^ r— by^tie pfosrifr< 

^not give her anysparticnlor pain to stand upon the feeble action of the heart , the latter toCtoe piafw, JL-^-Irtlble 

the nmb, icvih walk with the leg the SI^t*a disease^a^^niMlihe hSbSi^pAbi& 

straightened, bslrthe e^kercise cHuscs an increase in the formatioh Of the lardacoous depoai^t whi^ pa^ 


straightened, bwthe exercise causes an increase in tiic tonnation ox me laraacwu* uepumi. ahe* derived ewt flieidSt* 

of the sweUlngTftm'iwds. SBie rt«e* that she give. fl»ep«!uB«rtypuffr*pp«»«wce»oftta mis- 

hs. been, for J loim. tim. «. she «m recollcot. ttaen for tot in *h® b« 

stfbjectto cold hmiL Mid_^. tadth* circuls- m welln. ito depotitjto t|»^toof^j>*^i« th.t .U tiMMfMMili.l mtaMf ' ' 


sifojectto cold 


, and the circula- as well 


Imayebsem that ill these ejfliiddial »ieaffi((' 
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upon the local dUaaao ; from all, however, that I 
could observe, they each of them appeared to act 
precisely in the same manner, by accelerating 
the capillary osculation of the pmt, and thus 
momotiiig absorption of the synovial and 
Ohrinotts exudations, os well os, for the time at 
least;, preventmg any fU^er morbid deposit : 
both of whi8b o^ecU this foioed and carefully 
sustained acceleration of the capillary circu- 
f lation seefldis e^Q;>able ef fulfilling, provided the 
means be rstfularly and unintennittingly perse- 
vered in, and tlAir efiect kept up untU the full 
mult of their employment is obtained ; and it is 
probable that almost* all the local applications 
usually employed for the treatment of scrofulous 
diseases, such as blisters and stimulating lini- 
ments, mercurial and iodic plasters, act m the 
samepaftner, by directly stimulating the capillary 
venous circulation, and thus favouring the ab- 
oontion of the deposited lymph. 

It is probable, also, that most of the internal 
remedies, especially those of a metallic nature, 
oonunonly prescribed as alteratives, act in the 
smo manner, by their being taken into the mass 
of the blood, md, thus acting as foreign matter 
m the circulating fluid, excite the heart to an in- 
creased action ; and, as the capillary circulatfbn 
cannot fail to participate in the vascular com- 
motion thus produced, they materially assist the 
good effects of the local applications, provided, 
at the time of their administration, there bn 
vii vtia sufficient to allow of their being sub- 
^uently eliminated from the system. The 
effects of their not being so eliminated in de- 
bilitated constitutions am too well known to re- 
quire notice. 

The effect of the sulphur, as administered in 
tbe foregoing case, wa^ manifestly to accelerate 
the capillary circulation, the patient feeling, as 
1 have often observed in similar cases, a degree 
of warmth in her •extremities, and particularly 
14 tlm afibeted part. Sliortly after taking it, as 
•he herself exprSesod it, the medicine “sodned 
to go to the part and aearch it,’’ which I could 
not but attribute to its action on the blood, b 
inoreimng activity of the oiroulalion ; and x 
have been mformed by patient, who have visited 
I ans, Bardgc, the £aux Bonnes, and other 
places, for the purpose of taking the natural 
sulphureous waters, that tliey have frequently 
orocnenced the samtf sensatloiiB of warmth after 
taking them even in moderate doses — a circum- 
stance which would rotidor greavcautioi^ neces- 
sary to avoid excess in the quantity taken, as 
tending to apoplectic fulness, and an injurious 
oetermmation of the blood to internal organs, 
w^h sometimes follows their immoderate use. 

The particular part which the sulphur na- 
turally existing in tJie economy may be said to 
play in the production and sustenance of animal 
It IS impossible accurately to determine; 
wrt it IS certm that, etpeoiallyin the earlier 
periods of scrofulous disorder, where the disease 
is oh^mtensed by general coldness of the ex- 
tre^tiis and cutaneous suriace, vast quantities 
this substance are sometimes separated ftom 
the *mas8 of the blood in the form oL sulphu- 
retted hvdrogenf^as, as well as in that of sidphur 
uambliied, as is easily proved by obemioal ex- 
immants, but more obviously and simply by a 
oivcumstluise which cannot but have been ob- 
•Spwd by aveiy one who Km paid any attention 
to Mam d&eases, which is, that the matter 
of 1b#.discnaig«s from soroftilouB absaasies and 
scimidWlsbMng with the lead osmmonly used in 
aiedmm^ plaetate, abnost invariably tiims them 
of a blMhish«dm» the imul^qf the produotUm 
: thus <^riy showing that 
■mihiir fr in this maimer dmeh^ed from the 


quantity of sulphur in the eirculating blood has 
something to do with this maintenance of the 


system toing the progrem of these disorders. 
-Wf^OfSional exemve iirodttction «f cystine 
In the urine, whjuAt is stated by Dr, Ooldihg 
^ ^ •tronglir indicative of the seiolhlous 
tiMhiiii, is another pmof that* at this anbmaace 
no loss timn twentynibt per cent, of 
.Iwige jgi ntf tim nmstabe thus parted 



idljSSfeif 'f 
«IIWMiDVtt| 1 


\ I 


, te like pmpotei of pne* 
it, that the preaenee of a due 


animal heat, and, vice vend, that from the want 
of it (as there roust be where so much of it is in 
these ways discharged from the system) the tem- 
perature of the body is kept below the natural 
healthy standard, I have exhibited it in almost I 
all the oases of scrofula which have lately come 
under my notice, with a view to ascertain if the 
restoration of this import^t element to the blood 
is really capable of restoring the defective animal 
heat in these disorders ; and the result of my ob- 
servation has been, that it seems either directly 
or indirectly, in some degree to operate in this 
manner ; and I have every reason to believe that 
when carefully and asAduously administered in 
small doses, insufficient for an aperient effect, it 
is a most valuable and emoacious remedy for the 
treatment of scrofulous diseases. (a) 

To ensure its best effects, 1 have exhibited it in 
its purest state, as completely freed as possible 
from the sulphate of lime, ^th which it is 
usually largely adulterated, and to the presence 
of which the more common specimens in a great 
measure owe their aperient quality, especially 
the commonest and impurest of all the sulphur 
vivum, as Jt is vulgarly called, wilieh, from this 
circumstanco, is in great repute among the poor 
as an effective cathartic ; the presence of this 
substance, however, in these commoner kinds of 
sulphur would render them of little service in 
the treatment of scrofulous disorders, in which 
it is necessary, to ensure its beneficial action, that 
the remedy should find its way into the mass of 
the blood, which it is not able to do, or at least 
very slowly and imperfectly, when, by reason of 
its adulteration, its principal action is upon the 
intestines. I have generally found that in a short 
time after the commencement of this treatment-^ 
coupled with other important hygienic means 
which it is unnecessary to mention, further than 
that they have comprised pure air, wholesome 
and nutritious food, and gentle and well-regu- 
lated exercise— the action of the heart, previously 
feeble, has become altered in its strength, and 
that the extremities and cutaneous surface, 
which a little time before were habitually cold, 
have recovered a certain degree of permanent 
warmth which has manifestly aided the removal 
of any local scrofulous affection to which the 
patients submitted to this treatment have been 
subject. It has appean^d in every case to act by 
stimulating the heart to a more healthy action, 
and has thus necessarily produced a correspond- 
ing vigour of the capillary circulation, upon 
which it would seem that the successful treat- 
ment of local scrofulous disorders principally 
depend^ 

In conclusion, I would venture to make a few 
remarks on the pathological origin of scrofula — a 
subject of much importance, as leading to a cor- 
rect line of practice in the treatment, and without 
a clear notion of which, whatever may be the 
true theory of the disease, the medical manage- 
ment must be based upon uncertain and em- 
pirical principles. It has appeared to me, and 1 
have been much struck by the oircumstanoe, 
that in most of those cases of scrofulous disease, 
which during J:he last twenty years I have had 
an opportunity of investigating after death, the 
heart, in respect to sise and its probable power 
of duly distributing the blood through the body, 
has been pretematurally small, and, in respect to 
ita volume, imperfectly developed ; and reaeoning 
from auffiogy, It would be strange if this were 
otherwise, for, while we observe that the muaoujUu 
eyatem gmmiUy in scrolulous subjects is in like 
manner fbeUy developed, there is no renson 
why the heart, so essentiallT muscular as it is, 
should be excluded from this general imperfec- 
tion, 

I regiet that, owing probably to the attention 


(a) The torn in which I have usually ad- 
ministerad it is as IsBowai-^ft, Qnlphttna puii- 

ortirieeadayhiatumbletfhUfn newmOk* It 
la ooeaaioDBBy eombined with a alight Chalybeate. 


of observers not haring been particular ly di*^ 
rected to the subject, 1 can derive but slight ad- 
vantage to my theoiy from the researches or 
support of others, as with the exception of an 
obpcrvation of tho celebrated Louis, in his work 
on “ Thoracic Diseases,*' in reference to Ihia 
peculiar ])athological condition of the heart, as 
coxmected with pulmonary consumption, 1 have 
not been able t^light on a single remark of any 
author, either ancient or modem, as bearing at 
all upon tho subject. M. Louis remarks, “ In 
112 oases, where death was caused by phthisis, 
I have only found three examples of ah dvident 
incrcue in the size of the heart. In tlio great 
inajority of cases the heart was under its usual 
dimensions, being not more than one-half or 
two- thirds its natural volume ;'* and in a note by 
my learned ooUcague, Dr. Cowan, he mentions 
that Dr. Clarke, in his work “ On Climate,” 

f . 318, remarks, ** In hereditary cases of phthisis 
think the powers of the heart ye under the 
ordinary standard ; a small, feeble heart 1 con- 
sider a strong prcdisposuig cause of consump- 
tion.” 

These oref however, sufficient proofs that these 
accurate obscrjrcrs had not overlooked this pe- 
culiar pathological condition, in refercMU'e to 
phtliisis as an aggravated and fatal form o$ 
scrofulous disorder, and ns particularly indica- 
tive of this diathesis. I have, ihcrclbrc, quoted 
their opinions as tho best means of substan- 
tiating^y own views respecting it. 

I But whether this preternatural smallness of 
the heent be on invariable pathological con- 
dition, as connected with the scrofulous diathesis, 
or not, it is certain, and must have been 
generally noticed, that, in all those persons who 
have been the subjects of scrolulous disorders, 
the distribution of tho blood into the more 
distant parts of the body has been but imper- 
fectly and languidly performed, as evidenced by 
the pale and bloodless appearance of the skin of 
thoso parts, as well as by the persistent coldness 
of the hands and feet, which is an almost 
constant concomitant circumstance; and, as on 
auscultating the heart it almost always appears 
to bo pretematurally feeble in its contraction, it 
is fair to infer that thut feeble action, dependent 
probably on its imperfect development, may be 
the cause, through tho consequent retardatimi of 
the circulating stream, of this particular symp- 
tom of coldness, whereby, also, tho healthy 
action of the nervous system of distant parts be- 
comes impaired mgl incimablc of performing ita 
part in the development ot tho animal heart. 

1 have little doubt that any considerable or 
long-continued retardation of the current of the 
blood through any part of the body tends to 
produce a deposit of its more solid fibrous 
eloment in parts disposed by previous irritation 
to receive it ; and, as an instance of this effect, I 
need only mention the increase in the quantity 
of lymph deposited in an aneuriamal sac, when 
partial compression, producing only a retar- 
dation of the stream, has been applied to the 
main artery of the limb, os wolk as by 
tho occasional effects of inflammation ob- 
structing, by the effusion of lymph, the passage 
of the blood through a varicose vein, where we 
frequently observe a deposit of flbrine in the 
cellular texture, both above and below the ob- 
structed point, and also in the oedema ac- 
companying car^c diseases obstructing the 
heart's action ; and, reasoning from more ordinary 
anslogieSf it is easy to unawstand that a slow- 
flowing stream of water will deposit a groattr 
quantity of the suspended debi^ than one that 
has been subject to a moreirapiff current ; and I * 
have also lately keen informed^ an eminent 
engineer, well acquainted with tin sflbjeot, that 
in some recent endeavours to convey liquid ma- 
nures to a distance from the pumps employed 
in propelling them, if any failure or loss of 
power has occurred to the propelling mean^ the 
mote solid particles have been deposited in the 
tubes* smd Bas thus lost much of its nutritive 
eiisltof this without regard to the tempera- 
tore m the fluid oonveyed, ^ 

DoubUeiea elio* the diminution oftempeftitoil 
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jA tlie ^xtremiti^Ht which aliftost always coexiata 
with Aci^rofuloas disease, assists in promoting the 
deposit of the solid fibrinous matter naturally cx- 
isang in the blood, inasmuch us wo know that 
uttno of a certain temperature, whon yoided per- 
fMhr dear, will, on oooling, deposit its more 
solid elements ; and, so far as it would seem that 
the loss Of temperature in inorganic fluids occa- 
sions a deposit of their solid elements, I hare 
little doubt but that an analog, modified of 
course by the influence of vital action, Will in 
some degree hold good as regards the circulating 
blood. • r 

I have been thus particular in these observa- 
tions, because 1 was anxious to ^plain the theory 
upon which 1 acted in the treatment of the fore- 
going case— my object having b§en in this, as 
well as in many other cases which I have 
treated, to counteract the physical effects 
resulting from a defective distribution of the 
blood through the from an assumed im- 
perfect development of the heart, either con- 
genital — coexistent, in fact, with the earliest 
periods of fcutal lifo--or from an tirrest of its 
growth in youth, which I have thouglit to be, in 
most of the lustances I have witnessod, the main 
cause and origin of the disease; aifvl acting fully 
imon this hypothesis, by using every moans 
assiduously ana perseveringly— such as by gentle 
and vfell -regulated exercise, which it is known 
is capable of increasing the tone of the muscular 
structure in other parts of the body, and would, 
of course, do the same indirectly by the ncurt ; 
and by other means, such as by acting upon the 
heart by internal remedies capable of stimulating 
it to a more healthy action through the medium 
of the blood itself, as well as by the modes of 
local treatment I have mentioned — I have suc- 
ceeded beyond my most sanguine expectations 
in rolioviiig some of the most obstinate symp- 
toms of this disease, and in some instances have 
had reason to believe that 1 have removed the 
disea&e itself and its peculioi' diathesis from the 
system. 

REMAJIICS ON AMPUTATION OF THE 
FINGERS AND TOES. 

By GEORGE WILLUM^ON, E»q., Btafl-SurgHon, 
Fort Pitt. 


During the last seven years I have been in the 
habit of operating in the manner about to be do- 
soribod. None of the methods are strictly new, 
but are modifications of thoje generally per- 
formed. They appear, However, to possess seve- 
ral advantages. 

If a portion of a finger is to be removed at the 
articulations of the ph^anges, a common narrow, 
sharp-pointed bistoury is pushed from one side 
of the finger to the other, in front of the joint, 
and the flap made ; the knife is now laid perpen- 
dicularly upon tile lateral ligament, then brought 
across the joint, and the oUkt lateral ligament 
cut ; by this proceeding the joint is at once 
opened, and notliing romaiiih but to divide the 
skin pos^riorly. In amputaiing between the 
first and second phalanges, transfixion is made 
opposite to the large fold in the integuments in 
front, and the joint is at once come upon, as the 
two exactly correspond. The articulation be- 
tween the second and third phalanges is one line 
in front of the fold. By cutting into the joint 
posteriorly there is always considerable difiiculty 
in getting the knife between the bones, so as to 
make the flap ip thb palmar aspect ; in oonse- 
(luanoo of the extensor tendon having been 
divided, the flexor contracts and drags the pha- 
^ limx which is to fie removed in front of the one 
whioh remains^ The flap in the palmar aspect 
being mad© flSt that AfiicuUy is avoided, and 
the operation is pexformed with more rapidity 
and ease. 

In removing the whole of the finger the 
method adopted is this. TBte ]^olnt of the knilo 
is laid on the skin, half on inch sbove the articu- 
lation, carried down straight over it« and then 
brought by the side of the fingei* into the large 
fold in front, and continued upwards on the 
oyposive sitle to join the indsion on the dorsum* 


This incision is performed by one continuous 
sweep from left to right, without removing the 
knife. The finger is now pressed well out so as i 
to put the ligaments on the stretch, the joint 
entered, and the operation included. 

Having determined previously to remove the 
head of the metacarpal bone along with th© 
linger, the same mode of proceeding is adopted, 
wltnout, however, opeuiug the jomt. The in- 
cision is commenced on tlie dorsum, about an 
inch and a half above the joint, carried straight 
down, then brought round into the large fold in 
the palm, and continued upwards to where it 
began ; the blade of the knife is now placed 
parallel with the metacaroal bone, aud carried 
round its head from right to left, and brought 
I' back in the reverse manner, and the bone divided 
by the forceps. By thisSnethod there is no cica- 
trix in the palm, the flaps arc smooth and regu- 
lar ; the operation is also quicker in its per- 
formance, and leaves a much better and neater I 
covering tlian by the mode usually followed. I 
When amputating the thumb and metacarpal 
bone, the o^ierator stands either on tlie inner or 
outer side ot the oriii, but I prefer the inner aide 
as most convenient. The point of a long, nar- 
row, straight bistoury is oniorcd opposite to the 
articulation of the metacarpal bone and the 
trapezium, passed under the adductors, and its 
point made to appear in the folds of integuments 
betwixt the thumb and fore-finger, and by cut- 
ting outwards a flap is formed ; the knife is now 
laid upon the angle of the iucLsiop, betw^een the 
thumb and finger, and continued over the dorsum 
of the bon© to the part where it -vras entered to 
transfix. The thumb is then firmly grasped by 
the operator, aud the soft parts divided down lo 
the aiU^lculation, which is now disarticulated with 
great facility. The result of this operation is 
exactly the same as that recommendevl by Mr. 
Liston. One of the chief points to be attended 
to before commencing un operation is to liave a 
good position for its performance : in Mr. Lis- 
ton's method the surgeon stands in front, and is, 
consequently, very awkwardly placed for dis- 
articulating the metacarpal bone ; whereas, by 
standing behind, the operator has the power of 
putting the muscles and ligaments on the stretch, 
and dislocating the bone with great facility. 

For the removal of a whole toe the same oval 
method, as it may be called, is adopted. It is 
here of still greater ad vantage, as there is no 
cicatrix left in^tho solo of the foot to annoy the 
patient when w^alking. Tlie metatarso-] halan- 
goal articulations of the small toes are deeply 
seated in the ball of the foot, and the knife must 
be carried by the method usually practised to 
the extent of two inches into the sole to reach 
the joint, and, on disarticulutinc the bone, the 
integuments arc notched and cut iu a very awk- 
ward manner; in the method recommended 
thf'HO objections are removed. 

In amputating th(‘ finger the head of the meta- 
carpal bone should always be removed ; but in 
the toes it ought, if possible, lo be preserved, 
especially that of the great toe, tor the purpose^ 
oi giving greater support in walking. 

'iihe toes, with the whole of the metatarsal 
bones, can be removed in the same manner ; the 
great and little toes are those tnat most fre- 
quently require to be amputated; this enn be 
effected by making a straight incision along the 
dorsum, brought down into the fold in the sole, ^ 
and tewninatinff in an acute angle near it^ com- 
mencement. Ine bone is then cleared and dis- 
articulated. 


INTRODUCTORY LECTURE ON INSA- 
NITY AT THIS HUNTERIAN SCHOOL 
OF MEDICINE.— 28, BunpouD-surAiui. 


Mr. Morison, son of Sir Alexander Morison, 
commenced a course of lectures on Insanity at 
the above school on Wednesday^ May 3, at ten 
o'clock, when he dwelt nl^on th6 importance of 
the subject, and dejiioted, in strong oplours, the 
111 effects which are likely to ensue from ns 
neglect. He satdi lot us pietuie to ounejSws 
one in whom we are deeply interested depmed 


of intellect — that noble endowment which chirfy 
distinguishes us from the inferior animals . Al- 
though ho rotains the outward figure of th© 
human species, within all is coufu^d and de- 
ranged ; a stranger to the pleaures of wiety and 
a disturber of its peace, 1^ disordwefl imagiin%* 
tion transforms his bat friends 
and every eflbrt oL friendship 
his relief is viewed with apathy or wijh sus- 
picion. At one time he revels^ rn s^sgtneiy 
pleasure, at another he groans under ideal woe ; 
sometimes, inflated with pride* he- regards ^ery 
one around him with conten9pt, or, 3 

with fear, he shrinks from their sight. At other 
times he raves with ungovernable fuiy» 
to he sunk in the deepest despair. Incapable oi 
attending to his own preservation, were ho not 
restrained by tlie friendly hand of ot^rs, 
wretched sutforer would trequently put an cn 
at once to his miseries and hU life. 

To this distressing train of symptoms, espe- 
cially if iudicious treatment be not early oppoaea, 
there too often succeedb deinontia or fatuity— that 
state of the lowest degradation winch presenta 
to our view' the hiqniliating spectacle ol wnw 
has emphatically been termed “the human mma 
in fuiiis" — :i spoctacle which must continually 
(pci'ite the most mclancholly reflections and un- 
availing regtets. . 

To iny father belongs the credit of havmg nrat 
specially directed *tho attention of prottbsioiml 
men in England to the subject of insanity. Aa 
early us the year 1823 he delivered a eoui'so ot 
lectures to the profession, and such other gently 
nu n as felt nn interest in.the subject ; and m the 
execution ol this hiudnble design ho 
couraged by his Royal Highness the late Duke 
of York . These lectures hu li as been in the habit 
of delivering from that time lo the present. 

Ill the yeam 1S43 and 18 M a course of lectures 
on the Medical 'I reutmr'iit of' Insanity was de- 
livered at St. Luke's Hospital* Ifr* Millingen 
also,* at the Webtern Literor^ Institution m 
liinccster-aquare, delivered a course of lecturM 
on the Pas.sions and Aflections— a subject which 
you w’lll at once perceive bears very largely on 
that now under considcralion. Still more re- 
cently Dr. C’onollyhas been giving a spries of 
clinical demonstruiions at the Middlesex County 
Asylum, whicNh have met with widl-dcBCTveQ 
attention. . . 

But still, notwithstanding these praiseworthy 
endeavours, th<? w'holc subject of the nature, 
causes, and ticatmcnt of mental disorders has 
been most unaccountably overlooked in the 
education of medical men, sriice I am, I believe, 
the first who has ventured to deliver a course ot 
leoturess on insanity at • any medical school in 
England. The opportunity of doing so has been 
given me by my fneud Dr. Aldis, whom I 
beg to thank most sinrerely, not only for the 
personal favour to myself, but also on behalf ot 
the profession, lor having set au example which 
1 trust w'ill lu* speedily followed by all tlie other 
schools *and colleges throughout England. 

It IS perfectly inccijiHistont with common sqpae 
to suppose that a man shall intuitively knbW 
how tq trSat insanity ; indeed, it is universalw 
allowed to bo a most difficqlt and mysteviQ^ 
disease, and yet it is almost the only one m 
w hich the medical Student receives no parUouw 
instruction. In his attendance on the hotpillils 
he will, in oil probability, have met with 
every other variety of disease which 
human nature ; at all events, his friU 

have supplied him with some mfbnaatieai 90 ^ 
their treatment. But, except as being iaoidenta% 
touch^ upon in the*Iecturea on UmwAc 
it appears almost eiferely neglected in the eompB 
of a medical education ; and, aa the auhi^t does 
not ihrm a branch of qxammation, the pupili 
turally employ their time in thoeeatwolfes whieh 
will be djroctly available, and aesUt them in oV 
taining their medical oertiiQycates, the resuU 
that profossional iaen, in other rosjgieota 
educated, commence prmUto, itoos§i.^jUi U iwit. 

that students tofrs oompelloa tp ptocU^ 
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ctfrti'fioates of attendance on a course of locturea 
on insanity. The nosological divisions ot the 
insane state were then alluded lOi as wt ll as tin* 
order in which the phenomena of insaiiLiy make 
theh appearsBoei to be described in the i'uture 
ItCtures; and this interesting lecture was con- 
chkiM hJ an eki^Tate i||>count of the ancient 
history of iftsanity* ^ 

These lectures will be continued every Wed 
nssdsy merniif^at ten o'clock, and are delivered 
gratuitously to the pupils of the school and to 
medical praotitlonerBi 

it 


ON NITRA.TE 01^ SILVER IN CERTAIN 
CASES OF DYSENrERY, WIT'II 111! 

Harks on its use in, ulceration 

OP THE MUCOUS MEMBRANES OE- 

NBRALLY. * 

Coniinunioat«d by W. GAULIKK, Eeq., Uickmaiiswoilh 

In a paper which 1 published in Novembor 
las^ through the medium of tlxi:$ journal, on tlio 
use of a strong solution of the nitrate of tsilver in 
erysipelas and many other forms of cutfiTieim.s 
disease, 1 then stated it to be my irnpressiun 
that the efficacy of the nitrate as a topical aiT|)li 
cation depended ou its immediate power of 
stimulating or rousing the languid sonsihilities o’f 
the capillary vessels, which had been <le])rivcd of 
their tonicity or elastic force by previous undue 
action. From the very ample opportunitieh 1 
have had oi using this suit in soiution m tlic 
various forms of chronic infUimmatiou and eoii- 
gostion of all the tissues, wdiere actual contact 
could be ensured, 1 feel cuuviuci d that tlu! foie- 
going is the only physiological explanation to be 
giv^ of its mode of action, mid that, when 
topical agtijicy is required as an adjunct to con- 
BUtutioiiul treatment, the nitrate stands highest 
on the list of remodies. 

If wo giro to view chronic inflammation or, 
rather, the chrdniclty of disease, in its general 
acceptation, as an engorged condition of tin* 
capillaries, with diminished action dependent 
upon a loss of nervous influence, reducing them 
to a somewhat partially paralyzed condition, we 
may readily account for tlie direct tonic plan (,C 
treatment oflcriiig the greatest advantage over 
every other, • 

Hero we have •the stimulating • jirinciplo 
carried out through the meduiiii ot the dnu- 
lation ; and, although it may too inucli to 
affirm that •the modus opemndt is jlieciaely 
analogous to that laid down for the niLratc' or 
any other astringonf in supcriicial iufluiumatioii, 
still the eflect in both instances is the same. 

The fact will not bo for a moment doubted 
that the constitution is generally the primary 
^ttse of all ailments ; but, should a superlicial 
inflammation which hus its origin in this cause 
run into ou evil of greater magnitude, an ojipo- 
sito state of things takes place : the constitution 
is 4hen spcondarily alfeciod by virtue of the 
morbid irritability set up in the nervous system, 
arwj the fom et orir/o fiu^i is transfeired to 
tito local effect, the wearied energies of the sys- 
tem but too plainly showing that soifle jjiorbid 
^enoy has obtained the mastery over tliern ; and 
it happens that, unless the local mischief be 
subdued, the constitutiun will sink. 

X of opinion that in dysentery and ulcc* 
ration of mucous surfaces generally, the topical 
treatment by iqjection has not been so efficiently 
undertaken as it deserves. When we reflect 
tbgt pathdlop^y shows lis a disease wliich has 
eamnienoed in inflammation or congestion of 
the muoous membranes of tUj^owels, and which 
ter l^e most part has exh^ited the greatest 
aipount of destruction on the largo intestines, 
wdtere the etimulatlng principle may bo readily 
brought into operation through the medium of 
we are warranted in antipipating 
beimt by their administration at an earlier stage 
diaeaao than is ,gent(Hly laid downm 
thiji aubjeoti oui? timu b^ing to ^e- 
be^ uloaratioh or 
tait^ plm i fer to m aoms^ts 
Ibhh an Igiiie^ arh«a tha vital powm m | Si 


HUiking, with mudi hope of benefit, is asking too 
much at their hands. 

Until lately I w as not prepaicd to speak of the 
uitrutc ill this diKetisc ; indeed I hail not iiotued 
accurately the effect produced by using aKtriii- 
gents of a spccilic hind at a very early stage of 
aysentery ; but, having some cases under my 
care in whicli I was deeply interested, aiifl 
which had resisted all previous treatment, I ad- 
ministered the nitrate, and, from the circum 
stance of ilie result being most satisfactory, am 
induced to publish the following cases somewdiat 
in detail, more especially us the history will not 
be found to contain the mere recoid of cortiaiii 
cases which luive been ronducted to a favourable 
terininaiion, but to leave an impression, it is 
hoped, on the mind of the reader by the contrast 
winch the casc^ tlicniaflves manifest of the real 
and substantial eflicuey of the means employed. 

The eases are leplete with interest (to me) 
from the eireumslancethnt 1 am not aware of the 
nitrate ever having bi*en used in the form ot in- 
jection in dysentery by any writer on that disease. 
'J'he neighbourhood, at the lime! nm alluding to, 
was loaded witli almost oveiy kind of disease, 
and all nssuming the adynuunr; form, but, niorc 
generally thaii any other, typhus ffever prevailed. 

r.‘— On llm 8th ot Iiecember, 1S17, 1 was 
eonsulted by a fiieiid of mine respecting his little 
boy, aged eight, who had just returned from 
school with a ^onge^^ed condition ot tlio con- 
junctiva ol tin lelt eye; it did not give pain, 
neither did he express himself as being ill ; 
llnri' was a giTat look of debility about him, and 
want of health ; the tongue was slightly coutctl, 
and a few aphthoun iileers were to be seen scat- 
tered oecttnionally about the lips ; pulse 101), 
and small ; extremities cold ; appetite capricious. 
Under u mild form of treatment the congested 
state of the conjunctiva readily yieldefi, and by 
the 13tli no trace of tho disease remained, but 
still liis general Inxilth did not improve; the lips 
ajipeared tumid and pouting, and a deep and 
uiiliealthy ulcer had cstablishod: itself in the 
lovN’cr one. Ordered dccoct. einchon. and nitric 
.iLid, to be taken daily, with grey powder and 
rhubarb at night, and an oceasionnl laxative. 

Cam-: ‘J.—Oo visiting my patient, on the 18th, 
my opinion w.m consuUed rcsp(*etirig another 
liild in the s luie lamily, two years old, W'ho 
had fiickenod with the ordinary symptoms of 
dciangcMiient oi‘ tin d i genitive oigatn., 

1 'j. riiejr was git'fil irntability of the bowels, 
and the iiiotitms, vvlindi were very frequent, con- 
sisted of irregular })it-ceb of white; suetty-looking 
mutter, mixi'd wdth u peculiar green substanci-, 
resembling chop))ed spinach, in ghffiular 
musses f(a) these symptoms continued increasing 
until til ere avus a ronstant involuntary discharge 
from the rectum ol blood and pus, in a state of 
intimate adnuxture, resembling strawberry 
cream, accompanied with intense suffering. 

On the li.'hti iliL ease tcrminulcd fatally. 
P()st~moriA)tn J^LXifmhwtion tr.n hours after Death, ' 
— On opening the abdoLiien, and viewing its con- 
icrils in jiifK, all the viscera had a most px- | 
hangtuMe and ]m11k 1 apjiearanee, with the excep- 
tion of the livi'i, which was excessively engosged 
with blood ; gall-bladder distended with black 
vi'fcid bile, anil the ductus choledochus blocked up 
with the same in a concentrated state. Tracing 
tho iutostines, fruni the stomach downwards, 
^thc mucous membrane put on the foltawing 
‘‘appearance : - Stomach collapsed, particularly 
pale, and free from any trace of disease; Brener .| 
glands healthy. The first appearance of disease 
showed itself in the lower part of the ilaum, 
whore h tinge of redness, with thn‘ad8 of lymph, 
began to manifest itself. Proceeding dow'n'wards 
to the caput coli, there was disease varying in 
in tensitji from softening of the mucous coat to> 
extensive ulceration.' This tract of intestine ^ 
cemtained about 1 5 of pus ; tho caput coli was 
full of sanguineous pus, and extensively ulcerated. 
Tho sains amount of disease occupied the whole 
of liho colon ; mucous membrane between tlm 


ulcers was pallid softened ; tho rectum wy " 
gangrenous almost its entire length, and broke) 
clown under the most carefurmanipulating; the 
iiiuc.ms coat ef the btadclcr was also in a st^c of 
ulcerulion ; the kidneys larger than niituTul, uud 
contained in their calyces several small lithic 
acid calculi. 

Oasu a.— On the 16th another child, aged 
four years, was seized suddenly vdth faintness 
amounting to complete insensibility, during 
which hiN bowels were relieved involuntarily# 

17. PiiHsrd n restless night ; frequent dejections 
of the bowels of a precisely similar ohasaoter to 
thoHc dcaciibi'd m ilic early part of case 2, which 
rapidly put on ti purulent form, mixed with 
blood, ocuusLonally alternated by dejections of 
pux'o blood. 

From the co*mmcnrcinout the child manifested 
great prosifation, imd on ibo 21st had bleeding 
fiom iht^ nose and gums. 

11). Mel Dr. ConqueHt in consultation, with 
whom 1 had some conversation oft the propriety 
of Using tho nitrate of «dv|| injection, seeing 
every otlu-r 1‘orm had bci'n tried in case 2 without 
benefit. Having liis acijuiesi ence, 1 gave an in- 
jection cionlaining two grains of the argent! 
iiitriis with l#in. ol laudanum in an ounce and a 
half of thin mucilage, al twelve a.m. The ad- 
iiiinislratioii prodincd considerabh; pain, hut the 
effect was most satisfactory : the tenesmus, 
w'hicli bad been distressing, was soothed, and 
the bowels did not act again until ten a.m. tlie 
following day, being a period of ten hours, when 
a disposition to irritability again manifested itself, 
blood and pus still continuing to pass. I there- 
fore repeated the injection, and prescribed decoct, 
eiiichoiia, nitric acid, and tinct. opii. Bowels 
not relieved again for twenty-four nours, when 
feculent matter passed ; still some blood. Gave 
anutlier injection, and from this time the case 
progressed favourably, but slowly, to a state of 
licaltli. 

Oil tho 24 th, case 1, which had remained sta- 
tionary, evinced symptoms of an acuto character, 
similar to tlioso before described ; the bowels 
Avere purged several times in rapid succession, 
and bloody sponges constituted the chief feature 
of each. The general appearance of the boy was 
distressing 10 a degree: fact* pole; features col- 
lapsed ; pulse Hcarcely perceptible ; feet and legs 
Cold, Avith slight tenderness over tho abdomen. 
For these symptoms 1 administered an injection 
as before, and iiiiphed a large blister sprmklcd 
with camphor and opium over the bowels, *to re- 
main on six hourl. • 

26, Bowels not relieved. 

26. Passed a feculent motion free from blood. 
Ordered decoit. cinchona, nitric acid, Avith hyd. 
creta and Dover’s powder, aa. gr. iij., every night, 
wdth half a grain of opium added. From this 
time the case gradually progressed to conva- 
lescence. 

The others were cases of troublesome chronic 
cliarrha'A, and lu re the result was alike successful. 

In these cases it would appear that the large 
iutoxtine was the primary seat of q^ceration; 
hence the advantages of topical treatment, and 
the decided effect produced by the nitrate, when 
all the other pojiulur astringents failed, speak 
loudly in favour of its employment in cases of a 
similar kind ; and, should experience prove it to 
be os useful generally in those chronic formn of 
diarrheea so perplexing to tlie practitioner as X 
havo found it in tho few oases iu which I have 
employed it, it will bo a vnluable adjunct m our 
present list of remedies. In all the 
statements given of the trcatpicnt of A j wtm 
cholera, most writers apgear tfl agree in 
portance of cheoj^ng the eiiorm^^ deniAiod mado* 
on the animal powers, by the discharge 

of serum from the bowels, and to a 

variety of astringent formulm for ugeotions. 
Would not the nitrate be useM in these cases ? 

It would appear to ifte justly worth a ttial. 


WAR-orvioa, h|ay23.-^Hoa|»itBl-StaEff ) Asli*l>» 
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MtOGRCtt OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 

< ' HOTEL DfEU. ' 

Oukical St7RO£Ry, hy Paofemob llotrx* 

CALCULUS. 

A mtn, aged twenty-five, was admittedinto tlie 
pBOfeasor's wards for the treatment of Voaloal 
mteaae. For the last seven yean tlie natwnt 
nad experienced pains in the hypomatiie ndon 
^ auffened from nephiitio ooUcrTlie urine 
deposited a^dork' sediment, and some 

Wucotu droits. On exMBiMticm with th« 
imtlieter, a. Roux found at eaoh exoloration. in 
the same spot, a hard aphiitance. xSinnnto 
iMount the form of the cxmeSr^d its direction, 
the surgeon cmme to the fsonclnaion that the con- 
cretion occupied the anterior waU of «he urinary 
reservoir, somewhat to the tight side, and that it 
was constituM by a calculus incarcerated in the 

S of the ti aCy , .The sound produced by 
the xoreigni^y with the catheter was 
yhw^ ^ vanouB occasions, and no 
oouorae^tobe admissible as lOcthe diog- 
iU^iO^my was resolved upon, and, the 
p resen ce^ of the concretion being oAce more as- 
operation was rapidly and 
calculus was vainly 
^ hour M. Koux continued 

loi teae arches ^thin the bladder with various 
luatrutuento, and also with the finger, but without 
times a catheter was passed 
mto th^ bladder through the perineal opening, 
ana met with the calculus, but whenever an 
attempt at extraction was made it faUed. The 
operation was then abandoned, and the wounds 
are now completely healed, although the symp- 
toms of stone have not one * day ceased to be 
present. 

if fundus veticee that 

omouli bei^me Med, but Boyer has met with 
them also in the anterior part of the bladder. 
The cells containing the concretions are usually 
ftrmed o^y by the mucous membrane, a portion 
Of which bulges outwards between the fibres of 
the mvioular coat ; but Frederick Meckel's case, 
.^7 the en»^pe» of the bUddei con- 
to fc^ the cell, u perfectly wdl known, 
iieoran and Heschamps have published similar 
incarceration the 
^ ® communicating 

1 by a narrow orifice* through 

Which only the concretionis aUainable. B, Bell 
Xeports instances of a ailnilar nature, in which 
bladd^, contracting upon the atone, had 
“Memoirs of the 
*«^y of Surgery” wcflndth* Bordenave,' 
huatoinioal researches 
to lithotomy, introduced a stone into the 
S through an opening 

; lateral cystotomy 
Ja^been subsequently performed, the calculus 
he found ; on further examination of 
U^lMder, It was ascertained that it was di- 
WM into jtwo cavities communicating with tach 
passage; that the atone had 

9 * add— wd, in the particular case 
!5 remarks, such is the 

^ion of M. Rqux--let us also add that calculi 
occaaioneBj |>laoe themaolves in the orifice of 
one of the Ufeteti, and there gradually increase ; 
in 81 ^. HttmirQUS fiircumstances, therefore, 
^nrbme to renm diiBoult* or even impossible, i 
dinpiosis Wl^h lU Apit seemed of a very easv 
*^*”*^ 1 . 4«feeie eases which the sur- 

l|eon of the l^ien, ^ to deal with; 

hence the singular *aad negative results of ihi 

operation— E/wibn 

XNPLmrOB OP fiXTEBsiL XlWt7|aEB UPON DIS- 
OEDBlta OF THB 

sitt^v esMs, lUttstnitiveof thiacuxioui 
hut undeniable influence, are pubhahed in thi 
JTounul to pBufkija^ees Mddioo-C&mr- 

proou of lunaoji wifli oocasionad ettaoka oi 


mama* The unfortunate man, having evaded 
his keepers, placed himself under the machine 
^ a sawmill, and was most frightfully injured. 
The back of the head had been deeply grooved 
by the engine, the integuments lacerated, and 
the bones iiyured ; the brain was even denuded 
im the occipital region, where the bone was re- 
duced to ixagments; the right forearm was 
entirely tom away below the elbow; and the 
•oft parts of both legs were much ii^ured. In 
this state of thinas speedy death was expected 
and almost wished for ; but, contrary to all hopes, 
the wounds were not fatal ; after a week a few 
words of re])entance wore obtained from the 
sufferer, and in three months all the wounds 
were healed with the exception of the forearm. 
The intolleot has recovered completely, andtherd 
seems no reason to apprehend any fresh dis- 
turbance of the mental uLculties* 

Br. Labruy^re, to whom this case is due, brings 
forward a second case of a similar nature. A 
man, aged forty- eight, affected with melancholy 
madness, endeavoured to commit suicide by 
placing himself under a large stone, which he 
caused to fall by the application of an iron bar ; 
his fatal purposp was accomplished in a moment ; 
the face was literally crushed, and the right arm 
iractured : he outlived eight days only, but 
during all that time the most evident signs of a 
complete restoration to reason were observed. 

VVe were ouTselves much struck with a case 
observed in M. Velpeau’s wards in 1837, and 
from our notes wo collect thefollowing details : — 
A clerk in a counting-house, aged forty-five, 
l(Mt the situation which supported himself and 
his family in consequence of^an apoplectic stroke 
leaving after it a palsy of the right side. After 
having exhausted Ills lost resources, during the 
twelve months which followed the seizure, the 
ui^ortunate man was driven by dospair to attempt 
suidde. Accordingly he endeavoured to blow his 
j brains out by firing a pistol into his mouth. He 
was brought to hospital in a state of mseiisibility ; 
the bullet had passed through the palate and 
lodged itself in me deepest port of the left orbit, 
whence it was subsequently extracted. The 
patient recovered, with the loss of one eye, but 
the palsy had totally disappeared, never to 
return. 

These eases illustrate powerfully the acknow- 
ledged influence of a violent Shock of the system 
upon the symptomatic alterations of the nervous 
centres. 

CLINICAL MEDICINE, BY M. LOUIS. 

We read in the “Archives” an account of 
an epidemic of dysentery observed during the 
autumn of 1840 in M. Louisas wards. l)uring 
the space of fifty days, 34 women were affected ; 
16 died ; 7 other coses were also sent into the 
wards, and 8 cases presented only partially the 
symptoms of dysentery. The epidemic was 
limited to the most salubrious and beat- ventilated 
wards of the HOtcl Dieu, and was, therefore, 
entirely referred to infection. The anatomical 
chants observed assumed five distinct forms : 
— L^Fkusion. 2. Ulceration of the follicles. 

3. Ulceration of the submucous cellular tissue, 
the mucous membrane being preserved. 4. Gan- 
grenous ulceration; and 6. Superficialandcircum- 
Bcribed ulceration. The third form, submucous 
ulceraUpn, with the raising of the mucous mem- 
lirano,%as been described in no epidemic, and 
seems to the author to be generally the first step 
towards gannenous vdeeration. The treatment 
most succesml consisted in the exhibition of 
mild purgatives. , 

Abbbnious Aoxn ik Aoub, by Db. Sawbl,^— 
Br. Bauvel, physician to the packets of the 
Meditefraneai), states that he has had^eversl 
occasions of testing th^fficocy of arsenic m ague ; 
and one of the most interesting results he has 
come to is, that the drug in some cases regulates 
the iMuroxysms. Thus, In the cdie of a la^ who 
had caught in Livadia (Greece) a most ohmnate 
Interxnittexit, which hfid for four ahonths bean 
upsuceeisfo4y treated by guiaine, the 
roxysxns were most toegmar, eseilletiiia eroefid, 
the tertian type ; under die influence ot l<^12di^ , 


of a grain of arsenious acid, the fits became 
quotidian and regular, being at the same time 
leas intense. UnioTtunately, after the third pill, 
agitation and sleeplessness occurred, together 
with cramps and intestinal derangement. Ar- 
senic was of oourae abandoned, but itsfhvourable 
effects in the fever werego nouibls distsixmiiia 
of sulphate of quinine at last arrested It enmly. 

DISEASES op THE LABTNX IS tSFASCt ; DtA&SPVB 
AND TEBATMENT. BT DB. BLAfiXS ^BOPITAL 
DBS ENFANS). 

Diseases of the larynx in geUMa^ are not, it is 
true, very common in infancy, Wt the various 
maladies which that oman cSBn be aflboted with 
during the first stage of life present a degree of 
gravi^ very different from that which ^ey as- 
sume in the adult.* On the other hand, croup, or 
diphtheritic laryngltii*, is specially obaeiHrea in 
children; its severity is excessive, and (t is 
marked by many symptoms belonging to larTi||r 
geal disease. It is, therefore, of the utmost im- 
portance to physicians to bo acquainted with 
their diagnostic signs, in order to avoid dis- 
creditable errors of prognosis, and in order to be 
enabled to have recourse to timely measures, and 
not to be taken unawares by serious and unfore- 
scctf circumstances. 

. Croup is a specific inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the larynx characterized by the 
secretion of false membranes on its surface, and 
marked by three distinct periods. The fint pre • 
sents the symptoms of angina, the predominant 
signs being sore throat, accompanied by pain in 
the anterior part of the neck, and swelling of the 
maxillary ganglions; at the same time the 
tonsils arc red and swollen, the soft palate, 
tonsils, and pharynx studded with small white 
patches, and the general symptoms are limited to 
loss of appetite and somembnle excitement. As 
soon as the larynx becomes engaged In the in- 
flammation, the second period bbgins : the cough, 
loud and hoarse, rc'scmbles the Imrking'bf a oog 
or crowing ; the voicesoon is totally extinguished, 

I and its tone is harsh like the cough. Breathing 
I is accompanied by a sound which rccals to the 
mind that produced by a saw working its way 
through a aott stone. At the same time dppnma 
appears, and the hand is carried towards the 
throat by convulsive action. Remissions often 
separate the attacks of suffocation, and asphyxia 
begins. Expectomtion is sometimes absent, but 
oocasionally causes the expuition of false mem- 
branes. ..The third period is expressive of slow 
or rapid asphyxia, complete aphonhi, laryngeal 
sonorous respiration. Convulsive actions of the 
respiratory muscles, frequency and irregularity 
of the pulse, throwing back of the head, extreme 
pulonesst and somnolenery. Death supervenes 
cither in a paroxysm of suffocation, or from a sort 
of calm asphyxia, in a slow and progressive form. 

PuBudo^croupy or laryngismus stridulus, de- 
serves, on account of its frequency, to be wdl 
known, and to be distinguished from real croup. 

It is, like the latter, on acute disease, but difto 
from it by its sudden appearance and the total 
absence of premonitory symptoms. It generally 
shows itself during the mght. The child wakes 
in a atffto of suffocation, and makes vain eflbyts 
to breathe : the eyes are bloodshot, the fkoe rOd 
and swollen, and the cough, loud and attidulous, 
is occasionally of a barking charoottr, M re- 
sembles more closely eroupal cough, behag lUirsh, 
stifled, and of a metallic aonorousnees. Respi- 
ration is aibilous ; the inspiration eftMng, nnd 
expiration nsually silent. After the F*^ox}TO, 
which is never so short as in spaefiik fkimra 
the ehfld falls asleep again, or, It Infs 

taken place during the day,riftxliMSjphinhm 
patient without preserving any iff 
whieh persists tnronghout in triie mam. In 
serious cases the paroitysnli are aS fraqueht dg 
in croup, but the remlisioniattra complete, ‘ja 
mild oasts the symptotflS dll atthsfde after 
alirming attack, tlm;yoieels hardly altared/lpd 
the pulee ia naturlR Ofl' exestotton" tff w 
throat no ftomembiraiiMeaii he dmojriLii|g 
are the .eertol gfaAdi ’AjniK 

eatarrhal bronehilis follows, aflaHto 
dually teoovefs* Whm, the oeae letwrfnMei 
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piffwMr unoonunon «ifOuiaftiaioe*^c7anoBU 
M generid, and death occotb after several 
I of aofiocation. 

p(QtUdi9 (eidn Medical Times, vol. 17, 
j an intermittent malady characterized 
‘ abort fita of auffocation aeparated by 
I if pi^eot health. The attack ia ushered 
hy hoWV^g* The respiration ia suddenly 
Jett* the gloOis was completely closed ; 
dimnf aover|d seconds the child ia threatened 
Sritb iqjlflMation ; the mouth is widely open, the 
head drawn back, the eyes fixed, the face purple ; 
after ten orttwenty seconds, during which respi- 
' ration b^B bam aSUb^ether arrested, the patient 
quietbr draws hi% breath, the attack being con- 
wdfii by a convulsive, apnorous, crowing iii- 
Spirition* In general, five or six consecutive 
paroxyama are served ; and during the attacks* 
most of the functions exTOrience some transitory 
ditturfiance ; the pulse becomes quiet and small ; 
^the pulsations of the heart irregular ; the veins 
wof the head distended, and involuntary eva- 
epations take place. No cough, no laryngeal 
pain, no change of the voice, no redness or de- 
posits are obeyed upon the mucous linings of 
the throat ; but a peculiar symptom is noticed, 
viz., contraction ot the extremities. At first the 
paroxysms are few and far between, but they 
gradually become more and more frequent, and 
at last occur cveiy day, and even every hour. 
The frequent repetition of the symptoms at last 
occasions a state of general debility and suffering, 
somnolency makes its appearance, is soon fol- 
lowed by diarrhcca, and the patient dies from the 
progress of hectic fever, if he be not carried off 
111 an attack of dyspneea. 

Simple laryngitis, presenting for its anatomical 
characters either redness of the mucous menf- 
brune, or ulcerations chiefly upon tlic inferior 
Tooal ciiords, is symptomatically expressed by 
aphoma, or hoarseness of the voice, cough, slight 
acceleration of breathing, little or no fever, and 
BO syi^pptoms of asphyxia. The dyspncca docs 
not occur in |iaroxysms ; in its severe forms the 

n “ le is freOuent, the face purple, the neck tume- 
; at a later period the voice is comploiely 
extinct, siifibcation is more and more marked, 
and death takes placo from convulsions, or from 
propagation of inflammation to the bronchial 
tubes or to the pulmonary tissue. 

(Edematous laryngiUs^ whetliar consequent (as 
in the adult) upon chronic inflammation of the 
larynx, or upon a general morbid condition of 
the subject, as in the diopKy whidi follows 
Bcarlatina^is marked by a diiflculty oi breathing 
chiefly appreciable during inspiration ; the voice 
is Unchanged, anfl death is brought on by as- 
phyxia. If the oedema be considerable it can 
be detected by the Anger introduced into the 
larynx, (a) 

Hence, glancing generally at disoascs of the 
laiymx in infants, we may form three groups : 
in the first the nervous system is primarily af- 
fected (apuma glottidis) ; in the second the 

r rtous and inflammatory elements are combined 
^toletably^ equal proportions, as in laryngismus 
Btndulus j in ihc third itjls the degree of inflam- 
«lhatory action which constitutes the chief peril. 
A fourth group might be formed of thosesnaladies 
in which the nervous element is altogether absent, 
as in ^plc laryngitis. These classifications 
naturally lead us to establish the treatment upon 
a r<M4onA basis. Spasma glottidis, an exclusively 

(a) Histh from cedema giotUdis is sometunes 
ytry sudden result of suffocation : during 
^<intaniat*' at theHdpltal du Midi, in the 
MmVl. of^rafrssor Bicord| a patient was ad- 


E^^ng his bed^ fel] to the ground and ex< 
oisseaypn, the tmuour was found to 
wUR the return of bleod to the 
w left Mrteno^epiglottio ligament was 
aqs, ttie limga coiAdersbly eongested, 

jniMtior ff themaduUa. 


convtdslve disorder, will require for its treatment 
antispasmodicB, amongst vdiich W'e will chiefly 
mention oxide and cyanide of zinc, a^safeetida, 
musk, chf^.laurel-water, &o. In pseudo- egoup, 
or lai^ngismus stridulus, in which the nervous 
and inflammatory elements combine, wc might 
be induced to suppose that antiphloj^stic reme- 
dies would be of considerable service. Expe- 
rience does not, however, confirm this view; 
at the Hfipital des Enfons, bloodletting is not 
in these cases found to be beneficial, knd we 
grefttly prefer the administration of ipecacuanha. 
If the disease be complicated with diphtheritic 
angina, all hesitation ^ould bo at an end, and 
the cauterization of the throat with a solution 
of nitrate of silver (one-third or one-fourth to 
three or two parts of water) should be combined 
with the exhibition of emetics. In these maladies, 
as well as in cedematous laryngitis, where suf- 
focation is imminent, tracheotomy should be per- 
formed. As to simple laryngitis, its danger 
mainly depends upon the propagation of inflam-, 
mation to the bronchi and lungs. Emetics and 
contra-stimulant treatment should be put in 
requisition. 

XJaEX IN Perspiration.— Hr. Landerer, pro- 
fessoi f chemistry at Athens, has discovered in 
the perspiratory fluids a notable proportion of 
urea. Having idlowed to macerate in water some 
flannel which had for a long time been in contact 
with the skin, he obtained a yellowish liquid, of 
a salt taste, and slightly acid. On evaporation, 
this fluid deposited a granular mass of phos- 
phatic salts. The remaining portion was mixed 
with alcohol, and spontaneous evaporation left a 
substance of a sweetish taste, and recalling the 
odour of perspiration. This substance was dis- 
solved m water and decomposed by oxalic acid, 
and furnished, after thirty-six hours, a precipitate 
of oxalate of urea. These crystols were again 
dissolved in water, and decomposed by carbonate 
of lime; being afterwards treated by alcohol, 
evaporated, and placed in contact with a few 
drops of nitric acid, silky crystals of urea were 
finally obtained. 

(/HKMiCAL Action op Kespiration. — M. 
Liobig, says Berzelius, somewhat ironically, has 
come to the following new conclusion, viz., that 
the production of heat during the act of respi- 
ration is not due to the oxidation of the carbon 
of organic matter, but to the conversion of hy- 
drogen into water, and to the substitution of one 
or mure equivalents of oxygen to the hydrogen. 
This document is, doubtless, not a little remark- 
able, I leave to chemists, who continually dis- 
course upon the combustion of carbon and 
hydrogen in the blood, and upon the heat thus 
prodfleed, the task of deciding if it would not be 
more consoncoit with the received notions of 
chemistry to suppose that the substances which 
are admitted into the body with the food undergo 
continual changes, diflering in each visous— ope- 
rations during which carb^onic acid and water 
are either directly liberated, or generated by the 
presence of oxygen in circulation with our fluids, 
exactly in the same manner os it happens in 
a thoasand instances under our eyes^t But 
what, then, would become of the theory of com- 
bustion and the production of heat, analogous 
to what happens when free carbon and oxygen 
burn in the air ? Would the destruotion of tms 
theory oonstitute a serious loss to soienee ? In 
sli cases it must fall to the ground. 

• D. McCarthy, D.M.P. 

lodUed Ore, — ^This preparation has superseded 
the other forms of iodine at the Vol de Oraee. 
The iodine is dissolved in fresh almond oU at 
wanted, in the proportion of ohe part to flftedn : 
and this is afterwards 'worked up into an almond 
emulsion. The does is one grain. In 

this way fin larger doses eon bs administered, if 
requisite, rrithout irritating the itoaieoh ; while 
the iodine is eliminatsd by the urifiomuehniovs 
slowly, andin fiir leMquentilkjai thanlsiiieosse 
witii the iodide. By the use of 
A the wngtaoe^ the mss oT'lhibSiS 


Eatsdl the Uterus, with tearing hspay 

of the MSWrihsil, Oof productive of immediate Death, 
—A horrible case wccntly came hclpre the 
French tribunals,* upon the medico-lcgal bear- 
ings of which B£. Tardicu was consulted, to- 
gether with MM. Orflla and Cloquet. The vio- • 
lence in question was committed bv a peasant on 
the person of his wife, seven months advancedin 
pregnancy. The evidence showed that the 
woman was heard suj^licating and reproaching 
her murderer three quarters of an hour after 
large portions of her intestines had been seen in 
the yard, having been thrown tfieih by him. 
The fentus found in the bed had breathed. On 
examining the body no traces of external vio- 
lence were obseryable. A large quantity of fluid 
blood was found in the cavity of the abdomen, 
extensiyp lacerations of the vagina, uterus, and 
peritoneum existing, tho ragged edges of the 

S arto showing that a cutting instrument had not 
sen employed. The whole, of tho intestinal 
canal, from within fifty centimetres of the py- 
lorus to eight centimMres from iho iloo-cgscal 
valve, had been torn away, a portion of Uie 
highly-injected mesentery Tcmauung. 

Variroee Ulcer of the Certuj- I 'ten, — Mr. White- 
head thuff describes it It is generally met 
with in women of the bilious temperament and 
hard fibre, who have been subject to piles and 
profuse menstrual discharges, and to derange- 
ment of the bUiary organs. 'The premonitory 
condition of the parts consists in a hardened and 
hypertrophied state of the cervix, which is tra- 
versed in various directions by a number of tor- 
tuous, dark-coloured trunks, about the thickness 
of a probe or a crow's quill, raised above the 
surrounding surface. Larger and more promi- 
nent points are here and there noticed, indicating 
the situation of inosculation of one branch with 
another ; and, generally, at one of these points 
the ulcerative process is set up, which soon ex- 
tends through the coats of the vessel, and escape 
of blood, in greater or less nbundanoe, imme* 
distely ensues. The ulcer, which is not long 
after m being developed, presents an uneven, 
livid aspect, witli irregular margins, near which 
a few tortuous vessels may be seen ramifying ; it 
now secretes a ([uantity of pus, and often has 
small, dark clots of blood or fibrin, the size of a 
pin’s head, lying loose upon tho surface. It 
usually occupies but one labium, tho anterior 
more frequently than the posterior ; but some- 
times the whole circumference of the oervix is 
implicated. T^e dispharge which accompanies 
it IS at first glaring, then brownish and purulent. 
The treatment includes bleeding from the arm, 
and local bleeding by leeches and cupping ; the 
patient must keep m tho recumbent position; 
and three to five grains of calomel, with hyoscy- 
amns or opium, followed by an aperient, should 
be given. A strong solution of nitrate of silver 
is to be applied locally, which must be changed 
aftenr tho acute symptoms have subsided for solid 
caustic. A strong solution of sulphate of zinc is 
to be employed, with vin. opii and tinct. of matico, 
in case of a discharge of blood. * ^ 

Deposit of Earthy Matter in the Placenta, — Dr. 
Mackay exhibited to the Birmingham Patho- 
logical Society a placenta spotted over 'with 
earthy matter. The patient was twenty-eight 
years of age ; it was her first child ; she had 
miscarried twice ; has been married three yeo|^ 
She had suffered severely from the ordm^ 
■vmnathetio affections of nrejniancy during we 
first three months, and mo last month of les^- 
tion ; she had also complained of tenderness over 
the uterus, but of no ihced nam, l^merliy dftp 
hid euffored from dyssmnQirhma. Hemorrhi||e 
oceurred for essingle day three weeks before 
eonfinement, aadreturn^ in consideramo amo^t 
during the early stage of the labour. An hour 
after tiie termination of the labour the hand was 
introdneed into the uterus, and the placento, 
which adhered to the uterus, was extracted with , 
some dtiBoulQr, The patient did periectiy wel|l. 
The geneetl structure of the pteosote wee 
frcritiherewae a tether co^us dopoiU 
ill icatfrued inre^lto 
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UNIVERSITY-SCHOOL SQUABBLE, 
smallest interests have alwaya given the 
world its ^grdktest excitements ; and the broach 
of the “enAente cordiale" of nations that a 
heiress might be caught, will find its parallel of 
exaggerated oonscquence.^nd perhaps of fatal 
consequences, in the misund^ttitandingB among 
professors that a son-in-law be not unprovided for. 
The waste-paper basket "in every editorial room 
in town must done centupled duty since 

this University squabble first turned up» and 
ours, after having been cleared, wo know not 
how often, of loiters that will bear no counting, 
and of pamphlets W'hose authors* naides would 
haye made oven folio volumes get a sale, is 
again on the point of . repletion. In short, such 
a **tiEntnh ado about nothing,” is not often 
witntased even in a profession so dtfswuvrSe as 

^OUgh not unwilling to have our share in the 
O^irent amascment^(having leisure enough on 
. hnods to allow our looking nt it us not (juik a 
hOre), yet a thought of duty obliges us to obtrude 
^ the angry oonabatants the surprise of a word 
common sense. “ 'WTiat advantage is there, 
g^tlemeii, in proving to the public that Mr. 
Sharpey likes patronage. Mr. Quain emolu- 
'Snents, or Mr. Cooper sohs-in-law? That this 
'tme would promote his fricnd--that one him- 
self ; that this third minds not wliat hr says 
-—and this fourth cares little whuc he does? 


JVluch of you gains anything by success in 
idus propaganda of mutual shame r What repays 
in it l&e expondiiurc of your half year’s income 
In pemting pamphlets— or your night’s rest and 
day*e leisure in writing them t Would the world 
ItN^ anything, or you, if its time were less occu- 
pied iri such matters, and yours more on sonio 
' that might be named? Bethink you on 

fSl this, and sparo — or, if this be quite impos- 
sible —ye Quains, ye Sharpeys, and yc (’oopers ! 
— ^in mercy spore our waste-baskets !” 


4llnB BENEFIT OF HOSPITALvS TO THE 
PROFESSION AND THE POOR. 

•• When that the poor have cry’d, CoKSar hath wept.” 

SiiAKSii'aaB. 

this sqason of the year it is customary to 
JCdbke Appeals to the public in pecunioi’y be- 
tif ,the hospitals and disponsaries which 
Abound in tltis metropolis. The clergy of almost 
Avetty IWiik and denominatum have been preach- 
ing sonnoAs. and soliciting contributions, in 
carder thiit thiWO eleemosynaiy institutions, said 
tq be the ory of our land,” should be effi- 
Ciefittly and ijibertdly fiiaintaiued. Archbishops 
ontf bishops, dean^md chapters, prebendaries and 
^atos, have sevfraUy employed the dignity of 
their stations, the eloguenco of their tongues, 
tad the fervour of their to make good 

CbristianB dive deeply into their breeches pockets, 
sjpd draw thenoe a goodly for the sick 

sick poor. From what wo bah learn, those pious 
csfibrte have not been employed.' in ;vain, and tJic 
coffers of our metropolitan hospitals have been 
suiBciently replenished to enable the sick and 
infirm to procure their wonted assiatahc^* , , 
•if a judgment were to be lonned ikoDix 
statements made in the various pulpitis wlif^e 


the dldths of our hospitals h^e been advocated, 
we should conclude that they as nearly approxi- 
ma|p perfection as anything human cun do— the 
governors being some of the best of men, the funds 
managed in the best way, the medical officers 
th^ most skilful practitioners, and the patients 
the most worthy objects upon w'hich “advice 
gratis ” can be bestowed, ’fhese statements, 
withdUt doubt, have been made with all that 
sincerity which becomes pastors of the church ; 
but we, in common with large numbers of oui* 
medical brethren, are not prepared to admit 
these statements to be altogether true. There 
are few, perhaps, who are so well able to judge 
correctly of the utility of gharitable medical in- 
stitutions as iIlc mciubers of our profession : 
they are like persons privileged to pass 
behind the scenes of tJie theatre, where they 
behold many imperfections whieh arc jint in- 
tended to meet the eyes of the public. In the 
administration of hospiiul affairs, both metro- 
politan and provincial, there is mixed up a vast 
deal of what in vulgarly called “humbug,’' 
which, to make the public admire, is^eotro' 
plated with the name of charity. It is rarely 
that persons take the Iroublt' ttj examine uito 
the abuses of institutions to wliieli we refer ; 
but necessity has compelled medical men to ex- 
pose and condemn them. • 

Tliore can be but one opinion ns regards the 
end for which hospitals have been founded ntid 
endowed, viz,, the relief of the sick poor. This 
includes two things — first, that the bef*! medical 
officers that can be obtained be chosen ; and 
secondly, that none hut those who are jiooi be 
allowed to receive rolit‘f. Jf these two points 
were kept steadily in view, the members of the 
mcclicnJ profession would suffer no pci'uniary 
loss, while the indigent would be greatly bene- 
fited. What we purpose showing is, iliat a di^- 
partiite from the oiiginal intention for which 
hospitals were founded has been the means of 
injuring the prolc^siou and the poor. 

The means at present adopted are not those | 
which arc best culrulaled to secure the highest 
medical and surgical udent, Jn soiru' of the 
lAOudon institutions family iiitlueiiee has pre- 
vailed, and in nearly all it is requisite that a 
candidate for a vacant surgeoncy shoiiUl have been 
an apprentice to one of the surgeons of tke hos- 
pital. I'his system ought constantly to be de- 
nounced. A man’s eligibility for office is hero 
considered, not according to the quantity of his 
brains, but by the amount of liis gold. 

The late Mr. Derraott, in his last introductory 
lecture, gave a remarkable illustration of the 
baneful mflueiice of the exclusive system of hoe- j 
pital elections. Mr. King obtained in I'^rance the 
honour of being member of the I'.cole Pratique at 
the first coiicours. Ho became afterwards dresser 
at the public hospitals, then provisionary -m- 
temfif and finally he was elected by concours the 
Bocoiid intorm at H6tel Dicu. Al this time 
a question arose whether or not, being, a fo- 
reigner, he was eligible; and the expressions 
used by the reporter wore, “ that tlie council, 
being influenced by motives of a high national 
order, had in their wisdom declared that France 
was the country of all the talents that would 
honour and serve her.” Wc cannot but admire 
the magnanimity of this declaration, and it is 
especially worthy the coqsideratian of certain 
persons involved in the recent squabble at one of 
our London medical oollegCs. Mr. King, having 
returned to his native, country, became a oan^ ' 

Hospital; but he was given to unden^o^by 


one of the medical officers of theinstituthm^ that 
no man had any chance of becoming hoiq^al- 
surgeon unless he had been an apprentice or 
pupil to the hospital. He failed. 

Jiut this is not the only way by which the 
highest medical and surgical talent nf the 
kingdom is often shut oait from emplotaiont in 
our medical institutions. We asky^wllo are the 
electors ? and what are the means they qdopt ibr 
securing the beet candidates? The governors 
are, for the most part, non-professronal persons, 
incapable of judging medic^ qufilifications» stefi 
arc often influenced in theiiwotea more by pri- 
vate feelings than by a desire to promote the 
public good. Yet, when there is an hospital 
appointment to be obtained, a very curious 
sort of machiutTy is set in operation, as xnarval- 
lou«ily effective to secure a good doctor ajjU 
was Munchauson’R means of firing his guJ 
when ho had no flint in his lock, via. : 
sparks elicited from his eyes by giving them-a 
hearty thump ; and the public are taught to 
believe that the highest medical talent can be 
Bccui^’d by cundidatcH sounding their own praiao 
in • new's paper advertisements, private oirculacs, 
followed by a sharp canvass before the day of 
election. "NV^e may as well believe that Munchau- 
sen’s stratagem ma<Jo him a dead shot as that 
hospitals by this plan can obtain the cleverest 
doctors. 

Not only, however, does the manner in which 
tlie physicians and surgeons of our hospitals arc 
elected prevent the best talent from being se- 
cured for the poor, but'' the indiscriminate 
manner in whicli patiuntb arc admitted to the 
bemdits of these institutions, while x^roventing 
th(.*Tn from benefiting dijserving ma- , 

terially injures private medical practitioners. 
Under ordinary circumstances, no jicrsons should 
obtain iidvice gratis wlio arc capable of paying 
for prolessional attendance. Yet numbers arc 
conptiinlly allowed to receive help in sickness 
who lire either tradesmen or mechanics thriving 
in the world. Wc have a letter before us from 
Mr. Alfred’ Ebsworth, of Bui well, Notts, in 
I which he warirrfy adverts to the injury which 
proviriciiH iiifirmaricH inflict on private medical 
practice. He says^ “ 1 look upon every hospital 
tts the alrtvghU'rhomt^ of hundreds of practices in 
this kingdom, flo into the w^aiting rooms Of 
uny, eilh(T in Loinlon or the country, I care not 
.which, and observe who are the recipients of 
medical advice and assistance, and then follow 
them to their homes. You find mechanics 
earning more per annum than poor-law doc- 
tors get for attending a large dis^iCt ; 
mcMi in full employ, shopkeepers, nympA^s 
dr publicans, and sinners of every (Ic- 

scriptiun. No question is asked as to their 
capabilities of paying for a doctor, but every 
possible encouragement is given them to eqjoy 
tlie benefits of the liberality of the public;. .. ibid 
the officers of these institutions do this to secure 
the better class of patients at the hofpitals, be- 
cause they know it greatly conduces to ihsir 
own private interests. A lady's midi A pbble?: 
man's cook, a butlqr with the gtat^ of da 

ohamhre with the cl|ip, find fitvouf^ ifi SjfM of 
the medical and surgioal officerSp tq 
of downright poverty." Few will ^ dispes^ 
to deny the statements our cforespon^t 

here makes ; but we can si^ more— that hes- 
pitals and dispensaries Are not unfroqutatly 
got up upon prtvkte mediotl specalat{i^4 
charitable arc ihl^e filai^/thitt 
tended *at their 

come to the mstitutioni provided they a 
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reconunendatioxL from u governor. A better 
trick to secure patients in respectable families 
could not, pcrbnps, have been adopted, or a 
better method for gentlemen to got their servants 
attended for a small sum. In all those manoju- 
vres the relief of the Reserving poor is entirely 
lost sight of, while the mjury that is done to 
private ^mctjical practitioners is incalculable. 
This is one cause among others that numbers of 
the professiciL in London supply medicines and 
perform the lilnor operations of surgery at the 
rate'of Is. each oonsultation for adults, and Gd. 
for children 1 while midwifery cases are attended 
‘for a crown ! The foes are disgracefully low ; but 
can we wonder at this when the educated ge- 
newal practitioner has to* contend with ignorant 
auacks and hospital charities? Wc hope that 
the note of benevolence which has been so 
loudly sounded will call up some genuine tritons. 
The welfare of the deserving poor, and the pros- 
perity of general practitioners, require that our 
medical eleemosynary institutions should be re- 
formed. The “advice gratis" whicH is so in- 
discriminately given in those places is more 
derogatory than vending a bottle of physic foi a 
fehilliDg, for wc have serious misgivings that the 
former is as closely connected with the latter as 
cause and effect. 


rOOR-LAW MEDICAL RELIEF. 

SiK frEo. Gkey has hxed Tuesday for lecciving 
the deputation on this subject. We unth'rstand 
that representatives of the corporate bodies, wiili 
gentlemen from the National Institute and the 
Provincial Medical and Surgical Association, will 
accomptiiy tht^ deputation. 

MEDICAL REFORM. 

I’rtr. probability of a fcttlement of this protean 
question sfcrns hourly on tin* increase. Tlie 
corporations— English, Irish, and Scotch -arc 
now ill harmonious asscuit ; theanedical associa- 
tions are content f the Governmeut, •which only 
waited this “lying down ut tl^' lion and lamb” 
as the condition of action, is ready to t»be up the 
subject; aifd, as the p.irliumentary committee is 
likely soon to terminate its supererogatory sit- 
tings, it is not impossible that even this session 
may witness a Ministerial attempt at legislation. 
May it be a happy one ! 


ON MEDICAI. EDUCATION. 

[j’BOM A COliUESl’ONnENT.] 

^'lIonoB ahtHrtm.omnPBqne iucpncluntui b( 1 atuUis gloriA; 
jieeatque «afleuip«r qua upud quQ<)(|Uu niipiubaiitur **— 
piCRAo in S’ufo. ViHjj, * 

<Coulinuec] fi-otii pa^o 2G.) « 


The frystem laid down here would seem to 
impress the notion, that the whole lifetime of 
the medical pupil is to be a round of unceasing 
study— ^philosophy, science, metaphysics, me- 
dicines—^ host of abstract knowledge to bef 
mastered. But even with devotion to these 
.Studies, wilii intenso* application sufficient to 
raise tto&selves to the pos^ion desired, medical 
studeuti may find leisure for what is so neces- 
sary ifot «U SAdn, namely, mental and physical 
Creation* As llie assertion that, 

the tiio4> '• d^rity. the inln4 
Aeerpt, eympiithotio aid," 

SO more particularly is this relaxation required 
hy those whoso time is occupied by study. In 
^ first place, so far as mental recreation is oon* 
api^S to me amatterof far higher 
th^ it Is gmcrsity dasmod to |»e, i 
ThSre are times, or rather shruds of fimS, wldch 


occur amidst the occupations of tlio busiest 
which may bo left barren ivastes, or made to hi*ur 
the choicest fruits. Will the aspiring student 
have any difficulty in choosing between n bturen 
country that fills his eyes with the piospeitof 
naked hills and plains, which produces notleng 
either profitable or ornamental, and a beautiful 
and spacious landscape divided into delightful 
gardens, green meadows, fruitful fields, bearing 
in every spot of earth some elegant plant or 
flower > If not, how is the selection to bo made 
available ^ 

By devoting these leisure houib to the study 
of the best English authors — the poets, dra- 
matist'i, historians, *nd novelists — the bright 
creations of whose genius are given to us “ not 
lor an age, but lor all time" ! 

I hope tlure will be no man found to stand up 
and say that such pursuits are incompatible with 
the moat perfect professional knowledge. The 
whole history of those who have achieved the 
noblest triumphs ni oui art tells us that they 
are. I-'ow persons were londer^f poetry, or had 
more of the woiks of tin* Riitish poets com- 
mitted to memory, than Sir Astlry Gooper ; of 
the illustrious IIar^ey wc know that, amidst all 
hU expeiirnents and discoveries, ,he devoted 
much of Ins time to literary pursuits ; and the 
remaik ot G^leiidge on Sir Tluinphiy Dav) , that 
“ wcie he not tin' gi*eatcst philnsojihrr, he would 
have been the fast poet ol his age," is equally 
applicable to many medical men of the present 
day. 

And, even if such recreation have no better 
effect with the majority of students than that 
of jiassing away so many wearisome houis 
of idlenoFs, does it not seem to be bettei spent 
thus, than that they should run the risk, as all 
students must (hi who ori' away from their 
irieiidsin atrendance on lectures and hospilaK, of | 
being dragged into those gulfs (»1 what is falsely j 
call( d pleasuie, and ot whu li all 1 iig(' cities are 
p(*euliaily piolifu ^ It may be said this has 
noth'iig to do witli cduCdtioii ; but it> im- 
portance lUM'ds no apology for its iniroduction 
hei(‘. Every man possesses his shaie ol the 
frailty w'hich is the natural heritage* ol man- 
Kind; the brightest stars have hud then* lustre 
dimmed; the w'isost and most noble minded have 
fallei# The folly of imagining that an unbend- 
ing of the mind, wnthout injury to the body, 
can be effected by revelry and dissipation is a 
fatal error indeed ; but, in the piesent nge (a), 

I fervently hope it will be needlesB to w‘arn any 
man against tins danger of allowing himself to 
be dragged into those whirlpools by the thought- 
less or the wicked. It is no stretch of 'fancy to 
Buy, that they arc fraught with destruction to 
their victims — like the cave of Caous, strewed 
'^with tho bcAies of tho slain, and like that, too, 
the paths to them knowing nulla vestigia 
retrorsuni. 

But I would not advootto any system to 
preohide young mcn^from rational enjoyment, 
because I know its use, its advantage, and its 


(a) No one will deem it out of place here, to 
pay a tribute to that gpreat and good pum, through 
whom chiefly, in Great Britain, intemperance 
has novtrv and 1 trust for ever* received its death- 
blow. Medical jnen, above others, knowing 
its direful iufiUence, should honour and revere 
its conquoror-^ man risings as if by magio, 
from amongst the ]^pie ; whoi^ missioit was 
not “ to break the oruteed :^eed# or quench tho 
i39aokmt®<>»»'’butto wfroma nownr wntgl:^ 
*^t6 inove dov««H|^ over' the troumd %ateisi? 
andhtish them into quietness.*" 


necessity. Our profession ^should bu no enemy 
to mirth and cheerfulness — no exactor ot pen- 
sive looks and Rolctnn faces ; though tlu u* lx , no 
doubt, many of its members who try to jiass ofi, 
with sober aspect un(i with caniing phiases, 
their solemn ignorance of its precepts. There is 
a tune for enjoyment as well as for study ; and a 
time that Tec[Uirc8 to be circumspectly guarded in 
like maniu r. Every day may afford a number 
of hours marked out for study ; ,bijt there is 
tiiiK* enough, and more energy m it after, for n 
little amusement willinl. Rambled across the 
hills, along the sea|J^orc, or over the groen 
fields, .lie a^. pleasant as they arc useful. “I 
would not," says an accomplished writer, 
“ trust the fellow that could not enjoy tliem, 
though he had the Irxdv «d a ju^^ge, and the talk 
of au apostle.” Ratmmil enjoyment is not 
“ burred or baniu'd, forbidden fare," to any of 
God’s ereaturts ; but W’c are rather required to 
unbend the mind ; and the wnsest men may 
indulge occasionally even in wh.it the morose 
ascetic or the contemptible Liuaiic may call 
frivolous Ol childish aniusoineiitH. “I’injoytho 
blessings of the day," says Jeiemy I ayloi, “if 
God sends them; and the evils thereof Imar 
palieiilly iftid sw'C(*tly ; for the day only is ours ; 
wc are dead to yesterday, aqd we are not born to 
to-morrow," 

Let ub now suppose the student has entered on 
hi.s lectures, every season of \\hich is (f vit.l in- 
terest to him, and tall.s for iiiccssant and un- 
remitting study. Having spoken of suth pre- 
paratory culture as seems to me most necessary 
up to this period, I may now turn to that wduch 
precedes the actual pi ac lice of the profession, 
and coiibidcr tho best means of making both 
IpLvailablc to the student. Dr, (iraves .observes, 
and truly, that “five or six years’ attendance on 
an hospital will be little tnough to (lualify a 
man to enter with propriety (u\<l confdoncr on the 
discharge of his professional duties." It may bo 
replied to this, that a student could learn cverj 
disease — bymptoms and treatmont'ind di.sHect - 
every portion of the liunnin body in half that 
time. But a glance ojf two at ouch disease, and 
at every branch of medicine, will not be sufficient ; 
it must be repealed and reiterated, and im- 
pressed on oui memories, until we feel confident 
in the permanence of our knowledge. “ The 
pictures drawn on our minds," observes Locke, 
“ are drawn in fading colours ; and, if not fre- 
quently refreshed, soon vanish and disappear." 
And the beautiful language of Coleridge im- 
preases this truth still more strongly. “ 1 1 is not 
enough," he says, “ that we have onoc swallowed 
truths ; wc must feed on them, as insects on a 
leaf, till the whole heart is coloured by their 
qualities, and shows its food in every the mi- 
nutest fibre." This spirit of perseverance will 
surmount every obstacle. It is by the use, not 
merely by the possession, of energies that wo can 
hope to succeed ; for tlie exertion of moderate 
talents will be sure to outweigh the carclewneas 
of tho brightest. 

‘With the curricula of tlu* various medietd cor- 
porations I hayc nothing to do here ; every atu- 
dont will now become acquainted With the courso 
prescribed, and the plans intended to enforce tho 
regulations of the schools. It.may be a sweeping 
assertion to make, that nearly all of them are in 
some degree liable to objection ; it is not on 
that account the less true or the ^ess to ^ ia- 
mented. It is asserted, on good authority, that 
our me^osl schools do not possess as many end 
elementury books as those of ^ Von- 
; tindntal neighbours ; and this is ascribed, per- 
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to the fact that teachera on 41ie Cbn* 
tinCAt toco floptratech ixom the praotioal duties of 
thtif *|>n)fession, whilst the leotuw in this 
country is merged into the practitioner also. But, 
the capital cities of Great Britain afford the most 
ample ihcilities for medical and surgical imitniq^ 
rion; they have all diasecting^rooma, hosji^a, 
and laboratories, with men of induatry andability 
to conduct the ec^ral departments tn each ; and 
it Will be the student's own fault if he does not 
arail hinfseff of the adrantages thus lidd before 
him. 

It might, perhaps, be »peoted that I would 
doriso or suggest some lAtarm system, and hint 
to students the propiietjr Uf apportioning their 
time^devoting to many houra to.one\hing, and 
so many hours to another 9 marking one book to 
be read in the %oraing, one at noon, another at 
night, invariably. 3!1iis clockwork style of bu- 
siness is quite deneign to my notions of study. 1 
am no dlsolple of the Blaiir school, and wish to 
establUb a uniformity |n men's minds, which 
must erto he aa varying as the shadows cast by 
the auh* .Whilat students have before them the 
hoUia of attendance upon lectures fixed so as 
to ensure regularity, I would suggest to every 
to adopt that system for himself that will 
best suit his habits and convenience. Men are 
as varied as the tendencies of their minds ; and 
neither must be controlled, unless they wander 
into evil habits. My chief object is to discuss 
general principles of study, which, like principles 
of art and science, are scarcely to be imprinted 
on the mind by the calculated formalities of any 
precise or marked-out culture. 

No student, however, should attend lectures 
without allotting part of every day to reading, 
and digesting in his mind the information he hu 
acquired. ** Think as you read, and read thff 
you may think," is on axiom applicable above 
all others to medical students. It contains a 
maxim worthy of being written in lettera of gold, 
and pf being made tbe fixed motto of all those 
who Would aim at honours that industry and 
exertion of talent eon alone plane within their 
reach.* Whatever rules of study may be adopted 
by those attending leotufbs, it «£ema to me to be 
a matter of importanoe that they would consult 
their teachers rdative ^ the moet useful works 
necessary to be read, imh reference to the dif- 
ibeent branches of their artt otherwise much 
time may be often spent to little pu^ose. There 
is no use in their wi^dering about in pathless 
woods, and using their eyesight in this vagrant 
manner. If they decline to take advice ^fiom 
thdse whom experience enablea them to act aa 
guides, they shall continue to ramble on in un- 
oertalnliy and confusion, and shall find themselves, 
after an, their labour, not in the least wiser for 
their we^iscMoae journey. 


POOR-LAW COMMITTEE. 

tTo the a^tor ofthe Medicsl 
Son,— The eoinmlttfc appointed by the Conven* 
tion of Poor-Uw Kdicsl Officers have, in my oid- 
Uien, set themselvgl a most unprofitable task*, in 
attempting to iVasfie befti Which will be alike so- 
oeptable to tbe Poov<*im«^ ,ano tbe whole of tbe 
union medical offleera which the committee re- 
presenu. : ic ,r . 

Each individnaljiinejabm m^li^ committee will, 
no doubt, be biamed in favour,' 4 ^ the particular 
mode be has been aocustomsu m adept in register- 
ing his patifMts ; and I am firmly eemvinoed It will 
be a waste of time In endeaVourinfi tfi obtain a Una- 
niinotie opinion, even Ct the few geUtUdOffi of the 
committee, la iavnar of auy umtandar fohni bf 
bouks ;• ancMiopelets, indeed, wifi be the ondogdl^ 
to obtain the approval of the same of ail the mcoi- 


ssl of the various unions. And even, Sir, 
Were Wits he unanimous In recommending a par* 
ticalardbras of books which should bo kept by the 
medical nffiim, the membere of the Poor-law Board, 
who knew nothing of .medical aubjeibm, maydiup- 
pseve of the plan the committee, after mature de- 
liberation, may have decided upon. If there were 
a • medical man attached to the Poor-law Board 1 
ihould hare tome hopes of obtaining a more perfect 
and useful eystem of books ; but, constituted as that 
board now is, tbe task the committee is giving itself 
will be of nq avail. 

The form of books which I keep for my own use 
is very simple ; and although 1 entered in ray re- 
gister, during the lost year, 3541 cases, 1 was en- 
abled to fiiroish the clerk to the guardians of the 
union with my annual return in a very short spacs 
of time. As my cases are only entered once. I have 
merely to count the numbeg of lines on eaon page,* 
and multiply them by the number of pages, which, 
of course, gives mo the total number of cases. 1 
have then to separate them into fever, surgical, 
midwifery, and general cases, and to state the num- 
ber cured, dead, and removed to the hospital or 
workhouse. Then, for my own guidance, 1 keep a 
daily journal, or waste-book, in which 1 enter the 
name of the patient, the disease, the extra diet 
which may be necessary, and the medicines. 

X am at a losg to understand how medical men, 
without adopting a system similar to the ahwve, can 
recollect what medicine each, out of perhaps a hun- 
dred patients, is taking. The waste-book, there- 
fore, gives no extra trouble, but is absolutely 
necessary for eveiy medical officer who has many 
patients to dre, unless he is blest with a most reten- 
tive memory. 

If medioal inspectors should be Ippointed, the 
use of such books will be invaluable ; for in case of 
any epidemic, such as cholera, prevailing, the most 
suceessAil mode of treatment might be easily made 
known, and thus much benefit would be conferred 
upon the community. To lay such books, however, 
before the board of guardians would, of course, be 
unnecessary; if inquiry were msde about a parti- 
cular patient the name might readily be referred to. 

The books 1 keep are in the subjoined form : — 


Register Book, No. 1. 



Bally Journal, No. 2. 



Name of 
patient. 

Nfscsiariss ordartd 
lobs to imtlmt. 

Msdi- 

Oinns. 

Obteiw' 

vations. 

1 






Tour obedient servant, 

May 17 . ^OKN LintBLL. 


AFFIBAYTS IN RE BERNCA 6 TLE. 


James Blundell, of No, 1, Great George-street, 
Westminater, in the county of Middlesex, doctor of 
medit^e, formerly lecturer on midwifery at St 
Thomas*s and Ouy*s Hospitals, London, maketh 
oath and saltb that he bas carefully and attentively 
perused the whole of the evidence given at the in- 
queft held at Croydon, in the county of Surrey, on 
the body of Elisabetb Hqpkine, alias Howard, on 
the 4th, 7tb, and llth of January last, aa reportef 
and published in the Swrrty Standard of the 15th 
day of tko said month of January ; and this depo- 
nent further maketh oath and salth that, taking the 
whole of the said fHdeaee into consideration, he is 
clearly and distin^y of ofHnion that the evidence 
given at the said toqueft, as reported in the said 
Surrey Standard, is wholly Insuffioient to show tka 
the death of the eaid Ruxabeth Hopkins, allasi 
Howard, was oOeaskmed ** by exhaustion resulting 
firom protracted Soboor,'* as found by the verdict of 
the eorcnpr'eikfj* 


John Charlee Woover Lever, of WelUngton-street, 



the eaid month of January^ and tills deponent /hr- 
ther maketh oath and ssitb, tiiat he ti olea^of 
opinion that the death of the said Elisabeth Hop- 
kins, elles Howard, was not occaalontd by 
hanstion resulting trom protracted labodr/' as imd* 
by the verdict cf the coroner's jury 9 and thnt thSa 
deponent's opinion it confirmed, fii^t, hjt tfii'de- 
Boriptlon of the patient'a condition 
Bernoastle : secondly, Jby tne evidence m ChoimneM, 
Mrs. Meagher, the midwife ; thirdly, from the evi- 
denoe of the witness, Mr, Dale, from whioh it ap- 
pears that natural eCforts were equal to the com- 
pletion of the labour, and that no arthral aasldlaiice 
seemed to have been thought nemsaary, or to have 
been employed, by him ; fourthly, nom the iqpt/ea 
appears upon the evidence, thkl Mr. NeviUe kiidilr. 
Dale suffered fourteen hours to elapse before they 
deemed it necessary to visit the patient after her 
confinement ; and lastly, from the record of tko no* 
oroscopio appearances. , 

Similar affidavits were made bv Dr. H. Oldham, 

r ician-aocoucheur to Guy's Hospital, and Mr. 

H. Pettigrew, assistant-acooueneur fo Ghiy'a 
Hospital, and several other eminent stirgeona* 


DR. M'CULLOCH A.ND THE CASE OF THE 
^ LATE MR. GREYILLB- 

• • 

[To the Editor of tbe Medical Times.] 

'Siu,— Will you be so good as to give insertion 
to the accompanying letter in your valuable gnd 
widely-circulated journal ? On the 8 th imtant I 
sent It to the Timet newspaper; but it has not ytt 
appeared. 1 remain. Sir, 

Your obliged ana obedient servant, 

O. M'Culloch, 

A.M., M.D., T. Col., Dublin : F.R.C.S.. IreUad ; 
Assistant-Surgeon 2o<FLifo Ouacds. 

Army and Navy Club, May 17. 


[To the Editor of tlie Tltnee.] 

SiK, — Permit me, for the second and last time, 
to trespass on your liberality, and beg of you to 
insert the following lines^nof in ansvmr to the 
letter in your paper of Saturday, signed J. J. 
Halls, housr-surgeon, St. George's Hospital," but in 
order to recal to that gentleman *a recollection one or 
two remarks which paased in the hospital during 
the time the late Mr. Greville was there. 

I was standing at the bedside, some fow minutes 
after Mr. Greville was carried in, when Mr. RalU, I 
presume, having heard who I waa, asked mo .Ebe 
question, ** Wao*I one of the mediosl officao|o|;j^ 
regiment tc which Mr. Orevillobeionged ?'* 
question 1 answered in the affirmative. Ho fiken 
asked me, " Did*f with to Uke charge of the ease ?" 
to which I replied, " Certainly t dp ;"rf nd acookd* 
ingly gave the directions which I considered aects- 
sary ; and, stating to Mr. HaHa my opinion df ^0 
case, reduced the firaeture myself with blo aiH 
sistanee : and, to use the words of a brother bffleer, 
Mr. Lnmley, who accompanied me into the hos- 
pital, and remained until Mr. Greville was removed 
to bsrraeks— " Yon sppeired to have taken the 
whole management, direction, and guidance a# tim 
oaae, and to have act the leg." This gentleman kis 
kindly allowed me to give hie name m metimony^ 
what he considered the leading part I topk fo, |hf 
matter. ; ,, . 

In conclusion, I beg to thank Mr. HjaHs tka 
assistance which he rendered on the ffoehaion. ' 

1 am, Sir, your obedient eerteat: 

I* G. M^CviLoex, A.V.,11.0. 

Hyde -park Barracks, Hay 8 . 


STATE OF THE PUBLIC HEAttH IN 
THE FIRST QUARTER OF THE 
1848. f ^ ^ 


The Quarterly Hotnrjia are obk 
distripts, tubdivioefi into 58fi 
Thirty<iix districtil are in the 
the remaining 81 ooifipvise, vritii 
diatrioto, the principal towns aiifi 
land. The population waa 
The mortality hae boen hkli.in .the MfOtar 
ending March 81, 1848, but n$hkr 
the previous quarter ; and, twing the hicnreiMW 
of population into acconitt, higher than in ti^e 

I WiWf 


6j,m& tiw 

the oorreapohmng quarter cf 1847 vrdre 
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The Bm i lW t number of deaths returned in the diseases of hot climates set in ; the potato crop 
lOlast tdntef quarters was 42,410 in 1880. The failed in England and Ireland, with disastrous 
ttortalitr was below the average in the winters effects- In 1847 scurvy, typhus, and other 
S 1839 1642i 1043* severe symotic diseases prevailed; and at the end of 

Winter ofld4dit^ 49,006, which is considerably the year influma broke out. Its ravages ex- 
above the at^i'age* 1 a the niild winter of 1846 tended over the country, and continued in Mimo 
'itwaimucihbww the.aveiAge. The rest of the districts through the monA of January, 1848. 


Deithi rvflstared In tbo ICareh quarters of 10 



Jkalibi whim wonft bare been re^etered if the 
morUmv bed bees untAirm«end the numbers 
BitiaSlrSeied frotn 1W9 *t lbs rate of 1*79 per 
eeiit.«fthnuaiy 

- VftBIMLTHT SaASOSe. 


liaeLTHT SBAIOKB. 

PltfiMMcee below the eslenUud number 


1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1648. 

1813. 

1844. 1645. 1846. 

1647. 

1648. 

48.410 

46,376 

» 

46,967 

44,903 

43,748 

46,136^9 094 43.850 

s 

i 

57,710 

1 

43.589 44.359 

45,188 

45,917 

46.731 

47,539 48.371 .49,217 

50,078 

50.955 

. . 

2,(f24 

1.839 



.• 1.63') .. 

6,037 

- 

6,755 

1,179 

•• 

•• 

1,011 

1 

8,973 

1,403! .. 6.367! 


1 


Deaths Begktered in each of the Four Quarters of the Nine Years 1839—1847, and in the March 
• Quarter, 1848, in 117 of tlie Districts of England and Wales. 


Quarters on ding 


lb30. 1840. 1841. 1842. 1813. 1844. 1845. 1846 



1817. 1848. 


57,710 


164,711 172,1.H4 101,450 162,513 16J,652 188,126 ie6,278 102,101 215,004 


The mortelfty of the district of Lewisham, and of the sub-dislrict of diampstead, ii looluded in this Uble 

throughout. 


GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 

THE LONDON CUTANEOUS INSTI- 
TUTION. 

A dinner Was given at the London Tavern in 
said of thn Ihnds of this institution on Tliursday, 
the 1 Ith instant. The Earl of Harrowby m the 
chair. 

An interesting report was read, indicating the 
success of the charity and the large extent to 
which it liad been useful. Especial vnention was 
madn of the services of Mr. Ournoy, Mr. Mox- 
hay, and the surgeon (Mr. Star tin) to the insti- 
tution ; and a benefaction was recorded of 100 
guineas from the city of London. It was like- 
wiae Btated thbt the Apothecaries' Company 
hgd fUmished an abundant supply of hpt water 
itaoi their wtirks for the patients' baths. It was 
al|k) stated that the Duke of Cambridge had be- 
came the patron of the institution, ana had for- 
warded a check for twenty guineas. The health 
dl the Earl of Harrowby, as an old friend of the 
institution at a time when his help was of great 
Btfesriee in its astablisKment, was proposed and 
dmidt with great enthusiasm ; as likewise were 
the healths of Dm. Hodgkin, Bouthwood, Smith, 
and Mr. Startin, the medial officers. Sub- 
■etiptloiis were announced to a considerable 
amount, and some excellent speeches and glees 
made the evening past conWvially. Mr, EU»er, 
tRe toastmaster, performed his dutiea with his 
chaeacterietic tact and ability. • 


Howland Hoskins, London; George Dunn, 
South Molton, Devon ; Charles Drage, Ipswich ; 
Soholes Butler Birch, Leamington Priors ; 
Frederick William Pearce Jago, Bodmin, Corn- 
wall ; James Edward Neild, Oulton, near Losds ; 


wall ; James Edward Neild, Oulton, near Losds ; crimmal negligence ur ignorance. — ^The jury then 
Thomas Goodall Copestake, Kirk Langley, returned a verdict of ** Not guil^." 

Derbyshire ; William Perry, Stonehouse, Devon ; The Mbdioal Schoois or Pohtvoxl.— T he 


BEI6TOL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

Thewnj^l dUitribution ofprises and honoraiy 
certIficateWto the students of the above school, 
took plgee on Monday, May 1. Dr. Kay pxe^ 
aided, qfodjpffswtuted them to the following gen- 
tlemek;^ ss w^p kiiying each .with a feW appro- 

Mn tfrosby Leonard. 
EUis, Mr. Nathanidl 

Crtip, 

SetiM Tegr.^ awarded. 

3^’Yaae.— T. H. Taylor. 

^ Ha — QwitlBmen * edmltted 


James Murray, Oldham. 

A Hint to Colonel SmTuonr. — The llegis- 
tr.ir- General reports this week that a horsehair- 
manufacturer, twenty-one years of age^ who 
formerly resided in Hackney-road, sub-oistrict 
of Bethnal-green, died a natural deaths accelerated 
by the noxious vapours of a privy, and the in- 
sufficient drainage of the neighbourhood. 

GrTTA Pkroha.— T he importation of this 
newly-introduced article continues to take place 
ii^large quantities. A vessel just arrived in the 
docks from Singapore has brought 4966 blocks 
and 415 packages of gutta peroha, consigned to 
order. 

Educational Kbporu at Mxi.ax. — ^The Pa- 
triotic ftocicty of ^iilan has appointed different 
committees to . reform tlie system of ^educa- 
tion. One is occupied with preliminary edu- 
cation, another with the higher schools, a third 
with gymnastic, a fourth with the modes of 
education adopted in the univeraitieB. The last 
is subdivided into three sections — one for the 
mathomaticB, another for law, and a third for 
medicine, surgery, and pharmacy. These meet- 
ings commenced on the 28th of April. 

Midioal Men in tbx Febnou National 
AssBiniLT.—Twenty-five phyeieiatta haWs been 
«ected as representatives iu the new National 
Assembly. 

CuLTUBB OP Riot.— T he Academy of Medicine 
f of Turin have announced for 1849 a prise of 
lOdOL, ** On the maladies which arise .from the 
culture of rieg^ and the means of preventing or 
curing them.*' 

The Queen hae been pleased to confer the 
honour of Kaightiiood upon John Liddell, 
FiR.3„ Chevalier cf thuwyutial Buaeian Older 
of St. Anne, and of the Order of the Bedeemer 
of Greece ; Medical Insp^tor of Fleets and Hoa- 
pitals^ Royal Hbspital jQbwanwkft. 

Choxuba a» im'Fudrt-«*^Haruufrb and 
Outali, &taht fitm 

Tiettma ftamif 

, IpUUUi f ‘*'1 f i I 


Royal OOLLBQXk or Suboeonb. — Gentlemen 
admitted members on the 19th inst. Measra. 
F. T. W. Ford, J* N. Coffin. C. Carey, M. Simp- 
son, S. S. Shaokles, P. H. Bird, H. C. Shepard, 
T. E. Ladd,* J. K. Morgan, H. Stuckey, R. 
Harold, and J. Kay. 

Midwifery.— Old Coubt.— (Before Mr. Baron 
Alderson.)— John Brtfdbnd^e Nice surrendered 
to take hiH trial upon an indictment charging 
him with the manslaughter of Anne Cossins. 
Mr. Ballantine prosecuted ; Mr. Clai'kson was 
tor the defendant.— The learned counsel, in 
opening the case, described it as oqe jof con- 
siderable importance to the public in general, 
but particularly to the lower classes, Who were 
frequently compelled to apply to unlicensed 
persons like the prisofierfor assistance in any 
ailments under which they were suffering ; and 
it was verymeccssary that persons who chose to 
take upon themselyes an office for which they 
were not competent should be taught that if 
death resulted from their ignorande or incapacity 
they were amenable to the law lor their ooiiduot. 
The learned counsel then proceeded to narrate 
the circumstances under which the charge was 
but lome of the facts from their peculior 
nature can only bo briefly alluded to. The de- 
ceased was the wife of a person in humble cir- 
cumstances, and, being in the family way, the 
prisoner attended upon her as a man-midwife, 
and a female child was brought mto the world in 
due course ; the patient appeared somewhat ex- 
hausted, and it appeareu that the defendant 
gave her some stimulant, and went away saying 
he would return, and before ho did so the patient 
expired, as was alleged, from a certain operation 
required in such cases not being performed.— 
Baron Alderson expressed an opinion that these 
facts would not simport the charge of man- 
slaughter, and that tnere must bo clear proof of 
crimmal negligence ur ignorance. — ^The jury then 
returned a verdict of “Not guiJ^.** 

The Mbdioal Scuoojs or Pohtvoal.— T he 
medical and surgical schools of Lisbon and 
Oporto contain this year 148 students, who are 
thus distributed At Oporto, to the surgical 
courses, 40 ; at Lisbon, 84. To the courses of 
pharmacy there are 2 students at Oporto and 
4 at Lisbon. To the courses of botany, 8 at 
Oporto and 10 at Lisbon. ^ 

INTLUBNSA AMONQ HoBSBS.— ColoAl M*D0 Ub 11 
informed the Council of the Royal A|;noaltiiral 
Society of England, at a recent meeting, that a 
most effbctual mode of treatment among horses 
(exhibiting itsel&by a severe cold, with inflam- 
matory affection of the nostrils and lungs) had 
'been adopted with unvarying success By the 
veterinary surgeon to the 2nd Life Guards. The 
plan oonsiated in keepfog the bowels of the horte 
gently open by administering one-fourth of the 
usual dose of medioine on lonr successive days, 
and at the same time in making such arrange- 
ments (by means of hay 8baked in hot water, or 
otherwise) as wodid coute the horse continually 
to breathe the steam of hot water. The effect of 
this inhalation of aqueous vapour was to keep 
the mucous membrane of the breathihff organs 
ia a state of continual discharge, by which the 
air-passagci were kept free from accumulation, 
and the inffammatory symptoms rapidly removed. 
Not a single horse lAeoted with this disorder 
has been lost intheregiment since the old system 
of ble^ing, bUaterum, kc., had been discon- 
tinued, ana the plan Colonel H'Douall then re- 
fomd to had bwn adopted ; and recovery was 
gmmUy affected in a few days. Mr. Hud|pn, 
or Caatiaaerc* having about seventy horses on 
his «hod constant <n>porteni^ of observing 
the Batura and jwogressfof this ffi^mpsT^ and 
hit e xp sris B oa fully corroborated the atotemeiit 
of Cofonei M*Doualf. Mr. Hudson had found the 
moH Buooassful treatment to oonaist in allowing 
vast to the hoives, and giving them cordial balls, 
SBd ittjriac^ hot fiksn-mashes in their mangers ; 
ao^ morder to promote parfoot recovery In fhe 
hOtaes KM dp With the ooiiiplaliit> U had bean 
his dhhkM* ^ w lanuda for a 

^ tlMf vukh wifkQut 
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mOBTALITY TABLE. 

Ar^0lk wdMff Saturday f May 20, 1848. 


Causes of Death. 


All Oattsss < 

Spbcipivd Cavbbs. 
Zymotic (or Epidemic, Kn- 
demic, and Contagious) 

Diseases 

SPORA^Olt Disbasus. 

Dropsy, Cancer, and other 
Diseases of uncertain or 

variable Boat 

Diseases oftbe Brain, Spiual| 
Marrow, Nerves, and 

Bedses 

Diseases of the Lungs, andl 
ot the •otbeifi^ ^Organs ol 

Respiration | 

Diseases of tba Heart and 

Blood-i^essela 

l^iscas^ of tbo Stomach, 
Livi^^ and other organs 

df Diction 

Diseadhs of the Kidneys, &.v. 
Cj^l^bjjrth, Diseases of the| 

l^^mtism,* Discuses of 
^ Wwnes, Joints, 
Bleeases of the ^kin, Celhwj 

Ibi* Tissue, &c 

Old Age 

Vhih nca. i*iI\iiiion, Coh 

and*!' ♦r ii j f iiim t 


Total. 


969 

967 


269 


47 


105 

113 

28 


56 

9 

16 


31 


Average of 
5 

Springs. 


943 

939 


17C 


60 


122 


129 


33 


62 

10 

12 


1 

55 


29 


ro coKursroNDi^NTs 

“Ml tlfinl 1 bfft\ortli. Tiuluil), XntTs, ' urilts iii n* Id- 
lo«n, in rtlmiiLL to tJie “Pi tUtohion it l*>' — * Iht 

I irilen ioi) IS niil tru^* to In iny m iiivoui to 

miit UfiHii tfii prartiiioiiei in this neighbuiiihood, 

and whlbtsilu ting rri(<fH 1 i triMl 1 hnd dii oppntn* 
nity vlinesmuji this in <i laniintihiu ilegioe Will it 
beWuvid that the very man wIk ni 1 sought to ov hi - 
throw tvaS in the habit nl cHlling 1u yhyminm and 
^ ntrgsune from ‘NolUngham, and (hat Uo'y were vinal 
enough to or and coosuli uiili him in any oas»* ot 
dlfficuity'^ they could hi^o uoc\tusc forsudoing, iMicaiiMC 
^sy all know that this man u nothing bui a quack 
X)n0 phjsirian cumplimerttcd him on the excclknci of 
bis trg'itineni to the patient’s friendR, wrote a priscnp- 
tlon» aud gave it to the quack to maku u^i-^trcating In in, 
In faer, as i qiuliAect man. •The luvs of gam. I awt sorry 
to sav must be very nfe* profcasiotial etiquette at a 
very low ebb, and patients axirciuLly scarrt, loi pi at 
dtipneis so far to forget their caUlug as to journey oxt r 
Smi miles to meet a man Ihiv would scorn to hpodk to in 
ibsir own tonn Ihu adntt gratis syntiun union 

phjRKiuuM and surgioiis is also uu eul in ctie 
Jiroleasion ni Uu gnatest po siUle maguitide, it does 
iltile or no good to them, except as stimulating loud to 
their exnessivp egoiisin , but it ruins all pracUci s round 
about large towns. I say this from a thorough ar- 

S iiaintance with farts rrlaUve to the subiert under c nn- 
deratluo, th ii- those who Imxf high and good wages, 
able and willing to pay a imdioal man, run after tho 
Adfeics grafts wliLiici Cl anjlhmg ails them Jhe Ingh- 
SoMUding iitles of M 1). and l.ltC. 5, how misurably 
Imee tb«3 falleo short nf our AjilicipalionB, botliof their 
profeuibnal respectsbilux and then honesty to (hr cor- 
pofhtb Uodlea who dubbed tliuu MiyRuiaits aud Fil- 
Iowa in name, but not in died! Ihey keep uo diui{s, 
ytft hg drugs , Uu ll l >. Im sunk into ds. 6d. for a 
presedption by one, and 2<i 6d Im axislt by the other 
By lowerMig Uiemselves to thcsi. whul iiiischur 

have th^ not done to thenisi l\cs aud Ua general prac- 
titioner r They eannotlive on their iuemnL derived irom 
such a source, and they drag on an existence by Alchliig 
us of ours. ore Sfnie bright txacpiions to this 

oqstuif system, but lam coinpeUedto add, few. The 
gr<mt fault of mmwtiil hraotpioneis genf Tally is the ac-^ 
eeptance of contra^ ox poor-law unions and clubs at the 
* Unrerouneratlve prim they HV offered at Of the first 1 
have said inttoh in yotir oolumns ahd sludl not i enew the 
disdussion , but it dues appear to me fiiat the clubs might 
be oast off by the profession gltogather , lor 1 Aud this 
e\11 in them, that, whilst tbdy admit ns itiembi is tin di- 
ser^ing working roan, ibey admit also your Tillage 
butolicr, baker, publican, blaeillmitl^^all of whom are 
treated lor sums varying from to fpui shillings pci 
awnUAi A publici^u qnnks Uli hd 4|||CS a gangrensd 
toe , he has a club in his house, aha, of tuurre, be- 
. coifies a methbeii of it. and, of oourae, bt has the doctor 
to aiLenr) btro^ ii^VhMis not pay him to r^fve twelve 
ahlllmgs a wMh. hhn do aotblag la his huii&eii, he 
elU behind pTtap ifitli hiffiteg Oh h dodliih, ittif AitVft | 


hie trade as usual, bullying the modlctl nan, and 
oursiog hie bad attendance. Now, had this been a prlr 
vate patient, the Dili for the same attondanee given 
would be about £60 , and the publyoan, having an old 
Hoenoe and good custom, could well affbrd to pay velL 
IVe don't receive £10 for attending to sopie sixty or 
seventy members, and theso will Incluito ten or ttfslve 
able, in a peruiiiary point of view, to mbat a decent bill. 
Is not, then, the club sistem a bad one 7“ 

** Homo” has been deceived by some interested person. 
The fees are not itniuncrative 
** Physiologist 1 lUe acids, iii general, have no action 
upon urine, nxcrptiii'l; oxalic atul, which precipitates ite 
lime 2 'I anmn rciidi*rs unne cloudy by combining wlui 
the mucus and with a portion of the extrartiva mutters i 
if the tur^dniMi* bi ron idorabli it must be atfribuUd to 
the ]>icseme of albumen 

“ Mr Bland "—All the numbers of the last volume can be 
obtRined 

“ B N ” has our thanks for his ofTir We shall be glad to 
receive the paper* at his earliest oonvi uiunce^ 

“Bita ’ — We aie unable to speak positively oh tOb- 
irct Mr. JohiiQuikctt states, however, that ho ob- 
soivcd in a portion of bone submitted to him for exami- J 
nation, and whuh v\ns tik^ from a woman who died ^ 
while afiected with mnlUties ossitim, that the bone along 
tjir^ edgts xvus Mry tianspaienl 9 and tliiit nugierous nn- 
rlettnliplls bl< o 1 iliPi -i an 1 latlj m*Tt»* onupi d the 
ruiu ( llati d fclruotui I iiul some oi flu IJaixoeiHii i iiials 
“A /laHos llefonner ” — In all probability tlu Medicsl- 
Ki foiii) question will not be biouglit iiiln PailmnieiiL this 
HLSBlim, * 

“ AiJgliL 111 ’’—The question proposed to 110 can only be nn- 
(iwtred bv oiu of tlie ofhdfers of SI Andrew’n Unixersit^ 

“ Minoi liiepnpeiVon Hoinaiopalliy u un^uilvd to uur 
colmnns 

‘ 1 J Orton. M U* — Yes il vxilhiu u month^oinlhe 
il it of the lettei 

“ t Iwrurgns Bolton” — l*rom the di fccription vve an dis- 
) il u> think that the tumour is tin icsult of iiiAimnia- 
Lioii 111 0111 c f the uume^ oils burin about tli slnnblir- 
loini It is difllaiU to ssy, huivevLj, in wh it pi 11 e the 
(bsi tsi origiiiatifil 

“ Mr. Tticlnrds ’ — VVt njfici withirnur i orn ^pondi nt that 
ri form laiievdiilin coionors’ courts, b(jt wi must ds- 
I lini pubbshn g th< li tier 

“Ml dll us” — I hi pir on lan b punished umi< 1 the 
Apoihi‘1 ines’ Act 

M III! r of T*act ” h 11 either arloptid 1 xvron,' ntmu, ir 
h IS a ven' queer u i> of stating truth 
“ \ Suigeoii 6) an Lniigi nfahip Ihi atntenu it should 
be Imnaidcd to tlir Horn Sdritary, vvlmuillti i tliu 
inattf r under Ins iinintill ilt. 1 nnsidi I'ltinn 
” A Mull bei ’ — lti( 1. iidon ( llegi ikiivkI a ilnrtci 
iboiit Uu MU IHU)— (lie (niporutioii o(L S ii.,Lons, 
fouiiiUd b\ (i(.ur,/e 11 , luving In t llirn cliuiur bv tlio 
iMii-ihitii f liluiii It ilu app iiitiiltiiiM 
* Nnno ’ — iliL /f/ze 11 rqii il to itioiii uu Lnnlit>li quart 
' A 1 ululor —I I lo'miiii in thi (jcneial Albiiu ic the 
filly hgil mold ol jttuivhiici in the iriiiMiiity of 
1 diohuigh 

” tilol^en —A “pcnodicil iiiilidv ’ is one the 
symi^ma it v\Iu h letuni fiuui inm to time wuhmit 
rcgiilinty, vs epilepsy 

** 1 loviuciul ’ ibkh if u IS realU tiui that Mr byme liai 
rtsifrntd at*l niv« roily Cull gc f W e arf not eiirpi isi d at 
our lorresp ndeni b art duliiy , but Ik niuy Ik assuretl 
tl) it the BtateiiK til Ilf true 

*' A fsubsi Tiber, 184J ” — \% a sin go m, >1 h , as an apotht- 
oary no. 

“Anxiety” — kuigpons can recoror at law for thilr HUfe 
gical attend inoe. 

“ Bolus ” ipqiiests uu to aUio how lon^'* it jsprulinble the 
I Apothecaries Conipuiy navtxiit As wi c iniiot atiswi r 
tiia rpa< Slum vvi iiiiisi uki our corrrsprmd ni to the 
soeiciy's fc< Cl ( till at their hAH, ua Wafer lane 
“ (j., A bubmrib r. King's ('onwe ’ — 1 he ffxptnses 

uc cannot uu , us tiuy uill depeiia on < uiiiiiitUai ci s 
“Mr Halo MtxvMll, Albany-place, Etlmburgli ’ — ( om- 
ffninicution received 

' Biudeiil ” — Not for the meraber’a diploma 
“ AnUquarittii Tes, the College of i’hysiciitis is tho 
oldest Knglish iittdkal oorpoi ation 2 It was foumUd 
probably by the lulluence of Linacre with Hem v VIH 
“Cleijous ” — ySn^hops havo not now tlu power oflieensing 
any order of medical piRolitioncra, Uiough tliey oontinued 
to do so more than a rentury alter the ||ioorporauon of 
the phyaiciaiiB 

“ P B Urigliloij "—Consult Dr. Paris* “ Pharmaeologia ’ 

“ Qu6i *’ — i In strirtiiri s on the Bishop of l.ondon ■ Iruin- 
iiig InsMtution fur Nurses fui Hospitals, &c., is inaduis- 
sibk ^ 

“ Oscai ” — Whul uiil cm respondent states is little aliort of 
a (ihy biological miracle 

‘ M D ’’ — lu some cases of cholera there is noithui vomit mg 
nor purging 

Alpha ”^Apply to tho ceoretary of tlio Apothecaries' 
Hociety.-' # 

“Giilielmiifl Whalera generally take i^urgeon on board 
fui the voyage, but what is ilio usual salary we arp 
unable to state 

“ A I’hyslnhn.”— The institution has been elosid for the 
Want of funds. 

“Fusbos.” — J. Yes 8. Not without tlie Apothecaries’ 

iiceuce. 

“ M D , LotiJ.”— The rases are not sufllciently numerous to 
establish the efficacy of oxygen in arresling Ihd progress 
of lyphus lever. 

“ A Guiiataiit Reader. ”-^The paper on ClJoroform contains 
nn new facts, and wp must^ therefoie, decline pub* 
lishingit. . 

“ Husticus.”— Wehave not rooiittM the letter. 

"Mr OotiauH the Aumy or Navy List. i 

Amicus, Buiningium,"— A double quoltAeatiou^ b||- i 

ceiiary, < 


** lBxi>efimentor.*'-*Tho dlpriiBater does not mshtuvu with 
•* rigid fioouroey '* thf ffddhttiiy wbli^u Mg g^oi 

Out In eopMug. 

'• the Ueeoce qf the Iriek Auotbecairlfii'* 

^lAttad^ duel not confer a title to pracBl^ lli^glatiA 
A we anut deelia4 odhiflng «ii opij^M iiffbh the4berU« 
. wtHatum <«^panAaiwexam4oiM 
*• Iff, K crs. a^dLr£,6,”^X^e nAv carter for thego.! 

ffhrd piUcktidiaeM uu DUtvetreoelved toe ruyel signature. 
”A Non^ii>(aaai|doMi Itteffia &neidto)«iioe 

tegiifoua (wpiSh gib# jin She BaS Ihdies). ^8 A cheap 
and gbod soivepi fi Aeph)^ 

" N* B “— l^e nofiie U iff the lifd of the nemffsre of the 
College ufSnrgaons, Lbndou, but it is not found In the 
“ Mirec^y/,’ 

“ A Poor Invalid **— OorsuU a medical <;)raciitioner, as 
w« do not prescribe ffuipugb our cidiiftitis. 

# J B . Glatgow.”— The numbers shall be forwoiffad re- 
cording to lequest. ^ 

f An Old Student of University Giffluge.” — The letter eoui- 
taiiis leflectious on individuals, nhich prevents us puh- 
lUhiug It without eui correspendeut transmitting us bis 
name and iddrcss 

Phllanthropirt ” — Thf f« ids of the hospital are notin 
il flounslui g rnndition 

One ju"! Tassed’— A candidate loi an agsietanUsur- 
genney m tht iiin> miiKt be unmarried, hut beyood 
iwcnty-nx tears of age, nor under twenty-one. The 
other paitirulats iniy be obtaiiud at the War-office* 

Mr Thempson’ti otter is dccllnod 

“ Mr dims, Bristol ” — We hx|,e not bfcon the ndw Fharroa- 
QopoBia. * 

“A Uo ilittcd Surgeon “ — khe case is anomalous, and the 
dusmosiH hbould be guarded 

“ A i’oaciltloncr prlpr to the Act of 1815,” addressing the 
iitiMiibers of IhoAledical Frotoclloii Association 

Wirough UH| siiyi — “ Lre wiMin stay tho progress of 
qu ickcry w6 fimst firpi refunn ourselves Can you for nn 
jtistiuit mppob that itiy moUi(al gentle man of re- 
spiel ibility a null Jo^ii a soi lety, tbc avowed dbjeet of 
v\ jell'll Is to tutu (oiniivou informqi. (xvhlch lii iteelt is the 
most odioui nf nil nvocUiuns) inorily to snvs tlie Com- 
pany r oveifl minj coftirs liom fiirtkerexpendituif 7 I 
ihpid nnf ivy thus tlieregiru quacks ol all Kinds polllictl, 
legal, rihgiouv’is well as luiduxi, which I will dify the 
liw even t> annihilate 1 inerdy tsk, Is it consist* ni with 

I oiniiion senat that the licditiat s and nuimlioir of tho 
boi letv o* ApnlliKarns will be foiltiii, in tlicilbwnth 

II ur, doing their ditty work ol Kinmriti Informer? I 
•thiiik not L« I iIk Idxv b( iilu td it is ihit wbieli x% in 
finir Mon i| niy is tin oidcrot tlio diiv vvitli the vtholn 
of tilt instiiutlii) in Ibis ountry, il i« Ingh tune that 
oil niiaiciil and sitrgK ul uiMtituUoiia wtie placed in the 
)i uidh I f (r ivetiinK^* ’ 

•MIC Hn,jfbni) ~ ( Invi nol Mceived fV verses, 

• iliu fiild beaded I aiieiind Uu Oak Sink,* which will 
11 (( out lor 0111 n il t iking nolict ot ihein in our anwrers 
to cone iKiii krill 

“M D 4pply to liny the hVipbiokers in town, who 
wil gue tbe lequin d infotination 
“Ml J II Homi , I’lini I b-uii( f i,( oventry-stiert.” recom- 
uitndb the kdlowiiig pi in lu the lit atmi nt ol virrucw — 
“lit tb( vviirta be touchid himply xvith u noluiioit of 
the iiiicture of iodine about thru tunes a week, aud all, 
howevei numerous, will bo found to have disappeared, 
without thi, least p4>i* trouble, eg annoy inec. about tb« 
third xvoek iiltei lirR usi ig it Jo Mr Orevv, suigenn- 
(kntiit of 81 Jaiik 0*«-slieet 1 am iiutcbtvd for the sug- 
Dostiun uHe iccoinmanded it toono ofoiv own < hildron s 
hands (^ee Medtcai p 181^ Nn 44^ } ihvy wore 

00 uomt parts almost too nuincioiii to couiti, and by Uis 
liiiit I li^w stated not h vihtigt ol them remsiiKid. 
Other fiA*>*s hiiM ylBdcd by tin application With equal 
lertnintv and i.elerity siiiot flr>>( using it. 1 liavQ hUu 
iFundlt»l>y lui the beit ippln 'itloii tlAt iiiS lulherto 
bieii suggested 01 ido|trd loi ei'idit iling syphiUtic 
warts an t Mnuioal excusieocis, ot rouise UtC roiistitu- 
tional nilsohicf must be judiciously prescribed for as 
well, to ensure cnmplrle suivess ” 

“A OR” asks, “llavo you any idea of Mr Quain ^ticr 
kiting UR bive the Uo^ volume of his Anatomy 7 the 
two first aie out and Tie said in his introductory ketuta 
last ycvi that we should huvu ii by the lat of Novembfsr* 
184'* but, is ’ il it) unborn ” 

“Mr I 1. l.uvison, lA Devoushirc-ploco, Brighton,” on 

• DiseaseMif the Antrufn produced by a Fracture of &b||f 
Alvcoliu,” received 

“Ml H rnayncs \\ allon.’ — Oqjqnmunioation reoolvad. 

‘ letter rs and cointnuuicutioHS have also been received from 
Mr Alfred Lbswortli, Buhvell, Notts, Homp, Phy- 
siologiki; Mr Bland; U N , Beta, A ZoaWus Be- 
funnm , Anglican : Minor, i J, Orton, M.D>; Ctoi* 
lurgus, Bdton; Mr. Richards, Medious; Matter of 
Fact. A Burgeon to an Lmigrant Bhip; A Monies 
Nemo, A Bnohelor; Adoleeoetit; FroflfieiM; A Stto- 
»critwr, 1843, Anxiety, Bolus (H. 0., a*fnbserlbv» 
lunTs College , Mr. Hale MaxwaU, Albitoy-|Sim. 
burgh ; Btudent, Antiquarian; Cleriqui* 

QuU, Oscar; M. D i^Aipba; OuUeltnttS ; A FhyiNaa; 
buabos ; M. D. Louff , A Constant Jlooder ; XuiMaus ; 
Mr.gDoylo, Aniieiii, Birmingham, Escimri- 

mvnler: Erinensui, MVR. C. B. tiid L- A, AilOff- 
professional Friend , N B. . A roar InMd » 
Diaagow; An Old Btiident Of naivaralt|^0<4niiie;JMff- 
luuthropist. On Just Passed; Mr. Thomson; MduleiiA, 
Bristol , A Qualified Burgeon , A Prfiatimtm FX’tojf to 
Act of 1816. M r. 0.. HnghWt M.O.r Mr 
Home, I'Hnies street, Goventry^strset, A. 0. A.; ilt. 

J h UviHon, U, Uevonshtre^pMuiA 9r ghtob t Mjr, V* 
Haynes Wal on ; Mr* M'0Qrmtm» IMblln , Mr. 
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tCoiiUiiuod from page Sb.) 

(^cnorul Kapp was Uic most perfect specimen 
ol tlin^ clcm(‘iitary conical type, such as it ap- 
peared in the uppe^r elayaes under llic Itmpire. 
lie was man toy lat, npicud out, highly 
coloured, jiruiniiu'nt features, iitanncis at once 
sumptuous and rustic, theatrical and soldier- 
like, and who, when no alcove bed nor silver- 
gilt hcniec could be hud, demanded a strau 
pallias and a wooden spoon. At Bantzie 
(1812), where wc called him the l*aslui, as well 
irom his luxury as ironi liis kind of merit, Me 
sabre, ho used to promenade in an open carriage, 
magnificently dressed, mther spiead out than 
seatcdi with his mistress, a mincing little ugly 
German, with high cheek-bones, and to whom 
the generals under his orders paid homage as to 
a rtueen. His splendid parties, wlitre figured 
daily a hypocritical and neglected dish of boiled 
liorseflesli, insulted the misery 8f the spldier, to 
whom he cheerfully divtuhutod silver plentifully, 
living himself, us tjie plirasc goes, from hand to ^ 
mouth, but whom, in his neg|pt and indifference, 
he abamlont'd to the rapacity of scribes and 
sutlers. At the theah-c, where the suDaltcrn 
epaulette dared show itself only in the pit, from 
eight to ten boxes were devoted to his noisy and 
insolent staS*. His people had his name continually 
iix their mouths, and he spoke only of his master, 
the emperor Ho owed hid promo lion firtit to 
hk exalted fotichismo (fatalism) ; next, to his 
great bravery ; finally, to a manner of frank flat- 
^ te^y, seasoned with a capritious good-fifiluwship, 
*1Vhich succeeded wdth ium. Withovd acquired 
talexitfi, but not without tact and dolii^acy of ob- 
servation, he called to assist ills ignorance and 
incapacity on every occasion roprc-sontallves or 
proxieH. Yet such was his opinion of himself, 
that he oonsidored us well paid for all our exor- 
tions by merely saying on parade that ** he was* 
aatisfted trlth our conduct/' In other respects 
a good mim, serviceablo, a hater of prepared dis- 
coursea^ abounding in' postopripts or marginal 
notes, with the heart, oa tKo phrase is, in his 
haxxd. • 4 ^ 

Ovoi thia type (men with elementary hands) 
auperatiticin h^ a strong hold* Pinland, Iceland, 
X^ap^d, oro full of aorcerers. 

IImi tj^eda defieiant in moral courage. 

nc. • 

In thia chapter X ahgU consider only hands 
^th apa^tar fingm and large thuinbs; the 

by 

®Jr ** ipfttidMrlMaA** ImeaD tiiat haad in wbioh 
the J9r9t phalange (naji or dMoI phalaiige), en- 


I bilged and spread out, presents, inor<*orless, the 
ioiiii of a spatula. ' Tin* hand so formed, having 
i also n large' thumb, li.is unquestionably its origin 
in northern and mhospitable regions, where such 
a h.nh 's, as it were, nc’cessitated by nature. 
Ily it and its enrrc^pdndmg intelligcnrr man 
overcomes physical objects insurmountable by 
tlie conical- lingered hand. Thi' confidence (so^'- 
rtUditn ) aiu h men have in th<*ma(‘lves is extreme. 
Abi/uffauK u their object, and not merely the 
essentially neot^aart/ {(foot virrr, mere Hubsislonee) 
as is the t.ise with the lUmoitmy hands. They 
possess till* iiistmct, and in tlie highest degree the 
Hi'iitiiniait, of positive life ; and tliey reign by the 
natural intelligence they possess over the world 
ofihimjs and of malaial tntorest^. ("ontinence is 
easier observed by them than by otliers. Diana, 
fond of the chase and of active sports, was the 
s> mbol of chastity, 

AVhen hjiatular hands have the fingers at the 
same time* smootli, the individual loves eleganee 
in Ills eomfoit ; but it is the vletjanre oijashion he 
prefers, and not the elegance of art. The colo- 
040*1 uixmnd with such men ; they ar^ also 
numerous in jockey- clubs. 

* Large spatulur hands abound more in Scotland 
than in Eughind; in England than m France; 
in France than in Spain. 'The painter Ribera, 
whose leaiimg was towards the ugly, neverthe- 
less gave to must of his figures hands more or less 
pointed ; so also did Murillo and Zurbaran. 
Large fingers, squared or spatular, abound on 
the canvas of Dutch and Flemish artists. From 
I Galicia and Asturia come nuTStof the muletecTS 
— that is, most of the laborious portion of the 
peninfftilur inhubitants. The Xabyles haife 
these hands, aivi they aro the most industrious 
of all the Algerine 1 aces ; tin* Redouins, on tfie 
other hand, sluggish, ferocious, superstitious, 
have eiiormoub hands. The Swiss have spatular 
hands ; their taste for mechanics is weL known ; 
their iiidu.stry, their care. In Russia the ole- 
mentnrij hand abounds ; and amongst the Cos- 
sacks (a mongrel race) the spatular hand. 

For the reasons assigned, durahlo co1onie| aie 
found(*d best by spatular hands. Persons so 
iormed attand wholly to material inj^rcsts. 
Manual labour is their delight, and they fovo the 
soil only for what it produces. Moderately 
sensual, they do not suffer from over-abundonce, 
but they abhor scarcity : they arc faithful hus- 
bands. For exile or expatriation they care 
little ; neitherdo they dread solitude, 

France peopled Canada and Louisiana with 
hands this kind, and could do no more^; 
Spain, by colonizing America, became morally 
and physically exhausted. Thus» in flic hands 
of his Flemish subjects lay the more solid 
TOrtion of the glory of Charles V. To this 
day the Spaniam and Flemi^ are tipiently 
oontrastod in all things, A Fleituxig*s' prido 
conaistein his wanting for nothing ; a f^amiffd’s 
in despisingall his wants* 

penimna haying spattdaMmi^ is 
esieiitiiiD haho^^c^o^ oTlihei^fM tihair 
individualism. H. Bupin the elder,— whose 
motto is Each for himself; let every man 


possess his* own hou^-e i\(hisively, " — this M. 
j^uiii the elder has (mormons, villanous hai^ds, 
fljkn kiiolfetl spatular tiiigeis. 

^Alen 80 foamed (with Hpatulai hands) are re- 
gulated by numbers; arithmetic directs them; 
they have no id('a of form, and euro nothing for 
it ; hence in northern countries, the artisi ir put 
dowm by the artisan. In Italy, France, Spam, 
it is the reveiae. Tho cities of such persons par- 
take of their genius ; long straight streets, 
crossed at right angles by others ; symmetry, 
regularity, ordi*r, neatness ; but no statue^, 
fountains, caryatides. On the other hand, look 
at Rome, Naples, Grenada — charming city I 
w'here, under orange groves, under the silvery 
moonlight, to the sQund of guitars, I have passed ' 
BO many happy hours of my youth ! Where ore 
sucli courts to be found, sucli fountains, such 
columns, in the cold pi’osaic cities of the North ! 

V. . 

The strange* epoch between tho ninth and 
twelfth ages belongs exclusively to the spatulM** 
hard-handed race. Each profession had ite dis- 
tinct dress ; each group its chief, its cry» its de- 
vice, its banner; tho pleasures were purely sen- 
sual ; a profound ignorance pervaded all. They 
delighted in war and bloodshedi and their rule 
was savage and brutal. 

The modern tMbletse, who boost of possessing 
conical, small, and pointed hands, and at the 
same time claim a descent from the bard, spa- 
tular-handed rdCc of She nmth and tenth cen- 
turies, claim what is incompatible, and thraeforc 
impossible. Every gontleinaii really and lipeolly 
descended from tho “ noblesse of the BWOTd" must 
of necessity have tho spatular hand. If, on the 
contrary, his hand be fine and iminted, he must 
trace his origin to the cloisters — the monks and 
the abb6s. 

Tho Breton nobility, whose houses still smell 
of cattle and smoke, and who are profqpndly in- 
nocent of all now ideas, have spatular hands; 
they arc stationary in intcUect. ^ach typo, 
especially in groat decisions, refers to its domi- 
nant characteristic, admitting that the mixture 
of races huH greatly modified certain types ; thus 


it is that, when certain types prevail or govern, 
they invariably choose their agents of aU sorts 
from the same class. Hence the different kinds 
of oiviliAion which have prevailed on tho 
earth. 

Fine, delicate, and white, they say, were the 
hands of Napoleon ; bo it so ; but I p^st 
against the form which artists, led away Iw 
flattery or routine, have ot still give to hif 
fingers, Most.corUinljrthoy did not tezn^te 
in slender cones, excepting, perhaps, th^ flideK 
finger, which is always somevNhst Cdnlcia, oven 
in spatular hands. Napoleon,— the enemy of 
liberty, who had not the sentiment of poetry, nor 
of tho fine arte, wBo know only the 
of tho human heart ; who, a hateod^f W 
Beimblio, employed only toctofliiOi vdultyi 
mdfie7,'--Kapq!m, % n wOi ih mt fiqhmf the in- 
a^itea strateMtaoliilo* Ibind the 

thumb laiget tb« pdm of u modium iIm aad 
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elftitiOv 'tikfit fiugors smo6th-*a ^ign of instiactiTo 
dicUloni tho nand email, lik^ Charlee V., like 
Hildetoand, Byron, Newton— like all 
UxM^bfdbs which, in one ^lirection or another, 
have aimed at universality. CanoVa has giren 
hngen slightly spatular to his group of ** The 
Three Graces.’* 

The predominancy of hard, spatular hands 
under the Empire was a great misfortune, for 
Under the novernment of tlie sabre the requisite 
uttount of intelligence to become renowned is 
excessively feeble, (a) 

The did ^^eterans, the old soldiers of the Em- 

S ire, wefb in the lowest grade of intellect ; but 
ley extinguished that liber^ which Jourdaln, 
Hoche, Marceaux, Lafayette, JDesoix, and Kleber 
contended for. 

XI.— CA.TK0IICIS1I AND FROTBSTAKTISM— BYniHMB 
— MT8TIC1SX, 

Ld^ers of art, of poetry, of Romance, of mys- 
tery-men with pointed Angers— desire a deity 
after theit owq imagination; spatular-lianded 
men have their own ideas on this important 
matter. the Arst belong fCtes, contemplation, 

QathoUcism ; to the second, rigorous deductions, 
aottOUi, , P^Mestontism. Everywhere, r thorefojA 
Protem|^ surpass Catholics in the mechaniAB 
arts, iswditstry, in wealth, not because they are 
Prblmi^tftf but by reason of their organization. 
Sterywvte, for the same reason, Catholics sur- 
pSSi them in the liberal arts. It is not, then, 
two ^£hrent ideas merely which are opposed in 
religious wars, but two different organizations, 
tiyo races obeying instiilcts diametrically op- 
|Miaed ; hence the cruelty of these wars. Since 
tkc revocation of the edict of Nantes Prance be- 
eame inferior to England in the mechanical arts, 
penis Papin, tho inventor of the high-pressure 
iteam-enginc, was a Frencli Protestant refugee 
who Aed to England. 

Por this reason, also, it seems probable that 
Protestants rejected the plastic arts, calling their 
culture Idolatry. Beligious sentiment is strongest 
in the Catholic, but rUigious ideas are more fully 
developed in the Protestant. Protestantism has 
produced more doctors, and Catholicism more 


Std,— ON THR HANDS OF THE ENOLTSU. 

A iwp and profound silence prevailed over 
EiM^avia and tho Cimbric Chersonesus, so 
soon as the more robust, the more active of its 
nations secured a footing in England, to return 
no more to their native land. The English, of 
all nations, abound most with hard, spatular- 
Angered hands. The In|h naturally boast of a 
southern origin, which is precisely what we 
should expect ; 1 presume that the conicul- 
Angsk^edr type abounds with them. The English 
are absolutely astonished at our love for decora- 
tlmik, and we equally wonder at their eternal pur- 
fuit of the comfortable \and the useful. They 
Ihlngle up art with nothing ; the mode (fashion 
of the day^ suffices with them. Their houses, 
fhmiture, jewellery, tabic-services, toilet, nm- 
■isol insIKimonts— everything, in short, about 
timm displays n lamentable poverty in artistic 
ihvbAtion, in imagination ; their whole life is a 

M le with material existerAces. Their love 
9 country is a necessity Auwing from their 
naturOt from their love for fatiguing exercises. 
The 8]^lmrd, for the same reason, prefers the 
oi^. 

TheEnglish, who adorn, who ornameg^ nothing, 
do the same with lan^agc; they employ no 
gesture, they are so profoundly ignorant of the 
sentiment of the necessary relations which form 
muftt have with Its essence or nature, that they 
see nothing unsuitable in a dancinff pricst,(h) 

Tho English consfently mistake stiffness 

(a) Our Indian wars £11 the PTouses of Lords 
aua Commons old sp^iers of the class hero 
spoken of. — ^T b. 

(b) Athorough'bredEngliskpaisonisgcnerally 
a magistrate, fox-hunter, man of the world, &c. ; 
and will boacL, drixdt, gamble, or take to a^ other 
reasonable amusement, without giving oftooe to 
any one. refhaiked^if them long ago, 

thf t they get drtmk withoat 8oaada1.<«*Ta. , 


and haughtiness for dignity, ostentation for 
grandeur, eingulority for distinction, (a) The 
inoossant hurly-burly of their clubs keeps 
Europe awake ; they drink with the windows 
wide open, and man and beast will gallop till 
out of breath in pursuit of a fox or a Ave- 
shilling -piece. The sad silence which these 
d^gs excite in foreigners they mistake for ad- 
imration. 

The conical BrtistiG|dype of hand is so rare 
that the high manifestation of its instinpts 
•hocks sense of tho masses. Byron was of 
this tjrpe, and it procured for him almost uni- 
versal hatred. It is this type which prevails in 
France ; hcnco its high taste ; hence, also, its 
frivolity. We (the French) are progressive in 
idcast and they (the English) in things. The 
logic of theory prevails with us ; with thorn it 
is the utility and the apjAication. Wo socriAce 
interests to principles ; ^they 8acr|||icu prin- 
ciples to interests. 

In spatular- Angered England it is an absolute 
disgrnco to be poor; the reason need not be 
tola : where so many grasp and hold, the mass 
'naturally despUo Ihose who 4o not, esteeming 
them weak-minded persons. 

You will apply these principles to other 
countries — to Germany, for example, cx^Ued by 
the triple intoxication of contemplation, music, 
and tobacco. People live gravely there, and 
dream enormously. Thore they drink out of 
large glasses ; there they read large books. It is 
the country of metaphysical dreamers. 

XIII.— or THE VENEUATION IN WHICH ALL NA- 
TIONS HOLD roiNTLD FINdERB. 

However much nations differ from each other, 
they seem all to agree in this, namely— they 
represent their deities as beings with pointed 
Angers. Even the Chinese and the Japenese do 
this — people who do not actually know what is 
meant by liberty or the Ane arts. The human 
race, then, sees in pointed Angers something 
deeper than merely an elegant form. It is this : 
the necessity for labour reveals to us our fallen 
condition; hence our respect for indulcnce, or 
the doing nothing ; hence, the adoration for a 
form of hand the symbol of purity, idealitp 
intuition, and leisure. ^ 

XIV,— 01' THE HOMAN HAND. . 

But such was not tlie form of tho Homan 
hand : they excelled in the construction of 
aqueducts, bridge#, roads, camps, machines, 
fortresses. For poetry, for the Ane arts, they had 
uo taste, but merely vanity : they osteemeg only 
war, eloquence, politics, law, sensual pleasures. 

Wken they raised their strong hands to 
Heaven as Chi'isUans, the earth escaped their 
grasp. They governed tho world as men with 
8|mtular shaped, useful hands. The genu&s of a 
pTOple may be modlAed, but cannot be com- 
pletely altered or changed; and 'thus imitative 
courses are always dangerous, or at least of 
doubtful proAt. It is with nations as with indi- 
viduals, each being desirous of being esteemed 
the most civilized. 

In describing the masses, remember that ex- 
ceptions ore found everywhere . Pindar, Hesiod, 
Plutarch, Epaminondas, were Ba’Otians; the 
grcM* Corneillo was bofh at Kouon, the ci^ of 
base and positive interests ; persons of a 
generous and Ane spirit may possibly be found 
in Belgium ; and one of us may possibly have 
heard an Englishman sing correctly ; lACsagc was 
born in Brittany ; lastly, the generous Laffitto 
was boBi at Bayonne, where scarcely anything is 
known but two sources of wealth— usury and 
smugglingiK 

GlOTy to tlie spattdar hands. Without them 
there could exist no solid and powerful society ; 
'without thorn W6 should still bo half barbarians, 
without chimneys, without glass, (b) 




a) The race of mobs is peculiar to England. 


(b) It would be intmating tq, know the form 
of the hands of the meitilbers of the lloyol Com- 
mission on the Fine Arts : from their doings I 
should be disposed to think them Urge and spa* 
tular, like those who planned the exhibitioA- 


xk.— THB ABTISTIO HAND. 

This hand, according to slight modiAcations in 
its forng has three very different tendencies. 
When supple, with a small thumb and a mo- 
derately (h^eloped palm ; it gims at the Uauty 
qf formy or beauty as represented by form ; 
when Urge, thick, and shorty with a Urge 
thumb, it a|p8 at weal^ ; when Urge and very 
ArU^ its amns senfqyl waeurea. Alhthree obey 
inspiration, and are itelatlyely unAt for the me- 
ohanioal am. The Arst proceeds by enthuaiaam ; 
the second by winning ; the last by the sug- 
gestions of pleasure. imaginatiMi belongs to 
every artistic hand, however ^ Uay^. 

The Arat modiAcation apohen of has the Angers 
more or less obtusely conical. The thumb is 
small, the palm sufficiently developed, the 
Angers smooth ; the appetites are largo, without 
sufficient moral restraint; tho beau^iil only 
they prefer to pleasure; such are artists gene- 
rally. It is in persons of the artistic organiza- 
tion that wo And most individuals who have the 
defects only of their type; now, these defects are 
sensuality, indolence, egotism, singularity, cy- 
uism, a spirit of dissipation, intelUctuol inapti- 
tude, cunning, a tend^cy to falsehood ana to 
exaggeration. 

C&Lt armies aee AUod with artistic hands ; ihe 
German army, on the other hand, sluggish and 
gfuttonous, abounds with elementary hands ; 
schnaaps and the cudgel govern them l^st. One 
bright, sumiy day X caughta Dutch major, of 
the pi% local race, enjoyh% his retreat ; even 
at Rotterdam the formidable size # his abdomen 
attracted attention# M«2Ie smoked tobacco con- 
stantly, and sat as moOpnless as an Egyptian mono- 
lithic temple. This enormous milita^ vegetable 
drank "^6000 pints of beer annually; he had no 
couMciousness of his existence until after liquor ,* 
at other times he lay motiSnlcss, like a ship left 
by the receding tide. 

The English army, on the other hand, is regu- 
lated by material interests and a hcra^c feti- 
chisme, and abounds with spatuKir hands, exhi- 
biting chic Ay the defects of the type : these arc 
brutality, intemperance, moral sluggishness, vio- 
lence, jLc. This army views war as a trade ; the 
pay is the vehicle, the stomach the moving power. 
Its victories depend on the amount of its pro- 
vision Hiipplies, and its natural brutality is held 
in check by corporal punishmenta. Generals 
with elementary square hands never go boyand 
the corporal. They will tell you tho number of 
single straws in l, bundle of liay, 

Taoties, manosuvres, encampmeBts, sieges, 
lengthened wars, belong to square and spatular- 
Angered hands. (Imierals wfth artistic, conloal- 
Aimred hands pmecd by inspiration. Murat 
and JiiilhQt had both the hard artistic hand. At 
the battle of Sinolensko Murat stood calm as a 
statue for some time; suddenly lie became 
roused, and, at the head of the cavalry, fell on 
the enemies' Aank like a thunder-storm. The 
movement decided Ihc action. 

Alexandre Dumas, our greatest literary painter 
of battles, has an extremely supple# artistic hand. 

Ill 1825, before Pampeluna, the Spanish Arniy 
of the Faith, os it was called, passed its nights' itf^ 
playing oit the guitar, smyklng cigarettes* sing- 
ing litanies, and shaking out rosaries ; by day, 
Btrotch|d on tho grass, they slept in tho sun or 
ato chiools. At the Arst volley of case-iffiot they 
Aed like a troop of frightened geese# shouting 
enormously, and cursing the somts. Nothing 
could stop them, and even th^ geiberal# ^ho 
was also a perfect oddity (leCkimpte d*Espagne), 
confessed, as the Army* of the Faith dis- 
appeared in a clew of dust* that this army of 
oanaffiLe was wholly worthless— at same ume 

ardent and feeble, ce^ardly emd fegooious, with 
a character more of the gipsy or. Bbhsi^lhiaii than ' 
of European men. Ar|&ti0 hands abesinded no 
doubt amongst these burlesque '#ieeiMSres» 


building in TraAdgar-sqttagaf ' the IbuittainA the 
statue m the oentre of the Exbhang^# a^ the 
equestrian statue iSpal^ular* 

llii!ge>an^ coarse^ no doubt* with aimqSmiaw 
spread-out Angm, and hard as brouxs#*^Tn« 
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The age of Dante* Petrarch, and of Gerson 
WEB the period when peycbiqnoa hands governed 
and abounded ; all was chivalry arid romance ; 
the worship of the Virgin was then established ; 
religious arohitooture rose to sublimity, pro- 
ducing th© great cathedrals of those times. 

We are told that the gigantic monuments of 
Thebes and Memphis were built by violence and 
force; but this is doubtful ; a long p^iod of years 
must havtf elapsed, during u^’hich violence could 
not always have prevailed. Have wo not na- 
tions of Shopkeepers, nations of weavers; and 
why may there not also have existed a nation of 
maBons? ^ 

XTi. — SAMS sunrEcrr oo^clvoed. artistic 

'hands or TB»B SIXTEENTH CENTO RT. 

The cathedrals of the thirteenth century are 
more remarkable for their style or prevailing 
idea than for the execution or workmanship. 
Like barbarous tlu»y may affect strongly 

the soul, but they shock the taste. In their con- 
struction psychological hands prevailed, whilst 
the artistic hand played a second part. But at 
the ejmeh of the revival these latter recovered 
their position. This was the age of Francis I., 
whose hands were artistic, though somewhat 
spatula* and who encouraged art solely by 
reason of the pleasure it afforded him. Louis XII.. 
on the contrary, had hands with knotted, sqdarcd 
fingers, that is, philosophic hands; hence his 
character. In the sixfbenth century France 
naturally looked for her models in Spain and 
Italy ; at present jho turns towards Germany 
and England. THus Paris is well placed at 
])reHent ; in the sixteenth century it would have 
been better further to the south. T'he men of 
the north saved France during the period of the 
Ilcvnlution ; they restored the national mind to 
realities. In France all types exist and abound; 
hence th^jp variety of character and the facility 
with which the race accommodates itself to the 
ideas of others. The approbation of the English 
is sufficient for bn Englishman ; in France it is 
not so : uenera^upprubatioffis courted and sought 

XVII.-— THE USr.PVL HAND. 

The useful liund is of medium dimensions, 
rather large, nevertheless, than small ; fingerH 
knotted, the external x^halnngc (nail phalange) 
sqrwrcii ; ^ihe thtmib /urge, with the root well de- 
veloped ; the palm of medium size, hollow, and 
firm. Vseful hands with the tlvumb small have 
been already K])okAi of. • 


A RKPOiiT ON THE CATTSEf?, OHA- 
KACTER, ANI) TREATMENT OF SFA8- 
MODIC CHOEERA AS FT OCCURRED 
IN HER MAJESTY’S 86Tit REOIMENT, 
AT KURRACHEB, IN JUNE, 1846. 

By ALEXANDER THOM, Esq., 

Burgeon of tbt Regiment. 

GommunloAted to tbo Medical Ttmet from tbo Army 
Medical Board. 

* (Continued from p. 51.) 

We find the children of the soldiers suffered 
jTKire than officers or thdtr families ; but much 
less than their parents. In the 86tj^ Kegiment 
only one child out of every 14 was seiced with 
cholera, and 1 in died; while among the 
women the mortality was 1 in 6, and ai)|ong the 
men 1' in 4. 

As It is well known tkat children, from the 
delicacy of their constitution, are more liable ton 
oontagioK and endemic diseases than adults, we 
chn only explain this, disparity by the influence 
of the circumstances alrea^ cited, and the fact 
that the children were not ft tents, nor did they 
use ardent l^irits. Yet, notwithstanding this, 
they suffered more than officers or officers’ chil- 
dren, beehttse they were worse fed, and lived in 
the pbfoheries, small, kot, ill* ventilated dwel- 
lii^, about’to be described. 

The women of the 86th Regiment were at- 
tmdeied neariy in the same ^satial proportion as 
tihe men, and evith a much greater degree of 
muontt those aotuiilly taken ill* I am 
diipoieato utdribute this to ievsrsl oanses : lint, 


the greater delicacy of the female constitution, 
the fatigues and anxiety of looking after their 
families, in many cases aggravated by the loss of 
children or husbands; secondly, to the luibit, 
which I regret to say too many of them have, 
of indulging in the use of spirits ; and, thirdly, 
to the nature of houses in which they were 
living. 

The patcheries, or qdarters allotted to the 
women and children, consist of rows of build- 
ings, divided into* small apartments of about 
twelve feet sc^uarc, with n door and small win- 
dow at each side, but no lateral commiUnicatlon 
with the next rooms. In each of these there 
were two families, or four grown persons and 
six or eight children. The place generally filled 
with furniture and beddings, and divided by cur- 
tains into separate nooks ; thus preventing a 
*freo circulation of tyr. In such places the 
closing of the openings on the windward side 
was necessarily followed by complete stagnation 
of the atmosphere w'ithin, the accumulation of 
heat and moisture to saturation ; thus arresting 
all the evaporation from the surface of the body. 
Such, unfortunately, was too often the practice 
of those occupying the patcheries. The door to 
windw'ard was always shut night, and often 
by day, and a small window aljuio remained to 
admiLjriir on this side. As the bed of one 
family was necessarily under this window, it 
often led to two evils; when open, the wind 
blow with force, perhaps on their bodies when 
asleep ; or, if they felt this too strong, it was 
closed, and all within became subject to the 
want of ventilation. To these, and many other 
evils arising out of small crowded rooms, and 
very little HU|)crior to tents, and tending to as- 
sist the ntinospheric causes of cholera, must be 
Rssiigncd its prevalence in these places being 
greater than in the large and better ventilated, 
although somewhat over-crowded, barracks of 
her Mojesty’s fiOth Kifies, near the patcheries. 
It is also a proof of the insalubrity of such 
places that the voiy last cases of cholera which 
were admitted were both men and women re- 
siding in them. When women were attacked, 
the discoHo was proportionately more fatal than 
among tho men ; and it is a curious fact that 
the only women who survived cholera attacks 
were those that were nursing. 

This attempt to dLscriminate between tho pro- 
bable causes of the important gradation in the 
spread and severity of cholera in the 8Cth Kegi- 
ment has been continod to those which are most 
ostensible, but might have been pursued with 
much propriety into minute details if this report 
had not nirendy extended over a very wide range 
of inquiry. But tho practical bearing of the 
question is so fraught with interest and, perhaps, 
utilitf, that I must yet trespass a little further, 
by adding a feiv remarks on tho apparent causes 
ot the inequality of the disioso among the dif- 
ferent corps at Kurrachee, as exhibited in Table 

(%* page 

Next to the 86th Kegiment the Bombay Fusi- 
liers, among the Europeans, suffered most, owing 
in all probability to their being in tents ; but 
having been newly arrived in Scindc, and nut 
exposed to tho same eiimpaigii as the former, 
they had the disease in a milder form, add in 
hnlHhe numbers. 

The 60th Rifles felt the disease still less, as 
they were in tho barracks, and had not been 
previously debilitated by a Scinde or even Indian 
climate, or exposed to a sing^lo march from Kur- 
rachte, where they arrived m January, and re- 
mained quiet till the present time. 1 feel per- 
suaded that this ooims would have had very 
little sickness had they been less crowded in 
bairacks, and their rooms ventilated by better 
arrangement, such as a medical board recom- 
mended at tho moment the disease was breaking 
out ; and had beer been issued instead of ardent 
spirits. 

Among the native corps there seems to have 
been ae much cholera ae in the Europeans, and 
there is no diffloulty in diiceraing the influence 
of the eame exeitl^ and predisposittg causes. 
For itiitaiioe, Ihb Beloodi Bottuion awlgth 


Native Irifontry, which marched up to Bhawul* 
pore and back agahi, a distance of 1200 miles, hgd 
more than twice as many eases as the corps which, 
like her Majesty’s 60th, rem&ined in garrison at 
Kurrachee. . Tne 12>lh Native Regiment had 131 
cases and 66 deaths ; the Bolooch Battalion, 19C 
cases and 93 deaths ; while the third Native Re- 
giment had only 67 cases and 36 deaths. Ex- 
cepting that tho letter was stationarjr, there was 
little difference, that I am aware of, in regard to 
quurtcTb ; all w’ei;c living in rowties, or low mat 
huts (except a part of tho 12th llegiment in 
pendalis), and, consequently, ill- ventilated 
places ; and, if they did not indulM in spirits, 
they used opium and bhong (cannoSis mdicusL 
articles quite ns peniieious to health and, witn 
their inferior kind of food, had little, except, 
perhaps, absfemiousnebs from animal diet, to 
render them less exposed to the causes of cho- 
lera than Europeans. 

I need not allude to Fort Artillery, of the 
Sappers and Miners, because they w'cre in small 
bodies, mixed Europeans nnd iTativcs, and dif- 
ferently circumstanced ; but no doubt, on th© 
same scale as the largiT bodies, did they feel the 
general ai^d subordinate cauHcs. T'wo of the four 
IjHittcrics were up the country, but all were in 
good penduUs after returning to Kurrachee. 

This very day an oftiecr of high rank, denying 
that prolonged marching was a predisposing 
cause, remarked that the Horse Artillery (seo 
Tabic (D), p. 20), w'hich went to Bhawulpore, 
suffered less than any other arm of the service. 
This fact had cfie.Tped my memory, but I now 
seize it in a totally opposite point of view from 
what it was inleiidetl ; for it shows that men 
who rode on horseback tho^vhcle way up and 
down without fatigue had initives to look after 
their horses, and, subsequently placed in Mod 
barracks, were very nearly as much exempt from 
cholera as the officers. 

Symptoms and Patholoyy of the Disease as U ap^ 
peared in her Majestfs 86^4 It has 

been our object in the iircccding paragraph^ to 
show that a diathesis, which may uppropriktsA)^ 
enough be termed “choleric," is induced by 
certain conditions-of the atmosphere, which ui 
capable of bursting forth into a fatal form' qf dis- 
ease by the concomitant agency of ceriain. ob- 
vious predisposing and exciting circumstances ; 
but which, except for this peculiar state of tho 
system, would be inadequate to the production 
of so deadly a pestilence. Also, that this cho- 
leric diathesis may, in the absence of exciting 
causes, be dormant in the system for moAths or 
even years ; and may,«uiider favourable circum- 
stances, disappear altogether, or merely display 
itself in a mild form, and vice versA, 

The choleric diatliesis appears to consist in an 
altered condition of the elementary parts of the 
blood, from a deficient Duantitv of oxygen being 
introduced into the syffiim. This diseased state 
of the blood is similar to that resulting from the 
effects of several poisons, and frequenUy acts on 
the vital pow'crs by accumulation tiUitguddenly 
ends by affecting tho heart and respiratory pro- 
cess. The direct consequence is th^ the brain 
and nervous energies are weakoj^d, and, of 
course, every function under their control be- 
comes more or less deranged ; hcncc a morbid 
reciprocity of action is established between the 
organs primarily and secondarily affected. 

With loss of tone in the vascular system, con- 
gestion follows, increased by immoderate thirst 
and drinking, and is always aggravated by the 
ooDcurreneo of a non eraporatiug state of the 
atmosphere at the time. # 

The state of the blood in cholera is wellkaoVni 
to bo nearly the some in ovei^ region where thia 
terrible scourgp has been felt. Theire is An in- 
crease of the proportion of carbonaceous matter 
to nearly four times that of healthy blood, while 
tho fibrine is dimimshed to nearly two-fifi^s, or 
even to one-sixteenth, and the albUbMn is alio 
lessened in quantity, but not in so very remark- 
able a degree. Hence we found that M blood 
abstractea from men within a qtufrter of aff hour 
of thrir first signs of the spasyxiadie actlon^Vkely 
to result from sucih abnormal changes waa dark, 
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pttdiy, iaidSA<soli|;alable, almoet WBemlbling tbin 
m ol aX efi; It was also found l^iat the blood, Aot 
only la t3)ue Tight but alno in the left Hide of the 
haattt ttid aorta, wan in u similarly depraved 
etaief and no trace of roa'gulahlo •lymph ever 
Otban^ in the cardiac cavities, an we generally 
meat tirithin other di8ea‘.f8, where there ia a low 
aation for a few hours preerdiiig death. A fiimi- 
Im condition of the blood was remarked in men 
Irho were attacked with dysentery, and a pecu- 
Hhr kindof diarrhenu, which followed oholm. 

It is impossible tliat such a change could take 
plaoe in the vital principles of the blood without 
oorrespottdihg mischief being present in the 
various fuxictionB of asaimuation, reparation, 
and elimination. Yet it is aorprising to find 
how long a man will bear up 'mthout any very 
alarming signs of internal and mot'l^id alteration, 
beyond a sense of languor, debUlty, and soften- 
ing the muscles, yet bloated mlncss of the 
boayt so much so that up to a certain moment 
the man appears in health, "or what is so called. 
Yet it is easy to* suppose that, in such a state of 
the system, Uie slightest over- exertion of a phy- 
sical or mental kind, of the brain, heart, or sto- 
niMh, Would produce syncope or collapse, whic^ 
with tholrolB OTor-dUtonded by deterioratd^ 
blood» mWit ttOou be fatal. The histoly of scurvy, 
onea Jo to armies and seamen, and long 

contagious, furnishes many examples 
of the Sudden ^ects of slight rauses In men 
lalMurili^ tinder the diathesis peculiar to that 
diSOaSa, and in so many points resembUng that 
df dholora, especially in tne state of the blood, 
all weU as in the fearful ravagcH ^\hich it onet 
ehnimitted, till experience has shown how it may 
be controlled. Arilh'^e too sanguine in prognos- 
tloating that cholera may also be ccniineci \\dthin 
narrow bounds > 

That the “choleric'’ diathesis existed in va- 
rious degrees of intensity in different individuals 
is very certain, from the manner in which it 
broke out and ran its course ; for, 

Died. Kero>urud. 

Of tho first 100 admissions 70 21 

y, second 100 „ 66 . . .1i 

y, third 100 „ 50 . . 50 

yy . JCburth 100 „ 40 60 

Fddolring on this were above 60 or 70 cases 
Which began with symptoms of cholera, but ran 
into fever in six or eight hours, or reaction took 
place, and wliich were returned under the head 
of fever or diarrhoea, of which only three died. 
To the^e might be added 1 5 cases of the otHi'ers, 
varying in degrees of severity. All those might 
have been put under the Head of ‘cholera ; but, as 
a naipe has little to do with the treatment, 1 pre- 
ferred the leas formidable, although I coiiHider 
them to be gradations of the same disease in a 
pathological point of view. 

Thus those who werj^rst attacked foil vic- 
tiihs to it, and died in a Ww hours, in the nppnl- 
lihg proportion of four out of five. After this 
the oisease gradually lost its violence, till it 
Ohdfld in simple diarrhoea and fbver. Those in 
U^ioh the diathesis was fully developed suc- 
euuif^tl at^nce to the disease ; while ofiiers, who 
hhd it in a Mbs degree, both resisted the attack 
longdr, and fell before it in fewer numbers. It 
is cifriotUi fb observe the tendency wliich it had 
to attadit eortain classes of men in the regiment 
before others. The Tables (F), (K), (L) .ex- 
hibit this in reference to companies, stature, age, 
and oounwy. 

Tho t^vo flank oompanios suffered most ; but, 
although the Taible (¥) mves tlic mean height 
of ehch companVy it is obvious that nearly one- : 
Ifcolf inUst have above this ; and it was the 
faHest men of the fl'OilVltanks of the greuadiers 
and light company whieh wem cut off. It 
seemed as if the disease had travelled along the 
front ranks of these, tndeedy throughout the 
regiment, it was the most powerful, musculai, 
and robust men that most sneodily and gene- 
rally ^ victims to tho malaoy : a fact that is 
not accordance with gonsral observation clse- 
wherr, but with us it admits of no doubt. Any 
one who ever saw the Splendid men in our flank 
companies, pud looks at Table (F), will quiokly 


appreciate the truth of this. It is not difiioult 
to tmderstond why congestion, loss of nervous 
energy, and paralyzed action of the heart and 
vessels, should be felt more by toll than short 
men. 

With regard to tho symptoms which cha- 
racterized the cases of ohulora, 1 can only say 
tlmt they were most varinbh*, and almost contra- 
dictory when sought for as pafhognomonics ; 
yet all the signs uniformly indicated universal 
depression, or an nsphyxied state of the vital 
functions. It is unnecessary here to go over 
seriatim all the minute detail of symptoms, but 
suffice it to say, that they were such as I find 
described in every work on this disease ; only 
differing in degree in every group, from the most 
malignant attack to the milmist cose of diarrhcca. 
Many men died without vomiting or purging, or^ 
spasm . On the other hand, we found that col-* 
lapse and profuse sweating were the only two 
constant and invariable symptoms. Of course, 
under the head of coll apse is embraced the loss of 
nulso, obstructed circulation, and flaccid vessels. 
The term “ cholera/' or choleric pestilence, 
which it has consentaneously received!, is ex- 
pressive of a very limited view of the nature of 
the disease, and fi|irely conveys an idea ol one 
of the most Temai'Kablc symiitoms, wh^, al- 
though very generally present, is by nc^means 
universally so. Hut the malady may be divided 
into four gradations, each of which had certain 
distinctive marks from th(‘ other, and may with 
propriety bo represented by the four groups in 
Table (M), page 21), 

1. Among the first 100 cases which ocnirred, 

many died in a few hours, and some in less time ; 
one man, I am told, went olf in less than an hour. 
In these, vomiting and purging were not al^^ays 
present. Sudden collapsi*, ending in profuse 
sweating, was the most prominent symptom ; 
in fact, as if asphyxia had suddenly taken place. 
It was often found that the puNe had ceased at 
the wrist, tho eyes were turned up, and the voiec 
hollow and feeble, before the natural Inic hod 
fully given way to that hornbh' lividlty which 
is so charoctenstie ot tho disease — so instan- 
taneously were tlie powers of life arrcHied. 
Spasms of the muHcles were very geiicrally but 
not always present, in these early and mcire 
severe forms of the disease ; in fart, not a few 
sunk almost without much suflering or (>oinplaint, 
but lay down to die with an apathy scarcely 
credible. j 

2, 'Ihc next or second class of oases were 
those in which the first seizure was equally sud- i 
don, and the collapse preceded tho vomiting and 
purging. Thesi* were sudden faintness, pros- 
tration of stiength, restlchsness, and anxiety, 1 
accompanied by vertigo, deafness, loss ot ^d^ion, 
alteration or hollowness of the voice, wx'ak and 
slow respirations, pf*rformod convulsively or in 
sighs. These were followed by nausea, vomiting 
and purging of “ conjee- water” stools, sensa^n 
of burning heat at the pnecordium, intense thAt, 
and desire for something cool, llic circulation 
became impeded, espeoiaUy hi the extreme vessels 
and capiUaries, and, of course, still more so in 
the system of vena porta; the collapse rapidly 
progressed ; the expression was full of e-xtrcinc 
anxioty, amounting to agony, accompanied by 
restlessness and jactitation ; the features became ‘ 
shrunk and cadaverous, the lips and skin assumed 
a livid colour, and the whole body, bathed in 

? rofusG cold sweats, soon yielded to dissolution, 
'he respiration wajs slow, feeble, and irregular, 
being performed in convulsive starts, and with 
very little dilatation of the chest to receive any 
quantity of flesh air. Perhaps nothing was more 
uniform than the desire to be exposed to fresh 
air, or a current of wind, and to have every piece 
of coverinjg removed from tho body. The epos- , 
modio action of the muscles was most severe in 
the first stages, and in many eases was not con- 
luied to the extremities, hut affneted every 
voluntary muscle in the body. Ihis has even 
I'xtondedto the appeavtfhce of*\etanic disease. 
In these cases,* wmle the body was cold, the 
patient complained of a universal sense of heat. 

3. Anotlier class wetu attacked with yomithiE 


and purging of <<ride-water'^^^Ols ; and cO^loui 
sweating, cramp of legs, arms, and abdomin&l 
muscles, rapidly producing rhrostration of 
strength and collate, with all the train of 
sjTnptoms just related as belonging to the 
si'cond order of eases, were consecutive on the 
discharges. 

4. Lastly, as tho disease was subsiding the 
new cases began to exhibit signs of reaction, 
after the vomuing add purging had gone on for 
an hour or two ; although in mjiny ^Stances 
this effort of nature was but brief, ana the pa- 
tient finally sunk under it. Ingeig^ral, however, 
these cases were much more ivanageable than 
the other, and when the pijrging and tomiting 
I wore once arrested a reaction ending in feVer 
took place ; even this is better than a donbtflil 
case of cholera. From tho most virulent eaieS 
to simple dyspepsia, a gradation was traeeahle. 

The diarrhcBas, acedinpanied by “ ricb-wafter'* 
dejections and gastric irritation, ^particularly 
among the officers, might be ranged after the 
last ; but, not having been classed under the head 
of “cholera spasmodica," I do not refer to thexn 
further than to remark, that even these might 
have been called “ mild cholera Wind Dr. 
Tw'ining, in his “ IlisenBcs of Hcngal," has re- 
[ lated many cases that he terms “ cholera" which 
we returned as fever or diiirrhcea. Now, although 
Ihn more remarkable gradations Of the disease 
have been arranged in the preceding groups, Vet 
i I must observe that each Tvas linked to lire otner 
by a series of cases Hoojcoly admitting of an 
arbitrary line of demarcation. 

The train of symptoms, in general, are such as 
might be expected where the proximate cause is 
detenorntion of the blood* and congestion of the 
whole vascular system. A lesion of the nervous 
powers must early and necessarily follow, aiid 
the motfttive powers nnd glandular furctions be 
simultaneously deranged. It has been too 
common to ascribe the remote cause to one of 
these effects. For instance, congestion of the 
meBOiiterie vessels and vena porta, is ahfays pro-' 
mineiitly dcvc'lopeci ; yet tins is but one conse- 
I queiice leading another, in the lonn ot profuse 
Hccrotion trom the inn ( ous membrane of the in- 
tostmes. Attention has also been called to the 
absence of biliary secretion : but this is equally 
rcmaikable in the kidneys and other gteuds, and 
is the natural result of congestion and loss of 
action in the various oentn^ of tlie ganglionic 
system of nerves. Again, a IcHion of the heart's 
action has been, considered to be the specific 
cause of t holera ; but this would follj^w from tho 
cardial cavitich bemg filled wit][i ' unoxidized 
blnod, congestion of tho coronary' arteries, and, 
in common with all other functions, from the 
nervous energy being t^iminisht'd. These are 
obviously the causes of spasmodic action in the 
voluntary mu'^eles,. All are but symptoms of 
tlie general morbid state of the system* When- 
ever tlub IS 1 ipc foi the disease, any ofiensive or 
irritating mattei nxtraneously introduced into 
the stomach, or resulting on depraved or weak- 
ened digestion, will, in such a congestive stffle 
oi the abdominal veascls, be productive of spasms 
aiul purging, 3cc. ; so Idso will any physiem 
crtion, as marching, for example, suddenly make 
a demand on the heart ana muscular system 
which neither can supply nor support without 
sinking under the effort and producing eliolora. 
This is exactly the case in the Madras preSideflO)', 
where the atmosphej^c causes of diolera which 
have been assignod arc more prevaloat all the 
year round, and lAvo the troo^ pted&pOsed to 
attacks of-oholera when marching, the Oebasiofis 
on which it is most fatal. It would Seem, how- 
ever, that, when thc^ oommcneeasetit of i march 
is marked by an autbreak of Skolera, alte 
twenty or thirty days thfi disodie fli 

severity and fatality. 

A muscle put into aCtioii reeeirislg a 

due and daily supply of fibrihe atid oxidlged 
blood, adequate to repair Hie Waste inoid^tttai to 
motion, must quiokly fldi Even if im 
not an absence of fibrifie, as is the oasfi m 
blood of persons ^lahouring udffer a imidjMi 
diathesis', the oidrer ohang^ a&og iritll bOkl- 
• 
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gefetion and diminiahad nervous power, would 
render very great exertion of the heart and 
muscles pregnant with danger ; and as all Intigue 
creates thirst, and is followed by general de- 
pression, this last Is likely to terminate m rol- 
fapsc, and those feoblc efibrts of nature to redievo 
congestion by copious purging, vomiting, and 
Bwealj^g. 

That these three his* Bynij)toins, wliicli con- 
stitute 8<^e of the leading puthugnomonic cha- 
racters of the disease, are indicatiuiiH of a salutary 
effort ortiatVe towards restoration, cuii liurdJy 
be doubted. 

It is true snej^ efforts are, generally spt aking, 
ill regulated, imperfect, or become uncontrollablo 
after they have effected their object: and, per- 
haps, they only relievo one part of tho disease, 
the congestion, while tho blood remains in an 
abnormal condition ; so much so, perhaps, that 
tht^fuhetions of life, afterstho first shock of the 
disease, and even partial alleviation, cannot be 
carried on till the restorative powers of the con- 
stitution, climate, or medical treatmenl, bring 
about a salutary change. We caiinr>t penetrate 
into the latent oiTangenients and provisions made 
by a wiejp Providence in the principle of life, to 
enable it to resist or shako od’ tho assaults of 
morbid agencies ; but wo have so many incon- 
testable proofs of this ’‘vis mcdicatiix nutunc" 
as to convince us that such ih put into morc-or 
less active operation in every malady, and in 
many instances constitutes what we ate ])leiise«l 
to call “ disease.’' As tl«jse i-veii wlio had 
neither vomiting nor jturgiiig always died, and 
none rocovt'red without more or It'ss of tliese 
natural efforts for de])letii)ri, it seems to point 
them out as being the elianiitls whieli naliirc 
employs to Irce the systtmi from congest ion. The 
feet ot women who wc're nursing having in evtry 
instaiieerocioveied, while .ill the others died, bears 
forcibly on this part of the subject. 

^To bf crintinunl.) 

• • 

ON DlSLOCA'nON OK TIIH IIUMEIITTS. 

Jly I'. C. SKEi’. Esq., bui^roii. 

CASJS Of IJISLOCATTON 01' T1£E JH MEUUS or I Uai.J* 
months’ DUKVllON ItmUCKt). 

A gentlemen, .iged twenty-one, of strong mus- 
cillar mould, ealh'd on me <ui yio 2.‘lrd ol last 
March, with a dislyeation of the liunierus from 
the glenoid cavity ot the senpuhi. TIih brottier, 
who aceompanied liiin, infotmeil nu that he w.e- 
the subjeet^of e]jileptie tits, and thiit (.fitting tlie 
occurrence of a lit on tin iltli ot Deeemliot lust, 
while ill the act falling, a jouiiger hrotlirr 
raised the arm suddenly lor the pnijiosc* ol mij)- 
porting liim. The ret^uU, as it ai»j>earyd to me 
on cavofal examinnttun of the injury, was dis 
location of the liend ol the born Ironl its soi ket. 
Tlnrco months had elapsed siiiee the accident. 
Tho arm had regained some considerable extent 
of motion in the swinging directum, backwards 
and forwards, but was incapable of elevation, 
without assistance, beyond an angle of nbout 
35^* Tho shoulder was^ flattened, the elbow 
' oolild not bo pressed to the side of tho body 
without pain, the oiitliiio of the ac^amj^on and 
clavicle was distinct, the head of the bone could 
be obscurely fell in the anterior part of the 
axilla, the deltoid muscle was unsupported by 
the head of the bone, and the aim measured from 
the acromion to the external . condyle three 
quartets an inch longcr^han tho opposite 
arnl. On rotating the arm, ngPeclding sensation 
ttras pero*iVed at the head, both by the patient 
and ititself, 

Mtf. Btanloj^ on consultatibn, came to the same 
cohdldsion, and we determL.ed on the necessity 
of an attisn&pt a^ reduettaii. Notwithstanding the 
generally unfavouralde result of Similar cases, 

I was particularly anziotfs to avail myself of a 
second opinion in this case, with a view to de- 
tenhlife on the safety of employing the chloroform 
during the operation, from the use of which we 
might have oebn deterred by the disease of which 
my ^tient waa WhappUy subject, and the 

mom BO as hamg posipo^ the attea^t at re- 


duction from the Friday to tho Monday following, 
in the expectation that the wc<?kly ivturn of ilu‘ 
fit would occur on the Sunday. I toniul thaf 
day had p.asscd without its oeeunoTU'e ; liowcvcr, 
I determined at all ritks t(» mnk<‘ the on 

that day t(» employ tho chlorofcnrm, but to employ 
it cautiously, and to desist at any momeut should 
a fit come on during llu> ntumipt. 

'J'he operation w'as done in the operating- tlictttn 
of St. llartholomew'H Ilospilnhand 1 w'us a«.sist( d 
by Mr. Stanley, by Mr. Ileiiry, the house-surgeon, 
and othei gentlemen who were kind enough tf> 
attend. Tin' attempt w'tis made by two con- 
secutive ojierations, (juite distinct in their object 
fiom each other. 'J’Ik* fiist that of detaching 
th(* head of the bone from its false position, and 
tearing asunder the new substance, whateviT it 
might be, that tended to retain it then* ; the 
second that of rcpiuciiig it in its socket. 

'riic patient was placed on a low bed, the body 
fixed by a round towel passed through the axilla, 
and a second round the chest, and fastened in a 
line Willi the opjiosite axilla. Extension was 
made from the wTist liy means of jiulleys. The 
arm wais drawn out from the body to a riglit 
angle, and even beyond it, and I then twdsied the 
arm and dragged it with||||i||gat force in all di- 
rections. This prneeedin^^CQppied from ten 
muimv^t to a (piurter of an hour, and was attended 
with horiK jMin, inasmuch .as the cliloroform was 
diflicult to administer, or probably, from the 
caution necessarily ( mployed, we w'i're indisjrosed 
to obtain its entire influence before the tension 
was begun. 

Jly this ihvt proles'll obtaimd great mobility 
ol the limb, wbiih could uow' bi* twistid and 
turned in every dii'tetion. 'riie apji.n.itus was 
now entiicly removed, and prcpiiiatory to its 
reapplieatioii tlie right or alleilLd side of the 
body was biouglil in a struightliiii' between tlu' 
two points of extiuision. The eouutcr-extension 
was effected by a short cylindrical loil (ff iron 
■ihout eight incli(*.s in length, paddl'd suflicieiilly 
on one side to fit into the cavity of the axilla. 
'I'o each knobbi'd end of the lod the ro])e was 
Ji\ed and eiuried upw'ards, the one from beliind, 
the other in Iront ol, the shoulder, and fixe«l to 
the wall. The exli'iisioii-eords were attached to 
the wrist as bclbri*. by means ol the inditi- 
rubber bandage, iioiv generally employed for that 
purjiose, and i vteiision was made by pulleys in 
a direction straight downwards along the line of 
the bndy. 'J'be (.hhuotonn wa«' again resorK d 
to, but witli no gri'iit success, and, judging fiom 
the violent exju'i'shion ofpjiinthat attended Tlu 
-ubsL'queiil slagf of the ojjtration, 1 do iu»t 
(oiisider that my patient was in any lesptct 
nndi r its iidlueme. Wlieii the extension h.id 
been eonlniued for ten minutes, tho head of tho 
bone iTad obviously desccndtil from its original 
jiosition. At (ilie expiration of twenty in mules it 
was impoMsible to suy wliether the bone were 
reduei d or not. There had been no visible sign 
of Sudden change in the relation of the bone, and 
very powerful extension had been eo||[tinued as 
long as we deemed it desirable or safe. I w^us 
the les.s inelinod to protract his sufferings, in- 
asmuch as, having proceeded thus far w’ith im- 
punity, I had inwardly resolved to repeat the 
attempt at reduction, should the presimt effort 
fail. Tlio cards wen* now suddenly relaxed, and 
iho arm thrown across the opposite bhoulder and 
theie bound. At this period the roundness of 
the shoulder appeared to be restored, and the 
very position the arm occupied argued the great 
moDinty of the limb, winch position was un- 
attended by pain ; but whether tho head of the 
bone was in the socket or otherwise, it was still 
difficult to determine. Mr. {Stanley was of 
opinion rather that it was, than that it was not : 
and in this opinion I concurred. The arm was 
fixed in its position, with a large pad in tho 
axilla, and I sent Mr. B. home« 

On the following day I visited him, and re- 
moved tho bandages, in consequence of his com- 
plaint of considerable uneasiness. As be sut up 
in bi'd with all tho appliances of the previous 
day removed, while in the aqt of making what 1 
intended to be a full exainmatioii as to the 


situation of tho head of tho bone, 1 riiiscd tho 
head freely with^iy loft hand, and drew it out- 
wards, and the head slipped into the socket 
with a slight but very palpable shock, p('iceptiblo 
to my pationt, to hts brother who w*as aHHistiiig 
uu*, mid to myself. 1 then placed a large pad 
consisting of a pair of worsteci stockings in the 
axillfi, iiud again bound the arm to the side by a 
long bandage euciriding the arm, body, and 
op]) 0 ‘^ite sboiilder. Ten days elapsed without 
iintmuof a fit, and 1 entertained a hope that 
the o]icrutimi he had undergone might prove 
bcrvieeihlc m ji medical as well as in a surgical 
sense, but the lit returned on the elcl^eifth day. 

Thic(' mouths and three days rlapsod 
siiKc the urcideut, and the arm was reduced on 
the ninty-sixlh day without ^ny extraordinary 
powers heingyesort('d to in the way of mechanism, 
or without any draught being made on his vital 
powers. ^To what is tlu* mieecss to be attributed ? 

I proceed to Kome observations on this head, 
whose objctt is to prove iihat appears to my 
judgment the greater ( ihj'ucy of the agents em- 
ployed in the above casi* than thtmo usually re- 
sorted to in cases of similar (hfliculty. 

1. I attybuti' our suceess to thc'nieaiis employed 
bf systematically breaking down thi* u(*w altach- 
inents of tfe3 liead of the bone. It is very true 
that extension of an arm in any direction, in a 
greutei or less degree, may effect this object ; but 
it has always appeared to me that this important 
intention should be made a distinct objoet with 
the surgeon, and quite independent of the attempt 
at reduction, and towards th<' aecompliHhmoiit of 
wliicli the leverage of tin' bono itself, earrii'd out 
in a straight lint* fiom the body, and even beyond 
tho straight line, is a far more effoetivc agent 
than sinrijile extension of the arm, and by which 
action the iinjiortant mt'ans of rotation of tho 
arm is permitted, for the purpose of breaking 
down the entire coniicctiou oi the buno around 
the head and neck ; whereas rotation combined 
i^ith e\t(‘iision by means of pulleys is impossible, 
in any profltablo degree, by reason of tho very 
toiision m which the arm is brought. 

The rotation should ho forcible, if not violent. 
It should be made at all stages of elevation, but 
especially at its greatest degree. In the above 
operation I am satisfied that 1 felt some iittach- 
mimts yield repeatedly under the influence of the 
combmed movements of elevation and rotation. 
Th(' immediate result was shown in the complete 
mobility of tin* limb, when the effort was discon- 
tinued. , 

2. ’riie diri'ctioii of the extending force ip, f 
ronecive, all-iniportanf. Now, it is quite noto-, 
rious to all priK’tical surgeons, that we possess 
no agent nor prineijile, in all ordinary dislocations 
of the humerus, so cflici(*nt as the heel in the 
axilla, extension beiug made by tho surgoon in 
the longitudinal direiffipn ; and why ? 

I have seen many examples, during niy con- 
nection of twenty- live years with St. Bartlio- 
lomew's Hospital, in which other agents, ap- 
parently more powerful, have entirely failed, 
where the mechanical power of pulley was 
not spared, and in which tho heel of « single in- 
dividual has Huceccdcd in re.storing the limb, and 
this after all other moans have beonrelimjuished 
us powerless and inoperative. The result of my 
own observation in tho management of such, 
eases (and it has not been small) is, that tlioro is 
no line of traction so efficient in redueing tho 
head of tho humerus, dislocated either into the 
axilla or forwards or 'backwards, as the Hue 
downwards parallel to the body. 

If we examine into, and reflect on, the Con- 
ditions of tho head so dislocated, we shall find ij 
lying against the second^nd third ribs, looked m 
under the glomiid cavity. Wo have the deltoid 
muscle descending between its attachments to 
the acromion above and the humerus below, in 
a line perallel to the bone : the peotoralis major 
and tho latissimus jorai extending outwards St a 
right angle to the bone. ^ 

The attachments tho first of the mu|oles, 
vis., tho deltoid, are imnaturally separated from 
each other, for the head of the bone i* eatzied 
from one to two inches below itk nat^al ^it^n 
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nuinerotiB shredB of pftlo lymph-like BubBtance, 
which, though they have the appearance of 
epithelium from the inteB{in«l eanal, are, never- 
thelesa, I Bnspect, the elementary forms of fat. 

porter often yieita the hoflpital now with 
his master'i ar^es, and 1 have made him pro- 
duee Bome of his urine, and in testing it I could 
notfind a trace of albuftien ; the specidc gravity 
WEB hight and the colour natural. He haa since 
been here a^o with fracture of the jaw, and I 
have vmched the urinary secretion, but never 
found it otherwise than healthy. This, there- 
fore, may beT«ykoned amongst the few instanvcB 
of perfect recovery from mbuminous droi:By ; 
and 1 certainly aVfribute his convalcBcence to 
the free use of the elaterium as a means in tlie 
hand of God. 

It has oeouxred to my mind that the greater * 
nipnBer of instances of acute albuminuriii is to 
be found amongst that class of men who arc 
naturally very powerful in their frames ; who 
eat animal food two or three times a day, and 
who drink somewhat in proportion ; whilst, at 
the same time, they perspire with freedom at 
their work; such mechanics as blacksmiths, 
smiths, axletree makers, .strikers, &c., 1 more 
especially allude to ; and in such instances a 
sudden check to the free excretion ' from the 
akin is simultaneously followed by a diminution j 
of the usual quantity of urea and of salts from 
the kidneys, and albumen is detected as an 
additional product in tlie utine. 

The deficiency of fibrin e and of colouring 
matter in the blood, the increase of albumen 
in the urine, and the low specific gravity of the 
scrum in this form of renal disease, aro so many 

f asons in explanation of the rapid changes which 
e (^stem undergoes in this kind of anasarca, 
n Chpstison observes, “ 1 am acquainted with 
no natural disease, at least of a chronic nature, 
which so closely approaches hemorrhage in its 
power of impoverishing the rod particles of the 
blood IK the i^senso in question ; whilst the co- 
agulability or the urine and the low speeific 
gravity of the serum of the blood arc unequivocal 
evidences tbut tlie disease is established in these 
organs.*' This eminent physician has also eluci- 
dated the fact, that, whenever the quantity j|| 
urea is small in the urine, there is also a scarci™ 
of albumen ; but, whenever urea is plentiful, 
albumen in the urine is likewise increased in 
quantity, (a) • • 

This interesting and most iinnortant fact having 
been established, it necessarny follu^s that its 
practical Wiluo in detecting active or passive dis- 
ease in the kidnevs is of no Hiiiall moment, and 
should be carefully weighed by the practitioner. 
If he finds, upon examination of the urine, 
that its specific gravity is high, and that it con- 
tains a copious deposit of albumen, he may safely 
conclude that the diseased action in these organs 
is in its earliest stages ; during which period 
antiphlogistic remedies, local bloodletting, active 

S ion by such hydragoguee as elaterium, 
ge, jalap, &c., are of the greatest service ; 
but on the other hand, if the urine presents but 
frint traces of albumen, and continues Of a low 
specific gravity from day to day, then he may be 
assured that partial obliteration of the^secreting 
portion of the kidneys has taken place, and he 
will doubtless find, on a careful examination into 
bla patient's symptoms, that other serious dis- 
turbances have arisen in organs equally as es- 
sential to life as are the kidneys. The blood 
is suroHktged with urea, tl||| nervous system is 
shattered, the mxicous tisaues gre softened, the 
serous membranes are peculiarly liable to inflam- 
matory action, and blood etoapes from its vessels, 
espeeially fi<mg the mucous canals, with the 
•litmost rsadinoss ; so tliat hesmaturia, baemate- 
mesis, epistaxis, .and dysentery are frequently 
oonneoM with advanced renal degeneration. 
iKow, it is by no means an essential feature in 
this that droiwy should make its appear- 

ance in any part o| the body ; 1 have witnessed 
repeated instances where we had the most un- 
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equivocal evidence of advanced Bright’s disease, 
and yet there was no effusion of llu;d into the 
cellular tissue of tho body ; and the examinations 
after death’ have further established the above 
fact. It is chiefly on this account that the serious 
disease now under consideration is so repeatedly 
mistaken or overlooked by medical men, even at 
the praent state of que improTed knowledge of 
it. ^e urea which should be sent forth from 
those glands is loft to circulate throughout the 
body in that fluid which is th9 of the body — 
the Mood ; aud other serious symptoms thereby 
present themselves which mislead the unwary 
practitioner, and he is induced to treaLa severe 
attack of hcmicrania, Avlth veitigo, ^tinnitus 
aurium, and sickness, as one of threatening apo- 
plexy : the patient bled or. cupped, as the cose 
may bsPr ana shortly itfterwards he has a distinct 
cpiicptic fit, which is sflcceedcd by auuthtr And 
another, and at length death closes the scene. 
A pofkUmortem examination of the body is made, 
and great astonishment follows on finding no dis- 
ease whatever within the ogpikium, and only some 
general fulness of the chloroid plexus, with a 
greater amount of scrum in the vehtricles than 
was anticipated ; and thua|finishe§^tho autopsy, 
without any Bati&factort|^knoyi|dge as to the iin- 
metfivk-te cause of death being attained. I am 
writing from personal observation, and the fact 
lias come undtr my notice in private practice, 
wliere such has occurred, and doubtless others 
Wfll be enabled to add many more instuiiccs 
which their memory can readily furnish them. 
It is in consaquence of this singular ond most de- 
ceitful train of cerebral symptoms which are apt 
to set in with renul degeneration that I deemed it 
of the utmost importance to place the disease in 
the third division of the first class of the phy- 
siognomy of diseases, namely, in that of cerebral 
sympathies in irrationality. If the study of pa- 
thology, as well as clinical medicine, was more 
insisted on by our examining faculty, we should 
not find the younger branches of the profession 
so culpably ignorunt of this serious and most 
formidable disease of the human frame, as it is 
too often witnessed in the present day. It re- 
mains now, therefore, to present a characteristic 
example of the disease in question : — 

Edward J'aiker, aged fifty- three, a groom and 
servant in a gentleman’s family, applied for 
admission here on Dec. 28. A well-formed 
man ; countenance jialc, thin, and soincwliat 
distiesscd. Some emaciation of tho body, but 
no dropsical swellings in any part. Complains 
only of pains in the head nnd loins. Urine, he 
reports, is sufiicient in (luantity ; but, on interro- 
gating him, he acknowledges that ho is dis- 
turbed three or live times during the night to 
pass ft. Appetite bad; bowels ruthcrt>hstinate. 
llis history was the following That he had 
become chilled after getting wet through two 
months ago, and this was succeeded by loss of 
appetite, dyspnera, nnd aching in the loins, for 
Avhich he sought relief at a dispensary. Eats 
heartily when well, but temperate in his habits. 
Auscultation : Free respiration in every part ; 
heart’s action feeble in impulse and in sounds. 

On examination of the urine, it was discovered 
to bo slightly albuinipous, low in ^oeific 
gravity, agd clear in iPpcBrance ; from which 
circumstances v^’e judged that tho disease had 
made some progress in the kidneys. Tho treat- 
ment consisted in hot-air baths every night, and 
the compound elaterium pill every other mom- 
He was ^d to six ounces on two 
separate occasions, Hr vertigo, tinnitus aurium, 
and heaviness over the forehead. He was also 
cupped twice over tho kidneys, with decided 
relief to his general symptoms ; and, in additiun 
to this treatment, the ung^. ant, pot. tart, was 
rubbed over the loins untal i large number of 
pustules appeared. The internal remedies con- 
sisted of an occasional dose of calomel and com- 
pound jalap powder, together with the acetate of 

(a) Thfr oonsists of the following ingre- 
flients E^tr. elatmi, gr. oambogiis, 
gr. Jss. ; oa|ksicii pUlv*, ; ext. jalap, moiiis, 
gr. nj. ; ft. pft. 


ammonia, in a .draught, three times a day. 
Under this judicious practice he made gJeat 
progress, so that tho urine increased in (juauiity ; 
but, unfortunatelyf the albumen ou one day sud- 
denly disappeared, and, coexistent with its ab- 
souce, ghere ^rang up some more tormidable 
symptoms. He was now observed to be heavy ^ 
and stupid ; the lips and tongue became parched ; 
some tenderness arose also over the bladder ; 
the urine was dark and muddy, which ap- 
pearance arose from the presence of hsematin, ^ 
and there was ' obstinate vomiting, with 
total loss of appetite. The urixtf became 
darker and more sunguinolenAl less in quantity, 
and all the evidences of suppression Vere rapidly* 
coming on. (a) These serious changes crept on 
about tho 2lRt of January, at which time his 
head was ortlered to be shaved, a blis^r was ap- | 
plied to *1116 forcheud ; but yet, although every 
cflort was made to iiuluct* a free action on the 
skin and kidneys, tliese sc cerniDg organs became 
more and more sluggish, so that on the 2dth, 
until the day of his death, which occurred on the 
28tl^ there was not more than uu ounce of dark 
urine secreted, and there was so much abdominal 
tendern^B, that peritoneal inflamTnation was 
evidently get up a few hours before his dissolu- 
tion. 

I'he post-mortem examination took place on 
the following day. All the organs of tho head, 
chest, and abdomen were healthy, except an un- 
natural amount of clear serum in the ventricles 
of the brain ; a weak, pale, and flabby heart, and 
recent peritonitis over the pelvis, and around 
the kianeys, which were large, heavy, and 
palish. The right was injected in its arteries, 
and the left in its veins. The reflected mem- 
brane tore off with great difliculty. The in- 
jection did not fill one-third of either set of 
vessels. There was abundance of fat around 
and within both these glands. The uriniferous 
ducts were hypertrophied ; and the venous net- 
work on the one hand, and tho Malpighian 
bodies on the other, were for the most part im- 
permeable to the injections, and gove the appear- 
ance of a series of abrupt termination of vessels. 
There was also much .extravasation in both in- 
jections. 1’hc ducts were evidently obstructed 
by a deposition of foreign matter in them, and 
this matter I am inclined to believe was the 
stearine principle of iut. 

A second case of this insidious and fatal dis- 
ease I cannot pass over : — 

G. C., aged sixty, a labourer, applied for relief 
under the supfjositiov that he had retention of 
urine, as he positively asserted that he had 
passed only half a pint during the previous six 
days. A catheter was readily introduced, but 
not more than ounces flowed, deeply 
coloured, and highly albuminous. His appear- 
ance betrayed much distress; he was heavy, 
like a semi-intoxicated man ; his eyes wero 
sunken, but he was rational and collected. 
Vomited every kind of food ; the pulse was slow 
and laboured ; tongue slightly furred. He 
stated tliat he caught cold a week previously, 
having always enjoyed good healtfl. He then 
suffered from heats and rigors, pain in the head, 
and giddiness, with suppression of his urine. 
These notes were taken at his admission on the 
16th ; but notwithstanding depletion was re- 
sorted to on three occasions over the loins, yet 
on the 22nd he fell into a complete state of coma, • 
with epileptic oouvulHions, and died in a convul- 
sive struggle on the 24th. 

There was acute and recent pericarditis^ Tho 
blood was universally fluid. There was oropsy 
— — 

(a) I have frequently noticed this very un- 
favourable symptom before. I’he urine of a 
patient is found to be slightly nftymlnous, and, 
though increasing in quantity^ the albumen 
^mliiishcB ill somewhat the same ratio, when a 
sudden or, perhaps, gradual outbreak of symp- 
toms of cerebral msturbance ensue, suppression • 
follows this nervous disorder, uroa circiflates in 
the system, and the patient rapidly sinks tdtflcr 
in a domatose state, or with a severe attaek of 
epileptie flta. • ♦ U 
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naturKl Stt gi^o, bat prcsentod cactomally tbe a®- 1 
of mottled *or Castild 8oap, htit t® '' 
gcna^’ Wing tUc churactor Jf an Jiggrp|afl»n 
of j^inuto glands, of an n^h colour, with rtx^i 


t S4o4faitie Tttsci^ar Bubstanco, bigUly 




t&aking a longitudinal incision of one, 'Hxo'” 
greater part of its tubular portion^ the poliriB/hitt 
infiindloula were found loaded with and sop- 
planted by a quantity of fat. The urllLary duata 
werelSlled with dark blood, , so thafthey p#- 
septod 80 maiw red lines, instead of theif nf^tciral 
white and •filff ous appt'axan^e.^^ cones were 

fewer in nutpber than ordiiucfjl;^* The uretenrs 
were pervious. The bladder wus much con^ 
traoted, and its coats thickened. JPie mucoigi 

K membrane wn'^^fudded with dark Wnorrhagic 
spots, like black currants: this pv^n was 
empty. I’hc prostate was not ^nlafged* The 
urethra was quite porviou^, • 

A medical gentleman a short time ago Yv~ 
quested my opinioh of the cauec of death in a 
case of which he had that morning made a post- 
mortem epmination, and which had only oft 
hifr mind in greater uncertainty than it wa^» be- 
fore hU patient died, ns to the immediate scat -of 
his disease, the man had expired sudvlcnly in a 
fit of inae&Hibility, ushered in by some epileptic 
convulsions. The brain was most carefully ex- 
amined by himself and some other medical 
friendo* os well as the viscera of the chest, ab- 
domen, &o., but not the slightest trace of morbid 
appearances could be detected anywhere ; .'ind, 
on inquiring if the heart was flabby and the blood 
in it tnin, he replied tliat he thought it wus ho. 
/I then said, “Did you examine the kidneys 
carefully ?** “ No, indeed, wc did not ; mid 

they were the only organs we iieglectcti to look 
at.'*^ I now made partitmlar iiuiuirics as to the 
symptoms during life ; and the account w'liich he 
gavo me was short, but precise. He had 
been culled to see the man a few days before, 
in consequence of his suffering from severe sick- 
ness, dyspiura, and vertigo ; thcs<‘ symptnins 
ran on unabatctl, and he became sliglitly < oina- 
tose, and then had an epileptic fit, from whieh 
lie rallied, but another fit succccdr d the first, and 
he died. I could not refrain from expressing 
my strong conviction that, hnd the urine been 
tested and its amount nud specifie gravity as- 
certained, he would liav(» found some un- 
equivocal evidences of acute albuminuria, and 
that he was sadly negligent in not oxamiuing 
the kidneys after death. But the'jc instanci s ol 
rapid dissolution under th^ infiuciuie of poison 
by urea, undetected or unsuspected by tin 
medical man, are so common, and have been so 
repeatedly alluded to in the course of Ihi'si 
paporB, tnat further comment is unnecessury. 

In scrofulous onlargcmentB of the inescii tone 
glands womay notice the same pallor of the coun- 
tenance which has been already referred to under 
tj^ previous diseases; the abdomen is large, 
tympanitic, hot, and the surface shining ; the 
features are much pinched, the iioso is pointed, 
the eyes suvkeib and the &lo%v and attenuating 
character of the disease is strongly depicted in 
the face. The same observational in a less degree 
as respects the physiognomy, may be made in 
those protracted forms of entoroa where the con- 
stitution has already begun to sink under the in- 
fluence of these parasites. Tlie debilitating tifcct 
of these inhabitants of th<» alimentary canal is 
mure evident in the constitution of young people 
than it is in that of adults. _ I have spoken clse- 
where^ of the varying, insidious, and deceitful 
train of symptoms which attend the presence of 
ezftozoa in men and ^omsfi. 

I cannot, however, leave tb® subject without 
expressing my admiration of the bold and suc- 
cessful practi<)e of Dr. Robert G. Latham amongst 
the out-putients of this hospital labouring undtr 
in\ermination. lie commence® with one, two, 
or loui qmctics during the week, and then fol- 
‘ low’s them up with purgatives and enemata ; and 
from ills observations it is very manifest that 
entozoa, in some form or otli®r, is far ntoraK^m- 
mon in the human subject tlmn the generality of 
proctitiofferB ftre by any means aware of. 

(To bo oonUiiued.) 


^ l&ODt WAS LODGED IK 
PRApHBA., AKD SDOCBS&EtrLLT 
TED BY tm OBmATtOE OE 
,®OTO»«r. * ' ^ ^ 

, , By ^ 

On^ah* 31 a little boy, the (jion pf'ldf.Tom- 
iinsoA Ge<^g, awallbwijd wbile at, school, 
during diriher; a dAlnson‘'S^^phe.‘ Boon oft^^ 
wards, whilst pla^hg with his 8c1iool4VilloiVB, he 
cougjhed 'Violently, 'feu dqwn, attd %^niBP blfick 
in the HeVaft taken homo, and has had. 

cough ever since coming on in pftrOxjfsms, parti- 
cularly when in the recuirfb^t position, sustronk 
as to cause sw^ellingibf ‘the maturei'^ fulness oi 
the jugular veins, and soma degree of dr^ to 
the patient. Previously to tliU he was p^fcctly 
free from (’Ougli, and had never be^p'^^subj^t to 
fils or otheV slidden .soi/Urcs. The light 
Hide of the ehest did not dilute so much 
us the left, and m the application of the 
stethoseopc \t wvis found that th^ natural re- 
spiratory murmur w’lis very indistinrt on this 
side, wdiilst i^wiis inocensed on the left. 'I’lierc 
was, however, a^^ollecWnn of mucus ir^hc 
broil chii^ tubes oi both sides, and on the nght, 
in the region of the bronchial tube, a tubular 
bound existed ; it seemed as if the air rushed 
through a cuntra( ted passage, and the sound 
wuh sometimes interrupted by a portion of mueus, 
aud then it assumed more of a whistling cha- 
racter. There “Was not anydulness on*pcrcusHion. 
When the patient wus placed in the horizontal 
position he coughed more, and, liaving been imt 
upon his left side and shaken forcibly, it wms 
(‘Vident that the stethoscopic signs had changed. 
The chpst moved equally wtII, and tlie indica- 
tions furnished by auscultation were the Hanie on 
both sides, and, although the cougli was now 
almost incessant ami the respiratory incm'incnts 
viohnt, 1 fancied 1 could hear at limes :« sound 
as of n loreigti b(»dy in tlu n gion of tin* windpipe. 
JMy friend T)i. Wnght. who f viimined the luse, 
eoneiirred with me in thinking that a louign 
body liad found its way into tlu' traebea, and 
that it was probably a damson stone ; and this 
wfib rendered more probable, for, on making 
lurlher inquiiies of the little boy, he stated that 
“David," one of his playmates, “gave him a 
a stone and, on being asked wlmt bccanu of 
it, he said, p lintmg to Iuh throat, “ it went clown 
here*,’* The strictest quietude was enioined. 

On the 7th the symptoms were all th(' same ; 
and on the 8tli our opinion was confirmed by 
Mr. Wright, the henior surgeon to the Nfitting- 
ham (feucral Hospital, wlio saw the pi^tu'iit 
and gave ns his assistance and advice. It was 
certain this Mute of things could mot continue 
long without imminent risk of suffboatioii, from 
the substance being propelled into and grasped 
by the larynx, or tho supervention of inflamma- 
tion and its effects, which must sooner oi later 
ensue, of the air passages, or the lungs, or both, 
'rrachcotomy afforded the only chance of saving 
life ; and, os any further delay would have been 
not 01^1 y undesirable but dangerous, the onera- 
lioii wiis jjeiformcd on®ie 9th, previously to 
w)ii< h it was diseoven^ that the (jlistructin^ 
(‘ause had moved from the right to the left 
bronchus. "I'he right lung now' dilated freely, 
and the respiratory murmur was distinct; in 
fact, all the indications of tho foreign body being 
on the right side had disangaared, and were now 
observed on the left. Tne little patient was 
placed on a table, with his shoulders raised, 
iioad thrown back, and chin elevated, so as to 
increase the distance between the sternum and 
chin, in order to fii^ilitate the different steps of 
the operation. superficial incision was made 
from the cricoid cartilage down to the Hternum, 
dividing merely the skin and cellular mombrane. 
'I’henexl incision, which was between the sterno- 
hyoid muscles, did not extend as low, ^ itwould 
not have been safe to approach too near to the 
sternum with tho deeper incisions. An artery 
vfas divided, which bW fireely, and was tied f 
it appeared to be a branch of the left inferior 


thyroid. Ihoao musdes being pulled aside, 
fofida behind fheta was exposed, betwoon whioh 
and tho trachoa two largo veins, one as large as 
q goosequill, proceeded from the transverse 
portion of the thyroid body to the vena inno- 
mindta. Th^se were in front of the windpipe, 
with e small *ntervd between them. They were 
mtofally separated, and |fiilled to dlthef side, in 
order to expose the tf achoa r in esfctending this 
incision upwards, for the purpose trf jsy^g bare 
more of the trachoa, On artery of considerable 
size was divided, and some venoms branches 
eoming from the thyroid body toiftirm the large 
veins before spoken of. Much hemorrhage yvas 
tlie consequence, and tho blood ^owqd'fr®®ly 
all sides of the wound ; the artery was soon se- 
cured, and the bleeding ceased. The^ trachea 
'w'ttR soon opened to the extent of four of its rings, 
and every attempt madt» to remove the Ibreign 
body, but in vain ; it could not be felt by the for- 
ceiJH, and oiilv twice by tho scoop. The patient 
was then inverted, and rudely shaken and jolted 
about, but w'ithout any effect ; one hand was 
placed in front of the lett side of the thorax, and 
thf‘ other bofflnd, and both suddenly and power- 
fully pressed upon the chest, but unsuccessfully. 
Tile ebest wns also smartly struck several times 
by the )iaA*d, both beftire and behind, with the 
dike*un8atibfnct(ii“y result. Although the greatest 
disappointment was felt, it was not considered 
pritderU to prolong the operation ; the «little 
patient was, therelofe, put to bed, and tho 
w’oiind left open, in the hope, that tho substnnoe 
might be passed through it, or some future 
opportunity might oerut, in case it should 
become loose mthe trachoa, 'of removing it. An 
anodyne draught, coiisihling of five miiiims a||| 
tincture of opium and water, was to be adminisBB 
tcred in case of great restlesbness or distrels; 
and tho little patient was lelt about five o’clock 

T.M. 

Feb. 10, morning. I wns gi at if u d beyond mea- 
sun to hi ar that last night In Jiad a vvplef.t fit of 
eougliing, during which the dainfon-stom* was 

I U'ojei ted throimh the o])( iiing. Since then he 
las coughed huff litth*, and it has entirely lost its 
[aroxysoit.l cliaiiu'ter. Jle slept duiiiig the night. 

^ 'se 120 , skin cool ; countenance tree from cx- 
^ession ot distress. To take a tablespoonful of 
the following mixture eveiy (our hours : — 

1^. V^ini ipecachanh.e, .s ss. ; sj rupi papavoris 
alln, ^ij. ; Kquoris ammonne'' acetatis, ,^iij.; 
afpitv ad, Jill*. 

T'he wound was * closed by slripH of adhesive 
plaster. — Evening: Bowels not open/' To take 
half an ounce of castor oU in tly- mommg, 

11. Bowels open three times, and he lias had 
so much gripiog that they gave him the anodyne 
prescribed* on the 9th. In all other respects 
going oil viell. 

12. Bowels open again last night and once this 
morning ; he has had ocoasional pain ever since 
the oil ; no uneasiness on pressure. In every 
other respect in a favourable state. 

R. '1 ’incline opii, gt. iv. ; aquas months pi- 
perittc, 3Hs. it. hauslus statim sumendus. 

’I'o omit his present^^ mixture, and to take a 
tablespoonfu^ of the following every four hours 
I^. Sodfe scsquicarbonatM, ; syrujMpapa- 
veriH alhi, 5 ij- 5 aquip earui ad, Jiij. m. 

l.'k lie got somo sleep in tho night, not witk- 
Hiaiiding his bowels were so much disturbed that 
they were obliged to give a few drops of lau- 
(kmum ; one ot the stools was decided^ bloody f 
at tho present time (Iwclve o’clock) the barging 
appears to havo«ffised ; snipe discharge fhim tin 
wound has looBoned the plasters, Which hato 
been renewed. His diet has consisted cf grBBl, 
tea, and ekao. Pulse, 109 ; little oif no Cough) 
skin cool. To continue the mixture with the aft* 
dition of three grams of propsved chalk to each 
dose. • 

14. Plasters again renewed $ has bM slightly 
moved in the bowels, the pain and irritation of 
which have ceased; in ev^ way bettor. To be 
allowed chicken, lea, and a fittie oread soaped ih 
his tea. To continue his medioinS. 

Ifi. Going on w^ To be allpwbd a little ]M>« 
tato and gravy. 




THB' MEDICAL TIMES. 


16« Improving. 

18. Wound nearly healed; cough gone; bowch* 
regular. To take a little mutton. 

20, Discharged cured. 

UKMA&KS. 

Whenever tracheotomy becomes necessary, the 
operation ought to be pwfonned withgut loss of 
tune; for.al^oughforeigntiodios have sonirtimcs 
been expeotmated, such a foitunate termination 
iri not in \pajority of cusos to be expaeted» 
and so long as they remain in tlie trachea the 
patient is evorg moment "*'in danger of 8ulluca> 
tioii.(a) It migJil be supposed that anything 
that oai) enter through the larynx with so much 
ease may also find its Vay out us readily ; but it 
must bo remembered that during inspiration, when 
extraneous substarioes enter tlic air-passuges, the 
glottis is dilated, whilst during expiration and 
the vuqt. of coughing it is niuoAi more coutraetc^d. 
It has been a question with some surgeons whellicr 
laryngotomy, laryngo ‘tracheotomy, or tra- 
cheotomy ought to b,e preferred in thcbP ('us(\s, 

1 believe it ought to be altogether decided in 
favour bf the latter, although it may be some- 
what more difficult, on account of th# depth of 
the trachea from the surface and the parts Impli 
cated in the operation. 

The advantage of having the opening 'in flic 
windpipe is, that it is nearer to the bronchial* 
tubes, and when the chin is turned to one ^Idu 
instruments can be introduced with more 
used with more delicacy iirifi dexterity, and 
with better chance of success ; the f>[>ening 
can be made larg(T, and the danger from 
the operation is not HU|grc*at, i'or the reason 
that the trachea is not an organ so csHcn- 
life as the larynx. The disadvantage 
ofWryngotoniy is that the opening cannot be 
made so large, that it is further from the brocliial 
lubes, nearer to the chin, and the diameter of 
the oil do of the cricoid caitilagu is I-'ss thantlial 
of the trachea : all of whiih circuiiistiineos render 
tfte iutrodtiction*and use of instruiurutH nmch 
more diHicuU ; hcKidcs which, the larynx is ,ui 
organ endowed wiUi more HeiiHibility, and lias 
nun h more important and intensive Rymjiathies. 

It will bo seen Ihitt neaily the same oljp'ctnm.s 
bear upon the operation ol laryngo-tniehi-otomy. 

The only auntomictil rennnks 1 would wish io 
make are, that al the age of tlnce yeais Llu‘ 
diameter of the trachea is, cxt^inuHy, about 
scven-bixtecnlhs, aiief niiein illy near quarlLi, 
of an inch ; and tint, li we attemdio iheliachea, 
we find that the diattim-< between the ^Tieoicl 
cartilage and the sternum is on<’ ineh and seven- 
eighths; hut, il wc.measjure liom the under 
margin of the cross slip of gland to the sloruuni, 

It is only one inch and a half, 'rhe thymus 
gland at this time mounts up iive-i>ighthff of an 
inch above the sternum. We have, therefore, 
just three-quarters of on inch of the trachea be- 
tween the two glands, and which eould be easily 
exposed. The upper margin of the innominata 
is level with the surface of the clavicle, and the 
carotid is not quite off the trachea for perhaps 
three-quarters of au inch above the sternum, (b) 

It ifiost be remembered, alsOfthat, as well us the 
veins which have been noticed, sometimgs a large 
thyroid artery runs up from the innominata m 
front of the trachea. It is of consequence to 
attend to the temperature of the room, as well as 
of the ixistrunients used in the performance of 
the operation of tracheotomy. 

Although it is a rare occurrence to succeed in 
removing afore^n body from the bronchus, (c) 
still our want of success . could nht bo otherwise 
than a Source of the greatest disappointment, as 
wo had oonfidsnUy anticipated a favourable ter- 
xninotii^ from the fact that the stone had up to 
tho period of the operation been moveable. Our 
little patient was pus to bod with the wound 
j open, and not without hope that, when the 
spasm snd irritation of the respiratory organs 


had anbiiddd, j;b.e stone might again become 
loose, and slither expdloa or capable of being cx- 
traotedk I have observed that, when instrumenfs 
are moved with rapidity over tho trachcul and 
bronohislnmoous membrane, distress 

is caused than from a sloww movement ; too 
groat ^licacy and caution oaimoti therefore, be 
observed in operations oit these struotures. Boma 
pamons have recommended the- removal of a por- 
tion of the trachea hi th^se cuboS, but such a pro- 
cedure ahpuld bo looked ppon as, upaurgical. It 
must, 1 believe, lead tq a contr action of the tube 
proportionate to the qu^^ty vcrimved. During 


and after the opCraticui i m^pld imt help ticking 
that the stone had purfially, ut Iciist, entoma the 
primary division of the bsonchial tube, as tin?? 
rcapi ration was^ much less distinct in the upficr 
tiflin in the lowcr'and rtli^ldlo lobes ol tl^/Clung. 

If it should ever be niy lot to meet with another 
ciis<‘ of this kind, I biiould not hcsitajtc, uftei 
lifiving math' the opening in tlm trachea, t«i 
ti(kl(‘ the laiiei'b with afeallur, foi tho purpoae 
ol exeitiiig violent vornitmg, os bt'ing a not un- 
likely means of (‘j^ellijig or dislodging the foreign 
body. 

Fcl). ih. 
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procrS^s of medical science. 

acadkmy ok MKOICINK. 

Mectiiif/', nj Min/ Hi (ttul Min/ U.! ; Jh'ofcisor KoYJSK 
C\)4.LAiti) in llie Chair. 

PoisoNiM. H\ CuLciiu i M. — M. lleiiauldiu ivad 
a report on a case ol jjoiHOiung b_\ tht' tiiictiive of 
folehicum, lorw'arde«l by M. Leroy ties Ihirres, 
surgeon oi’ the (hvil lio.spital of Saint Denis. 
TiiC patient, a woman, took by imatakc, in one 
dose, thirty grammes ( ) of tincture ol colchicmn, 
which had been piestnbed in tcasimtm fills. Tht' 
surgt'on iinmcdiatel} exhibited an cnietie, and 
luMiig tilt' following day‘' prescribed a solution 
)1 iodint' ; the patient W'us eomplctely restoied 
in ii wt‘ek. 'Hie reporter appioved ol the tri'at- 
ini III adoptc'd, regietting only th«it jireparatioiis 
ol ojiiuni hatJ not het n also resorted to. 

Till, vTUi.M Ol Ki'tlj.j'Sv. — AJ. IVuaire. ol 
Boideaux, pro])oets, ns n mode of ticulinent ol 
this disenst', the (ihliterution by subcutaneous 
iuLiMiou and -ubsequimt eonipichsioti of the va- 
lious arterial blanches which ramity on the jx'ri- 
(i.iTiium and esUhlish Lommuiiif ation ol the 
citeuluion ol tlie skull with that of the brain. 
This method, according to Al. Tcrairo, renders 
cercbial congestion more difficult, and may lead 
to the cure ol e])dip8y ; the author illustratc.s lliis 
VKWV W'ith a rase successfully treated. — AI. Ko 
cliuux, Aflio reported upon this coiiimunilnibtion, 
could not agree with the assertions it eontuiiicd. 
hl]>ilcptic lits w'erc not, said Al. Koehoux, the re 
siiltol congeRtioii of tlie cerebrum ; but, if even 
tliey were, tlio method proposed would be un- 
availing, on aceoimt of the rapid development of 
the collateral arteries and their divisions. 


Piinoiples of Burgery,*’ 

ff. U4^ p. 84. ’ 

^‘Btijm'jIWaciidescilB voLii,, 

c) Bee “Lieton'e Operative Surgery/' p. 412. 


L'IiINICAL SIJKGEUY. 

larUOlOMY.— A MKW Ol»i;UATl\E I'HOCESS, BY 1)11, 
MAlSONNEytL. 

joiner, aged twenty-eight years, intending 
to remedy an obstrnciion of the urethra, introduced 
into the duct about two years since a jiicce of 
wire, to the extremity of which was attached a 
fragment of cork, one inch in length and four 
lines in diameter. Tho cork accidentally 
loosened from the wire» and, falling into tho 
bladder, bocamo the nodus of a concretion, Al. 
Maiaonneuyc admitted the patient into tlie hos- 
pital on the 20th of August, 1847, and, on ac* 
count of the presence of the cork^esolved upon 
peribrming lithotomy in preferenA to lithotrity. 
The patient having been placed in tlie usual po- 
sition, and the grooved staff being introduced into 
the bladder, the surgeon passed (he index of tho 
left hand into the rectum, and in front of the 
anterior angle of the proatate reoomiised the 
groove; through the UaembranouB por^on of the i 
ureidm^ md aKovo tluksphinoie^, aluQiie envelop^ 
in linen up to vdthln wm lines p( its pdintwaa 


conducted alo|lg tllj ftuger and readily punctured 
tho urethra, nfitietrating into the groove of th8 
staff, Into tttis aportiu’o the hthotome was in- 
truUuced and psissed into the bladder, where, tlie 
blades were opened to the extent of fourteen 
lines. The index and medius lingers of the left 
hand were then Used for^ the purpose of dilating 
the intestine nndfortheprotectiouof the sphincter 
arii. 'I'hc lithotome was witlidrawn, and the 
forceps, after some research, removed the cal- 
culus. ( )n Die second day after operation, slight 
febule oxcltement w^as notiood, but on the third 
tlie urim* was voided from tho utethrg^ On tho 
fourth da 5 the patient was up for six^ours; 
uinu days altir Utliotomy he took a very long 
walk w'lthdut any mcoiivenienco, and seventeen 
days alter ii luul heen ])(*rformed Ae returned 
home, lie lias«>iiice eoritiiiucd in periect health. 

Alaiiy v'fuiH ago AT. Sanson proposed extrac- 
tion ol vi'sual ealenh through an incision of the 
rectum. Ilf' propohi (I two methodH, both of 
which dilkr eoiisuleiiibly h an Ihe^prcseiil. One 
eonsihlod in flividing tlic retlurn above the pros- 
tate, and waH very hooii abandoned ; the other, 
clf)sely resembling the plan brought forward by 
Yucca lierliftghieri, comjjriHed in the meision the 
sphincter ani gnd tho perineum an lar as the bulb. 

Ill Al. Alaisonueuvc’b proeess the sphineterH re- 
main uiilouclicd, and a preliminary incision of 
the aolt parts is not necessary for the purpose of 
detecting clearly the precise position of the 
groove of the 8ttiif\ The involuntary contractions 
of the sphincter do not constitute an objection to 
the operation, as they can easily be prevented 
by anmsthctic inhalations. At the same time 
morbid enlargement of the prostate, or consi- 
derable hemorrhoids, might form an insurmount- 
able obstacle to the performance of the new ope- 
rali\o process. Tho remarkably rapid recovery 
of the patient after tho operation is attributed by 
AI. Muibonneuvc to its nature, the incision being 
pjotected from the contact of air, and being in 
sfune measure placed in analogous coiiditiona 
with subeutancous sections, the consequences of 
which arc compunitivoly unimportant.— fT’maw 
Ml </icuU . 

LiHHL ( VIC in. 1013 IN 'lllE BM5K-J01N'I. JIV l*RO- 
I ESsOil VELVUAlj. 

A man having been admitted iutoM. Velpeau’s 
wards f<u' tlu' treatment of arthritis caused by 
the prcscnct' of a loose cartilage in the knee- 
joint, orcaHioiied some remarks from the pro- 
fessor, of wiiuli the iollowiill is an abstract : — 

Tile lormation of tlicsc loose cai'tilagcs has-been 
relorred tf:> varioii* causey For a long time they 
were bnpposed to result Irom the detachment of 
the cartilage from the articular surfaces. On 
two occasions Al. Vi'lpcau ascertained the cor- 
rectness of this opinion, but it#cannot bo enter- 
tained in nil cases. Sir A. Cooper and llt'rard 
believed them to ho formed outside the synovial 
nicinbraiie, from the deposition of iilustic lymph. 
Another cause might be found to reside in the 
thickening and inflaiiimation of a fold of the 1 
synovial. AI. A^olpeau had ||hown that a fourth 
origin might be traced to hemorrhage within the 
joint, the liquid jiartof the blood being Absorbed, 
and libriiious concretions remaining afterwards, 
AMiutever their cause, the prognosis of these 
loose cartilages must always be of a reserved na- 
ture— their presence exposing the articulation to 
frequent innauimation, and their removal being 
often follow’cd W'ith the most latal consequences. 
The perils of extraction liave, however, been 
greatly diminished by the subcutaneous opera*- 
tion proposed by Al. Goyraii, a surgeon of Aix, 
That gentleman operates in the folloiymg min- 
ner:— Through a fold of tho«ekin a narrow- , 
bludod knife is introduced<nto the joint, and the 
foreign body is fdtoed thiough this aperture Into 
the cellular tissue, whence it is removed, afwr 
eight or tan days, by a simple division of tho 
skin, tho wound of the synovial membrane hayihg 
been allowed time 4o heal. M. Velpeau had 
twice operated succeasfblly ia this manners in 
the case which led to the present resaaflLB the 
loose cifr$Uago was attached to tli^e movial 
membrane'bv a pedicle whiiffi inere^uM comd- 
dturaUy 
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I|* w$i miablfi to Jivide tbit atta^- 

having aooceedejfitt forcing tho oar- 
plage .QUt^^f the ^p«Ul64 ^ divided it in situ 
into'‘!iiu|gflreua fragmcnta.* joint waa kept 
Ibr t|evo(km days in a state elpesfeot immobl&Utyt 
awd, vrhen tlie pressure oKeroiasd by the sban- 
dagM was removed, the thtg^nta were found to 
' have disappeared by absorption. 

• CLINICAL MEDIdNfi.' 

FaCULZAB SlOKS or InFLAIOUTIOV OV tRV 
SrPBBioB Lobs of TRi J^obt Xvko. Bt 
'^Bb. Harvsz ns Chkooik.—(»'' U nion M6d.")— 
The fatol, issue of this circumscribed inflamma- 
tion, its peculiar symptoma, induced Br. Harvez 
* to institute anatomicid researches on the suidect. 
At the veif onset of the disease the patients 
present an extraordinary degree* of prostration, 
great ijaleness, general refriggjratftn* disturbance 
of the intellect, a very small pulse, nausea, sick- 
ness, and diarrhoea* In general considerable 
pain, both abbve and beneath the clavicle, is 
complained of; cough and expectoration are in- 
significant. All these fharacteristio symptoms 
existed so plainly in a case admitted into hos- 
pital In July, 1847, that the diagnosis was jaot 
for a moment doubtfiil, nor the mtal prognosis 
uncertain The patient died on tho tnirteenth 1 
day ; and on dissection the superior lobe of the 
right lung, in a state of condensation, was found 
to have intsorfered considerably with the circula- 
tion of the blood in the cava dcscendcns, and in 
the ngbt auricle : both contained fibrinous coa- 
gdlB. It is to this impediment to the venous 
circulation that Br, Harvez refers the greatest 
iprt of the peculiar symptoms observed, viz., tho 
livid hue of tho countenance, tlie cerebral dis- 
turbance, the nausea, and serous diarrhoea. The 
MCuUar nature of the pain is accounted for by 
Br. Harvez by the pressure exercised by tbe in- 
flamed lung upon the par vagum ; and he con- 
cludes by stating that tlxo apparent state of 
collapse, and smallncBB of the pulse, should not 
prevent the phvsician from having recourse to 
energetic wtiphlogistic measures for the purpose 
of lioerating the circulation and subduing in- 
flammation. 

Absbniatb of Quinxnk.— (*‘ Annals de Th6- 
mpeutique.’') — M. Briquet, physician of the 
Hospital of La Charit6, prcscTibes this drug with 
much advantage in the cases which were formerly 
treated by the exhUntion of the sulphate of qui- 
nine. t. s., in cos^of intermittent fever, or of 
acutb and chronic rheumatism. When the 
doses have been raised to *^46 milligrammos 
(9-lOth of a grain) daily, the pulse has been ob- 
served to fall 20 pulsations. M. Briquet begins 
by doses of 1-2^ of a grain, and gradually in- 
crCMS as far aFone gram and a quarter. The 
Action of thin medicine being extremely power- 
ful, M. Briquet was obliged to employ it with 
them atest caution. It is a soluble salt, much 
( less oitter than sulphate of quinine, and which 
has been in the first place brought forward by 
thevapeutists of thofltatian school. 

EpiDg^io OF Smailfox in Lyons vvmso the 
Wxktbb of 1847-8, BY M. Moucuet.— 177 pa- 
tents were admitted into hospital ; 18 had never 
been vaccinated ; 4 had been vaccinated without 
success some weeks previously ; and 3 had already 
been sflbctod with smallpox. The prodromic 
symptoms were in all cases extremely violent, 
even in those in which the subsequent eruption 
was trifling. In 4 instances the eruption was 
venrucose; 18 cases terminated fatally. During 
tbe entire duratiou of the epidemic not a single 
esse of typhoid fever was noticed— a fact of a 
* singular and iifteresfing character. In tho con- 
fluent eruptions, venesection did not produce 
any favourable results ; when a complication of 
pneumonia occurred, tarttt emetio was at once 
resorted to ; and in hemonAxagic smallpox tonics 
were exhibited after saline ptirgativcs, and tho 
ssci^ which followed wab n^’idly dispelled by 
preparations of iron. 

BbAOONNOT and filMONlN, ON THE EMANA- 
TIONS FBOU IdANUFAOrVBE OF CbBVXOAL Pko- 

vvm,—Thw two distinguished chemists, 
{laying deceived instructions from superior 


authority to inquire into the nature and im- 
portance of the injury which the establishment 
of a manufacture of chemical products, such as 
acids, alkaline salts, ^c,, may produce in any 
locality, have oome to the following eondusions : 
^Tho observations were made in the city and 
udf^bourhood of Bieuze, where a considerable 
fhonulsctoiy has for some time existed. The 
air, in a very extensive port of the adjacent 
country, contains free sulphuric and muriatic 
acids. These disappear when they oome into 
contact with a vigorous vegetation, covered with 
, dhst. The trees and shrubs rapidly die avray 
from wie petnieious influence of the vapours. 
JThe authors conclude that the fabrics inquesdon 
are highly injurious tb vegetation, aqd also to 
buildings ; man end domestic ajahnals also suffer 
from thesiame causes. <Thus the worknfen loie 
I their teeth, and the inhabitants of the vicinity 
are sul^ct to frequent purulent iriflammationB of 
I the eyes, and jincumonia. The means indicated 
' by the authors for tho neutralization of these 
eauses of disease consist in the ^tire destruction 
of the smoke and vapours. ThC first result can 
readily be obtained, as it is in England, by a suf- 
ficient introduction of air into the chimneys; 
and the lattee by injections of steam So tho 
ducts, or by placing the noxious vaj^ours in 
extensive contact with alkaline fluids or car- 
bonate of lime. 

Bezezinbki — A New Mode of Exthaction 
OF Si GAB FEOM DiAUETic Urine. — Diabctic 
urine having remained during four days in a 
new and unvarnished earthen jar, the exterior 
surface of the vase soon began to exude, and 
towards the eighth day became covered with an 
incrustation of sugar, which was removed in 
scales. The phenomenon is readily accounted 
for : as the fluid is exuded its water evaporates 
ana leaves the saccharine deposit. Tlic experi- 
ment could very easily be repeated with the 
Spanish water-coolers, called alcarazos. 

D.M*Caethy, D.M.P. 

IHagnoaiB of Incomplete Fraduret, — M. Debron 
observes that while the obscurity of these calces, 
owing to the absence of crepitus and all the usual 
symptoms, renders detection diflicult, it is 
important for tho patient that this should be 
effected. Severe pain at the seat of fracture, 
dUtinguishablc from the more diffused, less 
fixed, and less intense pain of the accompanying 
contusion, is one of the best signs. If the indi- 
cation furnished by this is overlooked or in- 
appreciable, and tho limb is not secured, another 
sign manifests itself, viz., erysipelas arising at 
the very seat of fracture, thus developing itself 
after inflammation depending on tho con- 
tusion has subsided. This erysipelas is accom- 
panied, too, by an cedematous- or pasty feeling 
of the part. The delay (perhaps several days) 
in the appearance of this form of erysipelas 
arises from the inflammation first occurring 
among tho soft ports around the bone, and 
spreading from within outwards (inversely to 
what it usually does), it being, in fact, but a 
symptom of the suppuration which is going on 
bftween the bone ana the muscles. 

Circumsiances under which PhlcbitU may take 
place,— Hr, Craigie enumerates thorn as follows 
1st, after venesection, especially when thoiflngcr 
is applied to the wound, so as to touch tho di- 
vided edges of the vein ; 2nd, after amputation, 
especially when there is much fingering, or when 
a ligature is put on a vein ; 3rd, after laceration 
of a vein, as in certain lacerated wounds ; 4th, 
after *nny venous tube has been laid open by 
ulceration or erosion, as in cancer or ulceration 
of the womb ; £th, after laying ojien the uterine 
veins, as in j^dbearing ; 6th, after dcligation 
of a vein, as m the operation for varix, the old 
operation for castration, in which edl the vessels 
were tied in one mass, and after operation on the 
hemorrhoidal veins. 

Treatment of lAtee in 0iildretf*^yLi, Pearson, 
quoted in **The Provincial Journal," says, if the 
mother be aflbeted with the venereal dieease, and 
the child sleep with her, and if she give suck to 
it, it will be only necessary for the mother to use 


the remedy. When the mother ie under the in- 
fluence of mercury, the child’s mouth is often 
extremely sore ; but, if the child does not become 
affected by the mercury, it will bo right to give 
it half a grain of the chloride of meroui^, twice 
a day. If the calomel run off by the bowels, a 
scruple of the merouzial ointment should be 
rubbed upon the childfs body, nearly every day, 
for five or six w^eks* It is not desirable to 
salivate a tfoild severely, as it has^sometUnes 
pfToved fatal ; children, however, bear mercury 
BO well that there is more dangef in giving too 
little than too much. a 

Lotion for Jfck,— The ** Repertoire dePhar- 
macie" gived the followingfformula for the treat- 
ment of the itch Take of the essence procured 
from the turpentine of tho silver-coloured fir- 
tree 20 grammes ; rectified spirit, 100 g^at^es ; 
bichloride of mercu'.y, 10 centigrammes ; iodide 
of potassium, 20 centigrammes, M.S.A. A tea- 
spoonful of this liquor in a glass of water as a 
lotion to be applied carefully with a fine sponge. 

On the 111 Coftaeguencet of the Repreaaion of 
Cutaneoua lHacaaea*^yL, Go^e repots several 
cases fzum M. Devorgie^s practice, illus- 
trative of the fao^ that various morbid coi;^ 
di^oiiB of the internal organs may be induced by 
the lepression of cutaneous disease of some 
standing, and sums up tho results of his ob- 
servations with the following conclusions : — 
1. The functional disturbances occur «simulta- 
neoubly with soifle cause manifestly modifying 
the condition of the skin, as the action of cold 
or local repellents. 2. The severity of the symp- 
toms is proportioned M tlie species, extent, and 
duration of the skin disused. 3. The symptoms 
cease on the return of the eruption or tne^- • 
duction of an artificial one. 4. Tlie symptAns 
presenting themselves are not those ofiany simple 
or ordinary disease indicated m our nosologies, 
fi. From this unusual morbid condition, the diag- 
nosis oi which is so unpreeise, death may result 
far more rapidly than from ordinary acute in- 
flammations of the same organs. G» The autopsy 
does not exhibit lesions proportioned to the 
severity of tho symptoms. 7. If this morbid 
condition is treated by tho usual antiphlogistic 
means, we only hasten death ; and, moreover, a 
fatal result is certain if the eruption is not or 
cannot bo quickly reproduced, or an artificial 
one substitutAd. 

CofuHiXon of the Uuma in Phthiaia* — Dr. Fre- 
dericq*s attention was first called to this subject 
in 1844, when he observed a line of a red brick- 
colour near the free edge* of the othbrwiae normal 
gums of a phthisical patient. Tho line was very 
narrow, and ran parallel with the edge of the 
gums, hut only opjiositc the incisors and canine 
teeth. Since that )>ori‘od he has examined the 
gums in numerous subjects of phthisis, and has 
always found this red line more or less distinctly 
visible, although sometimes only opposite tho 
inferior median incisors. The researches of tho 
author do not enable him to say whether this 
sign manifests itself as one of the earliest symp- 
toms of phthisis, nor to declare absolutely that 
it is soon in no other disease, although ho has 
never yet met with it in such. 

Sihipic Method of Eaitraciing a Fiah*Ivook from 
the (Esc^Aoigfct.— Twochildren amused themselves 
by playing at angling; the younger swallowed 
tho nook. The consequence was that his brother 
drew the line, and fixed it at once in the otso- 
pham. AU attempts to extract it proved 
futile, till th^urgeon took a pistol^ouUat, and, 
having pioroAri^, put it on the line, and allowed 
it to slip down to the impacted hook. Tho 
weight removed <the latter, the point of which 
sticking into the l<>ad, it was safoly mturned. 

I On the Tartrate of Potnaan and /raff.— H. Mialhe 


contains above thirty per cent, of the peroxide of 
iron, its ferruginous flavour is so slight that It 
may be tolerated by etomadiB which rcsiect all 
other preparations of hron. It is very soluble, 
and, as alkalis do not deoonfyose the solution, it 
I is as capable of absorption kmid tho alkaline 
juices of the intestine as in presence of the gastric 
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acid. Moreover, it causes no constipation. It 
can» therefore, bo woll employed in all the 
pathological conditions demanding the use^ of 
iron, and especially such as require it in largo 
doses, as the syphilitic oaohexiu. In a roso re- 
lated it ohaiigea, after long use, the colour of the 
hair from fair to dark, “ a point well worthy the 
attention of physiologists and physicians, i'or it 
proves thgt, on the addiinistrstion of iron, it is 
solely by the hairs that th^ excest^l this metal 
is excreted, #8 M. Dumas had ali^iy supposed ; 
for certaiiily to sulphuret of iron was the colour 
due in this ogso.** 

Casa of Elepkantiasis^ — Mr. George Southam, 
disuensary surgeon to the Manchester Iloyal 
Infirmary, relates in **The Medico- Chirurgical 
Transaction s/' the case of an unmarried female, 
in whom this disease had existed about twenty 
years, commencing when she was in her eight- 
eenth year. During the^last four years of her 
life the measurement round the calf of the leg 
was two feet nine inches, above the knee three 
feet four inches, and at the upper part of the 
thigh, including the nates, five feet six inches. 
Gn examining the body twenty- six^ hours after 
death, the enlargement was found to have been 
caused by the deposit of a dense, white, lar- 
daceous substance, interspersed with fat, in the 
Bubouiancous cellular tissue. When cut into 
layers, a small quantity of sero-sanguinofent 
fluid oozed out, and a few small vessels might 
be seen traversing its structure ; but beyond thoir 
presence it did not present any marks of vas- 
cularity. The cellular tissue beneath the super- 
ficial fascia was not at all affected. The muscles, 
though smaller than usual, presorvt'd their 
natural appearance and situations. There was 
no enlargement of the bones or disease in the 
joints. The principal venous trunks were much 
larger than natural, distended like injected 
arteries, and, ulien divided transversely,* were 
patulous. Tlieii* external coat was thickened, 
and, except in a few places, the middle and in- 
ternal fine coisld not be traced, both having ap- 
parently been converted into a thick, lihrous 
substance, disposed round the vessels in laminir, 
not unlike what arc observed in aneuiisinal 
tumours. All the smaller veins in the discaftod 
stricture, wh^ divided transversely, rehcmbled 
ar^ricK filled with coagula, Several of the 
principal veins were imporvioiyi. The saphena 
M'us converted into a thick fibrous cord, and a 
large organized coagulum was founS at its eon- 
nec lion with the femoral vei^. The diseased 
state ol the veins did nrit extend beyond the 
groin , those of the pelvic cavity wore healthy. 
There was no pnrlacuiar disease elsewhere. 

Fracture of the Humerus just below the AHach-^^ 
mefUofthe Deltoid Mufcle , — Mr. Vinccpt says, in 
the first days of this kind of fracture, owing to 
the disturbance which the abaenco of the in- 
tegrity of the bone gives to all the muscles en- 
gaged in moving it, the deltoid will raise the 
upper portion and give great appearance of de- 
formity to the limb, and apparently baffle the 
aim ot the surgeon to get a straight union ; and 
this will be tlie case if he brings the lower portion 
away from the aide of thb body to meet in ap- 
position tlio upper projecting part.® Instead of 
doing this, he has only to take measures that the 
lower end should hang easily by the side of the 
patient, and he will find the upper portion full 
into the straightest position ho could possiblv 
desire. When the upper arm is hanging quietly 
by the of the body, then the deltoid is in a 
state oi^east possible action j|^n this way the 
fraottire will unite in a remarIRly straight form. 
Upon the principle of relaxing muscles by ap. 
ptoximating ^ir attechments, the very reverse 
prance to Aia would be adopted, which is, the 
waaing the arm to the level of the acromion ; 
this has been done in suoh oases, but most fruit- 
lessly, ^ 
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BXTEAORniNARY ■ OF niLIARY CON('HPTK)S8. 

By Edward Willson Dufiin, M.R.C.S. 

The patient, a man, sixty-five years of age, 
had, on several occasions during the lust three 
years, consulted the author for symptoms tjiat 
were presumed to proceed from deep-seated sub- 
acute inflammation of^ho liver. He was also 
sulficct to dyspepsia. On the night of the 25th 
of January last he was seized with vomiting and 
hiccough, which continued, with only trifling in- 
termissions, for three days. On the tlurd day he 
vomited about three pints of a fiuid like coffee- 
grounds. ITneasiness in the abdomen, a little to 
the left of the umbilicus, had annoyed him oc- 
casionally for #some time, and there was now 
tendemoKH in the sumft situation. There was no 
jaundice, but ho gradually became much ema- 
ciated, and at length, without new symptoms, 
(lied on the 9th of March. On examination after 
death, two folds of intestine, to the left of the 
umbilicus, were found adherent to each other by 
recently effused l^mph, and in an angular pouch- 
like dilatation of this portion of intestine (the 
jejunum) a large wedge-shaped concretion was 
found. The gall-bladder, in ifs entire length, 
on its under surface, was found to have been 
destroyed by ulceration, the edges of the re- 
maining portion being continuous with the edges 
of a large pciforatiiig ulcer in the anterior walls 
of the duodenum. The duodenum presented 
two pouches, of one of which the anterior part 
of the gall-t)lndder formed the apex. Lodged 
in these pouches were tliree large biliary con- 
cretions. The length of the four concretions, all 
of which had bevelled surfaces, was, when they 
were fitted together, six inches and a half. Their 
weight was two ounces, five drachms, nineteen 
grains. The author referred to two similar cases, 
one related by C’ruveilhior, the other by Ml*, 
lilagden, of Petworth, in “The Medico-Chi- 
rurgioal Transactions,'* vol. iv. In neither of 
these cases was the mass of concretions so large 
as in the present instance. 

Cf>NTllIUlJTIONS TO THE STATISTICS OP VA1.V(TLAK 
niBBASE OF THE HEAUT, ESI’EOIALLY WITH 
JtErEUENf'r, TO affections op the SEVEllAIi 
OJIIPICKS, AND THE CAllTK'ULAU KPVEl’TM OP 
('EUTAIN ItECOONlsr.D CAES EH. 

By A. Whyte Barclay, M.D. 

The facts which form the basis of this paper 
have been collected chiefly from the Museum 
Records of St. George's Hospital. The author 
has confined his attention to the coses which 
have occurred within the last two years. During 
that period there have been 535 deaths in the 
hospij^al, and in the records of the post-mortem 
examinations in 419 of these cases the condition 
of the circuUting organs has been stated. In 
seventy -nine coses valvular lesion was found. 

In an elaborate statistical tabic the author ex- 
hibits the following facts with regard to each of 
these seventy nine cases : — ^The condition of the 
valvi'S, aortic and mitral ; the age and sex of the 
patient; the existence or absence of atheroma 
ui the aorta ; the previous existence or not of 
acute rheumatism ; the state of the heart* as to 
size, thickness of walls, &c. ; the state of the 
pleura and 'pericardium, as to recent inflammation 
(4|bld adhesions ; the state of the kidneys ; other 
disease found in the body ; and the chief cause 
of death. The author institutes a minute com- 
parison of the Boventy-nino ^ases, and of the 
rein&inder of the ilH cases, with reference to 
these points ; and remarks, in conclusion, that 
some of the (leductions seem to him ** worthy of 
attention, and demanding at least frirther in- 
vestigation. The liability to double valvular 
disease (rather than disease either the mitral 
or aortic valve separately) in oonaequence of 
rheumatio endocarditis, and the early Incuisioti 
as well as the commonly early termination of 
that disease— the limit put bv age In so marked 
a m^ner to fibrinous deposit on the valves of 
the heart— the very large proportion, amounting 
to almoet one-hall, of the ntm caeea of granular 
kidney found eoineldeut vdth valvular discaaiv 




and its oomparill^e rarity in those easels In whieh. 
the kidney is .huge and mottled— are all facts 
clearly eatablishea with regard to these cases. 
To others must ba^lftft to determine whether they 
hold good in their fiiore general application. 

“ One coramOnlyTeceived' Opinion these cases 
contradict — viz., that atheromatous disease 
uffccis by preiSeronee the mitral valve; and 
another is at least doubt£iil-*-lll^i*., that it is in 
the advanced stage of Brig{jtt'B disease that en- 
docarditis is liable to ocout, unless we admit a 
form of endocardial inflammation without 
fibrinous deposit." 


REVIEWS. 

A System of Practical Surgery, including all t?ic 
recent Discoveries and Operations, with Forty^ 
nine Illustrative Plates, from Drawings made 
expressly for the Work. Second Edition. By 
John Lizaus, late Professor yf Surgery to the 
Royal College of Surpeons, and Senior Ope- 
rating Surgeon to iiie Royal Infirmary, of 
Glasgow. 

The prcfA teems with treatises on surgery. Each 
professor scorns to make it a point of duty, of 
honour, or of profit, to furnibh his class and the 
profession with a resume of his lectures on this 
subject. There is no doubt much advantage to 
the student in being able to follow his lecturer, 
in a printed volume, through the various de- 
tails of a demonstrativo pcience, and to peruse 
quietly in his closet, with an undivided attention, 
what ho has heard from the lecturer’s chair. Such 
a process rivets oral teachings on the mind, and 
confers also a distinctness and certainty upon 
our own observations of fact. The student, 
therefore, should be much obliged to the lecturer 
who takes the trouble to communicate to him in 
permanent characters the lessons of expcric nee, 
and thereby to facilitate his studies— always 
saving the fact that there be something to com- 
municate. 

The practice of publication is much more fre- 
quent among profcbsors of surgery tliau those of 
medicine, simply because, we presume, Burmy 
is of a more demonstrativo character. The 
subjects of which it treats arv visible, tanmble, 
real ; it is the science of pcrceptiou, as medicine 
is, on the other hand, the science of comparison 
or calculation. The one is conversant with 
ocular facts, the other with conjectural proba- 
bilities ; nevertheless surgery, as it impiov^, is 
gradually BtrGSching.morc into the uomain of 
comparison, and mc(ficinc is acquiring the cer- 
tainty of physical demonstration. The line of 
demarcation is indistinct, oscillating, intangible ; 
it is neither here nor there— in empyema nor in 
hernia — it cannot bo defined by words, since it is 
not so in fact ; medicine is a grand whole, one 
and indivisible. The heresy of tho pures is a 
theoretical lie, as their pructico is a daily refuta- 
tion of their professions. There is out onS 
true creed in medicine— unity ; but there are 
many false doctrines. 

The Edinburgh school is now becoming as 
celebrated for surgery as it was a century ago for 
physic. The days of Cullen, Gregory, and 
Brown arc revived in Liston, Lizars, Ferguson, 
Syme, &c. ; their name is Legion. As Manchester 
for cottons, Sheffield for hardware, Nottingham 
for lace, Eilinburgh is celebrated for the manu- 
facture of books. InteUecTt in this town takes the 
direction of literature. What a lucky thing is 
this for the reputelion of the beautiful ^ty ! 
TVo thirds of its inhabitants are thus— in fact 
or in wish— in leaf, blossom, or bud— authors ; 
there a man thinks ht has no title to fame in 
reversion, unfess he has paid the premium by 
writing a book. 

When there are many writers there will be 
many readers, and we should conclude that 
surgery at this moment is a favourite subgeot of 
stuay in the Edinburgh College. Surgery is in 
truth always jxmular among students )• many 
men to whom ic is a pain to think feel a aatis- 
foetion in observing facts. This is a habit that 
begins wfth iafonoy, grows vdiliQ«rgrcbrt||^and 
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with our strength is an instinct ; 
witjiout know in It, without effort; 
^' 6 peii, 0 ut cyop ami wc sec; it is a necessity to 
all ‘the blind and dosf^ It is the simplest 
of blind, and in its various stages is 
A IdtUTce of pleasure to every man. Not so 

^ lui^ube. 

u But we must not lorgtt our author. The first 
ubapter ill the bools treats of lullamiuation, whore 
tho autllor says the mrves are first thrown into 
hetion, which instantly excite the contiguous 
Arteries," Sic. : an opinion that has been disputed. 
The priority, of nerves or vessoll in Uie chain of 
causation of iuflaiiimation has yet to be settled. 
Further on' the author says that the redness is 
caused ** also by those vessels which previously 
conducted pale blood or lymph becoming en- 
larged and transmitting coloured blr>od." Hero 
also the author is at variance with recent ob- 
aenrers. Are there, in truth, any capillary 
vessels thot do not carry red particles^ This 
is a question that perhaps Mr. Lizars will in- 
vestigate and answer for himself before he pub- 
lishes another edition. It is not, how'cvcr, a 
matter of much moment as it affects the practical 
Inexit of the book. 

Mr. lizam writes in a clear and^^casy style, 
ai^* thoid^h brief, yet treats almost ev( ry topic 
reuitiVO to Aurgery with as mucli fulness as is 
neoCflabry to a practical acquaintanc<^ \iith the 
■uiyeet. Good Bcnso and judgment ehaiacteriyc 
the volume, though wo must confess tliat wc 
think the author to be a litth* behind the prcHcnt 
^Vclc^mbnt of Bcicnoe: porhajis lie would lathci 
WC should say of opinions, lie is evidently no 
fiiend to the cold-water cure, as {qjplicuble to 
wounds, ulcers, &c. ; but is a sticlvlei lor the good, 
old, comfortable system of wairni fomentations 
and bread poultices, lor which he renders sundry 
apt and cogent reasons. Wc do not intend to 
quarrel with Mr. lazurs for this ancient pre- 
possession, perhaps founded in as much phi- 
losophy and sound practice as the modern 
fashion, because we desire to recommend his 
book as being, on the whole, one ot tlu' most 
valoablo that has been recently published. 

It abounds in illustrations, neat, faithful, and 
deaorlptive, of ahnost every surgical tiperation 
and appliance ; these make the book one ot 
great utility both to students and young prac- 
titioners. As a specimen of the author's mode 
of treating his subject, vve seh'ct the chapter on | 
Gunshot Wounds, which, having been so ably 
handled in the lectures ot Mr. (hithrie, recOntly 

S ubliahcd in this jouraid, mwst ha\e some i 
iterest for tlic reader. 

** Gunshot wounds [p. iu inv o])inion, 
diiKer in no degree from those just ’d(‘sriib(M], 
bxcept in the contusion which the rapid ]iio- 
ieotile causes. Thus, what difference is tin ro 
between the eontusiou of a spent cfui non-hall 
and that of a largtJ round stone falling Jroin a 
OOnAiderable height : What difference hetucen 
k.WoUnd made by a muskct-ball and a ^iIluhllly 
dhaped stone from a sling ; or between thf* 
wound in^cted by a gun charged wi^h air, or 
that with powder “■* Upon this subject, then-- 
fbre, 1 would advise the student to dispel from 
hil miUd all mystery or exclusiveness. 

“ When, for examph*, ii inuskct-bullct passes 
through the calf bf the log, or any jiiii t of the 
bodjr, thote ate two wounds with a long sinuous 
fube— an etltrance and an exit ; tluil made b) 
the entrance of the bullet is deprensed or 
induratOd, of a livid colour, much smaller and 
rounder, and doiuetimes « scarcely perceptible; 
then, that by its exit, which is larger, more 
L'Ugg^, and laodratod. with everted edges. 
Those differences, altapUgh ocj;urnng in the 
lUAjority of coses, are hot always I'oand ; thus, 
the exit is occasionally a mere slit. 'I'ho 
appearances seem to depetid upon the velocity 
of the projectile and the ^naity of the resisting 
body, Tnoy direct us to decide whether one or 
two bdllets have entered the body, and regulate 
our treatment regarding search and extraction. 
The position of the parson when wounded is 
another guide. Bullets, from resistance, oro 
ocsCkuonly ftattenad and rugged. The othAr day, 


however, I extracted one indented in the fibula 
of a Christino, which was us round as when 
put into the muzzle of the musket. TJieie ia 
always some bleeding in gunshot wounds, but 
its extent dcjicnds upon the condiiion ot the 
wounded vcsscN ahd bruised parts. Tin- hemor- 
rhage is most ficqueiitly primary, 'fhe treat- 
ment ol this has lu'cu detailed in page 1 10 . On 
such occasions it is necessary to jiut the ligature 
on ii sound part of tl e a»teiy, so as to avoid its 
contused tunics. 'I’ho jmin i.M iiieorihidcrdblc ; 
but in many cases there is a most acute pain, 
depending on the laceration of the nervous 
tissue. 

“The sinuous tube for the most part inflames 
and suppurates, and so do the two wounds ; it is 
a very rare occurrence for the wounds to heal by 
the adhesive inflammation. Hence, whatever# 
may be our notion of the Effect of heat in inflam- 
mation or wounds, fomentations and poultices 
ought to be applied ; the limb placed on an 
elevated pillow, tlie individual confined to bed, 
his diet lo>v, and bowels open. 

“ The wound then commonly heals by grauula- 
Intion, requiiring waim- water dressing, zinc 
lotion, and very gentle bandaging. These wounds 
bear but slight bandaging ; the least pressure 
excites inflaniniRtion. ^ 

“ 11 any pieces of the clotlies have hccti retained, 
they hhoiihj he extractiul ; but no torturing search 
should !)(' made for them in tlie recent wound, ns 
they can hi removed when suppuration takes 
place. Uncalled-for dilntatiAn is now abandoned. 

“ If there is only one wound, to expect 

that the bullet has been arrested, and, ii at all 
praetieable, it should be imiaeduitely extrnited, 
because it generally excitcb irritatioa imme- 
diately after tho wouiul has closid, or al some 
distant period, "We au; not to ivait for its 
forming a fibrous cyst, and remaining dormant. 

“ The attitude of the individual when wounded 
#ten guides us iu our search after thi' bullet ; 
and the finger, 'when it can be used, is oiii best 
yirobe. When the bullet is not extracted on 
receiving the wound, it either burrows from the 
motions of the body, or becomes encysted : in the 
former instance it hequemly excitob great irrita- 
tion, iindinvolvc.s more im])ortant oigaiis ; iu the 
latter, ii still keeps up irritation, as in a bone 
exciting ncciosis or caries; or in rare cases it 
remains dormant, as in the brain. In giiierul 
the bullets iiu* much ll.ittened, riiggid, and 
surrounded by a fibrous cyst, and in reinovhf^g 
them a Irec crucial incision is required. liullefH 
occUHionally take a very circiiitinis route in tlie 
body; lor exainjilc, they have eutejed at one 
arm, run round the posterior .ispect (»i the 
thorax, hetw(*en the i-kiii and ribs, and lodged in 
tho opposite aim. A bullet has pussid !># tween 
the RUjieriicitil femoral taiviy ^nd vein, the 
carotid iirti ly and inioinal jugul ir vein, without 
producing primary hemorrhage. A hen a hullrl 
strikes one end of a bone, it often splits it ilu‘ 
'whole length. 

“A bullet stiiking an important joint, ns the 
knee, produces viol«'nt eonslitutioiial irritation, 
and oeeabionally immediate death, us in th(‘ case 
of tho Duke of Montebello, related by Larrey.|’ 

This expobition of the subject, considering its 
brevity, is, on the whole, lucid and exact. The 
author has had much experience of *the 
but he does not enter with that minuteness iSlo 
tho after tn^atinent of these injuiies which cha- 
racterizes^ the admirable lectures of Mr. Guthiic ; 
nor would our friend Br.^nox give unqualified 
approbation to the warm lomeiitations wbirh Mr. 
LiZiUTb recommends. Wedesire, Iiowcver, earnestly 
to impress upon tlio reader one remark of our au- 
thor relative to the dressing of these wounds, as 
it applies to them with eminent propriety ; it ia, 
that “these wolfiids bear but slight handaging; 
the least pressure excites inflammation/' We 
have seen a very sensible surgeon, unfortunately 
inexperienced in the treatment of these cases* 
cause, by imprudent bandaiging, the loss of tho 
right arm ol liis patient. Such mala praxis is 
the o)>probrmm of a lifetime. 

With respect to hemorrhage, tho author says 
that “ it IB most frequen^ primary/* and 


merely adds, after a reference to another part of 
his book, that “ on sucli occasions it is necessary 
to put the ligature on a sound part of tho 
artery.'’ It must bo remembered, however, that 
tho ligature should be applied to that part of the 
artcTy actually wounded. It is bad surgery to 
put n ligature on a main trunk, to arrest hemor- 
rhage from an inferior yessel. A cake has re- 
cently occurred, in Jhe practice of ta woUld-be 
young hof|jk|^ surgeon, exemplifying the im- 
propriety ot^ch practice. The lif;at¥TC should 
also be applied, ('specially in large vesBcls* both 
above and below the wound of thff' artery, as in 
secondary hemorrhage, according to Mr. Otithrie* 
the blcpding of a aark venpus colour usually 
proceeds from tho lower end of the artery. In 
tho words of our author, in the chapter treating 
of Hemorrhage, it is stated : — “ In such cases, 
therefore, if the vessd is large, as that of the 
thigh, it should bo instantly secured by throvflng 
a ligature around, above and below the seat of 
the wound, because the retrograde flow from the 
free inosculation is liable to reproduce the bleed- 
ing.” We owe to Mr. Guthrie the establish- 
ment of this mode of practice— one of the highiSst 
importance in surgery. There is such an entire 
absence of sclf-gloriffcntion in this volume that 
the fci'tder would not suspect that Mr. Lizars 
Mas the surgeon 'who first performed the bold 
operation for the removal of the upper jaw', and 
that he was the third to tie the arteria innomi- 
riata — operations of^reat magnitu(le and Haring. 
The details of these operations..* succinctly 
given in tliis volume, and Uie inodcsty witli 
whiidi thesi* opeiations are described testifilcs as 
much to the author’s d^nity of character as tlie 
operatioiiH thoniselves do to Ins surgical skill. 

We have not space to extiaet more largely, 
nor to cxliibit at any length ilu* author's views 
on the various subjecls of vvhieh hP treats, 
llis opinion*^ arc genorally sound and may be 
relied on, and the trt'atinoiit he recommends is 
usually safe and ijraeiieal. It is a lecord of the 
experiiniLC of an able hiirgton, aiYil, saying that, 
wc huvu laissnd upon the' book its* highest culo- 
giuin. We cordially recommend it as one of the 
most usd ul tmitLses on surgery tluit has lately 
iHsued ti 0111 thi* press. ^ 

An Elementary Trent iso on (Crystallography, J 3 y 
Pr 3 fesHor Rkunaclt. 

'Phenaincoi the author is a’^llicicnt guarantee 
tor the excellence of the work, Ih-ofessor Ueg- 
naiilt is one of Che most distinguished philoso- 
phers of ^'■'’raiieo, therefore aiiytlung, emanating 
Ironi him ought to be attentively ri'ud by all 
th(H,‘ at all Versed in seieni'u. Very little at- 
tention luiB until lately been paid to the 
'^c^ellce of crystal lography, but tbe clierriist daily 
finds what benefit is derived from a knowlcdgeJ 
of It. All sulwtanccH are limited in the number 
of their erystalliiic* loruis, c. < 7 ., calcan'ous spar 
crystalli/es m rhombohedroiis, fiuor spar in cubes, 
and quartz m six-sided pyramids. , 'J’hos© per- 
sons unaequainied with the above-named forms 
will find tlicm fully cxplaiffted ih the treatise 
under ri'view. BucIl. forms ore peculiar to the 
])reeeding substances, insomuch that calcareous 
spar win nlbver be found Mi cubes, nor ftUor spar 
ill rhombohedrons. Crystalline farm thus serves 
08 a ground of distinction between different 
substances ; eonsccjuently it is of tho greatest 
H(M vice to the oheinist, os it affords him a Vast in- 
sight into the physical character of sAlts. Crys- 
tallography. is, moreover, exceedingly pAeM . to 
the unalyAt for Wm classification of any new aiflts 
that may be discovered 'during hiS mdAroKAs. 
rhosphorus and snlnhur are very aruUogtim 
Frofessor Mitscherhch, of Berlin# found 
phosphates and arsenQUes pOHhssoa Iko 
Wo will append two soda Salt! of ftrsoiffb abid> 
and a corresponding nnmbof of ph^i^orib gtfld, 
showing that their constitution andjeomposltldn 
are identical, t. c., arsenic is replaced by phoi- 

Neutral [arseniate of soda uq | |l|iSDd 
Neiftral phoaphate of soda i - 
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Biorseniate of soda . . 2 |jq J AsO.5 

Biphosphatc of soda J TO 5 

This similarity in the form (d‘ substsmt'ps \h 
known under the head of isomorpliisin. Dr. 
Muspratt found the mephites and carbonates to 
possess the same formj; their comj)ositi(»ns ho 
also Ibimd to be analogot^. “ Isomoaphiaiu is 
of thei^eatest imfiortance to ch^ieiil theory, 
and freqivinfouse is made of the domino in deter- 
mining the constitution of compound bodies." 
Wo advise our readers to peruse Professor Re^- 
nault'S interestftig work upon crystals, for we 
fedl convinced that |hey will receive many useful 
shggeOtions from it. 
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CAPTAIN BERKELEY AND THE AS- 
SISTANT-SURGEONS OF 'I'lll^ ROtAL 
NAVY. 

On Friday evening, the 2 flth of May, the Navy 
Estimates were brought forw;ird in tlie House of 
Commons, Mr. Hume drew the atlentioji 

of honourable^' memberh to the condition of 
assistaiit-surgcons on board ships of war. In 
doing this ho paid a wdR'iiicritt'd eomplinient to 
the liberal education of those othcers, while he 
condemned the (ionduct of tlie Admiralty in de- 
grading gentlemen of matoip yt‘ars and great 
mental endowmcnls to mesH with !'(ty -middies in 
the gunroom. He also informed the TIousi' that, 
'n week Ago, tl^ere was not a single ussiatant- 
Burgeon a candidate for a naval appointmcni, Tliis 
arose entirely from a neglect of tin' just eluims 
of these officers, which, for the hist five yenrs, 
had been urged upon the attention of the Go- 
vernmont. Since the first jijiplicatiori was made 
for a redress of theii grievaiicf s the Adiniralty 
had put an iissistant-cuginecr iii*tlic same posi- 
tion us iho lienlenantH — the very situation in 
which it was said there was iio*;icf uiiiinoilation 
for a medio^ man. 

These statements Ijronght u]) (laptiun Rerkcley, i 
who declared that tho illubtrious board ot whieii | 
he w’as a mcinbor was ready to do ovei gibing it 
poEwibly could to provide good surgical asbistance 
for tho-uavy ; but it would bo totally imiios'^ihlc, 
according to his declaration, if assistant-surgeons 
were obliged to go into small brigs, to provide 
them with cabins ; and the consequence of ad- 
mitting them into .^10 wardroom would be to 
make these young men ^shirk an unpleasant 
duty, as Veil as require more pay." The ijallant 
member farther stated, ^n behalf of lifbaskf and 
those for whom he acted, that the greatest pos- 
sible injury would result to the service to put 
“ thesO yottttg men over the heads of the m.\t 1 ! 8 , 

WHO WBBB IN ALL ttBBPBCl’S THEIll SUlUiUIOll 

OFFICBhA/ji 

The ;iiAtal A4^istimt-BUigeo^|fl|||pwo a debt of 
gtatittilfee i6 BOr. Hume for having on this ooca- 
siob ihetl Cause befbie the Coinnsbus of 

Buglknd-^U (Hty IbY Which«hc was peculiarly 
ftttod by bts-tstentl and education ; and, though 
tba ^ the Admiralty endeavoured 

iU a Vairy o&bmvd way to tisposo of the subject, 
it ia dtae Yhe whole medical profession is 
tO'kgitate till full justice is awarded to a 
I xneritdrbui of offtcers, 

L thouid l^d&cking in ou# duty as medical 

iorhhhditf If VsTii^wdd tb |»a(W i^ebuked th^ 


gratuitous insult offered to our bvethron by 
Captain Berkeley. With a BupcrciUou‘^tif‘s> wry 
unbecoming lie stigmatized them a - i/owh; 
m&n’* who, fioin inftrionty of birtli, labaiL-, and 
education, wcio ciuirfly unffttcfl to be placc'd 
“ over the heads of the mates," And, ]jra\ , vvbu 
is Captain Beikcley, lhal he should Mjieak (’siw 
tcmptuously of the medical officers of tluMiav y* 
.lohnson informs us tlivit the* idea of big and little 
men occurring to Swift, the eoinpositioii of the 
voyages to Brohdignag and Lilliput became a 
matter of easy aceonipli>thrnent. 'Fhe honourable 
and gallant inembci for Gloucester seems to have 
hud similar notions to the Dean, and in the 
captain's gigantic vision the assistant-surgeons pf 
^he navy dwindled dcjwn into a kind of pigmy* 
creation, like the Lilliputians in the eyes of 
Gulliver. 

i^’'e mistjike not, the eaptuin’B claims are not 
qui^Ko aristocratic as his name would lead us 
to suppose, and it is very probable that nine- 
tenths of the “ young iiieii” doomed to puigalory 
ill that naval lladi's called tho gunroom arc 
not ♦nfeiior in blood ti» the AVffig member foi 
Gloucester. Simonides, an ancient Greek 
writer of eh'gy, was once rr([iiested to (;elebrati‘ 
ill a triumphal ode llie victory of a pair of mules 
in the cliariot races. ai o liesiliited for some time, 
not considering the animals sufHcientJy nol»lo to 
be rligiiillcd b*v the pimscs of bis muse; a largo 
sum, however, lieing olfercd, lhi‘ bard rec.oij- 
I sidert'd the subject, and, looking to the nobility of 
[ the mules uii one side only, lie cclelnaled their 
triumph ill a beautiful ode cummenciiig thu.s : — 
Xaijoer’ ^vyGCrpe; iTnrofV. 

Sinillaily, it will dcpiuid on what sid(’ we 
view thtf gallant captain's descent, wlndher he 
b(' denominated an aristocrat or a plebeian. 
M’itliin tho walls of that old haronial castle, 
under tin* shadoiv o 1 whose towers the iinnortal 
Jerincr jU’OM'cuti'rl lus researches, a peer of 
modi-Tii creation ilui'lls, allied liy the closest ties 
of consangnno^y to the Adiniialty orator, 
and the crniti ioned naval surgeons may ask with 
prOfJriery, liow happens it tliat reproacbe.s on the 
Hcore o\' rasfc <’onie trom such a quaitcr^ 

But ("nptaln Berkeli'y stated that the mates 
were in all n sjaets supciior to the young men — 
ihe lAsislanl-hurgcons ; ue will, therefoic, ca- 
aiiiitie (^little into the truth of this assertion, not 
wishing at the same time to unjustly depreciate 
the talents and ai quirenuntM of the “mates." 
The noil- nu'dicnl aspirant for naval honours ge- 
nerally commences his career at sea very early 
in life, as he becomes cligibloiyfor advancement 
at the age of nineteen. He is compelled to servo 
at least six years before he ean pass his exaini- 
nalion for lieutenant, and hence he generally 
enters his profession at the early age of thirteen. 
Hi s^gc hool education, therefore, is terminated at a 
peflk when it is generally considered a boy 
iiunK most progress ; and on board ship, though 
tj^re is a naval instructor university 

'£gree« little attention^ is paid to other studies 
than those which arc closely connected with 
naval affairs. These arc mathematics, Ftench, 
and drawing,* which ho may study for years 
without much intorruptiou, if he bo so disposed. 
At the expiration of this period tho youth is gene- 
rally rated midshipman, and thenceforth sta-* 
tioned in a watch, in a subdivision of the guns 
on one of the docks at quarters, ahd aloft at 
reeffiig or furling. At this time, though pro- 
fessedly under school iuseruction, he experiences 
in it many mhpBfcruptionB, end an end is put to 
dfeciplining the mind with nthmr kwowladga 
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than that whicl^ relates to navigation, so faj at 
least as the majority of the youths are concerned, 

Th(‘ young midbhipnmn is now supposed 
capable of keeping’ a ship’s reckoning, and re- 
( purl'd to produce nii account of the same— 
lulled his “day’s work"— every day, asfeoou after 
110(111 as poKKihle, Netting forth the course and 
distaiiee run during the last twenty- four hours ; 
the latitude and longitude a ship is in; the 
belli iru; by compass, and distance of the nearest 
laud. Ah the youth grow’s in years spid^ strength, 
he bcLuiut H mate of the watch, and then ho ha.s 
to hciivc the log, murk tlie ship’s troursc, her 
rate of sailing, and the direction of the wind, and 
he iN requii|cd to keep a log. It sometimes 
happens that the luidBliipman is rated master’s 
mate before he has served six years, this being 
at the option of the captain ; hut tho regulations 
require that he shall kitvc si» entire years at 
HL‘11, two of whieh must he in the rating of 
master’s mate or midshipman ; and when ho 
can i)rodi#-e eertificateb of this, and also that he 
has attained his nineteeiilh yi ur, he may present 
himsell lor examination. This includes qucB- 
tiouH ill seamanship, navigution, and astionomy ; 
and, if the examiruTH ari’ satisfied, tlic caudidato 
receives a certificate that he has passed. 

ContraHt this with the assistant-surgeon's edu- 
cation. He must be a mcnibcr of oTu^ of the 
royal colleges, and liaH to undorg(» a further 
cxainiiiatioii before the director-general of the 
medical department of the navy. It is al«o rc- 
(juired that he produce proofs of having received 
a preliminary clas.ncal education^ and that ho 
poaaeHS, m particular, a compclrntt knowledge of 
Latin. “A favourable consideration will bo 
given," Hay the navy regulations, “to the cases 
of those who have obtained the degree of M^jlL at 
either of the universiticH of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, Dublin, Glasgow, or London, or who, 
by poBsesising a knowledge of diseases of the eye, 
and of any branch of science coiincctod with the 
profesaiou — such as luediciiljurlwprudence, naturid 
history, natural philosophy, &c. — appear to bo 
more particularly eligible lor udmiBsiou into tho 
service." 

Here, then, are geiHlemeii — many of whom 
possess university ilegret's, all with a liberal €fdu- 
cation — who arc denominated by Captain Ber- 
keley as in every icKpect inferior to the mates, 
numbers of whom must be men of inferior edu- 
cation to the surgeons. Tho Admiralty lord 
must have lived for nearly half a century with 
his eyes and ears closely shut, and must havo 
been dreaming of times gone by, when, from 
the want of medical ofheerB in the navy, the 
assistant had to learn his profosBion binder tlio * 
superintendence of the surgeon oi^board ship. 
Now, however, the assistant enters upon liis 
duties fully qualified for every emergency, and is 
entitled to take his station with the first officers 
in the ship. 

Wc have rocoived a number of letters from 
gentlemen who feel the insult offered them in 
the British House of Commons, ojid we ashy in 
tho langprage of one of ouj corrospondohls,^ 

“ Will any medical genilcman enter the iiAvy 
with this morbid hostility of the Goventthent to 
thef profession ?" Already there is a lack Of can- 
didates, and, unless the Adiniralty uhtnadiAt^y' 
romovo tlie stigm^yvliich it has east Upon the 
membera of tho memoal profession In its eqiiploy, 
it will havo to accept the services of fi^en in- 
ferior education, dnd to lose many highly quiiN 
lided practitioners who are at present si^ryiilg in 
the mediaid depanment * # 
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hope tliat burgeons will ^bo trup to them- 
selv€ 8 t and we ehall not then have further in- 
aults ftotn Captain’ Berkeley or any other Go- 
vonundnt o&cial, but there will be accorded a 
mpeot which is due to a highly educated and 
philaiithropio profeasion. 


TflE DEPUTATICTN TO SIR GEORGE 
GREY. 

This interne w, which was held on Tuesday last, 
was most important, and in its results will, we 
trust, pro^e most satisfactory. The different 
colleges and associated bodies were represented 
at it, with the exception of the College of Phy- 
sicians ; and Sir George Grey showed very evi- 
dently by his manner that the case submitted to 
him was one of the strongest character. 

The official report will be published in the dif- 
ferent medical* Journals next week, when wc 
purpose to revert to tho present position of the 
question. 


MEDICAL REFORM. 

It is understood that tho hopes of a parlia- 
mentatr settlement existing last week have 
strengthened in the interval, and that it is all 
tat certain that this session will not be allowed 
to pass without an attempt to carry what is 
hoped will be a final measure. 


ON MEDICAL EDUCATION. 

[from ▲ CORU3SRPONDKNT.] 

“HonMalitsrtes.omnotqne incendunturad atudUgloriA, 
Jaeentque ea ivaiper que apud quoaque iinprobantur 
Cxciao in Tu»c. Ihtp. 

(Continued from page 62.) 

To follow the advice of their teachers, and profit 
by their instructions— to wdite not a moment of 
a time that is so precious — to read and to think — 
to observe and to reflect, are the grand rules for 
students to adm^ in their studies. If they do so 
tiiey shall surely reap the benefit of suoh a prac- 
tice ; and, with the preparatory education which 
has been laid down, we shall have men of ordi- 
nary intellectual capacity becoming sound me- 
dical 'practitioners—** an ornament to their pro- 
fession and an honour ts humanity." 

Shall any student of tho present day permit it 
to ho said of him that, going forth armed with 
his broad-sealed diploma, he carries a wcaiion of 
whose use he knows nothing ? It would bo a 
ead thing to be reproached with having learned 
hard names only, from so many days’ attendance 
upon lectures ; with having acquired a know- 
ledge of toordi, without any familiarity with tlic 
they represent ; with possessing a claim to 
the titleif of surgeons and physicians after the 
htom d non^endo fashion. The celebrated Dean 
Swift likened literary fops to pretenders of fashion 
and high rank—** They treat books as the others 
do lords, learn their titles exactly, and then brag 
of their acquaintance.’* How humiliating should 
it not be to members of our glorious profession 
to hear it whiapered about that their knowledge 
(diseases and remedies was merely of that ex- 
tent that they had got by rote the names and 
treatment of ^eksee, prlthout the least familiarity 
with a single’ oharaotedistie symptom to distin- 
guish one from the Other, tad they ventured 
forth into the world ** practitiouers who had 
never practised'* ! ' 

Were it not that 1 feel'ii sttxmg and ardent 
hope that these remarks will be token in the 
same kind spirit which prompts thoir utterance, 
1 should sesroely presume to advance them, 
gritheut the saaotion of auamo soifieient to com- 


! mand for them respect and attention. I do not 
wish to send them forth as the solemn warning of 
an experienced monitor, Tho youngest students 
should know and feel the high importance of 
their future positions — tho dread scenes they 
sliall have to encounter -the awful responsibility 
with which they shall be invested. Tho neglect 
of proper practical education may be the cause of 
deplorable evils : loss of character and peace of 
mind to themselves — loss of health, perhaps of 
life, to those placed under their care. Does the 
student startle at this assertion ? Alas ! let us 
take even a cursory review of all that w*e have 
gleaned from our own brief acquaintance with 
the annals of medicine, and wc shall find it suf- 
ficent to oblige us to qonfess the melancholy 
truth that a deficiency of education in young and 
old practitioners has more than once had the life 
of a fellow-creature oficred up at its t-hrinc. 

It is right — it is but an act of justice— t Ik tho 
public and the Legislature should be forewarned 
of the poBsibility of such an occurrence ; the re- 
sponsibility be upon them it tlicy do not exert 
themselves fof its prevention. One ycav’ after 
another but adds to the countless victims of 
ignorant quackery — swelling tho mighty throng 
that utters, in tho echo of myriad voices, its 
sorrowful warning to all u|pn whose vitals char- 
latanism yet flourishes in hydra-headed power 
and glory. * 

Evils of this kind— the greatest with which 
any society could be afflicted— arc only to be 
avoided by enforcing a proper system of caily in- 
struction, such as has been advocated. That 
ample time is indispensable for an accurate ob- 
servation of disease, and a minute investigation 
into the practical results of medical science, 
must necessarily be admitted; for without the 
pow'ers of icflcction and observation, the best 
education may lie fallow. By the adoption of 
this system, its secure and acknowledged pre- 
eminence will diinlodge quackery from its strong- 
hold ; and, striking at the root of all its evil 
influences on society, will strengthen in the 
growth of that wrisdom and knowledge whiqkvare 
tho pillars of all moral progress, all social nup- 
piness, and all human civilization. 

A historical review of the progress of medical 
education might interest the curiou«i, «or the 
antiquarian ; but practically, on the present oc- 
casion, it would be useless. Tho 'principal 
object of those remarks is to dwaken attention 
to the existing system— to sustain its perfections ; 
to remedy its deficiencies. In endeavouring to 
accomplish the letter, no sinister motive should 
influence our actions^; wc must keep in view the 
cultivation of mind, and the advancement of 
knowledge; else it would bo wiser for us to 
abandon our vocations, and betake ourselves to 
be hewers of wood and drawers of water all our 
days. For the sake of ourselvos— for th|||||ake 
of the profession— for the sake of humfl^^, — 
this is a duty incumbent on us, w'ere it for no 
wiser purpose than to avoid tho evil ^ of xms- 
directed energies. The weeds which choke 
up medical education have grown rank in 
the richness of an unjust monopoly ; and it is 
only a mighty and concentrated effort which can 
effect their complete cradfbation. Years have 
passed away in the ceaseless agitation for 
medical reform ; and there seems to be as little 
prospect as ever of the attainment of its leading 
principles. This fldlvrc showf plainly the^ 
necessity of unanimity, and the want of a firm 
resolve in struggling tar an object, so important, 
in its effects on aodetyi as a means towards 


end of conferring a mighty benefit on mankind, 
'fho subject of medical reform has been, indeed, 
as much as any other, a gueatio vexata. To 
discuss its most important feafures would require 
a whole volume ; but there is one which seems 
to me entitled to consideration here, intimately 
connected as it is with oui* educational system 
— I mean, that of renSovitig the ^ivilego of 
teaching fro^ suoh cWporate bodies as also grant 
licences to practise. To any one whe will for a 
moment reflect upon this, it must be needless to 
assign the reason; for it is natural to 
imagine that pupils will, whilst such a junction 
exists— and for reasons bestltnown to thems^ves 
— feel an inkling to attend the lectures of those 
who arc, at the termination of their studies, 
to detetermino upq^i their qualiflections to 
possess a diploma. Such a system destroys*’ that 
spirit of rivalry in private schools which is the 
surest safeguard of regular and efficient teaching ; 
and leaves to a few corporate Imdics a power 
which renders them careless and inattentive in 
tho confidence of their unjust and inoontro- 
verjible privileges. 

Nothing but a unanimous and concentrated 
exertion of the profession can do away with this 
system. An eminent lecturer truly observes — 
** EVom our experience of corporations generally, 
I consider it hopeless to expect «(|}|-reformation ; 
they ore actuated by such o spirit of selfishness 
and monopoly, they will never consent to sacri- 
fice antiquated prejudices and personal interests 
tor the commonweal. The discordant elements 
which com|>OBo the various medical bodies can 
never, I fear, be made to agree upon iuiy system 
that will meet the wants of the profession and 
the public,’’ These words convey a truth which 
should be at once our warning end oiu hope. 

And until such a system of reform be obtained 
as will give tho student liberty to study whore 
and under whose guidance he pleases,— until the 
halls of science be made something more than 
glittering temples for exhibiting the grasping 
vanity of a few profesBors ; until medical educa- 
tion be raised to its proper position— until a 
searching practical examination lor a diploma bo 
bubstitpted feff the fanciful emc-es and in- 
genious theories of individual examiners ; until 
suoh changes take place in the whole profession 
08 will place it on the high ground whereon it is 
entitled to stand, — ^it is vain to look for zeal and 
industry amongst students— it is Idle to find 
practical research or scientific knowledge in the 
ranks of the profession— it is utterly useless to 
hope for a growing improvement in the health 
and ha])pine 8 s of the community. 

Yet It is with a feeling #F proud gratification 
at the opportunity afforded to my humble efibrta 
in these, pages that I con say ^oy are tat the 
feeble reflection of tifo energies of those dis- 
tinguished men who have heretofore fought the 
good fight and toiled in the some cause. Their 
liberal and enlightened minds induced them to 
shako ofi^ and trample under foot, the an- 
tiquated prejudices of ages, and td chsnge the 
spirit of theirq^fession from that wklbh offbred 
temptations to a selfish, to that which |nresented 
opportunities for 'a generous* amiMtioii, tlTe see 
around us in our *iifffiy walkB-*we Tieerihtar la^ 
hours in these pages— many whose nMpes should 
he treasured in tlje heai^ ot |hetr medical 
hrethrfn, whose bmt praise hi the xeiult 

of their generous laboncs to malee^ pTSOlitioneia 
by education, and 'tiet by pnrehaeth whose 

reward is foufi^ tair oHrh d 

having disehai^a 4 Mdrsd tadggdltam 
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WhUst others, hashing in the pride of their high 
station, or muffled in the anodyne mantles of 
snug professorships, lay sleeping in bold con- 
soiousnesB of their security, were out on the 
waters, battling against the strong currents of 
ignorance, prejudice, and quackery. And still 
they see it ^ceds a contqiuation of these efforts 
^ to achieve • perfect accompUshment of the noble 
I work, and to |juard against a relapse into time- 
: strengthenSd errors : — 

^ ** omnia fiitia 

In p«Jus ruare, m retro fublapaa r«i«rri, 

Non iiiiter quam qul, advfnioTix flumiiie lembum, 
Boialfiis eubiglt, si l^rnchia forte rpmlalt, 

Atquf illaoi in pmeeps prono rapit alveus amni." 

Let them continue. Perchance there may be 
nothing of emolument to stimulate them to those 
additional labours— there may be nothing in its 
most glowing prospectiTO of manifest advantage 
to their interests. But surely there is a larger 
-arorld than we comprise, the faintest echo of 
whose misery tells us, that not fur ourselves alone 
were we endowed with life or stamped v^ith the 
image of ouf^'Creator. Whilst we move onward, 
pursuing these great and glorious purposes„the 
voice of humanity urges us piteously and im- 
ploringly to the godlike work. The sorrows, 
diseases, and torturing pains of the millions of 
silent sufferers, whose hushed pangs of agony— 
“ more cloqueht for their sihmee ’’—speak to 
our hearts in mercy, are whispering of a power, 
the possession of which *'not only a man, but even 
an angel might stoop do^^nhnd enjoy.’* Ami in the 
same emphatic voice they still continue to pro- 
claim, that all mortal hope, centred in this side 
of the grave, has its anchor fixed in the healing 
art ; and only bows its head in mute resignation 
to Omnipotence when human skill can no longer 
■Ivard off ffie final and inevitnbh? summons. 

Por the present I have done. £ do not set 
forth my sentiments as those ot one worthy to 
inculcate them by precept or enforce them by 
example ; I claim for them no weight, save for 
the truths which they contain, and the proofs 
with which they arc combined. This is the ut- 
most extent of my aqibitiou. 


GOSSIP or THE WEEK. * 


WaR-otwce, Ma^ 20.— 34th Foot : Assist.- 
Surg. William Smellio Johnstone, M.D., from 
the 46th Foot, to be Assist. -Surg., vice *FraBor, 

S romoted on the Staff. 80th Foot ; Assist.- Siirg. 

ames JCelUe, M.D., from the Staff, to be Assist. - 
Surg., vice Laing^ who exchanges.— Hospitul- 
Btan i Assist.-Burg. Patrick Sinclair Laing, from 
• the 86th "Foot, '.to be Assist. -Surg. to the Forces, 
vice Kellie, who exchanges. 

ItAtiV. — Dr. Coita, surgeon of the llopital de 
Lodi, has been elected to tfiC chair o%cUnical 
surgery in tho University of ^dua. Dr. Ge- 
romini has been named Ar the^hair df clinical 
medicine vacant in the University of Parma. 

Coroner's TNavEsr. — Poor-law Medical 
Kblibf.— ^F riday tite investigation into the cause 
of the death of £Hsa Pollard, an inmate of the 
infirmary of St. PaitCras workhouse, was re- 
sumed. lt»appeare(ji tliat the deceased had been 
admitted into the ihmrmary aboutflve o'clock in 
tho afremobn of the llth ult. ; and had died tho 
next day about Ihe hoqr of five. She wa^ laid 
upon a hed $ doctor did hot see *her until 
nearly ten o^olook; he did uQt then order any 
vefreshm^t, She hod some millL^atd water 
given hdr when ahO was j^ut into bod. She 
could hot S(peflfk, but was 4^uite aensiblo. The 
hushsiid'Of the dOCeaaed, an hptical-*glaa% maker, 
Jvho haa employ for a long lime, and 

m^aevfh.WliMti to be iaaihtained» had, her ro- 1 


medical officers had no power to order, but power 
to recommend, nourishment.— Mr. Thomas Tony, 
assistant to Mr. llobinson, saw the deceased about 
ten o’clock on tho night of the 11th uh. ; h]u.‘ 
was m articulo mortis. He ordered nothing. Tt 
was the duty of the nurse of the ward, in case ot 
emergency, to inform the matron of the ward, and 
the matron to send for the medical man. — Malta 
Bligh, the head nurse, considered the deceased 
in u dying state when she was admitted. Slie 
did nut o&r her any beef-tea, eggs, or arrowroot, 
as she thought she could not swallow.— Mr. 
Joseph White Johnson, one of tho district sur- 
geons of St. Pancras, gave tho order for the 
admission of the deceased ; he had no ]>ower to 
give an order for nourishment. Tho deceased 
required a good deal of nourishment ; he con- 
sidered that she was labouring under effusion on 
the brain. — Dr. Quain nad made a 
examination of the deceased, and found there 
were congestion of the brain and effusion in the 
ventricles ; they might have been created by 
debility, nii\iety, insulReiency of food, and u 
variety of other causes. — The coroner having 
summed up the evidence at considerable lengtli, 
tho jury retired for about twenty minutes, and 
then returned tho following verdict “ The jury 
find ^hiit tho deceased, >]li/a Pollard, died a 
natural death ; but they cannot separate without 
expressing their opinion that tho system at the 
W'orkhouse, in regard to the reception of patients, 
is generally exceedingly lax, and tliat in this 
particular instance there was gross neglect. 
They reeoinm^’iid that on the order of aclmission 
for every patient a statement should be written 
ot the (condition of the 2 )atient, the disease ut^cr 
which he is labouring, and the treatment he has 
received. They think it maybe desLiable that 
there should be paid competent nurses in the 
infirmary of the w'orkhouse, and they also 
strongly rccommf'iid that there should be a 
resident medical man.” 

Trial you Infan j'U'1J>b and Conirai.mlm' 
or riiKONA.NrY; InjiNriricATiON or the Jm ant’s 
Hoi»y fhom Monstroki’iy.— Elizabeth hand or 
Stewart, a widow, the mother of two illegitimate 
children, and of one younger legitimate child, 
^vas charged at the Ayr Circuit Court, April 25, 

I alternatively 'i\ith*child-niurdcr or concealment 
of pregnancy. It was proved bv several wit- 
nesses tiuit, prior to the 3rd of February, she 
hud all the appearance of being with child ; that 
a days after she wo« rpcu walking in the 
village with her size much reduced, and was met 
oil her way to Beith, which is a short distance 
j from Gateside, the village in which her father 
resides, having on a large clonk, and under it a 
bundle?. Soon after the time when she must 
have reached Beltli, the body new-born in- 
fant was found, wiihiii n bury'ihg-ground, nenr 
the open gate of which she must have 2 )asscd in 
her way to a shop where she purchased some 
necessaries. The whole difficulty in the trial lay 
in the identiiicatian of the infant found in the 
burying- ground in Beith,. with that of w'hich 
Elizabeth Laird plainly hud been delivered. She 
herself, indeed, affirmed in her declaration that 
she had had a false conception, which came away 
with much hemorrhage at the time of her »^ip- 
posed delivery. The medical report made by 
Drs^axton and Miller, on the contrary, decides 
thoRliie had recently given birth to a child. ’Aio 
medical report by the same gentlcinen, on the 
^ipste of the infant found dena in tho burying- 
p^round in Beitli, declares their belief that the 
mfant had reached maturity ; that it had been 
borne alive, and that it Wl breathed. The 
riorinal Appearances indicated are numerous 
livid manes and abrasions on the surfaco'of the 
body. ’* pp ^acli foot there w'ere six toes, the 
groat toifpi^ctingNome what like a thumb. In 
tho report no mention is made of the cause of 
death ; but in their examination the two gentle- 
men, who sigiUd^it ascribe the child’s death to 
Btiffocation paodttced by compression of the wind<« 
mpt with the fingera, the n|arks of which en the 
Tore pmrt ef the neck they considered to be dls- 
tinoW ^Che fdsntifioation mted On 

tlM eoiaeideiioe between the iuae of thepriaoner'* 


visit to Beith wijh a bundle under her cloak, 
nnrl that at which the infant found in the bin ying- 
ground must have been laid down ; 2. On the 
close resemblance W'hich the coveiings «l’ ihu 
mfiint found in the churchyord bore to nriiclps 
known to have belonged to the house ui which 
the 2 ir mo nor resided ; .3. On the presence in the 
intiint found of a monstrosity in the digital ex- 
tremities, not exactly coincident with, but pa- 
rallel to, one prevailing in the prisoner’s family. 
In oxiilanation of this last point, it should be 
stated that the prisoner's mother has two thumbs 
on one hand, and a double thumb on other ; 
Mild that ii brother of the prisoner, now dece.a6cd, 
had a double thuml> on both hands : These facts 
being spoken to by one of the medical witnesses 
as having fallen \%itliin his own knowledge. Tho 
infnnt found in ihc churchyard had, ^ ns noticed 
above, six* toes on each foot. The court held 
the questions put lor the Crown on this point 
competent quchtions, whatever might be the 
value ot the answers in cvidenco^ The advocatc- 
depute passed from the c apital charge, and the 
jury accordingly fftiuid a verdict of concealment 
of pregnancy — punishment liltcou months’ im- 
prison mcift. 

\Vc have? gcceivcd the first number of a new 
work, under the* title of “The Ethnological 
Journal.” The want of u periodical specially 
devoted to that science has been particularly felt 
since the developments it has received by the 
labours of Dr. PrLcliard, Colonel Smith, Dr. 
Hodgkin, and others. That the duty has fallen 
on able shoulders Mr. Luke Burke’s well-known 
distinctions in the field of literature sufficiently 
guarantee, and we heartily wish liim tlie success 
which on so many uccouilts both he and his 
onerous undertaking merit. 

TiiK Fubncii in Aloeuia. — In a report just 
published by Dr. Boudin, and presented by him 
to the Academic de M4decinc, he states, that in 
examining the returns of the mortality, in Algeria 
I the return is — for the city, 36.4 per 1000 in- 
habitants. This is the most favourable return 
of all. Ill the other chief towns the mortality 
ranges progressively up to 66.2 per 1000 at 
Blidah ; and, finally, the mortality at El Arouch 
teaches the enormous amount of 141.4 upon lOCO 
inhabitants. Facts may be stated in the follow- 
ing manner: — The expenses since occupation of 
the country by the French nmourffto 4t46,000,000 
sterling, more than 100,000 men ktlted, and an 
annual expense of £4,000,000 sterling ; no 
colonization ; the Arabs refractory to friendly 
intercourse ; thot productions of tlio soil insuf- 
ficient lor tho maintenance of the European 
population ; the year's work reduced to eleven 
months’ through disease ; the mortality of the 
military eight times tho amount of civilians of 
the same ugc in France ; the mortality of tho 
civil European population double that of the 
same class in France, and everywhere exceeding 
the number of births ; and, finally, an increase 
of the mortality among Europeans in proportion 
as they make a longer stay in Algeria, 

Nottingham Dispensary. — Mr. Henry Taylor, 
Wheeler -gate, has been elected honorary surgeon 
to this institution, in the room of the late Mr. 
Kobert Davison. 

lioYAL Asiatic Society, — ^Tke Koyai Asiatic 
Society held their anniversary meeting on Satur- 
day last, in their new house in Burliiigton-street, 
under the presidency of Professor Wilson, in the 
absence of the Earl of Auckland, who was under- 
stood to be prevented from presiding by hit 
official duties. The annual report of the cuiinjril 
gave oonmtulatlons on their having obtained a 
larger ana more elimble house,*atid on the proa-^ 
pcots of increased effioicifby in carrying outTho 
objects of the institution. It was understood 
that the facilities aftbrded by the new locality 
would induce qualified tnetnoera to give occa- 
sional evening lectures On interesting subjects, 
which had occupied their attdhtion during their 
residence in the East, „ 

OaiTCARY.— On the 83rd ult,, at Sandyfordr 
Dr. Marshallt aged 86 yean,— On the 21st nlL, 
atKiUeshendra, agi^ W James Alexander Fih- 
medical tttendanAof 
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iUU(|ilM|ixdYA Disiienaary.— Pn the 24th ult., 
AM 71, M. Guersaut (poro), phjsiLian to the 
Ii5pital des Enfant, hieiriWr ot the Acad^mie de 
]^6decljr^, Ac. — lleirntly, nffcd 7 J, Dr. B. Sal- 
vador Haafty llibe, of thi VTiivert.Jty of Iluesca, 
author of Hcvcral tro.itisiB on yellow level and 
on intermittent ftnei -On the 24tli nit., at 
Tunbrid|te, Kenr, wluro ho had discharged the 
dudes oT hw profession for a period ot nearly 
twenty-five yeaiB, William Jamea West, Esq., 
Burgeon, aged '3J — On the 2l8t hit., at Lctham, 
Cupar-Filo, Ih. Ah \.mder Steven.*i-OiithG 16th 
ult., at Ahcrrloon, WilUam J^rtimer, M,3> , hito 
Hon. Jiiisi India (\)mj)an}’s service, Mudns 
EstabliBhmuit. 

MUBTALITjf TABLE. 

J^or thi ending Saturday ^ 184 ^, 


Canoes of Beath. 


All CAuaiBs 

Bpbcipxks Cause«« 
Zymotic (or Epidemic, Ep- 
demk, and Contagious) 
Htseaoes 

BpOAABXC UlSEASUB. 

Dropsy, Cancer, ahd othcrl 
XHs^om of uncertain Qr| 

Tollable Scat 

Diseases of the Brain ^Bpl»&l 
Marrow, Serves, and 

Senses 

Diseases of the Lungt^ and 
of the other Organs olj 

Eespiratiou 

Diseases of the Heart and 

Blood-vessels 

Diseases of the Stomach, | 
Liver, and other orgaiisj 

of Digestion 

Diseases of the Kidneys, &c. 
Childbirth, Diseases of the 
Uterus, 

Rheumatisni,* Diseases of| 
the Bones, Joints, &c. 
Diseases of tj^^kin, Cellu-I 

lar Tissue 

Old Age..?. 

Violence. Privation, Cold,{ 
and Intemperance 


Total. 

' Average ot 

1 ^ 

' Springs. 

J>7‘) 

91 { 

1)75 

* 939 

286 

176 

IB 

50 

1 

124 

1 1 ‘2 

1 

S5 

1 

28 

1 3* 

4‘) 

62 

7 

10 

(J 

12 

9 

9 

1 

1 

32 


(il 
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NOTICE. 

Sunsc HiiiLit*^ tN Akubak are respectfully le- 
questud, m conformity with tlic terms ot iheii 
Bubscriptions, at once tcT forward their reinit- 
^ tanecs to the ofi-k h. 

* TTie bub'-cri])tJon for the stamped edition 
of the Medical luats is 15 h. for the half-yt ii, 
and £1. 58. for the y< ai, paid in advance. Fost- 
office ordcis, or ortU rs on parties in tOMii, should 
he made out in till name of James AnglI^^lMn 
Carfrae 

TO COiaiLSl’OMJENTS. 

Qnerlpt.^'— Pfttients of Hil Miugito StabaUaniif In/iimfirv 
psy tvctflikly from 4* to Q* 

*' J^mI wou.'*— The *um t u)not \)p rprfj\rml for th^ mcch- 
efne.ai our rorrespetidpiit’** rirtihr’iic dutt- not inithonzt 
him to prsetiss wllhin U*n huIpb of Ihr rit> of L( ndon 
** A stRnch Friend.^ — We canno pronnst m it tend to om 
ce re«poudtnt*« req’f*^sti they mvohe a tioubW ^onte cx- 

£ etidituie of time And labour 
t. D.” Bbould 4»av^ forwarded thoiiiann^mpt \\ i ( in- 
not pionnae more at pmaipit than to give it u i m. lnl i x- 
amlnation r 

• Mr. Hino.”— \e». , ^ ,, . 

Delta.*’— Iodine is aoft, opsqtie, solia, ol a bl nph-bluk 
• meiaUlc lu«tr«, making fUt crystals D somime. it xmH 
give an intense blue coloiir with ft Solution of n wrh. 

" An Army bqrgaon’s ” rei]wa( has been attend* U to. 

- An Old Correspodient. Bristol* sh^id write to thx. 
heerfiary of Btato for the Home Department. 

Med. Jur.**— 4>om our doimspoiidBilt’s stateinent we can 
diBrover no proof that the infant was born alive, ihe 
appeartnoei render ft possible, bwi not lof^ij «*>?*1”* 
K**T. P"— /obn Hunter. His rssesiiches shfiW, that the 
.* istieiwftre JiuSied in the abdomep si the ssviutb, ana In 
we scrotum at the ^intb, month. 


** Studens.*'— Thf oertiflcntea will not do for the Arnij Me- 
dical Board, iliu roguUtione irr (;ivun in the Sludtnts’ 
K umber. 

"A Oon'*taQt Resdtr, Manrli*M«r Nnt much \alue can 
be attached to the eitintioii of the umbilical npciun;' m n 
ot iiiKlurity or inmintnniy 

*' Ci ” — 1 Wl uitnit t i\ ilitreimt opinions biingcntci- 
tiUUcd rcepti U114 tin in uniir in uhicli i urboinc .loiil acts 
on th« bud\ '2 ( itbonn u( id nnd oxygen in the pro- 
foitiorih '^iiiLiil noiiil pioM i.ipidH fatil 

* Ai(>us — N\ e t innot b« luxe the i-tfitement 

*‘IteM»\ ’ — 1 1 III < xpM)h( •? x*onld be ni ]< aul A‘J 0 ). if ’J hr 
lawK xxhuh n^ulite thi nu du il profenmoii in the co- 
lony air in 5i<ii 1 d tboir in loirp in i.ri^buid 
“Lnugriiit — liiitMli diploma^ <lo not a ii^ht to pnf - 
tiMi 111 till 1 iiltid htaten bill the niedii «l lolligee xxill 
ndiii t t iximinitini on tlu iiiibdUf pri neiitui » Ii»> 
ilijilooi 01 ,iMii'siti far*ti)n (xidiiiii that lu h^a re- 
ci ivdi H le^ul 11 nil (III tl ediu itioii. 

bun \ — I 1 lu rt is no il'irijjn ot 1 pro** rutioii 2 Our 
1 1 1 rospond* nt xxill be nctixid into tlie lunv Colligc of 
(rtmixl i'rarUtioiiLi<i, if it <i1iMild be tonndulin necord- 
uut xxith ttie prill* iploj. alie uh publi'.hcd, 

*' 'ip* * ’ — 1 lie II ulion i% ifu 1 1 

“ A M .Ml)' — J hi * oinniunu itioii will Ik arrejjlKhk 
“ A rroxinnil I’tiv uim ” — ^ 11111.1 onPope can bi uhtHiiud 
*1 liii l‘■t I nj pm I tl in X I to X'ib 
“i.Hil I >— 1 . llippuriL ill id 1 found 111 huinun urine 
2 11 ilinid 

“( ir liii NN f iniii.| dulint rLtominemliiij' i partuuUr 
sell ol 

“A I’l 1 hixv Hiugf in * — .1 hi sldli iiit nt Mould be foi- 
xiiid d x\ itliout (Ii I IX to tin ] 001 1 ixv pH id ul 
‘ Ml 1 ilin •• * — 111 xxork H out of punt but i < op> 1 1 
mill III 1 iix olfthi ( olli g* I 1 Siii^p uis 
V ^HXll A'Jsist Ult snipUi n ind M I) — Oui 'If'oiH- 

fr] II h III s M -loluii n o( rii'i^niiig his i > iiu xiou xx ith tin 
ii IX X !'• pi (I'd xxoithx 1 iXL XI n i' iteniiu « lu lIu i£iiii- 
10(1111 i tiiouihto (libheiirri tl .in\ irenthinaii ol liboial 
1 dm ition It till cxiimpli Lt cxtiMi'.ivtIy lolloxxtd, the 
Adinii iU> would houn b* lotnpelhd to do pistic* to the 
isbut int-puigooiih mid* I llu 11 ‘luthoiitx 
"Chimigus” — Lhc iristiununt r ill). il< Ij to h ind . but 
x\c cannot it pr* tu iil, givi an opinion i it^ iiicrit** 

‘ Onic^A ’’—1 he oil* 1 la ilt* lim d 

‘ A Baeliiloi of MrdiLino, Ostuid ' W t 1 aiiiiot iiibxvei 
the *|ia lUon 

“ A I KidHUi'iu ' — 1 he tjUnrooni ib biluited iimb 1 tin. 
ixardrrioin, uiul the nardr lo 11 iiiuir t llu, 1 ta ti s i ihin, 
xxluch ia undir tin jio >p. ihirt .in luis of noins 
lighttd iioni thi It III win lows iind Fide p its 
*' I . K. C S’ — ‘'ponlniuoiu aritun in of ilu bn* I 1 il ur- 
teij 1 xerx rau 

' A Mtiubti of ihi ( olUffe — V “olutiou ol tlu inti iti in 
llu piu|i( iLion nil ntioiud xu siiniild think, xx nil lx 1 
hinlibk ippln ition Uiir 11 ni pondent u> n t iiii'iiiar 
in bii|iposiii^ 111 it {imonho 4 ill thf ftmah iaiatil) pir- 
1 ( I tlx ( nud 

'* An l!.<lni!ini|rh M I> — Jhewoik is publiaheri b> Mr, 

( hiir* hill, I’riiic u-btieet, Snlio 

* A Rrr*,nt Ji ixilki in E^ypt ” — « elumld fi el oMigtd 
bj mil * 01 1* ^po!uU 111 foi xxarding 11R hm iddtess 

'* Ignonmnv ” — Xho division of the RvuipJiihis piibia, with 
uvmxv to iiicreaau the (apacity of the ]irlvia 111 (oaeB of 
impriotu ibh labour, is culled the “biguullicin operation,” 
lioin a FVenrh Eurij:(OM named Bigaull, xvhu firHt per- 
tormed it It ii. now never pi 1 formi d 
" Apothei ary.” ’Hit ai tu le is not gi nmni 
** A Candidate 1 iu * xaininntiona are * onducleJ in jtOiUn 
or LiiglHhat till phatinH of llu censor') 

“A Colfege McmbLr IS.JS 1 A landidAti toi th* fel- 
lowship. xvho has taken thudegu* of it 4 , i« not rc- 
quin*d toprodiicf a f’crtifli ult ol hi* liaxing uipnrtd a 
couipeltnt Ktioxvkdge ol th* (irttk Lilin, uiid trench 
languu^i b ..Me ‘aniiot Mp* xK iiobitixdy of the 

clasBii il utt unni^PtR of the * \uuiitur* NN i Uf.rik boxv- 
exei thatOriLk is an " mikiiown t,oiiguc ” to niobt of 
, tlu in 

“it 1) — I onnnunic ition 1 1 ceixtd 
“ lady’ — Oni \^*bUfiuiid li ib our b^sl thanks im his 
conimnnu itn n 

' Ana'll* ni ’ — 1 hi J ilinlMirgh Cilh^t of burgeons is nn 
anruiit ind ii(,eitahb imtiluti xi 2 . IJi* loui'o of 
in tnutiin i* |niiiil of rutididplLS foi the diplonria is 
&1 ill il in *un stiuU m ' Nmiiln 1 ^ 

•* Mr I il *> ’ — \ ptix if* coinnmiiu ition shill b< Sent 

* lot 1 *- Nut it pi I St t 

“ ]{« * — t * ritigi III IIU IS rillitr mote lhaii a grain and i 

h df Hxi tl lut 1 1“ 

“Ciii ’ — A o ii ixe 11 (pixi il no aeponn’ of thi Jtupu st 
“N n — llu pn SI riptuui is not thu pioUuction^^ n 

Ahi lit il in dll ul pi actiliuncr 

* \niu MB ’ -ifclh* paper it* under coiibidei itmn 

“ Ml 1 rid Daiiforfl, V\i*bcach ’* — Iht chan xva* toiitiiud 
to Mibst libera mi the roll ol our olfii i ' in numberH w^ll 
be forxvitrdud from the office if om toirt pondent xvislua 
tliey thould ^ 

“Jiiiititia” wnlcs a* follows in r**ftu rut to the oppressed 
naval inigeoiis and €laptain lleikiltj —*‘1 tl 
will allow me, point out the extreme wcilvnfljb of Capt. 
B(-rk< Icj H dclence In the flmt plan., he t-tafeu it would 
be iinpuBKiblc to admit aiaibtant-surgcnns into 4^ watd- 


Mauebsstsr; Q 

bpes , A.*M , M - .w......... 

Uarnlas , A l*nui-1»^urg0ont Mr/ 
ASSlstant-Burffeon ohd M.li.; ObilSiT 

Baeheloiftol.m'dicirHl, Oxford; A Ltfl ‘ 
A Member of the CollMa , Au Bdllabfil 
'Jraveller in iypt; IfAiorsmai 
dldate ; A College tS' 

* , fl»can;,Mi; 

aurgeou’s pay is oniya^CL es, a nionih leas thAU Uio L Mr. k 
lieutenant, and actogliy ••i. 2v, mora than tbS first n alei 
lieutsntuit of moriaidi, who is a WardrqonL oAwvaLi 
Tiiirdly, Capt.Bsrki^y^asferied that another OWSO* ““ 
existed to proven^ MSisUut-sargsotie heQpmin|^,!i|n 
room offleors, aomdy, that wofa thsir, “ 


loom to mess with lieuteimnls, m it wouhAiuteribrc with 
the tunds aud diedplini ofUibsnip ihllrreason is loo 
fallacious tJlFcommuit upon. Bounidi}. he {.tuCiMl their 
pay ae being unequal to meet the * ipeiises of a wardroom J 
mess Wliy, certainly Copt Berkffh 5 t^hi tu be awkre, 
us one ol the Lords ot Uie Admirnity. tlK Urn asefiStaat- 


Thi« is olio an erroi They a»e equdl in rgtiJi, exadpUhir 
upon tho (juarter«d('ck, where, supposing the mate Xa bn 
in oommatid, the captain of marines must even be obeaept 
to hii orders , therefore why, by the seme style bf argu* 
inent, should the captain of marines be a wwfl«rooili 
offlcei 7” 

” 1) l>.”— We hope xihortly to gratify our coitespondent 

** An Aaslsuut-butgeon '* says — '* In reference to the 
humiliating irt itmcnt which assistanUsurgeons receive 
ill her Ma)oet>’e iitvai service, 1 trust tmt the onsweg 
made b> "a iimrnb*r of tlie fioniHl nf Admira^ to the de- 
mand of Mr lliimc, fir priTilages for tuem bitting 
iiunibciR of an edufuifod professibn, will begreiVely Qon«x 
ndercri by all medical in* 11 who cpntcnrplflire the Altai 
KFrp of **ntpnri*r tho naval Hcmce, Wlehoat my dll- 
lipped tu Uia executive hranchea of the service, J 
Pimply I Ult* ml that the society of yi^ingsters, averaging 
tioni txvilxi to twenty years of age. Is not shell as a 
liberal I.nird ot Admiralty would i^cct for a qualified 
imdK'il man, whoso caieer as Srr assiftont-snrgeen 
piulmbly * xli ink fiom his diet tohis liOtli year. When 
< apt till Herkihy ui&de th** stauunont that w^ messed 
with mate , ho iiigoiiuonaly forK'dt to state t^At these 
ofliicib, in thi pusciil iHy, laroly sem a yeot in ^at 
iipaiii) bl toil they «6taiti iheir lieutenaAtsliip A 
1 * fi ri nci ti> tlio ' N vxy List’ will luforin any perSDii that 
nt thu pH SI lit iruimnit tlmre arc not fphr maiet qf a 
\c It's St indiu ' in the whoU nAva} soiviee lilis iiMlnua- 
tiDii, llpiL ulmitiin^ u to the fioutenaifts* iqesf woqld 
ruut u toilimaiul iiiu'** pay\ is with«Hit foundation; 
ini mu biothor Hshlfituit-surgeons In the army find the 
Fim* pn ufiu'uiit for more expensive messps than kre 
(viTkipt in till tiixy lor th* inforipatlon of those 
lb III* piilnirur till pirvice, i sutdoin K Tow trloLa an 
I isianf-*ui 4 i on endures in a brig Hf messes in a 
»>mMl (ompaitmtiit, nvci iging six feet J]7te||i ibet, iq 
ciiinmon with* ftom Pi\ to eight others. He ueeps in a 
li unmuf k. on tliL M iine litckwfCh the men, withbut any 
i.ric II bitWLin them, the only disLln* tion being that he 
19 furtbci (ifi, (II towardb the stern. He li oOqi^iicdled to 
w i^h (itui *ln«M h(rft,^x posed tp Die gaze of oil hands. 
Why no) plait \ki on apu with tlu assistAut-Aurgeons of 
th* fndlui nny ami of all other naval stnvioes in lift 
woild * lit US hop* tb lit the present egitntion of the 
1 mrliHli p ess in our beliAlt will listened to by the 
(mvi 1 nnii nt 

“Ciku'. ’ HSkb till fuHowinit questlonh — 1 . >Vhat is the 
( liter’s opiiimn as to tho sciotiun* qunhifcutioni of 
tllu'ifnsum ha/oat D? Iiisliis Lubig 7 2 Whether th(> 
idit r thi iks time max h* as goocL a chemist in (kfOgt 
1 lit iin who ttiiuld hold his head us high ih heyditmeet^ 
/ ingncr xxith ihirdnanic wore a platitatmn* 4 |l Wtj^ 'ty^ 
mithhistliin k» pt hi lut dirty and dealt 
I II in of iiitilli riiiiil in aiiilx inociil ited into' 
by terlun litirirx hiimluigs, an I exiled 
J \N hit Till e litixr thiiiki of two of I uahlg’smt siremaik' 
abli ill' ixtiu. nuitulx, In*, discovery of tho sourio 
wl * III ( iiiim il lIoiu is ilrrive*^, and Ins disrov{*ry of the 
dieilMi iiiitidv xihiili KXTtpi Awii) the Nery numejierus 
iimiiN t tlu Miirphie* in Irtlaiui 7 i Whethsr, ill ease 
ihi < litur ngMcs with th* inquisitor, that tho said baron 
isai x< rv ronsummate hake, the editor wohld insert in Uio 
7 ’ir/u ^ I g< ntk nioxn, in tho shape of an anatuiuicai de- 
muiibtruiinn of a few of the baron s aclentinc vagaries 7 
fi Whether the criitoi wifi think it worth hit v^ile to 
nutici this on f.exc batuMMrt or, if not, not? That le 
nil.” * I ' * 

“ A biibscnbei 1 Yes, for a ease of midwifery. 9 No. 
d . 

"btudcriir ] otulon flnspital.*'—- LatisJiK nutincluded lathe 
exAtiilnatlon at the CoHcgs fif durgeons forfhe member’s 
diploma. 

**M(dicus, ilirkiiihLad, ChesUiib.”— CotnmunioaUon re- 
el ived. 

•* A Medallist Rfcelvotl 

•• Ml K Niwlfi^me, Heyrte Bay,” savs— •• 1 can most 
imdially «igr(* in * vciy wordyoUrtruthlul correapOadent 
advanci •< in your lust wtik’s uunsbui, Algued ' Mr. A}frud 
Ihbwo th, 1bilni.ll, Nolls,' ana from experiencs can 
fully hi ir him nut in every word Ip; has thcreiq utter^. 
bithaiB rijaiik Uic odious ’ advice-gratis ’ system* and 
lierhiphtlm utill more injurums and despicable one of 
im di tl n I n B n* Cl pt incc lof (wutmcUi ot poor-lAvr unions 
It d ('ll iiH III f ri( (s xvhioh do not eb«n pay theamnuqfcof 
c mill (liugB whore ooniupivd II! Would ttfiitTe bada 
1 moffr Hull iightmi^^ndefi and honour ibie men in the 
]iint htiion as yu^corrcMDondenl shcwq Idoifidf tf 
bl ’ \V * ,. Iioulddpt theniiAvu our feelings so ooneiantly 
iirnt,xiul otii p*>ckeu Mr fre(||itynt|y fihibed, by tbehs 
p I iido-mcdicnl men ’* 

* ( iiistic ’’—A small portion of copper in the argeotinUrai 

4 uei lint aHvct Its virtues as an escharottc. When copM, 

I incboni, the salt hoi generally ht gr^nieh appeanmeer 
iioin the proseuee o| submtratc, or is blaokleh, ^n efi- 
count of the oxide of copper. ^ 

Militeis and communlbaiions have also beca nceived ffon 
Querist, John Doe. A 8tan4||^^;ld. D,’, iSSi 
Mine; Delta , An Army burgeoni Ar^ld Oorres^qdent,' 

Dustoi, M«d.Ju\^, P P. , BtudenUpAOcfltstantBieader, 

" 
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. ORIGINAL LECTURES. 


CUNICAL onSEIlVATIONS ON R«MR 

OF THE MOUK FllEClUliNT JJlSEASES 
OF OHILDllEN. 

Hjr w, .nif(iiU’.s \ui-i '•(iiiiF. M.n. n;iiin ), ii.b.s., 

Phyfticiao to the Uo^iil Infiiniary toi (Miildren, 8tc. 
((’ontinu«*l li«»in pige .'IS.j 

(rENTT.rMP.N, — Tu lUV lit"!. IcctUFO T thought 
proper to c^po^c to ^ou^tlu* positinn in whieli 
cortiiiTi portioiiM r^t thf initliologv of fVver nt tltf 
]jre’seiit ruonuMit slautl. In doing ho \Vf ioinni 
thill, iiyvit, tlir'io oMstH so mii' h nnfl 

doubt tdunit llif nuittcr tliut any dnect -iiipln-ic 
tion of the tlit'i »o('s tlu'i i‘ nivolM'd to tho osplann- 
tion of till* form of wo hiivt' \ot to oniisuh r 

aa oootMTing in oaily lif(‘x\ould fni tin' prosi’iit bo 
bolter U'it alono. In this c oii-^tdi'r.itiiin, how- 
ever, I inn^loiujdoy tho louns cd (t/p/toiff /< m , 
bul 1 think tlnit, if J allaoli no hyjiothoiit al 
moaning tn them, I uliall not l)i> in mm-h dangor 
of leading you iiRtrav Hy thoso tcinis, thu;i, I 
mean nolhiiip rtnim Uian lover of a ftinlinunns 
typo, ohar.iotonzod by syniiiloins of groat vital 
depression, by signs of oonsidoyihlo piostration 
of tho bodily onoi{|ii‘B of iho child. . 

You are now wsU Hwaro that in young 
childron toA'or is of a remiitont ♦>'!)'•, bi^r tliat, as 
age advance's, the tendency to lose tins roniit- 
teiioy, and for the febrile jihononn na to booonic 
coiitinuouH, is ohfieWed, and tins just m a ratio 
with the iirogrortsion of the age. AVhon tlio child 
has attained about nine years of age, the disposi- 
tion for fovor ro break at once in a continued 
form, is considerable {' and from twelve to fiftron 
the existence of a continued fever of n 

typhoid type is vcryw'f^quontly seen. At the 
ages I have Tncntionocflti i** not noeessnry, how- 
ever, that tt conunuous Tevor should necohsarily 
be of a*typhoid fonn^far fioni it. hVver of u 
coptimibas character^' is# then, frequent, but 
which more nearly amironches tlio ho- called 
“mild inflammaiOK)’-,” Aucous and grflstrkj fevers 
of adult life, fiut'such ])haso8 of the con- 
^uot|^ fovera of elder children only represent 
the remittent ones of earlier age, combined^ us 
ih^ case may be, with complicaiions common to 
either. In the former, as age has advanced, the, 
diapoaitidA fqr einnple ordinary idiopathic fever 
to take on ther remittent character has gradually 
disappeared, and haa become endowed with a 
tendency to a conti|ntiouaueB8 of action. In 
younger children, too, we know that, although 
the fever at fir,st aasumea th^ former character, 
may in its progress lose much of hs fVmitteucy, 
and assume a more continuous and, at the yame 
time, adynamic or typhoid form. In these cases 
it ia true that it is easy toT' traccHho.muJ'.utiorf 
df the one type into .^lu&'rrther, although It will 
oocaslonally nappc*n, respect . to 'ohildrcjn 

of from eight to 4en ye^ nild« Whom you iirit^t 
aee only in the«typhdi^^epMi&idfh, that yovf 
bo In some doabt oo bio ‘’ boon fhA 

original ohavaotor of the futile dUor^fff* From 


this lias arisoii the cii eunistance that rases of 
typhus and typhoid fever have been described ns 
occurring at an earlier age than usual, winch, in 
H'.ility, ’ weic not 8o, but exmiiplcs of renntD'nt 
fcvi'l nieigiiig inlo one of the' .shades of tlie 
tyjilioid fevei I am about to speak of. 

1 must impres* u]K)n you th.it betwei’ii many 
of tbe.se different fm ms of level tlieri' is not seen 
always and cverywhne a perfect line of de- 
nial <• itiim. 'riu're IS no gnat gn]i pbieed between 
them by Natip'e ber'-^ It, as il to givi' an an of per- 
fei't liutb to tb(‘ artifirial :nTangi nients of medi- 
cine, or an aspect of ^'ea.itv to tin no.sologieal 
classifications of disease. “ In hie," says Ncu- 
nnum, “ (vei\\ thing is in rclatfbn .nnl conneelion; 
in theory we view all ns independent and free. "(a ) 

It is ibis Avbn b makes it so iiuumbiiil upon 
you to study tie* rb iraetei ol disease at tlie ]>ed- 
sid** of the 'iek, and not lo rest too w <‘11 islii d 
with the di'sei iption ^ and delinitions you lead of 
jn book.s or bear in the hetijie tlie.itre. 'J'hc 
j»r'nei]des of our art, of eoiirsi', aie not so sure 
.iitboy may sometimes a])])ear to you from the 
sy^Uumitie auftdopiMtie inelliods iv<' mo hirei d 
to bestow u]>on our ijnsLiuetionw ; but we cannot 
b<‘lj> giving tlnuii this phawe, as it ia absolutely 
neei'Ssary bu the ayntln'tieal devebqimrnt of tlie 
8iibj(‘(‘t. Hence the great valin* of clinical in- 
vt'stigatioii, evt'ii at a very early period of your 
cdueationa! eaieer. 

But still there is a phase of the con- 
tinued fev(T of tdder children which is a! its 
onset niarlu'd by hueh bioad and deti^rminate 
rhanieters as to entitle it to sepenite considera- 
tion. 'I'his i.s what I .shall dcjjcribc as typhoid 
fever— nn fever not common bt^DW (‘ight or nine 
5 ears of age, lijit common from tv\ elve to four- 
teen. ■> 

1 shall RiipiioHi; you called to see ti ^lalicmt 
about thiiteiui years old; \ou lind him in bed ; 
yon are told bv the mother that for some days he 
has been compldining of great lassitude, ])ain of the 
head, loss of appetlTe, and incieu.sed thirst. On 
the mfirning before, his mother attcmjiting to 
get him up, he refiiHed to rise; that he la> in bed 
complaining greatly of headiiehe, often eougliing 
and askingonlyfor (Iririk. Y^ou now find him on his 
aidj^, half dozing, not inclined to move or attend 
mftch to >our inquiriea. He especially avoids the 
light on raising himself up in bed, or if he moves 
and looks up at you he quickly falls back again, 
buries his head in the pillow, and lies as before, 
careless of all around. You ©bserve that the 
tongue is coated with a tliick yellowi&h-brown 
mucoidL fur, clammy rather, but you will think 
inclined aoon^ to Hiecomc dry. The skin is hot; 
the lip^ dry* rather red, and there is some 
cough. complains of his head and of his 
belly when you press upon it. ThS bowels are 
described tcE^rSither loose, and there ia tendency 
tt» |OTnit. fliyou inquire as to the existence of 
remialiionR or paroxysmal exacerbations, the 

. (a> “’Im Icbou, ist all^s zusommSmRgi^uftd 
yorbindiulg, in der theorie wird aUea apHfttandig 
und isolirt . angesehen." (** Krankhoitefi dea 
Geh^ns/') 


mother may, perhaps, tell you h*' is rallicr worse 
towards night, but she w ill oi.m.nillv reply, “ IIu 
lays like This nllda>. Sir '' - i 

i'be nexi^ (lay OT the day after you will find 
most of the.*?!' symptoms in a more cvaiigcrated 
fonu. 'J'be lui Uftoii tbe tongue is less mucoid; 
tbf tongue IS getting daikiT and driiT : tbe lips 
le-s moist, and iiioie cracked. T'he bow’ds are 
very fieijiiently acted n])on ; there is vomiting" 
the cough is muc h niore troublesoim*, ami the 
patient is said to hav(‘ moaned lench, or wan- 
dered or talked nonsense in the night. There is 
great pro.stiatieii of atiength ; he lies in bed re- 
garrlless of everything ; the Irgs are placed 
slKiight down poiv, in.stead of the knees being 
drawn upwaids towards tin* ehin. 

Thu.i may lemiiin for a day or so longer. 
In tins iiilerval, how'cvei, im])rirtant com])lica- 
luui.s may soim‘tiriies he seen ; c’pistii.xi.s may 
lonie on, li'inojitysis, ev'en imeuinonia, greatly 
iiier(’.i.sed fliiirilite.i, or enteiitie inflammation; 
rr no .sueli ot eiiirenees may happen, but gra- 
du.iily tlie otlxT symiiloms will decline, the dis- 
order diminiftli in inteuhuy, the ehild by degrees 
getting well. 

But fiequently another stage is passed through. 
Yon lind the he. idm he disappear, ^bwt the patient 
nil at onee seems to have become remarkably 
cmaeialetl, and lays inoie heavy and notices leas 
than before, and now nearly Hat upon bis back, 
'riicre i.s soTiK* amount of ptupor ; you must push 
him or pull liim t(» »rouse him when he just 
opens his e^'Ch, and ]H‘Thaps, if urged to do so, 
puts out his tongue and then fulls to sleep again. 
You find the I'Utgue liard, dry, and very dark 
towards its hast* ; tbe lips are thin, dry, and 
scabbed; tho teeth have daik sordes at their 
gingival extremitie.s ; the skin is dry and harsh ; 
the patient is deaf; and the dejections frequent, 
wfit<,*ry, and, perhajis passed, as is the urine, 
without eonscioiisness. 

'The patient may thus continue for a day or 
two, now and ihen showing a sliglit impnive- 
ment ; or, on tbe other hand, pneumonia of a 
very insidious form may curry liim off, or he 
may pass into a slate of coma, sores form upon 
the sacrum or hips, and die in a short time. 

But this, fortunately, is not, so far ns my ex- 
perience goes, usually the case ; on the contrary, 
before these latter and like niitowajd events 
make their appearance, the difipositioii for th« 
l(*ver to abate is manifested by a gradual but 
certain amendment of tho signs. '1^ stfkpcit 
disappears, the countenance assumes more ex- 
pression, tlie patient boooiue.s^babrving, ana thd 
sense of audition returns. The bowels are "less 
relaxed, the tongue mmster, the skin becomes 
less dry and harsh, and the patient is able to, 
turn over whilst in bed. Soon is pbseryed ve^ 
gieat amelioration of t)|c cough, and thq tongue 
now jjrosents a tkr%iioie natural appearance ; the 
patient speaks, will ask^for some ale, pSrhaps, 
and his face has its natiiral aspeot4 Keturn now 
to health is often rapid in the extreme ; mus- 
cular stsength is renoWed iremarkably ; the ap« 
petite •becomes neat, and, in hno,«tihe *patisnt 
recovers go quickly t^iat big rapid convalescenoe 
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forms not by any means the least interesting 
feature in the case. 

In other instances, although recovery ensues, 
the progress towards it is by no means so quick 
or free iVom unpleasant contingencies as I have 
just represented. The change from the severe 
W symptoms of the third stage is but very gradual 
tyid slow indeed, and the patient seems to hover 
between the two events, wliich gives rise to 
much apprehension. At this time, however, 
just when wc think the fever has really 
•‘turned’* and fnvpurably, the patient, in the 
extreme of emaciation, has a series of abscesses 
break out fci different jiarts of the body, and in 
a few days more time is thrown back with sup- 
purations and discliai'ging sorcSi accompanied 
with much irritative and symptomatic fever. I 
have been often vexed with this disagreeable 
interlude to a case of typhoid fever. Sometimes 
a^arge absccf.8 will occur under the scalp, or the 
glands in the groin, or neck, or armpit will 
inflnmc and suppurate, or there will be collec- 
tions of pus in othCT parts of the body. I remem- 
ber a little girl, of between thirteen and fourteen 
years of age, whose recovery wns thus retarded 
lor four or five months ; and often durng this 
period I thought she would not have survived 
under the discharge and the irritative fever. 
She got better, however, but arose Irom her bed 
g mere wreck. Sometimes, in the eourso of 
rather a mild form of the fever, collections of 
matter will form, and the patient soon get well 
from that time. Hut here tfcey are but lew and 
slight, and they seem to critical. After these 
abscesses are entirely recovered from, the iiaiieut 
may be left with otorrha'u, and after that >%uh 
jpermanent deafness. 

Before concluding what I have to say on the 
symptomatology of the fever wc aie discussing, 
tncic are one oi two points 1 must just touch 
upon. Tlie first is AMtli respect to the crnjUwn, 
which is described by some of the French patho- 
logists as being “ almost constant in the child, 
especially frequent on the back or on the limbs; 
whilst, il scaichccl for on the chest or on the 
abdomen, wc may ofren fail to recognise its ex- 
istence” (Fable). ’Jhis docs not answer to my 
experience, as 1 generally lail tq observe it 
anywhere. Now and then my attention is 
directed to small punctalions, apparently an 
eruption, on the anna ; but whether these answer 
to the “ filcAcs iofiC5 Icnticulaires' of the Fiencli 
pathologists I have considerable misgivings. But 
you must recollect I have had no ^^poli^ncL* 
whatevef amongst children in regard to the 
maculated lever of Ireland, bcotland, and oc- 
casionally of this country. I refer simply to the 
common typhoid fever, us I see it frequently 
amongst children here. ^ 

The next symptom I may notice, and w’hich I 
should say, from my own experience, is Jtc- 
quently present, is w'hat the French call yar- 
youillement -^0. sort of gurgling sound hoard when 
the ear is applied over the right iliac fossa. This 
sound is caused by the moveiiieiits of gases and 
fluid within the intestinal canal. Now, there 
are many who place gicat stress upon this sign, 
and consider it as diagnostic of typhoid fever. 
They maintain that it Is untrequent in disorders 
of the intestinal canal, unless the accompanying 
fever is of a typhoid character. llLlliet says, 
“One of the moat unfrequent symptoms of eii- 
tero-colitis is gargouilleinent- — a phenomenon so 
common in typhoid fever that, in the child at 
least, It will put us on the road to correct diag- 
nosis w'hen we are in. doubts as to the latter.” 
BarthPz an4 Rilliet have observed it in one-half 
of the cases of /ever which have come before 
tliem. I doubt not this, ^ut 1 much doubt its 
value as a differential or essential iharacteristio 
of the malady, and believe that it may be much 
oftener heard in other affections than the conti- 
nental observers admit it to be. 

Other observers have edtositi^red the catarrh 
and thcp bronchitis — undoubtedly very frequent 
complications of the fever — as almost necessary 
to itb existence. Fabre asserts that a respiratoiy 
affection is wanting only 4n the most simple 
cases i T^upin, that out of 121 cases, it was 


absent but four times ; and M. Barrier, that in 
three cases only out of twenty-four did he fail 
to observe it. 

More or less importance has been attached to 
parotidoa by different observers, but the more 
eminent of the continental authorities agree in 
believing that, whilst it is uncommon in adults, 
it is^still more so in children. In more than 100 
cases observed by Jtilliet and Barthex it was seen 
*but once — in a boy nine years old, and who died 
on the twentieth day. M. Guersant remarks, 
“ It has been asserted erroneously, in my opinion, 
WxvXpaiotultra^ when it occurs, is the cause of the 
gravity of the disease, it being far more rational 
to conclude that it is the remit of the gravity of 
the affection.” I have not seen parotitis as an 
intercurrent affection of the typhoid fever I am 
now speaking of. 

With respect to the usual duration of the ma- 
lady, I may remark that it varies much according 
to the severity of the afl'ection, and also us to 
whether wo include in it any portion of the earlier 
stages of recovery. Of course recovery from a 
disease cannot be the disease ; but yet it is very 
difficult at first to mark the slight and gradual 
variations from the one into the other. Iii a mild 
case the fever may be said to la«st about fifteen 
days ; in a bad (xie, with complications, thijg;y. 
After the former, too, restitution to health and 
vigour may be most rapid, wdiilst in the latter 
sornctinips two or thiee months aie necessary 
before such events can take place. With respect 
to liability of the sexes I may xemaik that — 

M. 'Faupin states that out of 121 cases, RO 
Avorc bojs, and girls; KilUet and Barthc/, 
out of 111 cases, note 80 boys, and 31 girls. M. 
Taupiri attributes the difference, to the gills of 
the lower classes beipig better taken care of than 
the boys are by tbtir parents. Tlic consequence 
is that iheir diseases me lessS severe, and they are 
not so olteii brought to hospitals as the boys aie. 
But this is seaicely sufficient to account loi the 
great dilftrcnee we find to exist, at any rate m 
the propoitioii of the HC‘xes atlaiked b) the 
Jitvre typhoidc of the ('ontineiit. In iho 
Fifth Beport of the Kegistrar- General I find that 
821 mules arc said to have died ot typhus^ under 
fifteen } cars of age, in iw'enty-four town districts ; 
and that 853 females did so. Here the females 
have the higher ratio ; but, inasmuch as no less 
than 30 females and 40 males aic said to have 
died in the first year of life Irom typhus^ no 
dependence 1 fear can be placed us to the real 
nature of the malady of which many of the so- 
called typhus cases actually were constituted. 
Even the French writers, wlio admit of the oc- 
currence of their ^evfv iyphoitic at an cailv age, 
do BO in such reserved language us the follow- 
ing : — All perioda of childhood ore not etj^ually 
liable to typhoid fever : it is extremely rare in 
the first year ; still rare, but graduMly becoming 
Icsn HO, up to the eighth or ninth year ; but 
frequent enougli above that age.” (Fabn*, “Bi- 
blioth. Med. IVac.”) “Do there exist in the 
hisioiy of our science, cases of typhoid occurring 
in children below' two years of age r” (Killiet 
and Burtliez.) Killiet aftcrwarcls notes a satis- 
factory case of his own, in a child of seven 
months old ; and a f(»w others are recorded by 
M. CHarcclny, as observed chez des nouveauj, ms. 

Of course we cannot eoino to anything truly 
satisfactory upon many of these points, because 
of the eonfu.Hion in which the pathology of 
typhus and typhoid fever ns yet remain, 1 can- 
not better ilkistrate tliis fact than by quoting to 
you the reply of the J)ublin w'liier I before 
mentioned to M. Roucjioux’s arguments “ The 
reason whj^ typhoid fCver is said never to occur 
in children is, that the French ]p{|ithologist4s apt 
to deny the existence of the disease, unless lie 
has an opportunity of seeing the diseased bowels, 
which— us cltildrcn, compaiatively speaking, sel- 
dom die of fever — ho has but little opportunity of 
doing. ITio objection is complctblyAverscd by 
the fact, that cases are on iccord in Avhich the 
rose-coloured spoiH of fever wore visible, oven at 
hirUi. On l^e other hand, the true typhus of 
Ireland is equally rare tfmong children with the 
typhoid fever of France, and equally unconunon 


among aged persons ; since, of 11,209 oases 
admitted into the Belfast Hospital, 301 only 
were under six years of age, and 171 only were 
over sixty.*’— ot Dublin writer, in 
Second Report of Dr. Ranking. ) 


0RI8INAL COaTRIBUTIONS. 

SOME REMARKS ON THE TRfiSPTMENT 

OP GUNSHOT AND OTHER WOUNDS 
OP THE THORAX AND EXVriEMlTIES. 

Ly Dr. KNOX^ 

(Concluded from p. 505, toI. xvii.) 

^ At the close of my lost communicatidn I was 
describing the variety of treatment of gunshot 
and other wounds, acc*brding to the temper a'lid 
the knowledge ot the surgeon. I had com- 
menced dobctibiiig a case^i gunshot of the hand 
and forearm in a youn* healthy soldier. The 
burgeon who first saw him ordered a bottle of 
wine, and sent for his amputaiing instrumentif. 
The next who arrived bled him, to the best of 
my recollection to a gr6at extent, and proceeded 
to anifiutatioii without any delay. This man re- 
covered, minus his hand and forearm ; that he 
did' BO will, no doubt, Burpriso many of my 
readers. To liave proposed aiiplying cold water 
with a view to the saving the limb altoj^ether 
Avould have appearctf to both tliese gentlemen us 
an insane proposal ; and yet I have no doubt that 
the arm might thus have been saved. Many 
cull surgeons, I have been told, such us the lute 
Mr Liston, employed dold water as an evapo- 
rating lotion, with or without any udinixture> 
extrnsiv^ly. Still I have my doubts, inasmuch 
as 1 have not observed them to be usett’ in any 
instance Avitlun my own knowledge. What I 
have seen used appealed to me merely partial 
fo^ntations of .i liquid which W'us at first, no 
doubt, cold, but soon became lejudyand tl^eii of a 
tempcrutuie ayyvtablt to jethnys oi the pa- 
tient. Now', this IS not w'lmt 1 understund by 
the eA^nporating cold water, or cold Avater and 
spirit, ticiiiment oi gunshot and other Avounda. 
Such foinentutions merely hasten suppuration, 
and a separation of the sloughs when such exist. 
1 hey retard no intlaminatory process, they ex- 
tinguish none ; iTiey bei^r no resemblance what- 
ever to the treatment by cold evaporating lotions, 
maintained ut a ^egreu of tempeiaturo not ex- 
ceeding 5Cr’ F. (but lower if possible ),,/ind unin- 
terruptedly continued until all intlamniatory 
appear rinccs have disappeared, or their advent 
suspected. 

Case. — ^n aged and poor man* who lived by 
driving coals lo mniket, fell, in veiy severe wea- 
ther, and bruised sciiously the middle finger of 
his right hand. As he continued to work, the 
inflammation daily gained ground, until it at 
last involved the whole liand, spreading up the 
forearm to about the middle. A surgeon W'as 
then sent for, who sent a student assistant to see 
Avhat was the matter, apd he took with him other 
students, w'ho happened at the time to be my aa- 
histaiits. , 

Oil examining the han'd^and arm they all 
agiccd that an amputation must be performed to 
save life. The finger was black nearly to the 
highest joint ; the hand swollen, and partially 
filled with deep-seatoa matter ; the forearm in- 
flamed on the surface to witliin three ipiches of 
the elbow-joint, and vesicles had appeared on the 
Avrist— a sure indication, as rtty young friends 
thought, that mortification had come on, and 
that nothing but iiflmediaie ampi^tion could 
save the life of their patient. Tiiese gentlemen 
then Avaitcil^n me immediately, observing to me, 
whilst narrating the case and dwelling on its 
dangerous symptoms, tfiat they had .frequently 
consulted me before in respect of the propriety of 
periikming' or delaying amputations; but this 
was not the question here : of the necessity for 
amputation, according to their viisw, there oould 
not be a doubt. MJ* opinion wa% to be taken 
merely osTo the seleotion of the prcqper poiaw* 
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above or below the elbow was, in fact, tho 
question. 

As I had often been the means of saving limbs 
before, I had my doubts also here, even before 
seeing the cast*. These doubts were confirmed 
on my first visit, made of course witliout delay. 
I had the good fortunqto point out to my young 
friends tiiat this was not ji case for amputation 
above or below the elbow, but merely of the 
middle #iiger, which ultimately would be partly 
or wholly lost ; that the infiammation extending 
up tho arm of u healthy character, and the 
vesicle a resuH of that inflammation, but quite 
unlike those vcsiolcs indicative of the approach 
and progress of mortification ; and that, by the 
steady application of evaporating lotions — the 
cold-water system, in fact, which they had oftem 
seenvne use — the case wopld do well ; all depend- 
iifg, however, on tlie care and intelligence of his 
attendant. This attendant was the poor man's 
wife, an intelligent, active, and steady woman. 
As deep snow covered the ground, it was easy to 
command iced water night and day. Tlio arm 
fvas wrapped up in a wet towel, and directed to 
he kept constantly wet night and day— until, in 
fact, we returned. Our next visit was that even- 
ing ; again on the morning following. A* small 
opening allowed some matter to esnape from, tho 
back of the hand. In about forty-eight hours the 
inflammation had all but subsided. The middle 
finger was then removed authc metacarpal joint, 
and he soon completely recovered his former 
health and strength. Many years afterwards did 
I occasionally see the old man following his usual 
occupation ; and in his^plcnsant look of recogni- 
tion and gratitude for saving his arm— and life, 
no doubt'— I liave imagined 1 could find a kind of 
set-off against tin* deep regrets of ever having 
followed the medical profession. 

Case. — An infant about one year and a lialf 
old, a clergyman’s daughter, put its little liand 
under an open window ; it fell and all biitwn- 
putatea the lft,st joint of tlie middle finger : tho 
joint liung, in fact, to the rest of the finger merely 
by the integuments of the palmar side. An 
npelheeary was called in, who jiroposcd cutting 
it oft* The mother, on hearing this, sent for me. 
Taking into account the child's age, it occurred 
to me that reunion of the divided parts might at 
least be attempted ; and so, wit^ a little adhesive 
plaster and splint, the all but deiacUed joint was 
secured to tho other. 'The parent was directed 
to keep the finger constantly wet with a lotion of 
spirits ami water. About months afterwards 
I could not make out tho injured finger from the 
others, 80 perfect iiad been the recovery. It were 
well, 1 think, for the publio generally, if wc had 
more surgeons and fewer apothecaries* 

Case. — The driver of a four-horse coach, a 
stout, active man, but of a somewhat unsound 
constitution, injured the nail -joint of the middle 
finger of the left hand severely ; it had been 
jammed in between two heavy boxes, and when 
seen by me and an apothecary, who was first 
called in, was extensively inflamed. Matter was 
evidently collecting in ^leep situations in the 
finger and in the palm of tho hand ; tlie distal 
joint was black and ixiscnsiblc quitd'to 4he joint. 
My friend, the apothecary, prtiposcd cutting oflT 
the finger ; to this I objected, us being the finger 
supporting an important rein. If wo took it off 
he must cease his employment fur the future, at 
least in all probability. Cold lotions were used 
night aasd day ; the abscesses as they appeared 
in sucoeesion w^e laid open, and the cose ter- 
minated successfiRly. What 1 removed was the 
naiMoint, which was dead,^and a portion of the 
middle joiivti leaving the greater part of that 
joint to carry the rein. E.% continued his usual 
occupation for some years afterwards. 

The treatment of wou^ids, bruises,* and injuries, 
and of inflammations consequent to, or de- 
pendent on, disease, bv cold evaporating lotions 
has never, in my opinion, been fhlly undcrltood 
by a large body of tne profession. It is for this 
reason that 1 mention the twp following cases, to 
•bow the variety of circumstances ui^er which 
cold evaporating lotions may be used advan* j 
tageously. I 


Case. — A Dutch farmer had long been af- 
flicted with an extensive necrosis of the tibia, 
accompanied with frequent attacks of inflamma- 
tion, and the discharge of small sequestra. At 
one of those times, when the whole limb was 
violently inflamed and swollen, he applied to mo 
for some relief. I recommended the steady usi 
of cold evaporating lotions (dilute goulurdj for 
at least twonty-faur hours ; the attack passed off* 
in a very short time, without any suffering and 
with searecly any discharge of pus. 

Care. — A French soldier rceeived n gunshot 
wound of the right thigh, at tho battle of Water- 
loo, fracturing and splintering the bone ex- 
tensively. Successive abscesses formed, preceded 
by intense inflammation. At varioi.s times along 
with the matter tlKjrc come from the w^ounds 
portions of liis elothes, and two musket-balls. 
Still the formation of abscesses proceeded; se- 
condary pequc?stra Avcrc forming, and ultimately 
would require being removed. In December 
(six months after the receipt of the wound), 
whilst making iny evening visit, I found this 
poor soldier again suflering from intense in- 
fiainmntion of the thigh; the heat was burning 
and extreme. 1 diiectcd iced water to bo coii- 
stifntly applied to tlui limb as an evaporating 
lotion. In the morning the infliimmation was 
greatly reduced, and h(‘ informed me that the 
acid water had Jicted like a charm, removing all 
])!un, lif-at, and fiwer, T'he discharge of pus 
which followed this aeees«ion w’as not a twentieth 
part of wli^t it used to he after similar attacks. 

Scarct'ly any inflammation will resist the con- 
stant ajiplieation of iced water. I tested this in 
a very troublesome ease which occurred at Dun- 
bar, along with an esteemed friend, the late Mr. 
Turnbull. The limb w'ns saved easily under eir- 
eiirnstanees in wdiieh I have seen limlis and lives 
lost in greater numbers than I should like to 
sp(*ak of. I remember a period in surgery when 
limbs were not thought much of; an improved 
and more cautious surgery has, no doubt, di- 
minished the desire to amiiutate. 

In crysipelous attacks about the face and head 
I have found spiritnons evaporating lotions ex- 
tremely useful ; but they are not, in so far as my 
exjiericnce goes, so efficacious as in other forms 
of inflammatory attacks. 

'The coiiiinued application for any great length 
of time of cold lotions to the chest I have alw'uys 
thought to be a doubtful practice — hazardous, or 
even dangerous. The deep organs seem to sym- 
pathize rapidly with the skin. An officer informed 
me that, sleeping one night in a eamp-bed having 
brass posts supporting the cushions, he sought 
relief to the heat of his hand by grasping the 
cold.1* brass bedpost, and, after doing so for 
some time, h<i thoughtlessly placed the cold hand 
over the region of the heart of his wdfe, who w^as 
fast asleep. In a few minutes she aw'oke in 
frightful hysterics, terminating in convulsions, 
which OTcatly alarmed him. She ultimately re- 
covcrca, but* it was a considerable time before 
her mind could be tranquillized. 

Those wounded by gunshot, sabre thrusts, or 
other dangerous sharp instruments, arc not al- 
ways alarmed, but most generally; if i# be a 
w'ound of the chest or abdomen, the expression 
of alarm is considerable. Much will depend on 
the constitution of the individunl , much also on 
the nature of the wound. A penetrating wound 
of tho chest generally produces alarm and 
anxiety. 

Case. — The troops firotecting the eastern 
frontier of the colony of the Cape from tho in- 
roads of the warlike Caffre tribes were stationed, 
as I have alreidy explained, at posts or near 
farmhouses, along the banks Of the Great Fish 
River, ofren at considerable distances from each 
other. A company of the 38th Regiment of 
Foot occupied nthe post of Roodewall, near the 
Bosch Ber&n. One of the company, a healthy 
young soldier, was employed as butcher to the 
detachment. Whilst engaged ono momin|[ in 
skinning a sheep, just slaughtered for the rations 
of the detachment, he was imprudent enough to 
attemjit this with the knife in his right hand, 
tho point being turned towards his own breast. | 


As ho proceeded with the operation of removing 
the skin from the sheep, the fingers of that hand 
lost their hold, and he plunged the knifo with 
considerable violence into the right sido of ihe 
chest, bctivcen the third and fourth ribs, and a^ 
a short distance from tlie sternum. The men 
near brought him imfhcdiately to my quarters, 
wliich were close at hand. He was pale, ghastly, 
and gasped for breath ; but he became easier on 
my speaking to him, and assuring him that there 
was really no great danger. Nevertheless, I 
doubted this myself, but it is irfways good to 
quirt alarm, particularly W'hen the respiratory 
organs are concerned. * , 

On examining into what had happened, I 
found a triangular-sliaped opening into tlie chest 
on the riglft sule, into which I could easily pass a 
finger, ft remained open under all circumstances, 
and presented simply an opening into a deep and 
dark cavity, for nothing of the lungs or of any 
other part could he seen. The knife then liad 
penetrated, and the lungs had altogether escaped. 
This at least was niy first view of the case. No 
movements could be ])erceived on that side of 
the chifst. In tlie meantmie his difficulty ol 
breath iny,contiiiued, or rather increased, with a 
purplish colouring of the face, slightly expanded 
nostrils, and au axpresaiou of alarm. No lime, 
therefore, was l(At in determining on the treat- 
ment. Of tlie propriety of stitching the Avound 
at that moment I l^d my doubts ; simple adhe- 
sive plaster was therefore employed to close tht* 
wound as effectually as possible ; to shut out all 
access of air to the cavity of the chest by the 
W'ound, and to place the parts as much as po‘'sible 
in contact. Still the breathing was not so much 
improved as I expected. He walked to his 
barrack-room, wliere I visited him at half-past 
eight; again at nine, when, finding the hrentliing 
.still difficult, I applied a roller firmly round the 
chest, precisely as in a ease of fractured ribs. 
After this his breathing became quite easy ; the 
darkness in the features gradually disappeared ; 
the action of the nostrils became less anxious, 
and I perceived by his voice that for the time all 
danger had ceased. Of the ])rogresB of the case 
I need only^ention that next day and towards 
the afternoon the orderly in atteri'danet* brought 
me word that the difficulty of breathing had 
somewhat returned. On visiting my patient I 
found matters as reported, but 1 also observed 
that tho bandage had become loose, and. in fact, 
was not acting as n bandage, properly speaking. 
Desirous of testing liJie accuracy of the view 1 
had taken of such cases, or at lea.st of some 
of them, I pointed out to my patient that 
the bandage did not seem to be of benefit 
to him, and had better be remoA'ed for a shoit 
time. Now, just in proportion as tills was done, 
did the breathing become more and more* dif- 
ficult, when, aware tliat I was not justified in 
delaying its readjustment, I reapplied it very 
carefully, and as at first. The results were niost 
benefleial to the patient, restoring his freedom of 
breathing, his comfort, and feeling of security. 

I next day repeated the same experiment, and 
with the same result. From this period nothing 
remarkable occurred; the wound closed per- 
fectly, and ho returned to his duty apparently 
uninjured by the accident. 

The conclusion I venture to draw from the . 
case, compared with others related to me, and 
Avith experiments on living animals which t have 
occasionally, though rarely, witnessed, is, that in 
certain cases of penetrating wounds nf the 
thorax, the difficulty of breathing does not arise 
so much from the circunfttances of the lutig 
being collap^d, and tne thorax opened on one 
side; but from the injury done the intercostal 
muscles, the laceration of their fibres, and tho 
instinctive dread of pain tho patient has in em- 
ploying the ii\jured ^gans— similar, in fact, to 
what happens ifi plcurodyno and in fractured 
ribs. It is the fear of using the injured inter- 
costal muscles ; the instinctive dread of pain ; 
the patient dhrs not breathe ; hence the anxiety, 
and the filling of the vessels of tho face with 
venous blood, the expansion of tlto ndl^tril% &c. 
But so soon as, by the application of a bandage, 
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the |l>atie]it requires nn longer tef use the inter- 
costal muscles, all cjiflieulty in the breathing 
cea8e«;,Qnd, should the case be a simple peufi- 
trafhig wound, a recovery may be eulculatcd on. 

Though not iininediately connected with cases 

wound, I shell! take the liberty of calling the 
attention of iny prot'et-sional brethren to a cir- 
cumstance sufliciently curious, in respect of the 
movoments of the nostrils. 

Case.— I t not unfrequently happens to patho- 
logists to ohserve, in anatomical rooms, k closure, 
sometimes coyiplete, of the posterior nostrils; this 
closure I hkvc tAvicc seen complete, thus shutting 
out all coinnr.iinicutiori between the cavities of 
the nostrils and the pharynx. But of the 
hirftory of the persons, the inconveniences arising 
out of such a mal-arrangement structun s, 
tiotliing tyas known to me. A case, hojivevei^ at 
It last presented Itself; it occurred in a gentleman 
about thirty years of age, who bad suffered from 
^constitutional disease, and I be^eve from an in- 
judicious use of mercury. He consulted me for 
a continual discharge from both nostrils of a thin 
watery fluid like tears, extremely unpleasant, 
and requiring an almost constant aitenison ; alao 
slightly excoriating the upper lip, immediately 
below the nostrils. On examining flio mouth 
and throat 1 perceived that the palate adheied 
throughout to the posterior wan of the pharynx, 
nor could any opening be deit eted in it. I after- 
wards lost sight of the case, business removing 
mb flrom the locality ; but it'oeeurred to me tliut 
it was ono admitting of relict and a suri^ical 
operation. One lircuinstance particularly at- 
tracted iny attention : tho imu'rnK'nts oj'tht moa- 
trils in conneotion with the rvspiraton/ oi'gans had 
esased. 

To return. S«mic persons show little alarm 
even when wounded with guiishut. 1 remarked 
this particularly amongst u tribe of rafl're women 
and children, who wcr>' fired on accidentally by 
the Dutch boors, in the woods of the Buflalo 
River, in Caffraria. A considerable number 
were severely wounJed, but they showed little 
or no alarm. Captain Qithin had a horse killed 
'tinder him within a foot of me ; he was not in 
the slighttst degree moved, biit^ merely re- 
marked, on getting clear of the falling horae, 
that the shot just fired had caused him 
a loss of ten pounds. There are perso^is 
constitutionally without all fear in the midst of 
the hottest fire and greatest dHngtrs. My friend 
Captain /iithiii was one of these jicrsons ; but 
be had seen much, having ^een tlv? first to place 
the British colours on the walls of St Sebastian: 
he led the forlorn hope. 1 ni'vcr observed him 
in the least moved, though just escaped fn.m 
appalling dangers. The late Major Fraser, of 
the Cape, had the same Arm tempcrannmt. 

Case.— T he last case of gunsliot wound of the 
chest to which 1 sludl allude shows how puzzling 
such wounds sometimes are to the tsuigeun 
during the life of the patient, and that occa- 
aionally the whole nature of the case is not re- 
vealed even by an cxamiiiution after death . 

A French soldier of infantry, if I rightly re- 
member, was wounded in the chest in the ufl'air 
at Waterloo, and brouglit with the wounded 
into Brussels, where I first saw him in tlie Gens- 
darmcrie Hospital. As I take a tliflercnt view 
of the case from the distinguished surgeon who 
has lately favoured the public with tlu; result of 
his great experience ii^unshotand othcr.wonnds, 
through the pages of me Medical Tina s, I shall 
first ffive the case {is he has stated it, adding 
thereto my own observations. 

Case.— A Freiiah soldier was admitted into 
the Gensdarmerie UospitBl, at Brussels, in con- 
sequence of a wound from a muskht-ball, at the 
battle of Waterloo, whith entered behind be- 
tween the eighth and ninth Ei^» ^hc spine, 
and lodged internally. A|ter many severe symp- 
toms and much suffering, K died' on the 1st of 
December, worn out by the discharge, which 
often amounted to a pint a day, and for the free 
exit of which the extermd wound had been eaily 
enlarged. On examinatiuh, the lung was slightly 
ulcefutcd oiicits surface, opposite to wh^e the 
baU had entered, and a little matter contained in 


n 8ao ^nnped between it apd the wall of the 
cheat, nat the ball had gone on was provcrl 
bjr the. fact of there bcinjf an opening in the ten- 
dmdiis pirt ©f the diaphragm, through which a 
portioiii of the stomach had passed into the chest, 
and from which it was easily withdrawn. The 
balLcpuld not be found in the abdomen ; in all 
probability, it had uassed into the infcstinc, and 
nijd been discharged per anum, as has happened 
in other instances.’' * 

Of this ease I feel obligated to take an en- 
tirely different view: the case was, so far as I 
can remember, attended to for at least a part of 
the time by my most esteemed friend Dr. Hall, 
whose view of the case 1 shall alao endeavour to 
state from memory. 

This Frcncli soldier, as he himself narrated to 
me, was wounded in a tterlh near the gate of 
llougoinont, looking towards our line, but 
whether by a musket-ball or bayonet he eould 
not say. As he described the scene to me it was 
a complete nw/t'e, tin; French attempting to take 
the gate at the point of the bayonet whilst 
opposed to the hro of our line, besides being 
hotly engaged with those within the garden of 
Ilougonioiit. The nature of the wound is accu- 
rately doscTibodiii the above case, but the pfist- 
vioitem appearances showed not the slightest |n- 
dieatioii ot the musket ball having found its way 
into the abdomen ; my friend Dr. Hall offered, 
nt tli(' time, the ingenious conjecture that the 
hall had, after jiassing through the diaphragm, 
entered the cardiac end of the stomach, and so 
been clischaigcd by stool. Bu% dissection 
showed not the slightest appearance favourable 
to this most ingenious conjecture. There re- 
mains no doubt on iny mind that it was simply 
a case of bayonet wound ; the fistula which re- 
sulted might possibly have been cured by muking 
a depending opening at its lower extremity. 


A KKPORT ON 'ITIE (iATTSFS, CIIA- 
llA(VrKR, AND TREATMENT OF SPAS- 
MODIC CIlOLERxV AS IT OCCURRED 
IN HER MAJKSTV'S 8(iTir REGIMENT, 
AT KUKRACHEE, in JUNE, IHifi. 

By ALEXANDER TilOM, Ei.q., 

^urgcuii uf tli« Utiinuicnt.. 

ConunuDicAtcd to th» AUdical Tinxes from the Army 
Medical Boaid. 

(Con Li tilled from p. 

“Cold perspiration” was a constant con- 
comitant, and very often so copiously as even to 
exceed the quantities of fluid poured out by the 
mucous mcinbraiie of the intestines. In many 
cases the patients’ clothes and beds were wringing 
wet, as if the Avhole had been lifted out uf a 
river. The feeble action of the lieaVl and ai tcries 
proiicllcd the blood to the extreme vessels, from 
whence the venous system seemed to be incapable 
of withdrawing it, while the capillaries, the ex- 
halents, and sudoriferous glands, allowed the 
thinner parts to escape, from mere laxity or 
paralysis of their tontraetilo structure. In this 
state of the skin the patient felt it hot, while 
the bystander knew' that it was cold. The smell 
from the perspired matter had something very 
peculiar, and unpleasantly oppressive to The 
olfactory nerves : the moment one entered the 
cholera wards this was most remarkable, but 
w'hat to compare it to I scarcely know ; to me it 
seemed To resemble that very disagreeable 
odour jproeceding from-, blood that has stood ior 
some tiiqc in a vessel. 

The vomiting and purging of serous fluid, or 
“rice- water” -looking Beerction,tfW'aa most likely 
directly dependent on a similar state of the 
vessels opening on the mucous membrane of the 
intestines, and the obstruction of blood in the 
vena porta presented bile being secreted in any 
quantity. The burning heat at the pit of the 
stomach, unquenchable thirst, ai^ prascordiol 
distress Avere immediately connected with the 
coiigesiion of the mesenteric system, and were 
the must difficult symptoms to be overcome. 
The tongue always moist, pale, and whitish, or 
of a purplish grey, from its congestive state. 


The spasmodic action was present in almost 
every case ; I believe in one or two only it w’aa 
not observed. ■ The abdominal muscles and 
calve.s of the legs Aveie more commonly affected 
than the arms and tliigl^s, and in not a few the 
whole muscles of the back and neck ; but it 
seemed that those most remote from the centre 
of circulation wt tl the fft-st and most severely 
affecteiL I always Remarked that during a 
spasmodic fit the pulse at the Ayyftt cither 
stopped dltogcthcr or was faiiit and struggling. 

The state of the mind was n^t, generally 
speaking, greatly disturbed, but^'Avas evidently 
apathi'tic and di«4tresscd, and attended with de- 
fect of vision, deafness, and ge^ieral inHcnsibihiy, 
unless under the excitement of the spasmodic 
fits. In many, however, there was an un- 
accountable ealmneisS and clearness of tl\e in- 
tellect, even \\heii the muscular power' was, so 
far gone that the voice eould not be formed, ex- 
cept in a low and whispering tone. In a few 
there w'crc congestion of the brain, coma, and 
incobcrency soon after the attack; but these 
were ratlu'r exe(*piions than otherwise. 

Nothing, however, was more remarkable than 
the expression of eountenance, so cluiraetcriRtic 
of cli^lera in oil climates and countries. The 
squalid, sallow', cadaverous hue, blue marks 
beireath the orbits, li\’id or colourless lip, sharp 
features, and sunken eyes, ultopetlier indicated 
mischief accomplished of ii fearful kind, even 
before the initiative l^ymptorns Avert* developed^ 
In a minor degree, this peculiar appearante Avas 
often deU'cUid in the ranks bclbrn the man had 
any other evident sign of the disease, and for 
weeks and months ulteT its ecssaiiun ; w’t could 
thereby at once point out those who hud ic- 
coverecl. While this guides to an curly de- 
tection of the malady, it alst> show's that a.i)cculiar 
diathesis is in existence prior to and oflm pos- 
terior to the climax const itunng the dtinger. 

The pulse W'as usually feeble, oppiessed, and 
unsteady on admission; }et in. a fcA. cases, 
where the prcTnointory signs had not appeared, 
it was often tolerably good, but generally soft, 
even if small. After it has ceased^ at the wrist, 
I have often felt it return for a quarter of an hour 
before moribund symptoms set in. Stimulating 
enemas brought back the circulation to tlic wrist, 
when all other remedies failed. An asthenic 
state of the heart is obviously one of the first and 
most grave effects of the disease. 

The adynamic ^‘ondition of all the muscular 
structure mud functions thereon dependent is at 
once a^uffleient ej^danation of the '"loAvncss of 
the respratory process, and iU utter inadequacy 
to the W'ants of the tyslem. The inabiliiy to 
dilate the thorax was sueb^ ihat srareelya fourth 
of the ordinary volume of air could be iiilialcd 
into the lungs. 'J'he direct consequences of this 
are evident, and add to that eonvatenalion of 
functional disturbance so fatally developed in 
an attack of cholera. 

The biliary secretion, like most others in the 
system, was interrupted, and we seldom rn’etwith 
anything in the hepatic ducts or the gall-bladder ; 
but 1 have seen several cases in which the post- 
mortem appearances showed that yellow bile had 
been secreted, and tinged file duodenum. 

I'he kidneys apparently ceased to secrete from 
the moment the disease set in, and, when this 
function was resumed during recovery, it often 
happened either that the seerttion hud lost its 
acrid quality, or tlie bladder became i{|scn8ible 
or paralyzed, as it was very common to require 
the use of the catheter to (kaa^Kff urine. 

But it is scarcely necessary to follow in detail 
all the minor train of symptoms which have been 
BO often dilated on, a^d are commdh to all dis- 
eases of a sudden and lethiferous nature. 

The tendency to relapse was exreedingly 
common, many men having two, and some three, 
attacks before they left the hospital, and the last 
w'ss usually more severe than the first. Some 
men were actually well and disoharged, whch 
th« disease returned, showing tl^at the diathesis 
still existed. Of fifty men who recovered from 
cholera iii 1842 at Bombay, and now serving 
with the regiment, twenty-ona were utUUfirnd on 
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the present occasioi^ and nine died. This would 
tend to show that, after alapseof four years, men 
who have formerly had the diHcase are ntiiher 
more nor leas liable to it than others, and have it 
in the same degree ot severity. 

1 am sorry to say that circumstances over 
which I had no control prevented us from being 
able to offer a tabular tfetuni of the number of 
relapses, *01 of the average period which such 
cases lasted; those who were first attacked, 

g enorall]r®P®*^*^”^o» three to twelve 

ours (see Tables (I) and (J), p. 22) ; but as the 
disease ran its fiourse this period became longer — 
from twelve hours to two or three days. 

■'^ilo the cholera was raging, very low other 
maladies were prevalent, except dysentery, diar- 
rheea, coUca, and dyspepsia, all allied to it, or, 
perhaps, modifications of it. I have said that 
Wor'e it broke out, every^me was suffering in an 
intense degree from the effects of prickly heat" 
(the lichen tropicus), much beyond anything 
that has been reinembered by the “ old Indians." 
Now, although this eruptive affection is common 
ip hot weather, it, generally speaking, becomes 
most prevalent, severe, and unmanageable when 
the air is humid us well as hot, and it set in with 
the sea- wind. It is evidently a disease connected 
with the cutaneous secretion, and increased by 
everything that induce? congestion of the vessels 
which form the papillary and sudoriferous struc- 
ture of the skin. However, this is all we have to 
do with it now, as it shews the state of the 
weather. 

I have also said that cholera closed its career 
by gradually chrtiiging its type to that of fever, 
or febrile reaction uftertjie vomiting and purging, 
and a succession of cases might have been placed 
beside one another, in which a delinite boundary 
could not have been drawn, scientifically, be- 
tween the two diseases ; but I have little doubt 
that the mstival diathesis of soldiers in India, 
which by an extraordinary intensity of the re- 
mote, cj: the intervention ot certain exciting and 
predisposing, causes, terminates in cholera, is 
equally capable of being roused into n febrile 
form of disease by cold and dry winds, producing 
reaction, and with a degree of severity pio- 
portionate to the suddenness of the change, the 
extent of tlie depressiem of the temperature and 
force of the winds applied to the body, (’auses 
of this kind exist in Scirnle to»a much greater 
extent tliBii most Either parts of India; but the 
subject is foreign to this report. 

1 cannot, however, omit to cfill attcq/;ion to tlu* 
scorbutic diathesis, w'hic h displayed itself in the 
reginieiit just ns pholcra subsided, both in the 
men who had not been ill, as well ns tliose con- 
valescent from the disease, both in and out of 
hospital. {Spongy or bleeding gums, pldlid faces, 
livid spots on the body, tendency to diarrluea, 
with loss of strength, were the more remarkable 
signs of this. Several men who died during 
their convalescence from cholera, even exhibited 
unequivocal symptoms of scurvy. It is also 
remarkable that scurvy is a common complaint 
among regiments quartered at Kurrachee. The 
22nd llegiment, after lo^ng about 150 men with 
cholera, had this diathesis in a very^^general de- 
gree, and, till lately, Kmo-juice was issued to all 
the troops in Lower 8cindo. On the late visita- 
tion the 3rd Notivo Infantry Regiment suffered 
less from cholera than the others at Kurraehee ; 
but, as it ended, scurvy broke out with some 
severity in the corps, even before the more fatai 
disease Rad wholly ceased. I believe every corps 
felt this in a mqro or less degree. There is 
nothing surprising in this, when it is recolleotod 
how very similar the diseai^ d state of the blood 
is in both cMes. Damp al^, bad ventilation, and 
want of exercise are the remote causes of scurvy, 
even in cold olimatps, and, although salt pro- 
visions aggravate the diathesist they are not 
always the* cause. I went home in a vessel from 
Mauritius with invalids, most of whom had been 
confined long in hospital, and, after being on 
board the ship for two months, every one of them 
had more or lefllb signs of scurvy, and one or two 
could not mbve xrom the horisonted position 
^thout alarming syncope being induced; yet 


theso men had fresh provisions and plenty of 
vegetables, while the crew, living on salt pro- 
visions, and five months at sea, had not a tiinglo 
trace of the disease. The latter were in the open 
air a great part of their time, and employed in 
active duties ; the former idle and staying brlow 
in a close and damp 'tween decks, owing to b.'id 
weather. • 

Post-mortem Appearances in ChoUra. — The want 
of medical attendants, through sicknebs, pre- 
vented very extensive inquiry in this way, and 
only about twenty bodies were opened. The 
appearances, however, wete so precisely similui, 
that I fancy n wide range of observation would 
have added little to this unsatisfactory mode of 
tracing the diseased action in cholera. 

Very ninny presented few appearances beyond 
congestion, and an alljpred character of the blood 
in the large vessels. The extern nl appearance 
of the body was leally very little changed from 
that preceding death, except, perhaps, that the 
lividity was greater, and the gravitatitut of the 
fluid parts to the lower surface seemed to pre- 
dispose to early and rapid decomposition. 

'J’hc brain was, generally speaking, firm, but 
in most instances engorged with dark blood ; in 
no case, however, was there any effusion into the 
veiltriclcs beyond what is sometimes met with 
in*' other diseases of prostration of the vascular 
system. 

Thorax. — Tlie lungs were g(Mierally more or 
less congested. The peiicardium now and then 
eontaiiied a very slight increase of the usual 
liquor, butanol enough to have added to the 
obstrucLe’d action of the heart. The heart soft 
and flabby, but distended by dork, mucous- 
looking blood ; the ventricle without traces of 
flbrinc ; the vonsr cavin very much engorged 
with pitchy-looking blood, and the aorta, if less 
HO, contained blood darker even than the venous 
blood of persons in health, and of a thick tarry 
colour and consistence. 

Abdomen, — The mesentery surface of the sto- 
mach and intestines all exhibited signs of great 
congestion ; the vena porta and veins in general 
were exceedingly prominent, and filled with dark 
blood, giving a mottled purplish hue to the usual 
grey appearance' ol“ the iiile.stines. The lining 
of the stomaeJi was in some instances jiali' ; in 
others then; were more or less numerous patches 
of dark ecehymosis ; and in only one or two were 
there a few specks of a florid aspect, or such as 
indicate inflammatory action. The mucous 
membrane from the stomach to the anus was 
much congested and corrugated, so that the 
walls of the intestines felt thickened and spongy, 
as if they had been swelled by lying in water, 
and the papillary eminences and follieles were 
unusually prominent, I am inclined to believe 
that this staU exists previous to the disease, as 
it exactly corresponds with the corrugated state 
of the skin, such as follows long immersion in 
water, exhibited by every person at the time, 
whether in health or disease. The intestines 
were generally almost empty, or their contents 
resembled •* conjeo water.” The liver presented 
no signs of active disease unless of old standing, 
but its vessels were congested, and their contents 
like fluid pitch. The gall-bladder was generally 
empty, but in some it contained dark, and in 
one ease colourless, bile, retained by spasms or 
paralysis, as the ductus choledochus was almost 
always empty. In two coses only were there 
traces of yellow bile in and about the termination 
of the gall-ducts in, the duodenum. The kidneys 
were soft, tumid, and flaccid ; the spleen variable, 
but always empty, but in a few cases contained a 
good deal of urine, which induces me to think 
lixat, perhaps, this secretion is not always ar- 
rested ; but that spasmodic action, followed by 
paralysis, hinders the bladder from voiding its 
contents, and the absence of acridity and lessened 
irritability of the nerves prevents the patients 
sustaining inconvenience from it. 

The whole of the ^s£~mortem appearances are 
indicative of congestion, deteriorated blood, and 
an almost colliquative withdrawal of the fluid 
parts by certain extensive surfaces, as the akin 
and mucous lining of the intestines. I have 


never soon any^race of inflammatory action g])out 
the stomach, even when the sensiation of burning 
heat, pain, thirst, &C., had'bcen most inteimc be- 
fore death; on the contrary, the lining was often 
imlo*. Even the violent action of vomiting Hcems 
to be incapable of producing the effect on thq^ 
stomach which is traceable to it in other diseaHcs. 

The concatenation of symptoms, and morbid 
derangements of functions, reacting sympa- 
thcticully on one another, almost baffle any 
attempt to trace the first aberration from health. 
Indeed, T belipvo that very important changes 
are insidiously effected by the infiuirnGe of at- 
moRpheri{' agency, Wbfore any suspicion is 
created of their existence. Wlidh men were 
falling by hundreds around us, there were few 
in health who did not mark their sensations, 
and all acknowledged that their feelings were 
strange,* and indicative of general ^derange- 
merit, while the uuifoimity ot these sensations 
showed that meri‘ fancy did not produce them. 
Although I deny that any Ideal contagious or 
atmospheric miasm of a Bpccitic nature is the 
cause of the disease', 1 admit that it is just possible 
that the morbid changes incidental to the causes 
which I*liave assigned may loud to such a de- 
pravinl sopretioii from the stomach, intestines, ■ 
or other viscera, as to produce all the effects of 
a specific poison ; but it seems to me that an 
excess of carbon in the blood and, of course, loss 
of vitality must engender, in a more or less 
rapid and insidious manner, loss of tone in the 
nervous system, particularly of the ganglionic 
centres, lly suddenly adding to this plethora 
and congesliori of the depraved fluid in the 
vessels, a shuck will be given to the heart’s action 
and respiratory process which revibraies to every 
subordinate faction. Tlie skin and mucous 
membrane are put into activity to relieve the 
system of the superfluous burden ; but the uni- 
versal, although almost masked, mischief pre- 
viously induced renders the vital power unequal 
to support this salutary proceeding, without the 
danger of sinking under it, and leading to the 
train of symptoms befijre death, and appearances 
after it, wliich fully bear out this view. To pre« 
vent the incipient changes leading to a choleric 
diathesis, and, when this unhappily bursts forth 
into open disease, to control, assist, or mitigate 
the efforts of nature, are the grand objects sought 
for in all our inquiry, and to ihcso wo now 
proceed. ^ 

Medical Treat mem , — As I intend to close this 
aper by a few remarks on the probable means 
y which the TUscasomnay be prevented or modi- 
fied, I must here con fine myself to the purely 
medical treatment. It may be candidly confessed 
that there is no pretension to successful practice, 
either in our own or any other hospital in Kurra- 
chce ; for of the whole admissions of white and 
coloured men, women, and children, exactly one 
half died. Prom my previous experience of 
spaamodic cholera in England, I fancied that I 
was quite prepared with an array of remedies to 
oppose it on its native ground, but all attempts 
to control the more severe cases have proved 
utterly hopeless. 

From the want of medical officers, and their 
duties continuing night and day, it was impossible 
to give minute attention to individual cases, or 
to keep tabular forms of the treatment ; but from 
the similarity of the cases, and the numbers which 
were admitted, wo were enabled to administer 
the same treatment to a given numbei^%ithin a 
brief space of time, and the fearful rapidity of the 
disease exhibited the result in a few hours ; so 
that, if this proved doubtfiil or unsatisfactory, 
another sot of remedi^ werS tried in sucoessibn 
with the no^t series of cases. As failures fol- 
lowed we adopted new inodes of cure, till, feeling 
fairly at a loss what to do, we again reverted to 
those which hodLflrst been tried and condemned 
as not being sufficiently successfiil. It was thus 
ascertained that^the very same treatmcgit which 
so signally failed when pursued in the early cases 
was apparently suooessiul in those of later ad- 
mission. The former result makes us hesitate 
to estimate the latter as highly as wc should, 
perhaps^ have otherwise done» of to hssuaie a 
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in the pfroportlon of recovcrries in the last 
to the first one hundred sets ot oases which were 
treated.^ In the course of five or six hours we 
generally received from twenty to thirty new 
cases, who all had nearly the saine treatment, 
Unless some iharkod circumstance interfered; and 
in the same space of time .the effects were but too 
^clearly shown. Hence in twenty-four hours we 
had practical proof, by the numerical results, of 
the comparative value of the several remedies 
about to be mentioned that could not be mistaken, 
actusuly preSl^nted to the eyes of the medical 
officer, alniost before he^ left the wards of the 
hospital. c. 

Having already dilated on what seems to be 
the true nature of the diseased action called 
cholera, it remains briefly to report, the leading 
indications of cure in its fully developer], form, as 
folio ivs : — 

1. An altered state of the blood, which is im- 
perfectly oxygenii^ed, contains more carbon and 
less fibrino than in health, to bo corrected. 

2. A congestion of all the vascular system, 
over-distending the vessels by mechanical bulk, 
and aggravating the first evil, to be rclicred. 

3. OoUapse, loss of tone of the muscular fibre, 
and all contractile textures, witli Aimiiiished 
nervous energy, to be removed. 

4. To control the evacuations which take place 
in a passive manner from the skin and mucous 
membrane of the intefttines, and, when these have 
been over profuse, to replenish the empty and 
flaccid vessels by simple fluid. 

6. To counteract the general effects of tliese, 
as developed by symptoms. 

The most dangerous and uncontrollable feature 
was collapse, whether prior to or consc(|uent on 
the discharges. Wc know that over-distention, 
or congestion of tho contents of* the stomach, 
intestines, urinary or gall-bladders, and, in fact, 
all organs with walls of a contractile or muscular 
tissue, become subject to loss of tone or even 
paralysis, and lose the ordinary power of voiding 
their ingesta; and if this distention is long- 
continued, even when relieved of it by artificial 
means, the tone of tho parts is not restored for 
a considerable time afterwards. Such seems to 
be the case with the vascular system in cholera, 
especially in the veins and lymphatics, and, as 
those pervade every tissue and organ of the body, 
wo see how universal such an evil must V)e. 

Hence wc can conceive tteit an excess of this 
congestion, especially where tho blood is also 
diseased, a sudden loss of the mptatory powers, 
or tone of the heart and vessels, and, of course, 
of the functions of every other organ, may taJtc 
place without any natural effort to discharge 
their contents ; obstruction and collapse rapidly 
ensue, and the vital powers sink without the 
chance of any reactive effort of nature. Again, 
in such a state, a sudden removal of the dis- 
tending fiuid may, and most likely will, always 
be followed by more or less collapse ; but if the 
previous causes have not been long-continued, 
or the system is vigorous and sound, a healthy 
reaction will, in all probability, follow, when 
aided by, medical treatment. 

We have thus a most contradictory state of 
things to deal with ; for, while it is obvious that 
tho system ought to undergo depiction, yet this 
is in itself a proceeding attended by great danger, 
and in bad cases will neither admit of delay nor 
of hasW or oxtensiyp use. In general, nature 
carries out this salutary process in such a manner 
as to produce the Wost prominent evil, and the 
one lAost imporiously demandinginstant attention 
and counteraction. « This brings us to the adop- 
tion of early and preoimtioiiary measures, in 
cases not supposed to be cholera, twt which exist 
during its prevalence, or in seasons and states 
of the weather when it is known to exist, or ex- 
pected to break out ; a ineasii#* highly important 
in all diseases, but vitally so jn a choleric dia- 
thesis. • It is too general an idea that the disease 
occurs from sudden causes. Those of an exciting 
nature are so, I admit ; but, without an existing 
disposiiion to it, these* would be wholly in- 
edej;iu',^t/^ to ^ts production. The suddenncM of 
the attack is only a choraoteristic feature of the 


disease. In debilitated persons, convalescents 
who are in no apparent danger of dying, and in 
those labouring under a Scorbutic diathesis, and 
at their ordinary duties, a single large watery 
motion from tho bowels will instantaneously be 
followed by collapse, or even death, even in 
cliniates with less relaxing and enfeebling effects 
than India or Scindo. 

In the very bad cases, when collapse was un- 
accompanied by vomiting or purging, and life 
was ebbing away, if vein was opened blood 
flowed in small quantity till the vessel and its 
iimnediato branches were mptied ; and often, at 
the same moment, stimuli were introduced into 
tho stomach to rouse the cardiac and vascular 
action, but to no purpose. In others the profuse 
discharges were checked by medicine, and spas- 
modic action arrested ; yefc this availed nothing : 
the collapsed vessels lost their irritability, a 
deteriorated blood filled tho cerebral vessels, and 
the absorbents of the stomach lost tho power of 
introducing a supply of pure fluid into the system ; 
the result was dissolution. 

(To be continued.) 


CUMBERLAND INFIRMARY, CARLISLE, 

CASE. — ASCITES SUTEHVENING ON THE THIRD DAY 

ArT7:U CIIILDBIUIII ; I'EIIIODICAL JI JiMATEMESlS ; 

CIRRIIOHIS. 

ConiiLUiucaied by EVAN TIIOMA8, Eaq., UouBc-Surgeon. 

Charlotte J., forty years of agt^ a soldier’s 
wife, liabits unknown, the mother of eight 
children, admitted July 14, under tho care of 
Dr. Lonsdale. She had enjoyed very good 
health until about two years ago, when she left 
Carlisle, where she had lived for many years, 
maintaining herself and some of her children by 
washing : lier’luisband at that time W’us witli the 
the regiment in Ceylon. About this time he 
returned and was stationed in Cork, whither 
she went to reside, and, not improbably, took to 
drinking spirits. She remained there until about 
the end of June, when she left to conic to Car- 
lisle by sea, having been rontined only the week 
before ; the labour was easy, the child was born 
alive, but died shorfly afterwards. On the 
second day after her confinement she vomited a 
washhand-basin-full of black blood, and on the 
third or fourth day she perceived that her belly 
was getting large, and has rapidly increased to 
its present dimensions. She could not attribute 
this ailment to any cause, hut says that slic was 
unusually largo in the belly during her last 
pregnancy. 

On admission she was thin, countenance hag- 
gard. The belly was large, measuring oier the 
navel four feet. Every part of tho abdomen, on 
percussion, elicited a dull sound ; fluctuation 
everywhere very distinct. The os uteri was 
found patulous, but healthy, and could only 
with difficulty be reached, on account of the 
oidematous condition of the vulva ; there is slight 
Gcdcma of the lower extremitioB, Her appetite 
was good ; bowels regular ; urine healthy, but 
scanty. The thoracic viscera examined and con- 
sidered healthy. She was ordered milk diet and 
dieurctics. 

Nothing worthy of notice occurred for a month 
after her admission, when she vomited for two or 
three days a considerable quantity of clotted 
blood. kSiie recovered from this, and to relieve 
the distress to the breathing she was tapped, and 
nine gallons of clear fluid withdrawn. 

She iihproved considerably afterwards, gained 
flesh, and relished her food well ; but this was 
only of short duration: in another month the 
fluid had reaccumulated to its former degree, 
when the hasmatomesis returned and lasted two 
or three days, when she died. She had no va- 
ginal discharge of any kind after her admission 
here. 

At the autopsy, the abdominat and pelvical 
viscera were found healthy, except the liver, 
which had shrunk considerably— it weighed two 
pounds ten ounces. Very little of the lobular 
structure of the liver could be seen with the 


naked eye: its surfaces were roughened with 
nodules raised above the surface ; it had no false 
adhesions to the neighbouring organs ; its struc- 
ture was stained yellow— in fact, presenting all 
the appearances described in recent works on 
cirrhosis. Tho stomach and intestines W'oro full 
of venous blood; the mucous membrane much 
congested. ^ 

From the unconnected account of the^'patient**^ 
illness wo were only allowed to sum^ise W'ha 
tho dropsy might be owing to. The occurrence 
of the abdominal enlargement wit|^, pregnancy, 
coupled with the statement mado«by hetsi^lf that 
she got bigger immediately after her conflne|nent 
—in the absence of proof thdt she was a spirit- 
drinker, and free from heart and renal disease— it 
woulduppear that the primary disease war ovarian ; 
‘that the cyst, by its great weight and bulk^ had 
impeded the venous ^circulation through t^e 
abdomen, and consequent effusion. No careful 
examination, with regard to the limits of tho 
liver or of the other abdominal viscera, could be 
made, on account of the distention, which was so 
great that the distinction drawn between ascites 
and ovarian dropsy, from the shape of the swell- 
ing, could afford us no assistance. Jaundice, 
anotlv;*r early concomitant of cirrhosis, was 
absent. The gastric and intestinal hemorrhage 
must be attributed to the impediment offered to 
the passage of the portal blood through the 
liver. The ultimate branches of the portrl vein 
may become partly dbliterated, during the acute 
stage of the disease, by the effused lymph be- 
coming organiEcd. 

LARGE eANCKROUS ULCER IN THE DUODENUM 

AND Mvrai. 

John W., fifty years of age, ii fiirm ser- 
vant, a single man, of temperate habits, nd- 
luittcd July 24 into the inlirmary. 

Ho said that he had a I ways enjoyed very good 
health till about^ a year ago, wlien his present 
illness oommcnced with u burning sensation at 
the pit of the stomach ; this was freqij'.'utly so 
intolciable immediately after a meal as to 
induce him to irritate the fauces witli a feather, 
to procure a little temporary rtdief. VVhen 
vomiting did not supervene fipontaiieously, his 
bowels were sluggish, his appetite capricious, 
and torment(?Vl with flatulenc y and water-branh. 
He had tried change of air and scenery, besides 
taking a great deal of physic, without deriving 
any permuittiit benefit from them. On his ad- 
mission into tly; infirmary he was thin ; his 
complcxltiu was sallow, but not jaundiced ; he 
experienced almost)»con.stantp<iin in the pit of the 
stomach ; this was always cc>nfincd to one spot, 
beneath the cartilages of the eighth and ninth 
ribs, where it wn.s so tepder as to prevent a 
careful examination of the part being made ; 
now and tlien ho experienced so much pain in 
this situation, followed by cold sweats and very 
considerable depression, ns to threaten instant 
death. Towards tho last he suffered an attack 
of this description every day, besides constant 
hiccough. SSoothing measures were adopted 
from the very first, and continued until he died, 
a month after his admission, fairly exhausted.* 
Examination of the Body tioentyf our hours after 
Dcath,-^\t was much ortiaciated; an enlarge- 
ment of some kind could be felt, where there was 
so much tenderness during life, before opening 
the abdomen, and was supposed to be the 
pylorus, which afterwards proved to be the liver 
‘'m a scirrhous condition. The whole of the 
anterior surface of the stomach was ^lued by 
very old adhesions to the iub-surface of the 
left lobe of the liver, to within half an inch of its 
free margin. On cuMing into tlie liver numerous 
scirrhous powths o/ various siees were seen. 
The eall-bladder was ihll of healthy-looking bile ; 
the ducts were quite healthy and pervious 
throughout. The body^-of the stomach was quite 
healthy, but tho pylorus and the first portion of 
the duoddnum were mvolved in a large ulcer ; 
this penetrated the suostance of tho leit lobe of 
the uvor for the space of three inches, and so 
capacious as to adfliit three flngbrs into it. The, 
lungs were in a healthy state, witn the exception ^ 
of a few quiescent tubercles; tho hiart was 
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healthy ; spleen, kidneys, and mesenteric glands healthy. Surrounding the pyloric end of the to be a little bcttcy ; ma^nasia was allowed him 

free from contamination. The pylorus and the stomach there was a largo scirrhous mass, of u at his own urgfeiit request ; the sickness nbaicfl, 

stomach were the parts suspected to bo in a crosccnlic shape, and strefchiiig a short clistancn but the purging increased ; the evacuations nt 
diseased condition, and in all probability in a along the lesser curvature ; it was opened along lirst were yellow, and extremely fetid ; toward-^ 
cancerous state. It is not improbable that the the great curve, and a large ulcer exposed, whose the last almost pure blood was discharged for sc- 
cancerous tumours in the liver w'ere not suf- base was formed by this scirrhous growth. 'J'he voral days. 

ficiently numerous to caus^p sullicicnt impediment ulcer w'as of an oval shape, and hollowed towarc^s The body, extremely emaciated, was examined 
1 to the secretion of bile as to produce jaundice, or its centre, not unlike a middle-sized lemon cut eighteen hours after death.' The peritoneum had 
[ to interfere with the circulation through the into equal halves. The whole mucous tract was assumed a blueish tint throughout, as well as the 
! vena porta mtA cava, as to produce ascites and otherwise in a healthy state. The stomach and muscles and integuments of the abdomen ; the 
' anasarca — symptoms so seldom wanting in pa- small intestines were pretty full of blood, and the fetor from the abdomen was almost intolerable ; 
tients with caAc^r of the liver occurring in source of the hemorrhage was traced to a small the whole of the anterior surface of the Btomaiih 
persons (such as our patient) not accustomed-to arterial branch in the ulcer. The heart, lungs, was adherent above to the sub-surfaca o(the left 
spirit-drinking. Tht real nature of the disease kidneys, spleen, and mesenteric glands were free lobe of the liver, and below its lower border was 
was pretty evident from the beginning, consider- from contamination. attached to the head of the panefeas ; the 

ing the constant pain referred by the patient A careful dissection of the parts to which the stomach itself was contracted to a very small 

f to one and* the same spot ; the rapid wasting, p/itient referred the pain was made, but afforded size, occupying the apace between the free mar- 
' the hiccough, the pain in pit of the stomach, no clue to the cause of k ; it was probably, like gin of the liver and the spleeu ; the stomach was 
I desefibed us being so dreadful, dcfyiitg every the pain in the shoulder from disease of the so covered fti by the liver us to prevent the possi* 
curative measure that had been adopted; nil liver, purely sympathetic. Wc fully anticipated bility of external pressure from producing pain 
these weighed, left little room for doubting the finding cancer of the liver, but we had no during life, or of ascertaining its outline ; the 
infereqfic drawn, that the stomach or the pylorus symptom during the lifetime of the patient stomacli was slit along the great*curve ; it was 
was the scat of organic disease. denoting cancer of the stomach. The ulcer, filled with blond, mixed with lenacioim mucus. 

It would scorn that recent researches respect- though very large, afforded no obstruction to the On the posterior surface, near the pylorus, was 
ing the pathology of cancer^ and the laws of its passage of food through the pylorus ; and the seen an ellq^tical-shaped ulcer, two inches and a 
dissemination, would lead us to believe that the fact of the patient being towards the end con- half long and three-quarters of an inch deep, in 
disease in this instpnee was primarily lfbiitt*d to tinually more or less under tlv^ influence of the upper segment, where it exposed the sub- 
tho pylorus and duodonuni, and that the liver morphia would account for his suffering no great stance of the liver, and half an inch at its lower 
only became secondarily affected. ’ amount of pain, wlien the ulcer might be segmt'iit, where it nearly perforated tlic mmUs of 

The cancer germs find an entrance into Iho irritated by the ingesta. the stomacli, having in close connectioe with it 

feeders of the portal vein Uy ulceration, and, The exhaustion — an inevitahlo consequence of the head of the pancreas. 'I’he hemorrhage was 

being larger in size than blood-globules, the a long journey upon n coiistiiution already suf- traced to a small arterial branch involved in a 
liver performs the part of a strainer, in filtering feriiig from the effects of organic disease— had, firm clot ; the ulcer had the same characters as 
the blond from the dedeterious clement. — Uud</ doubtless, no fnore immediate connection with an indolent ulcer of the skin ; the mucous mem- 
on JJiscasrs of the hirer, the malady, as a cause, than of lowering the brnne in the former was undermined in the siune 

Ascrrr.H ; jaundice; death. system, expediting the progress of the disease, manner as the skin in the latter ; the walla of the 

Henry I)„ thiity-two years of age, a single and hastening death. organ were enormously thickened ; its inner coat 

man, of very tcmjjcrato habits, by occupation a chronic vuniii ok Tirn stomach, with CLcrR- arranged in thick «iolds; it beautifully injected 

miller, admitted July 2-1 into the infirmary, ation ok the ahicous membrane or the round the in argi its of the ulcer; the duodenum 
Ho said that he alw'ays had very good health till small and laroe intestines. was quite hoaltliy ; the small inte.stines were 

about two months ago, though he admits, on David B., thirty-two years of age, a single healthy, except about two feet of the mucous 
^lose exarpination, that his friends for some time man, a husbandman, but formerly a private in membrane of the lower end of the ileum was 
previously had i511on remarked to him that he the Coldstream Guards, admitted Aug. If, under studded with very minute ukers; Peycr's patches 
did nOb look as well as usual; but of this ho tl«e care of Dr. Lonsdale. Hois of temperate were healthy; the mucous membrane of the 
thought nothing. Ho was able to follow his habits, but has not enjoyed very good health for ca*cum and aseondiiig colon were raised into 
avocations until two months ago, when his pre^ the lust ten years. At that time, and some time patches of about the size of split peas; these 
sent illness came on, ns he supposes, from afterwards, he had two or three attacks of what were black on the top, as if cauterized ; the mu- 
spraining his hack in carrying a couple of cast- used to be called “stomach complaint;” latterly cons membrane of the rest of the intestine was 
iron eog- wheels, slung over liis shoulders, one tliese attacks are more frcqflbnt, sometimes every ulcerated, and its walls extremely thick, 
on the ehest and tlie other on jjjis back, fora month, or at most every two. They generally The disease of the stomach was no doubt 
distance of about si# miles, in consequence of set in with vomiting of Kis food, and purging; fiimple ulcer. This, and the symptoms which it 
having rais8(?d tlie train, Bjich wheel was about this usually continues two or three W’^ef'ks. produces, arc ably discussed by Dr. Budd in one 
a stone in weight. No coiitusicf* of the chest During these attacks the sum of his physic is of his Crooman lectures of last year. The ulcers 
or of the spii^M'nsued. He was quite exhausted carbonate of magnesia, of which lie lakes a tea- in the intestines were doubtless independent of 
at the end of the journey, gud as soon as lie got spoonful two or three times a day. He has never the disease in thtf stomach, and the result either 
home he immediately' went to bed, and has never vomited blood, nor, ns far as he is aware of, of typhoid infection or dysentery, 
since been able to go about the bouse without passed any from the bowels, until three weeks “ — — - 

experiencing much pain in the buck. ,Oii his ago, whqn the present bout came on, as he was DISLOCATIONS llKDl’CED UNDER THE 
admission he was much emaciated, his com- returning from Carlisle, where he drank two INFLUENCE OF CHLOROFORM, 

plexion was sallow, and there was slight cedemu glasses of spirits. He had walked about two Communicated l»y W. ruiTUH A RU, Jisq. 

of the feet ; he complained of no pain, except miles, when ho vomited about half a pint of red 

in the back over the false riba, and a little way blood without any previous warning. lie was William "Wilson, a powerful “ navvy,” aged 

down along the spines of the lumbar vertebrnc. convcy’^cd home in a cart. He has been getting forty, oif Jan. 8, in a drunken brawl, dislociitcd 
There was considerable fulness of the belly, and, worse ever since ; has vomited much sour fluid, his right thigh into the iscUiulic notch. It would 
on pressing hard about the region of the liver but no blood. Five years ago he entered into be needless to enumerato the signs, as they were 
and stomach, he said that pi'cssure in that situa- the Guards, where he remained two years and a exactly thosc^escribed by Sir A. Cooper in In’s 
tion increased the pain in the bae.k. He could half, and for nearly the w^hole of that time he work on dislocations. About one hour after the 
hardly walk up stairs into his w^ard^ ujid in was a patient in the regimental hospital. Ho accident ho was given ten grains of tartarized 
walking he was obliged to stoop much, in order to was then discharged incurable. Since, ho Tias antimony, in divided doses, and an attempt made 
o^c the pain. He was ordered a dose of castor worked unusually hard, except during the sick by Messrs. Davies, Flower, aud Marshal, to re-, 
oil, to keep in bed, a narcotic if necessary, and bouts, when he would layup for a few days, duoc it. Extension was kept up for about twenty 
xnUk diet. During his illness he would waste considerably, minutes, when, the pulleys breaking, we wore 

In the course of a few days Jaundice came on, but would very quickly recover it again. He obliged to desist. The following morning, having 
and the (edema, at first conflnfd to the feet, now *kttributcs his present illness to having worked got the pulleys repaired, and being joined by 
reached the thighs ; the belly was filling, and unusuj&ly hard, taking his meals out of doors, Mr. Alison, he proposed the use of chloro- 
tho hepatic tenderness Was almost intolerable; coldand irregularly ; this alone would, he fancied, form, should the usual means not succeed. Jho 
the urine, previously clear, was charged with often bring on an attack. patient mtus now bled to upwards of Jxxx. in a 

vi V®* wid tbo colouring mlitter of the bile. When he came into the infirmary he had a full stream, 9j. of tartarijEed fftitimony given in* 
He lived nearly five weeks after his admission, sallow, cachectic look; very m'uch emaciated; divided doses, a{id extension kept up for about 
and died exhausted. Before death there was a *hU skin generally covered with a thick scurf ; twenty minutes, without aucccss. Chloroform 
hemorrhage from the stomach. his tongue was dry and furred ; his bowels were was then administered ; the 

The body was examined twenty-four hours much relaxed ; the evacuations thin, but not slightly convulsedjjjtolked incohwently, but did 
; Afterwards. There were three quarts of y^lo wish- bloody; there was no tenderness about the s to- not appear to suffW anypam. The i^or part 
1 coloured fl.uid in the abdomen, but no traces of mach ; complained of griping pains in the belly; of the thigh being at this time raised means 
' accent peritonitis. The liver throughout was firm pressure on the belly tended to relieve rather of a towel passed under it, head of the bjme 
[ JJttddea with scirrhous growths of various sizes ; tlian aggravate the griping. His chief ailment returned into its soekeL On the 
i above the surface of the organ were for many years past lias been distressing heart* contrary to our ord^, he gofhp and sat by the 

^ Arched Wold adhesions to the diapliragm. bum. fire, and on the third day was walking in thb, 

[The gall-bladder was ftiU of bile, and the ducts For a few days after his admission he appeared streets. ^ * * • 
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I I&8L004TION or THE LEFT HVMEKUS HACKWAIIOS. 

Mrs. Ward, of Harnby Moor, a muscular old 
Jady, .aged 71. during 'an epileptic tit fell for- 
wards and dislocated the left humerus back- 
wards. The diagnostic marks wore-^the arm 
lyulg close to the side and slightly advancedt the 
elbow being supported by the opposite hand ; 
the axis of uie arm being very evidently directed 
behind the glenoid cavity. pressure under 
the anterior port of the acromion, the glenoid 
ca^ty was found to be empty, and posteriorly, 
on the dqysum scapulte, just below its spine, was 
a globular swelling, moveable when the arm was 
moved, and indicating the situation of the head 
of the humerus. The friends not wishing to 
have any attempts at reduction made until the 
case was seen by some other surgeons, I accord- 
ingly procured the attendance of Messrs. Flower 
and Davies, of Ketfurd. An attempt was llrst 
made to reduce it by raising the arm and carry- 
ing the hand bi^hiud the head. This not suc- 
ceeding, extension was made in a direction out- 
w'ards, the scapiUa being lixed by means of a 
towel. Tills having met with no better success, 
chloroform was administered, proddeing in a 
short time complete insensibility. Extension 
was then renewed, and, after being kept up for a 
few minutes, suddenly relinquished, the arm 
being nt the same time raised and the hand 
pressed behind the head, when the bone re- 
turned into its socket with a slight snap. 


CARE IN WHICH A LARGE DOSE 

OF CAMPHOR WAS TAKEN BY 
MISTAKE. 

Couiiuunicated by ALKX. STOOK^S, Eeq.. Liver|)ool. 

On April 8, Harriet — , a wet-nurso in 
the family of Mr. M Liverpool, took, 

about half-past eight in the morning, and when 
fantin^, by mistake for castor oil, two table- 
spoon luls oj camphorated oil (cainphoraj, 

01, olivae, 5].), Taking the oil in spirit, she 
did not discover her error, and it was only by 
another servant smelling her breath that atten- 
tion was called to the accident. I saw her at 
eleven o’clock. She had become delirious, and 
had been calling out loudly, but when spoken to 
gave rational answTrs ; she complained of no 
pain, but her head “ turned round her face 
was pale, the pupils dilated, and the countenance 
anxiou^ ; the hands and feet cold ; the pulse 120, 
but feeble. I gave her iiij mediately forty grains 
of ipec. powder, and, this not producing vomit- 
ing, repeated doses of mustard and warm water 
until vomiting w'aa produced. I kept the vomit- 
ing up, by plying her largely with tepid atcr 
so long as the matters vomited had cohnir or 
strong smell. At half-past twelve the puhe was 
108, and feeble ; no pain, but felt weak. I or- 
dered her a few drops of chloric ether anjJ spirit 
of ammonia. In tlic evening she had quite re- 
covered ; the bowels had been open, and she had 
passed urine tliieo times ; the pupil was mitiiral, 
as also the pulse. During no part •f the time 
WdS the respiration distinbed. This case will 
help to prove that camphor is not an active 
poison. 


CASE OF COMPOUND COMMINUl'ED 
FRACTURE OF THE LEG COMPLI- 
CATED WITH OTHER INJURIES. 

ComniNnicated by THOMAS HUNT, K»q., St. Day, 

^ Cornw.ai. 

♦- James Clymma, aged thirty-seven years, a tall, 
healthy miner, received^the following injuiies, 
while working under ground in tile 270- fathom 
level, on Jiyie 23, 1847t f^^om the sudaen and un- 
expected explosion of the powifer of the blasting- 
hole scattering copper ore, ||HHte, and spar in 
every dirfction with great nriolence : —Many 
small wounds about the head and face; the 
cornea of the right eye cut across ; large la- 
cerated wound ovcr*4hc right pectoral muscle ; 
numerous supcriicial wounds of both arms and 
hai^ j dcepHaccrated wound of tlie outer edge 
of the palm of the right hand, with fracture of 


the middle phalanx of the ring finger ; wound of 
the inner sidi* of the Ipft knee. But the most 
serious injury he sustained— indeed, the chiefiy 
interesting feature in the case, as showing the 
vigorous repairing powers of nature in a healthy 
constitution— was a compound comminuted 
fracture of the left tibia, with fracture of the 
fibula, about Uie middle third of the leg. I saw 
him about three hours after the accident, imme- 
diately on hifl being brought to “ grass,” or the 
surface. His leg had been put up by his “ com- 
rades” underground in a very secure manner 
with side splints, bandages, &c.— no uncommon 
occurrence, they being so accustomed to witness 
the most frightfully severe accidents, and the 
treatment adopted for their cure. The various 
wounds were cleansed from powder, grit, &c.,* 
and dressed ; u fragment of the tibia, in all four 
inches and six-eighths long, was found to be 
broken off, at its lower end transversely, at its 
upper obliquely, and removed; a second loose 
fragment was then lomoved, Avliich, fitted to the 
former one, showed two inches of the entire 
thickness of the tibia to have been separated. 
The w'ound was covered with lint, side splints 
applied, and was sent home, a distance of two 
miles. 

24. A consullation held on the case us to the 
propriety of amputation determined, if possible, 
to save the limb. In order to bring the broken 
ends of the tibia more nearly into eonla< t, one 
inch and a half of the almost protruding fibula 
w'as removed wllh the saw; the limb put up 
with the inany-tailed bandage and Clive’s splints. 
To take an anodyne draught to-night. 

July 4. Has been progressing favourably ; suf- 
fered very little pain; apiietite good; a slough 
has separated from the wound of the leg, leaving 
a tolerably healthy panulating sore, with the 
lower portion of the tibia exposed for about three- 
quarters of an inch. 

Aug, 13, An exfoliated portion of the tibia re- 
moved ; wound nearly healed. 

20 . All tlie other wounds hcqled ; tluit of the 
cornea healed ; the eye shrunk ; vision gone. 

Oct. \ fi. No bony union ; tlie leg put up with 
imstcboard and starched bandages ; and on the 
17th allowed to get o^ of bed. 

Dec. 7. Leg examined ; no bony union ; put 
up as before ; moving about on crutches. 

Feb. 7, 1848. Has been gaining strength in the 
leg since last report, and on examination firm 
bony" union is found established ut a period of 
nearly eight months from the receipt ot the 
injury. 

March lo. Sjdints permanently removed. 

April 10. 'J hinks he shall soon be able to 
throw aside his crutches ; leg about an inch and 
a half shorter thnn the other. • 

A good nutritious diet, with beer, was allowed 
early in the tieatment; no medicine, save the 
one anodyne draught, was administered ; and an 
extensive abscush that formed in the fleshy part 
of the leg soon healed after the matter was eva- 
cuated. 


SINGULAR CASK OF GUNSHOT WOUND; 
wrni AU’i'OPSY. 

11; DKANL, ItHq., (Jhattorlfl, Cambridgeshire. 

An old peninsular pensioner called on me on 
the 18ih oi December, 1847, to show me the scar 
of an old w'ound, and to assign to me the piirilcge 
of a post-77iQrtcm in the event of his death, which 
his infirmities too plainly told would soon arrive. 
Knowing the value to the autopsy of an exact 
history of the case, I obtained from him at the 
time the following statement: — 

William Poole, aged seven ty-tw’o, was wounded 
at the battle of Barossa on the 15th of March, 
1811. The scar was over the cartilage of the 
sixth rib, in a lino directly under the left nipple ; 
he fell, and was carried to the reA very faint, 
but quite sensible, and in great pain at the nit of 
the stomach, increased by inspiration ana ex* 
iration. The wound was dressed and probed, 
ut the surgeon could not find the ball. He 
was then t^en to the hospital at Leisla, near 


CJadiz. On the sixth day he passed the ball by 
stool ; a few days afterwards he vomited three 
large clots of blood ; the epigastric puiii continued 
for two months, and the wound kept open for 
eleven months. The pain in the epiaastrium 
was very acute for nearly four weeks. The con- 
Btitutiouul treatment (adopted by his medical 
attendants was deciifedly antiphlogistic ; he was 
bled very freely, and kept very low for some 
time. The surgeons pronounced llim unfit for 
service. He was ordered to eat only in small 
quantities, and for some yeari| Me was obliged 
caiefully to adopt that regulation— its infraction 
invariably bringing on a ikagging at the epi- 
gastrium, and at the cicatrix. He has siiice his 
discharge worked as a butcher, and^^has ^ often 
brought on severe pain about the seat of injury 
by a 8u<ldcii strain. Jlad taken a full meal about 
an hour lictore the injury. 

The man died on the 16th bf April last, and 
on the PJth I iierformed the autopsy and made 
the following notes : — • 

I was permitted to examine only the seat of 
the wound ; any anatomical description, there- 
fore, bearing on the cause of death would be as 
impos.'sibln as it would be misplaced. 

THe internal sear was carefully ascertained to 
bq over the cartilage of the sixth rib, in a line 
directly below the nipple. On removing the 
skin and cellular membrane from the sqfface of 
the aponeurosi'*, and from the aperture in Ihe 
aponeuruhis, the spot of entrain e could ho clearly 
siiiii very slijhtly wandering from the serni- 
C'reiilaT form. The wound iu the cartilage W’as 
directly biMicath it. I^ cguld not distinguish a 
scar either in the pleura or in the lungs. The 
lliaphra,;!!! had been wounded, for the scar was 
diisiinct in its anterior margin, just behind its 
atuichmonts to th<j internul burfact* of the carti- 
lage of the seventh rib. To this spot the stomach 
adhered by a cicatrix in size and form corre- 
sponding to tho cxtenial scar. There y/cio also 
adhc^ionK formed between tin' siomacli and the 
diaphragm, for some iiiche.s around tho scar, 
which AV(T(j evidently tin-* result of what is called 
ndlubivi* m'lammation. From the irregular 
inannor in which the iliaphragrii and the upper 
pan of the splenic extremity of the stomach were 
uiiited’to each other, the stomach presented in- 
ternally a rcnnvknbly puckered appearance, and 
was divided impeifectly into .two irri'gular sub- 
divibioii'*— appearances winch will account for its 
inability during* the first year*^ succeeding the 
wound to bear with an ordinal y». umoiiut of 
rt‘plction. * 

It is evident from the autopsy that the ball 
took, its course through tlie skin, cellular mem- 
brane, aponeurosis, fihi(-H''()f the iiectorulis major, 
and the caitilage of the sixth rib ; it must have 
jicnctrated the pleimi, although no scar was 
visible ; it may have wounded tho edge of the 
lung, or this oigaii may have merely yielded be- 
loro it, jiaitly from collapse and, partly from 
pressure ; it penetrated the displirogm and 
cnteied tin* stoinach : u dismal course, and one 
which it would puzzbj a Knox or a Sharpey to 
imitate. JMost piobubly the ball was fired from 
an emii-enCe. 

I record the case as an Illustration of the great 
amount of injury from which tho system will 
sometimes recover. It is certainly ono mi tha 
strangest cases on record. One of the anatomical 
^conditions that saved tho man’s life was the 
"distention of tho sfomach at the time of the 
ii^jury. 


Royal College Sukorohb. — Oentlemen 

admitted members on the 26th idt. : — Messrs. 
E. Whittaker, W. RV Ililten, T. B. Holland, J. 
'Wyatt, A. P. Rayner, J. Harvey, G. Tauntoi^ 
J. L. Parke, R. Kicks, «nd H. M*Cann.--On the 
2nd inst. : -Messrs. J. W. Dew, W; A. Gillow, 
J. Adumt, W. GUlber, H. T. Parke, and J. 
Gunson. 

Aputuecahies’ Hall. Gentlemen admitted 
members on Thursilay, May 25 : -^George Franeli 
Cooper, army ; George Manning, Oanada ; Ffter 
HinckesBirdyBimungham; Bober tAhAromhlii 
Manchester. 
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PROGRESS OF MEDICAL SCIENCrc 

academy ok SC’IENCKS. 

Uteting of Hay 29 ; M. Pouillut in tin- i;hRiT. 

apparent death. — PREMATURE INTERMENIS. 

This question was inAde the subject of a com- 
petition for tt prize, to be ifw'ardod in ISIS. M. 
Rayer compuruLive value of the 

esways presented to the nciideiny. 

The two Allowing questions had been pro- 
posed by the atrademy : — 1 . What arr* tin* cha- 
ractecs of apparent death ? 2. Jiy what im ans 

C4R premature interments bo prevent (sl ? 
Amongst the numerous meinoiiH presented on 
this subjo^t, one only, that of Dr. Houehut, hnd 
appeared to the commission to doHcrve ;i jv~ 
coHipetn^o. Accnrcling t0 Dr. noucliul, the 
certain sigps of death Aveie imincdiatt', or t»c- 
curred only after a certain time. I he former 
were three in number, viz., tlie ])rolongefl » cssa- 
tion of the pulsations of the* lieiirt ; the simiil- 
loneous relaxation of all the sjdiineters, due to 
the paralysis of those muscles ; and the (*ollaps( 
of the eyeball, together wiili tlie diinuess of the 
cornea. In the opinion of th(' eoimnission ^he^i' 
signs had not all ati equal value : fiom observa- 
tions made on the human hubjed, and e\]mi- 
inents on animalH jicrlhrmcd by tlie i ()mmi"-'()ii 
and by^l>r. Doiuhut, the lepnit. r tlunedit hun- 
Hcll justified ill as>seitiiig fli.it the ah'-* iiee of 
pulsation of lhi‘ heiiil, ast (M taiinal by auscill'i- 
tion dining a pciiod <d‘llve luiiiutes, ctmld lea\<' 
no doubt on tlie eessaliouof life, sign ol 

death ajipeaied to the c«inmi;jsioii to di'iive an 
additional d* grei 


that, in young cbd<lren, the bladJir lies very 
iiige 111 ibe I I'ivis, Jind th.it there is i hu'g track 
of’ the nieiiibiaiioiis part of tlie uietlii .i w hen the 
ti xiiires are yei y thin, a.>d, the pelvis tn mg vei y 
narrow, ill any sta'e of tin jiuIm the iiishiunent 
may rendily pies into the rec'iiin. Thw ims 
bt en vciy ofien done by those who do not atfend 
to the jioints 1 ud I’own. Therelon , in young 
subjects the npei (I'lOr ought always to pass Iuh 
linger into the rectum to guide the nistrum..'nt 
through the sharp turn, ^^h^(•h the narrow jielvis 
causes, Avlieii it lia.s* ni lived niulcr the jnihis. 
Now, this happens < oninum] y without the surgeon 
ht ing axMire of it, liee mse iL is if ally an accident 
fallowed l)y no incfjiivi nience ; tin* puncture into 
t*ie ret turn closes veiy quickly. I'hi*. is another 
inst.mte of llie pow'fr*ot enuHervanev’^ for pre- 
sm viiig Inncljoiis. 

'Imnnin i?t (kr V'hd't the Test it Jc hud not 

<l ' eiidtd, amt Operation for if't iiemoraJ . — Mr. 

Lionel ii'fi Ariiolt, surgt'uii to the Middlesex 
llos])iTal, U'l te^. in Tli(‘ ^Icdito-( 'liiruigicul 
'J 1 .ms ictions,'’ (he c.ise of a iii'.ii, forty-three 
yi ai , t)| age, \\ho hid .i tumour in tht‘ light 
gioin. 'Idle liistoiy.imi symjitoiiis of the cai-e 
‘ !ro,\\i’d pre'l; t h ally Ih tt U wai* a disease of an 
uiulesf < ud, d' te^tn 'e ; I)u; ils precise ii.ituic, 
nJiLihei iiylioiele ol liieuiatoiM with u 
IhiiLiiKil i.iu’ci A ariii ’ll c>‘'iic sarcoma, or 
uia'ign.int di-, .'-^e, v. .m ii )t dL'I.ern.iijefl. The 
tumour w.'i- pii'o Inietl with a Lou ct at ils 
lnv\i-i on* n]il\ blti.id escaped. The 

luteguiui ut , •w 1 1 1 - lIu u di\idtd, the iiigiiiiial 
(■'mil and tunei v.'g ^ d"- laid ojieri, and an 
tulirgtd t sticle iv))o''t(L dins was leiiiovod, 

■ of Lertiuiity from the l.ict that | Hie sp-aiinni cord being cut across close to 
the definitive aiiett of the iiiovemeiils tA thl^l the inn rod luig. A si ction of flu mass pre- 
heart caused immediate ee.ssatioii of le-jiii itioii | ' eriti'd the oidiii.jry .'ippcaranie of medullary 
and of the accomidisliiiieut of tlie functions of , saicom.'ij without any trace of the iiatui-iilstrur- 


the nervous sysleni, wdieii it was not jirecedi'd 
by them. The simultaneous relaxation of th( 
.sphincter and rthe collapse of the ('ytdiali dul not, 
said the reiiorter, jiresenl the same dt'gre 
certainty with regard to the r.ality of death. 

Ah to the suliseipieiit and certain sigus ol 
death, M. Hourhut alsu adiuilt(*cl thrta', vi;' , 
rigidity, abseiici* of muscui.ir toulraclion umh r 
the influenec of galvanic slimuluM, and ])n- 
trefaetioii ; the eeita nt\ id’ tliC'C signs was ad- 
mitted by all pi'ol’f ssor'-j ot forensic* mciliciiie, and 
was incoiitToi ertibH’. • 

In (M)uclusuui, the reporter ol^suvad tli.il ibui 
Jlositive signs (d (h.illi e\i-,led: pudoug^d ct‘s.-,.i 
tion of the ^mnds of tlie ii- ait, iigidit\, ah f'lu'e 
of eontiactility iinJcu gaU.inic htimuhints, uiid 
general puli f fuel i.>ii. The lliree former (jt- 
eurring long lx fon* ih^' hist-iueur oiied .siau, it 
was not neec-aenr-y to await the lullci iii'oidcr to 
proceed to the opcraii(»u- fd' crrili.dmiMg and in- 
humation, but tliat the recognition of tlie three 
former signs should be hdt to the experieiicfM)t a 
physician; and finally, that as it was jmssihjf to 
ascertain positively 'lie reality of deatli without 
waiting for the purrefaction of the subject, tin* 
establishment of deiid-houhes on the (ferrnaii 


lure of the testicle. On the tviulfrli day after 
tfie operation, the patient ivas attacked with 
eiysijiehi.s of the face and head, of wdiieh he died 
(,f i m IhiiH' duy.'-- On examination, a small depo.sit 
i of encejdMloid aubstance wa.s found on the right 
sjieimatic cord, just wdthin the inin*r ring ; and 
a 1 irge nnss in tire leot ot the mesentery, whicli, 

• will > to hi.s bf'iiv; fat, had not been delected 
(luring life. 'I'here wc r(‘ ito de])osits in the liver 
Ol iungs. 

[ Inti nndtent Ophthalmia.- (lining 
the int( rmit i('Ml w im li ])i'eviiiied last yea*', oh- 
>ci'vi d, in a min th iti-five years of age, that he 
w.'s .’itraekid lor Iv, <* (onsecuiiM* d.iy.s, at the 
same Imni', h) :• violent ji nil ni the left eye. ac- 
e(im)niii ud w itij in n ‘I'-i d flow of leais, redness 
(.d' t he ( ojijnm ti v.i. and some intohTaiice of light. 

I Vn Iioni .ift(i\vaids tlie [i.nn extciid^’d to the 
I oiintal I'egion, and tow aids evtuiing, aluuil seven 
I o'tloik, t'lc '■^mp'oiiis gi.iduallx dnniiiislied, 

I p(.ispaMlmn eimnuig. In the morning no sign 
I of (h-eas(' n]>pearcd. 'I'lie right eye vwis rmt 
' affeere.h Ihloii‘ The oc- iirKUice of tlu attack 
I each day tJie p.itcci t ('X]n riem ed i 'uiic uneasi- 
ness, hat no r igor. All a])p'icatioiis proved use- 
I le o, 1 11 rvviJ\c {.'laiiis of quniine woiu udniinis- 


plan was uumu’CHsarv. JiV. Jhmcliurs rmunoir | ’('red on the t i\ih day, winch cut .short the 


was the best which liad beam picsenti^i on these 
qufstions for ten years, ‘^md the connnissnhi jiro- 
posed that the prize be awarth d to him. 

M. Tavignut forwardi d a ease of ryht <d' the 
orbit Wcatcd with success by the iodine in- 
lection. 

Treatment oe Kczema#— Vrofessnr Troipseau 
considers Tbolution of bichloride of mercury as 
very useful in rliHcases of the akin generally, and 
especially in oc/ema. The dose is tlirce grains in 
every pint of waitr; tlie Bcnvl of the eruption 
should bo wa^lied five or six times a day with 
this fluid, and an iinpfovement is very H[»ccdlly 
:jbtamed. Hut the professor Hfaie.s liiat even a 
more powerful treatment in these cases coii'^ists 
n the application of water as w'arrii as it can be 
)orno. At lirRt the local irritation sterns in- 
creased, but a reaction soon takes place, and the 
‘ellef is proportioned to the degree of intjon- 
renienoe at first experienced, s 

• D. McCarthy, D.M.P. 

Cmhtteritm tia Chtldren»»^'MLto Vincent remarks 


(llS( 

('oUifrinm >n lleeratid ('ornea, — M. LaunArau 
rccomniciids Iniion ctmqaised of twi Ive drops of 
tiiicluic of iodine in seventy giains of distilled 
WMtor, in cases of snjqnnating and ulcerated 
cornea, with pus both in the anterior ch.Tiuber 
i^and tin* lumiiim of the coi’mni ; and records a case 
in u'hfbh tlic purulent mutter filled one quarter 
of the anterior chanilier, in which this upplica- 
tiim proved eflieacioiis in causing absorption, 
after tdher Lreutineiil of an untiphogiBtic kind had 
failed. 

, Slovtjkinfj of the Vat/hia. — Dr. Purefoy, of 
Clogiijoidan, ielatc.s in “Tho Dublin Quarterly," 
the case ot a woman, forty ycai*s of ugc, who was 
cipniincd about nine years ago, after a tedious and 
difllcult labour, when the child was taken away 
piecemeal. Violent inflammation of the vagina 
and soft parts followed, terminating in sloughing 
and the untabliRlimont of a fistulous opening into 
the bladder, causing incontinence of urine. On 
making an examination, when taken in her last I 


and unyielding, and surrounded at its upper por- 
tion l)y a thill, Bharji ridge, and nearly ciroular 
« ir.itrix, fonniiig « sort of ring stricture, which 
jii cvent.s the o.s uteri Iroiii being detected, 'fhere 
(onll hu found, however, when the finger wn-^ 
pii^sMjd tJirough this rigid structuie, a soft, pulpy 
riiasb, found subsequently lo be the cord, hut 
fiist sup^msed to be the placenta. A large quan- 
tity ol ii(|uor arnnii, mixed with clols of blood, 
liad coim* awnv, but no unfavourable symptoms 
thfii (‘Xl^l^‘d. 'An opiate draught was given to 
(luict tlu ti'.tlnig ineffective paiift. •'J’he next 
(lay sLioiq; hilioiir ])ains occurnacl^ at long in- 
tervaK ; thu uov\i Is were opened with castor oil. 
I’ait.iL ( 111 . t'c w IS .ilierwards exhibited every 
s(‘(‘()nfl hour iii h ill-giiiin dosi^s, with a view to 
liroiMOte dil’it'iiion ot the os and soft parts. The 
next (biyliwf) lin';ris could be passed through the 
stnctnic, Mid ilio iiaTinwiiig of the vagina was 
found to be iirculuis d Ijy strong adhesion be- 
twceii its ujipcr ])()rtiou and th§ uterus, while no 
trace of tlie* os oi it" lu'ck lould be discovered. 
'I'he fingers, once ]) is".fd hevond tliis circular 
(’ontrai t^m of the v.igina, immcdi:it('ly entered 
the uterine cavity, when the nieinhrimons struc- 
ture by which tin* vagina vvns ohstincted was 
found to Lonsi'-t of a stiong unyielding tissue, 
very tliiu at ilie edge, and muth tiiickcr and more 
unyicMing at its atlachnicnt with the soti parts. 
The Md(M)t the chest wiih ihf foreatm of the 
child was fonuci ])resciit. An cH’oit To dilate 
the btrictured part w.e^ unsuccessful, and it wns 
resijlvcd to liuvi* thejiatient to the natural efforts 
for some liour.s longiT. The pains continued 
through tlu* day .strong and forcing, and in the 
(‘Veiling the rigid parts were found softer and 
more yielding. By long-continued dilatation the 
liand was passed through the stricture, and one 
foot grasped and brought dow0. After au hour's 
(‘flbith the delivery was eflected, and the child 
was found to be one of seven mojoLtliii and a half 
old, in the first stage of putre*faction. Tf»t> days 
afterwards inflammation of the uterus and va- 
gina occurred, which were treated with one 
gim(Tal bleeding, blistering the abdomen on the 
advninced stage of the disease, and mercury to 
affeclithe gums, together with a suitable diet and 
soothing fonicntations to the soft parts. The treat- 
ment only afforded temiiorary relief; and, although 
tlio gum.s were decidedly affected by the mercuryi 
the ])atient died iit tlie end of a month, worn out 
hy repeated rigors, hectic fevxT, sloughing and 
I suppuration ot thi* v.igiLii, with obstinate diar- 
I rluea ami att iclfs of bijous \'oniiUn|T. — A second 
' (‘a.5e is mentiontd of a fanner's wife who had 
I given birtli to two children; but in her lost 
(’onfinonient, live yeais ago, a tedious and painful 
I labour w'ns coinph ted by lu.strurncnts; and, being 
I again jjrcgnniit, during tlu' h(*venth month she 
endured much fatigue*, which brought on labour, 
'rhe breech of the child presented, and the pa- 
tient recoveied aft(*r delivery without a single 
bad symptom oc'-iirring. 

(intiort htra in the I'emale. — Dr. Egan, in “ The 
Dublin ( iuarterl^q" lias given a statistical sum- 
mary of the particulars of ITi cas» s observed in 
tlic SVcstiiioiland Lock Hospital, from which it 
will at once be seen that gonorrha'a in the female 
is not confined to the vagina, but extends itself to 
the uterus, involving the neck and very frequently 
penetrating the cavity of this organ; and thus, by 
a vitiated secretion of inuco-puTulciit matter from 
tho cervix uteri, or from the internal lining mcm- 
iiranc of the uterus, the disease may be kept up 
for an indefinite period, while the vagina may 
he perfectly healthy. Such was the case in 14^ 
instances detailed, in Tj^hich no discono of the 
vulva or nympUiu was apparent, while a copious 
discharge was the result ol a diseased state of the 
uterus, la;g8 cases the vagina presented a more 
o#les8 inflarned apucaranco. in 38, granular 
erosions wore appaRmt on the cervix i^ri, with 
attendant induration in six. lu 57 m ^ and 
cervix exhibited an erythematous oouaition. 
generally accompanied with engorgomeat and 
slight induration. In 6 there was hyuetrtaroph^ 
of the anterior lip of the os uteri. In 6 there 
was enLargement of the posterier Ife. In 


labour, the yagina wafl found to be very short j were equally engorged. In 97 theutems 
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p^tioipated in the disease, which was evinced 
by a znuco-puTulcnt discharge from the os. 1 he 
duration of the disease previously to examina- 
tion wag as follows 
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On fAtf ./inntomy of the LtW.— Dr. Leidy says, 
in “The AmericamJoumal of Medical Sciences,” 

In the lowest ordors of the animal kingdom no 
biliary gtructure can be detected. In the 
polypi, ihopolygastricii, the annclida^ and in some 
of the intermediate orders, its existence^ appears 
probable; but the form is rudimentary^ consisting 
of cells, forming part of the parietes of the 
digestiye cavity, or of cocca appended to the sides 
of the alimentary canal. A distinct hepatic 
structure is first observed in the myriapodu, and 
is found to be the same as that existing in the 
inteeta. In these classes of animals Uie liver 
ooniists of a number of distinct tortuous tubes, 
•ometimes terminating in blind extremities, at 
othera uniting so as to form loops. These tubes 
a^g loilll4 to ba formed of u delicate basement 
by secreting cells. The ,Jpll® 
■ra dr a "round or oval form, contain a nuSeus 
witii tt» nuclaolufi'^abd are lilloft ^irith u finely 
‘ tnattoti numerous minute oil- 

globttlcis. Thu cavity of the tube is generally 
found wftli granules and oil-globulcs. In 
the erustacea tlie liver consists of an aggregation 
of long conical coBca, each of wliich is 'composed 
of a sac of basement membrane, its inner surface 
being lined with secreting cells. From each 
caecum a narrow duct passes off to join a coiiynon 
trunk, which (mens into the intestinal canal near 
the pylorus. The same structure is found in the 
moUuaoa, with this difference, that the ereca, 
instead of being elongated, are of a bulbous 
form. A large quantity of oil is foimd in the 
secreting cells of the liver in botli of these 
dasses. In vertebrata the ^iver is made up of a 
number of lobules, which arc composed of the 
ramifications of biliary tubes. 1 n the interspaces 
of this network the bloodvessels ramify and 
form an intimate anastomosis ; the Avhole being 
closely comiected by white fibrous ond yellow 
elastic tissue. The biliary tubes consist of 
cylinders of basement membrane, lined by 
numerous secreting cells ; they ore generally 
from two to two and a half times the diameter of 
the cells. These cells are filled with a finely 
granular matter and minute oil-globules. The 
quantity of oil contained in 'the liver varies 
greatly, being much increased in fatty degenera- 
tion of the organ. Blood is conveyed to the 
liver by two sets of vcsselB, the hepatic artery 
and the portal vein. The blood contained in the 
former appears appropriated to the nutrition of 
the organ ; while the latter probably conveys to 
the secreting structure the fluid out of which 
the bile is elaborated^ Branches from both of 
thes^ vessels enter the lobules, and converge 
towards their interior, where they terminate in 
trunks, which ar6 the^commencement of the 
hepatic veins. 


• • 

On the Changee iohicH the Blood^gh>bules undergo 
tn the Sp/Mn.^Professor of^^asle, says 

—Besides the granules ordinary splcnfc 
cells, there, are found inthe spjeen of the rabbit, 
sheep, ^og, and calf, and more especially in that 
of the frog and salamander, pale cells of the 
diameter of 0*007 m.m., ^containing a blood- 
globule and a finely granular matter ; on adding 
water to them the cell-wall la somet^es rup- 
tuHid, ^ and xhe continued globule discharged, 
becoming pale and disappearing. Other cells 


arc found varying from the diameter above 
mentioned up ‘to 0.015. or oven 0*030 m.m. 
They are sometimes round, sometimes irregular , 
they frequently contain one or more granulated 
nuclei, and a number of blood-globules, varying 
ftom one to ten, or even more; and when the 
nucleus is absent they are filled with a finely 
granulated mass. The membrane of the cells is 
of varying distinctness, sometimes amounting to 
a mere film. The contained granules are otteii 
yellow, browTi, or blackish ; the blood-globules 
are mostly shrivelled, and of very various sizes ; 
they are little affected by water ; the spleen is 
the organ in which the blood-eorpuscles undergo 
their last metamorphosis, being m fact broken 
up into the granular masses above mentioned, 
>%^ich ar(* carried by the, vena portsc into the 
liver, and thence expelled from the system. 
These cells are iircsent in all vertebrated 
animals. 

Method of Ueeopiisinff the Presence of Blood on 
Clothes. — i'lbnne has the property ot attachiiig 
itself to the texture of clothes. Sulphuric acid 
has the property of dissolving textures maue of 
hemp or linen without altering the hbrine. 11, 
then, a texture <Sf this sort is suspected of bQing 
stained wiBi blood, it is to be plunged in concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, which dissolves the texture 
iind leaves the fibrinous pait of the blood pre- 
senting a network, where may be^listinguishcd 
the impressions made by the texture on which 
the blood woj fixed. 

A New Method of determining the iclole QuanUtg 
of Blood contained in the Body of on Animal.—M. 
Weisz, of Vienna,, dissatisfied withthe older and 
faulty methods employed to effect this object, 
proposes a plan which appears likely to lead to 
much more accurate results. His method is, in 
the first place, to draw from the vein of an animal 
a quantity of blood. Having ascertained the per 
ceiitage of iron contained in this, he destroys the 
animal, and calcines its body; he novt de er- 
mines the amount of iron contumed m th(' asues, 
and then, by a simple calculation, arrives at the 
entire quantity of the blood. It has been ob- 
iceted to this method, that other constituent 
parts of the body besides blood contain iron, par- 
ticularly hair, bile, urine, milk, sweat, and the 
black pigment of the eye. These parts may, 
however, be easily removed before copimencmg 
the process of calcination. Iron also enters into 
the composition of chyle and lymph, but only 
in very minute quantity; any possiblii fullncy 
may, however, to fur as the chyle is roncmicrt, 

he to tt great extent avoided, by hilling the 
animal souic hours after a meal, when the <in^'- 
titv of that fluid is about its muiimun). No 
dimculty is anticipated in the prMtieal working 
of his schemr. from the slight and scarcely ap- 
preciable dilfcrcncc in the proportion ol iron 
contained in arterial and venous blood. Jly the 
above method, the normal proportion of iron m 
human blood being already known, the whole 
amount of blood in the healthy human body may 
be readily ascertained in c.iscs ot sudden death. 
It possesses another advantage in the taciUty ot 
its tfppliration towaids the determination of 
the quantity of blood contained m individual 
organs. 

Conifeuital Blindness in Nine Children of the 
tame Am«v.-M. Pauli relates the case of a man 
and his wile" both rather more than fafty yeai s 
of age, and always enjoying good health, who had 
ninechildten bSrn blind. Their ancestors had 
all good sight, except the maternal grandfathei. 
whobeeaihe blind at an advanced 
impossible to learn anything positively as to the 
nature and cause of his blmdncss. ^ 
has black hair ; the mother is iair ; five 
who have the hair dark and the indoa brown, me 
affected with amaurosis. The other four, who 
have fair hair and hluoindes, and alsp 
to a Blight degree, have a milky cataract. Three 
of these blind children me daughters, two of 
whom are fair and one dmk ; of the six boys, two 
are fair, the others have the^ihair almost black. 
All the nine me healthy, and of a good con- 
»titution. 
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ON Till? MOVEMENTS OP llESl lUATION IN DISEASE, 
AND ON TUB USE OP A CHES'C-MEABUBEH. 

By Francis Sibson, Resident Surgeon to the 
Nottingham Geqcral Hospital. 

The aim of the inqwrv was to 
different diseases disturb the ^espir^ory move- 
ments, and how far the observation 
bid movements assist in detecting the aisew 
disturbing them. I'he inquiry 
aided by the chest-measurer- an 
measuring the diameter of an> part of the oMh 
and showing by the motion of a rack acting on a 
pinion, turning an index on a 
-movements from the of an me p 
it is, in fact, a micrometer of 

the ordinary involuntary respiratory movement , 

the extreme range of the movements ^this 

deepest voluntary inspiration , 

respect an imperfect 
the rhythm of respiration. 
expiration be equal to, longer or 
inspiraion. In the first section, on 
respii^tory movements, the author s 
during the tranquil inspiration 
man, the costal ailvancc is from .0- to .0/ of an 
incli, and the abdominal .30 of 
that during a deep inspiration the costal a^Mince 
i.s fiom thrcf-quartcA of an inch to two 
and iho. abdominal or diaphragmatic, from three- 
(luarters of an inch to one inch and a half. Ine 
increased motion of the deep abdominal 
tion any one may readily observe on the liLaltl y 
man w'hen recumbent. The ’ 

mes to the causes that disturb the Respiratory 
movements, the chest being health) - 

comprise spinal distortion, injury or disease ot 
the ribs, intercostal muscles or contiguous parts, 
which may restrain the costal naotion ot one 
side, if Hint motion be painful or n,i,iurious ; peri- 
tonitis, abdominal distention, winch may arrest 
or restrain diaphriigmatic respiration. I lie tliir 
section relates to the ctfccU of diseases of t e 
respiratorv organs on the movements of respira- 
tion. II there be extrenuj obstruction to 
tion in the larynx, the diaphragm descends with 
('iiergy, lengthening the lungs, and. as air cannot 
enter these orga.ns readily, they collapse, and the 
costal wallt^ fall hack during •inspiration, owing 
to atmospheric pressure. In emphysema imd 
hronchitir tlierc**is obstrucLiou to rc.sjiu'ation in 
the smaller bronchi ; hfmee, in inspin uon, while 
the dinphragm, descending^ draws down and 
elongates the lungs, ami the upper part 
chest draws them upwards, air not being able to 
enter frcdly, the lower part of the chest collapses. 
In pleuritic effusion, pleuritis, condensation ot 
the lung, idithisis and pneumonia m certain 
stages-diseaacs wliich prevent the expansion ot 
the whole or jiai t of one lung— the movements of 
respiration are lessened, annihilated, or reverse 
over the affected part, and exaggerated every- 
where else. If the upper lobe bo affected, the 
five superior ribs, tlie ^loracicsot, are rcstrainQd; 
if the lower lobe, the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
ribs-tlle intermediate set, and sometimes the 
four lower ribs— the diophragraatic also arc re- 
siroincd. This division ot the ribs, prouosea 
by the author on physiological ground^m a 
paper on “The Mechanism of Respiration, m 

The Philosophical •transactions, he retains 
throughout the present paper, on pathological 
grounds . The last section relates to the influence 
of affections of the head on the respiratory move- 
ments. The rhythm of respiration is an important 
diagnostic sign. Inspiration and nxpiraUon are 
equal in health, thodgh expiration is often pro-, 
longed. In laryngitis, emphysema, 
times in phthisis, the^ expiration Jf, * 

owing to obstruction. In laryngitis, the ex 
pLraiion iw equally slow throughout ; m emph) - 
sema, it is quick at first, when the bronchi we 

largest, then slow, and gradually slower towar^ 

the end, where thu tubes are smallest, w 
obstruction greatest. The expiation is lengw- 
ened in proportion to the ohstruothm in tw 
bronchi. The author concludes by refemiig to 
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tho diagnostic value of the signs in question, 
endeavouring neither to over nor to under esti- 
mate them. 

Mr. Sibson, having boon called on by the 
president, showed the nppli(!Jition of the chest- 
measurer— an instrument which measures the 
diameter and the respiratory movements of any 
part of the body. In tarrying out the inquiry 
into the •morbid rcspirnfbry moveme nts, Mr. 
Sibson rotaiiied the division of tho riba into three 
sots— the Dioracic,^ diaphraginatie, and inter- 
mediate, proposed by him in a previous paper 
on “The Mcchkn ism dr Respiration,'’ on phy- 
siological, and confirmed on pathological, grounds. 
The five superior rftis- -thethoraeicset — cinbracp 
and expand the upper lobes ; if tho expansion of 
either up^er lobe be imperfect or impossible, 
owing;, to disease, as phthisical cavities or eon- 
solidation, the motion of fhc tboracie ribs iivit 
the scat of disease is lestrnincd, annihilated, or 
reversed. Hut it is not only in disease of the 
lung that they arc restrained in motion— lateral 
curvature, injuries to the ribs, local plcuiodynia, 
disease in the axilla, shoulder, or surrounding 
tissues, anything that induces the movcMnents of 
the ribs to cause pain or mischie f, may dirninisli 
or arrest their motion. As the right iniddU lobe 
is behind the third, fourth, and fifth costal car- 
tilages on the right side, and the lieart belihid 
those on the left, affections of tile middle lobe 
w’ill restrain the motion of the light cartilages 
and ribs — pericarditis. l’T*ri cardial adlichions 
and heart disease will restrain tlie left. The 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth lihs form 
the diaphragmatic set, wfiieh protect the liver. 
Bpleen, and stomach, tukI uliieli expand wlien 
lh(! (liajilirugm descioids, then dilating and em- 
bracing tho inferior j>;irl of tho lower lobes. In 
hi'nlth, the motion of these ribs, during tiMiiquil, 
involuntary inspiration, is grcatir than that of 
the thoiacic ribs, Tliis is owing to the gieal 
descent of the didjiliragm. Tho ahilurnen, in 
man, miwes lowvard during a tranquil iiisjuratiou 
nearly the third of an inch. The diaphragmatic 
ribs move outwards llie tenth of an inch, whi](' 
th(? thoracic rilis advanei' only from two to seven 
huiidrerltiis of an inch. 'I bis might lie ex]ieeted. 
from their action being sujipleinentary to that of 
the diaphragm. The motion of these rilis is 
ariested as in peritonitis, when that of the* rlia- 
pUragm is sti also ; it is jeoportioVially restrained 
when that of the dPapliragin is so, in 'abdominal 
distention, and other such eaf^-s, at tli(‘ same 
time that the motion of tho thoracic ril*j is pro- 
portionally •exaggerated. The diaphragmatic 
libs and diuphiMgiTi^oii tin* affoeted side, may be 
likewise restrained by plcuntis or pneumonia of 
the inferior part of tJig lower lobe. The sixth, 
seventh, and eighth ribs, which have a conjoint 
cartilage Irnru the intermediate set, partial! 
diiiphragmatic, protecting the liver and stomach, 
and partially thoracic, embracing and expanding 
the lower lobes. Their inspiratory movement 
may be restrained by pneumonia, pleuritis, and 
condensation of the lower lobe, and by pleuritic 
effusion ; that of the sixth rib, by disease either 
of the lower portion of Ae upper lobe or tho 
upper portion of the lower lobe. The different 
sets of ribs arc each restrained by the Section 
of a different part of the chest or abdomen : the 
froramc set, by affections of the upper lobe ; the 
mterrKdiato set, by those of the lower lobe; and 
the diaphragmatic act and the diaphragm, by 

uj®® th*e 

abdomen.** In condensation of the whole of one 
lung, or extensive effusion into either pleura, the 
expansion of tho whole of the ribs, and the 
descent of the diaphragm oft the affected side, 
arc restrained*, while on tl](e opposite side they 
are exaggerated. This division of tho ribs into 
sets 18 practical, and based upon their respective 
lunctionB, and does not differ materially from tho 
^atomical divisions in use. When inspiration 
cither in tho outer passages or 

oronchi, tho respiratory movements pre- 
sent an mm#! i A 


dowm and elongates the lung ; as the air canno 
rush in sufficiently, the lung collapses, and thi 
walls of the cliest are ‘’flattened and iiarrowei 
during inspiration, being forced inwards by th' 
pressure of the atmosphere, (a) This is we 
illoistratcd by an observation made by ITofo&iso 
Sharjiey, which any one may repeat. i 

tape round the chest, close the glottis, and mak 
the diaphi agin descend as in inspiration. Th 
abdomen will protrude considerably, and lh< 
chest be nai rowed from half an inch to an inch 
I have observed the same thing in hiceougl 
Whenever there is great obstruction in tho outc 
passages, the chest, especially at tho lower cii 
of the sternum, collapses during inspiration 
When there is obstruction to inspiration in thi 
smaller bronchi, cither from narrowing of them 
ns in emphysema, or from their being pluggei 
with fluid, as in bronchitis, the superior thoraci' 
libs expand with force, and the diaphragn 
deseends rapidly, and, as sufficient air canno 
enter, the lower end of the sternum and the ad 
jmmng cartilages recede duiing inspiration. Bu 
it is not only in such cases that the lower end o 
the sternum falls back during inspiration. When 
mucli fluid is effiised into either pleura, if thi 
diaphragm descend during inspiration, the Ba< 
containing theffiiid is elongated, and the lowc 
end of the Hterniim and the adjoining cartilagei 
over the affected side may fall in. The sternuir 
may also full in when there is extensive peri 
cardial efl'iision, if the diaphragm descends, 
clongntiiig the sac. If the heart he large and 
universally ifclherent, the descent of the dia 
phragm draws down the heart; and, as the gk- 
paiiding lung ennuot pass between the heart and 
the ribs, the sternum often recedes duiinginspi 
lation. If tho heart he simply enlarged, tho 
Jungs ititerverie between the heart and the ribs 
and, tliough th«‘ movement of the lower end o' 
the .storniim and the adjoining left cartilages uio 
la'stiMiiied, yet they seldom recede. We are thus 
sometimes furnished with a sign to distinguish 
•nlargemeiit of tho heart, when with or witliout 
iflhcbioriH. It is wtU to remember that the 
lormal movements of tho left ribs, all but the 
supeiior thoracic and the diaphragm, are some- 
what le.ss than those of the right side, lie (Mr. 
Sibson) then rapidly explained various dia- 
grams suspended in the room, and somo da 
gnerreolypes from persons with phthisis in 
einjihysema. These Avere ehictly in pairs, one 
of iiispiiation, unother of expiration, and they 
illustrated the points brought forward in the 
‘paper. Ilo then remarked on th(‘ recognised 
value of the altered rhythm of respiration, as a 
sign of chest disease. In laryngitis, bronchitis, 
and emphysema, the expiration is longer than 
the inspiration, in jirojiortion to the obstruction 
to respiration. * In laryngitis, the expiration is 
prolonged, owing to their being then in contact ; 
Avhilc in inspiration they arc drawn asunder, and 
it is equally slow throughout, ow'ing to the ob 
struclion being equally great throughout. In 
emphybema and bronchitis, the obstruction being 
ill the smaller broncln is greatest at the beginning 
of inspiration and the end of expiration. When 
tlie chest expands, the bronchi, as well the 
air-cells, necessarily dilate ; tho tubes are, there- 
fore, larger at tlie end of inspiration and be- 
ginning of expiration. If the obstruction be 
from fluid, the fluid fills up the lubes most com- 
pletely towards the end of expiration ; it is then 
that tj^c rhonchi are most frequently present, and 
most sharp, that expiration is most difficult. In 
inspiration the obstruction diminishes, in ex- 
piration it increases, during the acts. In em- 
physema aftd bronchitis the expiration is quick 
at first, then slow, and becomes gradually slower 
tow'ards the end. In phthisis the expiration is 
prolonged in like manner, when there is similar 
obstruction in the air- tubes or cavities. Only in 
peritonitis had ho observed the expiration to be 


sent an (a) If we lengthen a closed indio -rubber bottle, 

of aiens If readily recognised class its sides fall in; if wo compress and shorten it, 

Ittnw cin effmost clMed, the they sweU out: so with the lungs, if they be 

tho*diaDhraBm^ii.t^S5^‘^ mspilmuon ; lengthened or shdUoned, when the gir oannot 

aupnragm, descending with power, draws enter and esoape. 


shorter than tht inspiration, owing, ho conoewes, 
to the resistance offered to inspiration by the 
constant rigidity of tho abdominal museles. The 
existence of the signs indicated m this sketch 
cannot, of course, be conclusive as to tho diag- 
nosis of any disease ; but their observation draws* 
one's attention to the se^t, and often informs one 
OH to the nature of the disease. The disturbed 
rhythm and the reversed respiratory movements 
nre partieuhirly of value as indications of the 
presence of chest disease. 

nrscuiruoN of tiik dissection of a tuiain in 
AVH leil Tin: COlirUS callosum, *PO llNIX, AND 
HT'.l'TUM LUCIDUM, WKEE IMrSI^ECTLY DB- 
vr.Loi'i:i). 

By Mitchell Henry, House-Surgeon to St. Bar- 
, tholomcw’s Hospital, 

The su^ijeet of the cerebral peculiarity noticed 
in this pa])er was a boy, fifteen years of age, who 
died in the hospital, of pleurisy. He was a 
foundling, and churaeterized hy his slowness in 
acquiring knowledge, extreme caution, and want 
of vivacity. About three years before his death 
he had receivi’d a sovcri* blow on the head, which 
confined »hirn for twelve moulhH, but did not 
permanently affect his character or intellect. Ho 
wuH very jffonc to fall asleep Avhen required to 
read or write. After being for some lime sub- 
jected to tho action of alcohol, the brain was 
carefully dissected, and the central port of the 
cerebrum presented the following anomalous 
development : — On separating the hemispheres 
from each other, the cavities of the lateral ven- 
tricles were exjiosed anteriorly, tlie corpus cal- 
losum being here absent ; but a band of medullary 
matter, representing tbe posterior half, pf this 
great transverse commissure, is ptbsent, the 
anteto -posterior measurement of Mrhich is one 
inch "and a h ^« . On each side liody is con- 
tinued forward fn the form thin, rounded 
margin, which bends first outwardBi and, then, 
in wards, becoming continuous with thuned^uUc^y’ 
matter representing the inferior reflected portion 
of the coipus callosum ; a nearly quadrilateral 
fissure is thus iinclosed and bounded, in wMch 
arc seen the inner parts of tho corpora striata, 
the anterior commissure, parts of the descending ’ 
jiillafs of tho fornix, and the anterior part of the 
optic thalami. Thus, the septum lucidum and 
fifth ventricle, together with the greater part of 
the middle and untcriof portions of the fornix, 
are wanting, lliat part of the corpus callosum 
which is perfect presents the usual transverse 
commissural arjjangemciit of its component fibres; 
those of its posterior ff*ee margin, after passing 
lutwards, bend backwards, so as to enclose the 
posterior horn of the lateral ventricle. Fibres 
anterior to these sweep downwards by the outer 
borders of the corpora striata and optic thalami. 
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THE CITY OPPOSITION TO SANITARY 
REFORM. 

Ip it is right to form a favourable judgment 
of the character of a people from tho number of 
public charitable institutions which exist amongst 
them, we should be disposed to draw the cq|iclu- 
3ion that^the English are suiriassed by none in 
Iheir corb of human l^fe. \Ye have schools, 
hospitals, pooi]iou8e.s, and penitentaries, almost 
without number; and it appears no difficiilt 
matter, wflbn charitable are under tho in- 
tfuence of a go(m dinner and an eloquent orator* 
to make them etmtribute large sums for the 
leneflt of tho poor. * 

London especially abounds with edifloee for 
the reception of ** the halt, the maimed, the 
lind, and the lame.'* Scarcely cate we many a 
diaeeae of any importance to which pfbi' hiuntui 
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ii toposed than we firfd aomc epcciel 
itHtitUtion for iU treatment, Wc have hospitals 
likr oonsumption, bcrofula, asthma, fever, and 
MXi diseases— places rendered ** valuable*' by 
stupidity and prejudice of many who con- 
tribute largely towards .their support. 

If wo may believe the testimony of persons who 
have paid especial attention to the subject; half 
those places would not be required were good 
Military regulations enforced. It is a well- 
Meortamed fact, that the poor become victims to 
disease by ^oeing compelled to live in houses 
where there is but a partial supply of air and 
light, and where the means of cleanliness is but 
•cantily afforded them. We have tho^^ublished 
testimony of members of the medical and clerical 
professions, and the returns of the Registrar- 
General, which declare, wnd voce^ that the excess 
of deaths above the average mortality is to be 
attributed to a cause over which human control 
can be exercised; and that this cai^sc entails 
Upon the children of the poor the worst kind of 
hereditary maladies. Facts upon fhis subject 
have been so multiplied, and so well arranged, 
that DO one attempts to refute them ; and yet, 
•II0W there has been introduced into tlie British 
'LiCgialature a bill to improve the sanitary ro!i- 
dittcii of large towns, it experiences an opposition 
which has already effected many seriou'* altcni- 
Uofie in some of its clauses, and threatens its 
aaliBty,''at4cast for the present sesHiou. 

Foremost in the ranks of the obstructives is the 
of London, which, of all other places, needs 
aaitltCry Control, :^t which for the present is to 
be exempted from it, because, as the Govern- 
ment itates, a special enactment is to be made in 
its favour. The worthy aUlermeu, however- 
roused from that proverbial indolence produced 
by turtle and capon— have girded on their 
armour, resolving to give battle to the cham- 
pions of sanitary reform. The common- council- 
men have been fired with the same iiiaitial 
ardour as their civic Iqrds, and on the banner 
which they have unfurled the spirit-stirring 
motto is inscribed, “NO CENTRA LIZ A'lTON.” 
The gentlemen, with ^ Klo\ving potrunism 
worthy the honourable City Luinbur Troop, 
eschew all French practices, and wain their 
fellow-countrymen of the danger to the throne 
and institutions of Great Britain by imitating 
the policy of our Gallic mughbours. These 
foolish people, wo are told, have euffeued Irom 
repeated revolutions brought about by the cen- 
tralizing policy of their Government, and there- 
fore it behoves ua to keej) a sharp look out, lest 
a Sanitary Reform Bill should simultaneously 
destroy typhus fever and royalty. Vestrymen, 
common-councilinen, and aldermen are not to 
be domineered over by any other men, even 
where the health of the i^eople is at .stake, and 
patriotism is big with iiidi,^naLluri at the pros- 
pect of a aewerage-board despotism. The fear 
of “centralization" is, howevei, groundless; for 
the bill will leave intact the glorious privilege 
of Meeting local boards, whose memb(*rs may 
^exhibit their skill In oratory and parodhiul legis- 
lation. But, while the City putlioriiies con- 
demn the health bill for its centralii;ing ten- 
dency, they warn the Gov 9 iu|nentii^not to at- 
tempt, at any future time, f^huary legislation for 
“ Great Babylon." “The ci4y »jf London," say 
they, for health, cleanliness, effective drainage, 
lighting, and for supply of water to its in- 
habitants, cannot be surpassed." Mr. Butler 
inforuvi us— in canto 3, part 2, of his illustrious 
poam— that 


“ Some with a noiite, and vreniiia liftht. 

Arc Hnapt, nsi men cnlcli L^iSih by iiiirbt; 

£u«nar’cl mui liamiicr'il bj thr i-t'ul, 

As nocoPH by ihe catuli lowl.” 

Wc should think that few ^vould be ensnared 
by the London Corporation in the manner dc- 
Bcijbed by our poet, ns the real sanitary condition 
of the City has been published in the broad 
light of day by men whose motives and veracity 
arc alike entitled to respect. In 1811 a pro- 
sentiment was made from llie Inquest of the 
ward of Farringdon Within to the Court of 
Aldermen. Tlie district exumiiied includes the 
parishes of St. Martin, Lndgrite, and St* Ann, 
BUickfriars, including Holid:iy-yard, Irelaiid- 
yard, Glasshouso-yard, C^urrier-row, and places^ 
adjoining. The picsciitmunt stated, “'fhataU 
the houses, wdth few exeejilions, wore in a state 
of decay ; that many of these houses are densely 
crowded, some of tlie rooms ccmtaiuiiig families 
of six, seven, and eight persons, old and yo^jpig ; 
and even this maniiLr of living i.s i'end''red doubly 
unhealthy by tlie buildings being destiiiite of 
drainage and sywevs, and by tlie consequent iie- 
cumuliitiou of lillli in the vicinit^^ and also*by,|| 
very scanty supply of watei, as that very nccc'^- 
sar}’’ article is only to he obtaiiiod for two houis 
in th(! day, on three days out of .seven, and then 
it has to be fetched a eoiisideial)le dislancp from 
some of the houses, under eircum^tanccs of dif- 
li^mlty and annoyance.” No attempt was made 
at the lime to deny these statemciiUs, and scnrcely 
any efforts have been Miire imide to remedy the 
evils. In Black Beur- alley there ore only two 
open privies for th<’ use of the Avhole inhaln rants ; 
they have no water laid on, but ari* Mif>|dicd 
from a jmmp, the water of which is so lum) that 
they cannot wash with it. 

The drainage of the City is also most defective, 
private drains hiuig in many instances so low ;i.s 
not to admit of iiee commuiiicafion with the 
sewers. In the numerous ck/ dc snrs, called 
courts, open gutters ahound wdiieli leccive the 
house-slops, and then !>eatter them over the 
entire surface. In some f»f Tiese courts theie are 
dust-heaps, cesspools, and gullylioles. In 
Thoinas's-rents thre(* jiii*, !»■>■’. a 'comntoriit.' (wo 
hundredand fifty people; and, thecloai'.i' standing 
in nianyphu es close to the doors of tin* houses, no 
person can vi.^it those places without hcing sub- 
jected to the ])ubhc gaze. Mr. Andcitoii, three 
months alter the report of the commis-vioncis of 
sewcr.s had becMi made, stated* at the London 
(‘offec-house, that lie had visiteil, with Dr. JiVneli, 
lociiliiies in the vicinity of Fiuringdou-strect and 
Holborn-hill. He found single looms vvitli only 
one window, crowded with men, women, and 
children. Tn some 11011*^18 tlie privies w'erc in 
the ctdlars, whilst others liad dunghills and open 
privies clo^e to tlicir doors, wJiich emitted tlie 
moat disgusting odours. Most of rhe inUabirants | 
WTre deprived of tlH‘ rriofina of cloanlineaa ftom 
the wuiiit of water, with which they were scantily 
supplied three days in the w^eek foi ;i few hours. 
Such is The condition of many parts of the' 
“ City," although it is spoken of ns a moded 
of perfection. In 1831-32, when the cholera 
visited us, the parishes of St. Martin, Ludgatc, 
and St. Ann, Blackfriars, felt especially its 
virulence. In the latter there is a place called* 
Church-cntry, leading out of Shoemaker- row : 
on one side of this entry is the parish burying - 
vault ; in the other, the ground w'here the poor 
are interred — the soil of the liitbtr is, from the 
ivicumulationof bodies, on n level with the kitchen 
windows of the houses of tin adjoining court, ; 
belonging to the Apothiicalkis' Company. Into 1 
this vault or burying-ground most of the viotims i 


of the cholera in the parish were placed, there to 
become sources of disease to the living beings 
around. 

The real cause of the opposition of the City 
authorities to sanitary reform is,— not because the 
bill%t present before Parliament is centralizing 
in its tendency — not because the sewerage and 
drainage of the City <8 “perfect," — TAit because 
some of the officials are either owne^<^f property 
inhabited by the poor, or are elected by persons 
who arc owneis. But kst not thosadversaries of 
the people's health Suppose that their opposition 
will triumph. The Englisii public hok been 
roused, principally, through the efforts of the 
medical profession, and the excitement we be- 
lieve will not subside till the Legislature has 
sanctioned a law wTiich will abate present nui- 
sances, and prevent similar ones from being 
over again perpetrated. 

POOR T, AAV MEDICAL CONVENTION.— 
DEPUTATION TO SIR G. GREY, 

• 

On Tuesday, the 30tli ult.. Sir George Grey 
r<?(cive(l, by ajipointraent, at the Homo-office a 
deputation of poor-law union midicul officers, 
aceoinpamed fiy ri-i)resf'ntaii \08 from the Royal 
('olU^go of Surgeons of Engliiiid, the Society of 
Apotiiecaries; the National Institute of Medicine, 
Surgery, and Midwdery ; and the Provincial 
Mi’dieal and Surgical Association. The de- 
putation was extremely numerous, several gen- 
tlemen having come from the country at great 
di.stanccs to be present ; but, to meet the con- 
venience ot Sir (reojge Grey, the rtlatoments of 
the ih'putation wore addressed to him personally 
by the fnllowiiig gentlemen - Ben jiniiin Travers, 
Esq., Edward Stanley, Esip, Edward Bean, Esq., 
John Kiddut, Esq. ; Dr. (’ovvan, of ReafJmg ; Dr. 
Iloflglcin ; Dr. Burton, of AValsitlJ ; J. Pearson, 
Esq., of Woolioii, ncai' Livi'rpool ; AVilliani Can- 
trill, hbq., of AVirksworth, Derby; Edward 
I Daniell. Es(j., Newport Pagnell ; Peter Martin, 

• Esq., K. ig lie ; James Siedmaii, Esq., Guildford ; 
James Vallunce, Esq., Stratford; George Kok«4, 
Esq., T. Piers Healey, Esq. (hon. sec.) The 
other Kentlrnfen present were 'I'hornas Parker, 
Esq., VVobuin ; B. EddisonI Esq , Nottingham ; 
Georgf' Bottoinley, Esq., C-roydoii ; T. II. Smith, 
Esq., So Mnry a Cray ; Edward Boulger, Esq., 
Bletchingley ; A. Barnett, Esq., 'C. F. Lord, 
E^q., William Lobb, E^«[,, fames Mitchcdl, Eaq. 

Dr. llodgkiu having introduced the depu- 
tation to Sir (ieorge Grey, Mr. Travers, the 
president of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
stated that he rqiiieared there, with his colleague 
Mr. Stanley, hy appointment of the council of 
the college, to give tlie weight and sanction of 
that body, /w/e (/uale^ to the representations to bo 
addressed to 1dm by the Convention of Medical 
Poor-law Officers. The council were most happy 
ti l)i‘ar testimony to the high respectability of 
the gentlemen composing the committee of that 
body, rno^t of whom were members of that col- 
h'ge he represented; icnd they desired further 
to say that, without pledging themselves to the 
minor details contained in the suggestions of the 
committee, they were strongly of opinion that 
the prayer contained in the memorial was based 
on facts which unfortunately could not be 
denied, and which, for the comfort aTid content 
of the poor, as well us. for the respectability of 
the protession, ought no longer to oe allowed to 
exist. « 

Mr. Bean, the master of the Society of 
Apothecaries, ana Mr. Bidout, one of the 
wardens, having, in worm terms, urged similar 
recommendations on fiir George Grey, on behalf 
of their corporation, were followed by Dr. Oowam 
of Reading, deputed to represent Uie Provincial 
Medical and Surgical Association, &o. 

Dr. Burton, of Walsall, then entered upw a 
general siatcmeat of the grie'vonces complained 
of, urg\ng first the neoo«iBity of^a stricter inspee* 
tion of the local operation of thoae portlona of 
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the poor-law regulating medical relief. Iii many 
oases, but more especially those Rtrictly medical, 
he contended there was a noceHsitv that the 
inspector should bo a man of medical education, 
in order to decide whether the intentions of the 
Legislature were fulfilled. The great defect ('f 
the poor-law, especially in regaid to medical 
men, was, that its enactments, even when favour- 
able to them, could not be f iiforced in local dis - 
tricts, ill cqjjgeqiicnce of the pertinacity of poor- 
law guardians in some cases, and the ignorance 
of non-medicfl commissioners ns to the various 
ways in which iheir order# may be evaded or 
successfully bbstructed in others ; he, therefore, 
thought it a most finportant and cardinal point 
that there should he medical inopectors, under- 
standing the nature of medical officers' rights 
and duties, and seeing both of them enforced. 

Stf George Grey here inffjrposed, stating that 
this point was already under consideration ; and 
that in Ireland, where a medical man had been 
appointed assistant commissioner, without any 
particular district being assigned to him, bein^, 
therefore, at the service of the commission in 
medical inquiries generally, the result had been 
most satisfactory. 

Upon this admission, Dr. Burton procoodofl to 
point out the mischiefs aiising from having ap- 
pointments frequently held by an annual tenure. 
With the fear before hon of dismissal without 
cause assigned, the medical man could not do his 
duty to the poor either coTulortably or ind<‘- 
pondently. A farther point urged was the 
extremely low rate of remuneration received for 
mediir.l services under the poor-law. Owing to 
the degradation of that rule, the medical officers 
received a sum which barely covered the eost of 
drugs and medical appUanees, n<)t^llng being left 
to remun/M'iite the union nurgeori for his loss of 
time, and for the exercise of ins skilb Sec. There 
was also this anomaly in the mode of paunent, 
that while in a few eases as much as sixteem 
'shillings Were psul, in the vast majority tlie pay- 
ment was of a very insignifieMni eliaructir in- 
deed, reaching below sixpence each case— a most 
conclusive proof that there was an utter WMiit of 
system and of efficient supervision in the adjust- 
ment, it HO it Could be called, of medical lemu- 
neratioii ; and that in these matters the poor-law 
guardians acted pretty much as they pleased, 
according to their own caprices, nfltwithstanding 
the e.xisttiu:e of a cChlral authority. * 

Sir George Grey reruurked that it was th(> 
peculiarity of the poor-law to unite the two 
principles of local inaiiagement and central su- 
perintendence, and the evils complained of were 
the consequence. It certainly was a mutter of 
very great difficulty trt conciliate the arrange- 
menta on a uniiortn plan, with that lilieity of 
local action which formed a cliuractenstic of 
English government. 

Mr. Healey submitted that the central autho- 
, rity was entitled to take a more prominent 
part in this dfattcr than in the subject of poor- 
law administration generally, as Government had 
guaranteed to pay half the poor-law medical 
expenses from the Consolidated Fund. 

Sir George Grey observed that thtfi Govern- 
ment could not lose sight of that view of th'o case. 
The same principle had regulated their proceed- 
ings in roforonce to the educational grant, in the 
cases of schools benefited by it, and there was 
no doubt that the Government were bound not 
to neglect an advantage of the kind referred to. * 
Mr. Pe\Sr Martin, of Kcigatc, then called the 
attention of Sir George Grey to the fact, that the 
utter inadequacy of medicaJ remuneration under 
the poor-law was now*univet%aily confessed by 
every intdligdht i>erson ide:ntified with its ad- 
ministration ; that it never could have 4esconded 
to such a dismeeful rate if a system of adv^ 
tisementi and tenders had not been genera^ 
adopted, by which, in many oases, the poor were 
transferred to the care irf young men and 
others, old practitioners, com- 
peUod in lelf-defei^ce to submit to receive salaries 
entirely inadeqh|te to their laBours, duties, and 
expenses. 'The evils of this tender ^systdlm had, 

; in fact, proved so fidghtfiil and ui^uat that, by 


the general voice of public opinion, the commis- 
sioners were obliged to put an end to it; bur, 
though this was the faCt, the great (wd oiigin- 
ating from the abuse, viz., low leuium lation, 
had still been perpetuated. As a pmof of the 
chanKO in public feeling on the sul)ji*et, Mr. 
Martin mentioned that a ease had recently Re- 
curred in the Guildford union, in which it had 
been considered necessary to summon a jury, 
whOi without attributing any blame to the me- 
dical officer, had found, an a part of their verdict, 
“ that the medical officer ought to have a suf- 
ficient salary to enable him to keep r. horse.” 

Mr. Stedmim, of (iuildford, confirmed this 
statement, and said that the surgeon so ill re- 
mun(*ratcd W’lis a stranger to the lUMghhourhood, 
and had accepted tlie appointment after u had 
been resigned or decliai'd by nil the Burgeons 
residing in that locality, because of the pecuniary 
losses It entailed on its po-ssessor. 

Mr. Valliuiee, of Stratford, pressed for an early 
attention to this subject, which was not of less 
importance to the content and well-being of the 
working classes than of the medical profession, 
and said that it was not pleasant nor useful fnr 
the public to know that the avr'rage payments of 
atlee.dance on pri'-on pationts w<eul 3s. 6d., wliile 
that of union patients did not exceed one tenth 
of that sum. 

ISorno conversation also occurred as to the 
system of supplying drugs by the unions; but it 
was shown Unit the prai tite was rare, far rarer 
than Sir George (ji^y imagined; that wIkto it 
had l)(‘en trititfr it was found to doubb' the ex- 
pense of poor-law medic. 1 tendance, and that 
theri‘ was little lioiie of accoiuph'diing .so gieat a 
change. 

Mr. Daniel], of Newport Pagnell, nddnrcrl in 
particular his ow'ii ease, Avheie rlie ordinary drug j 
price, as charged by a chemist lor dings as sup- 
plied by liiin, Jnid been prf»ved ncaily to double 
the whole salary, and in eoiisequence of which 
low ictimneratioii, or ratlier no remuiieralion, he 
liad felt eoiiqielled to leaign. 

Sir George Gr§y stated that the queition of 
expense was one subrn’dinofe to wdiat was necf's- 
saiy to secure efficient niecJirjil n'hef; the depu- 
tation might be assured of the interest he felt in 
the matter, ulihougli the snhjeet more imm^*- 
diately belong"d to the dop irtmmt ot Mr. Hullcr, 
tho president ot the ])ooi-l:i\v eomnnsKion, with 
Avliom lie would confer upon it. 

'J'he deputation then withdrew acknowledging 
the coufte.sy with w'liieh the\ had been rcccivt d. 


REMARKS ON THE DEODORIZING FLUIDS 
OP SIR WILl.lAM nURNEIT, MR. LEDO- 
YEN, AND MR ELLKRMAN ; 

in ihf Unuse of Commons ro peeling the 
Uso of such Fluids ; Health of Touws Hill now 
bejorc the Commons' House of ' Parliament . 

[To thu Editor of the Mrtiical Times. J 
Mh. Ediiou,— rerniit me througli the valuable 
medium of your journal to ofiir a n reniarks on 
the mailers meiitioiu.d in ibc heading of this nuTe. 
They will be found, I trust, to give some usiful 
liliiU to ])ersonH more deeply interested than 1 pos- 
sibly can he as to the mode of pruceduie best cul- 
cululcd to disabuse the public mind (apt to b? led 
away by vague and unfounded rumours, tlie product 
«f prejudice and ignorance J on some puinls of 
much interest to the community at large, 
r !• Some silly rumours have been spread about and 
even slated in a formal way in the House of Com- 
mons, that a malignant fever, or at least u fever of a 
dangerous character, had appeared in Westminster 
and in the neighbourhood of the House itself; a 
consequence, as reported, of experlmeuts made by 
order of that ingenious philosopher and gifted geo- 
logist, the Dean of Westminster, who, not oou- 
tented with those anxious cares which, of necessity, 
devolve on him in conducting the cure of so idnuy 
souls entrusted to his charge, has manfully put him- 
self at the head of the great sanitary movement for 
the *'curo of bodies” also. The experiments alluded 
to were said to have been made with a tiewly- 
invented machine, and with the dsodoriaing fluid of 
Sir William Burnet. It would be presumptuoua in 
me to ofifer anv defesA of the dean’s now maehine » 
or of Sir William Burnet'# dAodoxiiiof fluid i tlmae 


gentlemen are we^J able to answer for IhcmselvgB ; 
but one remark I may be permitted to luakc before 
1)1 ocfcding further, and it is this. The diKposition 
to tulk iiboui matters but little understood seeiuh to 
prevail lu Wistminstcr as well as elsewlir-re ; heuce 
has jiii^eii the laughable error of mistaking a emn- 
inoii lorcing-piimp, with its apparatus of hose, , 
for a new .viid extraordinary machine ; hence, also, 
the MtafineiiiB llial fe^er had arisen from opening 
oerUiu cesspools in Westminster — a report, no 
doubt, dt'void of nil truth; and lastly, this other 
Hiateniciii, that the cxperiinenta, as they are pleased 
to cull these verj common processes, had^ been in- 
stituted by iho dean, whereas they ware jnstituted 
by ordeih <»f the Board of Health, of which the 
desn is nuidy a nmnbtr, though an efficient and 
extremely active one, no doubt. 

In the miMTitinie the actual truths seem as usual 
purposely uilUheld or inyHiilied by bqth parlies; the 
lloraliuu pl^rase WrtH never more completely verified 
than in the pioseni iuslance, Quicquid delirant 
rcg(s pketuntur Achni;” wim h, iraiiblated freely, 
may be liius rendered ; “ Foi the faults of commis- 
sioners of all .soils ( mi tropolitan #r corporate) the 
Londoners must, sutler.” 

As it wdB out o( my power to be prebcnt at these 
80-ralled Wcstniinstei expeiiiuents — an absence I 
mueli legri^— I shall spenk here only of what I know, 
and what I have si.eu ; leuviui; to the parties inte- 
rested , ii.iiMi*y, the lio.trd ol Health, tlie celebrated 
Dean of We^immsU-r, t^ir Willi.im liurnet (through 
Ins agf-nl, M;. .Tack.son), Mr. Roe, the hurve)or, and 
Mr. Ellcimaii, to in.ikc out on whom the blame, if 
blame really attaches .somewhcje, ought to tall; hut 
one thing i am •sure of, mid it surpriRcs live that 
members of the House of I’ommonH do nolscemto 
be avvuroof ii, that the annual dinner (estival held 
by griitleniCii vvlio had been educKted ai the school 
of WcHtminster has been delayed and put off to a 
more fitting time in consequence, as I have been 
assured on the lerg best author tig ^ of an illness now 
prevailing amongst the We drniiifitcr scholars. Of 
this Sir Robert could not, 1 think, have been 

aware ivlieii he spoke on this matter a few nights 
ago in the House. 

But, afier till, Mi. Editor, this is not the real 
questiijii which the public has to consider; it i# this : 
Is the present Ooverniiicnt to be permitted to carry 
I ihrf'iigh the wild theories of the latf Dr. M'Cul- 
j loiigli, adopicd to the lei ter by Loid Morpeth, Mr. 

. Chadwick, and other memhers of the Board of 
Health - tluoiu £ wholly unsuppoited by facts; 
theories backed up by evidence iilbistof the mo.*>t 
sU’^pi' iouis ciniraclci ; by evjdnu-i (I allude to the 
j evidener m the viiinuis sanitury lepoila laid liefoic 
the jiublic) bused on ihqigrossc.'^t exliggorations, 

' fahie reasonings, and pei version of facts, sometimes 
wholly destitute of triUhl Now this is ” the theory,” 
and this the chtiiaclerof the evidence on wdiieh it 
is based. • • 

T'yphus fcvcT appears unexpectedly in a particular 
district ; it is iiiirnediutclv traced by the coiumis- 
bioners to a ditch, which, though it hud been there for 
an unknown period, without ever having caused fever 
before, yet cfTeuts it now. Birmingham and BiUtun 
are similar us to saiiituiy regulations — that is, they 
have none at ail; but liilston is decimated with the 
cholera, Birmingham ONcapes unhurt. What has 
caused thiH ? Ttie ditchcR, to be sure, says the 
Board of Health ; lot us but send our surveyors 
and stafi' into the place, und all will be well. The 
chuleia locales from Hamburg to Sunderland; 
Went to Fislierow; then lo Edinburgh, and on 
Dumfiies it falls like a thuiideibolt. The sewers 
arc in fault, shout out the Board of Health ; let our 
surveyors come in; our geologists; our paleoii- 
tologUts: they follow the inspirations of Dr. M‘Cul- 
lough, who discovered that all diseases, and espe- 
cially fever and plague and influenza, arise from 
foul drains and sewers. In the meantime huudreda 
and hundreds of towns whose sanitary coiidiliou is 
in a much worse state than any of the places just 
mentioned, receive no visit from the dreadfu^p^pi- 
deinic. . . - 

It is the same with fever and with influenza; and* 
wheu 1 read in the reporft of the board that such 
epidemics arc cBuscd or in any way influenced by 
such circumstances, 1 feel lost in wonder, and 
ascribe it to this, thflit no practical medical man hoe 
a place on that board. But the mischief does not 
rest even here. Ti^re was lately read to a pobUc 
board in my presence some evidence respecting a 
whole district said to be in the most deplorable state 
of health from the proximity to an undralned 
sewer; this document was produced at a pubUo 
board In order to confute an argument 1 ad* 
dttoed ; now it happened to confirm, ^ ois oxto- 
ofdiiMry mannfcr, my opinions, and 1 w#4 dgoilA# 
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tn Audit ttrioily correct; but, oiteinquiry, I rei^ret to 
m thU WM not ao ; it was, indeed, the oppoaite. 
It if jny intention shortly to lay this document be- 
|hT6 the public as a specimen of the kind of evidence 
ttd. which Mr. Chadwick and his colleagues have* 
founded the present sanitary bill. 

I trust, Mr. Editor, that neither you nor your 
Toadelra will suppose that I am opposed, in any %vay, 
to sanitary reform ; to the remedying a de’fcntive 
Tentilation, imperfect drainage, improper sewerage, 
absence of sunlight, an inadequate supply of pure 
water, nor suppose that I am indifferent to the pre- 
sence of open cesspools, dead wells, putrid ditches, 
•^and layataNs; these arc evils, and monstrous ones 
too ; let them be remedied and put down by all means ; 
they are productive of enormous evil, besides acting 
as an efficient cause of ill healthy and are productive 
of some diseases; but what I contend for is, that 
they do not, and never did, nor ever can, give rise 
to those alarming epidemica which appear from 
time to time devaatatiug the country; as fever, cho- 
lera, influenza, acute eruptive fevers, plague. This 
must be well known to certain of the commissioners, 
but they do nothhoose to admit it. 

If, acting on these wild theories — for they ere 
truly fo, and hence, perhaps, the favour or furor 
with which they have been taken up by Mr. Chad- 
wick and. “ the dean" — the public permirihe measure 
to paai'lu it is, incalculable inischiaf must, I con- 
■oientiously and solemnly believe, follow. The 
brooks, rivulets, streams, and rivers of the kingdom 
will be efleotually poisoned ; their banks rendered 
uninhabitable ; the drains everywhere converted 
into drain-eowerSt and these, in many low and level 
^nations, must, from their posflion and from a de- 
ni^oyof freshwater to flood and flush them, be- 
osiae merely a series of cesspools of an odious and 
dangerous description to health. Other evils could 
easily be pointed out as probable sequences of this 
bill, but these I shall not advert to at present ; let 
us hope that the Upper House of Legislature will 
institute an inquiry into the theory of McCullough, 
on which the present bill is founded, and into the 
nature of the evidence in support of the bill; above 
all, that they will direct and order that all sanitary 
measures have a reference to— 1. Due ventilation; 
2. The clnanshig of crowded alleys, lanes, courts, 
and ctreets; 3. The Suppression of laystalls of 
every description ; 4. An ample supply of pure 
water for all purposes ; 5. A most scrupulous and 
careful inspection, and utter removal, by proper 
drainage, of thosq reservoirs of impure water, 
usually called dead wells, into which the refuse and 
soiled water from kitchens and outhouses is suffered 


to run andlhere to collect for a time, and only for a 
time, thfeurplus watetbsooii flUrating through the 
soil, poisoning all the neighbouring wells which 
bapp en to be placed on a lower level : let these be 
built bp without delay, and utterly abolished, seeing 
that they are the worst 6f nuisances ; and in their 
place let a proper be insisted on, the pipes 

for which ought to be of as small a calibre as may be 
found ennsittent with their efficiency. Lastly, let 
the sewerage question remain an open tobe 

determined by future observation and experiment. 
In running the sewers into the drains, and adopting 
one system for both, as is proposed by the bill, we 
depart from the practice of our Saxon forefathers, 
endanger the health of the country, and throw into 
the ocean some twenty-eight or thirty millions 
sterling annually. This is the lowest calculation 
(that of Mr. Smith, of Deanston) of the value of 
we manure about to be thrown into the sea by the 
framers and promoters of the Health of Towns 
Bill; not to mention the utter impracticability of 
the measure, if attempted to be applied to any river 
from whioh a series of towns or villages derive their 
Buppliee of fresh water. 

!now, Mr. Editor, prior to the discovery of the 
various deodorising and disinfecting fluids of Mr. 
Ledoyen, Sir Wm. Burnett, and Mr. Ellcrman, great 
difficulties surrounded the sewerage question ; but 
not to now. 'But what I have to complain of is, that 
pereont in office will not give to these fluids a fair 
trisL This, in Etigland especially, excites my at- 
tention and surprise. A stiong ^iah not to occupy 
too much space in your journal induces me to be as 
brief as possible; yet it is a nutter which 1 think, 
Mr. Editor, you will concur witbme in thinking of 

f reat interest to the public. What 1 mean is this : 

find certain official persons opposed to the inves- 
tigation of truth. This at least is my opinion, oiid 
I state it advisedly. It may be that the conduct I 
complain of has arisen from inattention or from a 
neglect of the dutieawntrus'ted to them, and 1 ahall 
he happy to find it so proved ; for it is always most 
ilfiple4ian1gto entertain ail unfavourable opinion of 
Inaividuals, whether acting in their individual ca- 


pacity, or as members of corporate bodies. The 
facts are simply these: — 1. 'I asked permission, for 
my^ own information, to be present at certain ex- 

S erlments to be made with the deodorizing fluid of 
Ir. EUerman, a gentleman utterly unknown to me. 
The first experiment was conducted in Stonecutters’- 
yard, In the City. A cesspool was deodorized with 
this fluid, and its contents, removed in the usual 
way with the forcing-pump, were conveyed ipto a 
drain-sewer at a considerable distance. Tl^^^'hole 
experiment, though conducted in an Au 
enough manner, proved, notwithstanding com- 
pletely successjul. All odour was destroyed. It 
seemed to me that the great question of the best 
mode of sewerage ^ or its substitute, was about 
to be solved ; but at the same lime I very natu- 
rally supposed that at least a hundred cesaH 
pools, under all varieties of circumstances, would 
in the first instance be deodorized with the 
same fluid before any l-eport could or ought to 
be given in of th<^ efficiency, or the contrary, of the 
method, and especially of (he qualities of the fluid 
itself, as 1 hud been informed by the surveyor that 
in the City alone there were still 5000 cesspools to 
be cleared out probably in this way. Now, tlm pub- 
lic, 1 think, will be surprised to learn that oi^/ one 
of the City commissioners of sewers (a very numer- 
ous body) attended at an experiment which w'as to 
decide on the efficiency of a most important dis- 
covery— the (ll?odorizing and disinfecting qtfalitms 
of a fluid brought before the corporation with tne 
highest recommendations, and claiming for its 
adoption, in preference to all others, the paramount 
advantage of economy. To attest so important an 
experiment one commissioner alteiids ! one experi- 
ment is performed ! 1 know, Mr. Editor, that this 
will scarcely be believed, yet it If a fact. Many 
hundred cesspools had been previously cleared out 
by the deodorizing liquid of Sir Wm. Burnett, whilst 
one experiment is held sufficient to test the qualities 
of a fluid equalling the other in every respect, and 
costing not one-third of the price ! Tlie rate-payers 
of London will scarcely, J know, credit this, and yet 
it is simply a fact. On this one experiment, instead 
of 300 or 400, as it ought to have been, a report is 
given in reeommendiug, in preference to Ihc liquid 
of Mr. EUerman, that composed of the chloride of 
lime (a poison in itself),— on what grounds I am to 
this moment utterly at a lossg^to comprehend. 1 
pretend not to blame any one, least of all the 
talented, liberal, and scientific surveyor, a gentleman 
whose abilities and liberality do honour to the 
choice of the commissioners. But blame rests some- 
where, and most assuredly on the commissioners of 
sewers; nor is it to be wondered at that the central 
Government thus insists on their peremptory dis- 
missal. Here is a case for Lord Morpeth, and a 
very good one. ,,^nd yet, at a public meeting, the 
same conimissioncrB will speechify for hours on 
matters which they totally misapprehend. I have 
just noticed thw address to the corporation of Mr. 
Lawrence ; I have not the honour of his acquaint- 
ance, neither do 1 know whether or not he be a 
commissioner ; but this 1 know, that the gentleman, 
whoever he may be, has not the slightest know- 
ledge of what he blames. That Mr. Lawrence is 
right in denouncing the Government measure there 
can be no doubt ; but, had he consulted for a few 
moments with the surveyor of the corporation, that 
gentleman would have explained to him the extra- 
ordinary efficacy of various deodorizing fluids, and 
further have informed him that hundreds and 
hundreds of the worst description of cesspools had 
been so cleared out in London, unaccompanied by a 
biiaglc accident or by the spread of any disease 
whatever. Thus iiis that “ good causes,*' like men, 
arc often injured by injudicious frierfds. 

The unfair and moat unhandsome conduct shown 
by the City commissioners towards the discovery fif 
Mr. Ellerm.in so disgusted me, that I took the liberty 
of recommending the firm, though quite a strangei 
to them, to bring the matter, through the press, 
before iho public, who would bo sure to see them 
righted in* the long nin. In the meantime, how- 
ever, these gentlemen informed me that the metro- 
politan commissioners had agreed (!) to give their 
patent fluid a trial, and that from this body they 
expected justice and fair dealing. Now, X doubted 
this ; 1 knew certain of these metropolitan com- 
mittsioners ; I knew the character of the evidence 
they had trumped up from, all quarters about th4 
spread of fever along the borders of pitches ; the 
approach of cholera, ite mode of tFaveUing up and 
down sewers, ftc. Ac. ; and 1 had read the evidence 
of Mr. Grainger^ in the second report of these eaid 
commissioners; and so it was impossible for to 
doubt the result, and I told Mr, EUermm what it 
would be. Moreover, 1 was aware that the metro- 


E olitan commissioners had been for months in the 
abit of using an expensive deodorizing fluid, yet 
fully aware that a much more economical one had 
been extensively advertised. 

The result is now before the public, and Mr. 
EUerman can speak for himself. A farce of some five 
ufrsix trials was played off at Whiteoroee-iitreet, and 
elsewhere ; a Government chemist employed, who 
has given in two reports, the second more unintel- 
ligible than the first, namely, that for months and 
months both sets of commissioneia^jnetropolitan 
and city had been employing a deodorizing fluid 
which they knew to be at least six Ifmes more costly 
than another of eq^al efficacy and which now 
turns out to be not wholly wuhodt danger. Mr. 
Ellerman’s fluid lacks, it wffiild seem, that offieial 
backing au^p^^i'ODage without which no diaoovery, 
however v|jmable, stands any chance pf sucoeaz In 
this AunlA-beridden country. 

Thus, Mr. Edito^, 1 think I have proved that 
parties whose duty it was to have siHlpljT and 
honestly investigated the truth have not aone so. 
Nor is it ^asy to recommend a remedy for evils so 
complex as inefficient commissioners and wild 
theurists iti office ; the only remedy, indeed, seeme 
to be by a general union of interests, so to influenee 
the U pper House of the Legislature as to induce it 
to niudiify the bill s^ill further than has yet been 
done ; to restrict it to practical and legitimate objects, 
and to leave the sewerage question open for farther 
inquiry. 

1 remain, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

R. Knox. 

g 
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NULLI SECUNDUS CLUB. 

[To ihc Editor of tlio Medical Times.] 

My attention, Mr. Editor, has been drawn to the 
existence of a club having the above title. On the 
list of such a club I expected to find the names of 
Faraday, Brewster, Arago, Oersted, Uerschel, 
Brown, Liebig— in short, of all the greair discover ere 
of the day ; the living genius of the world, the men 
upon whom the progress of nations and of the human 
race in arts, literature, and science depends ; without 
whom civilization becomes statkinary, <then retro- 
grades, and at last disappears ; but on reading over 
some of the names of the Nulli Seoundus Club, as I 
find them advertised in a morning paper, 1 have to 
confess tny astonishment, and no doubt my igno- 
rancp, of some points in tlie history of what is called 
British civilization. The club is composed of major- 
geiu-rals, and colonels, and majors, and captains, 
and, for aught I know, of lieutenants and ensigns, 
wearing the military livery of the coiiptry. 

Can yo\i inform me, Mr. E’ditor, 4n what quality 
it is that these " militairea aiiciens et modernea" so 
far excel most /non as to be second to none ? Is it 
ill the length of their legs, or the hatCness of their 
heads ? Do they excel at quoit or cricket ; or do 
they feed the fattest pigs, or oag the roost game in 
a given time ; or, in short, excel in any of thoee noble 
and prince* like sports and qualifications which be- 
long only to the ^iite of society ? In the meantime, 
as military men, they are all second to some one; 
there can be no mistake about that. 

An the persons who really are second to none 
never think of clubs, and but seldom assooiate with, 
flunkeys, by whatever other name ydk chooce to call 
them. It is not at all likely that they should ever 
form a club ; but, in the absence of sueh a reunion, 
a club might be fornotsd, without a reference t<iraiHi 
or nation, of all those who. whether at school or col- 
lege, rarfied off against ,all competitors a gold or 
silver medal. The club might meet alternatelv in 
all the capitals of Europe, and fraternise; their 
name would be no misnomer, and their reunion 
might lead to important results. That many me- 
dallists are sheer humbugs I am well aware, ** makera* 
up and packers** of other men's ideas; but this 
cannot be helped. At all events, a deolhraiion from 
such a club to the Geographical Society that they 
would not reoeive as a member of the club the gen- 
tleman (otherwise p most ucellent pereon) on whom 
the society bestowed their last megal mignt not bo 
without its usefulness in opposing the tide of 
flpnkcyis|h which rapidly overspreads the land. The 
itor of the 4then0um asoribee the adjudication of 
j medal in question \o a fashion ; it msy bo to, 
it that fashion is eimply flunkeyisid. M. Kohl, in 
his ** IVavels In Engtend,** sfcetobos its history with a 
graphic pen ; but h#Waa so polite as to conuniio to 
apply to England its original name instead of that 
of Fiunkvydom, gvhloh clearly is much more appro* 
priatc., • 

I am» Sift your obedient aarvaat^ , 

A Mbdauist. 
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STATE OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 

[To the Editor of tho Medical TimeB.] 

SiRf— In your valuable periodical of last week T 
find a communication from a professional brotlior- 
Mr. Ebiwortb, of Bulwcll, Notta., setting forth the 
tricky," demeaning practices of some of the nobs 
of our profession. This, I can assure him, is of 
common occurrence all over England. I will not 
say Ireland (bdo not know antfhing of Scotland), 
because 1 conscientiously beHeve thev manage 
these things iMMtter there, a gentlematify esprit de 
corps being their rule ; in England it is the exception, 
I am sorry to saya It may well be said hiflv can wc 
expect the public €b respect us when we don't re- 
spect ourselves > Who of the profession or out of 
it thinks any the befler of the jBethnahgreen 
gentlemen" for their late manifesto ? ^JV^ho of the 
respectable part of the community wouTi^ot con- 
sider a five-shilling midwifery fee quite prcl|f|rtionatc 
to their sodfl standing, although regularly educated 
men ?* They may rest assured, natter themselves u.i 
th^ may, that no such conduct will raise them in 
pnolio estimation ; for the public, I am well con- 
vinced, have now no respect for the profession, but 
for the man. That our ^ degraded one in 

evsrv. sense of the term, itid, considering so, needs 
no further proof than the following truths: that 
many medical men in the provinces do nut consider 
it respectable to put ** surgeon" on their doors ; and 
that others, again, deny, or rather refrain fr^m 
giving, their title where no', known, as if there was, 
a ban upon it. I, myself, know one locality where, 
of eight or ten medical men, not one has a plate on 
his door ; but the quack, who liv^s a few miles dis- 
tant, has a very large one, with ''siirgeorr’ upon it, 
and, as in the case cited by Mr. Ebsworlb, is regularly 
met in consultation. My position for the last ten 
years has bcensuch as to give me puiurul experience 
of the evil eii'ects of our contisiiied disunion— cfi'ects 
forming a striking contrast to the null togeibcr 
realities" of the other professions. Fur iny own 
part 1 do not wonder at all that so many turn from 
the profession in disgust to other callings ; that some 
are compelled to seek employment upon railways as 
porters, enlist as common soldiers, ike. Had a better 
star guided them iu the choice of a profeKsion, they 
wbuld, 1 ha%e no doubt, have become ornamentB of 
society, respectable and respected. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Birkenhead, Cheshire, May ao. Medicds. 


LOSS AND GAIN OF MEDICAL niACTICE. 

[To the Editer of the Medical TimeB.] 

SlU, — A coritfspondcnt in your journal of last 
week observes that medical men do wrong Tn accept- 
ing contracts of poor-law unions and clubs at unre- 
munerative prices. He intimates that respeotability 
depends on th^ amount of fees, and he is especially 
severe against these wl\p give their serviers to tlie 
poor and needy, simply for this reason : there may 
be many applicants undeserving of charity. Now, 
as to contrMta with the po<Jr-law guardians, they are 
eagerly sought after. Whenever the situation of 
parochial medioal officer is vacant, there arc violent 
contests for the appointment. To a young man it 
serves as^ an introduction to better practice. If he 
is attentive to poor it is a recommendation to 
him ; eonsequeffly, that which is thankfully accepted 
by one might be considered insufficiently remunera- 
tive by another. Medical fees have always been ar- 
bitrary. Probably each one takes what he fairly and 
conscientiously is entitled to, if he esu get it. 
Among the best-regulated societies tlA foorer 
classes pay what they can afford to pay, while remu* 
neration from the rich is claimed to the full amount* 
It is curious to look into their origin and ratio, and 
how much they are affected by incidental ciroum. 
Btanoes : sometimes they are regulated by the worldly 
prosperity of the patient; at another time by the 
eminence oP his attendant, by the locality, the ca- 
prioe, or the Independence, of the physician or sur- 
eon. No universal scale of remuneration can be 
xed. Let us review the practice in this neighbour- 
hood. The geqgral practitioner never charges per- 
sons in humme life with Journey's if they ue at the 
same time visiting patients in the sam##ilUge in 
more affluent oiroumstances, and where payment, 
for distauoe is a matter of course. Again, a modus 
Bkay result from the standing or reputation of the 
practitioner ; for, as one barrier will take a guinea 
with a brief, there are those wnb oannot be retained 
under five guineai. Thue it Is with physloians and 
eurgsons. B, must Ifiavs a guinea taoh visit, whereas 
the attandauoe of If. can be saourM by the sime fee 
•TM7 altenwt, wmMlMtiOB. Bat awOw tlu phjr- 


siciannorthe barrister who icctives the minor consi- 
deration is loss deserving the rank of honourable 
gentlemen than he whose popularity or more for- 
tunate coxineclions enable him to obtain a laigcr 
reward for his services. 

1 have iiilirnuted that accident may become 
subaervient to the amount demanded. Thus 
A. assiduously tolled for six years in union 
and ordinary practice to make out a bar# 
subsislence, but, having lately married a lady 
with gollsidcrable property, he hns^ set up a 
phao tost, And put his charges at much higher rales. 
No douot his patients will be more select, but he is 
independent, and can cast off, the drudgery of 
practice — " Teniporu mutantur, ct nos mutainur in 
illis." 

In the medical profession two terms of the French 
motto may be adopted-- liberty and fraternity ; 
equality is not attuinablo. 

Most of your readers must regret t*he invcQtivoB of 
your correspondent ngainsf gratuitous advice ; yet 
there is no iiiime of emiiieiice uncoiineeted with a 
charitable institution. The time and skill of the 
brightest ornarnerits of our profession have been de- 
voted to the benefit of the indigent. He will not lay 
up his talent in a napkin ; it will not be limited to 
the narrow circle of private practice. 

riiysic lias never been treated commcreially\ The 
Biipreiiiacy of commercial pfiysic ought not to be the 
main feature in the Jiistory of medical science. At 
the lust anniveisary of the rrovincial and iSurgical 
Association one-half of the time was consumed in 
diseushing the p(‘Ciiniary grievances of jiarochial 
attendance, and a scienlillc mi*eling was degraded 
by the deliberations of its nienihers assuming a 
mcrccntiry character. The medical prohnsiun has 
hitherto been termed a liberal profession, but it will 
cease to be ao w^ien the cloven foot of mammon is 
seen among it.s m.is-s. I would caution your rorro- 
spoudents against making money eveiy thing in the 
system of physic — the foundation, the pillar, the 
iiiainspriiig of all its energies. The truly magnani- 
mous and benevolent will say, witli Sydenham, 
" Mcrcedem alicuide priuslolor.'* 

I am, Mir, your obedient servant, 

A Sun.sc’UinER. 

THE NATIONAL VACCINE INSTITUTION. 

The following is tho annual report of tho 
National Vurcinr* Institution to Sir (joorgo Grey, 
M.l’., dated the 2Ith of April, 1818: — 

"Siu, — Nothing lias occurred since our last i 
report to diminish our contidenee iu the pro- 
tective intluenee of vaccination. It is true that 
smullpo.K has now and then reappeared, and 
lately to tin ('xtent which lias cajled for additional 
efforts on the part of all the officers of the 
estahlishment ; but wc regard such reeurrence 
as due to tlie onlinary operation of those periodical 
influences which give to the disease ifs epidemic 
character, and in some localities, ns in Ireland, 
to that distress with which contagious and epi- 
demic disen.'-’es aa^ so invariably associated. 

"Through the liberality of the Government 
wc have been able to establish four new stations 
ill populous di.stricts, to w'hich such a boon had 
not been previously given ; a measure which 
must be regarded as higlily conducive to the 
spread of vaccination. 

"Foreign states have, as usual, made heavy 
demands upon tho institution for vaccine lymph, 
on tho efficacy of which dependence might 
placed, naturglly believing that the country in 
which such a discovery was made would feel a 
just pride in ensuring its successful and general 
application. Sardinia was supplied last year. 
Py a request through the Foreign-ofFco a very 
large supply of l^mph has been forwarded to tho 
Proto- Medico oi tho hospitals in Moldavia, the 
lymph at present in use in that country having, 
it is stated, lost its protective influence. Nor 
have the claims of our own colonies diminished ; 
find, although vaccine lymph had repeatedly been 
sent to Bathurst on the Gambia, it failed until 
last year, when we rcceivejLthe gratifying intel- 
ligence from 11 resident medical officer of its 
liaving sfueceeded in two cases for the first time 
since the establishment of ihe colony. 

"During the lost year 168,489 charges of 
lymph have been distributed, in answer to a 
oorrespondenae, foreign luai^ domestic, amounting 
to 6980 letters^ in tm fcMpither of appHogtioiti 


for lymph, or of communications on the protective 
influence and progress of vaccination. • 

" We have authentic reports of 85,434 cases 
vacrimited in the provinces from our supplies of 
lymph, in addition to 10,403 in London. The 
former is but an imperfect estimate of our usc- 
luliR’HS, ami bears but a small proportion to the 
means supplied, owing to the want of attention 
in iho public, to the repeated requests made for 
faiilitul returns, and over which wc have no 
cuiitrol. W(.- have, &c., 

(Signed) 

" Jonv AviiTON pAnifl, M.D., President of 
the Koyal College of Physicians.* 

“ JIknm. TiiAVKiis, President of tiie Royal 
College ot Surgeons. 

".Toun Clkndinnino, M.D., Senior Censor 
of the Jioyal College of Physicians. 

" C. M.l),, Registrar." 

Ci OSSIP OF THE \v2eK. 

llo^AL College oi- Phyricians.— T he Har* 
veian Oration 'annually delivered at this institu- 
tion will bo read on tho li4th inst. by Dr. 
Hawkins. * 

Hospital »or Consumption and DiSI'SAses 
OP THE Chest.— T he anniversary of this charily 
was held lately at the London Tavern, where 
about eighty guests assembled. Viscount Sydney 
probided, and advocated in a very earnest manner 
the clairn.s of tho institution uxioii public support. 
From the report wdiich us read by the secretary 
it appears that the hospital has not sufferbd 
material inj ury from the prevailing commercial 
distress ; that its funds are increasing, and that 
it may be said to be in a prosperous condition. 
A ward, which is capable of accommodating 30 
patients, is at present occupied as a chapel, and 
the efforts of those interested in the affairs of 
tlie charity arc directed to tho object of rendering 
that space applicable for the purposes of the 
charity, and of providing fresh means for the 
spiritual edification of the inmates. Since No- 
vember, 1840, when the new hospital was opened, 
439 persons havo been received as indoor pa- 
tients, and of these 272 have received permanent 
relief. The number of deaths has been 70. Since 
the formation ui(^e institution 80G8 persons have 
been attended as outdoor patients, and sub- 
scriptions and donations im))t>uriced the 

evening amounted to T1400, and of that sum his 
Royal Highness the Urince of Wales contributed 
the mniulicent donation of £250. An auxiliary 
fund has been estflblished for the benefit of desti- 
tute persons who are in the hospital, and Mr. 
Charles Dixon has contributed to that fund the 
large sum of £500. Mr. S. C, Hall announced 
during bhe evening that Mademoiselle Lind felt 
the warmest interest in the promotion of the 
charity, and intended giving a concert for the 
benefli of its fnnds. He slated that the great 
vocalist had seen with the utmost regret the im- 
finished state of the new hospital at Brompton, 
and that she was determined not only to solicit 
the aid of the most distinguished vocalists for its 
completion, but to sing licr best songs, and to 
exert lierself to the utmost, in behalf of the 
institution. 

Remarkable Case of Sleep- walkino.— The 
" Union Republicanc" of Tarbes informs us that 
a boy, aged ten or eleven years, a pupil in the 
school of M. C., disappeared. They found all 
the doors of the house shut. It was remarked 
that the great gate was diflicult to open. The 
master and the parents were in great ttouhle, 
Tho gendarmes, the police, and afil the autho- 
rities had taken measures^o dficover the unfor« 
tunute child, bu^ it was not until nearly eleven 
or twelve o’clock in the day that the unc^tainties 
and doubts were relieved, by hearing that the 
boy was safe at Bagnires, under the care of a 
friend of his father. Several days had elapsed, 
when, on coming tc^oall tho child one monUng^ 
they found him asleep on his bed, but entirwy 
Messed. He had undressed himself and xttiaed 
to bed with the other pufils. He expmtmd 
much surpllse at findmg himsalf dzeirnd^ aftC 
could not account Off it. It appeiwA tHit ou 
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he had risen at three in the 
morttlng, dresned nimself, and^orcfully combed 
hit hldlf. In his idea, the cliUd went to Bagi^ires 
Tfilh hie father, and in effect he liud the road to 
town. When near Bagnires he had been 
soon by some persons following a chaise. It 
rainod^' and the people were much surprised to 
§0 young a child on the road at such an hour, 
they, thought that he was under the core of 
the persons in the chaiBc, He arrived at a 
quarter to six nt Bagnircs, after having accon^- 
plished a journey of five leagues in two hours 
and a quarter. He went to the inn of M, La- 
‘ farguc, where he had already been with his fa- 
ther, and proceeded into the pantry. 1‘hc 
peopla^uestioned him, and he told them that he 
had arrived m a postchaise with his father, and 
that he was then in the ooach-house. M. La- 
fargue went to ascertain if it 'were'true. During 
this time other individuals of the fai&ily, linding 
something inc||ierent in the words of the child, 
lifted his hat, which was over his fojeheud, when 
they found hft eyes shut, for he Avas asleep. 
They took him to the fire to warm \um, ho being 
very wet. They moved him without awakening 
him, and prepared a bed lor him to^ lie dowm ; 
but, Whipt they went to take oil his trousers, he 
awokeVl much surprise, complained <)f having 
passed a bad night, and asked lor his father, lie 
.» was told that his lather had hceii compelled to 
go out, but recommended him to lie down. He 
was then put to bed, when he fell into a protound 
B)Mp. Tlie child thought that he had li U 1 arbe^ 
ilfVpoBtehaise with his father, which went \eiv 
slowly. He w«ts Wked il he luul noticed the 
road at all. He said lie had seen nuni> jniests 
and bishops in jiroees'iion ; that In had seen 
a tall young man, who had ne\f i h'lt Inm, but 
who had constantly repeated “ (rood day, Jo- 
seph," “ Adieu, Joseph.'' He said, also, that 
the heat ol t)ie sun Iiad very nunh faiigued 
him; indeed, he had bem obbgtd to hide Ins 
head, because he could not supiioit such a bril- 
liunt light. He is no qiiile well, thougli much 
fatigued. 

OBi'irAKY.— On the 2 1th lilt., John Ibiast, J!.sq., 
M.K.C.S. and L.A.C’., of Gl, Trimti-sqiiaie, 
Southwark, aged fiJ yeais, of typhus lever, 
caught in the discharge of his piofcssional duties 
in attending the parish paticn|jk of St. Mary’s, 
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MORTALITY TABLE. 

Hw the Week ending Saturday, June 3^ 1K48. 

Average of 


Causes of Death. 


Total. 


Sjiiings. 


SpeciftkdCaubbs... 
Zymotic (or Epidemic, En- 
demic, and Contagious) 

Diseases 

Bporadic Diseases. 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other 
Disuses of uncertain or| 

variable Seat 

Diseases of the Bruin, Siiiiml 
Marrow, Nerves, anil 

Senses 

Diseases of the Lungs, and 
of the other Organs ol 

Respiratioa 

Diseases of the Hipart and 

Blood-vessels. . . 

Dls^Wes of the Btomach,. 

, Liver, and Jbthgr organs 

of Digestion « • • 

Diseases of the Kidneys, ^c. 
Childbirth, Diseases of the 
Uterus, 


Rbeumatisni, Diseases 


0^ 


th^ Bones, Joints, &c. 
Diseases of the Skin, Ccllu< 

lar Tissue, 

Old Age • •'•-I 

Violence,* Privation, Cold, 
and JjitdBipfifanog. ^ 


1)33 

043 

929 

030 

278 

17G 

42 

60 

105 

122 

107 

120 

30 

33 

52 

02 

15 

10 


12 


0 

4 

1 

33 

65 

16 



NOTICE. 

Svbsoeiubeb in Akrkah arc respectfully re- 
quested, in conformity with the terms of their 
subscriptions, at once to forward their remit- 
tances to the omoE. 

ij^r The subscription for the stamped edition 
efftho Medical Times ia 15a. for the half-year, 
and £1. 5h. for the year, paid in advance. Post- 
oflico orders, or orders on parties in town, s^uld 
be made out in the name of James AhgfC^stcin 
Carfrae 

TO COlUlESVONDENTS. 

“ Ml. Lroniird.” — A ffond description of the dieeneo nnd 
lli, nifide of trenUnPiit nre jfi\eii in ** boutb’s Choliun.” 

- li*. Uuiibill ” snoiild fiiruard a uotnin imitation to Mr. 

Biiillirie, tlio foreign boolftcller. 

“ retens ” ii' under if\icw. 

*• J. F., laho»rin'.f under a inistalvc. If be will for- 

ward hi<4 ad ites-f. a privute coinniimu alion sball he sent. 

“ — Wu know iiolliiiiv ut the instiliitiuii to which 

our coripspondcnt refers. 

“Mfdiiub I'nninrialii-.” — Thoic is no diflieully in ob- 
Uimii? uecfss to ilio Collejry juusoum, which is i>pen to 
Msiio'S on Mniida), Tuesday, Wednesday , and Thursday. 

•• M. 

“ ()iiie<,Mi The delay in pubhsliinfr the cmnniunlcation 
b< cn un.iiAid.ible. W^j hope soon, however, lu^ratify 
niir eoi re-ipoiiueti? ’h wl du".. 

" A (jiiv’f- Sliideut A Idler forwarded unsealed, under 
(o\( i 10 the “ llu’ht, llonouiable ilo* Seeret.uy ai War," 
vuili the words “Army Meilie.il Department " al the 
(omej, will r* reive iimnedi.iie nrteiition. 

“ An I Kiel e^ti (1 Observ er." — 1. We h.i\e noticed the dis- 
( •x'p.no'ii's. It ha'^ lieen 1 ir sdi’ie tune re(|nii ed of can- 
didiiLi'M ioi the otheenl naval a-^birdAiit-sni genii, that they 
hli.ill produce a cinl.iiiMte tiom one nt ^lie ^>al colleifea 
in (iieat lliltain or lielaml. The “ le^idations." how- 
evrr, lel'er tolthine w-hosi* proh;&*‘ional eduoUiou may nut 
he in ncrordanne with tiie u^nal i eijniremenls. 'Z. W'e 
nre nn.-itile to stiile wheiliei nn> iinrpialitied pi rhons have 
been ipev>nl1y iidini till a^i^e-lant-'inii'enm', 

\ Nj\ il ilju'b.’’ itioiild addles^ Jih letter to C.iplai'i 
Iteikeiej at the Adinii alt j . 

'■ Miidens," — A ( hi iit.in dii Inma will not enlllle the iioa- 
n'-F.oi to inerribei -(liip in* llie pio|)0».ed in w' Diilliffc ol 
(uMin.il Pi cicUliniier^, il ohlaiind wjihoMl e^allllllltl ton. 

*' Anlhiopohoplim ■' — Virati'p'iiii'iits {111 in ] iiijrie-'h fora 
t-piely piiblii ailon ol the eeluree. 

“Juveiiii., Iviini’bi UollrRC."-- 1, Consult the SiiidentB* 
Mninbei, piihlialied l.isl ()Liotii-r. ‘J. 'I he I'nneisily of 
I’.iiiK w'.is tiiiiiideii hy (jhnriemngiie in 711, at. the pii|r- 
siiiision of a leurmd peimn n.ime t AInnnes. 

"A ('onFit.int lli-ader, liinninghaiii." — I he letter oti 
hiinni‘npaihy is inndmiiv‘Uble. 

•' A Yonnjf I'atholoijiiL.”— In the first peiiod of enre- 
(dialivis the cerebral fii.hMi,ince is nut soltened. Aber- 
croiTihie may be cuiisulled by our ooi respondent w’lth 
advantage. 

" Anncijs," — The persons mentioned are well-known 
quacks ; but, thoug-h they have been ihreatenei with 
’^proHecutions., they sull proceed in their iniquiloua caieer. 
Our cui respondent had belter write to ilie secretary ul 
the Asat ct.it ton for the Suppression of Qiiai-kery. 

“Mr. thiodwin’s" " extnordinary case,’’ ike., is one 
which Ireqi^'ntly tircurs in the practice of inoai buig-unns. 
It presents no point of iiiteiest to wan ant iU pub- 
lication. 

“Delta" must be t-allsfled with the reply given to his 
private tetter. 

“ Uaatigaior " phould bu more mercifiif. 

“A Friend to Sanitiry Relorm.” — 1. The bill hat undergone 
mat y important i hatjges in committee. 2. 'i'he medical 
officer ]s to be aiipoinied by the local instead of tho ge- 
neral hoaid. 

“ Obstetririan." — Solid opium in a full dose. 

“Jxick.” — The roinplicaiiou of gnuonhcBa with chancres, 
does not seem to incicase the n»k of stricture of the 
urethra 

“ F. ih, Dublin ’’—The treatment was judicious. 

“ M H.C. S. and L. A.8." informs us that he has employed 
waftli tuicceds sulphite of quinine in iutermiUent neu- 
lalgia. •* TJic treatment,’’ he observe*, “first adopted 
eoiijisfed in the exhibition of hyosryaiTius, belhiduiina, 
and i)|>]uni, w'ilhoui, however, rtiiieviiig the syniptoins. 1 
then deienniiied to try the quinine, which I did in eight- 
giain fJohi s t»loc a day. After the first dose the pnin re- 
ciirn^d Uui slightly, but subsequently to the exhibition of 
the medicine the second time the patient became entirely* 
relieved.’* 

“ F. U. b. li." is thanked for his communication. 

“ Dnbitaliis.’'— No ; but the uterine sound may be heard as 
early as the tenth wreck. The tonnd of the Imtal heart, it 
has been correctly staled, resemblva the double ticking of 
a watcli under a pillow. 

“ U Published by Mr. Churcblll, Friiices-street. 

" A Candidate.’’— The lectured on physiology yaustbedls-' 
linct. 

” (i. 0., Liverpool.*’— We feline rccoinmetiding any par- 
tienlar snrgical-ltistruin||t'd)iijymc. There would be no 
diffit iilty in finding one v^Mflidild get up “ well'* the 
apparatus described. “ * 

" iiieiu."— Any Mymtenmtie work on chemistry would 
thi' ijafoniintiuii sought. " V 

“ A Medjca||Readef.*’— 8i||g;letoD's golden ointment if ssid; 

to be composed ol equal pl|ti of orplinen^ttd Urd. 

" Bulielinus, £dlQbttrgh.'*e|^ srlicla ou the luldeet 


already appeared in one of the former numbers of this 
Johrnal. 

" Fdinburgbensis.”— Wc do not agrel with nur corre- 
spondent's opinions in reference tp the education and rx- 
aif|inalli)ii of candidates for the of chirurgiss mo- 

ghfer, Olasgouf. 

" lota.” — We cannot answer the question. 

" C. J. Appleton, M.D."— Communication received. 

" A Buffiilk Suigcon 1. We have heaid of no such “ pro- 
test" as the one referred to. 2. The charter of the Royal 
College (if General Practitioners has not yet received (he 
royal signature. o. 

" Paul Pry’’ is thaiikea for the ofler of a series of papers 
" Oil Medical and dkifical Mala Pram^* which is de- 
clined. ^ 

“ A Qualidod Medical Assistant’* eonmlains of the low 
scale of HmutierAiion which assistant receive. He says, 
*' Some medical men, in large pi^ctice, pay only from 
£20 to £30 per uBtaum, and expect ihr this sum the 
assistant to dispense, attend midwifery cases, and visit 
other pidjnti:’’ Our correspondent thinkif that the 
small suni^'are offered and taken in consequence of a 
vast number of young men wanting situar’ions, the ma- 
jority of whom have eitiier only just eecatied from the 
irammels of apprenUceship, or liave received* very de- 
fective inedicsl iducaTinii. lie thinks that muehir^ury ia 
done to the profession and the pnbLio by inedioul prac-. 
titiiiners einploving young men who know very little of 
the properties ofdrugs, the syinploins of diseases, and ibelr 
modes of treatment. 

Ciiirurgus." — We aiunota||||ro of any place wliere the 
new American adhesive plal^T imn bu procured. 

“ Fdward H." — The Uoynl College of i heinistry. 

“ Dr. (i ThomStf.’’ — f'oiuniunicMiion received. 

“ A Subscriber" wished Yo know “ the names of the gentle- 
iigLMi who were elected at the last meeting of the East 
ItiiiJa Comp.iny’s ukciiuiib to fill the situuUons of (lie 
retiring liiieciorn.’’ 

*’ Li-etiii " — '• WillHiiiru’s Jiotniy ’’ and Fownei’i Che- 
niisiry." 

"Ml. \V, D. Fitzpatrirk, Liverpool," writes us In reference 
to a lei ter signed V* Chiruigus," nnd piildished last 
month, a? follows: — ‘'W'ith regard to one of Ih© symp- 
toms eijiimsrated — namuiv. Unit of a seiisaLion of burning 
heat of t nguc and thirst experienced by patients labour- 
ing under pueiper.al periloniti-4, w In n.'preskure is mad* 
on tlie ab .omi n — 1 beg to say' ilmt when 1 was a pupil at 
the Dublin Lyliig-in Ji({«pl^l this fuel was more Uian 
once observed and pointed out; and, if * Chi> 
will u'for to Ur. Uraves’s ‘•S'j^sleni of 
CIiiiilmI Mrdirine,' he will find it noticed Ihetein, 
piigu 80 1 beg to assnie * (.'Inurgini'* that 1 nm 

iintucud onlirily by a freln g of conservative jealousy for 
the hunou' of my oountry men and in <ti uclors, and not by 
liny incHiiH fioin a rlesiie to detract Iroin the merit due to 
bini Ioi tlie iiculeite** of Ins nh-r ivalion ol disease, and 
the pruiseworiiiy motive ol ('ndeBvo(h*ing to sned another 
bright luy ol piACiical vxpencruL* upon the still durk 
science ul nicdiLinu, on the contr-iry, 1 think lui deserves 
niuch cedit fur his uxutlion to thiuw his rniic of expe- 
rieiicr into the great tiea»ury ol praciical InroriiiHtioii ; 
HI d 1 am persnudud that the individqgl vilio laithinlly ru- 
comIh .my Licl conneclcd with disease oi iu trcairiicnt 
ob»ervud by him, but as yet iiitnonced by others, would 
do more to improve the praetice ol physic ih.in a Ihoii- 
HAiid dihuiples bigoted by folloifli% the precepts of the 
highest auihorlLy .’* 

“ Mr. J. Ib>ll and Mr. C. 'Latham, Church •street, 
liolhiial green.’’ — Coromunicutioii leceued. 

“Mr. John PoBieatu. JvilhHin, near Drl IBeld,’’ “On the 
Liqaond''etri PeKesqui- nitratis." 

“ Mr. lloliert Annan, Kinross, " is ihanked'^’or his received 
Istler. V . 

“ Mr. Reginald Orton,’’ lSiindei‘lnnd.F*-Coa)tquiiicaUon 
reteivud. 

“ A. M." writes—" Can any yoftr readeiPS tell we what is 
that disease ot the skin wtiirli occasions it t^e hard and 
horny on the flngera, giving it a leiidenry to crack and 
open; givinga ieelingof soreness and clumsiness, a dfcf- 
fluulty ot feeling a pen, needle, &c., nnd of -bending tlie 
phalanges 't The extremities oCtw|ing'!rs are as it they 
had hoin caps, and the nallti aiu Affi^mred. Murcuiials 
externally and Intel nally, and jnmiUB^ave bi^h tried 
in vain. Thu malady has oxls^HF^UjIPlady ftfir several 
inuiiths, and oil-silk gloves, unguents, ell, 

Bol telling decoctions, iiiig. hydrag. tiiirate, Rc. 
been tried without advgiUHge. The evil almost diaeugbles 
the la'iy to use her iliigers at all. '|l,hey as welf as the 
feet eve^^re, as It wcie. without any sensible (lerspira^ 
tion.^ The natural constipwtion of tlie bowels fni|a obilcU 
hood requires the lady to aperient medftraee very 
frequently. Her health is etlM'iNvise good ; tier age about 
hfly-four. If any of your f leaders could favour me wiUi 
some useful information on this Bub)eo:,and espeeii^ 
with aiemedy which ihelr experience has conBratedLit 
would greatly oblige an old retired praetitionsh No 
bladders form like those in pemphigus/* ^ ' 

Letters and eommunioations have also been roeeived from 
Mr. Leonard; Dr. Russell; Fetens; J. E. O. ; Oelstts; 
Medicus Provlnoialls ; M . U. ; Omega ; A Btudeai ; 
An Interested Observer; A Naval Sub.; Enidens; An- 
throposophus : Juriinls, King’s rollege; A Oonstant 
Reader, Birmingham; A Young Pathologist; Amious; 
Mr. Goodwin ; Delist Castlgator ; A Friend to Sanitart 
Reform ; CHUilstrician ; Lock; F. B„ Dublin ; M.R. C.b. 
and L. A. 8. ; F. R. 8. E.; Dubltans} O. ; A Gandldnfee; 
O. 0., Liverpool; Thi ta; A Medical Reader; Qu]ieluiue« 
Edinburgh; Edinbiirghensis ; lota ; C. J. Appleton, M.D,|, 
A Suftiilji Surgeon ; Paul Pry ; A Qifattfted Medical Aia* 
sistant; (Jhirtirgus ; Jsfidward B. ; Dr: O. Thomae; A 
toubscriber ; Lector;, Mr« W. D. Fitspatrick. Idverpol; 
Mr. J. Rolf and Mr. C. W. Lathsih, Uburehefimfft* 
Bethnal-green ; ^ John Posigatb, KUbern, near 
field ; m". Robert Annan* Klnrom ; iST RsgiiMM OriMb 
SunMand ; M, 1. G«; A. Mv 
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The Fh}Biogiiuuiy of DlauiiBes or Semeiolicb in 
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REVIEWS— 
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ORIGINAL Lectures. 

LECTlfRES 

' ON 

TJIE RACES OF MEN. 
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French Acadcin} ol Medicine. 

■ INIROU'UrtlON. 

The lectures ^thicli I have now the honour to 
piesoTit to the public arc based on observations 
made ihrcugh a long sciies ol years, and m 
various eountiirs. The observntio is forming 
then babib have been deeply eonaidered and 
rodected on, some loi a period of at least 
luirty yoifts. A portion ol the lectures were 
delivered about thn c yeiiis ,igo to various 
philosophical and literary societies and iiisti- 
tutioiib throughout Jilnglaiid, thus aflording 
me maiiy ojipoi^lunities of testing tlie accuracy 
of ray views by the cntical remarks of dis- 
tinguished scholais and scientilic men. At 
the period I speak of miiny ol my opinions were 
spoken of as too theoretical -too tmiveisal and 
paradoxical ; but tlie events of the •last six 
months have in a mysterious anc|^altogether in- 
credibly Hhoi|^ space of time proved the a^Kiuracy 
of some at least of these jiaradoxos, as they were 
then considered, IR oniy -lectures delivered two 
years ago, when Europe was tranquil, I did not 
hesitate to foretcl thB coining approach pf that 
great struggle between the dominant races for 
supremacy, now manifest to all thinking men, 
howevov wc causes aud the probable results may 
be mystified by a tetial and a josuitical press. 
Truths as rooj^st hs the light of day had been 
cither denied ur shuiBed aside in order to^ivc a 
character of importance to the petty squabbles of 
financiers and statesmen. The language I then 
used respecting^ Germany and the Germans was 
considered by many as extravagant ; a>ai^ my 
statometoit respecting the comparative feeble- 
ness of the Austrian Government, and the 
causes of that feebleness, was declared to 
be contrary to the plaiuest observation. When 
I denied to Germany an existence, a local 
habitation gad a name ; when 1 asked, who were 
the Germ&s? where wae their capital? where 
the seat of government'? were they a nation? 
I was told that the Germans were a great nation ; 
whilst, ih zospeot of their capftal, some pointed 
to Berlin, otheft to Vienna, $ome to Frankfort, 
others to Colorae, whilst others seom^, upon the 
whole, doubtful of its existence. And now it 
appears that I was in the iii;ht: that Gsr-s 
ntuny really has no exiatence yet; that it is 
Hiill to be formed^ Umiteih uni consolidated. 
I ^iMd them to show me the symbols of a 
a nation, A taao I knew them to be, 
and a bold and jAmkam on^too J th«- fiaxtm 
race, in fact, the true Beandinavian whB* ecu^ 
quered England; who now hold Amerir; X 
occupy Northern Germany, as it ia called; 


Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Holland ; but these 
do not form onL people, one nation, equal to the 
development of their rights as men; equal to 
maiiii^-m a struggle with the warliko (kilt on one 
hand, cvei ready to “ march to the Hhino," and 
successfully to oppose the HwinishSainiatian ; nor 
even, unless united, contend successfully with 
the fiery, bai barons Sclavonic tribes, composing 
about two- thuds of the so-called Austrian em- 
pire. Foi the hist BIX nwnths have the Germans 
open endcavouitng to discover acential point, to 
forma unity; to sepaiate tlu'insclves for ever 
from the Scl.ivonic tubes. These truths are now 
apparent, lead them as you will. 

Again, when I stated that the AuKtruii empire 
existed merely by the* sutfcTiince ol the other two 
gieat races— the* (\ltic and the Sarmatian-^ 
that it did not represent a G&rnutn empire^ pro- 
[lerly so called, since most of its inhubituiits 
were not Germuns, but ScUvonians— a race with 
whom the true German would not amalgamate — I 
found it difficult to make myself understood. Tlu 
scholars of my couiitiy did not seem to know 
who the Sclavonians aie, and could not sec in 
them a ram distinct from the German. Yet 1 
foretold their disunion ; showed that the Sclu- 
voniaiis had never amalgamated with the Ger- 
man ; predicted that the Austrian Empire would 
crumble to pic ces if again attacked ; explained as 
well as 1 could the downward course of the Scia- 
voninn race, their disastrouB defeats by the German 
and Celtic races, from Gustuvus Adolphus to 
Napoleon. Ijct the events of tfic day speak foi 
themselves. The long-headed statesmen of Eu- 
rope despised the clement of race ; the liistorian, 
the journalist, spoke of it merely as a philosophic 
theory, influcncifig neither the character of the 
nation nor of the individual. 1 pointed in my 
first lectures to Ireland, and w'as answered that 
the Irish had no doubt once been Celts, but, by 
living under Saxon laws, had now become very 
good Saxons ! I was told that the^ (the Irish) 
were Catholic and spuitual, and believers in the 
faith not because they are of Celtic blood, but 
merely by accident; that the English, Doims, 
Normans and Swedes, Hanoverians, Dutch, 
Saxon, were Protestants also no doubt by acci- 
dent, and not because they belong to the Saxon 
race of men : thus making of all human history, 
as M. Guizot has done, a chapter of accidents. 
I next pointed to the Saxons in Europe— InBular 
and continental, broken and dispersed ; then to 
Caltic Francs— united, firm, and terrible to man- 
kind should she again tidte up the sword ; to 
the jumble of races lorming what was then called 
kingdom of Prussia— Saxon, Sannatian, 
B^vonian ; and to Austna» made up of tribes of 
Li^^nia and of Southern Solavonia; to the 
primitive Huns, CroatfU ind Germans of the 
B^tio, Jield tc|(e|!lHpllt|r^ sword. Over- 
whelo^E ntimbers ^ a race fthe Sarmatian, 
Of .BuK advancing as a va8t%ave of Jimnan 
beingtiMiMbards SSirope . froniM the remotest 

s:r!S^45ass‘!a*« 

civilised Shmppe. Hyst|doua ore the ways 
of j^tuxa^v 8omo fiomrteeaoentiqlikiHiothei^ 


vago barbarism of Ahis and eastern Europe, com 
posed chieflgr of the Sclavonic, Sarmatian, and 
Mongol races, burst into the civilized :;fWOTld ; 
and henee tffe dark ages. Now a similar 
attempt is about to be made. The Sanna- 
tiaii and the Scluvonian races will probably 
unite in this attempt to recover their loBt posi- 
tion in Europe ; to maintain the infiticnce of the 
Muscovite from the wall of (''hma and the 
(’aspian to tho Noith Cape ojf Norway and the 
Zuider Zee ; still as powerful In Amsterdam as 
lit St. Petersburg (but soon, I trust, to be over- 
t brown ) , an d once more to push the soul -enslaving, 
mmd-destroying Selavoiiic dynasty — the dynasty 
of thefieree, brutal, and savage Hun— into Italy 
uiid Germany ; to reconstruct the old falsehood, 
that the Sclavonianv are Geimans, and Vienna 
the lapitiii of Germany. Some ten or 
twelve* cerituTicH ago the Gothic (Sclavonic race) 
S( i/ed the most fertile portions of the Komau 
('iiipire ; ealled thems(*lves Germans, sons of 
Teutonia ! established what they called the 
(ierm.m empire. Vain attempt ! Rejected by 
the true Get man, or the S.ixon, as they ought 
to be ealled, the pretended head of all Germany 
now r clue tan tlyMirows off the mask ; quitting 
half-Germaii'.hult-r>olavbnio Vienna, and seeking a 
1 efuge amongst his Huiinish, Fuimsh, and Scla- 
vonic tribes. 

Ten years ago it was easy to foresee, at ^leaat 
such is and was ipy upii^on, this war of races ; 
now it is come ; yet we must not expect his- 
torians, statesmen, and tlie press to admit all at 
once that individual and national character must, 
after all, be viewed on tlie element of race. Pre- 
judices, deep and of long standing, will still 


dispose men to trace human events to causes 
very different from ** a difference in race." Re- 
ligion, fur example, w*ill be put forward ; Pro- 
testantism veraua Catholicism ; government also ; 
climate, civilization, and Providence. The 
influence of all these, excepting the last, as 
not falling within our provmce, we shall care- 
fully consider in the course of these lectures. 
Nor will it be difficult to shew that eUmats 
has no real influence in altering essentially Che 
physical or psychological characters of tlie races 
of men. The Coptic portion of tho Jewish raoa 
maybe seen daily walkmg our streets— the RrmI 
descendants and iac-si^c, os to features, of 
the Egyptian busts in the British Museum# So * 
much tot time and climate. Goveronm ^k y d 
the laws are or ought to be the nwe enrewAm 
of a race ; of their ideas of seeurJiy of penoa 
and -of property; of the^vriue th^ attach to 
freedom of speedh and of .opinioii. CivUiaatte» 
if it mean anything, sinmly expresses the Utm- 
tmre, science, and art or the rai^ It doee act 
alter tho race ; it merely exhibtti • them und at 
another aspect; thgysesm dtflfori4&t mesrelyv^* 
the superficial thinker, and totthoee who hiMMjk> 
not that the most highly diAbed moe* i/fhm 
wlthdmrailiut for two or threHMfrttio^ 

frie Qeltio ehaiwter, be oiviijfed imft > 

gAuioatodi^Hr ilUlmto «ddbt|buoiuC; tSe warn ^ 
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Th# Theory of Propess; 

The Theory of Ezanctlon end Derelopment ; 
The TTieory of Beauty of Porm, of Per* 
feotion* and of Perfectibility, 

Lastly, the Transcendental Anatomy of all the 
past and present Forms of Animal Life. 
History ofiers us no guide, no data, for the 
composition of a systematic work on man; 
chronologies are mere fables. XfOt us examine 
man eM <iis races as they are now distributed 
over the globe; inquire into the present and 
the past, aitdso conjecture the future. 
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Lbotubb XXYl. 

Gentlemen,— I have already remarked on that 
common means of stopping hemorrhage, the 
tourniquet. 1 said that we were now in a better 
position to dispense with it than in former times, 
tor experience has taught us that the application 
of the finger will, in a large proportion of cases, 
answer the purpose of suspending bleeding. It 
was, I also said, used occaBionally to put loosely 
round a limb when hemorrhage was apprehended, 
to be tightened if required. 

A decided improvement on the tourniquet is 
the ligature ; this not only stops the bleeding, 
but also leads to those changes in the ends of the 
arteries themselves, by which they become closed. 
To secure such you must choose a proper 
kind of ligature — small, even-shaped, ind 
round. Thread ligatures are very good in- 
deed. You will find there is a little dif- 
ference in their size, according to the mag- 
nitude of the vessels which are bleeding. 
Bilk answers very well for ligatures, but com- 
mon thread docs quite as well as may be de- 
sired. Avoid employing a broad, tape-liko liga- 
ture ; when you have a small licaturc regulated 
to a proper degree of tension, it aividcs the coats 
uf the artery, constricting the outer coat, and if 
applied with a considerab^le degHe of tension it 
cuts the internal coat. By the use of a fine liga- 
ture wc avoid all unnecessary disturbance and 
irritation of the artery, and alt ^ecdles^ separa- 
tion from its surrounding connections. Do not 
use a thick, tape-shapen ligature ; it will often lead 
to secondaiy hemorrhage, and is objectionable 
upon the principle Just named, that of having as 
little extraneous matter 'as possible in the wound, 
where its presence might lead to suppuration. 
Beeondary hemorrhage is more likely to occur 
hero from ulceration, necause the ligature eepa- 
rates the artery too much from its vasa vasonim. 
Bioodvesnels ^partake of the same orgq^sation 
as other parts ; hence the healing of a wounded 
artery can only take place favoural^y wben 
the part of the vessel conOigaous to the UgAure 
continues to nceive a due supply of blood through 
its vasa vmsorum. As «fhese vessels ire 'derived 
from the iurrounding ramifioations, it is obvious 
that the application of a ligature to a divided 
artery at some distance from where it is encom- 
passed by fresh must be very disadvantageous 
and inteoure. Then, althou^ it ik quite im-J 
prober tiplnolude much of the adjacent eoft parte 
with the artery in the ligature, it is highly Judi- 
cious to make the knot as closely as possible to 
that part of the vessel whigh hes undisturbed 
among its natural connections. These obeerva- 
tions, however, only refer’ to vessels abote a, 
certain sise* 

While oontending fort^tho superiority of the 
email ligaturo, It must be acluiowledged thbt 
its advocates have often oaxried thsar argu- 
ments tbo te. Ithas been eontended t^t small 
earn absolutely necesam and essentlA 
tb healiiq^ of ifed trim, jmd libgt 


This statement is contrary to experience and 
history, for I can remember when the small 
ligature was introduced. I was at the time a 
student ; so that its use has been of comparatively 
recent date, and yet wo cannot say that no cures 
were effected before that time. Surgeons before 
that time used large ligatures, though certainly 
not with that success which now attends their 
operations. Wo know that hemorrhage is ofH^ 
stopped by pressure so implied as to bnng toge- 
ther the opposite sides of the artery, and this will 
bring about tho effhsion of fibrinc, and promote 
the closure of the wound. A great fact in the 
experience of surgeons is, that secondary hemor- 
rhage has been very much diminished since 
small ligatures have been in use ; and in surgery 
we must refer very much to experience, to correct 
those views we may have been led to embrace by 

too rigid adherence to^avourite theories. 

Tlie method of tying an artery is as follows:— 
The extremity of the vessel is first to be drawn 
out or taken up by the surgeon, with tho tenacu- 
lum, or pair of artery forceps, which open by 
their own elasticity, and are sometimes so con- 
structed as to admit of bein^ kept closely shut, 
with a double button that slides along a slit in 
each branch of the instrument. When the vessel 
is large and obvious, the forccp«i are in every 
way to be preferred. A round firm ligature, 
not too thick, is then to be put round the artery 
b^^e assistant, in the shape of a noose, just 
the end of the instrument. The assistant 
uim tightens the noose, and, to prevent its rising 
above the mouth of the artery, ho draws the end 

the ligaturp as horizontally as possible, which 
[wan be done most conveniently with the thumb. 
A knot is then made. Many of our best sur- 
geons prefer the double- spring tenaculum, which 
shuts in tlie manner of a pair of lorccps, to the 
common tenaculum. You must be careful to 
draw out tlie artery separately from the sur- 
rounding textures, and avoid wounding the nerves 
and large veins. If you entangle the veins and 
flesh, you will, besides causing grout pain, run 
great hazard of inflammation proceedmg from 
an irritation of the textures, ana, if suppuration 
comes on, the consequences may bo of a very 
serious character. Ligaturei usually separate, 
even from the largest arteries, when tied, in about 
a fortnight or three weeks. In some cases, 
however, which 1 have seen, it lias been neces- 
sary for tho surgeon to cut away the ligaturo, 
as It has remained for four or five weeks without 
showing any signs of coming away ; but in doing 
this, great care is necessary not to interfere with 
any other texture. In dealing with small arte- 
ries, you cannot always avoid implicating some 
of muscular textures and cellular tissue 
which are in the vicinity. In applying the 
ligature, you must take care to put tne noose 
on as even as possible, for, if it is left obliquely, 
it is apt to get loose very soon, which is 
exceedingly undesirable, especially if the Bur- 
geon has left tho patient, for hemorrhage 
18 pretty certain to take place. Another cause of 
failure is the improper manner of tying the knot, 
whelJier this consista in its insecurity or want of 
a suflioient degree of tightness. Having tied the 
ligature, you cut away one end of it for the pur- 
pose of lesseniDg the quantity of extraneous 
matter, and Jeave the other to withdraw it by 
when it gets loose. 

Sometimes both ends of the ligaturo have bemi 
left behind where they would be brought away 
by the first disoharge, where union takes plaoeby 
the seeond intention ; but, when union Is at au 
likely to take place by the first intention, you 
must abide by the rule, and leave aa llttleai pos- 
sible of extraneous matter in the wound. In 
oontused wounds the practLoe of leaving the ends 
is moreallowable. The tigatnretMmomes detached 
by ulceration, and you will find it some away 
from a larger arteiT in tw or twelve dayiL ana 
from ainalte arteries in mthte'leiitiaie. If you 
use a llgatare lor rite mtee of j^itaal aaenrism, 
it wttl remain five or sis dayt^ger* Theliga- 
turc fe nwoMte OBI widsh yon 
seKfencd^ It «loiteriteit!lW*inn^ 
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performs that duty which nature fulfils by meant 
of the external clot. 

When you have to do with a wound of a larm 
artery, you will find that one ligature to the on- 
flee nearest the heart will not suffice. As soon 
as thU is tied the blood finds its way through 
anastomosing branches into the lower continua- 
tion of the vessel, and the orifice farthest from 
the heart begins to bleed. When a large arteiv 
is only punctured, and is not completely divideo, 
the vessel is to be first exposed by incision, and a 
double ligaturo put under by an aneurism needle. 
One portion of the ligature us to be applied above 
the wound, and another below it; all aaqgor from 
tho passage of tho blood through the anasto- 
moBOB into tho lower parts of the vessel is thereby 
prevented. You will, however, meet sometimes 
with oases in which it will not be prudent to ex- 
pose tho punctured part of the artery by an iil- 
oision, as sn n bleeaing from one oi the deep- 
seated arteries of the leg — of the tibial artery, lor 
instance — where you have an opportunity of 
getting down to the wound itsclt In such casea 
you should cut clown to the artery in a situaricn 
nearer tho heart, and bo content with the applica- 
tion of one ligature. 

It was bn these principles that, in a gunshot 
wound injua^ng the popliteal uitery, frtook up 
tho femoral artery in 1814, and in this hospital, 
in May, 1835, I tied the popliteal artery on 
account of several returns of bleeding frcnn 
arteries of the ; and in each case the plan 
answered well. The safest rule, however, is to 
expose tho wounded part of the artery, and tie it 
above and below the aperture from which the 
blood issues. ^ 

Torsion is little used now for the purpose of 
stopping hemorrhage. The plan is not, as a 
security against bleeding, to be compared with 
the ligature, and it is attended with some pain 
to the patient, and takes more of the time or the 
operator than the last-considered method. Be- 
sides, it proceeds upon an erroneous princ^le. 
It professes to dispense with the presence of an 
extraneous substance in the wound. But the 
fact is, that the wound is generally longer in 
healing, and suppurates more copiously, and, os 
the artery sloughs, there is in reality an extra- 
neous substance present, namely, tho slough 
itself. In this operation, tho artery is seised 
with a pair of forceps, and drawn out of the 
wound, with a view to separate it from the 
neighbouring veins and nerves. The operator 
then takes hold of the artery below the grasp 
of the first forceps, pinching the vessel forcibly, 
so as to oroduce a iplution of continuity in 
its internal and middle coots. This done, ho 
holds the first pair of forceps finnly, and pushes 
the second ones, tightly closed, towards the 
undenuded part of the artery. This movement 
has the effect of pushing the inner coate in that 
direction, so as to throw them into a fold, which 
makes a kind of barricade against the return of 
blood. Then, holding the second pair of forceps 
stationary, he twists tne end of the artery, now 
consisting only of tho cellular coat, five or six 
times round with the first forceps. Sometmies 
the actual cautery is used for stopping hemor- 
rhoM, but very rarely in this country. The 
application of a redhot piece of iron to a blow- 
ing vessel acts by producing a slough, wbikh 
covers the mouth of the art^, and closes it$ 
but it does not certainly produce a pennaoent 
cessation of hemorrhage : the eschar se m e ti me a 
separates prematurely, and bleeding retmtts. 
When it is used for the protection of affiaoent 
parte it is applied throui^ a mmula. ^'^iL^my 
opinion the oaees in which yon wbuld be JusEfira 
inusingit, if there be any ah all, are veryfew 
indeed. The notential Cautery, or sulphate of 
copper, applied of the sise of a pea, roUed ^ In 
a meoe of Biien and pU^d CB the epevtote 61^^ 
bleed^ vessel, ii now nearly for^Ctefi teilte 
ohjeot iraercoDalderatioii, r 
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MtaiiU CONTRiBUTIOMS. 

f < 

fHE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 

HUMAN HANDj 

, TBA.N8L\T1SD FBOM TUB FRENCH OF 

II. LE CADJi: S. L’ABPENTIQNY. 

1848. 

(ContLouQd from page 67») 

fl\> organue, to cla 8 «ify, to reatoro to order, 
to symmetry,— to see neither levity nor truth 
beyond the limits of theory, loid oi the ogrtMl 
on, or ^the suitable (Is eomianu),— .those are 
the qualiti..!S of the hand vrith equered fingtes. 
It lovee giniilitudos and homogeneitieg, as the 
conical-fingered hand lovM contrasts. Persons 
flo organized confound dUoipline«with civiliza* 
tion; arrange everything under the head of 
duties ; and of the world of ideas they know no 
more than eye imaidod by the telescone 
knows of the filament. They arc always roaay 
to deny what they do nol comprehend, and limit 
nature^ powers to their own comprehension. 

In Franco, during the seventeenth century, 
these useful-handed men took the direction of 
e&iss. J|hTohitecturo oeased to ba national; it 
beoame ^official. That inexorable and vain 
iMpot.ljDuiixrv’., gave his character to the age : 
Ihs monuments erected during liis period were 
without ideality, as his soul was devoid of true 
jpMsdsur. If the square- fingered Hand, with large* 
mivmbs, had not aboundea during his reign, his 
mnmrnry would never have descended to i>os- 
terfly so bespattered with flattery. 'Jlie men of 
fhat day resembled each otlier so strongly that 
tbsy seemed all of one family, of one organiza- 
Ifon, of ono temperament ; positive, methodical, 
Masoning, and coutra 9 ted. 

The round visage, tlie nose turned up, the 
iadependent look, belong to the philosophic race 
of the eighteenth century ; and the nose sliaped 
like an eagle’s bill, the visage witli something of 
the lion’s muzzle, the round eyes of the wild 
beast, the eyebrows depressed, belong to the 
fighting, stirring period of the Empire. 

Men with usmul hands are afraid of novelty 
in form, and of boldness in thought. They walk 
only on the beaten Mth : prefer memory to sen- 
fimant ; and in style, clearness and connection 
in what they ore pleased to call poetry. Cir- 
cumspect and foreseeuig, the known pleases 
them ; the unknown is looked on with sus- 
pioidn^ They lean more to the seemingly true 
than to the truth itself. ^Their t^ood sense pre- 
fiotaounates over their genius. 

That kind of trick v despotism which originates 
inu love of order and of rule ; the hypocrisy and 
MUtfsaf-on^y which spring from an exaggerated 
loiM of reserve and the spirit of conduct ; the pe- 
dotttry resulting from personal respect ; the cold- 
IWSi Tosemblmg moderation ; flattery and adula- 
tiou, vices pecnliar to the Mmarohic instuict — 
thiisc are the more striking defects in such cha- 


zucters. They accept only the more thoroughly 
iiurf (qpprfr), cultivated, disciplined, hammered, 
out out on the model of the patron. Whetre the 
teased and thoroughly disciplined man displays 
himself with grandeur and ^clat, thither they 
flock I there they look for their examples and 
ULodels. tVhen the nation attempted a revival, 
these ;tamed and disciplined men turned their 
^es towards Athens and Rome— Euripides, 
Virgil, Dessosthenes, and Cicero ; then the poiaer 
euppoitsd on the iteuius of the untver«i/tc« had a 
dietoct a distinct architecture, both 

imitmTe and wicknamed classical. But the 
•emmtry remained Christian, and Ro- 

manssqne, oonfirming tao remark of Philippe de 
when speakhig dt the long so- 
jentnof the English In FaanwJ, says, every 
aetnntry, whatever happens, ends by remaining 
in the hands of the natioual ^[leeaaatBy (demeurer 
aux payeans). (a) 

Men with squsre-fingered hands are rather 

(a) Saxon England, afrer a severs^smmgle 
trith the Normah despotbiu for a |||^od or 


bourymHt than citizens, and agree bettor withiva- 
tiUffe than liberty. Authority is at the bottom 
of ell their instincts, and they prefer restraint. 
tTnder Louis XIV. these men became alarmed at 
the disturbances of tH(‘ Fronde, and in their fa- 
naticism for (yrder sunk into the basest servility 
to royal power : it was a monarchical fctichism ; 
they placed the throne on a level with the altar. 
"Hhe priests (Paflcal, Bossuet) assumed a high and 
fierce tone, converting the men by the blunder - 
j boss and sabre. Literary, religious, political 
* pedants, they were for ever ignorant of the sub- 
fimo effects of enthusiasm and of liberty. No 
official man of that period had the smallest feel- 
ing for the beauties of nature. In the laying out 
of gardens geometry took the place of design, 

I symmetry that of grace. Everything assumed a 
grave and magisterial air, enveloped in a vast 
i peruque. For ihodo innovators, whom some 
instinct led to the woif d of ideas, the square- 
fingered men of the age of Louis XIV. had pre- 
pared the arguments of spoliation, exile, the 
galleys, and the scaffold. 

Versailles — where everything is arranged in 
straight lines, where jirevails a tyrannical and 
fatiguing symmetry ; Versailles, which gives 3 ou 
the idea that one may W’alk there only in full 
court dress ; Veibailles, w-hose style more resem- 
bles anthmetii than poetry— > will ever bo ter men 
so organized the beau ideal of perfection. 

The thorough- bred official man has of neces- 
sity the fingers square. S.itelUte of arithte||||||c, 
he gravitates in his arid sphere, drawing fri^Pt 
hiR ineflectual light. The exehequer (^o^is in 
hiB heart ; it is his deity, and he lias no more 
bowels tliaii the Jiac itselL lie has no passiote 
for anything. In his eyes the best government 
ui the world is the one under which he “ writes 
on,” He knows beforehand the precise agt' at 
which he will marry, and the number ot children 
he will have. For those who do not write as a 
profession ho has a profound contempt, and he 
dates the superiority of man over the beasts of 
the field from the period when paper- making 
was invented. He is a patrician of the right 
divine; he holds by the hierarchy and social 
classifications. On these depends his position 
in liio. 

There is this distinction between the love of 
authority shown by spatular-handcd men and 
that belonging to those with square fingers : the 
first attach themselves to the person of the 
despot; the others to the institution of despotism. 

The extreme love of order of the English and 
Americans reduces all principles to methods, ma- 
terializing them, and rendering them sterile or 
unproductive. ' 

XVIII.— OF Tlia CHINESE HAND. 

Fingers with square phalanges ought to abound 
in China. The masses there submit readily to 
the demands of the Iiierarchy aqd to the sove- 
reign authority of one person. Good sense is 
more esteemed than genius, the ordinary than 
the extraordinary, the real than the ideal, the 
moderate than the extreme. The social and 
practical is preferred to the speculative philo- 
sophy ; history, and moral and political science, 
to the metaphysical and abstract. The man who 
governs a family well is judged fit to govern a 
province — the kingdom— the empire. 

There they place politeness, the knowledge 
how to live, the sentiment of the c^greed ofi, and 
the exact observance of x^tes at the head of the 
social virtues. Now, rites in China rule the dif- 
ferent mauuers by w^ch each, according to Ids 
age, his rank, his profession, ought to walk, sit 
down, enter, go out, Ikten, look, salute, dress 
himself, move^ fro. It was the same in France 
in the seventeenth century— an epoch when 
passive obedience constituted the chief merit of 
a son and of a subjocti snd where the knowledjge 
of heraldry, etiquette, oevemony, the formalities 
and manners of4he fitehionable world, sufficed tp 
merit the appellation of an accomplished gentle- 
man. They were bad spe^era at J^he court of 

nearly 900 years, is grsduaily, but very slowly* 
returning into the hands of its native i nh a b i t a np i. 
— Thaws. 


Louis XIV., but they could ^bow with the best 
grace in the world. 

The moral portrait of Confiicius, as his dis- 
ciples have transmitted it to us, presents the per- 
foot model of a superior mop, according to the 
ideas of the Chinebe. Hero are some traits of 
character 

Khoung-Tseu, when he resided yet in 
his native village, was extremely siacere and 
straightforward ; bi^ he hod so mi|io)i modesty 
that he ^peered deprived of the iaoulty of 
speech, '^en he found himself in the tenoiplc 
of the ancestors, and at tlie court of his sovereign, 
he spoke clearly and distinctly^ fjid all that no 
said bore the impress of reflocuon and maturity. 
At the court ho spoke to thp inferior officers with 
firmness, and straightforward; to th,p superior 
officers with a polite ease of manner. When the 
Prince was present he preserved a re'spectlid and 
dignified attitude. When the Prince commanded 
his attendance at tlm court, and oharged him to 
receive the vassals of the crown, his attij^udo 
changed suddenly, his step was grave and mea- 
sured, as if he had weights at his feet. If he was 
about to salute people who wore near him, whe- 
ther to the rignt or left, his robe fell always 
straight and correctly arranged before and be- 
hind ; ho quickened’ his pace on introducing 
guests, and he held his arms stretched out like 
the wingR of a bird. On entering the palace gate 
he stooped his body as if the gate had not been 
largo enough to allow him to pass. Ho never 
stopped in passing.under the gate, and in walk- 
ing he did not tread on the threshold with liis 
feet. In passing before tlie throne his counte- 
nance changed suddenly ; his step was grave and 
measured, as if ho had shackles ; his speooh ap- 
peared 08 cinbatrossod^-as’liis feet. 

** Taldng his robo in both hands, he ascended 
thus into wie salon of the palace, the body hunt, 
holding hia breath ns if he wore afraid to 
breathe. 

“ On going out, after taking a step, he relaxed 
a little of his grave and respectful eounteiianco, 
and assumed a smiling aspeot,^ and Vhon he 
reached the bottom of the staircase ho allowed 
his robe to fall back, ana strotched forth anew 
his aims like the wings of n bird. 

“On receiving the distinguishing mark of hig 
dignity (as envoy of his piince) he inclined bis 
body profoundly, as if he could not support it ; 
then he raised ^ on high with both hands as if 
ho wished to present it to soi^o ono, and lowered 
it near th£ ground as if to retui’n it to another ; 
prosenting in l\)s countenance and his attitude 
the appearaucc of fear, and in his gait, now slow, 
now fast, all the different emotions of his soul. 
His nightdress was always once and a lialf as 
Ions as his body. IJe wore in his house thick 
clomingmade of foxes’ hair. 

“ On the first day of each month he put on his 
court dress and repaired to the palace to present 
his respects to the Prince. 

“ He would not cat food whichVos not cut in a 
straight line; if a dish had not, the sauce wliich 
suitslt. if the colour of it was altered, tithe odour 
of it was disagreeable, if it did not belong to tha 
products t>f the seosoiv, he would not eat it. 

“ In respect to drink he did not limit himself to 
any quanmy, but he never drank Ap ns to ^eot 
his judgment. Ho did not abstain from ginger 
in his food, and never ate much. 

“ He never conversed when eating. If the xnat ^ 
on which ho ought to sit was not stretched pro- " 
porly, he would not sit on it. 

“ When the inhabitants of his villagfi frivitea 
him to a ftetiyal, ho only loft the table when ihe 
old men who carried the batons were theme^Tes 
gone. 

“ His stable havihg been burnt, he said on h(a 
return* has the fire jburt any 6ne r 1 wttl not 
'mite the horses. If he happened to m unweUt 
and the Prince came to sec him, he Mpeated to 
turn his head to the efrit ; he put on his oourt 
dress and^girt himself with his nhest girdle* 

** "When the Prince oonunanaed his attendant 
Btefr him, without waiting mr his osnteget WhMh 
followed him* he went anfliot. . 
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nobody to perform the fhneral rites for him^ ha 
■aid, tne care of liis funeral belongs to me. 

Whan he went to sleep, he did not take the 
ositioii of a corpse ; and when ho was ih liis 
ouse, ho laid aside his habitual gravity. 

If ony one paid him a visit while he wore a 
dress of mourning, although it were a porson of 
his particular acquaintance, he never failed to 
change his countenance and assume a suitable 
air. if h# encountered any one in a ceremonial 
cap, or who woe blind, although ho himself only 
wore his usual dress, he never failed to pay him 
deference andTespect. 

‘^^en he me/t a person wearing mourning gar- 
ments, he saluted nim in descending from his 
carriage; he did tllic same when he met the 
persons who carried tho tablets on which were 
mseribed ,the names of the citizens. When 
tho thunder came on suddenly, or violent 
wiqjis arose, ho did not fail to change eountc- 
n^ce, and to assume an air of respectful fear 
towards the sky, 

** When he mounted hiscarriage* he held himself 
upright, having the reins in his hands. lie 
never looked behind him, neither did he sjieak 
without proper occasion. Ho never pointed at 
anything with tho point of, his finger," 

** Here are some of the maxims of Confucius. 
They prove that genius, exalted leason, and*wis- 
dorn belong to all races and to all countries 

“ To love men, therein lies virtue. To know 
men, therein lies science. To hate men, that is 
to ruin virtue. • 

“ Those who know how to dclivei studied 
orations arc not fitted to terininato criminal pro- 
cesses. It is only tht‘ gcnlle persons, sincere 
and straightforwaid, .wlio observe always tho 
propel medium. 

** If a state be not governed by principles of 
reason, its liches and lioriouis are then subjects 
of shame. 

“ If a state is governed by prineiples of reason, 
its poverty and misery are a suhjeet of shame. 
The supeiior ,irian lives in peace with all 
men, without altogether acting absolutely the 
same. The vulgar man does absolutely the same, 
without altogithcr agreeing with them. The 
first is with difficulty satisfied and easily served ; 
the other, on the contrary, is with difiiculty served 
and easily satisfied. 

“ By viitue alone can reason be moved; do 
not pray without an object ; do^iot pray when 
there is no occasion for it. • 

** The voice of thopcoiib' is the supreme law 
and tho will of Heaven. I. el ifiosi* wl;o govern 
tliom be, tha^refoic, attentive and io.served. 

“ rorfect yourseil and love your neighbour as 
yourself." 

XIX. — OP THE i>STCHICAL HAND. 

This hand is at once the most beautiful and 
the rarest, for beauty is of necessity rare. It is 
■mall and fine, relatively to the person; the 
palm of medium size ; the fingers smooth or very 
■lightly undulated ; tho external or distal 
phalanx long and slender ; the thumb elegant 
and small. Wlicn comparat ively large and knotted, 
the person has energy and powers of commna- 
tion, but wapts naiuete. 

As common sense guides the useful ffamh, hav- 
ing for its object order, unity, and arrangement ; 
as reason directs ho philosophic hand, leaning to 
liberty and tnitht ; the psychical hand, unfit for 
manual labour, marks the religious, the onthu- 
■iaatic, tho poetic, the romantic mind. In tho. 
world ru£ed over by the spatulat hand, you have 
movement, industry, war, tumult, the worsliip of 
brute force and of material interests. Governed 



Marathon. They saved Spain in 1812 ; and 
Germany, sunk in a miserable crowned fc- 
techism, was rescued by some young entlmsiasts 
signing their country, their liberty, and their 
Godi (a) 

Taken in tho mass, these hands dcspis(« small 
efforts and struggles, aiming only at the gicat. To 
the stronger sensualism of ancient Greece, they 
opposed riato; to the lower sensualism, tlfey 
^pose the founder of Christianity ; to Bossuqt, 
Fenelon; to Voltaire and Diderot tliey oppose 
VanneNargues, Lemaitre, andKousseau. Finally, 
they held in check the materialism of the Empire, 
by means of Chateaubriand, Benjamin Constant, 
and Madame de Stael. 

This hand is not confined to any class, being 
found everywhere. It abounds iu Central Asia, 
whence have originated aU the great religions. 
"I'hey abound in Gcrmyiy. In the writings of 
such persons your square and spatular-fiiigcied 
men take no pleasure ; you find not iu them 
that method and clearness whicli arc so dear to 
you. You are tied to the earth by material 
interests, they soar above it; you look to this 
world alone, and your poets sing of gardens, and 
battles, of the graces of Lisette, and the tribula- 
tions of a vulgar dinner ; lyrics, on the other 
han^, belong to tliein ; you think they feel ; an 
immense interval separates you, and thus it is 
that, speaking two languages, yon understand 
not each other, (b) 

this class of liaiids belonged Milton, KIop- 
Htock, Schiller, Cloilhe, Byron, Swc'dt'nborg, 
Ilicjm, C^bateaubnand, Lamartine, Victor Hugo, 
>S.ma, Dickeqs, Devigny, Ac.; they reign over 
tlie noblci hearts. 

The Arabs have psychical liands, but extremely 
hard ; they are poetical, chivalrempie, liospitablc, 
religious. According to historians, Mahomed 
bad extremely hard hands ; there is no M4iho- 
meton city where tlio mechanical arts are so 
little known as at Mecca. The exact sciinces 
are in the .same WTCti-hcd condition. These 
hands abound in India, the country of the most 
debased fanaticism. Pythagoras taught llio 
tninsmigration of souls ; Plotfn was ashamed of 
his own corporeal existence ; PnrphvTy, lus dis- 
ciple, claimed a correspondence with the genii ; 
Sw(‘denborg visiied heaven and liell. 

X\. 01 rilK MiXKl) llANl), 

I give this nanii* to the hand whoso undecid('(l 
lines seem to appertain to two different types. 
Thus your hand is of a mixed cUariicter if, witli 
spatular fingers, the form is so little inarkid 
that it may be mistaken for one willi squaied 
fin gets . M 

An elementary conical-fingered hand may be 
mistaken for oji artistic hand ; an artistic ior a 
psycliicol, and reciprocally ; a philosopliic hand 
mav be mistaken for a useful hand, and ri'cljn o- 
cally. • 

The intelligence portrayed by the mixed 
hand is of a mixed character; these inielli- 
gcnccs mollify and sweeten society, serving to 
unite the extreme classes. Originally wars wero 
cruel and atrocious, originating amongst men of 
totally different types ; nothing short of absolute 
destruction satisfied races whoso endless an- 
tipathies restedon d\ffermt origanixations ; a war 
between different races is usually a war of e&ter- 
mination. 

To mixed hands belong mixed oocupations, 
intermediate ideas, relative beauty, relative 
truths ; they civilize our interest^ and they sub- 
stitute imitation for invention. Metcury, who, 
with the ancients was the God of Industry, also 
presided over liars and thieves. There arc many 


(a) It would seem, then, that the psychicfil 
hand ruined for a time the liberty of the conti- 
nental Ba±on. It is a leason which ought to be 
well reifiehibered at the next revolution ; let the 

German beware of thepsyehioal hand.— 

(b) The life and character of the Scottish 
poet, Bums, is exactly portrayed in the above 
passages; ne^was a xaiwtyr to the dreadW 
government of the reigh ot Georie tQ;,; the 
iei|p&o|ftSRor«*-^XiuifS« 


persons who make a trade of everythinE-Jwar 
the bar, the pulgit. , ^ 

Mixed hands excel iu nothing. A great moral 
iiidificrcnee is obvious in tho cluiractei ; wUuicas 
in the hands Of pure races, the chaiacUi aiul 
gonuis of the race show thcinsehes. P.istal^ 
l>ci^cart(*s, Newton, Buffun, &c., had, no doubt* • 
chai actenstic, but not mixed, hands. 


XXI.— oi AllTISTIO ELEMENTARY HANDS, Ac. 


This hand is thicker and less supple than the 
artistic liand of tho race, and it indicates by its 
ungiacoful form a disposition nursed to vulgar 
objects ; yet it docs not approachMi* extreme 
hardness nor the rustic size of the elementary 
Hand : the fingers are large, without knots, or 
with onWduo; the thumb is large. This hand 
abounds in Norinand> ; wealth, therefore, is the 
only pleasurb the Nomuin really delights in ; 
oven in their hensual ])lcasures they prefer a 
good bttrgtitn , th(^y arc rather greedy than ava- 
ricious. The ap]icaniuLc ot their cities proves 
this ; llouen, Saint I 40 , F.ihii'lt*, Ac., in tho 
midst of a green and l)cautifiil surrounding 
country, resembh' those hid( ous caicascs of 
reptiles which tin* am icnl silly Lgyptians en- 
closed ill gold and puixilc. Hein e the Normans 
are b»r not just; devoted, hut not piou.s. 
They dislike wnr chiefly because it docs not lead 
to profit ; to them glory without mom y is mere 
snioki' ; hcnr(‘ the N ormans never ilrcw the 
sword but for a material interest. 

Without art, but lull of artifice, wealth is 
their sole aim; and fortunate it is that masses of 
mem arc so constituted ; loi, without such accu- 
mulations ot riches, the lino arts, adtmcc, and 
literature woulel languish and perish. 

There is a saying, that "what is worth seizyig 
IS worth holding ;" this is the character of the 
artiatico- elementary hand : it is evidently more 
fitted to close and to hold than to open ; it is 
moro indtistriaf than industrioWi. Normandy, 
eovercel with manufaetuies, lias neither invented 
nor peTfected any machine. In manufacture, it 
proefuces only the most vulgor fabrics ; in agri- 
culture, tho intelligimce of Normandy is inferior 
to tlic fertility of the soil, fa) 

Education, which ameliorates the Norman, — 
giving them that calm, pruihmt, reasoning 
roguery, which plays so important a part in 
human affairs, — corrupts, on tho contrary, t^ 
Bretons. 

Jake tho Normans,* the Jews have a groat 
commercial spirit, —aptitude for commerce. They 
thrive best where a gross ignorance, slavAy, and 
fanaticism hav2 degriffled the mass ; they wor- 
ship the tetter, thorfer/n*, xoords which^, petrify the 
human understanding. Thus they make no pio- 
gress. They are no longer a pcoptc, but they have 
not lost their nationality. J ews everywhere, they 
are citizens nowhere. Tlic calamities which • 
strike nations affect them not; they fly before 
the storm, scattcriiig themselves about, to ro- 
appear when it has passed over, pursuing coolly 
their own aggrandizement in the midst of dead 
bodies and rums. They care not who conquers 
In Poland, where they form two-tliirds 01 the 
inhabitants of towns, they follow no trade re- 
quiring knowledge or industn' ; corporeal labour 
seems to them hateful ; traffic trade alone they 
regard. Chaffering is their favourite occupation, 
tavern-keepers, bankers, courtiers, &c. Their 
hands resemble that of the Normans, Vrith a 
palm not so strong, and phalanges somifwhat 
squared. 

In Bretagne there exist many individuals 
high intelligence, who yet, in tho war of ma- 
terial interests, would be efl^y defeated by 
a Jewish or Norman child. Theso persons nave 
psychioo-olenwntary hands. Thus it has hap- * 
pmod that the natives of Bretome have beapk It 
times overpraised, and again undervalued ; geluh , 
rally speaking they are the slaves of routinei ajpui ^ 
are priest-ridden.^ Their hands are elementary 
and spatular. 


(a) fer Normandy, substitute the irqtdi, 
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The Vendeans, on the other hand, hare ele- 
mentary hands with squared ” fingers; their 
humour is fierce, irritable, morose. No re- 
markhhle men have sprung from La Vendee, and 
expatriation deprives them of all their virtues.^ 
jSow happens it that the entire world has its 
^''eyies constantly turned towards ancient Qreoce # 
It is because tne people who dwelt in it had not 
only great instincts and great virtues, but poa- 
seaaed also the. supreme intelligence both c{ 
these instincts ahd of those virtues. It is the 
intelligence which is the peculiar attribute of 
innn. A , somnambulist walks steadily on the 
e-top or precipice's verge; 


but who thinks of praising that dexterity ii||^ 
which the somnambulist himself is not coif^ 
scious ? Thns but small esteem is due to any 
people or race plunged in an evident intellectual 
somnambulism. • 

XXIV. — RAPID SKETCH OF THE HANDS OF WOMEN. 

The dispositioi^ of each type in woman resem- 
ble the analogous tjrpe in jaan ; but the qualities 
of the square and spatuIlr-fingeTcd hands are 
less impenous and intense in them than in us. 
This is due to the naturol delicacy of their 
fibres. * 

Of 100 French mpmen, I calcul^e that 60 
belong to the co^al type (conical- fingered 
hands), 80 to the square-fingered, and 20 to the 
spatuhff. In respect of the condition of the 
head and heart, thero exists an enormous differ- 
ence between the men of our days and a man of 
the tenth century ; between a citizen of Paris or 
of London and a native of Otaheite; but it is 
not so with women. It is love which causes 
this. "NVe excel in head, they in heart ; hcnco 
the truth of the remark of a professor of Halle — 
WBrnan is the nervous portion of humanity, man 
the muscular. 

Few women have the fingers knotted; they 
want, therefore, the spirit of combination ; tact 
they naturally prefer to science ; they have more 
vivacity than force, more fancy than reason. 

If we loavc out of view the fbrm of the exter- 
nal phalanx, women may be arranged under two 
principal heads : let, women in whose hands the 
thump, is large ; 2nd, those in whom it is small. 
The first more intelligent than sensible; the 
second more sensible than intelligent. The first 
are to be preferred ; their sagacity shows itself 
m everything. Elementary nancU are rare in 
women ; hcnco the superiority of woman to the , 
masses w'here such hands predominate. 

English ladies have the fingers generally deli- 
cately squared; they eoptent themselves with 
that love which belongs to n^rriage ; Charlotte 
Cowdray had the 'fingers exceedingly delicate. 
In France, women With spatular fingers and 
■mall thumb display that activity and that 
knowledge of real life which loads to domestic 
* happiness, comfort, and abundance. Order and 
arrangement, symmetry and punctuality, reign 
without tyranny in those happy dwellings where 
square-fingered hands and small thumbs prevail. 
But look at the house governed by a petticoat 
despot w'hosc thumb is very large ! Servants 
alarmed and in tears; a mournful silence pre- 
vails everywhere, interrupted only by the shrill 
fierce voice of female tyrant. 

Be regulated by these considerations in ad- 
dressing the lady; remember that the square- 
fingerqd, hand ui woman leans to prudery, 
man^genient, ambition, manmuvring : such was 
Madame de Maintonon. All the heroines of 
Hichardson were of tliis stamp, resembling our 
8ovign4. Httimeriei are supplied by persons so 
organized. 

• Little, soft, suppM hands, almost without flesh, 
but rosy and knottoup lovo brilliant witty 
payings ; they live on oharml of the mind ; 
they invented the madrigal. Obseivjs the dif- 
ferent character of the wofit^ whose palm is 
large, fingers conical, thuifib siqoll I “ Ovid’s 
Art of Love will teach you hoW’ to address her. 
Their heart Is open on all sides. Ninon d'Enclos, 
and the attendant troop of fair Amazons who 
accompanied Catherine de ModicSs, had hands, 
no doubt, after this form, 
f Delicate smootki <uid ^dnted fingers iit 


woman, with the thumb small, palm narrow and 
elastic, without softness, indicate a ebanning 
mixture of exaltation and indolence, a secret 
distaste for the reaUties*of life, for oonventional 
duties. These charaotors are the delight of the 
world; they prefer genius to plain common 
sense; their character is the opposite of the 


meftpenary. 

Those delicate sentiments which wo owe to 
education, woman possesses naturally, each ac- 
cording to her type : their knowleage of the 
heart is innate and perfect ; but they have not a 
perfect knowledge of the real and positive world. 
In vain would man's physics! and psychological 
strength be given him to labour, to brave the 
tempest, to dig the mine, if his mind, like 
woman’s, was open to all emotions, or vacillated 
as the aspen-leu, Igeiftbling to every wind. 
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(Contlnaed from p. 86.) 

Such were the effects of treatment in our hope- 
less cases, alas I too numerous, I will j|tow 
mention, seriatim, Qie several remedies wnd 
modes of cure or alleviation, with* their results 
and comparative advaittages. 

In general, the disease itself carried depletion 
to BU(^ a degree that any remedial treatment of 
this kind was seldom necessary. The practice of 
bleeding from the arm holds a high reputation, 
and, if it could be employed before the profuse 
natural dischuges take place, it promises to bo 
always a valuable means of arresting their vio- 
lence, by relieving the congestive state of the 
system at large ; still, in practice, we found it 
availed not to resort to venesection, when the 
nervous and vasculu power had almost ceased 
to be perceptible, as was the case in the early 
admissions. In those where congestion was 
followed by collapse, before the vessels were 
emptied, we expected much from bleeding, but 
found it failed as well as ottlto remedies. In the 
last 100 coses which werCj^^eated, venesection 
certainly appeared to be useful, as in cases where 
the vomiting and purgmg had only begun, and 
the stage of collapse hiV not advancod very far ; 
but in cholera of the appalling form which wo 
encountered it cannot bo frequently used, and 
is merely applicable to an euly stage and par- 
ticular cases. 

Mercury was generally emplo^fed, and I can 
state 08 my unqualified opinion, that it is the 
only remedy that can be given in all coses and 
stages with prospective advantage, when the 
patient is not wholly beyond recovery. It was 
one of the first modes of treatment employed in 
the earliest and worst cases, in doses of ten or 
twenty grains of calomel, or blue pill, combined 
witlj one or two grains of opium, and repeated 
ill smaller doses every hour uU the gastric irri- 
tation, vomiting, and purging were Checked. In 
a large proporuon of cases we succeeded in this 
object, but, nevertheless, the first shock to tlie 
system, the unaltered state of the blood, and the 
continuedoold, clammy, and pxo€vm pmspir^tion, 
too generally had death close bmiind them. 
Hence we were disappointed with this remedy, 
because it would not always overcome asphyxia, 
and turned to others in hope of more favourable 
results, but in vain; and we unanimously re- 
verted to the use of mercury, with small doses 
of morphia or opium* It was in the later oases, 
when tne disease had in some degree lost its 
pristine irresistibility, tli^t the benefioial effects ! 
of this medioine became sa'aopnspieaoas as to be 
acknowledged by all. It was tery seldom pro-;, | 
ductive of ptyslism, nor did we desire it to be so* 

Now, without the long expertence of mahyi 
disting^hed medical tten^md the hi^aiili)io» | 


I lity which we everywhere meet with for the use 
of mercurv in this disease, both analogy and its 
known effects on the systeig would at once point 
it out as a fit remedy m a highly congestive af- 
fection like cholera. Its stimulating action on 
the capillaries, lymphatics, and extreme vessels, 
will enable thtom to discharge their super- 
abundant contents in the prima^ sta^e, end to 
resume their tone and oontraotifo pojrer when 
suddenly and unduly emptied in the leoondary 
stage, while its general stimulus will keep up 
the action of the more important functions tiU a 
more healthy state of the blood isiicffscted. As 
an engorged state of the system cE the vonaportiu 
and congestion of the mesenteric, hepatic, and 
other sbuominal viscera, arc tlio most prominently 
developed signs of the same universal condition 
of the body, so much so as to furnish the pa- 
thognomonic symptoms, the remedy in question 
will always be found most valuable from its ^ac- 
knowledgcd virtues in similar disorder. Above 
all, as the vena porta and its branches are more 
liable to obstruction by being in some degree 
isolated from the centre of general circulation, 
every remedy which makes the liver to act and 
secrete bile must relieve these, and mercury has 
this undoubted effect.* The loss of the hepatic 
function in cholera seems to be in common with 
almost all others, and its restored action is al« 
WM a sign of reaction in tho system at large ; 
still mercury is not an antidote, nor will it change 
the qualities of the blood, but it will stimulate 
the functions to renewed energy in tho specific 
process on which such a change depends.' ^ 

Croton oil, a remedy possessing high powers 
over the liver and portal system, was employed 
in doses of two drops, oonrblned with one grain 
of opium, as a means of rousing tho billmy 
function into activity, and changing the secretion 
from the intestines, and in these points. of view, 
next to mercury, 1 think it was the most useful 
medicine tried by us. 1 am not quite prepared 
to explain the whole range of its modus operandi\ 
but the fact of its quieting gastric irritation, and 
controlling the serous evacuations from the 
mucous membrane of the intestines and stomach, 
was fully established, and it olmviated the dis- 
tressing symptoms of bad coses, and apparently 
restored others to a reactive stage. It is a medi- 
cine, even without opium, that promises to be 
useful in the highly congestive cases where pro- 
fuse diBcharges have not taken place, and with 
sedatives id those Where bleeding has been em- 
ployed. ^ 

Viacetate of Lead^^ln the early stages of the 
more severe attacks, and in those {(rhere thero 
was very little dischugo from tho mucous lining 
of th^ intestines, this remedy was not exhibited. 
In oases, however, wher&the serous evacuations 
were proruse, and rapidly hurrying on the col- 
lapse, and also in others where these did not 
cease with the signs of reaction, we usually em- 
ployed this very valuable medicine in doses of 
from half a gram to a grain, united with | or 
of a gi'ain of acetate of morphia, dvery hour or 
two, till the object in view was attained. It was 
generally used after a Urge dose of calomel and a 
small one of opium had been given to quiet the 
vomitii^g sad gastric irritation, and stimulate the 
liver. Although often dUap^inted in the use 
of this medicine in dysent^, I was agreeably 
surprised to find it very sucoesaful in the diar- 
rhceal stages of ehedera, and by far the best that 
I know of ibr this very troublesoma and often 
prolonged symptom ; anil I must confijM that its 
b^efi^ eAmtis were much more msnueatui the 
third or fourth, or mildest, grades of the disease, 
which X have elsowhere mentioned ; for, htaom 
of those grave and' almost unoonquerakiloiorBMi 
that marked the outbreak, the Womftiitg and 
puiging were arrested in a quiok aXv^ defkWyd 
manner, yet tho funotiona of the kaart,^ 
and Im^B rapidly suodnmbed to the dit(toae» of 
which thme ass but symptoms^ 

The combined use of tartainasd ontiittoa jr and 
bydrocysnio acid was triad lu a aeriea of Caaes»> . 
but with ao little aupesto.'t^t ‘ware not 
sorted to a seoonA lime* ;SoweFeri of 1^# 
vantaita to be deiitid from % 1ai| 
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g^iTen by itself* I can bear very decided testimony. 
In that stage which itemaina lor seTeral days 
after the first and most terrible shock has been 
warded off, and which is marked by gastric 
imtation. vomiting, retohinp and hiccough, I 
found that hydrocyanic acid* m dwei of one drop 
•rery hour, had |^at effect in allaying or re- 
moTing thine rery diatroafing symptoms, thus 
giving the system time to resume a more healthy 
action. The effect of the medicine was transient, 
and it required to be steadily kept up ; however, 
it left none Sf^those prostrating feelings and 
effects consequent on the use of opium, the only 
other remedy at all .to be confided in in such a 
state. 

The acknowledged value of opium in this and 
all other diseases of the intestinal canal, marked 
by proftuc purging and aposmodic action, scarcely 
requires to be noticed. It Ihs generally used in 
combination with some mercurial preparation, 
croton oil, or in enemas, and in small doses ; for 
the use of opium«aB only a lesser of two evils in 
a disease marked by much depression of the 
animal and vital functions. 

Siimtdi, — Although some question the utility 
of this class of remedies under any circumstances, 
yet I cannot see on what clear principle they do 
80, while both practice and analogy arc decidedly 
favourable to their being used. 

Over -stimulation in a disease like chdlera 
every one must admit to be g grievous and, per- 
haps, occasionally fatal error ; but the moderate 
use of anytliing that temporarily rouses the sys- 
tem iVom an almost sudden suspension of anima- 
tion must offer some probable good result, even 
in the most unpromising ^ases. There urc few 
other diseases in which great prostration of 
strength or collapse occurs where medical men 
do not gi>o stimulants ; why then should they be 
considered useless in cholera ? In syncope life 
would oitcn become extinct if stimulation was 
^not applied to the nervous system to rouse the 
languid action c€ the heart. In cholera, where 
the heart and respiratory functions appear to be 
suddenly overponfcrcd and almost arrested, and 
thereby all the pre-existing mischief in the brain 
and other organs are aggravated, it seems to bo 
consonant to common reasoning to expect that 
any means will be beneficial which temporarily 
awakens the dormant energy of all the nervous 
centres and systein, and consequently enables 
the v.nrious cnfcebleci viscera materiiAly to re- 
aume their duties with even a pgrtial degree of 
Teaction, w]^ch may gradually terminate in a 
healthy or restorative condition of the whole. 
The reciprocal inttuflsnee existing between the 
brain and the heart shows that the one cannot 
be shspended for anv length of time without the 
oth» also failing. If the function of the heart 
is interrupted, we have no way, except through 
the medium of the nerves, of applying a stimulus 
to it. Even if the loss of nervous energy was 
the sole and direct cause of this interruption, and 
the brain is ill able to bear any exoitemont, still 
it is the only medium that occasionally remains 
of renewing the expiring ^tion of the vascular 
system. In fact, this constitutes the real dif- 
ficulty in treating cholera; and of #wq. great 
evils, wc have but the c&oice of what theory and 
experience, in my humble opinion, prove to be 
the lesser* I have had sad proof of how un- 
availing this as well as every other mode of 
treatment is in the mver oases of cholera. All 
that can ^ Ibid is, uiat moderate and judicioualy 
applied a&iulation holds out a ohanoe of auocesa 
when the system is not too for gone to be sus- 
ceptible of it, and in euch a contingency it can 
do no iiaifttt. The extraorditflurily nw oases of 
ooi^e 0 ii|IH Ibfer among those convalescent from 
cholera U t proof that this practice, generally 
cfibpted by HU, led to no ultenoi mischief. 

In meh who were accustomed to drink three 
or four lafge drams of strdhg amok li^pily, the 
w of sCimuH was erven more indispensably ne- 
cessiry than in temperate persons. The former 
bear sudden depmllotiu^very ill, espeeikUy if 
)^depia|^ or evaodMioiia tem the 
▼Msw Shnoe, whm ihe 

pommwm reiddl||piflildogt 


invariably diluted with a large proportion of 
water, for the stomach would not bear it raw, 
H'CS used. Wine, beer, aiftmonia, ether, camphor, 
ol. cajeput, ol. carui, assafoctida, &c., w'ore also 
employed, according to peculiu circumstnucf s ; 
and in certain stages of the disease, while the 
tise of brandy was confined to the stages of col- 
lapse, that of wine and beer was more generally 
resorted to in the period of Convalescence, and in 
very many cases they wero the only fluids that 
could be retained on the stomach. 

The oil of cloves, ammonia, and ether were 
given on the admission of the bad cases, where 
life seemed to bo rapidly sinking; and camphor 
and assafeotida were found more useful in the 
stages of recovery, to allay the gastric and in- 
testinal irritation, and remove the cons^uent 
weakness. Ammonia ll an invaluable remedy, 
and, from its utility in cases of poisoning from 
charcoal, it promises always to be so in cholera. 

We found stimulants exhibited in the form of 
injcctionH per ano a most efficacious mode of in- 
troducing their influence into the system. Sago 
enemas, with brandy or wine, and a few drops of 
tincture opii, were often attended by favourable 
and almost unexpected results in rallying cases 
apparently beyond recovery. I have often seen 
the rise of the pulse and action of the cutaneous 
secretion take place within a few minutes after 
this had been exhibited, and where the same 
stimulant taken by the mouth had completely 
failaA* In the low stages following the first 
twenty-four or forty- eight hours, m which the 
stomach is irfttable, and only kept quiet by hy- 
drocyanic acid, 1 found that enemas of wine and 
sago were of the greai^est advantage in supporting 
the patient till the natural channel for ossimila- 
tion was practicable. 

Diluents and Drinks.— Kcgarding these there 
is also considerable medical difference of opinion. 
Now, wliile it seems to me that large quantities 
of drink distend the vessels and predispose the 
system to the disease in certain stafes of the air, 
and that all causes wliich create thirst, or the 
necessity for drink, should be avoided during 
the prevalence of cholera, yet, when once the 
disease has developed itself, the case is very 
different. When, alter the whole surface of the 
skill and mucous membrane of the intestines are 
put into operation, and have rapidly drained 
away the fluid part^lff the blood, and the vessels 
ore left flaccid, or pittpally filled with thick de- 
teriorated blood, it is obvious that one of the 
most pressing indications of cure is, to replace 
the loss by a simple substitute, and as speedily as 
posslblo. The stomach is almost the only channel 
by which this can bo accomplished, and water is 
the most natural element, either pure or slightly 
mixed with some simple stimulus to render it 
palatable. Nafuro instinctively demands it; 
and, if our men lived more simply, pure water 
would in such cases always be the natural 
beverage. However, altliough a few could take 
nothing but pure water, by far the majority re- 
quired it either in the form of soda-water or 
lemonade, or to be mixed with brandy in a weak 
degree; for it was remarkable that not a single 
man could use raw spirit* although daily jic- 
customed to it when in health, while a larf^e 
libation of witter with a little brandy would he 
quietly on the stomach. The groteful prepara- 
tion of soda-water was much rmished, and, with 
a few drops of tinct. opii or brandy, generally 
IVemau^. Even if the small quantity of oar- 
bonie acid gas cbuld have got into the system, it 
could have done little or no harm ; for it is be- 
cause the carbon of the blood is not changed to 
carbonic acid that ilds so much more deleterious. 
However, I bdieve a Dr. Parkin has asserted 
"that in Spain carbonic acid is a speoiflo ; nay, 
that pare earbon is equally powerfiiil in checking 
cholera. This is a little too much : the first is a 
palliative of Ste gastric aymptomS ; and the last, 
if it could be introduced into the systim, would 
be positively injurious. The great irritability of 
the gas^ ayiiem may aoeount the capriee 
and difikreiit •pneiltee te Mak whioh we eh* 
•emdtSOgM hSmig to letiiit one 
fluid, and othen, mt tryhig «v«iy.lcMkiiN)w 


at last fine one that they did noi io)( 1 1 . A f?w 
drops of nitrous acid in water ocoaHiouully ar- 
rested the vomiting when everything clhc iailod. 
Even if on principle I had had doubts regarding 
the use of diluents ad Ubitum, it would have 
been difficult to refuse, the incessant, painful, and 
universal cravings for drink of men dying, and 
alone seeking this simplgand, I believe, natural 
My late experiraoc confirms me in tlie 


relief. 


opinion that water, and if noadble pure and cold 
maybe allowed to the'piticnt after a profuse 
withdrawal of ilie Berum of the blogd has token 
place. 1 have seen three or four draugfits of this 
Bgrallowcd and rejected, but the fiith and all 
subsequently taken remained. 

External Applicationa, — The remedies under 
this head must in a great measure be considered 
as stimulantH to the nervous extremities spread 
out on the skin ; and, as nil agree in the necessity 
for and the benefits which ai crue from these, it 
appears inconsistent tiiat doubts ^hould be enter- 
tained of the saine principle when administered 
to another set ofneives, tliose of the stomach and 
intestinal canal. Frictions applied to the whole 
body gavci temporary relict in the hopeless cases, 
and contributed towards recovery of the 
others. In^ddition to these, hot applications of 
water in bottles, sand or brun m bags, &.c., wero 
found useful in supporting or restoring the natural 
heat of the body. Counier-irritation, or rather 
stimulation, was also tried, by means of scalding 
water, to vesicate the skin over the epigastrium 
ill some cases, and turpentine over the abdomen 
in others. The most valuable remedy, however, 
of this kind was mustard sinajiisms ; and in the 
greater number of cascH the whole chest and 
abdomen were ruljbcdwitli a tliick liiumrnt of 
mustard mixed with water. The stimulus cf 
this was often felt when other apparently more 
efficacious remedies failed. 1 found another 
good effect from the friction with mustard, in 
arresting the profuse colliquative sweats which 
seemed to drain off the watery parts of thq blood 
quite as rapidly and more continuously than even 
by the intestinal discharges. In not n few cases 
whore this cutaneous process was hiiiryii^ tho 
case lapidly to a fatal termination atte# the 
purging had ceased, l^had tin* whole body rubbed 
with a thin mixture of mustard in water, and 
almost invariably with the desired result of' 
stopping the over-abundant pcr««piration, and 
assisting in bringing about reaction. AVc must, 
therefore, consider mustard, os an cxteinal ap- 
plication, to be ope of the must useful auxiliaries 
in our possession m thcAreatmcnt ot chulera. 

In tho recuperative stages such a variety of 
collateral symptoms and lo^l determination woic 
experienced, that to enter into the eijually di- 
versifiod modes of treatment respectively em- 
ployed would involve an account of half the 
diseases of vital organs in the nosological tabic. 
Gastric irritation and debility of the stomach and 
intestines were tho most prominent, and required 
almost incessant attention to the nature of tlie 
aliment and the state of the bowels, as tlic 
slightest acridity tended to produce diarrhefra, or 
a relapse of the more fatal form of tho disease. 
In such cases, blisters to the epigastrium, light 
nutritious diet, the use of small dbses of blue pill 
and rhubarb, very small doses of ol. riciui, seldom 
exceeding a drachm, to clear out the bowels, tho 
use of quassia, gentian, simarouba, and^inine, 
&c., were alternately resorted to, accofej^ ta 
the case. I was much surprised to find so verjr 
few cases in which hepatic derangement of any 
consequence predominated in the seconfiary 
stages of this disease ; and it convinces me that, , 
instead of the primary of cholera being 
connected with «ie liver, arlt Is alleged by some, 
that organ is only affected in common with 
others of vital importance. Congestion of the 
brain was even a more ftequent and grave 
sequela of the disea|ie than thatof the liver ; .and 
in a fern oases the patient lay for a day or in 
a state, mdullly ending in oomh and 
deatk, in spita of every dPort. 

Out of m 400 oasea in the regiment, abont 
thirty vrm followed by rela^ once, an^abont 
of theso^ by Js seoona, whictf gOnendiy 
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proY^ l|l^. 8ome m(»n wcro well and out of 
for ^vcml days when they had a re- 
l4lp46> oSnd were brought back as bad as on the 
ocoailldft, and terminktiiig fatally in the aame 

iThd greater jurpftf^on recovered without any 
oon^ecutiTe Mm- I was not prepared to' 
expeet. The ntiAher attacked with mer was 
about one in eight, aii4 the mortality in this stage 
was nearly in the sanb ratio. The fever waa in 
a low, typhoid, congestive type, in which little 
could be \lone beyond local abstraction of blood 
from the iiqvad, small doses of oalomel, and d 
phorctic medicines, followed by tonics and wii 

Now, although fever was not a common at- 
tendant on the secondary stages of pholera of the 
most severe kind, yet a lar^ number of coses 
returned under this head, were admitted after 
the lirst violent outbreak of cholera, and had all 
the ai)pcaTance of mild oases of that discosu for 
the nrst six of eight hours ; viz., vomiting, 
purging of cox^ee-looking matter, nausea, thirst, 
coldness of the akin, pallid features, scjuidid ex- 
pression, anxiety and tossing ubouV in bed, 
cramps of the bom||la or legs, &c. While one 
out ox fbur or these oases rtfn into spas- 

modic cholera, the others would terminate in 
^ver, and were registered as such, showdug all 
the characters of low remittent. As those casrs 
were at the close of the cholera, 1 really believe 
that they were men with greater innate stamina, 
who had both resisted the disea&e longer, or thus 
got over it in a more favourable form, than tlioAe 
who had first been attacked ; itll kuoiv that out- 
Svard appearance is not always u siguoi real vital 
strength. 

In concluding these remarks on the medical 
treatment of cholera in the 86tli Kegiment, 1 
cannot disguise from myself that when once the 
disease has laid hold of the system, and bursts 
forth in all that appalling form which is cha- 
ractcri|tic of a moribund state in almost all dis- 
eases, that our remedial moans offer but faint 
hope of arresting it; and under every circum- 
stance wc can only attack the disease by eun- 
troUVlg or correcting a few ot the more strongly 
developed symptoms, jSn it is too, generally, in 
other complaints belonging to the physician, 
^ut, although thus limited in the exercise of our 
protession, much may be done, and it a tenth of 
the victims can thereby be snalched from the 
fury of the pestilence, it i** an amplo stimulus 
for erfertion. After all, mci^cal men must, 
generally speaking, be Imbscrvient to Nnturo, 
and, by studying her purposes through the signs 
and HymplotUK which she displays in ahiiuimal 
conditions of the body, thereby cndoiivouv to 
assist or tor ward them. 

There is one remedy which we could nf)t em- 
ploy, because it u as not withim* our reach, nor 
Were there any apparatus at tliis out-station 
capable of applying it to the system. 1 allude to 
the use of oxygen gas or nitrous oxide, diluted 
with common air and inhaled into the lungs. 1 
bdieife that this hns been tried in Kussia and 
elsewhere, but un so limited a scale, and under 
circumstances with which wc arc not conversant, 
that it is genexUly agreed that it has not been 
sufficionlly tested ; but in a country like India, 
whore llm malady returns annually with the 
segsQrt fc it ought to have a fair trial ; and for 
IhisAmljbso the means of quickly preparing the 
and prosorying it for use, and an appa- 
ratus W 'dilutiiig it with comraou air and in- 
haling it into thcltings, oujjht alwnyp to be ready 
, at oi^r great milj^ary stations ; nay, I go so far 
as to suggest thatt ijpU the respiratory process 
is so feeble that th jKuhgs are ciot adequately 
distendSd, it would be well to assist, by gentle 
means, every inspiratory by an inflating 
machine, so managed that the power could lie 
regulated by whioh this gas^Ua Vemedy might 
be forced into the bronchise. The loss^f the 
function of the muscles for expanding the chest, 
and the unogidizod state of tlie blood in oases 
whn h begin with dang^iis collapse, are qkite 
as jiutjftable reasons for such a practice M ina- 
pCnded animation. The stkduius of oxygega ^Is 
the most natural of all that qpn be intr^Tflbd 


into the system. However, even this remedy, 
under the most favourable circumstance, cannot 
be expected to bo universally or, perhaps, even 
genmlly successful; but, if it Is capable of, 
sav^g one- tenth more than the practice mthcr to 
found to fall so signally in every part of the globe, 
it»qf^eritB attention. In all ban cases of cholera, 
the lesion of the sdUfis produced by the morbid 
state of the fluids ana their congestive state, 
must very often be irreparable, oven if we could 
restore the former 4nd remove the latter. The 
symptoms which constitute cholera are but the 
indications of a sudden climax to a gradual series 
bf morbid changes, and by their removal we 
do not always stop the general effect of those 
changes. It is, therefore, by preventing or 
mod%ing the latter thfit we can hope for the 
most efficient mode of checking cholera. 

We shall, therefore, close this report by a few 
remarks, arising out of our rcoent experience, on 
the iji’ophylactic moans which promise to check 
the pestilent epidemie under consideration. Not, 
however, that wo think there is anything new, 
but more because they will serve to illustrate 
our newly acquired notions of tlie disease being 
dependent ou«a diathesis of the system casised 
by an excess of the ordinary constituents of the 
atino'-phcre, and not by specific poison. 

In the account of the treatment I perceive 
that, in passing over numerous minor remedies, I 
omitted to mention the utility of custor-oil,^t in 
the grave forms or acute stages of the dffase, 
but in the condition of the system iidiich indicates 
a choleric diathesis, and in the premonitory and 
convalescent periods, I do not know a moic 
valuable and safe remedy fii the diarrhccas, at- 
tended by gastrie irritation, that so universally 
prevailed along with the more appalling malady. 

For weeks before cholera broke out, ten, 
twelve, or even twenty men, would daily report 
thomsclvos with slight luxi^ of bowels, and a 
small dose of two drachm»« or castor-gil set them 
all to rights. 1 believe that by early admission 
into hospital, and the exhibition of small and 
repeated doses of this inedicme, the congestive 
condition of the system, especially of the nie- 
Bontcric and puitul vessels, would be gently and 
safely removed without running into a more 
dangerous form. Such I am persuaded was the 
case very often in our rc|imeiit. Castor-oil is 
the only purgative that jHtonHider safe when 
cholera prevads, and evoWRiis in small doses 
ranging from two to throe drachms. In fact, 
long before the cholera broke out I made it a 
practice never to give any laxative except castor- 
oil in small doses to men not in the sick list ; and 
so fidly has this system answered my expectation, 
that it is now a standing rule in the hospital that 
oithci in constipation or diarrbcca nothing but 
castor-oil be given, unless tlio men are put under 
a regular system of treatment, 

Suffffcst%o?is Oil the Means ofpreventmg OtUbreaks 
of C/iokra. — Theso are founded on the following 
opinions of the nature of the disease, viz. 

1. That its origin is unconnected with any 
specific poison spread by contagion, generated in 
tFie ttir, or by localities. 

Tiiut, like scurvy, it is a disease resultant 
on a certain diathesis, engendered by the united 
action of high temperature, a large proportion of 
vapour suspended in the atmosphere, and im- 
peded ventilation on the surface of the earth, 
whetherlfrQm natural or accidental causes, fol-. 
lowing on the dry and cool winds of the oliposite 
season ; or, still more so, by sudden alternations of 
these causes, which must annually be expected 
to recur in India, varying degree with the 
season and latitude, 

3. That the changes leading to a ** choleric*', 

diathesis are pore or less gradual, but, under on 
intense depoo of the general or exciting oausea, 
may rapidly reach the cUmax of open and aud'* 
dcnly fatal disease* ^ # 

4. That this diatli6ei|, or tendency to cholera^ 
may exist in a latent degree for a long time afb^r 
the ultimate or primary causes have cooaedA ^ 
become insignifloant, and ready to buret ISc^ 
by fl xffitm g M AO BjorlfMi. ^ 

, 6, That the chdlerio diatheaia wdl be fSsetdred 


and hastened by dose an^ ill- ventilated houses 
or localities, by the humid of jungles, marshes 
or rivers, or soa-air, ospeciany If sto^ant, and 
be hurried into activity by everything wKich 
exhausts the P^sicfll strength, or demssee the 
nxind* suoh as iRxg pfurades, prolonged ^hatdhee, 
especially 1 a hot moist wealner, or CTposu^ to 
cold vrlnda, the niehlf^air or dews, tnQ eifecti of 
damp clothes after fatiguing journeys, or irritating 
articles of food or drink taken into the stomach. 

6. That hitherto no certain anti^tal treatment 
hue been found out, and that ail that is left for 
us is to control symptoms, and to correct* the 
altered quidity of the blood. 

7* That when the disease is once allowed to 
break out it is as fatal as ever ; but re there ia 
every reason to think that by proper attention to 
propnylactic means ^e diathesis may be modj^ed 
and gradually removed without aerious oonse- 
quences, especially if all exciting causes are 
avoided, it becomes the duty of thm who have 
control over the latter not to wilt ^Hrtho diseaso 
has burst out, even in a less appalling form than 
in the 8Gth llcgimcnt. 

The climate of India cannot he changed, nor 
pucuUur seusoiLS in which causes of cholera exist 
in an extraordinary degree be foreseen, but by 
being always prepared to meet such contingencies 
we ehall be on the safe side. 

When the day arrives that meteorology is not 
merely confined to* a fi'W loose observations on 
the thermometer and barometer, but is extended 
to daily and minute observations on the electrical 
and hygro metrical states ot the air, the force and 
directions of the winds, -and the extent of the 
connection between them, then the etiology and 
prevention of cholera, ns well as other diseases, 
will be bettor uiulcrstood and turnci^ to some 
practical value. It will then he known whether 
tt climate is humid or not, even without the ne- 
ccsbity of taking “clouils" and **rain'’ as the 
only evidence of this. , n ’ 

When the tempi rature is 00® by day and HO® 
night, with the dew-point at HO®, and remains 
long ill this state, or is iicc ompanied by calms or 
light winds, cholera may be looked out for. ^ It 
is possible, or perhaps probable, that in airy 
open barracks, and the men are not exposed to 
fatigue, it may not breali out at the time ; but, if 
they have been long under the influence of such 
a climate,* they will be liabK' to bo seized with 
cholera, from slight exciting causes, even after a 
fiivourahlc sealbn has set in ; and this ought t% 
be remembered by those in charge of coiqis. 

If such a state <if the air ^ddenly follows cool 
or even hot, dry winds, or alternates with them, 
the consequences may still more be dreaded. In 
fact, wifh the setting in'of hot weather and sea 
winds, in May, June, and July, cholera mag bo 
anticipated, ifigh mean temperature and mois- 
ture seem to have more effect than a great range 
between the day and night ; as during the hot 
winds. 

The localities for a cantonment to avoid foyer, 
us well us cholera ought, of course, to be as high, 
open, dry, and exposed to breezes as possiMe. 
Low ground, the banks of rivers, HWamps, or 
places* sheltered by woeds^ jungle, or hilfi, are 
unfavourable. The seaooast has advantages and 
diaad vantages : if ilie wind prevail from the sag 
all the yoar round, of course the climate is like 
an island, (a) and is comparatively cool and 
equable ; but when it is affected by liad wihdi 

for six mouthy, and by those from tiSie sea 
next six, this effect is greatly abated qr foft 
Still, even in the last case, good bamokif on Un 
elevated aite will*bo so exposed to < 
and thorough ventilation, as in a«£ 
correct effects eff the humidity* * 
ments on the seaside, hoirever, da lit Xnrrl 
when the tents ore soaking wet in the i 

from the dews and iea-breez4^ health ... 

long preserved. Blevution. and wffl 

always render the oodst much foore , heaJthT 
than the interi or. thirlt^^ l^poto 

fa) IW# ia nartrlt the caaewit 
KaUbar coast and aouf' 

Indian peninaola. 
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the level of the sea will be an important point 
to gain, as the quantity of vapour existing in tho 
most (^angeroas of all forms, that at the point of 
gotidenaatioa at flight, decreases rapidly upwards 
nrmn the l^vel of the earth. ^ ^ 

On ^ aubject of banacB, I auppoee every- 
thing is 4pne in Mia that, is j^oi^ble ; but I 
eemess Jhat those at Kumohee are not on such 
a principle as 1 should oonaider fit for a hot 
country sutneot to chojera. 

o* built in 8<fMo% in order that 
each sho^d ha^ the uninterrupted benefit of 
the prevailing winds in tho hot months, they ore 
built in rows, and the front line arrests a light 
breeee before it gets to those behind. Then the 
oanteem aiid school, and other high buildings, 
are m front of ^1. l^iagme that ground is not 
WMtiug in India, to any form which is 

likely to bo conducive to the maintenanci* of 
health a mdag the troops. I would suggest that 
barracks gM|||ld always be so built that the wind 
will alwaj^Rlow through every building unim- 
peded by tho others : many would think its ap- 
pearance quite as pleasing and military as tho 
other. • '* 

Great attention is given to allow tho heated air 
or lighter gases to escape by the roof, but 1 see 
no effective plan at Kurrachoo for the removal of 
® ijore deleterious body, carbonic acid gas, 
which, being heavier than common air, sinks to 
the lower stratum of air in the barrack, or that 
^hich men arc sleeping. As 1 have already 
shown that the state of the atmosphne, in hot 
and humid weather, is sufficiently deteriorated 
to be hurtful to the syfttetu, without tho further 
addition of the most destructive and deadly 
poisoii, in auatTiul form, which Ave arc acquainted 
with, an 1 which is hourly generated in large 
quantities by respiration, and, of (Ciurse, in pro- 
portion to the numbers in one room, it is, there- 
uocesflary that sopie opening at the level of 
the fioor should always bo made in buildings, to 
allow the heavy carbonic acid generated in bar- 
^®^*^^oiiis to follow tho natural law of gravity, 
and flow out below, as it wdll never rise to tlie 
upper part of the apartment. This is a glaring 
defect in the Kurrachee barracks, for when the 
dooia are shut at night, the consequences must 
be bad ; and at the moment when cholera was 
breaking out in the camp, we fohnd out, on a 
medical board, not only that tho doorS*w ere shut 
at night, but the window's alsq^ Among other 
recommeuc^tions on this occai>iun, therc^w^as one 
to have tho windows in two halves, so that the 
lower part could Uj closed and tho upper left 
open. However, openings in the walls at the 
level of the floor would, in a great pleasure, 
counteract the evil cunscquoncc of the windows 
and doors being closed in tho course of tlie night 
b^ tho men w'ho ore lying immediately under 

As it is weU known that long marches are a 
very powerful exciting cause of cholera, so it is 
aUo shown to have boon a predisposing one at 
Kurrachee, as the regimimts that had returned 
frenn Bhawulpore sufferea in a double or treble 
woportionto those that were stationamr, ..Every- 
thing ought to be dineto lesson the faUgucs of 
a march during its performance ; and, on a corps 
arriving at cantonments, it should bo considered 
as a body unusually predisposed to disease, and 
Ueated accordingly. , 

I NotldM ia more conducive to render a march n 
Msy th^keeping a good distance between the 
oomponioa; nay,l should say, the subdivisions 
to be kept apart twenty yards or so } 
for the •ranks to onen out ; 
m 6n more easily to themselves, and . 

hate the air circulating about them; and they <1 
are thiu not only refreshed, but the perspiration 
so that on halting their clothes are 
^ • poJIftt not easily to bo at- 
tmefu,_iMthe military authorities do nSt like an 


inetd, Mthe military authorities do aSt lie an 
such as a regiment 
tWchii^ yards betwmm every 

^ ^ prjsettoe of 

oertotnly will save aoldieri from stuoh Mgue. 


Although little disposed to advocate the uhc of I 
spirit rations^ JL do not thftik that it in likely to 
be beneficial to men who, on arriving at ihc» new 
ground for encamping, are wet with pcr&p nation, 
and have to wait for an hour or two till their 
tents come up. • 

In short all parados, (a) drills, and duties, 
which fatigue the men and induce thirst, ought 
to be guar&d against during ** cholera weather.*' 
At such times the body in ix^apabloof sustaining 
any physical exertion without risk of being fol- 
lowed by tho disease. 

With rewd to the movement of a regiment 
on the miuady breaking out, as a provention of 
its spread, there is some reason foi a difference 
of opinion. For two d^s after our corps i^ved 
to tho elevated ridge ftver the sea at CAisre 
Bunder, the disease raged with fearful rapidity ; 
and when it began to subside, it was simulta- 
neously with that of tho 00th Rifles, which regi- 
ment had remained in barracks all the time ; and 
it had finally ceased with the latter before it did 
so with our and other corps under canvas in open 
spaces of country. However, 1 think much is to 
be gained by a move to a short distance, not ex 
ceoaing a mile or two, and pitchiLg the tents in 
an open position, wide apart, and with con- 
siderable intervals between the companies. But 
recent experience has taught me that a longer 
march is iiijurious, from conseq^uonccs entailed 
on % movement, us much tvs ^o mere march 
itself, perhaps. 

. In India, any change which would substitute 
more vegetable and less animal food in the ration 
of the soldier, during the hot months when he 
takes no adequate exercise, would tend to lessen 
the effects of a choleric state of the body. 
'Fhoory, and th# natural habits of the natives of 
hot and cold climates, corroborate this opinion ; 
and, it the priucipliii® admitted, the arrangements 
for practically g|||pfi efiect to it will readily 
occur, even to n9|Kedioal authonty. 

Finally, there ought to bo ample means of ab- 
lution and of bathing near every barrack, as 
( utaneous exhalation, the* onlv means of pre- 
venting congestion, greatly depends on the 
tleanliness of the skin, as well as on an eva- 
porating state oi tho atmosphere. 

(Signed) Alexandkk Thom, 

Si ^geon, H.M . 8 CUl R egiment. 

THE PHYSIOGNOMY OF DISEASES OR 
SEMEIOTICS IN THEIR ASSIMILATIVE 
CHARACTERS. 

By OEOKQK OORFE (Author of “A Popular Treatito on 
the KidiiL 7 /' Sco.), of the Middlesex Hospital. 
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CLASS V. 

Abdominal Soiziires ; Countetumce pinched. 
From colic. 

„ „ pictonum. 

„ gallstones. 

„ urinary do. 

„ spasm of gaU-bladder. 

„ gaatrolgU. 

„ cholera. 

,, constipation. 

„ intussusception. * 

„ hernia. 

„ aseaxides. 

, „ peritonitis. 

^ „ „ nervou*. 

*> „ acute. 

If the pli 3 raiog&omy of oorebral diseaBes has its 
peoultarity in th% lethiurgic countenance, and 
that of thoraoie leases la its dusky oounte- 
Qanoe, then most assuredly those scute and 
exqunit^y painful attacks inifiie abdominal 
vsa0era mast exhibit their eharaeteristic traits in 
the physiognomy in a moat striking mannar. 
It has 'been already remarked, that whilst the 
oouRtenanee, on the erne head, is so very ex- 
preseive of dielasa wheu it exista in either of 
the three httfe eavitie% so on the other hand 

(a) LutMA of i))S «v«ainn, tfk BMidw M , 
biigaMda^ou^totwina^ttHAfi. . j 


the change of colour, the tinge, the emacia- 
tion, the peculiar oast of the whole iaco is 
soiiiotim(‘H more expressive of tho disease than 
thr‘ features thcmsolves^ In short, one may 
offer the general remark, that an alteration in 
the fpaturea of the oountenWtQ Constitutes the 
main physiognomfbal ohaii^^.fn A0UtG diseases 
of vital organs; whilst sltlration in the 
colour, substance, vigour, arid health of the faoe 
is peculiar to the ohronie changes in organs 
which may ultimately destroy life. 

Let us, for example, go to the bedside of a 
patient suifeTing from an acute seialar|^ elther^f 
colic or of pentouitis, and we may norio^ first, 
the corrugations of tlie orbicularis oouU ; the 
knitted brows, a perpendicular furrow formed 
thereby from tlie base of tho nose up the forer 
head, the retraction upwards and outwards of 
the inner ports of the thceks, the slight dilata- 
tion of the nostrils, the half-opened mouth, with 
its angles drawn outwards, the chin thrown 
slightly forwards, and tho teeth clinched; con 
we not read the seat of pain as though we heard 
it expressyl by the sull'orur ? riuebed features, 
such as these, oannol, physiologically, brloiig to 
cerebral disSaso, and certainly the phrenic nerve 
cannot command the muscles of the face so as to 
produce this kind of physiognomy. The brain, 
as a visous, is endowed witli no more sensation 
than the heart or iho lungs ; but the intimate 
communicationH of the abdominal viscera, through 
the medium of the great sympathetic, with the 
nerve of expression, tho portio dura, readily ex- 
plain to our minds why so much suffering is 
portrayed on tlie countenance of an individual 
who is labouring under some acute abdominal 
inflammation. 

1 have said nothing hitherto of gait or of pos- 
ture. The patient who labours under abdominal 
pain will not allow the peritoneum to be kept 
on tho stretch by an erect posture ; he therefore 
stoops slightly forward, or, if in bed, he rolls 
from side to side if it bo simple colic, but lies on 
his back if peritonitis exists. The flanks are 
more tender in the latter diigfase, whilst the 
region of the umbilicus is more painful on pres- 
sure in enteritis. On the other hand, firm and 
equal pressure affords relief in a sharp attack of 
colic, or in the passage of gallstones. 

Acute tenderness of the ensiform cartilage and 
a very small space below it attends gastralgia or 
an attack of dyspepsia. A fetid breath, not un- 
like to mercurial ptyalism, accumpanies vk fit of 
oolica pictonum.* But ef peritonitis has gone on 
to effusion of coagulablc lymph, or enteritis to 
incipient gangrene, or intussusception and 
hernia to sphacelus, then, in addition to the 
above sketch of the physiognomy of these dis- 
eases, we have nut only pinched features, but a 
haggard, distTMeod, ana most anxious coun- 
tenance ; Hie Ups and cheeks are moistened with 
a clammy or groasy secretion, and a slight cast 
of horror can be read in the countenance of a 
patient thu& dangerously affected. The mind is 
unclouded in oil these diseases at their onset, 
and tho respiratory organs are rarely disturbed 
in their functions. My kind friciid and our late 
valued house-surgeon, Mr. Ha||iey, whilst of- 
ficiating for me during my temporary absence 
from town, Toceived two men into, the mediool 
wards, both of them by trade hoube-JHBtws. 
They were placed under the core of the MMioteiV 
of tho week, Dr. Seth Thompson, frer^ 

similarly affected ; the countenance in was 
anxious, tho features pinched, the abdom^j|i^j 


ardinary treatment for couca pmtoiim jxw hOe 
sucoeed— such as warm baths with ccwSoRB 
Ltion. of wuB wrttr whiUt in Ae ^ 
pisms, opium, aiui oolomel— Dr. Tbompscin 
ord!^^ them ho4k to be bled in the Mu to 
fainti$^ This had its desfro^effeot in s 

the spasmodic action oi the musoulm cos(C o( tho 
bowels was overcome, and they iegen to aot 
cepiei^ with M&ct ?sUef to,ibt» tmtMt; 

in the OIM mm ^ »jrw|" 
npier aggravated than otherwise. 
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mi4 worse, calomel and opium were freely 
adllllbiiirtored, little or no pain was expenenced 
on ihOMdutf the abdomen, still the oountenaaice 
iNlMye^bre distress than was warranted by 
Jb ttnohht of pain, fhe bowels would not act ; 

supervened, and we were persuaded 
Wi ^thet datiiSiBSoeption or intomal bania 
qOHM Oiens walifh t&e oodtiinuMt af tboio 
Hbnoldabb lybiptoiiii; h# rapidly mnd 
Aid ianteys after nis admiaiion, natlu bad no 
evasuation from the bowels for a lortai^ht. 
l!be» was^ fbnnd a whipcord*Uke band of me- 
sentery Vising aver the bowels the ilium, and 
glippiag At as firmly as if it bad boeu tied by 
dexterity. There was ailso entedtia and 
peritoneal infiaBunation tha a4|aoant parts. 

Very soon after the oeouneiioe of the above 
two oases, I wes hastily eummoiiM to visit one 
of fhe nurses in the eifr|^ wards, Deo. 1, 
whom I ibmid lying on her back widi a most 
anxious oountenanoa, writhifig in pain across the 
bowels, a rapi&, fame pulse, oold extremities, 
hioooo^, end yomidag. 1 naturally suspected 
intemm herdia, but thb idea was soon removed 
by a free aetion of the bowels from srlme dote 
of eiloa^ii^ and which 1 admimstered. 

Howevui^ the nro^toms became mdre and more 
■lanstiaiih and I was, therefore, desirous of ob- 
tkh&rUm o|Won of one of my senior officers. 

Orawford accordingly visited her, 
andordaiM two dosen leeches to the abdomen, 
a eontinualion of the calomel and opium in 
quantities, the inunction of mercurial 
cintment to the arms, and the following draught 
to allay the vomiting and hiccough 
^ Ao. ^hydrocyanioi dil. m. iv. ; sod. sesej. oarb., 
gr. V, 5 aq. month. vir„ aq, dest., aa. 3 vj. 6tis. 
Her former history was the following 
Ten years ago she was a nurse in an hospital, 
and waa there^d up with a hernia on three se- 
paorate occasions. 

A year and a half ago she was under Dr. Haw- 
kins with jaundioe andgreat depremion of spirits, 
auifering from occasional aevere pain through the 
hepatic region ; and on one occaaion she passed 
some solid lumps from the bowels, which gave 
her great pain in their exit, but which were in- 
esuoiDUBly thrown away (gallstones). She began, 
however, to improve from that time. 

A year ago ine was again on the sick list with ! 
a severe and prolonged attack of midcsna, accom- 
panied with protracted aotive hesmatemesis, so 
that the was at the point of death— pulseless, and 
IKrith told extremities. The crystals of gallic 
add, then prescribed by^Mr. Ainott in six-grain 
doses every four or six hours, arrested any fur- 
ther hemorrhage, and ahe recovered in some 
measure her strenj^ ; but subsequently she be- 
Oeme anasaroous, with albuminous urine, from 
Whioh she perfectly recovered, and resumed her 
duties in a surgical ward. ^ 

The progress of this case, hwever, was un- 
ueually rapid ; and it should be observed that 
the pun, which at the onset of the attack was 
oonftned to the hepatic region, over the space of 
balf-a •crown in size, and was relieved by firm 
pressure, now extended to the flaiiks and pelvis ; 
one siueU fteoal evacuation did not relieve it, and 
the fbafeilM soon became pinched, the oounte- 
aaiice amcious, whilst the vomiting of bilious 
matter wvm fricessant ; the hernia was down, but 
eiatofMaoible. These symptoms increased, 
umwtwed by ar^ and death ensued in thirty- 
elk ttgfbls from the period*of the seisura. 

mtem MmmUtation iiasteen Aourt aflmr 
DmkA— I bere was eeute peritonitis ; the liver 
waetege, pale, and fatty; the gall-bladder 
waa eoiitracted <b ti||satee of half an inch in 
le^hi it was quiteyla, afid was divided into 
two ceespartmenis by aa old band, apparently 
frie eicatnx of the aueouf wnbufie across its 
upper part; the orifice very tortuous, and 
was completely blocked up j^kaall white cal- 
culi, pot more than three gruas In weig^ alto- 
gether; the cystieeihepatic, 'and commii^ cho- 
ledoohus duCa were all filled with bile; the 
duodenum Wia much ffilaied, end Its auCOiip 
membrane*was vaeoular ; a Ohalu of eolarged aad 
Tiaculkr gttmds Uybetwecftthetnoiveaefiii^ 


of the liver and spine below to the right, but p^* 1 
rallel with the hepatic duct. j 

Thm was the sac of an inguinay^emia on the 
left aide, but it oontainod o^y tlffi round liga- 
me^ and hemorrhage hod taken place into the 

should be observed that her habits were 
em those of very great iatemperaaoe. 

My ohiaf dsaire in the present claarijflcatiOB is 
to throw together a few striking cases of acute 
diseases of the abdim&en, in order that the prae- 
titiouer may notice now little dependence is to 
be placed upon a well-arraaged set of symptoms, 
however ingeniously laid down in a didactioibnn 
''throughout medical works for the guidsace of 
the student, and that the general outline end 
bro^featores of these cypeases can only be given, 
whilft the finer shades San only be filled up and 
judiciously weighed in the mind by the expe- 
rienced physician or clinical observer. 

A few days ago 1 was called out of my bed at 
three ▲.x. to see a man who had walked to the 
hospital in order to obtain some relief for a 
violent pain in his bowels. On entering the 
surgery, my eye met a robust and fine young 
man pacing to and fro, with his body half bent, 
his hands on frie abdomen, and uttering gAans 
of agony. On locdung at his countenance, u was 
palpable at one glance that the poor fellow really 
sufiered, and acutely too. He had a moat pecu- 
liar, sharp, and anxioua expression ; his colour 
was gone, and his cheeks presented a greasy sur- 
face and a pale fawn tinge. The pulse was full 
and quick ; the tongue furred, add rather dry ; 
the bowels confined for two days, and he was 
sick. Suspectine hernia, I questioned him, when 
he acknowledgedr that he was ruptured, but had 
not worn a truss lately. On examining the 
scrotum, I found a large inguinffi hernia on the 
right side ; it Was down, very tense, and ex- 
tremely painful ; he, howew, returned it rea- 
dily, yet there was a nodu Mlil t over the inner 
ring. I placed him immedHRy in a hot bath, 
and put ten grains of calomel on his tongue. He 
was then leit in charge of the bath-man, whilst 
1 went to request the attendance and opinion of 
the house-surgeon, Mr. Dixon. I^s gentleman 
agreed with me, that the substance over the ring 
was not intestine, but, as he aaggested, might 
be a thickened jKirtion of the spermatic cord. 
We determined on bleeding him to syncope In 
the bath, and twenty-five cagioes were abstracted 
before he fainted. We had first ii^eoted three 
or four quarts of warm water up ^e bowels 
without any decided relief; but as soon as he was 
comfortably placed in bed he expressed himself 
reUeved beyond all expectation, saying to his 
wife, **Oh, mother, if 1 hadn't come here 1 
should have been a dead man by this time.” 
This was at four o'clock. I thdn left him with 
orders to apply twenty-four leeches to the ab- 
domen, to take two grains of calomel and half a 
grain of opium every four four hours, and to 
keep up a constant fomentation over the bowels. 
At seven 1 was again summoned to him, as the 
pain had recurred. But, before I proceed, it 
would be as well to observe that he distinctly 
stated that he was well the previous day at four 
o'clbek p.M. ; that he sat down in hia chair and 
fell asleep, and was suddenly awoki by an acute 
pain oVer the pubes and around the umbilicus ; 
thathe sentlbr somemsdicine, which he took, and 
went to at nine ; he obtained some relief and 
fdl aslem, but was awoke at twelve, or miii^ght, 
by the vioUdm of tba pain, and got up shortly 
afterwaida, and with great difficulty 8e walked 
to the hospital. Dut to istum. When 1 was thus 
ealled, his oountansnoe wisi greatly altered; 
raittd dissoltttieii was marked in every fisetuss; 
his skin was beoqming gold and clammy ; he had 
passed sevsndjjhbtioiii wfthoiift nriisf^ aad| as he 
expressed a atrong wish to have another hot 
bath, I reluctantly fxmsentid to it. 

At nine am. the name Mne, mqueating ms 
to come up immediatrip* ae they tiere afraid the 
man would die in the bath. 1 mttowed bar into 
the room, ftoring the result, when I fimnd the 
poor tallow lifelest on ih%floor; Ihw had lust 
time to dr^ Urn out of the watar helm hi ex* 


pired, whioh took place exactly sevexfteen hours 
after the accession of the pafai. 

Posf-mortam Examination Actsv qjftar 

DeotA.— There was acute enteritlli of toe ainsU 
intestines, and •onto'Coagulali^t^lyihltaaVer 
peritoneal auxfitoatf toe boweM & sMoring 
the latter thare waa frnuuL at tha aommanea* 
mantofthaiUttm,ittaMrtQrathfilMaraato- 
panot, wito tha muaou saambkina IP hotoldat^ 
everted and puckered that toe apmtuie^ iriillit 
in etoi, was not larger than a aplU Utta There 
was not the slighteat trsoe ohffimasa in this 
part of the bowel, but ita ooimguotts portieps 
were highly inflamed. Tlbra was ao uftsstine 
in the hernial lae. 

1 cannot refrain from adding tha taQowing iil- 
struetlve case also, as recorded in my case- wwk. 
by way of compariaan |rf|h too laat-mantispad 
one. W 


OBSTIPATION DVBINO A FOUTNIQST 
XEBNXA; BZLIABT OALOVLVe, 


■Ti mm>T 

or^ffba^ 


mantoSBUi 
OP. 


Samuel Wilson, admitted under-Rj nawkias, 
Feb. li, aged thirty-five, a bulky man-aervant. 
Was seen first at nye P.X. (candlelight). Ko- 
thixm remarkable in nia general oonditicn ; aays 
he fiiu griping pain across the abdomen imma- 
dUtely below the umbilicus, whicb is relieved 
by lying on his face, or by firm preaaore ; ab- 
domen flaccid and unretisting ; boweb have not 
acted freely since toe 1st of toe month, al- 
too^h he haa taken quantities of apOrient me- 
dicines, and has had enemata; nausea and 
occasional vomiting ; hicoopgh ; tongue furred ; 
pulse 96; skin cool. ^ Cm ascertuning these 
points, he then referred the commencement of 
the attack to a sudden pain in the bowels a fort- 
night ago, which has remained unmitigated ^ 
baths, leetoes, V.S. ad. Sxxx., and a blister. He 
casually told us that ho hod ** a rupture of three 
years* standing,** which proved to be inguinal, 
and was easuy reducoa* by lumsolf; having 
pasted it up, there remained at t'he internal ring 
a distinct Imob, which gave the sensation of a 
knuckle of intestine ; the whole hernia was very 
painful, and had been so since this attack. A 
grilon and half of warm soap and water was 
torown up the bowel by the self-injecting enemo- 
lyringe, but it immediately returned without any 
fiscal matter. During this operation, the hernia 
was kept up by the house-svrgeon's hand, who 
felt the nodule suddenly disappear when a 
gallon hod beep injected. Ho declares that he 
18 a temperate ma^ and always cnTryed a daily 
evacuation from his bowels until this attack. 

Ik* Hst. eflbrv. o. mag. ship., 5 j. 2dis donee 
alvus respondeant. 

15. This morning, on visiting him, he is seen 
to be tinged of a deep yellow in all parts of his 
body. His pain is acute, and he rqeots every- 
thing but the draught. Has had no sleep, and 
the bath ordered early this morning only re- 
lieved him for ten minutes. On pressing toe 
hepatio region he evinces great distress; snd, 
hearing us remark that gallstones might pro- 
bably bo making theii;, way downwards, he said 
that seven years ago his medical attfndaut in^ 
formed, hkn, whilst labpuring under a slirillat 
attack, that he then pasiM'a gallstone. Urine 
contains bile. 

Ik. Bmp. belladonnm reg. hepatb. Bep. hst, 
c. tr opii., m. v. 

16. Has passed twelve watery, iqidtogaiiy- 
coloured, tatid evacuations, some soUdtoattar m 
each of them, but generally watery, whie^ en 
being poured off, leaves numerous darki«bio#d 
lumps at toe bottom of the vessri^ wbto 
dried presented a ftaetallic lustre, jaiA mm mgt 
linot pea-shaped ealfulus was also dutaetaaU 
toe tanner cJudestrine and toe lattarpIstoiM 
wttoaalta? 

1«. Bawml motaJkotX m wmpa toto i# wtab 
•Iniilar Imto of d«( mtotar- U 
but toinlta It altered in its ritnation, litof mr 
meet aouto about one inciklo toe tom of toe 
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became regular! 9»i$ b^ving obtained anew truss, 
he left the hospital convalescent. 

Md was agmn admitted two years after the 
above 1 #th severe bronchitis, and was then 
in miiwlo blerli/; he had had no medical treat- 
two dayl after his admission. 
^ha.j^^rCsia examinatioiL elicited nothing 
nmabaaeicnerBl and acute inflammation 
of the i#|[ib&Jbroiichial surfhee. 

1 have already grouped together in the pre* 
oeding remarks and oases diseases which are so 
alike m their gumeral features and signs, that, 
Ibr* the sake of cTearutf away any confusion that 
might, liaturally arisHrom such a collection of 
symptoms, 1 may briefly add that, in the first 
place, ordinary colic, besides the physiognomical 
character of aodominal seizures, is attended with 
mo^e or less sickness, & quvt pulse, absence of 
fever, relief to the pain on 'pressure ; whilst in 
painter's colic, in addition to these 8}miptoms, 
we find a blue gum around those teeth that have 
some tartiflp them, a fetid metallic breath, 
and the obstipation is more severe, Tlicro is 
sometimes also suppression of urine, and oven 
an intermittent heart in this form of colic ; if 
any weakness exists in the hands or wrists, it 
may be always noticed in the right sddifctor 
polliois, if the workman is right-handed. In 
the passage of gallstones, however, the symp- 
toins ore rather more urgent than in the pre- 
ceding two forms of abdominal seizures. There 
is sickness ; a jaundiced eye ; pain over tlie gall- 
ducts ; constipation, and more or leas febrile 
excitement, with high-coloured urine. But iu 
the descent of a urinary calculus the pain and 
numbness down thci ureter and thigh is amongst 
the early evidences of this uophiitic seizure. 
Suppression of urine, vomiting,* a sense of dis- 
tress around the umbilicus, with a constant 
wish to get a free evacuation from the bowels ; a 
feeling of weight or acute paiu across the loins 
or over one kic^ey. But in constipation arising 
from intussusception, or from internal hernia, 
the symptoms are much more insidious. The 
sense of pain is not great at the onset ; costive 
bowels and slight fever are the only early inti- 
mations to the patient that he is out of health. 
These symptoms arc probably neglected, and 
sickness with pain over the abdomen supervene>3, 
when he is obliged to seek fojr some relief. 
Pressure around the umbilicus, whyn inflam- 
matory action is set up, always increases the 

g ain ; he can lie upon his back or on his sides, 
ut usuallp draws his knees U]) in fhe bed ; 
whilst in acute peritonitis the flanks are mo-<t 
tender on pressure, ^hero is less constipation iu 
this form of inflammation, and the countenance 
is more indicative of aerious mischiefi than in 
any form^of acute abdominal inflammation. But 
as there is a pleuritic pain, too often mistaken for 
pleuritis, BO there is also an acute pain over the 
abdomen, v^ich is frequently attributed to 
peritonitis. There is, therefore, such a thing as a 
false peritonitis, and it is more frequently met with 
in the female than in the male subject. The out- 
line of the disease is theibllowing : — The coun- 
tenance M pinched, the features contracted, the 
knibs ore drawn up, . the patient Kgs' Jbn her 
back, the tongue is furred, the breath fetid, the 
pulse frequent, but the akin is cool. When the 
practitioner’s hand is laid upon the abdomen 
(which is passive in respiration) she shrieks 
with patet nnd cries out bmore actual pressure is 
made ; wt if the hand kept upon the ab-* 
iomen, and the patient’s mind preoccupied 
witheomeeonversanon, such asinteirogating her 
about the origin of the atta^, &o., and gradual 
preasm ia qpntinned by the hand, it will be 
apparent that she does not «'Xperience more pain 
then idle did by the slightest touch of the hand.*’] 
In this state the boweu are always torpid, and 
vsiy ftequently a wpm Hp-bath and a brisk 
<wtbartio with calonud, together with the appli- 
mlum of a sharp and large sinapUtn to the 
wholeabdemen, vial remove all these untoward 
•ymimM. D^Mwtds eertainly not called for 
■»«igst a doasn* The agony 
fwrtene a d .soaie yesgs ago Hcoin an 
— dMM^Sen'tiriis bo 


great, that I firmly believed that it was the losult of 
a urinary calculus descending intf) the bladder : 
the pain dar^^d tlirough*the kidney, down the 
right ureter, along the urethra and Ihigh, and 
brought mo into a most copious and protracted 
perspiration. A full dose of calomel and black 
draught were the means of completely relieving 
me in a few hours. It was a morbid collection 
of effete matters in the heads of the colon. 

It is of the utmost importance, in order to 
arrive at a correct diagnosis of the nature of 
these oftentimes obscure and insidious cases, that 
the practitioner should set aside all delicacy of 
feeling, and insist upon exposing the bare 
abdomen, even in the female ; because the active 
or passive state of the abdominal muscles in 
respiration, or their free play in the upper parts, 
and their tense and mhetive condition in the 
lower portion of the abdomen, will frequently 
point the mind, as faithful sentinels, to the seat 
of actual pain and Buffering. Dr. Watson re- 
lates the instance of a gentleman who died from 
obstipation in consequence of the appendix cocci 
becoming filled with half-digested olive kernels, 
which, curling around the bowel, had obstructed 
its canal. 1 remember a similar occurrence in a 
man at Oxford, who suffered from obstinate con- 
stipation after swallowing the stones of some 
cherries he had eaten, which lodged in the same 
spot, and caused his death. 


OBSEIIVATIONS ON SOME POINTS 
KEIATIVE TO HARELIP. 

B> IT. HAYNKS WALION, burycon Ui the Central Lon- 
don Ophthalmic lluepilal, the bt. I'ancma Ilu}al Goaeral 

DispenBai-}, Sit. &c. 

In this communication it is not my intention 
to treat of harelip generally, but of one form 
only of that congenital defect, in which, in ad- 
dition to division of the lip, the maxilla is cleft 
and one of the odgis of the divided alveolus pro- 
jects. In such cases it is evident at a glance that 
the jutting portion must form a considerable 
difficulty to the approximation and subsequent 
union of the edges of the lip ; indeed the prac- 
tical surgeon knows that it almost always forms 
an insurmountable dltiiculty. 

Moat of my readers are probably aware that 
various mechanical meaiie, spring trusses, &c. &c., 
have been devised and used tor pushing back 
this offendisig part before the lip is operated on ; 
and that sncli contrivances may bo productive of 
some service in particular instances cannot be 
doubted||B^r Mr. S. Cooper tells us in his ** Dic- 
tionaryW^. 056, that he had under his own care 
a case that he treated beneficially in that way. 
In looking closely into Mr. Cooper’s description, 
however, It will be seen that the treatment was 
not all effectuaf, notwithstanding that the truss 
was applied for several hours daily and persevered 
in for three months ; for after the union of the 
lip the truss was still necessary, I suppose, for 
the deformity that existed. Of the ultimate re- 
sult of the case we are not told. 

That pressure is not to be relied on as a 
remedial measure is very certain. 1 shall not 
stop to notice the difficulty of its applicadon. 
Mr. Liston, in his ** Operative Surgery,” does 
not even nlention it. Mr. Fergusson, in his 
** Practical Surgery,” alludes to it as a mere notice 
of what others have done. Mr. Syme, in his 
** Principles of Surgery,” after speaking of pres- 
sure, /ays that when the projection is at all con- 
BiderablSLthe knife must be used. Mr. S. Cooper, 
in his “Dictionary,” p. 657, writes, “ Some- 
times, but particularly when a cleft exists in the 
bony part of the palate, a portion of the upper 
Jew forms such a projection, just in the situation 
of the fissure in the lip, that it would render the 
union very difficult, irnot impraffiieable. In this 
iriroumstanee the common plan has been to cut 
off the projecting angles of bone with a stafong 
pair of b^e-nippers.” And again! “ If the 
prominenoeof bone be sharp ena irregular, uo 
surgeon, I eoikoeive, would hesitate about the 
removnlofsuy^inoquallltalnpiol^^ lo ^ 
trial of presim/* ^ 

Inmyrniyfiamfim ike mtai p/iMeele 


excise the bit ; and, from what I have read ajid 
seen, I know that tlio bono-forceps have at times 
been freely applied. But obviously a groat ill 
18 incurred by the loss of bone from n part where 
80 many and such important services are re- 
quired of it. It is then to save and make avail- , 
able this piece of bone, which would otherwise b% 
useless and at the same time au obstacle, thit I 
write. 

During the last winter Mr# Fergusson was 
kind enough to allow me the opportunity of 
seeing him operate for a double harelip, involv- 
ing the maxilla on each sid§; suA Wensoul’s 
method of bending back the central portion of 
bone was resorted to. Shortly after I availed 
myself of the information I had gained ; for three 
cases of harelip were brought to me within a few 
weeks of qpch other, each with labial and max- 
illary clefts, two witii entire division of hard and 
soft palate, one with the alveolus only divided. 
In all the protruding bone was very prominent, 
and the deformities boro a great resemblance to 
each other. These did not admit of Qensoul’s 
method, but with a slight operation I was 
enabled t(^ apply his principle. # 

I shall not uselessly go mto the stops of op^ 
rating on the lips, enough to say tnat it is 
effected with a small scalpel and my fingers, and 
that I detach the soft parts from the subjacent 
bones more extensively than is generally done. 

I now cut through the protruding alveolus in 
its entire thickness, applying the bone-forceps at 
the spot about corresponding to the space be- 
tween the first and second incisive (and it has 
happened in all the coses that the deviation from 
the natural contour commenced just about there), 
and bend back to the desired level the partially 
detached portion, which, I may remark, contains 
the rudiments of the two front teeth. 

Dividing the alveolus at the part described 
may not be without benefit, since probably it in- 
terferes as little as it is possible with the future 
teeth. The soft parts con now be brought to- 
gether withjas much facility as when only fissure 
of tho lip exists. Not much fftreo is required in 
thus dealing with the bone afte^the forceps have 
been applied. ’There is no fracture, but a yield- 
ing, which I imagine may be ascribed to the yet 
imi)erfectly ossined incisive and palatine por- 
tions of the maxilla. I retain the lip in situ with 
pins and the twisted suture, according to the 
ordinary method. Of the after treatment I have 
no remarks to offer. There remained in one of 
the oases an irregularity at the free margin of tho 
alveolus, tho oepressra portion descending a 
little below tho natural line ; but 1 did nqt deem 
any interference with it necessary. i# 
AuUiorities differ about the age when the 
operation should be performed ; the minority 
advise a late (^ration, some preferring tho 
of two years, IjHnc even later than that. It a 
portion of bon^s to be rovioved, I do not think 
It matters much about the delay ; but I hold 
it to be necessary to ensure success with the 
plan I recommend, that the operation should 
be resorted to at some period before dentition ; 
and I should say that after tlie child is a month 
old tho sooner it 1 % done the better. One reason 
assigned for delay is, fthat very young children 
cannot bear the shock and loss of Wood con- 
sequent on tho operation. With modesty I 
would say that I believe the fear to be greatly 
exaggerated. We know that infante wdereo 
more severe operatiofis with success. Oitttia 
subject Mr. Fergusson says, page 620, “ From 
all my roflectiotis and experience on the queetira, 

1 am more than ever dispo^ to recoinmwd a^ 
very early operation, ewitlm the laet 
months I have operated TO infant^ eU of 
fhem under three months, with the meet 
ihetorT results; andtheseeases,withotQerswtaeh 
I have previously had, are suffioient to kidoee m 
to pursTO a sitnili^ practioe ia all iastTOoes of the 
kiiul which may come under my iiotlce,^iiii}eM 
there TO some apparent inffirotioa not to intor- 
ffire.” And again, “ 1 once askoA the Ute Br. 
ne I Abemromble. of Bdinhori^ the mw of hie ex- 

I perieneeTO ihU point;* f. s^ eonvuli^TO^ 

te I ij^lilliIrTO nhfie iiiideigoiBg opeBffiSsaii; 
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lie cmdd l^ng n ninglc distance to his rQcol- 1 
le^tidti wUere convulwons could bc’ fairly at- 
tribtUM t!o an operation.” Many inatancca have 
t>*en recorded of inlhntf. of only a few days old 
* ‘ (g been operated on for harelip \ivith auo- 

M other objectionH 1 shall not answer. The 
^ictlvo ages of ray little patients were fdur» 

I ftnd eight weeks. All were unusuaUy email 
i thin» One peculiarly so. 1 have operated on 
ildren under six months, and with good results, 
{n th© case with the alveolus only divided, and 
the palate not implicated, there is not the slightest 
aperture re^nainipg in the bone, for the piece 
pressed Ifcck acewately filled the chasm, llie 
others are#' less perfect, but the little gap that 
exists is very trifling. 

It remains for me to say that the result of my 
oases has been fully satisfactory. When similar 
affections coine undcr my care, X shall use the 
^amo means, and not, as 1 have in other 
instances, remove any portion of bone. 

havo^ nevCit before given the chloroform to 
patients in such early life as those under con- 
sideration ; but care was taken not to carry the 
^ects of that agent too far — ^.just enough having 
olen administered to destroy consciousness till 
thegreater part of the operation watover. 

The hhhested cuts, drawn by Dr. Westmacott, 
reptasent, 'before and after the operation, one of 
tho in which the fissure extcndcd^througli 
the palate. Yesterday I saw tho patient. It 
Itow four months since I operated. Where Ibc 
bone^^or<>ops were applied is indicated by a 
whitish linOf the sides of the cut Laving united, 
and the necessary irregularity that c\i'=»ied nt 
has quite disappeared; indeed, N\iiUout 
being told, no one could imagine that a division 
had ever existed there. 'I’lie sides of the con- 

g enital cleft are now quite approximated. This 
I one of the two cases in which, as I nientioned, 
there yet remained, after the operation was 
dnished, a slight gap. Another advantage of 
treating the protruding bone in the way 1 ad- 
vise is, that an artidcml palate can be adapted 
and retmned with very much greater case than 
when it is cut away. I shall bo much pleased if, 
in after years, I have an opportunity of making 
greater improvement by staphyloranhy. The 
nose was so greatly deformed that 1 feared 1 
should not make much improvement in it. The 
lower turbinated bone was quite exposed. 1 
leave my readers to judge of my success. 

My friends, Messrs. Shuto, Grecnhulgh, 
Farrar^ and Smith, I beg to thank for their 
assistance in these as well operations of 
greater importance. 

13, Doniard- street, Kussell-squarc, May 23, 


ETHER AND CHLOROFORM AND SUlU 
GICAL OrEUATlONS AND|pDWIFEHV. 

By Edwin HIAUNE,* M.B. London, Southampton ; 
formerly lIou8f-Sargpoii to Dniversity College Hoepilal, 
Loudon. 


1 have much satisfaction in bearing further 
testimony to the beuetieial inlluenco of e^or and 
qhlovofoirin in ordinary surmpal operations, as 
also in obstetric practice han7siiicc we find that 
this, the greatest irmovatioii of modern times, is 
opposed not merely by tlio prejudice of un- 
educated nurses ^in some case^ an insuperable 
obstacle)* but also by a ccrtaui portion of medical 
praotitioneN— of wnat class, with few exceptions, 
It would servo no good purpose to iuquiro, save 
that they are mere conjectures without facts to 
support their views*-it behoves all who have the 
V>pportunity to rdbord the results of tlieir ex- 
perience, for it is onlf by so dou^ tliat we can 
arrive at a correct estimate of their value. 

Case 1.~G. M.,'agcd eight, submitted to 
un>putatio,n of the thigh, Npy. 12, 1847, in con- 
sequence of a scrofulous ^disead® of the knee, 
terminating in abscesses ailB complete dis- 
» orguni^iation of the joint. The little patient was 
much emaciated, hectic fever had set in, and the 
vital powers #ere being fast consumed. About 
an ounce of ether was introduced into the in* 
he)gr ; In sinty-ftve seconds the little ielliow was 


8ufl5ciently under its influence to admit of tho 
operation bring commenced ; in thirty seconds 
more the limb was rdraoved witliput his mani- 
festing tho slightcHt pain, lly \hc time the 
dressings were applied, sensibility had partially 
returned. A comfortable night followed, and 
UqjChing untoward occurred. His general health 
rapidly improved, and the stump had fairly 
cicatrized at the end of three weeks. 

Case 2.— O. S. L., aged eight, consulted me 
Feb. IC. 1848, for a protrusion of the left eye 
downwards and inwards, and to such an extent 
that it was quite without llic orbit, occasioned 
by a distinctly circumscribed hard tumour pro- 
truding upwards and outwards. A slight pro- 
jection of the eye was first observed when she 
was about eighteen months old, but no derange- 
ment of the gonerul ftealth or other incon- 
venience, further than alight tenderness on the 
temple when washed or touched, occurred until 
about the end of the third year; by that lime the 
displacement was considcralftc, alteiidcd by fre- 
quent iittaeks of pain, especially at night, and to 
Mucli a degree that her parents state they have 
been unable to take a good night’s rest since. 
Moving the eye occasioned a disugri. cable sensa- 
lioii, (Icscribe^ as snapping or jerking. ‘The 
morbid growth gradually increased, accompanied 
by an aggravation of her symptoms, but, until 
within two years, sight remained tolerably per- 
fi'ct. DilFiTcnt medical men liad been consulted, 
but they did not think proper to intorl’eie with 
the disease. About this time she was ndmitted 
an in -patient of the Royal South Iliftils Intirmi»r> , 
and was tieated for many wi eks n itli iodides aiid 
moTCurials, as I wa^ informed by the thenliouse- 
Riirgeon, but wilbour any lienelit. ’Hie little 
patient described nith a lively sense of honor 
the pain attendant upon an operation then iiei- 
formed, as indicated by cicatrix ol some length 
in the upper lid. P’rom this time the growth 
increased more rapidly ; vision bf‘caiiie extinct; 
tho cornea, from being constantly exposed and 
unprotected, ulcerated, and considerable opacity 
wastlieresult ; the conjunctiva, greatly congested, 
had of late discharged pretty freely. She looked 
thin and pale, and hud become much emaciated. 

Feb. 23. In conjunction >vith my friends 
T)ts. Wing and Benbow, and Mr. Huckell, of 
Romscy , it was determined that the only judicious 
procedure would bo to diasoct out the diseased 
growth, if possible without removing the eye, as, 
notwithstanding its function^ were destroyed, it 
would to some extent prevent dclonnity. Ether 
was administered, and in about threa|aaiiiute8 
she was fully under its influence. AiBfccision 
an inch in length, dividing the external eoin- 
inissure of the luN, was made, and after a iittlo 
dissection a deep-seated fluctuation was detected. 
On uiakiiig a deep puncture gelatinous fluid 
escaped , this allowed my finger to pass fully 
into the orbit; and, after farther dissection, 1 
found the disease so firmly impacted against the 
orbital walls, and so iiitiinately blended with all 
its contents, that there was no alternative but to 
remove the whole. This was immediately ac- 
complished, but with a little difliculty, in cuuse- 
quenoc of its close approximation to the bony 
parifites. Hemorrhage took place to the extent 
of four or live ounces. The cavity was lightly 
filled 'adth lint, and tho edges of the wound wcic 
brought together by means of a couple of sutures. 
All this wa8 effected without the slightest xnutii- 
festatioii of pain. Now came on slight syqcupe, 
attended by severe vomiting, tho latter appa- 
rently dependent on the stomach having oecn 
overloaded with OTangos. Hhc passed a comfort- 
able night, and recovered without an untoward 
symptom, sitting up at the end of the fifth day,* 
Granulation went on rapidly for a few weeks, 
attended by a ^charge of healthy pus : this has 
now ccoscd. She has good nights, which her 
parents speak of with much joy. Eats heartily, 
and is getting stout and rosy. Tho tumour, 
when removed, presented an iiregularly thickened 
fibrous cyst, from which a considerable Quantity 
of thick gelatinous matter escaped. The oppD 
nerve, and other structures oantained in Ik® 
Qxbit, had either become itrophiedi or ao aUejMd 


in appearance that 1 could not iucoood in tracing 
them. 

It will be observed that other was used 
in both the cases related, this being don© under 
the impression tha^ it. was milder In dBteota 
than chloroform, and more suitable chijUren ; 
hut, as tho cases dempnstratc, sttAcbnUy rapid 
in its operation, andP productive of IB the ‘good 
that could be desired. 1 will now briefly refer 
to my ex|ierienoe of chloroform in midwifery. 

Case 1, — Mrs. B. had been in JaboUr for her 
first child some fourteen hoal'sq natural pre- 
sentation ; OB uteri fuU^nmatcd ; vagiu^ moist 
and cool; uterine conmetions irregular and 
ineffective. Tho patient, naturally delicate, was 
becoming exhausted and irritable, airl desirous 
of anything to procure relief. There being no 
objection to tho inhMation of chloroform, about 
half a drachm was administered, which in a few 
seconds produced a state simulating Sweet sleep ; 
by repeating about m. x. vcl xv. a^Antorvals, as 
returning sensibility manifested iuRf, she was 
spared the exhausting influence of five or six 
hours* severe suffering, and a full-sized male child 
was bom with conipuratively little pain, tip) 
uterine action going on naturally, excepting 
wheli the inhalation produced stertorous breath- 
ing, at which time it became somewhat impeded; 
this occasionally happening on the addition of 
fresh chloroform, as the patient was peculiarly 
susceptible to its effects. The placenta being 
retained, after waiting some three-quarters of 
an hour, the chloroform was again administered, 
which admitted of the hand being introduced 
into the uterus, withoui^occaHioning the slightest 
suflering. A little irregular contraction had to 
bo overcome, together with much inertia. 5j. 
of the ergot of rye, in two doses, g^ven, and 
th(* liJiTicl retained until sufliciont action return(*d 
to nssist its expulsion, when it "was gently with- 
drawn, and a biflder and compreshcs firmly 
applied. She iiiadi* a favouraUH* roes very for ’ 
some days, after which a train of hysterical 
symptoms, such as wc not luifrequontly witness 
in similar constitutions, showed thcftisclvcs, by 
which ln.r progress was impeded for some weeks. 
Both mother and son arc now in excellent 
health. This patient inhaled about Jj. of 
chloroform. 

Cash 2. — Mrs, O. had also been in laliour for 
her first child about fourtceif hours. Presenta- 
tion natural ; os uteri fully dilated ; vagina cool 
and moii^t, and J^ropulsive action now becoming 
strong. Chloroform having been atimiiiistcrea 
us (inscribed in tlic lust case,, uterine contractions 
gradually increased, terminating labour in about 
forty-five minutes, without in any way disturbing 
the mother’s repose. She remained quite tran- 
quil some fifteen minutes longer, when conscioua- 
11089 returned, as if awaking from a refreshing 
slumber. On being informed that she had given 
birth to a line boy, the reality coul^ scarcely ba 
belicvfd. She made a good recovery, with the 
exciqilioii of troublesome breasts. 

Case 3.— Mrs. T., also her first labour. 
C'hloroform was admintstcred under similar oir- 
cuiikstanccs to the last, and with tho Kle 
She exppretses unbounded praise for the rliidF 
afforded her by the uUialation, and made a very 
rapid recovery. 

Case 4.— Mrs, H. ; a second labour, but in 
other respects similar to the two last, with the 
exception of the first stage of labour having 
lasted many dayv her having b^com 
considerably debilitated during pregnancy, nn 
consequence of suffering much pain, jiosa ^ 
appetite, &c. She speaks in the higheat tonou 
of the relief afforded her by the chloroform, Ahl 
has made an excellent recovery, Ap]>etite an4 
‘strength quickly returned. Inflmt much eboye 
the ordinary size, I sho'dd say weigliing at leiHt 
ten pounds, but 1 could not previjl’ on th^ 
rente to weigh their son* * 

Case 5.--Mrs. M. ; second labour; Bylimeg 
of twjus. She was about t^inhole ctiloyo** 
film Ibr the first, but thd InWuf was to6 intdd ^ 
adtait of my superintendbig' both, at 
time. The first being born, Ike histf 
oemd trot Mt above the bdmaf 


rwas too rbjndui 
loth, at th* 
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roform haviiiff boon inhaled, the membranes 
■weie ruptured, iad after three quarters of an 
hour of severe labour all was over without the 
mother being in the slightest degree conscious of 
the aecond l>irt]^ Her Burpriso may bo more 
eatily ooncei^d than described. She declares 
that she liitl never undergo another confinement 
without taltfiig chloroforni.^bout half an ounce 
was administered in each of the four last cases. 
Both mother and children are doing well. 

Came 6. — Mrs. B. ; third confinement. Similar 
in all respects ^ojBasc 4, the first stage of labour 
having been eafteedingly tedious. The om ut(;ri 
being fully dilated, thejft halation was commenced, 
and its action kept up for two hours, returning 
sensibility occasionally manifesting itself by the 
patient eagbriy asking for more chloroform, when 
labour terminated without tjie slightest indica* 
tiott 'of Buttering. In both liir previous confine- 
ments the infant died soon after, but she has now 
a fine healthy boy. 

The uterii^iii contractions went on in this, aa in 
the other cases, just as under ordinary circum- 
stances, nor do I think that chloroform, if pro- 
perly administered, either increases or diminishes 
natural action, as some would have us to belie v(', 
but that it acts simply on the sensitive nerves 
the cases I have related go far to substantiate. 
Still there can bo no doubt but that it may be 
made to interfere with the functions of the motor 
nerves, 'ds ease 1 and others that have been pub- 
lished tend to demonstrate. This must not be 
lost sight of, and will fully explain its h'ssening 
naturid action, as s<jme have described. Kegard- 
ing the observation of others relative to its in- 
creasing natural action, 1 think tbcKi may be 
some fallacy; but in veiy protracted labours, 
attended by feebleness and irritability, with inef- 
ficient uterine conti actions, it is (‘asy to conceive 
that the calmative inlluciice of th* chloiofonn 
would facilitate the restoration of nervous power, 
and thereby produce the elfeet describccl. 

It affoids me much^atisfaction to bo able to 
eorrobornte the opinion I expressed in August 
last, which has eirice been attested to by otliers, 
that patients confined under the influenei' of 
ether or chloroform make better recoveries, puf- 
fering less from afterpnins, anfl reoiiiring less of 
opiates, than if confined under ordinary circum- 
tituzioes. 

Tor som(‘ time after the intfodut'tion of chloro- 
form by Dr. Simpsnn, to whom all honour be 
^iven, I experienced much annuyanee iu using 
It lor minor^operations, lioni its being foBowed by 
severe vomiting and other symptoms of dis- 
ordered stomach, iifdopendcntfy of its proving 
very uncertain in destroying sensibility. Tins 
must have arisen from an imperfectly prepared 
article being at first sent into the muiLet, even 
from the most respectable parties, us for a coii- 
fliderable time from Uie same manufacturers it 
has been botli. certain and agreeable in its opera- 
tion. 1 mention this in ease others may have 
been equally unfortunate, in order that they 
may attribute their failures to the right cause, 
rather than give up tho^agent in despair, as I 
was at cfflio time almost inclined to do. At 
present im very accurate chemical .tes^ of Jts 
purity, so fg|r as I am aware, has been dis- 
co verod ; its sp. gr. is perhaps our chief guide ; 
but, since practical chemists have had so much 
experience of late in its preparation, 1 apprehend 
there will be now no aifiiculty in obtaining it 
food. ^ , 

A very simple and good kind of inhaler is a 
piece of wire gause covered with merino exter- 
nally, and lined within by a thin piece of sponge 
covered with lint. This ooA be easily adapted 
to the mouth and nostrils, and will admit of 
comfortable respiration, as though it were an? 
ordinarv respirator, and at the same time pre- 
vents ute chloroform odming into contact with 
the shin, X have used it for some months, and 
find it more suitable than anything of the kind 
1 have seen. 

I cannot oaiiohid#my oommunioation without 
making a low. oomments <ti the ungracious 
on Br. ^ ratneattomwith his 


from one who, from the high position lie han 
held in one of our metropolitan stbools, will 
prohablj^ inlluemic the minds of many, c -pcpiully 
those of liis fornur pupils. I allude to Di. Ash- 
well’s letter in the Lancet of Hareh 11, ISIS— a 
more illogical, dogmatic composition it would bt? 
difficult to conceive ! How does ho proceed in 
arguing the question ? lie states “ that Hr. 
Simpson has propounded other new miitterH to 
the profession (some of them he enumerates', 
which have yet to pass through the ordeal by 
whicli alone ii- can be determined whether wliat 
he has regarded ns new be really true ; and 
now lie jiroposes to interfere, as I think most 
dangerously, wth the process of every natural 
labour. I mention these facts as justificatory of 
my personal allusion to Dr. Simpson, and my 
conviction that chloroff/m ought never to he 
used ill natural labour.'’ An as8iim])tion that 
Dr. Simpson has committed errors in other sub- 
jects is proof positive with Dr. Ash well that he 
is in error with re to the use of chloroform. 
He goes on to state “that h(‘ has no quMrrel 
with its judicious use in surgical ojioratioiis.” 
It would be very strange if he had, after the 
great Siiving of life statistics show to haW 
ra'A'Ued from its use. “ In Dr. Snow's report of 
tile operations at St. (Jeorge’s and Universify 
(’ollegc Hospitals, iu which he administered 
ether, five only of twenty-six eases of the great 
arnputations ended lalally : of fourlieii amputa- 
tions ol tlie lliigh but hvodied; of ten amjui- 
tatioiis of tht‘ lingh, perltirincd undc'r the in- 
fluciice ol ethor or chlorolorni ul the Loudon 
llospitid, only one <lied.” (Of tlireo in my own 
inaetice all reco vert'd.) “ Dr. Simplon lias 
ascertained that at eight of the Lorubm hosjiitals 
there w-erc seventy- three eases of amputation of 
the thigh and leg under etheri/atiou, of which 
number fourteen proved fatal, giving a mortality 
of about nineteen per cent. A table, collected 
by the Medical Society of Observation, of l.'H 
cases of amputations of the thigJi and leg per- 
formed in the hospitals of London, from to 
fifty-live were fatal, giving n mortality of 
forty-one jier cent., oi more than double tliat 
which oeciiired in the operations upon persons 
in »i state of ethen/atioii. Dr. Himp.son’s tahle 
coTitanis 324 eases of amputation of the thigh, 
leg, arm, ami lorearm, of whicdi seventy- two 
ilied, or twenty- two per cent. In the table of 
the society tliere aic 1 8<‘i ciises of the same opera- 
tions, and sixty-iiino deaths, or thirty-seven 
per cent.” 

'J'heso statistics are exlraeted from Mr. (Tir- 
line’s uable pamphlet, “ On the Advantages 
of Kther and Chlondbrm in Operative Surgery,” 
and cannot be made known too extensively. 
Surely such results speak positively as to tlu; 
bfiiefils to bc» derived from these agents in 
seven' operations ; and w'hy should we not class 
severe labours under the same category? Who 
can assert that long- continued labour-pains, with 
their attendant dread, have not the same de- 
pressing infiueiice as when the pains are the 
n'sult of any other oiieration ; or that they do 
not, in certain nervous temperaments, produce n 
shock to the nervous system which lays the 
foundation for severe or even fatal dis^^se? 
Many purtvjiont women uro destroyed, directly 
or indirectly, by emotion alone, and so arc many 
surgicid patients. If annihilation of pain will 
prevent mis in the one case, why should it no tin 
the other? 


CASK OF A CHILD BORN BETWIXT 
THE END OF THE SIXTH AND 
MIDDLE OF THE SEVENTH MONTH, 
AND BROUGHT UP. 

By ANNAN Esq., Buifson, Kiorost. 

British syitematic authors agree that in the 
sixth monm of utero gestatiois in the human 
female the feetus is perfect and well formed, 
meftsuifa nine or ten molioe, and weighs fthout 
one poitnd triiyj that the fioetus is now 
vigorous that thm have been instaheasi though i 
mutt mt, ot lit j B p a Si nii w 1» Jtan, lit wilt Wlioj 


prenuituro a period. In the seventh montli it 
lias gained about*thrce inches iu length, and ss 
now more able to live independent of ilie uterua, 
ihou^^i e ven at this time the chance of its sur- 
viving six hours from birth is much against it. 
In the eighth month it measures from fifteen to 
seventeen iiiehcs, and weiglis four, or Bome^^i^ ' 
live, pounds, the calculations varying accoroing. 
to the Hex of the child and tlie confonuation of 
the jmreuth. 

In I S 1 r, 1 )v. Rodman, of Paisley, in tho elevpnth 
volume of “ 'fhe Edinburgh Medical and Surgipal 
Journal,’' details the “Case of u^Child bom 
between the Fourth and Fifth Month, and brought 
up.” As an excnqilification of tho« success of 
careful and judicious treatment, the case is every 
way deservmg the attention of the practitioner in 
midwifery, however much he may be sceptical as 
to the evick'nce of the mother W'liother the child 
was born at so very early u period ; and, indeed the 
ai>pearrinc('s of tlie child when three weeks ol4» 
cib they were first noted, when tlyj infant (u mole) 
is described as tbiilcen iiichcH in length and 
twenty-nine ounces in wi'iglit, might not unrca- 
, soiiably warrant the concluHiou tliat the mother 
had been In error (no uncommon circumstam#) 
ttt least omyuonth as to lu'r reckoning. Bo tliis 
us it may, the following not diseunilnr ease is 
now given : — 

Mrs. K., aged thirty-eight, of Holcton, in 
Orwell parish, Jvinross-shire, the mother of six 
children, the youngest being under two years, 
found herself pregnant, dating from the beginning 
or middle of the month of November, 1847. She 
was of middlo stature, and had been subject to 
occasional attacks of dyspiuna, but otlierwiso was 
in good health. Iu the end of December a small, 
apparently glandular, tumour appeared near to 
the riglit sido of the umbilicus, which gradually 
enlarged to nearly four inches in diameter, and 
sup])uratod. This was discharged by the knife 
on the 24th of February, without pain, t|ie jia- 
tient being put under the influence of chloroformi 
for which she expressed herself in grateful terms* 
A second and a third tumour, with nearly similar 
results, though the third was not openod by the 
knife, had the eilect of reducing Mrs. R. to a state 
of great omaeiatioia. 

On the f)th of April the pains of labour came 
on rather unexpectedly, and in less than two 
hours she gave biith to a female child, which, oa 
my' arrival, 1 found very carefully wrapped up 
and placed so ns to receive the gentle warmth of 
a fire. Ibilooseuing the cloths to enable mo pro- 
perly to tie thoicord, ^hich had been hastily cut 
through and tied about six inches from the navol, 

1 found a tiny infant, the proportions of which 
I did not think it projier then to take time to 
ascertain. As it was not expected to survive 
long it was placed on a cushion in an easy chair, 
so as to sintered from draughts of air, and 
at the same Aio so as to receive benefit from 
the fire, being priwiously wrapped up in folds of 
cotton wool and covered over with flannel. An 
earthenware bottle, filled with warm water, 
which has been pretty constantly continued, was 
placed behind the cushion. To attempt other- 
wise to dress the^fant was never once thought 
of. This was a^pit^en a.m. As tho infant 
showed more signs oivitality, the lips and mouth 
were gently moistened with a mixture of ons 
part of cream, three parts of warm water, and 
sweetened with sugar. At first it was not ob^ 
served to swallow, hut in the evening, whan J 
returned, there could bo little doubt that this 
had been tho case from the minute quantities^ of - 
the mixture, given from time to time, not flavix^g H 
been rejected. On the Ibl^iwing day, to thip 
mixture firotn three to tout drops of sherry wine 
were added, %nd continued to be used ai| jett- 
terday. On tho third day the degjutithm wee 
very perceptible. Of this adTgntage ww tnke^ 
and under the eye of a most eareful ftoale 
relative from thx»e to four drops of the wino 
given during every six hours, in as much of thij^ 
mixture as the infant was found abM-to tynXlow- 
Qn the seventh day the child wu wo||^oa «nd 
found, indudinff a m^aU flannel V(dl«r,. to bq 
ounSe^ 1^^^ 
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At this period tlie length of 
gfe wiila Was not taken, but was supposed to be 
WTO twelve to thirteen inches. As the filings 
w the mother were most acute, and as, indeed, 
ihe was oonsiderod to be in a dying state, and as 
It was not expected that the infant could suck, 
fS^. JPCCasioniu, wetnurse was not got till the 
SOhih day; the other nourishment being sup- 
jllemented nearly as above. At first the nurse 
merely milked a proportion into the mouth, but 
in less than eight days it was -found that .the 
child could draw a little, which gradually im- 
proved. ^ Occasionally a small portion of mag- 
nesia usta or castor oil was given, ao as to ensure 
regi^arity In the bowels. About the end of the 
imra week very fine oatmeal gruel, sw'eetened 
with sugar, was alternated with the cream and 
water, the quantity of wine being ’gradually in. 
creased ; and latterly the quantity gikon during 
twen^-four hours has been from one to one and 
a half teaspoonful. 

On 16ih oniny the child was baptized by the 

Jroes ^ornton, of Milnathort, and was 
then observed to cry lustily for an infant of such 
tjpy proporUons. when six weeks and one day 
the weight was accurately ascertained to be 
mtny-iiifw ounces ; the length, os nearly as a 
tape apphea to the child would enable, showed 
•txfTOwild a half inches ; and on the 30th of May 
we weight ytnafbrty^three ounces, having gained 
four Ounces since last weighing. At the lost 
period the circumference, by the forehead and 
oeCj^t, was barely e2aoen and a Aa//* inches. 

Imring the last four w'eeks the child has been 
*Cgulany bathed in water, at first tepid, but lat- 
terly of the temperature of from 65® to 70® of 
Fahrenheit ; and occasionally, according to the 
fMtimony of the veiy careful lemalc relative, who 
has hitherto so creditably and successfully super- 
intended the nursing, sometimes considerably 
lower ; and the infant is described as uniformly 
enlivened and strengthened after the bath. • ITie 
stomach, it is remarkable, has never once given 
way ; and this must be solely attributed to the 
extreme care observed in regulating the pro- 
portions of nourishment, wheUier by the breast 
and it has been remarked that 
the mile creature seems uncommonly happy 
after her doses of wine and gruel. When lilted 
v? pwposes, she does not fail to testify 

by her crying the sense she entertains of the an- 
noyance. 

the benefits to be derived, in such cases, 

j ® judicious use of wine, there can be 
little doubt; and, without wine, 'it seems almost 
cer^n the other nourishment would have been 
of lIMle avail ; and the same may be said of the 
propCT regulation of the temperature— in this 
case hitherto exclusively artificial, except during 
TOO short periods when applied to the nurse’s 
At present all looks well, Aut ihe mother 
being dead, and family arrangements req idling, 
■t no distant period, the removal of the infant to 
rae abode of the wetnurse, half a mile distant, 
the change is not to be viewed without suspicion 
as to its effects. 

Of the exact period of utcro gestation when 
the Infant was born it is notitoorhaps, possible 
to speak with absolute seflnty; but, taking 
the whole efrcnmstances together, it does not 
teem unreaeonable to fix the period as somewhere 
betwixt the end of the sixth and middle of the 
eerenth month ; and certainly interesting, more 
c^>ecially in a pyaqtlcal point of view. 


Naval PeOkotxoxs and Appointments.— 
Acting Astlstant-Statgecgts : George Moore, to 
the Victory; JohnW. Cleave^ to the San Josef. 
—Surgeon: James A. Millen to the Ranger. — 
Assistant-Surgeons: Jamei Holt, confirmed to 
the Odin; Charles B, Wood, to ^e Vixen. 

Apothboaxibb* Hall.— Gentlemen admitted 
members on^ursday, June g ; ^William Costall 
•May, Bow-lane, Cheiyiside; Thomas Limhery, 
Appledone, Devon ; Charles Crighton Bramweil* 
JJwth Shields; Robert Thomas Deakins, Bicester 


REVIEWS. 

' 

A Dispematoryt or Commentary on the Pharma- 
cqpeeias of Great Britain, By Roukkt Chris- 
TXSON, M.D., &c. &c. Second Edition, 8vo., 
ipp. 1003. Edinburgh: Black. London; 
Longman. 

A work of such a nature as the above docs not 
admit of review, properly so called, except it 
should present any features at variance with the 
orthodox truths it is supposed to convey. These 
being properly enunciated, it is sufficient t% state 
the tact, and thus leave the volumo to take its 
place and receive its share of patronage amongst 
the few works that attain a classical or standard 
eminence. . 

Tliat any production* of the erudite pen of 
Professor Christison should occupy the first 
rank in our land’s literature will bo as easily 
admitted as understood by who can estimate 
his intellectual and scientific worth ; but, if one 
subject more than another could be selected in 
which to show Christison’s eminence as a 
scholar and a man of practical research, perhaps 
none bettor could bo found than the volume bo- 
fsre us. For J-enrs past the Professor of Maferio 
Medica in the University of Edinburgh has been 
acknowledged to have no superior and but few 
rivals, the world over, in his particular de- 
partment. 

The reputation he has so long enjoyed ns a 
teacher would naturally be expected to extend 
itself to him as an author. And ifi this expecta- 
tion the profession and scientific world will be 
fully anticipated in the volumo we are noticing. 
The previous edition of it received very quickly 
the stamp of approbation in the fact of a successor 
being called for in the space of twelve months. 
Whatever of excellence was contained in the 
first issuing is fully transferred to the pccond, 
with the addition of many important interpo- 
lations and addenda^ derived from discoveries 
which advancing science has lately placed within 
the reach of its votaries. 

These remarks will lead our readers to the 
opinion we entertain of the work before us. It 
is exactly the work w’c would give to the student 
for daily reading, or to the practitioner for regular 
reference. Without being encumbered with 
unnecessary detail or research, it is sufficiently 
explicit in its literature to render it an ample 
encycloptedia of its subject ; and, at the same 
time, its ))ractical information is so condensed 
and summary, yet without a sacrifice of even the 
least important fact, that to the student it cannot 
but be a text-book invaluable in its kind. 

Had W'e said less concerning this volume we 
should have been wanting in qommoii duty; 
but it is not necessary that wc should suy more 
to convince our numerous readers that Ave con- 
sider Christison’s Dispensatory to be the best 
English work extant upon the subject it 
embraces. 


ComisICe Pocket Classical Library, Cicero de 
Hcnectutc, A Dialogue on Old Age, 12mo., 
pp« 42. London : Cornish, Chancery-lanc. 
This is a first of a scries of translations of select 
Latin and Greek authors, which Mr. Cornish is 
intending to present to the literary public. The 
volume before us is an English rendering of one 
of the most sublime, philosophical, and pathetic 
of all the writings of Cicero. It is well worthy 
the language in which it was first given to the 
world, and perhaps no language could have been 
fetter flttecf for conveying its ample eloquence, 
its profound reasoning, and its simple but earnest 
pathos, than the Latin. To give thU a good 
translation into our vernacular tongue is no eosv 
task, but we* must do the translator of the worx 
before us the justice .,to say that his ciforts have 
been crowned with more tron usuAl success. In 
so far as a fresh language can meet the spirit 
and meaning of the original, he has ma^e good 
Saxon words do their best work in their best 
style. The translation is both faithftil and falU 
and refieots great credit both upon the literary 


and the proprietary undertaker. This first of 
the scries, we perceive, is dedicated, with marked 
compliment, to our correspondent, Dr. Wright, 
of Birmingham, 


PROGRESS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 

« 

CLINICAL SURGERY. 

REMOVAL OP A DISEASED OVARY ; CURB. 

BY DR. VAULLBG£4Aj;f. 

This is the first case of operation performed in 
France ; it has proved successful, and may, we 
trust, give more popularity in this country to a 
mode of treatment which Dr. Clay'sreasea have 
rendered familiar to English surgeons. 

Case.— P iiEVioTT8‘'HiBTORY,— T. R., agecU25, 
menstruated at 18 ; had enjoyed very good health 
until the year 1842, when the abdomen became 
enlarged and iho menses irregular. 7'^ese symp- 
toms disappeared suddenly, and during fifteen 
months the patient did not suffer any relapse ; 
but, at the expiration of that period, the abdomen 
again became distended, and the menstruation 
deficient. On May 11, 1844, paracentesis was 
performed for thefirst time, Rnd,twcnty-ftvelltre8 
of transparent fluid having been removed, an 
ovarian tumour, of the size of the hand, was de- 
tected in the left iliac region. From tliat period 
forward, the dropsical collection formed with 
such rapidity and abundance that three days 
before operation paracentesis was again performed 
for the fifty-first time. Examination through 
the abdominal parietes, indicated the presence of 
an oval tumour, extending from the left iliac fossa 
to the right hypochondrium ; its surface was 
rough, and the tumour moA^eable. 

Opeuation.— On the loth of September, 1847, 
the patient having inhaled ether, insensibility 
was produced in the space of seventy-five seconds, 
and an incision, three inches in length,! was per- ' 
formed to the left side of, an® in a parallel direction 
with, the linea alba ; six or eight litres of fluid 
were permitted to escape, and the length of the 
incision increased to seven inches. The tumour, 
of the colour of wine lees, presented itself at the 
orifice, and, being of a soft consistency, was laid 
open, in order that its bulk might be diminished 
by the dischargo of a portion of its contents, 
which were of a serous and puriforni character. 
The pedicle was, as it had been predicted, found 
on the side, Wd was divided, after two liga^ 

tures had been throwm round it. Ver^ little blood 
WOK lost during the operatioix. and the wound was 
united by three sutures. 

PaoottEHS op TUB Case. — During the two first 
days the* patient felt xemurkably well ; she was 
even permitted to lake broth and some wine and 
water. On tlic third day the pulse rose to 102, 
but the digestive functions Remained unimpaired, 
and the iniesiinal evacuations regular. On tlio 
seventh day only the wound was examined ; it 
hud healed by primary union, excepting in its 
most interior part occupied by the ligatures. On 
the sixteenth day the mreads were removed, and 
tlie patient had^ almost completely feoovered 
tw^nty-ffive' days after operation. ^ 

The tumour weighed nine potffils, and the 
fluids which it contained were estimated at an 
equal weight. Its tissue seemed of a fibro-oarti- 
laginous nature. In the intervals of which were 
.found gelatinous, ccrcbriform, and mranular tex- 
tures. We regret that no chemifal analysis of 
the fluids incarcerated in the growth was at- 
tempted, such fluids having been found oooBsiotv* 
ally to present cholesterine and albumen. 

VARrfeOpELB. VZDAL DB 0A8S1S. 

Cash.— During the month of August, 1847# 
a man, aged twenty-twO, was admitted into M. 
Vidal’s wards at the Hdpitsl du Midi. He pfa- 
aonted a varicocele on each side <ff the torotaiti, 
which caused great pain and iaeantenienoi. 
M. Vidal resolved upon an nop^yation, whidi^ 
performed, in theefoUowing maimer, fatUMi Bla; 
of September The enlarged mbe 
oarefuUy separated from the othe r fal e mwe of ^ 
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the epermatio chord, a silver wire was passed 
through the serotunii so as to embraco tho pos- 
terior aspect of the varicose plexus ; another wire 
was placed in front, entering the scrotum at the 
same orifices as the first ; the wires were then 
twisted on each other, so as to roll tho enlarged 
veins around^ the metallic threads. On the luth 
of September ^e wires were removed by incision ; 
and on tl^ 8ch of October the patient left the 
horoital completely cured. 

This cose was remarkable in another respect : 
the heart was found to occupy the right side of 
the chest, and tj^e liver the leu hypodrondrium ; 
on the right side was found the spleen ; the base 
or splenic extremity of the stomach occupied 
the right hypoohondrium ; and tho sigmoid 
flexure of the colon was supposed, although the 
fact could' not be ascertained with positive cer- 
tainty, to occupy the right jliac fossa. 

To the operation employed by M. Vidal for 
tho treatment of varicocele wc would certainly 
prefer that recommended by Dr. Hicord, as both 
safer and more simple : of this operation wc 
have given detailed descriptions in former com- 
munications. 

HEMOYAL or A TOLYPUS OF THU I’TfAIlYKX. 

3»Y im. MIC'IIAUX, or LOUVAIN. * 

Case.— T. V., aged 18, a labourer, had for 
three years suflbred from obstruction of the left 
naris, when the part was examined by a surgeon, 
and a polypus detected. Two operations were 
performed for its removal, but tne disease re- 
turned with incrooHcd energy, and on tlie Lst of 
December, 1847, Professor Klichaux operated in 
the following manner'.--* 

The tumour had its attachments— 1st, to the 
basilar apophyges, and to the sphenoidal hinnscs; 
2nd, in trout, to the back of the left palate bone; 
3rd, to the anterior portion of the first cervical 
vertebra; 4th and finally, to the two superior 
thirds of the internal face of the left pterygoid 
plate. One of ;thc former operations, which had 
been unsuccessful for the entire removal of the 
tumour, consisted in the division of the soft 
palate, It was, therefore, judged necessary, on 
this last occanion, to proceed differently, and to 
extract the left superior maxillary. This was 
accomplished by the use of the gouge and mullet, 
the bone having previously been laid bare by an 
incision which extended from t^ie forehead to 
the mouth, on thi^*mciial lino. The tsimour was 
then extracted, partly by excision and partly by 
laceration, but some libnlla* A^ere unavoidably 
left, and v^re the next day destroyed by caute- 
rization. The IcfU maxillary artery (internal) 
was taken up, and, the ligature having been 
accidentally taken away on the second day, 
hemorrhage was Hie conscquoncc. It Anis, how- 
ever, arrested by the application of the actual 
cautery. During the first days which followed 
the operation, otitis showed itself, great pain 
was complained of in the left orbit, and the 
patient could neither speak nor swallow. These 
symptoms gave way gradually, and tho patif iit 
has now resumed his daily employment, no tiace 
being left of the disease Except a linear scar, and 
a slight depression in tho region of tl^p left supe- 
rior maxillc^-M>Oa;3<f/^s * 

CLINICAL MEDICINE. 

Aboztis ; Injection of Iodine into tue Pe- 
niTONEUic; CvttK.— (Bulletins de TAcnd. Hoy. 
de Belgique. )^‘--A child, aged seven, was affected? 
three yms sinco, with a febrile abdominal dis- 
ease, the nature of whioh could not readily be 
ascertained. From that time forward, the abdo- 
men gradually increased in* size, the child was 
pale and wedk ; he was ai^mitted into the hos- 
pital, and, paracenteds beiiig perfomed, a larged 
quantity of serous fluid escaped. Tho improve- 
ment whioh ' followed was of short duration; 
aftw nne week, the belly had again become dis- 
tended so. ^ to interfere oonsioerably with the 
XMpiratoy fhuotions, and the disease was com- 
Plioat^ wl^ qoUtis. The patient waa then 
mught to Br. ^nOgexr lehoae first oara was 
to leinwve tha ^ iaifiaa> awti > r y <)ow]^ica<ioii ; this 


being obtained, paracentesis was again resorted 
to^ and an injection of iodine (tinct. iod. ^iij., 
water 5iij.) made into the peritoneum. No evil 
consequences followed, though only a very small 
portion of the injection returned through the 
eanula; in a few days the morbid phenomena 
disappeared, and after four months the child was 
completely restored to health. • 

ALBUMINOUS NErHRITIS ; TAUTAK EMETIC ; CAN- 
THAUIDE8, 

Case. — A man, aged forty-eight, of a lympha- 
tic constitution, accustomed to tho use of intoxi- 
cating fluids, prosented, in the year lH3o, an 
anasarca, which had been completely cured, and 
which ho referred to exposure to cold. On 
the 4th of May, 184o, he was admitted into the 
Hospital of Merey at Cadiz, attacked for the 
second time with this (i'iseasc ; nitre and acetate 
of ammonia were unavailingly exhibited. On 
the 22nd of June, the condition of the patient 
was the same ; universal anasarca was present ; 
the urine was pale, abundant, and deposited 
abundantly on the addition of nitric acid# One 
grain of tartar emetic was exhibited daily during 
a Aveek ; the lumbar pains and the smallness of 
the pulse had yielded, and the dropsical effusion 
wu.** diminished ; the treatment iVas continued, 
and the urine returned after a fortnight to its 
natural condition : the case Avas complete. — El 
Telegrapho Medico, 1S4-7. 

At a meeting of the Socicto Medicalo du 
Temple, May, 1S4S, M. Vcrnois remarked, that 
ho hud endeavoured to turn to the advantage of 
therapeutical* science, modern researches on the 
vesical irritation caused by cantharidcs. Having, 
in several cases of granular kidney, measured the 
precise quantity of albumen excreted in twenty- 
four hours, M. Vcrnois had applied blisters, and 
did not find any iuen aso of the albuminous excre- 
tion. He then exhibited fifteen and tAventy drops 
daily of the tinctura lyttir ; tho kidneys at first 
became painful, and tho albumen increased in 
abundance, but soon diminished, and two cases 
of accidental cure of jjatients sufl'oring from other 
serious complaints (the cases aro not more pre- 
cisely designated) induced M. Vcrnois to think 
that the tinctura lytta* might be advantageously 
employed in albuminuria, 

OBSTETRIC MEDICINE. 

CnsAiiiAN Oi'i'.uATioN. — Wo forwardcd to the 
Medical Times, in a former comniuiiication, the 
history of a case in which Mr. Campbell, inleriie 
of the Hospital of Matcrnile at Paris, performed 
hysterotomy upon a woman Avho died suddenly ; 
the child, ihanhs to the intelligent temerity of the 
operator, still lives. The following case is some- 
what similar : — 

A woman, aged thirty years, much deformed, 
and of very dedicate health, had arrived on the 
8th of Eebruiiry, 1847, at the conclusion of her 
first pregnancy. When the physician, Dr. Celes- 
tino de Pelayo, was called, the uterine orifice was 
lialf dilated, and the A'ortox could be distinctly 
fell : the head of tho IVctus passed into the ex- 
cavation of tho pelvis, when violent convulsions 
suddenly took place, and the patient expired. 
After some fruitless endeavours to rcstor^ni- 
mation, the surgeon resolved upon extracting 
the child by tho Cesarian section. The uterus 
having been laid open, a female foetus was bom, 
in a state of asphyxia : insulHation into the lungs 
was immediately resorted to, and the child soon re- 
turned to life. Dr. C. de Polayo adds, that during 
a practice of twenty-seven years, he had on six 
occasions performed the Cesarian operation, but 
in this instance oniy'he succeeded m extracting 
a living child. 

Out readers may recollect that, in Mr. Camp- 
boirs case, labour had not yet set in, and that 
insufflation was also of groat assistance for the 
restoration of life. 

D. M'Cautky, D.M.P. 

Chtotoform Traumatie t9Umus,^A finger, 
in oonsequent»e of injury, ih^ poiUent 
rBoovaring ttom tetatuiM on the ndboninienmoei of 
dfioradtormiwae exhibited by Uat4 B. LtBetoi to 


the Birmingham Pathological Society, The ring- 
finger having become ei^agod in machinery, the 
first phalanx was tom on. On the second day the 
finger Avas a little swollen and painful ; and there 
Avas slight pain in the epigastrium, and some 
nausea, after purging, &c. On the third day the 
symptoms were improved, but the finger wase 
more swollen and painful ; a scarlet rash broke 
out over tho body, and his throat became aore, 
so that it Avns thought to be an attack of scar- 
latina. On the fourth day tho hand was much 
iniiamed, and the febrile symxitoms increased. 
Leeches, i'umentntions, and salines. ^ On the fifth 
day, after a had night, during which hd was sup- 
posed to be dying, he was found jn a state of 
general tetanus. T'incturo of hemp, and a tur- 
pciitiiio clyster, were administered, and at noon* 
as he was np better, chloroform was tried ; as 
tho chloroform affected him, the muscles beesme 
gradually relaxed, and in five minutes (having 
lost the power of articulation and of deglutition 
for the space of twelve hours) he began to 
mutter, all the muscles of the b*bdy soon became 
quite relaxed, and he spoke intelligibly. The 
chloroform was administered for three quarters 
of an hour, and then the patient apparenHy slept 
quietly. In an hour after he awoke, and had lost 
all tetanus? He continued to improve for eight 
(lays ; at the end of that time, as there was a 
threatening of return of the tetanic symptoms, 
the finger was amputated, and the patient is now 
recovering rapidly. ^ 

Fibrinous Tumours of the Placenta, — Mr, F. 
Elkington presented to the Birmingham Patho- 
logical Society a placenta, containing some small 
tumours, apparently of fibriiie. A lady, confined 
with her first child, delicate, aged Uiirty, was 
taken on the Saturday with pain, and was not 
visited till Sunday evening. The labour had not 
mado much progress. It was observed that she 
looked remarkably pale, though there was no 
other symptom. On the Friday preceding she 
had felt sick and faint. She was confined about 
five on Monday morning ; the child was putrid. 
After delivery the uterus remained so large that 
it was suspected there might bo a second child ; 
soon the placenta came away, and immediately 
after it a large dark coagulum. The placenta 
Avas studded with several small, firm, tumour- 
like bodies, about the size of a walnut, their 
outer surface pale, and looking as though ulce- 
rated ; their texture softish, and presenting the 
appearance of fihrine engaged in the placental 
tissue ; most of them contained a cavity^ partly 
filled with semifluid jnatter resembling altered 
blood. A coagulum adhered to the surface of 
the placenta when it came away. It was sus- 
pected that, from the altered state of the placenta, 
a full supply of blood could not be obtained for 
the nourishment of the child, and that its death 
might be in part attributed to that circumstance. 

Senile Oat^etie , — Mr. Hird related, at the 
Medical Society, the case of a gentleman, aged 
sixty -nine, who had lived well ; he ii^ured the 
great toe in cutting the nail ; he walked about, 
and th#toe inflamed, becanie dark red and pain- 
ful, and accompanied with fever. In two or 
three days afterwards, he was ordered a poultice 
and purgatives, ijpho inflammation and swelling 
extended up tho foot, desquamation took place, 
and an unhealthy sore formed around the toe; 
the pain was exoossivc, especially at night ; the 
inflammation extended only to the tarsus, thoi^ 
the swelling extended up the leg ; the feverish 
symptoms continued, with loss of appetite and 
quicK pulse. As he had been accustomed to 
good living, and a bottle of port wine daily, and i 
was of J|L indolent d^posit^, he waa c^erefi 
animal ^bd and half ■ DOttle of wine. Ufidicv 
this treatmeiA the progress was not sarialbctory, 
and in eight or ten days he waa purged, and put 
on reduced diet ; animal food only twice a week, 
forinaoeous food, and vegetablei. Under this 
plan he improv|4,^though the pain oontinued. 
Opium and purgadra were the pru^dptri medi^ , 
dnes, Battley’s solution being given at night- 
Alter five or dx wedcs, wine and saigtal Sttd 
were eidu tried; the lufikringwaa fn er e ai edt 
with mm ftver and ooiistita;noii|l 
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Th^ was again loweroc), and^ at the ninth 
tin© to® aeparated whore It, loius the mcta- 
tataal Ixme; the wound healed up, and the 
got well. The c ise shows that the treat' 
lyitnt tecommende d b> Sir Benjamin Brodic and 
tliO older surgeons does not always answer. 
w tVMmmt of Gonorihaa tn ihu i’tjaafc,— Dr. 

t^Ui^ in ** The Dublin Quarterly, ’’fsoyfi the most 
aoooessful plan of treatment is that recommended 
w M. Hioord, which i onsists in the apphoation 
W solid nitrote of silver to the sides of the vagina 
and neck of the utcius , the immediate effects of 
this application will be to inoreose the discharge, 
but it widlf lliftcr a lew repetitions, either dimi- 
nish it consj^derably, or arrest it altogether. The 
acid nitrate of mercury may be applied to the 
same diseased structures with like benchcial 
results. In many cases-of inveterate amonorrha n, 
which had resisted every form of constitutional 
treatment, the direct application of caustics to 
the cervix uteri was followed by a ic-establish- 
ment of healthy uterine secretion, at farst sc inty, 
but afcei a shortHlme normal, both as to quality 
and quimtity. llie separation oi the walls ol 
the vagina by means of a plug of hut will assi&f 
materially in the cure of the oiscase. .From the 
ve^uent participation of the ntnus in the dis- 
ease, ii^e^oxLS of nitrate of mcrcurf and sihti 
^vebeen repeatedly recommended to bo thrown 
into th® cavity of the organ. Soiuo dangoi , 
attending this operation, as a substitutL unat- | 
t^ded with danger, a hnily-pomttd ptncil of 
nitrate ol silvoi is recommended to bt introdiu ( d 
ihrough the os, and allowed to rennini in i out ict 
with the Iming membrane ol the ntems Im i 
minute or two. Conjointly n itli topu al apjiln i- 
tions, preparations ol steel, moic jurtnuloily 
the compound iron mixture, hive liun found 
very efficacious in restoring the uterus to its 
orifl^al health} condition. 

Servom JndaUon from Ptpsmit h\i a IVart , — - 
Dr, O. W. Foulke, ol Cnrh^h , Pinnsjhama, re- 
lates the jcasc of a student of Dickinson C'ollegu, 
who complained ol pain in right aim, sometimes 
extending into his shouldc r, and ol btifhicss of 
the elbow-jomt, which was slightly Hexed. He 
had been suffering with this affection home six 
weeks. The pain appeared to commence .it the 
forearm near the wrist, pass along it to the b( nd 
of the elbow, thence along the inside ol the aim, 
where it was most severe, and at linns to cvtciid 
into the shoulder. It w.ib Lvidcntl> along the 
track of the median nerve. Bcnig const nil, nid 
increased by any effort to extend tin lou um, 
accompanied by the sensation of tense lokI |>u < 
venting extension, it causf^d no little mu asnu ss 
He had made use of liniment of various kinds 
without any apparent benefit whatev er , on the 
contrary, seemed to bo getting worse. 1 1 oni ilu 
region of the axilla to the wrist no tumoui or 
morbid change of any kmd could be dticdi d , 
on the hand was iound, near the nuddlc of the 
middle finger directly over the digital bianc h of 
the median nerve upon the side next tlu index 
finjfer, a hard, decp-seutcd wart (verruca) 'I his 
was the cause ot the whole disturbance.# It was 
removed by making nn 1 11 iptic.d incision round 
the base, then holding it up with the forceps and 
carefully dissecting it out, ta]#ng care not to in- 
jure the nerve. The cessation of pain was im- 
mediatep leaving simply some soreness, which 
was gone at the end ul four da\ h , and at the end 
of a week complete extmvion ol the forearm 
could be made without the blightc st pam. There 
has been no return of the uficction. i 

Hydriodaie of in Hoopmq-rouqh — Di . 

W. Af.M*Murry states. Ill “Thu St Lom^ Medical j 
|md Surgical Jouriyul,^’ that ho has the hy- 
driodate of ^tash in hdbpififf-eough With gi cat 
advantage. He employs the ic^owkig formula — 
R. Hydrindat. potassie, gr. ; muiyl. g. Arab., 
syr. seuegec, 5y. ; tiiliw* lobeliso, M 
^e dose of this mixtuie M a child of two ^earb 
old is a teaspoonful four times ^ ^y. 

Vomitiny cautiod hy of t?ie Abdominal 

PariBtes cured by a Bandaye.-^'M., Greppo reports 
the case of a woman whose abdominal pareties 
were much relaxed in consequence of repeated 
]|^egnai|cy, fnd who was troubled by habitual 


vomiting, whichresisted all the ordinary remedies. 
An abdominal supporter bandage was then 
applied, which entirely relieved her. AVhen, 
however, she neglects to w ear the supporter, the 
vomiting returns. 

Amputation durmq Spreadmq Ganqrent 
IT. S. taiomas, Longview, Tennessee, relates the 
folkiwing case — Some years back a Mr. Garner, 
while driving a waggon, was thrown from his 
horse and dragged some distance, producing a 
compound dislocation ot his ankle, and n sliglij^ 
fracture ot the cud of the tibia. The parts were 
adjusted, but mortification took place. When it 
had reached the knee, and was still progressing, 
Dib. Cooper and M'Damil, of Clarksville, were 
called m ( onsultation. The whole ol the thigh 
was tmphyHcmatous, and, supposing that it indi- | 
cated commencing gangrene, we were much em- 
bairasscd in coming lot any derision. It was 
supposed that the mortihcation wouUl be tuUl if 
not ancst(*d, and the proprn ty of cutting through 
a pait with incipient gangune was doubted. 
The limb was, howevtr, lomoved above the j 
kiicc,^nd the man recovered without a bad 
symptom. 

( oTU/fnital Enlarganmt of the Dr. (I. 

•T. rishci, ol Mei hlinbuigli. New York, relates 
tlu case ol a ^rs. B,, who, aftei a somewhat 
tedious labour, gave birth to a living male child, 
at Ihi tull peijod of gestation, wtighing seven 
pounds and a halt It presented nothing i xtci- 
iiiiHv cnUulated to attract attention, save an 
uniihual enlargement ot the abdomen It lived 
but a few minutes alter its txtiusion from the 
uterus On c xamiuaVon the rend 

organs were* lound of the ueiial loi m and colour, 
but motisuring lour inches and a halt in Ic ngth, 
and two in breadth The weight ot thr right 
w >b five ounces, that ol thi left live oimcfs, hvi 
drachms, and eleven grams Tlic tcstci^ wnc in 
the abdomen below tJu kidnc}s. Tlu bliddcr 
lontuined one ounct and a halt ot fluid 

Inhalation oj Sutphu} a Lther in Tt nmafn 
Tifauui, — Di. T T Ogui relates, m “ The i 
Soulhurii .Tournnl of Alcdicine and Phanniuy," 
the case ot a man, tliirty-siv years of ig(, in 
whom tetanus vva pioduccd liy a wound in the 
palm of the luind by a splint ( r , rigidity ol the i 
jaws (ommcncidon the lourth day, and the next 
day, in addition to othe4: rcmcdus, the ctlur was { 
udmimsUrcd by inhalHion, and w is continiud 
atinUivals during the progress of the case Tlu I 
ether seems to have lessened the violciue and 
fiequency eif tlu spasms, but did not arusta j 
iaftil termination, which occuricd on the cU v ( nth 
day. * 

Itemoval of a Foitign Body ftom the Ihut of 
Wharton . — The intrauce ot atoiiign IkxIj into 
the duct ot Wharton is so very rare an aeeidont 
tha^^ the lollowmgixamnle ol it, iciorded bj Dr. 
H. P. Campbell, in “ The Southern Med , and 
8urg. Jourij ,” IB worthy ot notiec — “ A nurse, 
aged fourteen }( irs, while engaged at woikwitli 
a pin in her mouth, felt jiam under the tongue, 
and endeavoured to remove th( pm Her efforts 
caused It eiitirelv to disappeai she tailed for 
assistance On examination, there tould not be 
seen the least trac e of any loroign body w hat- 
evet Itgavi htr no pain, except when disturbi'd 
witn the fingers, the orifice of the Whai toman 
duet was patulous, and some Bsliva'was tiowmg 
Irora It On applying the linger to the floor of 
the mouth, the inii could easily be felt ncai to 
the base-. of the lower jaw; though, horn the 
distance to which the head hud proceeded to- 
woids tho ctreal extremities ot this duct, it was 
impossible to protrude it by applying pressure 
Irum behind, and further, from tho handling to 
which the parts had been sub] ec ted, the point 
had been pushed out of the direction by which 
it entered, and, liuviag pieri cd the side of the 
dutt, was resting on the alvtolni process. It was 
v( ry moveable, and receded on the slightest pres- 
sure. l\ailmg of its rtmuval by manipulation, 
the following method wafi adopted : — Its exact 
Hituation hi mg ascertained, rhi object, together 
with the paits surrounding it, was seised by the 
iorc -finder ot the left hand in the mouth and the ; 
thumb m the digaatrin region, and preased afX%- 


ward against the inner surface of the lower jaw 
under the alveolar projection ; a tenaculum was 
then introduced fro ii within outward through 
the mucous membrane (avoiding the situation of 
the gustatory nerve, which near this place crosses 
the duct), so as to enclose the duct and hold the 
pin fixed ; on elevating the tenacuham, the point 
of the pin became prominent about three lines 
posterior to the orifleo of the duct, mucous 
membrane and coats ol tho duct being cut through 
with a scalpel, the pin was removed with the 
dressing forceps by the point which protruded 
through the opening of the incisior. A copious 
discharge of saliva followed itf removal. The 
incision healed rapidly, and the patient recovered 
without any tioublo. The pm was IJ inch in 
length, and ot a proportionate thickness.** 
Symptoms of Rupture of the Or, Trask, 

of Brooklyn, New York, m “ The American 
Journal,’* says, th^ symptoms of rUpture ot 
the uturus are usually well marked, and the 
uneducated obseivci cannot but see that some- 
thing serious has occurred to the unfortunate 
patient. IVhen this accident takes place during 
parturition, it is generally during a pam of 
unusual si verity. The patient is conscious that 
Bometbmg has given way within her ; she feels a 
tiarwig or lending Bonsation, and in some in- 
btances thi noise accompanying tho rupture has 
betn heard by the bystimders. But, whether 
the patient bt conscious of any peculiar sen- 
sation or not, almost immediately ^terWard the 
stomach rejects its contents, the countenanu^ 
usKunies an cxpreHSion oi anxiety, and on ex- 
amination pe) laginam the presenting part 
lb found to have receded; the contents of tho 
uterus an high up in Ike abdomen ; perhaps the 
limits of tho fa‘tu8 can hi distinguished imme- 
diitely beneath the pnrutes, and there is slight 
himoirhage from the vagin i. Very soon, dark- 
coloim d matter is t jocUd from the stomach, the 
pulse becomes rapid and ficblt, tlie* skin cool 
over tho whole bod>, or (»veT the limbs alone, 
and eovoicd with perspii.ition ;i tliere^is great 
dislitsB ill the abdomen, and gieat sensitiveness 
to piissuTt upon lib surface. If there be largo 
hemoirliHgo, the abdorain becomes tense* and 
disti ndi il If no relict be afforded, tho unhappy 
patient dies within a few hours of hemonhago, 
or fioni thi sliock which the constitution has 
leccivtd, or Imgcrs a lew days to perish from in- 
flammation , o^ perhaps, as happened m a lew 
rare cases,* life is continued," and the foetus is 
discharged pii'cemeal. To the occurrence ol 
each and all of^ho symptoms above described 
there are numerous exceptions , anil the prac- i 
titinncr nhould, thcreloic, h*' prepan d to meet 
with cases ol this accident in which the symp- 
toms are far from distinctly marked. By a 
leference to our cases w'c shall sec that the 
flymptoms octui in i very degrt'o of intensity and 
m every varn ty oi combination. Thus, of those 
cases m w hich the character of the labour pre- 
vious to rupture is stated m twenty-nine the 
pains wire very severe; m twenty- three, strong; 
m twenty- eight, moderate; m ton, feeble; and 
m eh veil* the labour is characterixed as tedious. 

1 roin the variety ot*" terms used by different 
individuals to describe the character of the 
labour,^ m the cases which 1ilM||0:elate» it is 
somewhat difhcult to classify tflffii, but they 
h ivc been arranged under tho above heads as tho 
most eligible. In twenty-seven cases the pains 
I have ceased suddenly ; in ten they are reported 
having ceased gradually; m seventeen the 
head receded ; in several it did not recMe ; end 
in several it was impacted. In seven oases the 
noise of tho rupture was heard by the by- 
standers, and in one it was so loud as to awaken 
the phyBioi|n who was taking a tiap in an ad- 
•joining reJm. Intone there were two loud 
cracks, as if the rafters had broken. In one 0 
sound was heard at the instant of the probable 
escape of tho icotus into the peritoneal eavity, M 
of something suddenly escaping from a conafind 
I place. In one cose the patient said the ehQ# 
had slipped into the belly ; in one case ilhe 
plained of a “ strange lamp*' in htt side ; la #11.; 
ease she ezdamid that the dUd hht gii 
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back ; in one an apparent movement of th© 
child attended the pain ; in one case the patient 
felt as if something had slipped out of its place; 
in one there was a sensation as of two chil- 
dren in the abdomen ; in eleven cases there was 
a iensation of something giving way within the 
abdomen; in eleven cases there was a sudden 
sensEtionp and, in part, an exclamation of pain 
the abdomen, in some cases not severe, in 
others of oat intensity ; 411 one it was as if a 
sword had passed through her ; in one a sense 
of ** stabbing;’" in. four cases tho pains are 
described as ttamp-like, or spasmodic ; in one 
oaso there weft igjlight pain and faintness ; in one 
case, although rupture was suspected, tliore 
were none of the ordinary symptoms attending 
^at accident— no pain or sinking, and no nujtion 
of the fmtUB, In one there had been no vomit- 
ing, Buddfch screaming, or other symptom of 
rupture, ^nd leu hours aftei^the occurrence sh(‘ 
wa^oiily a little restless, anti respiration a little 
hurried; and yet there was a rent two- thirds 
across the uterus, and the patient died. In two 
cases the first symptom of ruptnre was roce.ssion 
of the head ; in one case the patient died with- 
out appreciable cause. In one the only symptom 
during the many hours that elapsed Indore death 
was a gradually increasing* weakness, and occa- 
sional rigours; and here the rent admitted* the 
hand. In one there were no iilnnning sympton^s, 
but she gradually sank ; in one case pcrlect 
repose followed tho accident ; in ten cases the 
first indications of rupture w’erc cessation of 
pain followed by coIlaj)se. 

Case of f’anrer of t?ti Stomach, — Dr. I. G. ] *ortor, 
of New London, Connecticut, rclales tin; fol- 
lowing case, whicli occurred in the pi'rson oi a 
gentleman, sixty-six yeaT-.s ol' age. Ilis health 
may be raid to have been robu.st, until W’ithin 
two months of his death, thoiigli lor twelve 01 
fifteen years he had been affected with what lie 
supposed to be a mild form of dyspepswi, and 
which he traced to a severe hum, received when 
. a youth, on the parietes of the stomach and ab- 
domen. Its usnial form wus regurgitation of 
food, yet free from acidity, 'riiere were aD(», at 
a later Stage, eructations of large quantities of 
air, which w'as often fetid. Sligdit uneasiness 
after a full meal also existed, with a constant 
sense of W'oight or opiuession, yet never amount- 
ing to actual pain. 'I’wo months hefort? his death 
he had slight constipation, and sonii'what in- 
creased dyspeptic affections. 'I’hc foynt*r soon 
yielded to mild remedial means, but the hitler 

? ;rRdually increased, until he tosind that solid 
bod caused rf^onsiderablo distress, but ofHiiiaiily 
not until it had been six hours in the stomueh. 
Afterwards he vomitiyd matters rcHcmbling coffee- 
grounds, and the passages from the bowels ivert* 
of similar apnearance and colour. Still his phy- 
sical Birengtn so far remained that, although 
somewhat emaciated from the influence of low 
diet and the want of solid food, he was able to 
be in his counting-house nineteen days before 
his death. From this time he declint^d rapidly. 
He threw off from the stomach a large quantity 
of coagulated blood, mixed with coffee-grounds, 
and from that time this symptom was often re- 
peated until faintness at times was induced. The 
relief previously H^ned from vomiting*had been 
conspicuous ; Smers occasionally were throwm 
off wnich he recognised as having been received 
into the stomach some days previously, and at 
such times he would foci that the mystery was 
solved, and that the cause of the disease had 
been reached. The pain meantime was so trifling 
' as searcoly to deserve the name. As he ap- 
proachod the close of life an indefinable distress 
existed in the region of the slpmach, which he 
de^ribed ae ^ sense of sinking and emptiness 
ra^er than actual pain, and more th# fdintness 
which comes from want of food tlian the sensa- 
tion of hunger. Pressure, over the epigastric re- 
gion produced scarcely any uneasiness, and there 
iwas none of the lenoinating pain so generally bo- 
itoved TO acCofiipany cancer. A small tumour, it 
could be detected by external oxa- 
jwwwiyi near thexaat of the gyUauMf or rather 
1^ xtApay the 


nance did not possess tbo “ dingy, sallow, ex- I 
sanguineous, yet opaque, appearance, so eomnion I 
in Cancerous diseases.” The pcritom uin was I 
much thickened in the .neighhouihooil of the I 
stomach, and the latter had contracted nuinorouH 
adhesions to surrounding organs. It was ibuiul 
contracted, a scirrhous tumour, the sizo of half 
a small orange, being evident on manual exami- 
nation. Tho disease w'us concentrated at flje 
pylorus, though the adjoining portion.s of the 

f nnarh were somewhat hypertrophied. The 
lorus constituted a scirrhous stricture, it being 
occupied by a carcinomatous deposit of tho eii- 
ccphaloid species, half an inch in thickne^ss, and 
which latterly must have prevented all down- 
w’ard egress from the stomach. Suportieinl 
ulceration had occurred in some places, but it 
W'as mainly hard, like cartihige, and in its colour 
and appearance brainlik;;. The duodenum was 
filled with hard fecal inKsses, about the siztj of 
hickory -nuts. The under surlacc of the liver 
pre.-ented a earciiiomatous deposit, the size of a 
grajjc-shot. Tho treiitnu'nt in tho foregoing ease 
W'as mainly palliative, tho medical attendant 
early discovering the injury resulting from active 
inea-urc,^. (jlentle alkahiu' .aperients and limo- 
w^ater and soda w’ere evidently serviceable in 
([uiijing the stomach. Narcotics ,W'ere scarcely 
once used, so littlo indication existed for ano- 
dynos. 

^tmrrtray/ hJiibvijVrif Statistic^ from l*riva(a 
Prar(/f‘f >, — Dr. IMeasants, of AVest Philadelphia, 
gives the follow iug in “ 'i’hc Anicrican Journal 
— Ihe subjects oi‘ these cases were j^iincipally 
American*;; — had been ])rrviously deliveieil, 
ll.b’i vvert' liist* lubours ; unnoted, 4: total, l‘iO. 
Of thes(‘ .SO.") were at or ne.ir full term, ‘2.'3 early 
in ])regnaney. I’ive of these Libours at full 
term were double, and all eonsequcnily afiorded 
'l(M) jjresentatious. 'J'hcsc were of the head .'ioG, 
hreeeh 7, foot unnoted .‘U. Of these .'irjG 
head tni’sentations, theie w'erc placed in the 
first j>u,sition 2GS, second 4-’i, foui’th 10, iifth 4, 
face 0, unnoted 20 : total, 350. The average 
duration of labour in the above cases was about 
MV hours, the extremes one and forty-eight 
hiihours giving birth to males were more pro- 
tracted than ihoso re.snlting in female births as 
0-3 to 5-3. 'I'he most important complieations 
wdiu'h occurred pie\iouslY to delivery, occasion- 
ing great anxiety 01 dolBpwere, — two eases of 
placenta piievia and eonW'quent fiimdiiig, two 
eases of puerperal convulsions, foui cafecs of 
mal- position of the head, oim case of dispropor- 
tionately large si/t* of child, fine case of prolajisxd 
cord. Tlie first case of placmita prtevia occurred 
in the fourth jiregnancy of a very vigorous 
woman, aged thirty years ; there had been fre- 
quent uterine hemorrhages, oiccurring during 
the latter tw'o months of gestation. The dis- 
charge became t'xcessivc immediately preceding 
labour - pains at full term. The recumbent 
liosition, quietude, cool air, and the tampon were 
used with only partial success ; and, after tho 
dilatation of the oa uteri, the hand W’as intro- 
duced at tho side of thi; placentn, both feet 
grasped, and the woman easily and rupidly 
delivered of a large male infant, dead at the time 
of birth. In this case the middle of the placenta 
was over the os uteri. After some liemorrhxgic 
reaction, lasting for a few days and requiring 
very littlo and mild treatment, tho woman was 
B oon fully restored, Thu subioct of the second 
ease of placenta prmvia was thirty-tivo years of 
ago, of a relaxed fibre, and in her eighth preg- 
nancy^ her flooding did not supervene until five 
dayg before labour, and was, at first, completely 
under control of the means resorted to at the 
commencement of tho preceding case ; but when 
Bevere protruding pains came on these og^ts I 
, were inadequate to suppress the discharge, which, I 
notwithstanding their use, became excessive. 
Tlie pelvis here being large and the pains | 
powerful, the child, which was smali and pre- 
senting most favourably, was soon expelled by 
the unassisted efiorts of nature. Hero the edge 
only of thejilacenta was over the oa uteri. Tm 
patient auflmd for a long Ume fto^ ih,o efilsott 
of exeeMlrelowivf Uooai 


reaction primarily supervened; then dropsical 
effunions in extremities and abtlonicn ; and for 
many mouths great debility continued : but 
under a mild temporizing plan of treatinont, as 
III the llrst case, with diuretics of junipc'r-herry, 
tt a, and sweet spirits of nitre, she recovered 
povfc’ttly. The first case of puerperal con-, 
vulsioiiH occurred in a healthy young English 
Avoinim fit the commencement of her first labour; 
these convulsions were of the epileptic character. 
The treatment consisted of general and local 
bleeding, and proved adequate to overcome the 
coiivulsionH several hours previous to delivery. 
Here the natuml uterine efnirts efffedtod delivery 
111 iihoul ten hours subsequent to the first con- 
vulsion, uiul lu) unpleasant symptonfs followed. 
'J’he second (‘iise of puerperal convulsions was of 
a cleeidedly ajxiplerMiu ehmacter. The patient 
\vi\H Li hfMiltlTy woman, twenty- seven years of 
age, who ji i.ssed well through two labours 
ending with tin* bnrli ot healthy children. From 
the cornmencemenr ol labnin almost complete 
insensihility was iin sent. Tlnf labour was a 
little premature, and appurenily exeitod by R 
slight blow upon the ahdoiuen. She died. 
In th»‘ lew eases ot hnui presentations there W'£lS 
scarcely more sutf. ting than in oulinary labours; 
the duralio* has not uxeei'iled that of vertex 
cases, and the child has in no inslunec been 
still-born. In tin* whole number of eases the 
opeitition ol turning was only omc n quisite ; 
the forec'ps Averc used twke siiecehsfully, when 
they Hcemcd to be impel iuusly deiiiaudcd, and 
on three oerasions with benefit ; eraiiiotomy wim 
once performed nueussaiily ; and in no iiistaner, 
excepting of course craniotomy, was artificial 
delivery or manual interference apparently pro- 
ductive of injury either to the mother or child. 
Of 113 children Avhowe sex has been noted, 221 
were nnih'H and 15)2 females. No regular uc- 
eount has been jireserved of their size or weight, 
but the largest weighed fifteen pounds witliili the 
twenty-four hours after birth, and tho .^iiialleHt 
healthy rluld which lived, weighed, i^hen six 
wei;ks old, only six pounds four ouucesil One 
leniLile had the umbilicus ihice inches to the 
right of the lycdiun line. One coloured mole 
was deficient in the thumb, fiidcx, and middle 
fingers of each hand ; and his brother in the 
same lingers, but had thumbs. Another male 
was deficient in the ring and little linger of left 
hand. A female had no left hand, hut the end 
of a well -formed carpal joint was terminatod by 
five small nails. Another had no thumbs. The 
right eye of a boy was one-half smaller thnn the 
left ; the vision secmed«at first good in each eye, 
but gradually the sight of tho sinnllcr eye be- 
came impaired. One male presented a most 
hideous appearance in consequence of harelip. 
There was no roof to this child's mouth, ond 
only a small portion of alveolar process of the 
upper jaw on each side. The septum nasi ran 
to the right angle of the mouth, and tho left ala 
joined the left angle, thus leaving a largo gap in 
which the tongue could be seen at all times. 
Sucking wms here impracticable ; every effort to 
take nourishment was attended with strangula- 
tion, and tho infant died on tho sixth day. One 
male had spina bifida, and prctcrnaturally small 
lower limbs, eacli loot presenting a varus in- 
temus. This Infant, at fii’st apparently in good 
health, soon suffered from convulsions, and died 
in about three weeks. A male child, othorwisB 
Avell-formed and healthy, had imperforate anus. 
Tliere was in this case no attempt to form an. 
anus. Thw child did not appear to feel any in- 
convenience from deformity for about foxty^^iight 
hours after birth. « 


Navai. AJMisTANT-BtJEGXoNS.— 80m© yean ago 
he Admiralty placed nt the disposal of the 
souncil of tho Iloyal College of Burgeons 1^ 
ippointment of asiis|xnt-surgeon in the ^ 
>e presented onoe in three years to on© oc thm. 
itudeou of humxn and oomparadvo 
poi not on© kxs boon lotmd lo am(it^ 
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DR. KNOX ON THE RACES OF MEN. 
In gratifying our readers with the first portion 
of important scries—so long, so anxiously, 
and universally looked forward to— our regret at 
some ui^Tcidable delay is muoh lessened by 
the reflection that Europe has been employing 
for us the interval in giving at onoe importance 
and practical application to the views which 
the distinguish^ lecturer has, for so many 
years, been developing to the. scientific 
men of this country. In fact, modem his- 
tory, during the last six months, may be con- 
sidered as but line continuous advertisement of 
our course; for, on whatever side we turn, 
whether to the Celtic possessors of Paris, or the 
Celtic ienanis of Dublin,— to the expukion of the 
Sclavonie race in Italy, or to its Reparation— 
almoat a ehomioal separation— from the Gormans 
of Central Europe,— the great element of national 
change and European reorganization is race — 
raoe. On all sides we have the war of race ; 
and the writer of this article is astonished to sec, 
in each new startling event of the day’s politics, 
some new practical and threatening realization 
of the theories advanced to him years since by 
Dr, Knox, and which, at that period, were very 
generally condemned, botli by statesmen and 
eavans, who might be named as frnciful, hypothe- 
tical, and Utopian, 

We need hardly say that we feel great pleasure 
in following up with this interesting series the 
many#orks we have recently given to the medical 
world. It is by such contributions as these wo aro 
now placing before^e public thatwe establish our 
great position — that of all classes in the com- 
munity ours is the most useful, socially. What- 
ever the credulity that some may feel in our 
therapeutic formulse, there can be no moment's 
doubt of the full truth of our physwloyical 
creed, and its important connection m ith th«* 
most vital interests of ipankind. If, as Cuvier 
says, Hippocrates and his followers separated 
medicine from philosophy — and that he did not 
if sufllciently clear, from the sage's immortal 
work, •* De JEre aquis et TiOcis "—it has, at all 
events, been the profession's recent bent, as it is 
of the lecturer here, to reunite what ought 
never to have been separated, and to make of 
medicine the leading agent in the establishment 
and extension of a useful as well as certain phi- 
lowphy. Indeed, for our scientific knowledge of 
races, we are proud to say the world stands in- 
debted wholly to medical men. Buflbn's views are 
butdoMtapeculations; Gibbon, withallhisleamed 
and portentous profundity, can see no fiirther 
than foot of an evident inferiority in the 
Negro race; and statesmen and historians and 
philoBOphers are here but sounding brass or 
tinkling cymbals, retailers of meaningless sounds 
or f&ae and diaoordant notions. 

* Wo believe it then impossible to exaggerate 
the value, either in a political o^ scientific point 
of view, of the lectures which our readers are 
about to receive from one of |the most original 
thinkers and BOCompliBhe4 physiologists of 
Europe. After carefully goiiog trough them, 
we ckn say, that to the philoaopher, the his- 
torian, and the artist, they will be fbund to offer 
suggestions of the deepest import. They will 
provojdiat^ttrc^pean politios a^ history are not 


to be looked on as a chapter of accidents; 
that the greatest events can bo traced further 
than to principles or interests — to an element at 
the base of both, and that a physical one— race ; 
and that European civilization, far from being 
the abstraction set down for us in the compre- 
hepsive phrases of GuizOt and other modern 
writers, is a thing intimately connected with 
existing physical agencies of a very obvious 
character, w'holly overlooked by them, andwhic||| 
originating centuries ago, remain in their prime- 
val force in almost every country in modern 
Europe. These men of vast generalization knew 
of no difference between the dreamy and mysteri- 
ous Sclavonianand the ])ractical-mindod, matter- 
of-fact German or Saxon— between the polished 
Russ and the witty, choleric, and impetuous Celt; 
and can record, without a remark or deduction, 
the contemporaneous circumstance — that, while 
one city population is filling up and laying 
out as gardens the fosses of their last metro- 
politan fortification, another, to the ruin of 
the national finances, was surrounding itself 
with an enormous enceinte continule^ backed 
by impregnable lorts — a circumstance which 
surely ought not to bo without suggestive 
power to the historian, who^remiiuls us that the 
same race wo^ present at the sacking of Home 
and the plunder of Delphi, at Ilannibars vic- 
tories of Cannie and Tlirasymanc, and at Napo- 
leon's entry into all the capitals "of continental 
Europe. 

But, if of great political interest to all 
classes of thinking men, let us not omit to say 
that the physiologist and scientific an.'itumifit 
will not be disappointed in the expectations they 
will naturally iorm from a work by a savan so 
well known to them, and whose scientific inves- 
tigations during icccnt years have, as they are 
aware, been almost wholly diverted in this lUrcc- 
tion. The lecturer examines the doctrines of 
transcendental anatomy in their utmost detail ; 
connects them with the origin of life, and of all 
animal forms ; tr aces fl|Mr bearing on the history — 
post, present, and pr^able future — of mankind ; 
and applying his views of formation and deforma- 
^n to the organisation of the Greciim race, 
l^rs down that canon of physical beauty which— 
as he has contended for years— was discovered 
and acted upon by the artistic celebrities of 
Greece, and of Greece alone. 


SHAM MEDICAL PROCLAMATIONS, AND 
THE MEANS OF SUPPRESSING THEM. 
Some weeks ago wc called the attention of our 
readers to a new species of warfare adopted in 
Bethnal-grccn, to rid that neighbourhood of 
certain medical men, said to be piactising 
illegally. Bills emblazoned .with the royal 
arms, and possessing at first sight all the 
marks of official documents, were posted about, 
denouncing by name the obnoxious persons ; and 
thoir patients were exhorted to give infoimation 
to the Aptithecaries' Society, or Medical Pro-*' 
tcction Association, for w'hich trouble they 
would be-handsomely rewarded. We could not 
believe that such a mode of proceeding was 
sanctioned either l^y the society or the associ- 
ation, and subsequently we have received sevorak 
letters which afford us melancholy proofs, not 
only of a want of fraternal feeling amongst some 
of the Bethnal-green surgeons, but of the ex- 
istence of a competition aomn^t them which 
has actually reduced the price of their medicines 
below druggists* charges. 'The gentlemen who 
possess no other title to engage in medioal 


practice than that of keeping a ** doctor's shop'* 
will, when they have pluck enough to attend 
midwifery patients, insist upon reoeivbg half a 
guinea per case, though in Bethnal- green there 
aro those ** duly qualified" who will do it for a 
crown. The druggists will not prescribe and 
compound a mixture for a child under ninepence; 
but there are ** green*' surgeons who will frimiah 
the rising generation* with a bottle of ** stuff," of 
good colour, real physioky taste, and powerful 
aperient qualities, for sixpence, and perform the 
minor surgical operations into, the bargain, fbr 
the little dears. In the treatment of diseases 
this is certainly a curious method of cstlmatiilg 
the amount and value of professional skill 
required to be exercised, as it is heiti measured 
by cubic inches, aqd paid for accordingly. It 
is to bo lamented that such a state of things 
exists; and oiio of our correspondents in the 
neighbourhood informs us that it arises prinei- 
pally from the number of persons without any 
medical qualification who assume the name 
and exercise the functions of the educated prac- 
titioner. 

it is evident, from W'hat has recently occurred, 
that competition has not only lowered medical 
fees, but engendered amongst lifimo of the 
Bethnal -green practitioners a hostile feeling to- 
wards each other ; and this has been manifested 
m a way ill calculated to raise the profession in 
the estimation of persons who have been spec- 
tators of the warfare. Two of the gentlemen 
denounced in the sham ofiicial document' have 
forwarded to us a letter in which they state 
that they have been successful in discov^ering the 
person who authorized its printing. We regret 
that he is described aa a member of the medical 
profession, possessing the dou\)le qualification,) 
and assuming to himself, when at a distance 
frombuiiic, the title of doctor of medicine. 

Tin printer states that ho was engaged to 
print the bills by a female, who called for a 
proof on the following day. He thought 
that it was an official document, and affirms 
that he had no raotivo for omitting his 
name. 'A* few days afterwards the same 
woman broughj^ a second bill, of the most dis- 
graceful character, signed “A Working Man." 
This the printer declined publishing without 
certain alterations, and re'^uested the woman's 
name. She gave it after some hesitation, and 
said that she was sent by her btother from the 
Medical Protection Association. It oppesis, 
however, that the address was not the right 
one, though she was in the habit of visiting the 
house ** with a stout dark man, drossed in black, 
with a thick gold chain." The gallant, how- 
ever, had no personal charms to recommend him, 
as he, was " not at all good-looking, but some- 
thing .like a foreign Jew, hav^a great deal of 
swagger." This Isroelile in^ifearaiioe seems 
to bo a thorough Ishmaelite in oharaoter ; for 
our correspondents inform us that, so far baek 
as 1842, he hod become notorious for bis warlike 
propensities. The deeds of the belligerent doctor 
were at that time considered of suffieidfit import- 
ance to merit publicity ; and a certain pericklioal 
attempted to save^them from oblivion by teoord- 
ing them in its pages. We suppose the doctor 
has, during the last five years, finind time sue- 
cossfully to employ himself in the more peaceful 
duties of his professiosi, as he adorns his person 
with a stout gold chain," and indulges kimsdif 
with a carriage. It was certainly a lingular 
idea of his, to suppose that compsiting prao- 
titioners could Iw put down by protiuiwgtten $ 
and it would Moi ^t when lirtManttsneidtiM 
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wsTfaxo he had not exactly counted the costs. 
Like a second Samsoni he is charged with an 
attempt to slay the uncircumciaed Philistines 
of Bethnal-green with the jawbone of an ass ; 
and, like his ancient prototype, was eventually 
betrayed by a beloved Delilah. 

The members of the profession have not been 
unconcerned spectators of these transactions iu 
the eastern part of the metropolis, and they teach 
us the neoetaity of a speedy and effective mea- 
sure of medieal^ reform. The divisions which 
exist among general practitioners may be attri- 
buted principally to the circumstance of their 
being unincorporated. Deriving their qualifica- 
tions fron^arious licensing medical corporations, 
and bound together by no common tie, they have 
in too many instances wagetfwar with each other 
to the injury of their common profession and the 
advantage of quackery. Whut is needed is a 
corporation which shall have tlic power of en- 
forcing a good medical education, of instituting 
a strict examination, and of guarding the lionour 
and interests of its members. 

It is the height of absurdity to expect tho*prc- 
sent College of Surgeons to be so metamorphosed 
as to accomplish all these desirable things. Its 
constitutioii, its acts, its declarations, all militate 
against it, and to commence an agitation at the 
present moment ostensibly to reform the college 
is nothing less than a disguised attempt to post- 
pone to an indelinite period the settlement of 
medical reform. If tho united voices of the 
members of this besotted college could have ac- 
oomplisbpd anything for its good, it would have 
been done years ago. Close bo.'oughi.sm is 
rampant within the college walls, and it glories 
in all that has been stumbling- blocks to the pro- 
fessional unity *and prosperity of its members. 
Its original charter was ubtuiiicd by trickery, and 
in direct opposition to the wishes of the great 
body of surgeons then living; it has been since 
Wippurtcd at the expeiLse of those who derive no 
advantages whatever from its existence ; it has 
inflicted the greatest injury upon ^s members in 
tlie matter of the folio wship ; it has deejared itsedf 
a college of pure surgeons ; and it feels itself 
secure from the declaration of il^mc Soqretaiics, 
that they vfiU not disturb existing institutiema 
without their consent. Tlicre is not the shadow 
of a chance of reforming this college, except 
through a now incorporation ; and there is no 
hope of luiiting the divided members of our 
profession into bne compact brotherhood but 
through this medium. 

Let us have a new collogo upon liberal prin- 
oiples, and we shall soon hear no more of Me- 
dical Associations for the Suppression of 
■Quackery, for they will bs needless. We shall 
have impudent quacks usurpins tlm func- 
tions of gengraf^ practitioners in aefldhcc of 
^le law, for it willdse sufficiently strong to keep 
them in check ; we shall not have strong pro- 
<dAinations denouncing certain persons because 
they do not 'happen to possess a certain quali-, 
IflcMition ;^nnd we shall not have the profession 
inundated with souditant druggists, pastrycooks, 
uad homcBOpathists, who, knowing tlie supreme 
love of the Lincoln's Inn College for money, 
have, througH its instrumen^ty, become mem- 
bers of the profession. 

MCEOSOOPIOAL society of LpNDON. 

hmOTXOK 09 RUKAK SXIR BY TBB 3CZ0B0SC09E. 

At the last liieeUag Mr. Jol^ Quekett, the 
^•W^piodoMnatcim to Boyel College ot 
ptirgeons) md g ygry i&teratlpg papw on fito 


importance of the microscope in the determina- 
tion of minute structures of a doubtlul nature. 
The author stated that hl| object in bringhig this 
communication before the society was to point 
out how minute portions of skin, whiuh had 
Iwen exposed to iho air for centuries, could be 
recognised as human. There existed in this 
country certain traditions that persons who Iftid 
committed sacrilege were flayed, and their skins 
nailed to the doors of the churches they hud 
Ibbbed, as a terror to tho sacrilogista ; and three 
portions of such skin had been forwarded to tho 
author 'for examination, by Albert Tlay, Esq., the 
secretary of tho Archieological iSocicty. The 
tirst was taken from one of the doors of Wor- 
cester Cathedral, where now only portions re- 
main underneath the ornamental clamps and 
hinges. The second specimen was taken from 
the church-door of Hadstock, in Essex, where it 
had been protected, for many centuries, by an 
iron grating : this portion of skin was said to 
havo been that of a Danish pirate, and is sup • 
posed to be nearly nine hundred years old. The 
third specimen was taken from the church-door 
of Copford, also in Essex. On all tho specimens 
Mr. Qiiekett succeeded in finding two or three 
liai^js, wliich tho microscope clearly proved to be 
human. Thus this valuable instrument is able 
to confirm a tradition, and prove the former pre- 
valence of a practice, which had, been doubted by 
many archieologibts. v 

r 

IIABIEAX UNION.— MEDICAL BELIEF 
. TO THE rOOB. 


A Summary of Visits and Medicines supplied to 
Poor-law Patients in the Halifax District for 
twelve months, commencing May 20, 1847, 
and terminating May 20, 1818. 

TT vr j- * (Area .. 000 acres. 

Iliiurax 

Number of orders for medical attendance 
from the relieving ofiicer . . . . 851 


Do. 

visiis to tho residences 

of 


patients . . 

.. 2,012 

Do. 

mixtures dispensed 

. . 4,310 

Do. 

pills 

.. 10,1)47 

Do. 

powders 

.. 3,125 

Do. 

lotiuiis , . . . 

224 

Do. 

hnimcntB i. 

118 

Do. 

boxes of ointment . . 

193 

Do, 

plnatcrs.. 

304 


Number of deaths during the year | i?einaloJ(^ 

The remuneration for this duty stands thus : — 
For attendance upon 851 cases of sickness in the 
township of Halifax, including Highroad Well, 
Pellon, and Trafalgar, as per order from the re- 
lieving officer ; for making 2012 visits in tho treat- 
ment of those* cases ; and for supplying the 
amount of medicines above enumerated, tho 
award at present is £80, or 48. 4id. per diem. 

Tho item of medicines alone is one of consider- 
able magnitude, and tlie house of the medical 
officer, whose duties compel him to distribute 
them in this w’ay, is no longef a private esta- 
blishment but a public dispensary. Moreover, 
if the medical officer think it necessary to apply 
half a dozen leeches in the treatment of *any 
case, ho must give the patient half-a-crown out 
of his own pocket in order to procure them. 
Can any man be surprised that this circumstance 
should altogether prohibit the useWf leeches in 
pooi-J^w practice ? 

BXTUA CASES. 

The following coses have also been attended 
during the year, and for these the medical officer 
is entitled to tho extra remuneration affixed, 
viz. : — ^ 

Fractures at £1 each 3 

Midwifery coses at lOs. each IS 

Extra cases of midwifery at 15 b. eaoh . . 2 

Vaccination coses during the summer of lS47p 
at Is, Cd. each •• 11 


aOBSIP OF THB WBBK. 

Cotuu 'vt Sv»«soint— TI m 'pn»id«ai M»d 


council have received a notice, sighed by six 
fellows, that it i% their intention to propose Mr. 
E. C:. Skey as a fit and proper person to Ae bal- 
loted for as a member or the council. 

Thp. Boyal Colleqb op Chemistry. — Wo re- 
gret to see, by the report of the annual meeting 
of the- members of tho College of Chemistry, * 
I that the liuaiicial condition of the institution is 
not iiourishiiig. It had been found necessary, it 
is said, to incur a heavy debt for the building of 
tho laborutorioH, &c. ; and a fund waa opened to 
defray it, which promised well in the beginning, 
but eventually left the institution wkh liabilities 
to the extent of £2000. In order, as fhr as pos- 
sible, to meet these liabilities, the ceunoil pro- 
posed 11 pro rata subscription among their body. 
The result was, that several members of the 
council and- oilier noblemen and gentlemen, 
amounting^ in nil to twenty-three, contributed 
£50 each towards the object, and six others pro- 
niibcd to conic forward with a similar sum. By 
this means they were enabled tqpay off tho debt 
upon the building account, amounting to £1200 ; 
which covered every remaining liability con- 
nected with the building, with the exception of 
£100 diKfto the architect, Tho increase in the 
number of^tudents and their progress are re- 
ported as satisfactory ; and it was stated that in 
the laboratory alt classes of society are repre- 
sented, ** working at the same table may be 
found a peer of the realm,* a medical student,* a 
member of Parliament, and a druggist's ap- 
prentice." 

Queen's College, Birmingham. — A meetin, 
of tho council of Queen's College, Birmingham 
was held on Saturday week — Ijord Lyttelton 
filling the chair. On the report of the sub- 
committee, it was uriaiiimously resolved to take 
immediate steps for carrying out tho provisions 
of tho supplemental charter and the powers 
granted under tho sign manual— viz., to seouro 
to the inhabitants of that town and the midland 
counties tho advantages of a sound not ex- 
pensive university education, with tne degrees 
of bachelor of arts and master of arts, bachelor of 
civil laws and doctor of civil laws, at the Uni- 
versity of Loftion. A department of civil en- 
gineering is to be formed; and the course' of ^ 
instruction wdll embrace all the principal subjects 
which are essential to the scientific engineer. It 
will be recommended that the students in this 
department should proceed to the degree of B.A. 
It is intended shortly to complete the collegiate 
arrangements by the addition of a ** department 
of theology" and a ** department of laws.*^ 

Lamp-lighttno ry Electricity. — Doubts 
have been suggested os to the possibility of ex- 
tinguishing the lights once struck, unless by 
turning off the gas either generally and incon- 
veniently, or particularly and by the usual lamp- 
lightelb, whose services and expenses, therefore, 
would still be required. But, as a magnet can bo 
readily made to rotate by tho electric power, we 
can see no difficulty in turning the gas either on 
or off by such means, one semi-rotation turning 
it on, to bo lit, and the next semi-rotation turn- 
ing it off again. In this way, too, the lamps of 
any one district, or any series of alternate lamps, 
or, in fact, any particular congeries of them, 
might bo separately organized from head- 
quartors, and managed with the utmost ikeifity. 

A series of rapid rotations of the magnet ipight 
be made to operate in connection with proper 
apparatus attached so as to clean the surfiaoes of 
properly formed lamp-glosses simultaneously, 
and thus probably remove the last and on}y re- 
maining oojeotion, or shadow of an objeetion, to 
the practical and ecogomiogl worki^ ct' thcp 
original idea. 

Baths an© Washhouses.— A diimer w |lyen 
last week at tho London Tavern in aid or the 
funds for the erection of baths and waahhouaee— 
Lord Ashley presided. We rejoioo to see that 
the prinoiple of tkaee most important institutfama 
is surely and widely spreading— as waa dvlnoed 
by the number of guesu and the large aatoitAt ot 
sulncriptioni an n o unced by tho ieo|i»tary« jiot 
leasthan £440(b This, wtm lopma 
irbMt it Is estotidtsd tlto vwUs df 
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nqpnt At Ckmlfttone-Bquftre will repny, makes up a 
6 f £74dO. Th(‘ total amount required to 
oflihe debt of the undertaking is £10,'500, 
wthal^ts supporters have still to* make up the 
•ton of £3000. 


^ MbDical Meubeuh 01 THP Prussian Na« 
TXOKAL Asbemri V.— It is announced that no loss 
than ten physicians have been, elected members 
of the National Asmmbly of Prussia. MM, 
I)eSprotE» l*aycn, and I'oissac are candidates for 
seats in the 1^'ionch National Assembly. 

Bfqvebt to Dnivehsity College. — The 
council /if *thc Univerbity College, London, m 
theu character ot icsiduary legatees of the late 
Dr. of Manchester, htfpe oxainmcd the 

catalogue of his valuable hbrary, and have 
written to the executors requesting that the 
whole oi the books, plate, antiquities, and other 
articles ot v/r/u, and also such other chattels as 
the executors may think more likely to be sold 
in London than in Manchester, are to be packt d 
up and forwarded to the college, and that what- 
ever It 18 not desirable to send is forthwith to be 
sold ** We behove (says the Matuhestet Gtwr- 
dwti) it is likely that, under these instructions, 
the executors will shortly give dircctidbs to have 
the books packed in boxes, and, with the coins, 
plate, jewwilery, &c., forward^ them to London, 
and that the household furniture and a lew othci 
things will be sold b\ auction in MancheHtor 

Hobfiials in Franc r. — The Covcrnnnnt oi 
Fianoe intends to take possession of tin 1 indi d 
property of nil the Fi cm h hospitals, and to sdl 
It in small allotments. The hospitals \\ouI(l k - 
oeive hve per cent stock m cxihangc Un the 
amount which the property now yields anno illy , 
payment of the dividends to be guar intecd on the 
State forests. . 

Obituary -On the IStli fiJt , at Stanfi, in the 
county of Clau, aged 14, of fcvti, Thomas hmith, 
M D. — On tht i4th ult , at lunbndgc, agtd 
William James Wist, Lsq., surgton — Lately, 
M. AlphtnneDupasquici, professor ol chimistry 
at the Medical bchool oi Lyons — On the 8th 
inst , at Lcummgton, in the h4th year of his age, 
Thomas Hiroii, Esq, burgeon, iiearh forty 
yegrs an eminent praciitionci in Warwick —On 
the 10th idt., at Isle auv Noix, Canada East, of 
Hyphus fever, after only fivi days' illness, Charles 
Iveeve Matthew, stall assiatant-surgcon. 


MORTALITY TABLE. 


Fbr Week ending Saturday ^ June 10, 1848. 


' c 

Causes of Death. 

- — —1 

Total. 

Avtrn^je of 
r> 

Spiiiigs. 

All Cauhls 

‘14 1 

01 , 

^PBCIFIkOCAUSES 

Zymotic (or Kpid< mic, En- 
demic, and ContagiouH) 

135 

‘.Mo 

Diseases 

Sporadic Dibi abbs. 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other 
DiseaJK’s of uncertain or 

294 

170 

variable Seat 

Diseases of the Brain, Spinal 
Marrow, Nerves, and 

43 

50 

8enscs«-«t . * 

DlseeMS of the Lungs, and 
of the other Organs ot 

105 

122 

Eespiratlon 

Diseases of the Heart and 


129 

Bl^-vessels. . . . . 

Diseases of the Stomach, 
Liver, and othee organs 
of Digestion 

21 

33 

50 

02 

Diseases of the Kidneys, dec. 
Childbirth, Diseases of the 

IS 

10 

Uterus, dcc^ , 

4 

12 

Rheumatism, Diseases of 


9 

theBones, Joints, dee. ...j 
Disease of the Skin, Cellu- 

lar Tissue, Ac. 

1 

1 

Old Age,. 

37 

1 66 

Viotenoe, Privation, Cold, 



i»nd Infenrpeiauoe 

34^ 

1 29 


NOTICE. 

SvBscBiBERS tN Abheau aro rcspcctfullv re- 
quested, m conlormity with the terms ol their 
subscriptions, at once to forward their remit- 
tances to the uFi jcn. * 


The subscription for the stamped edition 
of tlio Medical Ftmes is 1 5s for the half-year, 
and £1. 5s for the ye,u:, paid m advmice. Post- 
ofiicc ordois, or orders on parties m town, should 
bo made out in tlic name of James Angerstem 
Carfrae 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

* A hur^eon in Clem nil Piartice ” — Fin icrliflcatoH will 
ht rciriv<d b) the C)lli{it<4 thty are ui HuoKKnee 
with the laws rilalirig lu cuudidatc« who atiidud prior to 
183H 

' Anuru‘« — W q i annol tinsiWLt all Iht questions piopoaed 
bi < 111 ijOrrcvpondint, Neilliei can wt kij with ctrtainly 
Unit th( ) lague which ruagid Athinsin tlio tiuu of 
]li| pociate*>i naa not the rhulera 6 It rommenetd in 
Lthii pia, paaai 1 Irom thencr into Lg>pl Pileatine, 
S)ni iml through the wholi rertkun ciiiput then into 
Gricci wlnic it ii3tio)td gicat nuiubeia ol the 
Ailicniaiit 

' AnUomlsi*’ — Ml W aihurlun, in IHID The piincipal 
feuuit-i of the bill wen— I Pcrmitling phiaii lau^and 
s 11.^0110 III uiuversli) towns, ui wliuh coiiUuiied a 
h t jnti) hT|,i ( nough to icrem flft) piu*nt'>at oiu time 
t> I HIM «<ub]^cl>4 f )i OiBSKtioii J Allowing tit 
jfnini (I ot [ooih Ubtb ind )iob| il iIr ti „LXt up un- 


1 1 mil hiiliecto aiu^coiib 
< ahuuld h 


Ml Ihim 
\ ill rill 11 y 111 toil] 

ii’j • 


toiwaid his pipti to the 

Ml JvMi|;ht^a' thtury duea not ent'ibliHh the f oviti 111 ha 
WldllLH to pio>L • 

* DtUu — U la uot nccobdan to piodiui ailuhh of iip- 
]ii inticLbhip at tin Collii,u it our^toris, Pr ol ib i< 
quirt d of hating bien t nt^agid i ceri tin numbtr ot )i 

in tht acquisition ol proiiitbio ml kn iwltdtfi 
‘J D M '* — Ihc diet tar ib p ulnbly, ^.itciiasis guttati 
Cltiitua —We inunt lUiiini iiidciiing Hit ‘ lUniiika on 
Mtilitu-Iheolog’ital l)l^| ut ilii iib 

Pfttnfl — W r L iniiot gnt tic tvut iiniiibi r of lil c lal- 
niindtd men in llu ( ountil ol Uu Colit gt ol Sur.;i ii« 

*' Kt h rm«M hnaltbuiiit I htid up in a icry uti] n luiaini; 

subjttL Ihcpqiii h tl till (. ilUd ioi 
"Ml Fdwaidh’— IJ k niihl iKi alull In uitihtd 
‘ A 1 001 bludiut. —lilt bUiu will not bes iffliit iiL 1 1 (over 

Iht PSlpClIIhLS 

' Alicrostopial ’ — Piobil 1> not lodd and Biwinan aay 
that in tl i aii Ub h, *ind in all thi luwri ugfanm of Ihi 
noRi the tpilheliuni is i f txlreiiii dilii icy. being of the 
culmninr v tin t> ind cloLhtd with tlha 
“ Uuiz —Nut Ibi same 

“ A Moduai Pupil — i he beet plm would be to id\ertlso 
in Ibu M<idnal Itmn 

“ P M , lloBion ' — Ibe ciindiditt for the Apothtcaiica 
hcentc la not examiutd lu Gretk 
"^ax — Uotlincd 

D ' — Lbc ktter has bten inulaid If our loiii spond- 
mt will luMiihh U8 With aiioLhtr copy, it rIi ill appear in 
an early nutnln r 

*' An AMistaiit-buigeon, 11 N ’— ( orninunic ition riceived 
" A Membei of the 1 dinburgli Guilego.*’ — I \e8 J Ihu 
debt r in nr t In 1 1 eorered 
“A ooviinnr — lln leport wt uid be aeteptabU 
' M U C b — I he rlauHe i« iiuptiative and the rouit 
cannot admit llu candid itc to txaminalion with nit good 
proof ot hiB IniMtig 8er\td a Inuyian appreiilituahip 
*' Al|ha, londoii liobpiul '* — Ibert Hie not any txainlnr rn 
ieoH in the I iiiTemity of tit Audrew b. fee foi the 
diploma ot M 1) , All. 

A Lutiitiate ot Hit I uiidon ( oIIti,o of Physicians.'* — Wt 
si all fell I bligid i ir Hit rniniiinulcation 
" An Old biibsinbri ' - li na« a tri k, to loice studtiiU to 
the 1 oiidun hobpitids and also to incrtare tht demand toi 
thediplumib us many pioviutial hospiUd surgeons were 
not at the Hint on lubei 

Cl *' witliLH to ascitldti the easiest and cheapest way 
by whuh ht i an obt an the degree ot M D. from any 
Hiltish tr lorei.n in ivoslty ‘ 

Abe 1 r Pujiil ’ — 1 I he taculty of Meditint recogniscH 
SIX yi irs study in a toreign miiiorsiiy »s equiiultnl to 
lonrytaie at ont in Fmnoo. S. teeafoi the degree iboul 
£41 4k 

“ A WclUwielicr” is thanked for his suggtbiions. 

‘ Beta ’ —It is not " impuisiblc'* loi tht ..laid to 1 1 born 
rtlive in a case ol spontaneous evolution 
' Biblionhilos” should address a note to Mr llcnshaw, 
publisher. Elrand 
f K ti —Not at present 

' Mr Maynard The Igfler did nut reach us in time for 
acknowledgment in offr lastnuinbu i \es The 
SI ( ret ary ot the society la tlie person that should be con- 
sulted. 

‘ M ii , I ond.’ -Our reportei was notpitsent, 
‘ALonsiant Readfr.** — Ihe syiiiiiima and jtoit-inortcm 
appearances vsitder it probable Hiiii^t death Was produced 
by poiiion m 

• A young tiurgton We know of<^io suitaule situation 
An Irish M U *’ — The work has lo g beeu out oi print, 
and we do not know where a i py can be obUlnud 

' iiusticus Ibt University ot Oxford requires of candi- 
dates lor the degree of M.fi. to have first passed the exd* 
luluaUoA iQt the degree oi Bachelor in Azts, 


*• Omega ’’—John Hunter 

“ A Header from the ncgiiininff " — Our correspondent u 
labouring under a mistake, for a recent corpus luieum 
aifonls no pioof of impregnation ba\ing taken plaee. 

*’ J L ’a” paper **On tlilurulorui*’ ii nut suflloieutly on. 
glnal to merit insertion 

** A Retired burgeon" should consult one of his professional 
brethren 

*' M E C S."— ilhe lectures were completed in the last vo. 
hime 

4" A Country Burgeon" informs us that, Inutwo oases of 
stricture of the urethra In which he found it Impossible 
to pass the smallesi-sised instiumenta before the ad- 
niiiiibtiatiou of chlorof irm. after the patients were 
bi ought fully under its iiitiuence he was enabled, with 
little diffloulty, to pass a No 5 oathe^rV 
1 G it — We Hjgree with our correspondent*! opinions 
on the|( ollege of burgeons It has often repeatedly declared 
its hostility to any chango in its constitution which 
would admit the moinberb to corporate privileges. We 
LHniiot, bowel ur publish the letter at pr< sent. 

* A University ( olUge Student " — The offeS is declined. 

“ JJ ’ — * 1 uruer’s ( ljomi»try" or “ 1 owues* Manual " 

Mr J. W lurner, I oiyer i’hilhmore-place, Kensington,*’ 

IS thanked foi liis oomiiuiutcatinn 
' Ml \\ Birdlltiapath Bristol" — ** Division of 1 aloiform 
Boidi r of J aniia Laid fur A arix" received. 

' Mr Robert BiandoD," *‘()n the Burial of the Living,** 
letiived 

"All AssiHtxnt-Snrgoon," "On the Present Position of 
Naval Medital Olllteis," received 
"Mr Allied Lbsvfortli, Bui well, Nutts Communication 
n Pin id 

* Mr. NunucUy, T ceils," "On Anesthetic Agents," fe- 
ci i||cd 

‘ A burgeon Glasgow "—I ettei in itfercnce to tlio trial of 
Dr Daxid Oibsoii retcned 

" Pi 11111 iisia wniih UI us follows — * In most of the bills 
whii li ltuv( III 111 in nguatioii for incdnul nroiin during 
Hie pidlyear one of the principal boons to piiiotltioners 
in Irdiiid was gnieidlly coniided. I allude to a uni- 
ioiiuity (1 pinilpgk in practising iii iilhei enuLtry, but, 
up III Kuding o\er the first < baiter ol the Kiyal (ollege 
ot (feiiiidl Hiai titinuers, as published in the A/edical 
Timt of Msy Id, 1 hnd, in ruldUon to Irish ipotheiarieri, 
the 1 illuwing in thu preamble And diveis other persons 
will ill not authorised byMuw to piai tihe either as sur- 
{.iiinrt r r apolhfiariiie 111 England oi Wales, but who are 
1 ( gilly qiidlifu d to praoiisi either as physiLlHim, surgeons, 

(I ip itheidries in suim oHiei putt of the United King- 
d nil xnd 11 appi aiH ivpi dienl Hut aucli pus Jus should, 
under rertiiu condition lurtuftei i\piiBs«d, bi admitted 
into such body i upomti, A Now, iii section *!>, in lon- 
lUitiou with the ah>\L, 1 hud iviry piity with any me- 
di quHliliealinn fioin my liCLiibiii? body ^xetpt the 
Apilli laii b Hall in I tland i uUIIlTi to be enrolled— 

1 ill mil st injubliee, tikiiii. iiilu i onsuleration 1 heir seven 
ycais ppreiiticeship tin ir two uxaminaUoiis — both of a 
sivti iiiUire Huir nunuuliiin of eduoalioii, md their 
'<tiUn as the geneiul inidieal prat tiHoiurs of Ireland 
bun >y if the la ultv man from Glasgow , and the M D. of 
bt Hi hews, tiiid x(lmi»slou, the portals oi the new 
CO Itgi bluiiild be opened fieely to lush apothecaries " 

•* V Genird Practition r, 1 nerpool ’ — Goinuiuuioatiou re- 
c i\ed 

' Mr Georf,e Millei, kinsworth ’ — No 
'I lie Hiirgson Sleeting.’ —Bo uiUny nonentities have 
sprung from the same quarter, th it we shall w\ut some* 
thing like ocuUf evidence beloit wi tan beiu^e that 
Iheiw isnny thing, not only lespeetabie hut even genuine, 
about these profecU 

*11 B ' — Mr bkey, the distinguished surgeon ofBt. Bar- 
thol mew’s, is likely to be Hu next 

* Alpha ihe book is now leady for tho press 

"A Member" — Ihe bill will be brought forward, we un- 
deistanif next sessj in 

" M 1 fJJ —Poetical cummunjoatiotu are net adioiffible 
into OUT columns • 

l4etters and < ijbmiuniculions hove also been received Bfom 
A burgeon in Central Practice, Amicus, Anatomiits 
Mr Ibonias Mr Knight, Delta, J 15 M , Cleneufi 
Felons lUiurmer, Mr. Fdwards, A J’oor Studi^qjli 
Mitrumopi i, Quis A Medical Pppil, r M, 

M D An Assistant-Surgeon. R.N . A Mcinber 
ot the Edinburgh College, A Oovempr , M R p 84 
Al{hi, London Hospital A Licontiatr of Uie Loodaii 
t olk.,L ol Phybioans, An Old Subaeriber. U. B ; A 
hdiiioi Fukl, A V/tlLwlaher, Beta, lUbliophiloa; 

1 K ti Mr. Maynard M U , ^nd , A Lonttank 
Reader, A Young tiurgeon , An mih M D , Riistleuic 
1 ( D , Omega, A Reader iromnhw Beginning ; J 
A Retired Burgeon , M. R. ( . B , A Country Bturgadl W ; 
1 (] B , A University College Student , B.; Mr J. W« ^ 
Turner, Lower Phllllmore-plaoe, Keiialngtoa, Mr. W. 
Bird llerapath, Bristol , Mr Robert Bfkndon , An Aa« 
tisiani-Burmn ; Mr Alfred RbsworUi, BttI well, Notts ; 
Mr N unneley, Leeds , A Surgeon, Glasgow , Primeniiat 
A General I’ractitionei, Liverpool; Mr Oeorga MlU«r, 
Lma worth; Alpha, A Member, Bsc. fco. 

Charge of Manslaughter ao/xnst a Sub-» 
«0E0N. — Mr. David Oibton was charged before 
the High Court of Justiciary, at Edinburgh, on; 
the 18th ult., with havitig given a fabecertiiicate^ 
and of having led to the ttoath of a convict bj 
causing lion to bo lemoved, whRe m a diseased 
condition, fiom Glasgow to the MiUbauk Peni« 
tentiary. The evidence for the proseout^B en- 
tirely failed to support ths|cha2*ge, and the 
without hesiutloDf xetnnuHs a unaftimottsvwHet 
of aoqtuttal* ^ ^ 
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ORIGINAL LECTURES. I the following anecdote. Early in May, or late in | lower jaw and to the rest of the features. The 
^ April, our academic seminary closes, and I pro- lips also of the gipsy aro laige, partaking, in fact, 

miscd a friend that we should, for the sake of of the African character, liut in this young 
LECTURES fresh air and relaxatiw, visit the gipsy county, person age had not driven away the beauty of 

• To wtt Yctholm is the*ame of a village occupied youth, nor dbcomposed the features and dis- 
in part as a winter habitation of the race, and to turbed their proportions ; nor had the features 
THE RACES OF MEN./ this wc repaired. Crossing the Tweed at Kelso, as yet sympathized with the respiratory, di- 
T* w^-nu'TJT’ TT-MOY TLT TV 1 ? u u T’' ' ' entering the valleys leadin|j south warda^ gestivc, and reproductive systems. 

By BOBERT KNOX, M.D., r .K.b.E., towards the border and to the (Treat,fCheviot, we To detain her at tho door, I inquired our way 

Lecturer ou Anatomy, and Correaponding Member of tho were in hopes that we should still be in time to to tho sources of tho College Water ; she raised 

French Academy of Modicino. ^00 great gipsy family in their winter en- hor fine arm to point out tho mountain path 

campment, atiS these liopes w'ere increased by which led to it, exposing the part above the 

(Continued from page 99.) my Seeing Oil the roadside, about a mile firom elbow. On the imicr sido of the arm there stood 

THI3 t.iJ'sy»HAei:, the village, a young girl, some ten or tyfflvc a circular leprous spot, not to be mistaken. 

On the southern border of Scotland, not far from years of age, tending cattle, I pointed her out (iuick as thought she observed, by a look I made 
the sources of the Beaumont Water, and in a so- to my friend as a girl, but not a good spe- to my friend, that tho%pot had been noticed by 

eluded vaUcycommuuicating with that vast range cimen of the race: tlicre was a something in her me, and as suddenly withdrew her arm, retiring 
of mountain country, of which the Ui cat Cheviot colour which made me doubtful; I olfcred 1101 within the hovel immediately, 
may be c/msidered the centre, there stands a attempted any explaiiHiion of this, but assured To what extent the dreadful lejira afflicts the 
village inhabited by at least two distinct races him wc should find much better specimens of the race I know not; the Jew is, I think, also 
ofmen;— 1 Tho^’ommon Saxon race of the south race, which, you perceive, I do not call smgulur somewhat subject to it; races, no doubt, have 
of Scotland; ‘2. The race of gipsies. These, thu any longer, seeing that they are not more so their peculiar diseases, which, although they may 

gipsy people, reside during the w'inter months than the Saxon, ("elt, or any other race of man- not afflict them exclusively, are yet of more 

in this village, decamping, like the Arabs, I pre- kind. Ou reaching tliu inn of Kirk Yetholm, frequent occurrence than in other races. 

Bume, as the summer advances, late* in April or our first clro 'was to inquire for the gipsies, but Strange to say the leader of the gipsy tribf^ 
early in May, like migratory birds or quadrupeds tlie landlord assured us tliat some three days here seemed to me not pnre — I fancied him on 
seeking other lands, to return again with the first ago, like a flight of crones or storks, they hud eul- impostor as a gipsy. Their own feelings con- 
snows to their winter dormitory. They neither iceted together, and, taking their departure from nect them with tho dark raota, as is evident 
toil nor think; tlieirs is the life ot ‘the wild ani- Ihevillage, scattered themselves over the countiy. from the following brief narrative: — 
mal, unaltered and^unalterable ; confine them, He funner told us that, on such oceosinns, On the banka of the Yarrow, a mountain 
limit their range, and they perisli 'Their ancient they 9icver leave a sinijle individual of their race in stream much celebrated in Scottish song, at the 
history is utterly unknown : in Tlie meg^ntime, the milage, I now informed him that about if base of that bleak nnd desolate range of moufitain 
the climate 9i Britain has had much less effect mile from tho village I met a youg girl tending country called Miuch Mlior, there is a small 
on them than on suri^punding Cheviot ; swarthy cattle, whose race on oath, if required, 1 should colony of mulattoes. This swarthy colony ori- 
in complexion, with dark long eyes, black hair, have maintained to be gipsy. lie then related ginated in this way. A gentleman, to whom a 
a somewhat oval face, on Eastern physiognomy, to mo tlie following curious history. portion of this valley belonged, returning from 

neither Jewish, nor Coptic, nor Arab ; mouth ITie girl we had seen was an illegitimate child, India, as I was informed, brought with him two 
larger than in we European ; nostrils somewhat and had given rise to an action against the servant-men of a dark race ; not Negroes, but of 
expanded ; stuture fnoderate. Their ^istory is reputed father. The mother of the girl was a a meek African look, and bronae colour, 
unknown; they prefer the tent to th^ut, and, Saxon woman, the presumed father was of tho lliose men settled in this valley, and theymar- 
but for our climate, would probably never settle gipsy race. He refused to acknowledge it as his ; ried two Saxon wqmen. Of these two one only 
down anywh^gl^ ; in Ragland, I understand, they but of this there could not be a shadow of doubt, hadafamily, whoymarrying other Scotch Saxons* 
never do so, even during winter. Their modern* namely, that tho girl was of the gipsy race by gave rise to several families of mulattoes, mord 

E osition ii^pain has been sketched by a vigorous the frthor's side. Saxon womeija do not carry or less deeply coloured. In one instance two 
ut fiomevwat romantic pfn. Let me state to gipsy children, nor Jewish-loolung sons and mulattoes had married, and they also had a family; 
you calmly the facts I have myself 'mtnessed, daughters, to Saxon fathers ; persons who believe but 1 do not believe that any mulatto race can 
th^^^ few observations I have made on tiiis*race, in such things must have a strength ot belief tn be maintained beyond the third or fourth genera- 
whieh we in ignorance call singular, merely tlie doctrine o^’ chances which passes all com- tion by muUUtoea nurely ; they mujl intermarry 
baeguso their anH||l nature, their instincts, their prehension. with the pure races, or perish. Nature erflitos 

whole views of life and its obmets, differ essentially Foiled in this endeavour to see tho gipsies no mules, nor will she tolerate them. This 
wd eterxi^ly ^om ours. That they remain as collected, I returned, on a subsequent oocasion, point wo shall illustrate when speaking of tho 
they are in pfrys^cal form, is simply because with my brother. We were now more fortunate; Peruvians and Mexicans. 
oimEte and the other external agencies to which tho gipHes wore at home, if homo it could be Now, these persons informed me that whiR 
ffippoorates assigned such importance really called ; but on walking through their street gipsies came mto the valley they vidfttrMf 
have no permanent effects on man nor on any scarcely any showed themselves at the doors of encamped near the dark oolonVf and spoka or 
other animal, eo long as |he. existing media their hovels. Timid and sensitive, like wild them as « our people/' • ^ ^ 

and order of thfngs prevail. They do not inter- animals, they shun the contacRbf the Saxon. The But to return to the gipsfiw. Ihry aro nnnid 
marry with other raoes : this Iho grand secret, saepedient 1 fell on, to see at least one of them, all over Europe, or at least b France, ih tho 
To Saxon and white raoes they have the same was this ; — Knocking at the door of one of the Peninaula, in Gormai^, ana Kuasia. Thoir 
horror that the Saxon heo for tl^B Negro ; the gipsy hovels, a young and extremely beautifUl history and origin oqjild» 1 be^^iscoverod, 
Bingulanty, then, applies as well to one as the woman came out ; she might be about sixteen or wore a few practical and sciintiflo took 

other ; in fact, there is nothing singulifr in it, seventeen ; her features admirably reg^ular, eyes to proceed eastwaro, tracing them from ^MO 
'that it merely amounts to the dislike and hair dark, and her whole form seemingly country to another. My own opiniem is, titot 
wmch one race bears to another. corresponding. She was, 1 think, the finest of they m of vsst and^ltyi andtore dying cWt. % 

giPjsy 'woman wilLnoO intormarry the race I ever saw; for oven in the beet tp^- neverfleard of tboir being oqniidored any of ffm , 
j^th the S«oxi, The gipsy male Lta no toush die- mens tho mouth is too large, and tho upper jaw, ton lost tribes, wwt.Ro dottnt, most Itovo jdito 
luw to the baxon frdr, as is proTSdi 1 think, by as in tho Jewess, quite du^portioinoa to tho into tho intaiior of tho globe by 
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TIiMl OimUin Smmes discovered nCiu the ^ 
lun^Pole, There let then remain, whether 
or Jew. Of races which cultivate not the 
% whichf manufacture nothing, which pro- 
^ I not in art nor in science, we have already 
^•hongh upon the surface : their absence or their 
JMesenoe must in the history of man go for little. 
The inhabitants, for example, of Central Africa 
liave no history any more than if they had been 
so many bales of cotton, or spinning^jennies, or 
spindles, or spindle-drivers. ** Nati aonsumero 
fruges” was tne expressive phrase of Horace : it 
were vaip to attempt one more apt. Hcgret 
them liot. Athens, and Corinth, and Syracuse, 
Bhd Roipe live wi^in our remembrance ; their 
flune must endure whilst men having pure 
reason inhabit the earth; but were Central 
Africa, from the edee of the Sal^a to the Capo 
of Stormi^ sunk under the ocean w^ve, and with 
it the gipsy race, what should we lose nothing 
which can or ever will adorn humanity; no 
’ inventions nor discoveries, no fine arts, no sub- 
lime thought^, nothing to distinguish man from 
the brute. 


In ^e autumn of 1846 1 resided for a consider- 
able time in Derbyshire, which I fq^ind to be a 
county, I was about to say, occasionally, or 
rather pretty frequently, infested trith the gipsy 
gauge, and with them other lawless gangs com- 
peted of persons evidently of Saxon and of Celtic 
e^ins. These gangs, or families, remain dis- 
tinct in BO far as I could discover ; and it was 
eurioua to observe, independent of a difference in 
phyaical, structure the different characters of 
the races ; the gipsy has made up his mind, like 
the Jews, to do no work, but to Jive by the in- 
dustry of others. The tramping, vagabondizing 
Saxon made a show of work. They, as u 
jrace, and seemingly from instinctive feelings, 
have sworn as a race that they never will 
do any work whatever ; and that, in so 
far os they are concented, the great curse 
on mankind is to be wholly inoperative. 
1 do most solemnly believe that, rather than 
labour, they would willingly starve^— a character 
not uncommon amongst the Celtic race ; the 
money they get by begging and telling fortunes 
mpiey seemin^y conceal ; back from their hands 
again it never seems to return into society ; — at 
Imt, I never heard of an instance of their pur- 
ohaaing anything. They have discovered the 
grand secret, that they can live by the labour of 
othcra. I auppose they look on the Saxon as 
come Cdta do— the Saxon, to whom the soul- 
oontuming, body- wasting labour is a natural in- 
•tinct ; him they look 8 n as a fiean-spirited, low- 
minded scoundrel, who would work the soul out 
of himoelf for a few shillings, instead of acting as 
^ey do— I mean the gipsy and the (\*lt- never 
doiM any labour which you can get anotlier to 
do mr you; thus living a fine, dashing, do- 
aothing life, like a real-bom gentleman. This is 
the j^psy— a race without a redeeming quality. 
Theu* men are well enough made, small and 
^active ; the women look weHtfor a short time, 
but thev have not the elements of beauty, 
or at least very few of them : they wul 
not bear a close inspection. Dirty and 
coarse in language beyond belief, they are yet 
•eemingljr chaste ; never well dressed, — they and 
Hb^inchUd^ are in rags ; the middle-aged men, 
ondha cohAry, are generally well dressed, well 
■hodf Oomfortably arranged in all their apparel. 
During the day .they (the men) seemingly rest at 
full length in their tents, ever ready for a start 
at a moment's notice. They steal, no doubt, at 
night, and at a great distance from their then 
dooality : the fox, it la said, has this sagacity 
in common wi^i thB gipsy. One thing is certain, 
they commit no denredanons ip their immediate 
vicinity ; but, as they must live, they beg and 
steal. With unahakeu iliidth,l& a kind and over- 
ruling Prudence, .stipsiHior to savings-banks, 
and strongbr than the constable’s baton, they 
trust to be fed and dothedf lilciii* the beasts and 
birds of the' field, taking no heed of to«morrow. 
In frieir language may be traced the roots of 
ma^Hisdostanee words, and they are obtloasly 
’ an &steni race ; but this is all which is imown 
^ of fhema 


When the gipsies first appeared in Englwd is 
not perhaps well ascertained; but one thing is 
certain, they early attracted the attention ol a 
Legislature, half Saton, half Norman ; a race 
with whom property had its rights; a race per- 
petually called to perform duties and services to 
the state ; hence, no doubt, originated some of 
the severe laws which have appeared from time 
to time for the suppression of the gipsy race ; bu^ 
all to no purpose, seeing that they are still 
Britain in considerable numbers. 

A moj»t respectable and kind-hearted English 
clergyman told mo that, during a whole winter, 
he had much intercourse with a gipsy family 
who had located themselves in his parish; he 
had formed a favourable opinion of them, and, 
having baptized a number of their children, had 
taken up the straime notion that by doing so 
they had become Chf istians; now, as circum- 
cision does not make a Jew, neither will baptism 
make a Christian : an idea of this kind seems to 
me merely a vestige of Romanism. He told me, 
moreover, that tliey went occasionally to church, 
and were a very quiet kind of persons. 1 have 
no doubt that they are ; the strength of the law 
is well known to them now. The gang was 
called Boswell, which must have been an as- 
sumed name ; St. BosweliB Green, in Scotland, 
is a favourite haunt of the border gipsies. But 
to these notions of this well-meaning gentleman 
I reply— willt the leopard change his spots, or 
the Ethiopian cliongo his dye } When that hap- 
pens, I shAl then believe that the gipsy may 
become a labouring, industrious Christian man ; 
supporting his family decently and quietly ; 
taking his share of trouble as a parish constable, 
ch#ch warden, and vestryman ; paying his rates, 
general and local ; duly attending divine wor- 
ship, and clamorous in Bupp 0 rt of high church 
or low church, free church or church and state ! 
What mighty changes must have passed over 
the globe before all this happens! 1 will not 
pretend even to guess at it; but conclude my 
remarks on the gipsy race by the brief discussion 
of a philosophic question. 

Note . — Intormarriage of the Gipsy Woman 
with the Saxo7i.-^The chastity of the gipsy 
woman is well known, and her dislike to every 
other race is, I believe, fully admitted. Never- 
theless, as I have already said, gipsy blood 
appears occasionally amongst Saxon families, 
which may be explained in this way. I attended 
Q family composed of tlie father, mother, one 
son, and two daughters. The mother was on 
exceedingly beautiful woman, not fair absolutely, 
but* yet of the Saxon race : her husband had all 
the features of the gipsy race— dark eyes and 
hair, large mouth and lips, oval face, nose pro- 
minent, eyes full and long, ^oot of the nose 
extremely narrow, nostrils enlarged and lull, 
colour of the skin darker thant in the European. 
Of the two daughters of this most worthy family, 
the eldest had all the gipsy features, but the 
skin was fair ; the youngest had also gipsy fea- 
tures, but less marked, the skin was also fair; 
the son had well-marked gipsy features, with a 
dark skin, m^h darker tlian in the European. 

The only mts 1 could ascertain were that the 
husband’s mother was of the gipsy race ; she was 
remarkably dark-coloured when aged. When 
or why she had quitted her tribe 1 could not 
ascertain. 

Queen Elizabeth passed some severe laws 
against those above fourteen who consorted with 
the gipsies — it compelled both to quit the 
kingdom. * 

Amongst the gipsies I observed in Derbyshire 
were some children with fair hair and blue eyes, 
characteristics, n%dQubt, of the Saxon blood, 1 
spoke of this to the mother of the children, whp 
took no offence at my remarks, but assured mo, 
first, tliat the fair hair would ultimatelv darken ; 
and that those with blue eyes rosomblea her own 
sister; who, though a true gipsy, had blue 
eyes ; and that such occurrences were not un- 
common. Let me here dispose of this ph^raio- 
logical question, one of the mos# importKmt vAdch 
can be brought before any learaed society. 


1 . It is a fact admitted that children ooca* 
sionally do not et all resemble the parents, but 
ratlier the aunt, uiiClc, granduncle, nandfather, 
great-grandmother, &c. ; this has been proved 
over and over again. Thus the influence of one 
parent extends to an unknown number of suc- 
cessive generations, crossing from one branch of 
the famdy to another, reappearing occasionally 
after the lapse of a century. (a) 

Thus, the dark or fair blood, as the ease may 
be, will extend for centuries, though nofurther ad- 
mixture may in the interval have ooouired. 
Whonmulattoes intermarry, theyaeem to die out 
in two or throe generations, wLether as being in 
direct violation of that specific law as yet so 
little understood by us, whieh determined the 
species of all things— the law of speoialixa- 
tion, the law of hereditary desoeitt; or that, 
having come within the tide of the law qf Ai- 
/ormarion— that i 8 ,^he law of viability of aqimal 
form— forms and sfructures are produced bj the 
marriage of mulattoos which are not viable. 
The deaths, for example, of very young children, 
whose structures present so many varieties, 
even of the purest races, are extremely numerous ; 
one reason of which with others, no doubt may 
be that their structure, being within the law of 
variety ^ may have rendered them ncn-euiMs, or 
or unequal to resist the bad effects of external 
influences. In a mulatto I examined, the nerves 
ol all the limbs were a good third less than 
in a person of any pure race, fail or dark. 
But, however this maybe, the facts I have stated 
to you are undeniable as facts, in whatever way 
they may be hereafter explained. Now, apply 
this to the gipsy family, some of whom had blue 
eyes, and you will s^ that, in order to explain 
the recurrence from time to time of fair hair 
and blue eyes, it was not necessary that there 
existed any late intermarriage or crossing, 
seeing Uiat the Saxon blood might show itself a 
hundred years after its single iniroduction, and 
after all genealogical recollections had ceased. 

The half-gipsy girl, for e;||^ample^ seen by 
me at Kirk ^>tholm, when grown up might and 
probably would associate wiUi the gipsy tribe in 

f irefercnca to the Saxon kindred of her mother, 
n this case, though strictly gipsy in appear- 
ance, and married to a gipsy man, there cannot 
be a doubt that many of her children, grand- 
children, and great grandchildren would show 
the Saxon blood of her mother. On the same 
plan wy endeavour to exjLduin the oecurrenoe 
from time to time of Jewish features amongst 
other races ; aiid of the occurrence of other fea- 
tures dmongst the Jewish race. < 

But a totally different, view of this matter 
has been token by some ; and it is proper that 
you hear both, or rather sdl, sides of the question ; 
a secozd view, and an extremely curious one, has 
been suggested. It maybe thus stated. As white 
sheep are born from black, and white cattle from 
black, aaivice vsrrd, and blue-eyed and dark-eyed 
ersons are born under circumstances such as I 
avc mentioned without the sligh^tBUspioion of 
crossing or intermarriage, may W not be that 
such is simply a law of nature ^ and that, in order 
to render such a variety a permanent onq, all 
that is required is that they separate from their 
darker d 4 lighter parents, as the case may be, and 
live apart— in a different quarter of the 
world, in fiict ? Hence off •a* view has been 
explained the origin of petmanent varieties, 
as they are called, which 1 fear is Just 
another name for species. Vhus all sheep 
might spring from one pair and one species ; the 


. (a) In one of the noblest &miUes in Britain 
there is an admixture of dark blood, which re- 
appears from time fo time, although there have 
been no misalliances of this sort ainoe the first, 
which must have been about 190 years ago. 
Yet even now the dgfk blood appears from time 
to time in one shape or another; and ocoa- 
sionally with a fair complexion Negro features 
may be distinc^ observed. I have also met 
with a family in Berwiokihire in whom the dark 
blood shows its^ from time to time, after more 
thauphundradyeara. 
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blaok-faoed honied sheep of oor bleak and 
barren mountains might aocidentall 3 r (for the 
'whole is admitted to bo aeoidenial) produce a 
lamb or two without horns ; and these, by being 
separated from their parents, would give rise to 
others, hornless also like themselves, and unlike 
their original race. Apply this to the gipsy ; 
these blue-eyed gipsies were purely accidental ; 
were they removed from their parents and 
Settled in dhothcr country, their children would 
be comparatively fair-haired and bluo-eyod like 
theznsefvei, and unlike their race, and that this 
accident wou)d constitute a blue-eyed race 
of gipsies ; but* then these would no longer 
be gipsies, but Saxons or Celts; and thus it 
may have happened that Saxons came from 
gipsies and gipsies from Saxons ; thus were pro- 
duced thexyermanent varieties qf mankind, kept 
permanent, I presume, by insulation. That 
suqh a theory hsA not a sin^c well ascertained 
fact to rest on, is my most firm and solemn 
belief ; and it is inorediblo that so flimsy a theory 
could ever have laid hold of philosophic minds. 
It would, I believe, have been abandoned 
but for the application of transcendental 
anatomy to explain the facts. When it 

was pointed out thni;^ from the re- 
motest historic period, animals had ^not 
deviated in form ; that neither wolf nor 
jackal over become dogs; that the wild boar 
never changes into the domestic, nor vica vertd; 
that although the species forming a genus do 
certainly, when arranged as I shall presently 
show, exhibit difference so slight as to be barely 
perceptible, still they icmoined distinct through • 
out all times, the answer was that the permanent 
varieties only were cont^nplati'd, and not spe- 
cies; that pormnnont vaiioticH were the product 
of accidental birth, and that the present varie- 
ties in races of man and domestic animals, 
though pciinancnt, were the product of arci- 
dcfUm circumstances. Transcendental anatomy 
was next called in to the aid of the accidental- 
variety theory transcendental or philosophic 
anatomy — bv whose aid it has been attempted to 
raise natural history and physiology to the rank 
of a science ; to remove them from tnat prosing 
twaddler of detail, the professed naturalist; to 
elevate geological research ; to connect the past 
with the present, and to push still further from 
us the region of fable and of romance. Tliis 
Boienoe, —whose object it is U* explain in a 
connected chain the phenomena of {he living 
material world ; to connect the history of living 
plants and animals with those* which^ now lie 
entombed in the strata of the crust of tlio globe ; 
to explain the myst^ious metamorphoses which 
occur in the growth of animals ana plants from 
their embryonic state to their maturity of 
growth ana final decay ; to trace • a plan 
of creation, and to guess at that plan, — tnese 
are the objects of transcendental anatomy— 
an appellation first given to the doctrine by my 
esteemed friend and teacher the illustrious I)c 
Blainville, Mbt a doctrine invented, no doubt, in 
Southern Brermany, by Oken, and Spix, and 
VonMartius, and others. To the South German, 
or, in plainer terms, to the mixed race of 
Bclavonian and German origin, we owo this 
doctrine of transcendental anatomy^ to that 
imaginative race to whom we owe all that is 
imaginative, romantic, and transcendental in the 
so-oalled Gwman language and Gorman people. 
To the true Saxon, the classic German, the 
Swede, the Dutchman, the thorough-bred Eng-« 
lishmai^ the S^on, when pure; the men of 
material interests ; the men abounding in com- 
mon sense, and occupied with the business of 
the day, what signifies to such men the meta- 
physios of Ulsut, the TBr’erlcs of Schiller and 
Schlegel, the music of Begtlioven ; the trans-, 
oendentalism of Oken, and of Spix, of Goethe 
and of Humboldt ? In ^ vertebra the matter-of- 
faot Saxon mind sees merely a vertebra; bey-ond 
tlus it seldom proceeds,— uninventivie, unima- 
ginative. Nor is the Celtic mind very peculiarly 
gifted in this respect; the doctrines of Goethe 
and of Spix, of Oken and of Geoffiniy, were 
resisted to this last by Guvier Aid^y the/toademy 


over which he held sway. Sir Charles Bell could I 
never comprehend the imwrt of the trans- | 
cendental doctrine ; he stood by the doctrine of 
Paley, which, with him vgas the ne plus ultra. 
Thus it was that a theory originating unques* 
tionably with the mixed Sclavonian and 
German race, inhabiting South Germany, made 
no progress with the would-be philo8opl|^c 
heads of Paris and of London. But the era 
^of Cuvier— the siecle de Cwvtcr— is gone ; it em- 
braced spiritual France and imitative England. 
His narrow, empirical view of the philosophy 
of animal bein(|[s was adopted as a matter of course 
by tlie univer»tics, who, dovetailing it with scraps 
from Derhan and Paley, wrought it up into a bodt/ 
of doctrine which tlicy trusted might serve them 
as long as the Aristotelian philosophy had done ; 
save much thought, squabfiling, and doubt; be- 
come orthodox and eHtabjhshed. A witty divine 
furnished them with a new version of the 
Mosaic Kccmcl, and all parties seemed happy 
and satisfied. Cuvier tind orthodoxy were 
triumphant ; when all at once, in the bosom of 
that very scone of Cuvier’s greatest triumphs, a 
colleague, M. Cfcofiroy, callod in quesf^on his 
detemuiiQtions : all Western Europe — I spf dK of 
the philosophic world— stood astonished; but, 
l)cii\g confined to the scientific wvld, the pru- 
dence, at all times remarkable in the English 
geologist, suffered it to pass unnoticed. At lust u 
popular writer, an adopt at plagiarism and at ar- 
rangeinei>^ selected from Humboldt, Gcoffroy, 
Oken, and others, the leading doctrines of tlie 
transcendental doctrine or theory of progressive 
development in time and space, thus enabling the 
nnscient{/if portion of the public to guess ut the 
jar in the philosophic world. (a) Then buret out 
the flume of disputation and almso— churchmen 
and geologists, botanUts and chemists, furious in 
support of orthodoxy and Cuvier. Times are 
said to change, but men do not ; it was the old 
war-cry of Aristotle and the church. In a dispute 
unto which even the groat master of Trinity 
condescended to enlist his name it must bo 
that the audience may also fool an interest. Nor 
is that interest likely to cease. It is the struggle 
which science and scientific men have always 
held since the remotest times with those men in 
office who *'iii the law see justice and equity, 
and in the diploma see science.” 

naiEF Outline op ihl doctrines op transcen- 
dental ANATOMY. 

All animals arc formed upon one great plan ; 
this constitutes the doctrine of tlie unity of the 
organization : nor is there any reason to suppose, 
in so far as research has gone, that since the 
first formation of the globe, millions of years 
ago, that plan has ever been essentially altered, 
or any new scheme or plan of creation substi- 
tuted for the first. 

The extinct races of animals and plants found 
imbedded in the ciust of the earth, in various 
strata, obviously of different ages, and in the 
diluvial soil, seem to have appeared at certain 
distant periods, more or less remote from each 
other, and then to have perished— some slowly, 
by apparently natural causes ; others suddenly 
mid violently; and others in a mysterious 
manner, their place being occupied by a pew 
formation strata, and by a new formation, or 
rather by the oppearaiiee on the surface of the 
earth of animals and plants differing specificallv 
and geiiorically, as the terms go, from all which 
preceded them. 

In these successive changes or fornlatiuns, as 
they have been termed, an order appears to have 
been observed. That order was, that the most 
ancient strata contain the simplest forms of life ; 
and the more recent stratf^ the more complex 
forms of life, aa if animals and plants, simple in 
construction, had first oocupied the surface of 
the globe, and, as they perishM, others more 
highly organized appeared; first came animals 
lowest in the scale, aquatic chiefly; then the 
moUdsca and shellfish ; then fishes, next birds ; 
then qiiAdnipeds, and, lastly, man. 


(a) Vestiges of Creation. 
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It was at first supposed ^ the thftoretioal geolo- 
gists preceding Cjivier and his era, that these ex- 
tinct animals were of the same species and gcn|||to 
as those now existing. Bones of olephants were^^H 
hibited in Germany as human bones ; fossil siflir 
manders mistaken for men drowned at the deluge, 
&c. These miserably erroneous notions were upset , 
at once by a single anatomist, by a lover of truth, a 
scientific man. This person was Cuvier; he 
showed that the extinct fossil remains belonged 
to animals specifically and generally distinct from 
those now existing on th& surface of the globe. 
Tlie scion ti Be world bow A to his verdict, and 
his views became ** the law.” But*h<XAlso w- 
maikcd that foiuV man had not been found, and 
he concluded, or rather ho left others tb do so for 
him, that man appeared late on the earth, after 
the extinction ot nil the other preceding races of 
animals, and Tliut his advent belonged to the 
present crif and to the now existing races of 
uninnuls. 'i’hcre were then at least two creations, 
or rather there may have been some hundred 
successive creations, since the fiist formation of 
the globe. The last (by Dr. Buckland) spelling 
of the Mosaic llecurd offered no obstacle to ♦hia 
view. 

But scaft^oly had all these difficult points been 
agreed on w^ien M. Gcoffroy, availing himself of 
the views ot llorschcl, ifumbuldt, Oken, and 
oihers, adding thereto the hislory of the embryo, 
brouglit forward another bold theory to 
French Academy ; that theory was based on 
transcendental anatomy. \ 

When wo look into the interior structun of 
the grown-up animal, or man, it matters not, we 
perceive structures which arc of no use to him or 
lo them individually. These structures must 
have a reference, then, to some other stage of his 
existence as an individual or as a race, or they 
must have a reference to some great plan of crea- 
tion preceding and presiding at his formation, and 
BO connecting him with everything living— put, 
present, or to come. Moreover, it notunfrequontly 
nuppens that man himself is bom and grows up 
with anomalous structures, as they are callea, 
such as wcbbecT fingers and toes, the deformity 
called harelip, &c. ; or the two sides of the heart 
communicate with each other, giving rise to tke 
formidable complaint called the blue disease; 
or the arms or limbs are wanting at birth ;^r, 
finally, he ctowb ui^with forms evidently notfla- 
tural to the well^rmed, finely-proportioned, 
fully-dcvolupcd person. How are these anomalies 
to be explained— what, in short, is their signifi- 
cation ? 

There was ^meriod, end that almost witnin my 
recollection, -^icn all such phenomena were 
called lusus nafurtf— sports of nature — anomalies. 
It was not deemed prudent to proceed further ; 
but Goethe, and Spix, and Oken, and Humboldt, 
and Cams, and, lastly, Geoffl-oy, have decided 
this question. Thi^y have shown the modern ana- 
tomist that mere details arc not philosophy ; that 
wc require laws^ not details. They have proved 
that ill the emWo of man and of all the higher 
organized nniiKls elementary structures indi- 
cative of one great plan exist ; that the embryo 
even of man himsc^, wKilat growing from a mere 
point, as he t first, passes ^Ihrou^ many me- 
tamorphoses, ffhadowod forth in the plind scale of 
thcanimal creation, paatandpresont; 

iriods he showa quadruped or evedichthyoWw^ 
forms ; that his fingers are at one period 6f his 

g rowth webbed like aquaije animals; that vh^ 
e is born and grows op With thorn ^us weboed 
ho merely exhilnts a want of doycloproent— a per- 
sistence, in fact,^f an embryonic form ; andmat 
these cmbryonioTomis are a countegiart ofihjpee 
stmetures observed in smnca^lt animal lowtt in* 
the scale, or, in other woreft, that anomalous 
forms in ^ultVian and animals fopreeent merely 
those forms which they pass through during 
their embryonic life. Hence the law oithe aiieat 
of development ; hence the statement of the philo- 
sophic anatondsts that whatever .is irregular ' 
in man is a regular structure in somo^wwer 
animali snd was in him a regular itruCftare 
duihig his embryonic life. Thirlaw» withoMaiii 
moMoatious, applies to, everything litfUK^, 
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it| UMti—ib^jLaMr of defppnation ; produo- 
rwlthoee yarieiiesiniiiaividualB, uom the 
Mt i^l^ange to the mos^ ttriicing ; crmncots 
with all creation, past, present, and to 
WMne; and it no doubt led Gcoffroy to oppod^ 
¥ Ibe Cuvieriau doctrine of succeH^iye creations. 
A words will here Buffice to state the outline 
Of his great yiews. We shall afterwards return 
io them in a separate lecture. 

The transcendental doctrine of deyelopment or 
propesB endeayours to explain away our existing 
notions of imecies ana even of genus. We mis- 
take, Bssrs 'Humboldt, or we may mistake, a 
mer^y historical event for a new organism. 
The animfis now existing on the surface of the 
globe may, after all, bo the direct descendants of 
&e animal and vegetable fossil world ; the modem 
erocodile may be the direct desoenefantby genera- 
tion of the ancient saurians ; the modeirn elephant 
of the mammoth ; tho horse of the anaplatheridm. 
Nay, more, what difficulty is there in imagining 
that with tim^to which may be added the 
Unknown law of progress and development, and 
a change in the external media, the air, the 
waters, the temperature, with time, ^he simple 
animals of the earfy world (called old by mistake) 
may bkve produced by ooiitinuouw generation 
the more complex animals of after ages ; that 
the fish of tho early world may have produced 
reptilee, then again birds and quadrupeds ; 
htoUy, man himself? Give us timo, said the 
imatoxniBt — tho geologist could not object to 
this— -and with time and progress in time, and 
a change of external circumstanoeR, it will not 
he difficult to show that there was only one 
dwation; that living matter is as eternal as 
dead matter; and that all living matter is capable 
of assuming every possible viable form of ex- 
istence, that form varying merely in ac- 
cordance with the nature of the media it then 
inhabits— in short, with the essential conditions 
of its existence. 

To apply some of these theories to man him- 
self would greatly extend the purposed limits of 
this lecture. I shall reserve the appheation, 
therefore, until I come to speak of the positively 
dark races of men — the Negro and the Tas- 
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PHOQRESS OF GERMAN MEDICAL 
SCIENCE, ‘k 
By Dr. BUSH NAN. 

(Continued from page 3T7, vol. xvU.) 

9. MiOHOHOopicAX Examinations or the 
Mucous Membrane op the Stomach and 
Bowxls in Cuolera. — Dr. Ludvic Boehm, who 
has received the appointment of succcsBor to 
Biefibnbach in tho surgical klinik at Berlin, 
devoted considerable attention ^to the micro- 
scopical anatomy of cholera, when raging in 
Germany ; and since tb 9 subject must nccen- 
sarily be of the grektest and the present 

not an insnmqprtatc period ICifltroducc it, I 
Will taadehifki, as briefly as to give a 

pi^ *ihe chapters m y|rhich he has 

described the muHn of his examination of more 
than one hundred of patiento who had 

died of that disea%v^ „ 

Chat. I.— On t»h JuofB of Intestinal Epi- 
TUELtUK EY EXCESSIVE Debquamation.— The 
authtr shows that the chief paiiological altera- 
tions of the mucous membrane in cholera conRist 
Tn a desquamatioi^of thf^ epithelium, by whidi 
it is often altogether thrown off. , This jiroccRs 
he accurately examidUd. Although its seut is 
the whole mucous lining of the intestines, it is 
most clearly seen, and the vesielfl, too, ore moie 
injected, in the lower portion of ^le i^eum, and 
there Dr. Boehm concludes thg^ U commences ; 
the stoinach and other portions of the bowels arc 
less affected. The generally isolated spots io 
which the process of desquamation has ccifl* 

. menoed are charactcriced by a whitish colour 
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and a soft velvet-like appearance of the surface, 
as if the villi were much more raised and 
developed than natural; and such a villus, 
brought under the mierosoopo, shows its epithe- 
lium much thickened and divided by concentric 
linM, marking the beginning of the process by 
which it is reduced into its elementary parts, or 
c}riindrical cells,* which soon become uetachod 
and altogether thrown off. In this stato a villus 
appears denuded of part of its epithelium, and 
that which remains as consisting only of a few 
simple eells. Ultimately the denuded portion ap- 
pem covered with smfdl white depressions, the 
points by which the cells of the epithelium had 
been attached to it, and it may not unaptly be 
compared to the top of a thimble. Another 
mode by which desquamation takes place is 
somewhat similar to the formation of duUrj on 
the cutis, the epithelium becoming loosened 
from the villus, and thrown off entire from it, as 
in a common bliRtor, and the sheaths of the villi 
falling off as little sacs. In one or other of these 
modes the mucous membrane is denuded 
of its epithelium, leaving an abraded surface. 
Large portions of epithelium are often thown off, 
and these exhibit on one surface the casts or 
rather moulds of the cylindrical and elevated 
villi, and on ttie other their corresponding fora- 
inina. The denuded villi become reduced in 
rirrumference, more flaccid, and subjected to a 
complete process of maceration. Their former 
rounded apices become cleft and brush-like, and 
111 this wiy they are soon destroyed. The 
cryptic mucoRUj or glandulse lieberkuchniann‘ 
being destroyed, the abraded mucquR membrane 
becomes fissured, and then extravasation of 
blood takes place. The desquamation of the 
epithelium can take place in a very short time. 
Boehm asserts that he has seen that process 
terminated, and deeper destruction of the mucous 
membrane commenced, in the bodies of patients 
who, six hours previous to death, had been in 
health. 

Chai'. If. — Miokorcopioal Obseuvatiovs on 
THE Contents or tub Stomach and Intes- 
tines.— Tho contontR of the stomach and bowels, 
being poured inton convenient glass vessel, soon 
separate into a semi-transparent fluid, and 
an opaque whitish-yellow sediment. This upper 
semi-transparent fluid Dr. Boehm tliinks is 5 i o 
real pathological secretion. The lower Raiment 
is shown by the microscope to consist o^n im- 
mense number of cpithelium-cellH. The more 
violent the disease has been, the clearer is the 
upper fluid, the w'hiter the sediment, and the more 
perfect the cells. When tho disease has been 
lingering the contrary is the case. The ap- 
pearance of the contents of the stomach and 
bowels is much modified according to the quan- 
tity of epithelium it contains, ana the integrity 
or the disintregation of its ccUp : thus it is milky, 
purulent, creamy, gruel-like, or mucous. In th(‘ 
colon tho epithelium is generally so much de- 
stroyed that its rolls caimot be distinguished. 
The flocculi which have been described by others 
consist merely of larger and more perfect por- 
tions of epithelium. 

(a) Bilious Contents.— The functiouR of dif- 
ferent glands, as the kidneys, the salivary glands, 
tliosf* of the eye and liver, &c., are discon tinned 
during an attack of cholera ; therefor^', and some- 
times for days, no secretion of urine takes place, 
the mouth arid cycR ore dry, and the biliary ducts 
are found to be emptv and collapsed. When tho 
gall-bladder is founu full, its contentfl arc to bo 
referred to the previous period of health. A 
desquamation "'of the epithelium takes place in 
the biliary ducts in the same manner as in 
the intestines. According to Boehm, the yel- 
lowish tinge of the contents of the stomach 
and intostines must not be attributed to fluid 
bile, but to ^ epithelium-cells tinged with 
its colouring matter, and the fluids so coloured 
do not become putrid as soon as those that are 
not so coloured. In one third of the cases ex- 
amined, and remarkable for the , acute and rapid 
progrcHs of the disease, no bile foui^d in the 
intestines; in another third, the patients had 
died at a period when the bile Was generally 


effiised; and, finally, in very protracted cases a 
superabundance oi bile was found. Cholera 
patients very rarely vomit green and bitter fluids. 
In the vomited matters a sediment is generally 
found of a dark, nearly black, and mud- like 
character; and in dissection similar mosses 
strongly adherent are found, as flocculi and 
streaks between the prominent wrinltles of the 
mucous membrane of the stomaclu Treated 
with nitric acid these become of a redoish-brown 
colour, and caustic potash dissolves them into 
a green fluid. Dr. Boehm thinks them an 
altered condition of the bilious nigiment. 

(ft) Bloody Contents.— Intesonal hemorrhage, 
although rarely profuse, is always a fatal 
symptom. In this blood few corpuscles ore 
found, and those always altered in form; ac- 
cording to its extent, tho contents of tile stomach 
and bowels ore either reddish, chocolate colour, 
or red brown. The Inces are very offentflvo ; and, 
when examined, tho mucous membrane is found 
ecchymosed and marbled with rod lines and 
spots. 

In this chapter Boehm also describes the 
froces of cholera patients, which sometimes in the 
first stage have a slight bilious lingo, but more 
generally consist of the well-known rice-water 
uesosiption, abounding in flocculi or portions of 
throwii-off epithelium, which sometimes include 
minute rhbmboidal crystals. 

CiiAc. HI. — ^T'he Flocculi uound in the . 
Urine op Cholera Patients. — AVitli £ho com- 
mencement of convalescence the secretion of 
urine is restored. It has a sediment of white 
and loost flocculi, and investigation has shown 
these to consist of epithelium thrown off from 
tho mucous membrane of -the uropoetic organs. 
A thick whitish fluid, consisting chiefly of epi- 
thelium-cells, is found in the renal pelvis ; and 
desquamation, os in tht* intestines, in the cona- 
liculi rcnulis, ur<'ters, and bladder. 

Cirar. IV. — Oily Fluid pound in the In- 
testinal Villi or Cholera Paiien'ie. — Dr. 
Boehm's inquiries on this siibjcc" shuu him to 
be u most accurate and indefatigable observer; 
but, as It 18 already known, I need not dwell long 
upon it. It is remarkabh', however, that the 
vdli filiecl with oil, and seen with the naked eye,^ 
give the intestine an appearance as if it were* 
sprinkled over with many ycllo#. transparent 
globules. 

Chap. V. — A Vegetation stmilau io the 
Sacchahomyois Cerevtsia rbuNi) aViono the 
Contents of the Intestines or Cholera 
Patient*. — Dr. iloehm has found in the contents 
of the intestines microscojdcal, colourless cor- 
puscles of a regular and mo illy oval form, con- 
nected into longer or shorter chains, giving off 
lateral brunclies, and resembling a ramificated 
figure. In the stomach they are developed into 
far-spreading, tree-like ramiflcatioiis, generally 
enveloped in mucus. He found a large number 
in the small intestines, fewer in the colon, although 
in some cases only there. They were also in the 
faeces and vomited matters. A 

CiiAi*. V'l,— The Cryptjb MxtOobS in Cho- 
i^EUA. — The apertures of the glendulm libcrkueh- 
nianji‘,or mucous cryjitrfJ seen in the healthy sub- 
ject as blacJlp pomts, are in cholera filled by wliite 
corpusefes, sometimes so* prominent that they 
can be removed by a needle, in the form of long 
stopper-liko coagula. When these ore tak£ 
out the apertures of the oryptm are as round and 
unchanged os in tlie healthy subject ; sometiliies 
^.hoy are a little larger, and wh|p so altered a 
high degree the mucous membrane seen 
covered with white spots or punctures, in conse- 
guenoe of the desquamatidn of the epithelium of 
the cryptte. The piogress of this desquamation 
is very peculiar and interesting. Iteppeors that 
oftcr desquamation i)f the epithelium in the 
crypta new epithelium is formed at its base, 
which in its turn is agaiiB loosened and protruded. 
Thus a crypta very soon roaembles a Nrillus from 
the cylindbr of epithelium which is protruded 
from Its aperture, and the number of villi seem to 
be considerably increased. 

Crap. Vll.— T«g €1 hakobs *tN the GLBtr« 

DULiB BpLiTABUta AM} TzmsttAxiM iK Cizd* 
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IBJU.*-— As in severo diarrhcoa to in cholera, the 
capsules of the^glandulv Peyexian© are softened, 
and their tops or apices ulcerated, so that their 
contents are evacuated, and the capsules as so 
many open mouths^ or foss© ; they also lose their 
granular, and assume a reticular, appearance; 
besides which they become elevated or protruded 
by exudation taking place in the subjacent cel- 
lular tissne. Heal ulceration is not found in 
these glands. A third alteration of form consists 
in their surface becoming much wrinkled, but 
this generally in young subjects only. The 
glendulsD solitari© arc also more distinctly scon 
ui oholera, in ^ogisoquenoe of their capsules being 
more distended, and the exudation occurring in 
the sulnaoent cellular tissue.— '(7>ts Kranke Dorm- 
sahUimnaiii in der Aaiatisohon Cholera Mikroako- 
pUh VrUtrfwhtvm Dr. Ludwig Boehm.) 

10. Ox malaria.— As an appropriate pendant 
to the above, and in these t^mes of sanitary rc- 
fofb interesting alike to tlw medical man, the 
general reader, and the philanthropist, I add the 
following lengthened sketch of a paper on ma- 
laria, lately published in tho “Nuremberg 
Miscellany, ’ edited by II. J. WhitUng. Every 
in^vidual of the groat Inimnn family must feel a 
deep interest in this subject ; for, if the sword 
has killed its thousands,* malaria has slain its 
tens of thousands. It is tho destroying idigel, 
the real pestilence that walkoth both at noonday 
and in darktieBS, and to which all the other 
causes effecting huraati life an' hut as tV'eblo 
auxiliaries in the work of destruction. It is 
capricious in its aetion, mystcriouHin its natuie, 
and appears to be under the indueneo of no 
uniform laws. It has been said to ariho from tho 
decomposition both of animal and vegetEible 
substances, and to bd afways found in marshy 
districts ; hut it also makes its tippearancc* where 
no such decomposition can be detected, and 
whore ifb marsh exists. The principal diseases 
it is said to produce an' intermittent and re- 
mittent fevers, yellow fever, inlluens?a, choleia, 
and tho plague ; and we may foiin nme idea of 
its destnictive'effects on the human fivstem by 
comparing the mortality in eountries uee fiom 
its iniluonco, with those where it is known to 
exist in all its malignity. Thus tlio average 
duration of life in England may be said to bo 
61 years. ^Holland it Is about H5, There 
are dintrictiPin France where the average is 
but 22, 20, and even 18 yours ! The dopopula- i 
tor is majj^ria. '4\im to the fairest portion of 
Italy : they are a prey to this invisible enemy ; 
thoir frafpant breezes are e,harj^*d with jioison, 
and their^ dews are death ; the bunks of its 
rivers, its rich and llowcvy meadows, the borders 
of its beautiful lalCbs, the luxuriant plains of its 
overflowing agriculture, the emerold-green valley 
whoso aromatic shrubs regale the eye. and per - 
fume the uir — there death walks hand in liand 
with the sccnot of Ufe, sparing none. Nor do tho 
Houses and townf of the Italian afford him shelter 
from this all-prevailing pestilence. It enters 
with him w chambers, and stalks with him 
through hnstreptii. Imperial Home lierself is 
its chosen teat ; and there the miasmata appears 
tp be dangerous in proportion to the warmth 
and moisture of tho season ; especially is it felt 
in that part so much frequented by s^angers, 
the Piazza del Popolo and the iStrada del 
Bnrberino. Dreadful as is the picture that 
might with truth be drawn of tho cflects of 
mnuaria amongst the inhabitants of the Com- 
pagna di Koma, it is not so appalling as that of 
the iy-starred inhabitants of Dasse-DresBc^ 
Bronne, Sologne, and Dombos ; and which 
Fod6rb OBoribes to th^ manner in which the 
land is cultivated, by being alternately made 
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inhabitant of these pcstiforons localities is 
deplorablsL Prom his 'early infancy he is sallow 
and has mlious-tinted eyes; his growth is ar- 
rested ; ho attains, perhaps, his seventh 
year, but with difficulty, and after that ho 
may be said rather to vegetate than to live. At 
20 to ao be begiae to retx^Mle, and 60 ia a groat 


and unusual age to attain. Though generations 
quickly piws away, population nevertheless 
maintains its equilibrium, for all marry early 
and repeatedly. Fod6r6 mentions three hroihcrB 
named Dupont who had hiarriod amtmgbt them 
no less thon fifteen women, and ono of them was 
again a widower. 

It has been endeavoured to ascertain what 
is the degree of elevation in the nuighbourhdbd 
of marshes that will afford entire protection from 
.the influence of malaria. Tho Monte Maiio, 
a^oining Homo, is 1 05 yards above the Pontine 
Marshes, and is yet extremely unhealthy. Tivoli, 
230 yards abovo the same level, is more salu- 
brious. Humboldt says that yellow fever is 
unknown at the height of 2600 foot above the 
level of the sea. Dr. Fergnsson states that ho 
has seen sentries, in perfect health, stationed 
among the marshes of Antigua, expire in all tho 
liorrors of the black voiuit witliin thirty hours 
of tlie first attack, while not a case occurred at 
Monk’s-hill, 600 feet above the marsh level ; 
and this, os is supposed, in consequence of tho 
difftreneo of temperature in low ami elevated 
situations — more malaria bring set free in 
tlie former than in the latter position, ffirocchi 
asserts that to reside 300 yards above the marsh 
Jewel is sufficient prott'clion. 

IT will be interesting t«» notice thb geographical 
position of some muhirious rountries, their soil 
and atmosphere, and the mt'ans of checking an 
enemy so destructive to Inimarf life, England 
has many districts which produce much disease 
and MulIiTing ; for instnnee, the lower parts of 
Essex, (’uinbinlgpshire, Lincolnshire, and the 
East Hiding* of \^)rkshire, Holland is but 
another name for a malarious country; and in 
Eranee there exists at this moment nearly a mil- 
lion of acres of undruined alluvial soil, the in- 
habitants of whicli are liable to cholera and 
severe fi’vers. A similar couriir) exists about 
Seville, (ladiz, and many towns on the south 
eoasl of Sfiam ; and in Italy are the Mantuan, 
tlie Floreiitiiic, ami the Roman territories, the 
vvliole tiHct of the Portino Marshes, Minorca, 
Sicily, and Sardinia. TTie West India islands 
.ire notorious for their unheultliincss ; and tlie 
caii&o of all is the same that a/feets our own towns 
and cities, namely, tho insalubrity of the in- 
spired air. It has been proved that the 666 cubic 
teot of air a man expires during tho day would, 
if collected, kill many animals ; and when we 
add to this that wdiieli is produced in various 
ways by the docomposition of animal and vege- 
table Bubstanres, the poisonous emanations from 
houses, workshops, dirty and confined streets and 
courlH, imperfect sewers, iineleaiisud and open 
drains, we shuU have no difficulty in undcr- 
standing how a large and badly ventilated town 
may become as fatal to its inhabitants as the most 
marshy district. All gases, all effluvia, are dif- 
fusahle ; and all emanations from human beings 
and human habitations mingle, almost us soon as 
they escape, with tho current of the atmosphere. 
Enclose 100,000 human boings within a town, 
and the evil is increased 100,000-fold. Intersect 
tho Bpace with narrow streets, excluding the 
rays of the sun and impeding the action of the 
air ; let the refuse of vegetables, the blood of 
slaughtered animals, the fllth produce^ in every 
way, stagnate in tho kennels of the streets ;*Rnd 
the atmosphoro will soon destroy, as it does in 
Constantinople, from five to seven per cent, of 
the inhabitants, and, when tho temperature is 
generate pestilence of l6ie most destructive 
character. The only method of diminishing the 
mortality of cities is by purifyins the air, 
by cleansing the streets, ^nses, and urains, and 
removing all poisonow exhalations. Fire, 
whether of wood or coal, is, however, a great 
protection. Napoleon, when in Italy with his 
axmv, employed fires to a great extent, and with 
the best success, to keep away malaria ; and Dr. 
Ford has shown that a ship of war, off tho coast 
of Guinea, in which tho smoke from tho Are 
flllod the decks whore the men slept, was far less 
unhealthy than another in which there was no 
such smoke between decks. 

Moisture, heat, and decomposing vegetable , 


matter m eoeentlfd to ihakiria.; but the notion 
that malaria dxistti in wojpbition to the degree of 
moisture prcHcnlfis faljacions : thus the iisherm^ 
on the Newfoundland Banks, ^ho live fur monfl||L 
in dense fogs, ar6 not subject to intcrinitteiiliP 
more rain falls on tho western than on tho 
eastern coast of England, yet tho inhabitants of 
the former ore not more subject to ague ; the * 
same as regards rainy Wales and Cumberland ; 
and in the West Indies and tho Malabar coast 
mortality from malaria is not at its maximum 
where most rain falls. Double the rain foils in 
British Oniana tlian in Jamaica, but the mor- 
tality of the troops is only half at great in the 
former os in the latter. * 

The putrefaction of vegetable matter is, how- 
ever, indispenBabh' to the preaence of malaria: 
while crops are growing, malaria is not gene- 
rated; but i^n tho harvest takes place, and 
large quantities of vegetable matter are left on the 
ground, thear, upon undergoing decomposition, 
give rise to destruetive diseases, as is often the 
case where flax is steeped in stagnant water ; or 
in India after indigo has been extracted from 
the plants and the detritus is thrown into large 
masses ; or os on board the Pnamus faigate, 
where chips and shavings are allowed to remain 
mixed with the bilge-water. TTio most unhealthy 
cargo a ship can carry is sugar, a vegetable pro- 
duct. In tht' same way new countries arc free 
from malaria until the land is cleared niid the 
fsoil cultivated; and thus moats, ditches, and 
milldams are not unfrequent sources of malaria. 
Indeed a whole family has been attacked with 
intermittent and remittent fever produced by 
malaria generated in a small basin of water, in 
which vegetable mutter has undergone decompo- 
sition. 

It is not true that animal matter in a state 
of putrefaction yields malaria. Of five hundred 
students dissecting in Paris in one year sixteen 
hundred subjects, and breathing for about five 
hours daily a tainted atmosphoro impregnated 
with nnimul matter in a high state ofputrefau- 
tion, not one was known to suffer from bad 
health . — Londi Journal de FaculU de MSdecine, 

The plague has its great nidus at Cairo. It 
has been considered to result from tho crowded 
population, poverty, narrow streets, hot climate, 
and filth of the canals of that city. But some 
other cause must bo sought, for most of these 
elements are present in other cities, where tlie 
plague does not exist. The Jews' quarter at 
Homo, the Judaicum, tho most filthy portion of 
the city, is singularly free from malarious dis- 
eases, while thq elegant streets of the neighbour- 
hood suffer very sevAely : and though Lisbon 
has boon immortalized fur its dirt, and the various 
uncleansed abominations wliich are there so pro- 
fusely met with, yet there we find no plague. 

Malaria is not confined to low or flat enuntrijk 
The Himalaya Mountains of India arc surroundH 
during two- thirds of the year with an atmo- 
sphere more pestilcniial than the Sunderbunds, 
or the Grotta del Cana, which tho natives foor 
to encounter, and oven the monkeys are said, by 
Bishop Hcber, lo abandon. 

The poison of Which ia taid to be 

much more W night than by day 

(Dr. Trotter been hioWn fo ii^stend many 
miles from (teftnpiii : Dd‘ Noziig Pa- 

ludum ofreit miHKfea''with' fbgs^nd 

clouds, and is Camild to ktlfliense distances, oiid 
it seems as If its WM regulated by certain 

currents air; for^. BOacroft tells us that 
only one side of a street in Home was affected by 
it, and Baglivi, that the hoqlthy spots of the same 
city are separated from the unhealthy by #won- 
donully short distance. • 

I will avajjk myself df anofter opportunity of 
relating the author's views as to the nature of 
malaria.— P^tedhy H. /. WhiUing, 

F, Campd, Nuremberg, IflfS.) 

fTo bf eontinued.) 

' On the motioh of Lord Morpeth the Public 
Health Bill was read a third time. Some clauses 
were added to it as a rider, and the bUl was 
passed. 
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THE PHYSIOGNOMY OF DISEASES OR 
SEMEIOTICS IN THFJR ASSIMILATIVE 
"HAEACTER8. 

CORKE (Author of *' a ropuIarTmtiwon 
tiM Kidney,” Be.), of the Middleeex Hoepital. 

(Continued from p. 107.) 

But two cases are now especially beibra my 
mind, and which, but for the timely disoov^ of 
their rofd character, would, in all probability, 
haye ended in death in a few hours, whereas the 
discovery of the true cause of the obstipation 
was the means of saving the lives of both pa- 
tients. pie first instance was in that of a fe- 
male, who was admitted into 8t. Bartholomew's 
Hospital under Dr. P. M. Latham for constipa- 
tion of three days’ duration ; there was no great 
suffering, nor did she experience any incon- 
Tcnienor beyond the uneasiness iA not imving a 
due action of her bowels. The Doctor prescribed 
some aperient medicine, and she was left until 
his visit on the following day, when it was 
found that the Rowels had not acted, and that 
there was some nausea and distress over the ab- 
domen. On examination of the inguinal and 
femoral rings, there was discovered over the 
latter a small, hard, oob-nut-like swelling, not 
painful, mnd yielding no impulse oi^ coughing. 
She knew nothing of its origin, nor even of its 
existence. A consultation was immediately 
colled, when Messrs, Earle and Stanley proposed 
cutting down upon the swelling, under a strong 
conviction that it would prove a glandular 
body ; the former gentleman was the operator, 
and, when he had exposed the foreign lump, it 
was discovered to be a knuckle of intestine, just 
like a red cherry in colour and in size. It was 
returned, and everything went on favourably 
irntil her convalescence. 

The second instance occurred a few years 
afterwards in this hospital ; the patient also was 
a female. She had walked from the suburbs of 
London, I think it was Chelsea, to visit her 
sister, one of the day-nurses in' the surgical 
wards in this building, to request her to seek 
some advice for her with one of the resident of- 
ficers of the charity. She accordingly brought 
her to mo, — it was on Saturday afternoon, — and 
informed mo that she was sick at stomach, 
bilious, and costive in her bowels. Here, also, 
it may be remarked, the patient apparently suf- 
fered very little ; the features were placid, and 
the pulse was tranquil. As she had walked a 
long distance, and was tired, I suggested that 
she should stop here for the night. 

She was accordingly sept to the medical ward, 
and was ordered some calomel and colocynth at 
night, and an aperient draught in the morning. 
On Sunday, at eleven, I visited her, and found 
that she had rejected the draught, and was some- 
^^at uneasy iii her bowels. I now carefully 
flmmined the several rings, and found a nodule, 
the size of a small walnut, over the femoral ring, 
which she urged was of no consequence, as it 
had been there for many months, and was no in- 
convenience to her. However, I casually heard 
Mr. Aruott’s voice on the btairdase, tma called 
that gentleman to examine the tumour, when he 
immediately decided on cutting down upon it, 
and after wnmoning liis colleagues, and gain- 
ing^heir amn^, the tumour was laid bare, when 
it proved to be a knuckle of intostino, as^lack as 
a pickled walnut. The stricture was divided, 
and the intestine sloughed ; artificial anus was 
formed, faecal mattbr was wholly dischargod 
from the wound for six weeks, when it nadually 
ceased, and the evacuations passed along the 
natu^l chamiel ; she had healthy actions of the 
I rectum; and the wound now rapidly healed, and 
ahe was digchargeC quit© well, an4 is now still 
living in the neighbourhood of LoAdon. 

GASTILALOIA.. ^ 

The stomac?i is the seat of disorder, or of dis- 
ease ; the former may exist without the latter, 
whilst the latter cannot exist i|itliout disturbing 
the natural functions of this o^an- 

A pale, sickly female applied for admission 
into the hospital. She was lady's maid to m 
officer of high rank in the armyi who was in 


India, but who had sent his family home to 
EnelMd ; at the Cape the children wore seized 
with measles, and she was much worn down by 
constantly attending them. During her passage 
home sho lost her appetite and her strength, and 
was unable to keep any food upon her stomach 
except a litUe bread soaked in tea, which had 
been her only nourishment for six months. She 
took tea morning and evening, and enjoyed it, 
and nothing else ; in fact, sho dared not venture 
to Udie any other food, having suffered so much 
from the repeated attempts made to nourish her 
by generous diet. Did not this look liki scirrhus 
of uie pylorus ? But there was no yeasty matter 
vomited either after food, or whilst fasting, as is 
invariably the case in true pyloric disease, when 
it is attended with sickness, (a) 

1 asked her if she would think it a hardship 
to leave off tea, and try ^ocoa-sliells and Naples 
biscuits, to which she readily assented ; and 
wonderful indeed was the change which followed, 
for in ten days she sold, ** I re^ly do think. Sir, 
I could cat a chop.” It was allowed her, and in 
throe weeks from that time she ate the ordinary 
hospital diet. She went out evidently fattening, 
resolvcd^ucvcr again to touch tea ; and returned 
to sec tho nurse six months afterwards, when 1 
saw her so pl^imp, fiit, and rosy, that I co^ld 
scarcely recognise tho same features. 

Whilst, in another instance of a female, there 
was a distinct tiynour in tho epigastrium, move- 
able and circumscribed ; but she presented the 
appearance of health, and had no sickness after 
food, and enjoyed a very good appetite. We 
looked upon the tumour as a ficcai collection in 
the larch of the colon ; but all piffgatives wore 
unavailing, and made no impression upon its 
size, except that large encmata thrown up drove 
it from our view and touch. She suddenly be- 
came very ill, and rapidly sunk; when tho 
tumour proved to be a large mass of scirrhus 
pylori, lying behind a fiatulont and distended 
colon. 

I must now allude to a disordered state of the 
stomach, which may be called a diseased nervous 
condition of this organ, but which reacts upon 
the heart and liver so as to induce such a pecu- 
liar train of symptoms that the patient and the 
medical man arc often misled into tho suppo- 
sition that one of the latter organs is the seat of 
disease. The following instance will point out 
this disorder verj' manifestly. 

A medical gentleman, lately an officer in this 
establishment, was very fond of taking coffee in 
the evening, and had always done so with im- 
punity, whilst he led an active and bustling life, 
with much exercise in the open air , but after he 
had become immured within tho close walls of 
this hospital for six or nine months, he com- 
plained of being watchful at night, of having 
palpitation and restless dreamy; he left off 
smoking, but still he was troubled with disturbed 
nights. His liver became torpid, liis bowels 
sluggish, and his appetite capricious ; he was 
now ill robust health to all appearances, yet he 
was always complaining of one unpleasant symp- 
tom or another. I recommended him to leave 
off coffee at evening, but he could not be pre- 
vailed on so to do ; however, finding himself 
wor^ and worse at night, he resolved on sub- 
stituting tea. Tills made matters still worse, 
until a severe attack of palpitation, horrid dream- 
ing, and cold perspiration alarmed him to such a 
degree that he wo^lad to leave off tea and take 
to cocoa-shells, ws liver being unloaded, ho 
soon gained temporary relief. Ills imaginary 
cardiac disease was gone, his nights were sweet 
and refreshin'g, and continued the cocoa for 
some weeks. Howevff, thinking himself strong 
and hearty again, he ventured upon tea, and 
upon coffee on several occasions, and whenever I 
heard him describing his uncomfortable dreams 
intermissions of heart, &c., I could always trace 

(a) Dr. Baillie, in his work on ** Morbid Ana- 
tomy,” mentions the rarity of sickness as a 
symptom in scirrhus of the pylorus ; this obser- 
vation has been aathenticatedi by subsequent 
pathologists. 


I it to his having left his ooooa, and taken to tea 
or coffee. I have heard from liim sinoe he 
entered again into public practice, and he has 
had severm attacks of a more formidable kind, 
as he apprehends, and thinks^he now has con- 
firmed cardiac disease ; whereas, if he is mode- 
rate in his diet, and careful in the beverage he 
takes morning and evening, this nervous excite- 
ment of the stomach wholly disappears, and ho 
is strong and hearty. 

Far different, however, is the case of a medical 
gentleman who oocasionslly visits me for an opi- 
nion as to the state of his chest. lie has been 
much on the Continent, but has ifutlived an irre- 
gular life ; neither has he ever had rheumatism ; 
yet %a8 he one of tho most irregular, 'inter- 
mittent, tumbling hearts that I ever remember 
to have listened to. Indeed, it cannob^e said to 
be heard to contract at all ; it is one confused 
rolliug and tumbling a there may be a slight dii^- 
tolic murmur. But tlic most extraordinary part 
of this gentleman's case is this, that he is not 
sensible of any uneasiness in his chest, or of any 
irregularity in his heart, and was surprised when 
an eminent physician recommended him,^ after 
listening to his chest for a slight cough which he 
then had, to go and, consult another medical 
friend and relative, also a physician ; but os ^ 
latter* declined to give an opinion, and, being 
rather alarmed at tlie singular action of the heart, 
he requested me to listen and iiifom tho young 
man my opinion. His nights arc eood, and his 
appetite equally natural; and, although I have 
seen him now several times over the space of two 
years, yet I always find that he expresses him- 
self as he did on the first visit, and feels that he 
has nothing the matter with him that he is aware 
of. Of course I declined prescribing or recom- 
mending any line of medical treatment, as he 
suffers from nothing. 

The only clue I can possibly get to tbi6 extra- 
ordinary state of circulation is this, that whilst 
in Berlin some medical acquaintance suggested 
his trying small doses of beUadooma int^ornally 
for the purpose of watching its effects ; he ac- 
cordingly undertook the experiment, and com- 
menced 'with one-eighth of a grain, until he 
arrived at two grains ns a dose, when he became 
comatose, delirious, and was very ill for several 
weeks, but was not aware that anything 

wrong in his chest. He is sure heart was 
regular before he left England for tho Continent. 

Again, there is a class of diseases pf the sto- 
mach which so assimilate that it is almost impos- 
sible to detect tl i serions from the trifling, the 
organic ffom the inorganic changes, or the dis- 
ordered ftom the diseased functions. A female 
applied, amongst many such, complaining of 
acidity of stomach, distress after food, sluggish 
bowels, and tender epigastrium, with flatulent 
abdomen. As soon as her food was in her sto- 
mach her distress commenced, and oftentimes 
sho could obtain no relief until its contenin wore 
thrown up, and in order to obtain this relief she 
has irritated the fauces and brought pn sickness. 
There was pyrosis also. Now, a warm aromario 
draught, with n full dose of alkali in it, adminis- 
tered an hour before meals, and a brisk purga- 
tive of calomel and colocynth at night occa- 
sioiiallyt removed these unpleasant Hymptome 
very shortly. They depended upon on exces- 
sive and, therefore, morbid secretion from the 
coats of the stomach (hydrochloric acid), which 
is only relieved by on antidote to its irritating 
character. 

But, on the other hand, a young woipan ap- 
plied here, having just the same symptoms, and 
was treated in mu<m the same way, at least upon 
the same principles, when she suddenW become 
worse, and died in' a few minutee. Here was 
found a large ulcer, t)\e size of a shflling, on the 
dependent or larger arch of the stomach, which 
it had perforated, and the contents of the sto- 
maoh were in the peritonSal cavity. ^ 

It has «been a matter of question amongst 
several eminent pathologists of late years 
whether this singruar and fatal disease is more 
common to the male or to the female sex. The 
practice of this holpitol, and th^ experience of 
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our experienced lecturer on pathology, Dr, 
Seth Thompson, tend to prove that the propor- 
tion of fatal cases in the females is as ten to three 

I need scarcely touch upon the form of maUg- 
nant cholera, as the disease, through God's mercy, 
is no longer a fearful scourge in this land ; and, 
although I had to witness very many painful in- 
stances of this formidable epidemic, yet the 
knowledge wtiich I possess of its treatment is so 
shallow that I would not attempt to offer any 
observations upon the subject. 

I have throw^ this disease, together with as< 
caridcs, in the gro^ of Class 111. ; but the latter 
form of entozoa are so well known when thj 
infest the lower bowel, and may be easily I 
tacked, that the practitioner needs no elucida- 
tion of tlie subject. 

(To be continued.) 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE MEDICAL 
TOPOGRAPHY OF THE MEDITER- 
RANEAN. 

By WILLIAM THOMPSON KAY, Eeq., AesUUnt-Sur- 
geon uf the Flymotfth Diviviou of Iloyal Mariiiei. 

THE OEAND OBJECT OF ALL TRAVELLING IS 
TO BEK THE SHORES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN: 
ON THESE SHORES WERE THE FOUR GRrttT 
EMPIRES OF THE WORLD— THE ASSYRIAN, THE 
PERSIAN. THE GRECIAN, AND THE ROMAN. ALL 
OUR RELIGION, ALMOST ALL OUR LAWB, ALMOST 
ALL TH^'BSETS US ABOVE SAVAGES, HAS (X)ME 
TO US FROM THE SHORES OF THE MEDITER- 
RANEAN.” — Samuel Johmon* 

Syria. — lis Situation, Name, Bxtent ; Divisions, 
AnciciH and Modem; Physical Characters; 
Productii'c Industry; h^autifacturcs ; Civil and 
Social State ; Climate ; JJiseasrs , State of Mcdi~ 
cine and Surgery ; Works on the Topography, 
Natural^Uislory, ^c,, of Syria. 

(Continued from p. 446, vol. xvil.) 

Tins Wand E iiiNo 'ruiBEs. — llio Koords, ^Klxids, 
Curds, ('oords, or Khurds, natives of Kfirdistan, 
belong to Iho first class of the wandering tribes 
of Syria. Volney considered that Gord and 


Curd wore synonymous, and it is Supposed by 
some writers that tliey are the Carduchi mcn- 
'Cenoph 
of the 

arnlK)' 


tionod by Xenophon, as the people who opposed 
the retreat of the Ten Thousand. 

They aro^||||ted to the Medes, Assyrians, 
Persians, afljjlK^ven Parthians, and consider 
themselves os descendants of the ancient Chal- 
droans of Assyria. • 

They are dispersed in the Diarbtkir *und over 
the plains of Kefilen and El GhfMah. 

In persontM appearance the meti are gdhcrally 
spare and muscular, witli very small black eyes, 
large wide mouths, black coarse hair, dark com- 
plexions approaching to a mahogany colour, 
^0 regular teeth, and a fierce, forbidding coun- 
tenance. They are capable of enduring great 
fatigue, but less so than the Bodauwi, nimble, 
seldom become corpulent, and do not often attain 
a neater age than sixty. 

The tDomen differ little from the other wander- 
ing tribes, except that the nosb is more aquiline, 
the forehead higher and retreating, the lips a 
moderate size, the brows eloscr than usual, and 
the countenance generally more masculine. 

The etature of the mea averages abotft five feet 
four inches ; some measure as much as six feet, 
but such instances are rare. 

The stedure of the women averages five feet 
two, and it is very seldom that they exceed this. 

Their language is a slightly corrupted dialect 
of the jy-anuean, or Syrian, of which t]iere are 
three dialects. It has neither the aspirations 
nor nitturals of the Arabic, and Volney says 
that ii doos not resemble the Persian. (a) There 
tte some papgrs by Professor Koedeger, of Halle, 
in the ** Zeitsohrift fiir dieiCunde des Morgen- 
londes ;"(b) and Karl Ritter, in th 0 *‘Monat 8 - 
bnicht fiber die Yerhamjlangen der Gcsellschaft 
ilir Erdkunde," in Berlin, on the subject, which 
p^y be co nsulted. • 

(a) Volney*8 Travels, voL i., sec. 2. 

W Band. 2, Heft, i., s. 77—98; and Heft. ii«, 
8*814. 1838.e. « 


The drees of the men and women resembles that 
of the Bodauwi so nearly that I shall refer the 
reader to the description of it given under that 
head. The children, however, go almost naked, 
even in the coldest weather, sind in the words of 
Lucretius, (a) 

'* Terra elbum puerls, Tcttem vapor, herba oubila 
Frebabat, multa at molli lanugina abundant.” 

Tlieir hahitatione in the summer consist eithei;| 
of temporary huts or tents. The former are ar- 
ranged in a square, with the residence of the 
emeer in the centre, the intervals between them 
being fenced in with stakes and ropes, (b) for the 
accommodation of the cattle by night. These 
huts are generally constructed by the women, in a 
very short time, by means of cane hurdles, a 
matted floor, and a coarse brown cloth, which 
covers tlic whole. The tents arc large, and 
formed of the coarse brown cloth thrown over a 
stake driven into the ground, the four comers 
being pegged down.(c) They Itvo in villages 
during the winter months, in huts of mud, or 
stone houses, which arc generally very badly 
built, being close, low, and infested by myriads 
of fleas. 

Their chief occupation consists in plundering 
the caravans and travellers. They are pastors 
and wanderers, and whilst the men arc in quest 
of plihider th(' v.'omcii make buttei^and chcose, 
milk the flocks, saddle tlie horses ready for a 
fresh expedition, weave, kc. It is rarely they 
apply themselves to the cultivation i>f the ground ; 
the most tliey ever rear is tobacco and a few 
vcg(*tahleB fur tlieir own use. 

Their salutatiofi consists in the Eastern custom 
of kissing(d) tJie cheek and tourhing their 
breasts with the hand, which is then brought 
up to the forehead, accompanied l)y a slight in- 
clination ol the head, and the words, “ Peace be 
to you." 

'The food of the Kdrds consists chiefly of flesh, 
sour milk,(e) or lebban, and rice. 

The chief manufactures are the coarse brown 
cloth for the tents, and various kinds of cloth for 
their own wear, all made by the women. 

The domestic animals of the KCirds are camels, 
horses, goats, and sheep. Their breed of horses 
is Hmnll, but hardy, active, full of spirit, and 
I considiTcd very surefooted. 

Their religion is partly Christian and partly 
Mahometanism, but they reject manv of the 
practices and precepts of the Koran. They have 
no mosques, for Gud, they say, is more appro- 
priately worshipped in liis own great temple be- 
neath the stln. Many of them profess an indi.s- 
criminute reverence for Moses, Christ, Mahomet, 
and the prophets. It has been said that they 
worship Satan (Shaitan), and offor a cock as a 
sacrifice during their rites. 

Customs, — Iney pay great respect to nobility 
or antiquity of extraction. When a woman is 
married, the pafents receive a certain amount of 
money for her from the bridegroom. No man 
will molest a stranger with whom he has eaten, 
nor sufler him to sustain any injuiy in property 
or person under the protection ot his roof. 

Tlio character of the Kflrds is thus described 
in a proverb of the people who inhabit the 
country in the neighbourhood of Antioch and 
Aleppo : — “ llie Kflrds arc worse than the Arabs’; 

, _ • 

(a) Do Rep. Nat., v. 803. 

(b) Isaiah liv. 2. 

(c) Judges iv. 21. 

(d) To kiss was the ordinary manner of salu- 

tation ^throughout all ages. PlutiSrch relates 
that the conspirators, bctorc they killed Csesar, 
kissed his face, his hands, and his bosoi% Tho 
kiss oOudas has become a proverb. Joab, one 
of tlicdibtaixiB of David, said to Amasa, ** Artthou 
in health, my brother ?" and took him by the 
beard with his right hand to kiss him, while with 
tho other he drew \ki» sword and smote him, so 
that liis bowels were *' shed upon the grohnd." 
Judith kissed Holofemes before she out off his 
head. , ’ 

(e) **Ja6l brought him (Sisera>{a draught of 

sour milk, which tobk down very oeartUy, and 
so asleep.'’— JosqihuSi book v., c. 6. 


tho Arabs arc worse than the Vezideob ; and tho 
Yezidees ero worse th.m tho EbUH."(a) 

The Bedauwi, or Bedouin Arabs, are liordos of 
potty, wandering iflurchants, trading with what 
they carry from place to place. They arc spread 
over the whole frontier of Syria, adjacent to the 
deserts and plains of the interior, viz., Bekaa, 
Galilee, and Palestine. 

The words Bedavi, Bedouy, and Bedeve signify, 
according to D'Arvioux,(b) ** an inhabitant of 
the desert." It is written sometimes Bedoween, 
Bedowin, Bed win, Bed a ween, Beduin, and 
Bedouin. They were anciently called Scenitir, 
because they lived in tents in the deserts, (c) 
and are descended from Ishraael.fd) • 

The Yczidtcs, Yazdis, Yezidis,(e) or •Izedis 
(tho mori‘ correct orthography), like the other 
wandering tribes, live by plunder. They arc 
spread over the plains of the interior, and among 
the heights of tlic mountain ranges. 

They are supposed to be descendants of the 
ancient MardianH,(i') w’^hom Arsocee, King of 
Persia, transported into Mesopotamia, and who 
gave their name to the city now q^llod Mardin. 
The name of Izedia upp(*aiH to be derived from 
Ized Ferfcr, one of the nttcndantH, according to 
tlie Parsees, ui)on Salim. Major llawhnson and 
Dr. (irant Jssert that they are ot Uebrew de- 
scent, and latter ndduees in prool the tes- 
timony of ancient Syrian authors found m a 
book written A. 1). 12.'»;L 

In personal appearance the men are M oil made 
and slim ; thmr boncR large, and feiiturcH Hparc, 
but marked with mucli carnestnesM and decision ; 
their teeth regular; the eye black, mild, and lan- 
guishing ; the mouth Email, lips moderate ; lore- 
head high and retreating ; nose prominent, and 
slightly aquiline ; and complexion olive colour. 

The women difler little from the men in their 
jierbonal appearance, with the exception of being 
rather stouter. 

The stature of the mc9i averages five feet nine 
or ten inches. I have seen msuiy of tliem up- 
wards of six feet. 

The stature of the women averages five foot two 
inches; some of them measured five f(‘et four and 
five inches, but not very often. 

The language ot tho tzodis ih the same as the 
Kdrds, from whom they differ little in their dress 
and habits. 

Their villages on the mountains ni-e geiKjrally 
distinguished by the tombs, which are built in 
tho form of a fluted cone standing upon a quad- 
rangular base, or a circular jiediment, and rising 
to a height of from ten to thirty feet. "J'hi» form 
is said to have been adopted to propitiate the 
devil. • • 

(a) 'The devils. 

(b) Voy. dans la Palestine, p. 112. 

(c) The Bedouins pique tlicmselves on tlieir 
nobility. They call themselves descendants from 
the tribes of Sabeens, which passed from Arabia-* 
Felix into Africa, conducted by their king, Melic- 
Ifrique, who is said to hn\e given the name to 
Africa. — Sec, also, Pliny, 1. vi., c. 32 ; Diod. 
Siculus, 1. ii., p. 130. 

(d) It was foretold, 3000 years ago, that the 

family of Ishmael should dwell in the presence 
of their enemies : their hand should bo against 
every man, and every man's hand against 
them. (Genesis xvi. 10—12; xvii. 20.) The 
Bedauwi, descended from Ishmaci, are tho 
only people in *the world who remain uncon- 
quered, although Sesostris, Cyrus, Pompey, 
Trajan, and the Turks, in the height of their 
power, attempted to conquer them. For 300 
years they exercised dominion over the most 
civilized and 'fertile portions of tl^e earth, •and 
yet their own habits have not boon altered. ^ In , 
the midst of the civilizeef worlA they Jiave con- 
tinued uncivilised. ‘ r 

(e) The name of Yezidi is said by tho Turks 
to be derived from Yezid, the second of the Om- 
Alade Kaliphs. 

(f) Strabo, Arkui* and Pliny mention the 

Mardians* as an indomitable race of «meijib belong* 
iM to a Persian sect who worshipped the Ihnl 
Mneiple-^AhrimaD^esi * 
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The rtiUgxqn of this people is veiled in much 
ebecurity» and all the knowledge we posses* of 
tkieb doctrines and rites is dorivod wholly from 
the teporta of their Christian and Moslem neigh- 
* who are almost ae much in the dark M 

hiUf^ees; but it appears to be the remain! in 
the Mardlan tenets. They are ditided by the 
nttires into Shemaies, worshippers of the ttuu ; , 
Sha^niea, Satanists ; and CatritUea^ cutthroats. ^ I 
They venerate Moses, Mahomet^ our SaviouTi and 
the Christian saints. They practise circumcision 
and the rite of baptism, moke the sign of ^he 
cross, keep the Passover, put off their shoes and 
kiss the threshold when they enter a Christian 
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They hdld a granu icsiivni on ino loth ot Augui 
in honour of the being voiihmii name near Abdoul 
Azis, thirty leagues south-east gf Mar din, when 
they cive themselvoB up to the igost diabolical 
excesses. 

Their chief occupaiiofi is in tending cattle, and 
manufacturing some of their own clothes, 

Thoir chaf^ter is a singular combination of 
good and evil. Their good points comprise cou- 
rse, candour, civility, and cleanliness, domestic 
af^ction, industry, integrity, religioais toleration, 
and ^friendly disposition to Christians, mniily 
pride, and hospitality. Their bdd points are a 
love of plunder, war, and rebellion, fierceness to- 
wards strangers, cruelty towards the Turks, and 
on intense hatred to Mohammedans in genersl. 
They are, on the whole, a noble, good-humoured, 
brave, and hospitable people, much belied by 
their Moslem neighbours. 

The personal appearance of the malf hedanwi 
varies with the climate, tribe, ()rcui)iitit)n, &c. ; 
but, generally speaking, they are a middle-sized 
and rather tliin race ot men, with brown com- 
plexions, and strong, crisp, black hair. The 
muscles of the limbs, particularly the legs, arc 
generally strongly developed ; their strength is 
considerable, and their activity and alertness 
still greater ; but their powers of abstinence and 
endurance of fatigue arc more remarkable, and 
arc hardly exceeded by those of their own camels. 
Iheir teeth arc good ; their dec'p black ryes at 
times appear*to want animation, but, when ex- 
cited, glare with an intensity never to he for- 
gotten when once witnessed. It is a rare thing 
to see a tall man among them, and still more one 
that is corpulent. 

The women havo very dark complexions, almost 
black ; deep black eyes ; very white teeth ; and, 
when young, aro pretty, out, when old, arc 
frightfully ugly. They nave n custom of scari- 
fying their faces, partidularly their elm is. They 
rub the wound with gunpowder immediately, so 
us to leave a black mark afterwards. Many of 
them tattoo their lips, hands, and fi'ct ; in fact, 
there is no limit to their love for this barbiirous 
embellishment. 

'I’hc stature of the men averages about five feet 
two inches ; some of them are more than five feet 
five or six inches. They rarely attain to the 
height of six feet. 

The stature of thr icomen averages four feet 
eleven inches j many of them are five feet one 
and two inches, but very few indeed aro taller 
than five feet three inches. 

Tlie dress of the men is very striking, consisting 
of a shirt, a headdress, and a cloak of thick, 
dork brown wool, called a haracan* The buracayi 
is five or six yards long, and about two wide. 
This serves him os a dress by day, and a bed and 
covering by night. It is put on by joining the 
two upper comers with a woodim or iron bodkin, 
vUnd- these being placed over the. left shoulder, 
th^ aftcrwfitds fold the rest round their bodies. 

' These baracans W'e mat ufactured by the women. 
The headdress consists of a stiut square ker- 
chief of silk afid cotton mixed, or of the same 
texture as the baraearip folded triangularly, and 
BO placed on the head xhat one comer hangs down 
the Jtiack and the other two W on tho fore part 
of the shouMers ; this is conluicd to its place by 
a long |ihd mick rope of camlTs l|^ir or brown 
worsted, whMis wound several thacf Yound^tho 
head. XJus headdress serves to shc^tef tho litce 
firom the sun, rain, vrind, observation. ,, 


winter months, inthemorc northern 
district^ .Jtho is worn closer round the 

bodyt sstd sometimes a Jerkin of sheopikins is 
to^their dress. ,, 

^ Tho dr»88 of the %jomen closely resembles that 
of the men, viz., the baracan and a shift. Tliey 
omament &eir hair with bits of glass, tin, and 
coins, and many of them wear nose-jewels. They 
j^e very particular in '^dyeing their eyelashes 
black, painting their eyebrows and trimming 
them to an equal thickness. 

Their external eenses are Very acute. “ llieir 
emetly* says Niebuhr, ** is so acute that, If they 
are carried to the spot from where a camel has 
strayed, they will follow the animal by smelling 
its track. This may arise from an unusual de • 
vclopment of the olfactory nerve. It would be 
an interesting inquiry to determine this, but the 
chances of diH8cction.are very slight, and a few 
cases would 1|p of little value ; — even those few, 
alas ! for science, may never offer themselves. 
They see over a very extensive range, and hear at 
great distances. 

The skill of the liedauwi in tracking footsteps 
is proverbial in the East, and is well known, I 
believe, in Europe. The most experienced of 
them can determine from the inspection of an 
impresBion^n the sand, whether tho man belong 
to his own or some neighbouring tribe. By the 
depth of the impression he judges whether the 
man carried a load or not ; by tho distinetnoss 
of the tread' ho knows whether the man passed 
that day or one or two days previously ; by the 
legularity of the intervals between the steps he 
knows whether the man was fatigued or not ; by 
the impression he decides whetheV he be a strangiT 
(Frimk), on account of the shoes: by the print 
of thenaked foot of aEuropeun being loss full than 
that of an Arab ho is enabled to settle that point. 
He can also tell, from the impression, tho foot- 
steps of his camels and thoscj of his ncarcht 
neighbours ; whether tlie camel was pasturing 
and not carrying a loud, mounted by one person 
only or two, or neavlly laden. If the marks of 
the two fore feet be fainter or deeper than those 
of the hind ones he judges of tho animal’s health ; 
in fact, the knowledge displayed by them ap- 
pears almost Hupernatural, so great Is their 
observation of the most trifling cMrcumstanccs. 

They genernUy encamp near some rivulet or 
well, whore they remain until their cattle have 
consumed the herbage. But when, as sometimes 
happens, tlietc is good posturago but no water 
near, they abstain from di inking anything but 
milk for several weeks together, and tlieir camels, 
so long as they can obtain good herbage, follow 
their example ; but the horaes suffer very much 
on such occasions. The encampments vary, in 
the number of tents and the form in wdiich they 
arc arranged, according to circumstances and 
the season of the year : when fjie tents are few' 
In number tliey are usually pitched in a circle, 
but more commonly in straight lines, esiiocially 
when near a rivulet. When the fine weather 
and corn fail Ihciu in one spot they remove to 
another. All the cattle of each family stand 
close by tho tcnl, arranged in a row, under a 
shed made of date leaves ; and one thiek straw 
rope passed along the bottom of their fore legs 
fastens them all together. 

* Their tents are from twenty to thirty fret long, 
and twelve or fifteen broad, divided into two 
compartments by a woollen cloth ; one of thesi* 
is for the men, the other for the women. The 
men’s coi^artment is spread with carpets, undj 
the corn-sf^s, camcl-ba^s, and pnck-saddles arc 
piled up for the men to lounge against ns they 
sit 0 # tho ''ground. Tho compartment for the 
women contains tho lumber, provisiXBS, and 
domestic utensils of the tent. Tile coWting of 
the tent generally consists of stuff made of black J 
goats* hair, and when in good condition protects 
them fts much from the rain as the sun. At the 
fopt of Mount Tabor, on tlie plains of Jericho, 
and the" plain of Boalbec, these peculiar black 
tents map be seen. They are probably similar 
to thdse ifiihtioned ii l|ol]i^Writ,(a) and the 

(a) Om. It! 20| ijc. ^ xxvi. 17 ( wtiii. Ut 


** Marpalia” of the anrients.(a) 

The furniture of the tent consists of pack and 
riding saddles, for camels and horses ; bags, 
buckets, bottles, fb) and pitchers of leather, and 
hiir ba^ ; a wooaen mortar Ibr pounding coffee, 
a hand-mill, cofibe-pot» copper or braie pan, 
Mrooden bowls and dishes, with a number of 
ropes. 

The chief mahtfacturee are the woollen ha*’ 
raoantf and the covering for the tents ; they are 
made by the women, who conduct every thread 
with the fingers (not having any shuttle)* and 
then with a machine made of weed, like a comb, 
they press down each thre& as they lay it 

« roBS ; the texture by this means acquires a 
grcc of strength and thickness peculiar to thoir 
manufacture, and well adapted for tho desert, 
being impervious to the rain and suti. 

Tli(‘ir mode of salutation{c) is singular, they 
lock their righf hands(d) fast tcfgether' and 
ki8s(e) eachother'’8 cheek, saying between each 
salutation, “ Salam alckoom,'^ Peace be to you ! 
To this the other replies, " Alekoom salam. ’ If 
on horseback, they ride furiously up to tho party 
to be saluted, couching tha lance and yelling 
fearfully, as if about to slay him, then, suddenly 
hailing and dropping the lance, greet tho party 
wjth the old salutation. (f) 

'llie domestic animals of the Bedauwl are 
jcamols, horses, goats, and sheep. The camel 
has been called " the ship of the desert," and it 
will not, I trust, be foreign to the subject-matter 
of this journal if 1 give a slight sketch of both the 
camel and horse. 

The cameU in general use in Syria are originally 
brought from Nejed, in Arabia, and after re- 
maining in the Syrian deserts for a certain period 
are sold to the Kourds and Turkmans, who pur- 
chase from 0000 to 10,000 a year. It is most 
patient in its habits, requiring no whip or goad ; 
delighting in the song of its driver, however un- 
rnusiecti it may be; capable of enduring great 
fatigue with little for its sustenance, and being 
even for days without food or water ; and furmea 
by nature for tho desert and the use of its In- 
habitants. 

’J’hcy require very little training beyond that 
oC proportioning the burden to the age, and 
thiK the Aralm Jo in a very ingeumus way. Soon 
after a camel is born, the feet a^B|ed under the 
belly, a cloth is thrown over th^B»i ft“d heavy 
stones placet^ on each of tho four corners, which 
rest on the ground. 'Hi ordinary load of a 
camel is about six hundredweight, yet they will 
curry u tliouscSid. The birth of a camel upon a 
Journey is looked upon by the BedaVlwi as a most 
fortunate eircumatnnee ; they place the little 
stranger on tho back of its mother until they 
arrive at a station or halting-place, after whioh 
it follows unassisted. At the commencement of 
tho second year the young camels are wtanod, 
and two years after begin to breed. In scarce 
years they an* barren. 

The cliK'f lood of the camel consists of what- 
ever the desert affords, wliether it be thorns or 
the delicate shoots ul tender plants, thistles or 
blades of corn, beans, barley-cake, dates, or 
pounded date kenielst- 

I'he ordinary puce of tho slow- travelling camol 
is twjnty miles a day.; those that carry only 
passengers proceed at about fifty miles ; and the 
fleet messenger-camels have been known to 
travid from one to two hundred milei(g) in the 
course of a day. 

Exod. xvi. 10; Numb. 1. 52; xi. 10;rXXiVA 8; 
1 Kings viii. C6. 

(a) Lucan, 1. iv., 684 ; JU. Ital. 1* xvii.* 80, 

(b) Matt. IX. 17 ; Josh, ix. 18 ; Psalm Ivi. 8, 

(c) “ Salute no man by the way." — 2 Kings iv. 
20 ; Luke x. 4. r 

(d) ColosB. iv. 18, 

(o) I Corinth, xvi. jO i 2 Corinth, xiii. 18 1 
1 Thess. V. 20 ; 1 Peter v. 14. 

(f) “Peace be to thee."— I Peter, v# 14; 
8 John 14. 

(gl Incredible os this may appear, y8t it k re- 
latea on fraod authority, thos oh Ar4b 
travelled ftom Idbgadore to Mdhoodo 
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Whcii the camel ia to be loaded, the matter 
makes a peculiar sound, the animal knec-ls or 
rather crouches; a wooden framework is fas- 
tened on the highest part of the back, to whiih a 
network of ropes is attached for containing 
baggage; it is then heaped on until thought 
•uflldent, ahd a covering to protect it from the 
ra^ of the sun thrown over all. 

The ^rabs say that “ the camel feeds on its 
own hump," and before commencing a Journey 
•they always consult the state of the hump. This 
animal is uni 


questionably most invaluable to the 
Bedouin : iis|nilk supplies his family and horse 
with nourishment, is converted into cheese, 
curds, and butter; the flesh is eateri^^hcn 
young { the skin provides slippers and harness ; 
and the hair is made into clothingCa) and tents. 

The Horse . — Aristotle says tliut wild horses 
were to he found in Syria iu nis time ; Miirinot(b) 
and Leo Africanus(r) ronflrm his statement, and 
add that the present race are descended from 
them, and from the earliest time Syria lias been 
famous for its breed of horses, which wore le- 
markablo for lightness and flcctne8s.(d) 

When of pure breed the horse is of a slender 
make, about fourteen hands high, beautifully 
limbed, very fleet, docile, perspiring little, capable 
of enduring great fatigue, surefool(*d, gooff-toiu- 

S ered, living to a great age, and seldom having any 
iscaHO.(e) It is by the Hedauwithat neaily all 
the horses aro bred, Ihcy are, aecoiding to 
BurckHhrdt, of thn'C kinds,* viz. : th6 true Arab 
breed, the Turkman, and tlie Koiirdy — tlie last 
being a mixture of the two lbrnn*r ; but they arc 
generally known only under two denominations ; 
Kadeachi^ or horses of an unknown race ; and 
Kochlani, those whoSo genealogy is known for 
2000 years - this race, they assert, originated 
from the stalls of Solomon. To establish the 
geneuhjgy of .a Kochi an i, the most rigorous vigi- 
lance is exercised, and certillratcs with attesta- 
tions required to verify it. The natives know 
nil the racts of iheir horses by long experience’, 
their nnmos, eeflours, peculiar marks, &c. When 
II stallion covers n maro, it is pertormed in the 
presence of witnesses, who attest it; when the 
mare foals, the Humc eereniony is observed. 

The best liorses for the lijcrid exercise arc* 
chosen fron^the KoeliLuii, the chief requisileM 
being flectnAaiid a cajmliility of turning round 
upon their Ifinder legs without l^lucing the fore 
feet upon the ground, oi even touehing it with 
tli^, while at a fiTll gallop. • • 

Tlio colts remain wutb tlie clinu thirty days, 
after w'hieli they are weaned and r<#Qred on 
earners mifk. J'or tin* sjiaee of one hundred 
days after the (jolts have been weaned, tht^y aro 
not allowed to have any other food than camel’s 
milk, not even water. After that time, the eolt 
receives a daily portion of wheat moistened with 
wall# ; at first a handful, whicli is gradually in- 
creased, but the milk still continues to bo the 
colt’s principal food for one hundted days more, 
during the latter part of which he i.s pormi.ted 
to feed on ^rass. The seuoiid period of one 
hundred days being elapsed, barley is given, and, 
if camel s milk is abuiK^iit, a bucketful overv 
evening with the barley. During the whole 
year the horses stand in tlio open aii:, lyid are 
seldom groomed except hfter long rides. 

Whem they grow older, and are able to endure 
the fatigue of the desert-life, they are fed upon 
dates Olid earners milk in the morning, which 
the Bedauwl assert makes them fleet, nervous, 
and moa^r. In the evening a bag, containing 
about half a bushel of barley or clioppod straw, 
is passed over their heads, and fastenea to their 


necks ; but they are never allowed In eat from 
tk/B ground or racks. They are turned out to 
pasture in March, when the grass in good. 
“ T’ho manes arc cut wneii a year old ; at two oi 
three years they are mounted, but nor betore, 
and until that time they suck the camels of the 
camp.” (a) Thevenot says that ** the liedauwd 
litter their horses with their own dung dried and 
powdered, and only allow them to drink once in 
twenty-four hours.” (b) 

The faulty points in Arabian horses are, that 
their heads arc ajit to be badly set on, or 
abruptly joined to tbo neck— a very great ob- 
juction to a saddle-horse ; they are given to be 
slovenly in their shw pace"* ; their shoulders, 
though muscular, are ofien slion and upright ; 
and their hoofs ( tliough sound ) suiali, which 
circumstance operates ^against their action over 
soft ground ; and they arc not so good in their 
postern joints as our well-bred horses — a most 
material point in a horse. 

'J’hc Arabs prefer tlio marcs to rido upon, and 
sell the stallions. Tho piiie of a horse varies 
from 1:20 to £200, hiul a marc from £00 to £o00 
or £700, and even then it is a moat diflicult 
matter to procure one. 

J.t has been estimated that tlie total number of 
horses in Syria does not exceed 00,000. 

Tlu' food of the liedauw i consists chiefly of 
few dates soaked in butter made from camol’i 
milk, a little ficsh milk or curifs, and eometimes 
a little baked rice 01 parched maize. Occa 
sioiuilly a wc'allhy sheik kills a young camcli 
which is sd ved up with baki'd rioc ; but 
generally tlie'daily amount of food consumed by 
a full-groAvn man does not exceed six ounces ; 
they can do without water for five days, or oven 
more. In times of dearth they eat rats, lizards, 
serpents, and locusts, Avhich they broil. 

There is a substance reaombling manna, pro- 
cured from tlio tamarisk, which is used as food 
by the Bedauwi in tho region of Mount Sinai. 
They gather it ifefuro sunrise, because, if left in 
the sun, it melts : they use it as wo do sugar, 
lirmcijially with the flour of parched maiise. 
lliirckburdt 8ay.s, “ Whenever tho rains have 
been plentiful during the winter it drops 
abundantly.” (e) 

Tlie rehffion of thin bingular people has been 
the Huliject of mueb discussion in tlio Kast; but 
It is now a w( ll-chtabli^bed fact that, though 
openly professing the ridigion of Miihoinor, they 
have none, 'rhero are neither priests nor temples 
belonging to them. They say that tho religion 
itf Mahomot was not inade for them ; for tlioy 
ask — How can wo wash, who liavo no water f 
IIow can we bestow alms, who have no money ? 
Why should we fast at Kamadan, when we do 
BO all the year ^ Why should we make a pil- 
grimage to Meepa, if (rod is everywhere ? Can 
we not worship our Creator in the air, what 
need, then, have we of mosques ? If we can 
pray ourselves, why sliould wo pay priests ? 

'Inc arms of tho Iledauwi arc iho long guii, 
lauco, sabre, club or maco, the curved dagger, 
and tho hippopotamus target or shield. 


dawn and sunset, to procure a few oranges for 
the **hourl” -vvho had bewitched him. 

(a^ •* And the same John 9iad his raiment of 
vamela* Aoi>,” &c.— Matt. iii. 4. 

(b) L’AMque de Mirmot, tom., p. i. 50. 

(c) ^Leo Afrio. de Aflric/S Desoript., ^m. ii., 

^^(^^^-Aldrovand. Hilt. Nat. de Boliped., p. 48, 

of j^laiidew ore tiry tm indeed, 
iurti. 


ON THE PHYSIOLOGICAL LOCAL 
EFFECTS OF ANAESTHETIC AGENTS. 


[To Ihu Kditor of the Medioal Timee.] 

Sir, — A t the meeting of tho Yorksliiro branch 
of tho Provinuial Medical and Siwical Asso- 
ciation^ held on Thursday lost urtlm Philo- 
sophiem Hall, Leeds, I made a oommunipatiun 
of which the enclosed is a summary of the leading 
particularB. The subject has been for many 
months ^ndcr my consideration, and, thougn 
much remains to be done, the facts I think I have 

^irrivod at appear to me to possess sufficient in- , — ^ 

tcreat and importanoo to warrant mo in mtmg1[ possessed very considerahll ansssthetic powera ; 


shape of a fomal essay, but in a oouyersational 
manner, witliout notes. Mr. Braithwaite, who 
wi'ibcd tin’ subject to oppeur in tlie forthcoming 
number of his “ Retrospect,” took down the sub ■ 
stance of what I said, and, having furhished mo 
with a few of the proof pa^os, I forward one 40 
you, thinking you may consider it worth appear- 
ing in the next number of the Medical Times. 

Whether tho local application may ultimately 
be provtd to bo practical for the larger operations 
remains to he scon ; for tho smaller I feel little 
doubt ; and in any case I think light is thrown 
upon the vxodu'^ operandi of anmOtlietic agents 
which may IimcI to still more precise results. 
These I am pursuing, and may herAfter take the 
liherty of cominunieatiiig to the profession. 

1 have the honour to be. Sir, yours obediently, 

* 'i'nOMAB Nunneley, E.R.C.S.E# 

iiceds,* .lunc 12. 

(Krmu “ Ilimthw.uU's llt-trospt'« t,” vol. xvil., July, 1848.) 

In eonclndiiig our remarks «n tho use of aix- 
icsthotic agents in medic iue, wi* cannot help ad- 
verting to some very iiiijiorlunt and novol views 
on this subject, brought Indore the brunch meet- 
ing of Ac IhoviuL'ial AsHotiatiou at Leeds, on 
.Tune 7, 18 1^. by Mi. Nuiiiudey, ot that town, 
'riiis genthuuan stated lliut for many months he 
had been engaged in making experimental ro- 
soarehes on those agents, M'ith a view to ascertain, 
as fur us possible, tho modus opoandt, the doses 
which may be borne with impunity, and tho 
differ(‘iit modes of application : as well as, in case 
of an overdose, tlio best means to bo adop^d to 
(‘ounteract it. His experiments have not merely 
extruded to the common ansesthotic agents em- 
ployed, such as ethor and chloroform, but ho has 
Ix’i'ii ondoavouriug to oscortain whether or not 
there may bo some others, which may either be 
moro sutoly administered, or may possess' still 
greater iid vantages, than the usual agents em- 
ployed, which he thought might likely enough 
u(‘ the cose, ooiisidoring that tho emploimient of 
thoso now in uso appeared rather to have de- 
pended upon accident than to have resulted 
from (lorluction founded upon experimental re- 
Boarches. 11c stated that he believed it not im- 
jirobable that it would ultimately be found that 
all tliou(j preparations wliicli nave a radical 
basis (in the language of modern ohemistry), 
such as acetic ether, bisulphurot of carbon, alde- 
hyde, and many others of an analogous character, 
upon some of which ho had mado extensive ex- 
periments, would bo found to possess .similar 
properties on tht animal economy. lie did not 
intend to enter on this important question gene- 
rally, which ho resorv'ed for another occasion. 

This much Mr. Nimncley was prepared to 
state, that chloroform appeared to be tlie most 
deleterious to life, to require the greatest care in 
its administration, and that the boundary up to 
a fatal dose is by no means well marked ; that of 
two animals, in apparently the same condition, 
tlie same dose being given in precisely the same 
way to both, the one will speedily die, while tho 
util or will bear it with impunity ; that, from the 
effects observed, he has reason to think the ulti- 
mate effects are in some respects not dissiinilar to 
those produced by prussic acid; that to some 
animals, as, for instance, tho newt, the frog, the 
toad, some flsh, slugs, snails, and some inseoto, 
the ofl'ects arc more rapidly fatal than prustto 
acid of Schcclo’s strength ; and that oven in 
higher animals, when under the influence of an 
incomplete dose, or recovering from the effects ^ 
a large dose, of cither chloroform or prusam^^ldf 
the ^onomena are in many respoctswery l un O wr ; 
and further, that the nuxgerous^po«#-mor#s»i * 
minations whi^ he has made Ally cotroborated 
this opinion. He stated thit stfetic |pther, with 
which he hod mado numerous^ expenmowfelf 


them to the profession. This I 


did not. in the 

V 


(a) Voyages de Mannot, tom, i., jjK 60, 

(b) Lea voyages ^ ^Thevenot,*. tom. 

p. 120, ' * ^ 

foT Tsavali in Kiito* 
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thW "bisulphuret of carbon does also.^ aoma^ 
extent, possess similar power, and, sp ftit fti iw 
experiments go, it is v^ important^ tddf tm 
thui^owor ^ AaraoHs^Wip# a nim gl 

vU to ^ -w4^t nd 1^^ 
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to life. these points Mr. Nunpeloy intends 
hereafter to lay liis experiments, already very 
and varied, bclorc the profession. His 
chief ol^OQt on the present occasion was to call 
the attention of the profession to experiments 
proving, as he thinks, the value and safety of a 
new mode of administering these agents. 

His object on the present occasion was to show 
^e action of all, or most, of these agents might 
be produc^ localW by local application, the sen- 
sonum being unaffected, consciousness being re- 
fined, and the limbs not subjected to their 
influence being unaffected. He stated that 
either by imipersion in a small quantity, or by 
the vapour applied merely for a limited period, 
a lamb may be rendered perfectly motionless and 
senseless, ^d, what may be on additional ad- 
vant^e, fixed in any desired pofiltion. Ho 
stated that he had immersed his fingef in these 
^ds for about half an hour and an hour, and at 
the end of this period the finger w'as nearly 
poweriess and in^nsible, and that it was forty- 
eight hours before the effects entirely disappeared, 
a sens^on of heat and discomfort extending 
ucmg the tract of the nerves to the axilla ; that, 
befOTe op^tog on a difficult case for artilicial 
pupu, he had applied for twenty minutes a small 
^rtion of me vapour of chloroform to the eye, 
by mea^ of a small jar which accurately fitted 
the^rbit, with the effect of rendering the j)arts 
nevly insensible. The first effect of these agents 
wium locally applied is to produce redness, heat, 
which subside, followed by 
Bwelung and redness of the integuments, whieh 
remain for some time. Mr. Nunneley stated tliat 
he could completely paralyze any limb of frogs 
or toads by immersion or exposure to the vapour 
in about five minutes or less ; and he mentioned, 
as a curious fact, that if the exposure to the in- 
fluence were continued longer than was sufficient 
to produce a local effect, this influence extended 
to the corresjponding limb of the other side : thus, 
for instance, if one hind leg became too much 
influenced, the other hind leg partook of the 
same effect ; if the fore leg were too much affected, 
thra the other fore leg became so likewise, and 
rab^nenUy the whole body — a result which 
A^Nunneley mentioned os strongly corroborative 
of hu experiments with prussic acid, as detailed 
^ i ® ^ volume of ** The Provincial Trans- 

M^ns/ and strongly supporting the opinions 
of Dr. MarshaU Hallon “ reflex action.*’ These 
views were illustrated by a series of interesting 
npenments, before a highly respectable audience 
of medical men, on foog^ and ^ads, in which, 
slier immersion for a few minutes, the limbs be- 
«me insensible, and were amputated in repeated 
HWionB without any symptoms of pain whatever. 

1 he experiments which Mr. Nunneley per- 
xormed before the meeting were perfectly suc- 
oessfm and satisfactory ; and if those views 
Bboma prove to bo correct, wliich we think very 
prorable, they will give a new impulse to the use 
of those agents, and enable the most cautious 
pinMUnoner to use them without the danger 
wm^ may attend their internal administration. 

A SWted that by this new mode of application 
to the hind legs of rabbits he had been enabled 
to amputate toe toes without toe least indication 
ox Idling ; toat he was not ^prepared to state 
what was the best mode of applying it, or the 
exact quantity to be used, whi«5i obviously can 
only be determined by a very lengthy series of 
expenments on diflerent animals, which he is at 
wesent zealously pursuing, hit, principal object 
homg to commumcatethe important physiological 
looH effects hf anaesthetic agents generally, which 
we believe has xyit hitlmrto been announced. 


ROYAL MEBICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY 
OF LONHON.— Juan 15. 

G. J. OUTHaiE.Eiq.. F.E.8., in the Chair. 

Mr. Gut^e, prior to reading, certain com- 
mumcatomB which ho had rec^ved from Oit- 
cassia, rap^ti^ the sucsessfol treatment of 
cholera in the Russian army in tfie Oaucasus, 
nbsefvsd Chat the authcxiticity of toe documents 


which he was about to bring before the society 
wa.s undoubted, and that, as hitherto the pro- 
fession had not entertained any definite views 
rcs|)ccting the cholera ^ and its treatment, ho 
considered it was highly satisfactory that a 
remedy had been discovered which exerted a 
speci^c action in curing this disease. This remedy 
was a singular one : it was naphtha, exhibited in 
small doses of from ten to twenty drops, toe dose 
being rejjeated, if required, which was rarely the 
case. The naphtha which w'as used was not the 
ordinary naphtha of the shops ; not the petroleum, 
or Barbadoes tar; but a pure white or rosc- 
colourcd naphtha, which is employed without 
being subjected to destination : it is in all pro- 
bability tbo mineral naplitha which is obtained 
from Beku, on tho borders of the Caspian. In 
order, however, to determine precisely the 
characters and properties of this mineral, he (Mr. 
Guthrie } had sent to Circassia to procure a bottle 
of it, and as soon as it arrived, it should be placed 
in the hands of the secretary. 

Mr. Guthrie tlicn read extracts from h'tters 
from Dr. Andrcycoski and Prince Woronzow, 
the llussian commandcr-in-chicf in Circassia. 

Dr. Andrcycoski says, “Naphtha, or petroleum, 
not distilled, uipd the ^^hitc is to be preferred, is 
an infallible remedy against diaiiliica cholcriTa, 
wliich prevails during ( crtairi seasons, in the 
dose ul irom fou^ to eight drops in a little brandy, 
■while wine, or mint- tea, taken cold; a single 
dosi* usually suflices to arrest the eoniplaint. The 
evacuations, wdiich in this species of diarrha'a 
are always liquid and glairy, become inoie solid 
and less irequi'nt. Sometimes the ’dose requires 
repetition at the end of two or three days. The 
diet should not be too strictly, although carefully, 
regulated. In completely developed cliolcra of 
a deadly nature the cures arc not so constant, 
and from fifteen to twenty drops of the naphtha 
are to be given for a dose. If they are vomited 
up, the dose should be repeated ; a second is 
rarely required if the first bo Utaincd. It acts 
evidently on tlie skin and on tho kidneys, and 
removes the cramps.” 

In the first letter from Prince Woronzow, 
dated Tifiis, March 1, 1818, it is stated that “ it 
is indisputable that must cholera cases begin 
■w’ith diarrheea, and consequently it is most im- 
portant to act immediately and energetically 
against the first symptoms. The experience of 
toe last }rear has proved without a doubt that 
naphtha is the best and easiest remedy in diar- 
rhoea, whether it bo nothing but diarrhoea or the 
first symptoms of ensuing cholera. Dr. An- 
dreyeoski thinks that the diarrhcrawhidi precedes 
cholera is always witliout pain, and it is then 
that naphtha should be immediately resorted to ; 
but in diarrlura with pain in th(^ bowels ho 
always emplojs opium.” “He first met the 
cholera last year at Tainikhan,* where it pre- 
vailed to a very serious degree. The liospital I 
visited contained the first day more than two 
hundred patients ; the cases generally were very 
bad, and the mortality great. On inquiring of 
the colonel commanding the Cossacks why there 
were so few Cossacks among the sick, he told us 
that he made light of the cholera, because they 
eiuployod the elixir of Woronejc, whieh proved 
successful in almost every case. Andreyeoski im- 
mediately iirocured the recipe for tnc elixir, and 
on the first appearance of cholera in the convoy 
which accompanied me to the camp, ho trii»d 
drops of tkjU elixir mth constant sueeess. ( )n 
examining%at prescription he found itlo bo a' 
singular mixture of different matters looking 
very like a- quack medicine, but containing, 
among otoer strange and, as he thought, useless 
substances, some specific acting favoftrably in 
cholera, and he told me that iiaphiha, one of the 
princ^al in^edients, might jiussibly be that 
specific.” The stock of elixii being soon ex- 
hausted, Dr, Andreyeoski determined to try 
naphtha alone, and, as he expected, it suocoedod^, 
even in serious cases \ but in mere diarrhoea the 
success was immediate. “He has, however, 
always resorted to tho elixir ih cases to which he 
was apparently called top latefln thelilue stage, 
accompanied by craxnpdi^&c. ; but eyen iftmany 


of these advanced cases naphtha alone has proved 
successful. I have seen several of our officers 
quite blue, and in extreme suffering, who were 
cured by it. As to simple diarrheea during 
the ^ existence of cholera, I do not know 
a single case which the naphtha failed to 
cure, when resorted to immediately.” One of 
the Circassian chiefs was suddenly seized with 
cholera ; before Dr. Andreyeoski could see him 
he had been bled, and was in the Ikst stage 
of the disease ; he was ordered some rum, and« 
had two doses of the elixir, which, with friction 
and warm clothing, restored him do life and 
health ; but the convalescence was tedious. 

The naphtha must be ^ toe genuine white or 
rose-coloured, not black nor brown, nor des- 
tined, as that would be much too powerful. 

Extract from a letter from Prince Woronzow, 
April 20, 1818 “ In sending you tho promised 

prescription for Dr. Andreyeoski's elixir; 1 murt 
add that he recommends friction of every part of 
the body during a real attack of cholera, besides 
tho use of the elixir and warm baths also, to 
alleviate tlie cramps. It must bo remembered 
that in almost all cases toe real symptoms of 
cholera are preceded by diarrhoea without pain, 
to chock which the naphtlia drops have been, 
witlufut comparison, a most successful remedy. 
It cholera appear abruptly, Dr. Andreyeoski ad- 
vises tho immediate use of the elixir ; if this bo 
not within reach, then resort to the naphtha 
diops ns well as tho warm baths, cspceially to 
vigorous friction, to restore the circulation. Dr. 
Audieyi'Obki deprecates all bleeding and mercurial 
medicines. If diarrlura with pain occur, even 
in cholera times, Dr. Andreyeoski treats it simply 
with opium, not consid.-rhig it premonitory of 
cholera.” 

The following is the formula for the elixir of 
Woronejc : — ^ 

lit Spfr. vini rect., Ovijss; sal ammoniac, 
.^j. ; iiitri dopurati, ,^j. gr. xv. ; piporis, 
gr. XV. ; aqua* regite, % ss. ; aceti vinj, Ojss. ; 
petrolei (naphtha*), ^ ss. ; ol. eliva;, §sa, ; ol. 
month, piper., Jvij. Digcrc per horas xij. ot 
cola ; (Mpiat cochlcaria duo parv. pro dosi omni 
quartii par te hone. 


PROGRESS OF MEDICALgCIENCE. 

Intrt^utcrine PtriloniCis iti the Festua, -^Dr. 
Simpson showed to toe Edinburgh ObstJBlo 
Society the body of a new-born infant which 
had died a few days before birth of atuto perito- 
nitis, as evidenced by quantities of coagulablo 
lymph effiised upon various parts of the surface 
of the peritoneum, and more particularly on tho 
surfaces of the spleen and liver. He stated, 
that — 1 . Acute and fatal peritonitis appei^ad to 
be a very common inflammatory disease in tho 
foetus, in the latter month of utero- gestation 
2. A large number of foetuses dying in tho 
seventh and eighth months of utero-gestation, 
presentc‘d, as he had found on dissection, wcll- 
mark(*d anatomical evidence of it, in the presence 
of (*fl'usions of cougiuable lymph, adhesions be- 
tween,, the folds of intestines, pus, &c, 3. The 
child was sometimes, though rarely, bom alivo, 
and affected with it. 4. Far more commonly 
the child is born dead, and the previous history 
of the mother shows that it had perished from 
one to three weeks before its expulsion, its 
movements having ceased about that time. 
5. Before the child’s movements entirsiy ceased, 
the mother very generally remarks toat its 
movements ate morbid and excessive for fifty ot 
sixty hours previously — probably during ^ the 
currency of the fatal disease. G Peritonitis is 
occasionally apt t6 icour in auccossive children 
in the same mother, and seems in some a result 
and remnant of the 0 ;y|diilitic poison in the 
parents. 7. But in most cases its occurrence is 
independent of syphilis, and occasionally it wlU 
not attack Buccessive children in the seme 
mother, or even both children in oases of twins. 

Perforating Vker of the Of the 

patients labouring under tins mease, noticed by 
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Jftkioh, in the hospital at Prague, 33 had acute 
tubercle of the lungs, 26 chronic tubercle of the 
lungs, and 43 pneumonia. He therefuro pre- 
siimes that some relation exists between the 
affection in question and diseases of the lung. 
The following symptoms are commonly observed 
wiUx this kind of ulceration After intense 
mental or bodily exertion, or the use of some 
stimulating liquor or article of food, the patient 
complains %f violent pain, extending upwards 
from the pit of the stomach, which often dis- 
ap[)cars after vomiting. The tongue still re- 
mains clean, ^e appetite is variously altered, 
and the bowels for the moat part obstinately 
costive. Sometimes the symptoms assume more 
of the 'character of those which accompany 
mucous gastritis. Tliere is a dull persistent 
pain in tl\p epigastrium, pyrosis, indigestion, 
vomiting, and tumefaction of the abdomen. In 
the treatment of these cases,* the use of milk, 
veaT soup, and chicken soup, as articles of diet, 
is recommended ; also, as palliutiv(! remedies, 
leeching and counter-irritation of the epigiistric 
region, anodynes, the acetate of lead, and iron. 

Cases of Sectmtlary Feetus, — Dr. Keith read to 
the Edinburgh Obstetric Society a notice of two 
cases of soeonrfary foetus* observed by Dr. 
Christie, Dundee. He was summoned tp a 
woman in labour by the attendant midwife, 
W'ho had got alarmed from the presentation being 
unusual. The breech and one foot was found 
presenting, and with a little assistance a healthy 
child was soon born. An arm w'as now found 
presenting, and immediately Qie head followc'd 
of a foetus which proved to be very putrid, and 
apparently of about seven months. The woman 
calculated on being at. hgr full time, and the 
other child was fuU groAvn, XhiTo was but one 
placenta ; but the portion of it that belonged to 
the blighted child was decayed-looking and 
easily la^erable ; the other portion of it was 
quite natural and healthy. A similar case liap- 
pened to Dr. Christie soveral years ago, but in 
^hat case t,here \^as a double placenta. 

Filiform VegeUiiion^ — Dr. Cliarles Robin, of 
Paris, quoted in “ The Monthly Journal,^' says, 
1. On the surface of the tongue, on the ac- 
euniulatcd mat^r in the interstices of the teeth, 
or in the cavity of carious teeth, in certain 
vomited liquids, or matters passed by indi- 
viduals with diarrhrea, and in the liquid con- 
tained ill the stomach after death, there are found 
a ^^siderable qu'uitity of such pcci\Jiar fila- 
2. These filaments are straight, slightly 
curved or bent suddenly at variglile angles, the 
edges distinct, the (ixtrcmitics not slciiScr, in 
size 0*001 or more in length, which varies from 
0*020 to 0*100 of a tnilliinelre. .'1. These fda- 
meuts are free and floatmg when studied in tlie 
liquids above indicated, and arc very short. 
They arc equally very shorty if sought for in the 
matter detached by friction from the surface of 
the tongue ; but there they arc often found fixed 
in great numbers by one of their extremities on 
a finely granular mass which serves as a soil, and 
on the surface of which they form tufts or bushy 
turf. Those which float are only the truncated 
filaments separated from their soil. Lastly, in 
the substance accumulated between the teeth for 
two or three days,, they (Attain a lcngth*of ^bout 
0*100 of a millimetre which is that of their per- 
fect development. They are here disposed more 
or loss parallel in straight or waved bunches, 
closely compressed. 4. There are always found 
with them vibrionos of several species, epithelial 
cells, pu^ or mucous globules, and molecular 
granuUs, 6. With a power of seven or eight 
hutidred, there may be seen in the filaments 
amMl corpuscles more or less separated, round, 
and very difficult to study well. They are 
probably reprdauctivc corpusgles. 

Ph^mhatio Deposits in the I Trine of Children,-- 
Mr, Grantham relates, in^e Medical Gasette^ the 
cose of ^ree children, in one family, whoso pa- 
rents had previously lost other three chUdien. The 
general appearance of his patients presented a 
lax condition of the muscular system, widi fair 
unequal diffusion of heat, dark eyes, 
indisposition to ixortioni and ocAatipation^ They 


complained of weary and painful sensations in 
the parts supplied by the lumbar plexus. On 
examination of the urine, which was of a pale 
straw colour, having a specific gravity of 1*020, 
and exhibiting no deposit after standing, an 
undue proportion of the mixed phosphates was 
found in the uriiia sanguinis, but not in the urina 
potus. The treatment consistetl in abstineneo 
from sugar, fruit, &c., the tepid bath, flannel 
clothing, and the exhibition of the nitro-muriatic 
acid, followed by steel. 

Tincture of Iodine as a Collyrium for pi'omoting 
Ahsorpiion of Hypopion, — Dr. Landrau has ob- 
tained good results from the use of tincture of 
iodine in the internal ophthalmias, uccompaniod 
with effusion of purulent matter into the an- 
terior chamber. By means of dropping into the 
eye an ioduroted collyrium, ho has succeeded in 
promoting the absorption •ef ob.stinato hypopions. 
lie orders the eye to bo bathed three times a day, 
with a collyiium composed of tw'clvc drops of 
the tincture of iodine in seventy giammes 
(2X oz.) of distilled water. In fivo cases of 
acute ophthalmia, with iritis and purulent 
cfTiislon into the anterior chamber, which the 
author relates, this collyrium, employed after 
having first subdu(?d the inflammation by means 
of a» strict antiphlogistic treatment, caused a 
rajiid absorption. 

Poisonintj by Tartar Finrtn\ vnth Pustular Erup- 
tion cm (l/c Body. Dr. J. 'f. Gledvcs, of Green- 
hill, Tennessee, lelates, in “ The Western Journal 
of Medicine and Surgery,” a case in which a 
young man swallowed by mistake a tahJespoonfvl 
of tartar emetic. In an liour after he was siicech- 
less, pulseless, and apparently dying. Though 
hi! (Irsink freely of cold water, and irritated his 
fauces repeatedly with his finger, no vomiting 
had occurred. Tor the first three liours vomiting 
had only occurri'd two or three times, and the 
matter ejected was rliicflv the warm water taken 
to favour the emesis. XSvo hours after he had 
swallowed the mejjiicino ho felt an inclination to 
evacuate his bowSs ; ho afterwards passed in- 
voluntary liquid stools to such an excess that the 
thin mutter thus discharged actually ran from 
one end of the room to the other. Laudanum in 
a decoction of nutgalls was immediately ffiven 
by the mouth and in the shape of injections. 
Sinapisms to the spine, abdomen, and extremities, 
and brandy toddy to be given liberally. In seven 
hours tlie purging ceased, and reaction was 
established, so that the patient could give ra- 
tional answers. He comjilaincd of thirst and a 
sense of burning in the fauces, oesophagus, 
stomach, and bowels. A blister was then ap- 
plied to the abdomen, and coffee given in the 
place of the laudanum and nutgalls. The stomach 
became very irritable, vomitings occurred, and 
the matter discharged was tinged with blood. 
Leeches to the abdomen, gum-water to be taken, 
with calomel und moqihia in small doses. Tlie 
next morning the patient was again cold and 
pulseless ; tlie purging was arrested, but the 
vomiting eoiitinuod tlirough the day. After 
friction with flannels wetted with warm spirits 
of turpentine, reaction set in and the patient 
slept for half an hour. The patient took through 
the day small doses of (luinine and morpliia, 
and he passed a good night, and the next dfiy 
vomited oecaidoiially. The fauces were found 
covered with pustules, some of which, having 
discharged their matter, had become small super- 
ficial idcers. There was painful micturition, 
though the urine was copious. Tliree days after 
the tarffir emetic was taken, the whole body was 
covered with genuine tartar-emetic pustules, 
some of which in the course of two or three clays 
became b» large as a plum, and the matter was 
so deep-seatea as to require an incision to dis- 
charge it. The patient w^ent on steadily im- 
proving, and the process of desquamation was 
completed about the end of the second week from 
the time of the first appearance of the pustules. 
The case is remarkable fromthe large dose taken 
without producing a fatal effect, and also from 
the effects of the antimonial preparation on tho 
surface of the body. 

Indian Hmp in FacM Niuralgia,^l>tf JECuh* 


baum, of Potsdam, has made several trials of the 
cannabis indioa, m cases of facial neuralgia, with 
the most satisfactory results. In more than thirty 
cases great benefit was experienced, and many 
were entirely cured. Very delicate persons were 
seized with a little giddiness, lassitude in the 
limbs, &c. ; others were affected in an opposite 
manner, and evinced great excitement, mirth, 
and vavaoity; but these respective symptoms 
disappeared after an hour or two, and left no un- 
pleasant sensation behind them. The dose was 
from sixteen fo twenty drons of the tincture, 
containing about one gram of tneresinaus extract. 

Ccesoriati Opiratiun.-^Di, De Pelavo succeeded, 
some time ago, in saving the child'ft life bra 
post-mortem CioHurian operation. The mother 
was a rickety woman of thirty, and primiparouf. 
When the head was fairly engaged in the orim of 
the pelvis, ^hich, though small, seemed to offer 
a chance of a happy issue, she suddenly died. 
After a tew useless efforts to restore the mother, 
it was resolved to operate according to Mau- 
riceau'H method. Having opened both tho ab- 
domen and uterus, a girl was born, who, after a 
few insufflations and frictions, began to breathe, 
and is doing well. Dr. Do Pelayo says, that 
during twon^-seven years* practice, he l«#i had 
six times tnc opportunity of performing the 
Coisarian operation after tho deatn of the mother, 
but that this is the only case wherein ho suc- 
ceeded in saving the child. 

Urea in the Humours of the Kye, — The vitreous 
humour of tho ox's eye contains 1*63 parts of 
solid matter in 100. Berzelius detected in it 
chloride of sodium, a small quantity of albumen, 
and certain principles soluble in water. M. E. 
Mlllon states that from twenty to thirty-five per 
cent, of this solid residue consists of urea, ne 
found that tho vitreous humour of the eye of 
man and of the dog possesses a similar composi- 
tion. The aqueous humour also contains urea 
and chloride of sodium. 

On Certain Forms of Alkaline Dr. G. 

Owen Rees (Medical Gazette) tiTio.cusc of extrophy 
of the urinary bladder, had an opportunity of 
observing the condition of the urinary secretion 
before and after contact with the mucous mem- 
brane of the bladder. It was found that, when 
tested ns it flowed from tho extremities of tho 
ureters, it had a normally acid reaction ; but that 
as it trickled, drop by drop, over the mucous 
membrane of the bladder, it became rapidly alka- 
line, from tho admixture of a copious alkaline 
mucus which was secreted from the exposed 
membrane. Thejalkaline secretion is thou|:ht to 
be thrown out for the protection of the irritable 
membrane of tho bladder, and that a certain 
number of cases of alkaline urine arc due to tha 
stimulating effect of an originally acid secretion, 
upon the genito-urinary mucous membrane, 
M^ch, from some cause, secretes on excessive 
quantity of alkaline fluid. He explains the effect 
of alkaline* remedies, in some instances, in re- 
moving the alkalinity of the urine, on the sup- 
position that the urine as secreted, being reduced 
nearly to the neutral condition, is thereby de- 
prived of all irritating properties, and is enabled 
to pass over tho genito-urinary mucous membrane 
without exciting any alkaline discharge to affect 
its properties Rocondarily. The distinction be- 
tween such cases of alkaline urine and others is 
only to bo cflectod by attention to the history juad 
symptoms, und by chemical and microscopioal 
examination of tho urine. 

Treatment of Chronic Scrofulous Skin Diteeuee 
icith Cod- liver Oil, — Dr. Hughes Bennett says the 
oil hos been found very useful in many oi ^the 
chronic diseases which affect the children of the 
indigent poor. The chroiftc ec^^a and eczema 
impetiginodes iff such individuals are scarcely 
ever to be cured without paying attention to the 
general health; and here, as in similar cases, 
the most effective moans of nourishment is the 
oil. ihe local treatment employed is an alkaline 
wash, composed of two drachms of the sub- 
carbonate of soda to a pint < and a half of water. 
Where the eruption is in any way oircumsoribedif 
an essential condition of the treatment is to kibip 
tho Bur&co moist with the idkaline lot&ooi by 
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I oC^iatMturated in it, Andoareftilly ooyerad 
vlttidMik. Tinea favosa consists of poraaitio 
lUBitAHons growing in an albuminous or tuber- 
Wkt edkudation on the surface. In the great 
of Buoh cases tlio rligcnsu will be found 
^ ilioolated with a scrofulous constitution, and 
dilMndent on a bad diet, and the other doprossing 
MUMS BO oommon among the lower orders. The 
isUowing treatment has been found very suo- 
OMSful .‘—Internally, the cod-liver oil in the 
usual dOBOB ; externally, poulticing lUe elevat^ 
MUBt on the surfaoo for several aavB, until they 
soften |nd oome off. Then oareiully shaving 
the head, which usually presents a shining clear 
oolour. Vext anplying, with a Boft brush or 
dossil of lint, cod-liver oil to the whole scalp, 
noming and night, and covering the head with 
in oU-sicin cap, to prevent evaposation and the 
aoQSSs of air. Every now and then> as tho oil 
aooumulates and becomes inspissated, it should 
be removed by gently washing it with soft soap 
and sponge, '{he average duration of this treat- 
ment is su weeks, 

^ Paikoh§^ of Intermittent Diseases, -^Di, Amand 
Beaupo4 has just published, in the Oazem Mvdi- 
safs, an extremely interesting paper wherein is 
treat^l the disputed question of th^ localization 
of intermittent levor. I'ho following are his conclu- 
sions 1. 1'heseatofthe intermittent phenomena 
cannot be placed in any organ or system of organs, 
to the exclusion of others. 2. The intermittent 
Uli^ become connected with any other affection, 
SUa form with it a sort of unity or special inorhid 
•Utity I the disnlphatc of quuiino is u specitic for 
this compound intcrmittence, as well ns for simple 
a^uo. 3. intermittence is often combined with 
SB organic afiegtion, in the manner of compli- 
Oation ! it behoves us, then, to administer tho 
ipeoific remedy simultaneously with the moans 
indicated by tho organic lesion. The treatment 
ought, in fact, to be double. 4. When the iii- 
tormittcnce is independent of any orgono- 
pathological modification, it seems to nflbct tho 
ssnsitive portion of tho nervous system espe- 
cially ; there appears to bo an exaggeration of 
the ph3r«iologioal rhythm of orgunic contraction 
and expansion, and this state produces an altera- 
tion in the amount and variations of animal heat, 
and oonstitutei intermittent fever. It will, 
then, bo seen that ague may be simple, compound, 
or oomplioated. C. The interinittent phenomena 
may be attributed to the effect of miasmata on 
the economy; the noxious emanations being 
modified by periodic alternations of heat and 
COld,*of dryness and hujnidity,dof light arid dark- 
ness, of sleep and waking, and of all influences 
which act in the same way. 7. The nervous 
llf^ient evidently plays an important part in the 
Pproductiou of intermitteuoe, brought on by the 
Oauses just mentioned ; it seems, indeed, that the 
influence of this nervous element is aHogethtT in- 
diapensablo. 8. Enlargement of tho spleen is the 
affeot, and not the cause, of intermittent fever ; 
it is an indication for largo doses of quinine. 

iStonjf CaiaracL — M. Magno extracted from a 
man's ey<^ ag ed forty-seven, and who had been 
Oataraotohs for twenty- five years, after an injury, 
a stony cataract. The operation was performed 
at two different periods, und the following is his 
description of it : —The posterior capsule was 
entirely stony, with the exception of a very small 
central point ; the anterior capsule presented the 
same alteration, except that the central point 
was larger ; it presented four very distinct stony 
platosy Uie thickness of which was at Icart equal 
to ^that of a hen's egg. The colour was of a 
ehalky white, passing into yellow. Wlien the 
fragment was placaol in water, the appearance 
exactly resembfed that of a pilgrim's sliell. As 
for the lens, it no longer oxLlced, having been 
already absorbed, as was shown by the irregular 
puckered and wrinlded form of the centre of tlic 
anterior capsule. M. Orflla found the cataract 
to bo entirely composed of ^^sphatc of lime, and 
a very small quantity of aititnal matter. 

Morbid Aftpearances fowtd in the Insane, — ^Dr. 
Bkac, in the ** Physician's Annual lieport of the 
Bdlnburgh Asylum," says, Of 28 bodies examined, 
2 were o^ee of mania, 5 monomania, 2 delirium 


tremens, 18 dementia, and 4 general paralysis. 
Opacity of the arachnoid membrane was present 
in 16, of which 1 was a case of mania, and 1 of 
delirium tremens ; 3 ^vere cases of monomania, 
6 dementia, and 4 general paralysis. Subarach- 
noid effusion was present in 3, viz., in 1 of tho 
oases of monomania, and in 2 of those of de- 
nfentia. In 1 oi the cases of delirium tremens 
tho cerebrum presented an anemic condition ; in 
2 of tho cases of general paralysis it was of a 
violet tint; and in all tho 4 it was adlicront 
to thepia mater. In 1 case, small fibrous tumours 
were fonnd in the choroid plexus ; this was a 
case of dementia. In 8 cases no morbid appear- 
ances were appreoiablo in tho brain, viz., in 1 of 
mania, 2 of monomania, and 6 of dementia. In 
several of the cases examined it appeared that 
the cortical substance was diminished in depth, 
but the want of predse information as to the 
normal thiokness of this portion t>f the cerebral 
substance, and tho difficulty of determining with 
accuracy its precise depth in any one section that 
can he made, prevented a positive opinion being 
pronounced on this point. The medullary sub- 
stance was, in several instances, remarkably firm, 
and of a putty-like or somewhat leathery con- 
sistence, being firm, tenacious, and to a certain 
extent clastic. This was ramurked in one* case 
of monomaiiia, but more pariioularly in several 
rases of general paralysis, so far eoiilirming the 
views of M. Ft)ville, that morbid chHnges in tlie 
white substance, consisting mostly in hardening, 
produced by the adhesion of the planes or fibica 
of tho cerebral substance to each other, aio di- 
rectly connected with disordern in the motive 
powers. In one of the eases oi general paralysis, 
in which there was amaurosis, tiie optic nerves 
wore found very distinctly atrophied along their 
whole course, as far hack as their origin in the 
corpora geniculata. In one of the fatal case's, in 
which dentil was occasioned by peritonitis, itwas 
found that a strangulation of the ileum had tukoii 
lace, by n loop of it havings passed beneath a 
and of condensed cellular tissue, tlu^ result pro- 
bably of a previous attack of peritoneal inflnm- 
mation ; sloughing had tukon place above the 
strangulation, with extravasation of tlu' contents 
of the bowel into tlie peritoneal snc. 

On the Effects o f If ichol's Apparatus on Double 
RefracUng Structures. — Sir 1). llrewstcr, (quoted 
in “The Monthly .Tournal,” having lately had 
occasion to examine some very minute crystals, 
and also some animal and vegetable fibres that 
posscHsed the doubly-refracting structure, was 
suTpris(;d to find that, by tho use of the polarizing 
apparatus, he could eliminate two kinds of in- 
distinctness which affect the vision of microscopic 
objects. Till' interposition of a NichuTs prism, 
or of an analyzing rhomb of cahjareous spar, 
however skilfully mrmed, between the eye and 
the object, has always been c^)nsidcred as do- 
tcriorating tho microscope, und tho ol.'servor is 
justified in removing it in ordinary cases, when 
ho wishes to obtain the most perfect definition 
which his Instrument can give. When the ob- 
ject, however, has a doubly -refracting structure 
of tho slightest kind, so as to act upon polarized 
light, the polarizing apparatus is of vast service 
in developing its lorm und structure, not merely 
iftj doubly-refracting structure, but that Inrm and 
structure which it exhibits in common light, 
llio preceding observations are, of course, aiipli- 
cable only to those microscopic objects which 
depolarize light ; but there is searccly an animal 
or a vegetable fibro which docs not possess thir 
property. The minutest hair of the 'sinallost 
animal wEich can be procured depolarizes light ; 
and if a case should occur whore the depolarizing 
structure exists, and could be rendered visiblo by 
doubling the tMokness of the fibro, we might 
obtain tnis effect by making tho polarized ligbt 
pass twice through the fibre by rofiection, and 
thus exhibit itself luminously on a dark ground. 

New Method of Determining Phosphoric Avid , — 
M. Raewsky's process consists in precipitating 
the phosphoric acid in the state of phosphate of 
peroxide of iron. When is dope in an add 
solution by means of acetate of peroxide of iron, 
the phosphate which falls is perfootly pure, and , 


heui [tho formula Fe^ Os FOs. All that is pe* 
oessary then is to determine tho quantity of iron 
present, and from it calculate the quantity of 
phosphoric acid. For this purpose the following 
method is employed The washed phosphate of 
peroxide of iron is dissolved in hydrochloric acid, 
tho iron reduced to the state of protoxide by 
moans of sulphite of soda, and its amount de- 
termined by tho quantity of a normal solution 
of permanganate of potass, which it fs capable of 
decolorizing, according to Margueritte's method. 
This method is very rapid, and admits of a high 
degree of accuracy. MM. Felpusc and Dumas, 
who were commissioned to report upon the me- 
thod to the Academy of Soienoos, state that the 
error docs not amount to more than 6-1000 or 
8- 1000, which is certainly as high, or even a higher 
degree of accuracy than oan be obtamed by the 
methods now in use. 

On the Mode of Propagation of Various Ent^oa, 
— M. Emile Blanchard has investigated with 
great care the entozoa inhabiting the bodies of 
aomestic animals, particularly the “douve du 
foie" (Fasciola hepatka t hin,), which is found 
in the liver of cows and sheep, particularly in 
some parts of Germany. He has assured himself, 
by tho examination of a largo number of cattle, 
that tliese parasites do not occur in the liver in 
any other than tho adult condition, or, at least, 
very nearly full grown. In the biliary ducts, 
on the other hand, tho ova are to be found in 
great numbers, and in passing towards tiic inferior 
extremity of the intoBtintil tract these appear to 
undergo a process of ineuhaiioti, being more ad- 
vancoa us they pass downwards. I’he inter- 
mediate stages between tho ova and the adult 
animal are never to ho found. It is, therefore, 
nearly certain that the ova pass out of the in- 
testines with the excrements, and undergo de- 
velopment in some other situation, apart froni 
the bod;y of the infested animal ; and that, after 
attaining nearly tlirir full growth, they are re- 
ceived along with tho food into tho stoinachs of 
other individuals, and thence puss uguiii to the • 
liver, where they propagate a new' race. In re- 
gard 10 other entozoa, their ocouironcts only in 
the adult condition in the parts principally in- 
fested has been noticed. This is the ease with 
tile AmphisUma conirumf which inhabits the first 
fltumuch of cows und oxen, with the Jirachylmmus 
varivyntus, which occurs in the lung of the Uaiui 
csculontat and tho B, cylindraccus, in that of the 
Rana tempm'aria. The Tamla and. Boihriocef^us 
( tapeworms ) of the human subject are, j||pihc 
contrary, to bh found in every stage of growth, ri 
whole family sometimes occurring^in tVie intes- 
tines of one individual. The intermediate stages 
of growth of the ahovc-racniionod entozoa are 
still unknown ; but, from the extreme variety of 
forms known to be assumed by some of tho Tre- 
matoda at different gtages of their development, 
it may be 8upj»os('d, w’ithout much improbability, 
that we are already familiar with the younger 
conditions of some of them, and have recognised 
them as different species. M. Blanchard direots' 
particular attention to the enormous numbers of 
the ova of these animals, as showing that a vast 
iiiujority of them mi?st be abortive, probably in 
consequence of not meeting with the proper con- 
ditions for their development. A very )arge 
number of fcetul animals has been examined, the 
adults of which are apt to be infested with tho 
above parasites ; but never, in any instance, has 
a fmtus been found so infested, This fact 
strongly indicates tho necessity of iho intro- 
duction of tho ova from without, probably along 
with the alimentary matters. 

On the Physiologioal Peculiarities of AUtieiiO AfW- 
maU, — M. Siohel states, that about twenty yoMs 
ago ho made the singular physiological ooserva- 
tion, which he his confirmed lately, that cats 
whose hair is entirely white, without mixture of 
any other tint, and upthout spots of any other 
colour, with tho iris of a blue or grey blue, are 
always* deaf. All kinds of sounds which ordi^ 
narily frighten this animal, such as the oraokUng 
of a whip, tho clapping of the hands, the batkiflg 
of a dog, &o., n^ay bo made in their immediate 
noighhourhexm ivithout their kharlng it, provided 
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that it be not of a kind to transmit “vibration s 
through the ground, such as stamping with the 
feet, or the blow of a hammer, &o. If the fur 
have the slightest spot of darkish, greyish, 
brownish, or reddish tint ; and if the iris, instead 
of being blue or greyish blue,^ bo yellow, or mixed 
with a deep tint approaching the red or the 
brO'Wn, the auditive functions arc normal. The 
blue tint o^the iris is rare in the feline tribe, and 
is not found in general except in young indi- 
yiduals. This tint may become deeper as the 
animal nows older, and then, although the 
white colour fur is not changed at the 

same time, the sense of hearing is restored. In 
the numerous cases of albinism in men and in 
animals which ho has had occasion to examine, 
he has never observed any defect in the sense of 
hearing, arid this imperfection is only observed 
in these white cats with blu^ or bluish irides. 
Hatsinget has collected a number of ])a- 
thological anomalies, sufficiently curious, result- 
ing from the total or partial “white coloration of 
the hair. Thus certain plants produce poisonous 
effects upon individuals with white hair, or spotted 
white, among sheep, pigs, and horses, to the ex- 
clusion of individuals with black hair belonging 
to the same species. Upon’cows spotted white, 
baldness, and other diseases of the skin, Imve 
attacked only the white spots. The above facts 
show that the absence or modification of the pig- 
ment in the mammalia ma^' exercise often a real 
and profound influence upon the functions, jiot 
only of the akin, but also ot the other organs, 
as of that of audition. It has been for u long 
time known that in man, in the normal as well 
as in the diseased state, otlier organs in the body, 
besides that of the skin anfl hair, present diflereiit 
manifestations of activity in the blonds and 
brunettes. 

(Jhlorofarm in Midicifrry. — Dr. Murphy says — 
1st. It does not interfere with the action of tin* 
uterus, unless it he given in very largo doses, 
which is never necessary. 2nd. It causes a 
greater relaxatloti m the passages and ptirineum ; 
the mucous secretion from the vagina is also in- 
creased. 3rd. It subdues the nervous irritation 
caused by severe pain, and restores nervous 
energy. “Ith. It secures the patient perfect re- 
pose for some hours after her dt'Iivcry. 'J'hese 
three last effects consequently render an oj^eration 
much easier to perform, nr.d the recovery of 
thepatient afterwards much mor8 favourable. 
StM^he order of itS effects on the vital functions 
BeeHl to be, loss of sc-iisation, ^lurtuil loss of 
voluntary motion, loss of eonsciousnesa^ com- 
plete loss of •voluntary motion. stertoroiiM respi- 
ration, loss of involtaitary motion, cessation of 
the action of the uterus, of respiration, of the 
action of the heart. Oth. Its injurious ^effects, 
when an ordinai-y dose is given, seem to*depentl 
on constitutional peculiarities, or on improper 
management. Much. excitement about the pa- 
tient may render her violent. Catalepsy has 
, occurred in some ; clonic contractions in others. 
Romo patients* are slow in recovering from the 
effect of a large dose ; they remain giddy during 
the day, and sometimes ^int when they stand 
upright. It is not certain whether it hastens the 
dilatation of the os uteri. In one case»wl|^re it 
wa#given it did not st^bm to do so ; but when 
the progreBS of this stage is retarded by the irri- 
tability of the patient, and her dread of pain, 
chloroform, if prudently administered, would be 
a most valuable means of removing this inter- 
ruption to labour. The purity of chloroform is 
of the lart importance. If mixed with alcohol 
it irritates the skin and excites the patient. At 
first this preparation was confounded with 
chloric ether, which had all the exciting pro- 
perties of sulphuric other. In order to test the 
purity of ohloroform, Soubcifim proposes a mix- 
ture of equal parts of strong sulphuric aci^ and 
water ; and, when cool, a few drops of chloroform 
poured into the fluid ought to sink to the bottom 
It sufficiently pure for medical use ; buf if they 
float on the surface the chloroform should bo 
rejected. 

Mr. B. PhiUlps remarks, 
m the MetUeal (faxeUe, that It has msb* urged 


by some surgeons that the plan commonly fol- 
lowed in the treatment of a gonorrho a, namely 
that of copaiba and cubebs, favours the devohm- 
raont of gonorriimal tcsticlb. Under ct vUun t.ir- 
cumstances, tlic use of these medicine,-, nmy in- 
crease inflammatory action, may set up iniscliief 
about the neck of the bladder, and in this way 
favour the development of orciiitia ; but, wlftm 
discreetly employed, cases of gonorrhina cured by 
this plan are not more frequently accompanied 
by BW’ollcd testicle than cases in which other 
plans of treatment are followed. 


REVIEWS. 


The Nature and Treatment of Epidemic or Asiatic 

Cholera^ By lloiiEiiT VkjsabiiIsk, M.B. 

Eourth Ediikin, 12inu., pp. 68. London : 1848. 
Tlie observations and reflections contained in 
this little volume are the offspring of unusually 
large opportunities of cholera practice, w'hicn 
oeimrrcd to the author as government pliysicinn 
to the cholera ho.spitals in the year 1832. The 
oreusions of practical experience which fell 
in the way of Dr. Venables seem ip have been 
in no wise neglected or disregarded by him, but 
to have been turned to every immediate and 
remote advantage of which they wert' capable. 
One issue of them is the volumi; before us, 
wdiich, in its general bearings and appliances, is 
dc‘scrving of our connnendation. 

'J'ho chief fault wc huv(' to find with it is in a 
pervading tciulcnc;^ to a clnssilieation, or synop- 
tical arrangement, of (^tain i)atUological facts 
and features lluit appertain to the subject. Not 
that WT would, for a moment, doubt their indi- 
vidual tmth, or deny their right ot enunciation ; 
hut we object to the I'iniouiit of importance W'hich 
our author has attaclied to them, and to the 
seemingly unexceptionable character which he 
has assigned to them. He has tried to eh'vatc 
simple /nets into substantive rules, or lajcs, wdiich, 
witli all deference to hi.s experiemee, wo think is 
neither good .sense nor go«)d logic. Very many 
more must he the (opportunities of observation, 
of collecting trutlis, and of arranging and in- 
ducting from thmn, before the pathology of , 
clndera, can be considered rightly based and | 
understood, or its treatment reduced within the 
limits of a rational eertaiuty. 

In illustration of our objection to the plan of 
systematizing whiih tinctiues the volume before 
us, wc may quote the divi.sions into which Dr. 
Venables distinguishes the progress of cholera. 
These arc — “1st, the preliminary diarrhma ; 2nd, 
the premonitory ; ihd, llic cold ; 4th, the col- 
lapsed stage; and 6th vaiid lastly, the stage of 
typhoid reaction.'* Upon ci!fch of these arc 
running conimcnl.8, and with the exception of the 
last, which is treated more as a casual occurrence 
than a something to be expected, it is made to 
appear that all the others occur in the order of 
succession in w'hich our author has arranged 
them. This is either a creation of his fancy, and 
an offspring rather of the study than of the bed- 
side, or he has leaped at conclusions derived 
from very few examples. Or, if such he lyit 
true, the cholera of Dr. Venables is very dif- 
ferent from th&t which ourselves have witnessed, 
and we have seen not a little of it. So far from 
being able to corroborate his arrangement of 
these several and distinctive Btages, we arc 
•scarcelx *^t)lo to remember an instance in which 
they were fully illustrated. Very often, in real 
cholera, there is no preliminary diarrhma what- 
ever, but vomiting, cramps, and sorous dejections 
are the first notiiieationB of the patient’s sdixure ; 
and in tho worst and most fatal rases there is 
no vomiting, no purging, no pain, but the sufferer 
is instantly seized as with death, and coldness 
and cullapso are the only pathognomonic features 
throughout. And for the typhoid reaetiem, the 
term Itself is sufficiently objectionable, inasmuch 
as a typhoid condition is oertainly the reverse of 
reaction of any kind. Nor does it deserve to be 
placed in tho Hat of conseoulives whioh Dr, 
Venables has created; it is not a pathological 


sequence of cholera de m, but of a state of vital 
depression and bodily depravity. It is iVom the 
condition induced by cholera, and not from the 
choK ra itself, that tho typhoid condition takes 
its rise. 

In simple detail and explanation our author is ^ 
more at home, and often acquits himself excel- 
lently, "J he following, out of many more se- 
lections wc might make, will sufficiently attest 
the value of tlie practical parts of this work. 
Speaking if intussusception of tho bowels, as 
^ po8t~mortcm appearance in cholera, he says, 
“ It has only occurred to my observation three 
times. In one man there were three ; but In the 
case ot a child that died in the Choleia Hospital 
at Bethnal -green, during the typhoid stage, the 
intestines were intussuscepted in thirteen dif- 
ferent places.* 'rhis arose, no doubt, from the 
violence of* the spasms during the cholera ; biiti 
the whole of the fieces having been voided, the 
inconvenience which, under more ordinary cir- 
cumstances, would have been c^periencea was 
not felt. 1 hat they resulted from the spasms I 
concludcdirnm the shrivelled,, corrugated appear* 
once of the chnalat these places, and throughout 
different pffrtioii8*of its length. ’— Bp. Ifi, 17. 

“It has byjcn asserted that tho mental ^facul- 
ties are in no way disturbed from the commence* 
meiit to the fatal termination in cholera. 'Ibis, 
however, is far irom being in accordance with my 
observation. Delirium, coma, and stertorous 
breathing have frequently appeared during the 
typhoid stage ; and, whenever this form of fever 
was well marked, delirium or coma, to some 
extent, more or less generallyprovailcd." ( l\ 18.) 
Hero we should certainly differ from our author. 
The coma and delirium of typhus succeeding to 
cholera are not those of cholera itself. It con- 
sists with our own experience that the intel- 
lectual functions are for tho most part intact, in 
genuine cholera. 

Dr. Venables believes in the contagiousness of 
cholera. He obscrvcM— “The evidence which 
has, in many instances, traced the disease is os 
perfectly convincing to iny mind, and proves the 
eontogious character of the disease, probably in 
the cold and collapsed, but certainly in the 
typhoid, stages as it appeared in 1832, as fully as 
such a subject will permit.” (P. 21.) \Vc“aro 
inclined to tho opinion that the contagion of 
cholera is a very undecided point; but, if our 
author intends in the observation above to imply 
that the typhoid fever successive of cholera 
can communicate cMera, wo differ from him 
altogether. • • 

In the treatment of cholera Dr. Venables lays 
peat stress upon mild mercurials, combined with 
Dover’s powder, to correct tho action of th|| 
liver, relieve spasm, and promote free perspiral|| 
tion — all of which are cardinal intentions to be 
fulfflled in the management of cholera. The 
“ saline treatment of cholera he unequivocally 
objects to. 

“ At the request of tho Central Board of Health 
I tried it in the Bethnal-pcen Cholera Hospital. 
Every patient died. It has been tri^d ot the 
White House, and the result has been published 
by the professional gentlemen of that establish- 
ment. I must confess that its effects were pre- 
cisely what I anticipated, namely, a transition 
into collapse.” — Page 30. 

In the treatment of the cold staj^e ho recom- 
mends hot salt-water ba^s as particularly valu- 
able; and instances that not only is the tem- 
perature of the body raised and the circulation 
balanced, but that the watery parts of the 
that have passed away appear to be compensated 
by absorption. ^ 

“ Whether tlm principle be tflat of endosmose 
I know not, biu of this I am satisfied, that the 
blood of persons which would not separate Into 
crassamentutn and serum before immersion, when 
drawn after immersion has separated, although 
more slowly than under ordinary oircumstatioei/' 

— Page 37. 

Spirituous remedies of every kind Dr.VenabUs 
objects to in the treatment of cholera. No doul)^ 
as a rule, they are inadmiasible, but oaaos Often 
ooour in whieh they are eminently eeryfeeable. 
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T)w TOhime tenninateB with some well-timed 
and jiididouB observations concerning ^itary 
both general and domestici which may 
be md with interest and advantage by all con- 
eemed in those most important topics. 
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VALUE OP MEDICAL AND SURGICAL 
DIPLOMAS IN COUNTY COURTS. 
Tkskb is no class of persons so Kable to incur 
bad debts as the members of the idedicol pro- 
fessiont and it appearsi from what is continually 
occurring in out couns of law, that no class 
has greater aiffioulties in making recusant 
debtors pay what is justly demanded of them. 
A •* physio and surgery bill *' appears to bo a 
thing ^ which sadly puzzles the braibs of law- 
mak^i and law-administrators, whe deal with it 
without any fixed principles of justice or pro- 
p^ty. fikmators and judges seem, when called 
to h aj u d to anything reLuing to the profession, as 
if they were about tonave forced upon them a 
nilfiseous dose of jalap and senna, and the most 
•ingular statements ore made to got rid, as 
quickly as possible, of the disagreeable thing. 
Nothing appem to exemplify more clearly the 
glorious undtttainty of the law ” than a trial 
for the recovery of medical fees ; and the surgeon 
who ventures into court with thb conviction on 
his mind of a certain triumph often finds some 
obsolete statute relating to the medical profession 
cited by the learned judge, which saddles the 
unfortunate doctor with the expenses of a suit 
in addition to the loss of his bill. 


1^0 new County Courts, during the short 
period of their existence, have afforded some 
ex^llent opportunities for the display of forensic 
wisdom in reference to the laws which govern 
the medical profession. The learned judges who 
preside in those places especially devoted to the 
rcoovery of small debts have propounded opi- 
nions so strange, and scsfrequefUtly opposed, that 


we are almost in doubt whether medical practi 
can recover debts due to them, or whethe 
privilege is solely confined to those who an 
cks. A few months ago a medical practi 
tioner, who possessed only the Aiwthccariefi 
licence, sued a patient far the recovery of a deb 
inounred by the plain tiff ^ attendance upon hir 
in a complaint which the wisdom of the com 


pronounced to be surgical. The unfortunate 
doctor wka denounced by the judge as an im- 
postor, for assuming the title of surgeon, which, he 
snid» did not belong to him, and refused to award 
the eum due. A few days ago a correspondent, 
who has flavoured tis with liis name, informed us 
that a friend of his summoned a patient who had 
been indebted to him nearly six years. The 
cause was tried in the Shoreditch County Court, 
ov^ which Mr. Sergeant Storks presided as 
jud^. The plaintiff was opposed on tlio ground 
of not being le^fillyiirjdified to practise, and, on 
its being asserted that he was, Che case was ad- 
journed to the following Saturday, lyhcn called 
oUt the plaintiff put in ApothcOkries’ licence, 
dated one month prior to the first item in tho bill, 
which was for the reductis^ of a strangulated 
hernia, with medicines subsequently furnished. 
To the surprise of the defendant, who now con- 
sidered his cause lost, the judge gave a verdict 
in his fayour, grounded upon an act of Forlia* 


ment, which ho said was passed in the reign of This same judge lus repeatedly nonsuited 
Henry YIII., forbidding any but members of the members of the Oi^ege, where they have not pos- 
Gollege of Surgeons recovering for surgical cases, sessed the Apothecaries* licence, for their at- 
although the learned sergeant* acknowledged tendance upon medical cases, even when the de- 
that the law had not been acted on for three fendants admitted the debt and that they had 
hundred years. This is the first time that we derived benefit from the treatment. What 
hasro hoard of a College of Surgeons existing so ridiculous Justice have we here, refusing to those 
early as the time of ** Dluff Hal," and that a who are members of the profession that which is 
special enactment was then made in favour of granted to quacks! And yet many qualified 
its members, by which they could recover a debt practitioners are not found ardent in the cause 
due for surgical attendance. The physicians must of medical reform, though the laws by which they 
no longer boast of their corporation being the are governed are neither calculated to protect 
most ancient institution of the English profes- their pockets nor their honour. It seems that 
si on ; and it becomes doubtful whether Linecar, in courts of justice almost any interpretation 
by whose influence it was founded, was the first may be put upon laws which have inference to 
who suggested to the Xing tho idea of csta- the medical profession, and the consequence is 
blishing ft professional corporatio||. The Shore- that they infiict most injury upon thyose w^m 
ditch County Court judge would *nfcr no small they arc intended* to protect. If general ^o- 
benefit upon the historical literature of the pro- titioners derived their qualification firom one 
fession, by making known the exact year in corporate institution, these evils would be at emoe 


wliich the charter was given, the illustrious 
names to whom it was first granted, and the 
mode of government adopted. 

The first atit, that we arc aware of, ever if^ued 
for regulating the practice of the profession in 
England avos in the third year of Henry VIII., 
by which foursdoctors of jdiysic were appointed 
to act with the Bishop of London or Dean of St. 
Paurs os examiners of persons who Avished to 
practise os physicians in London. Seven years 
afterwards the College o^liygicians AA^as founded, 
by incorporating tho pnysicinns practising in 
London and within seven ndlcs ; and in 1522 
or 1523 tho charter was confirmed, and additional 
powers conceded. The act of 3rd of Henry 
VIII. for the appointment of physicians and 
surgeons gave no particular privilege to the 
latter, so far as the recovery of debts Avas con- 
cerned, nor were the practitioners of surgery 
con8idorQ4 sufilcicnt dignity to be then incor- 
porated into a royal college. 

Mr. Sergeant Storks has a son a member of 
the college only, and our correspondent supposes 
that this has led the former to make such a 
notable discovery in the law’s relating to the me- 
dical profession. 

It is fortunate for some of the quack fraternity 
that all county court judges arc not as learned ns 
Mr. Sergeant Storks, as the following case 
proves, w’hich occurred about six Avccks ago at 
(we think) Liverpool. A lecturer on mesmerism 
andplirenology summoned a gentleman for the sum 
of £3. 3s., for mesmeric operations performed at the 
defendant’s request for the cure of deafness. 1 ho 
mesmerisor stated that his usual foe was a guinea, 
for which tlie patient was entitled to six sittings ; 
if more than these AAtro necessary, the charge 
Avas in the same proportion. He claimed the 
amount **for wot'k and labour donc^ in the same 
Avay as if he had been employed to woik in a 
shop." Mr. Commissioner Lowndes, who pre- 
sided ns judge, wished to know if the plaintitf 
operated for a period of three Avccks, and was 
informed that ho only stared tho defendant in 
the face and eyes and passed his lingers ovcl 
him, and that ho derived no benefit irom his 
treatment," but had suffered great injury for 
a considerable time in his eye. The commis- 
sioner, in giving judgment, said a person 
might charge for mesmerising, and ho would 
bo entitled to remuneration for his labour to 
the amount for which ho contracted. The de- 
fendant was rdered to pay £2. 15 b. 6d. ; 2s. fid. 
being deducted for each time he appeorod in 
public, Avhich sum the plaintiff had agreed to 
allow prior to th^ matter dbeing brought into 
court. 


remedied ; and till this is the case they had better 
forego claims upon refractory patients than run 
the risk of defeat in county courts. The barriers 
of profession are daily becoming w*eakcr, and 
the public are not ignorant of the fact. Hence 
we have quackery on the increase, and the num- 
bers arc multiplying who refuse to give a just 
remuneration for x)rofcs8ional services. These 
are additional proofs of the necessity for a speedy 
and efficient reform. 

NEW REMEDY VQR ASIATIC CHOLERA. 
W F. this week publish a communication made by 
Mr. Guthrie to tho Royal Medico- Botanical So- 
ciety, in reference to a new mode Of treating 
Asiatic cholera. Hitherto this formidable dis- 
ease has resisted nearly all the efforts of medical 
skill to arrest its progress, cw to mitigate its 
virulence. It has been the opprobrium medicorum; 
but now, if we may believe the statements made 
by medical men in Circassia, a remedy has 
been found both simple and efficacious. l*his is 
naphtha, a drug hitherto little used in the treat- 
ment of disensc. The virtues attributed to it 
are truly Avonderful — arresting the copious 
diarrheefi, rousing the vital powers, ani^re- 
storin^ warmth to the surface, previously cnuled 
with the coldness of approachingo death. The 
new remedy, however, requires tlio sanction of 
experience before it can be looked up to with 
confidence by the physician ; and it will be his 
duty to give it, tlic first opportunity, a fair trial. 
While we entertain doubts concerning the assumed 
virtues of naphtlia in cholera, we have no preju- 
dices against it ; and wo earnestly hope that, should 
the Eastern scourge become once more prevalent ' 
in our country, that it will not sweep away thou- 
bands of victims, as iff. times gone by. 

AVe arc sorry to observe, by the regilktrar's re- 
port 'whis week, that aic cases of cholera have oc- 
curred— tho average of five years being only one. 
This circumstance, coupled with other facts, 
should not lead us to suppose that we have yet 
passed the danger of another visitatum. ^Die 
disease has reappeared in Europe after a tem- 
porary absence, and its evident tendency is to 
advance in nearly the same course as whea it 
visited this ooimtry in 1832. 

ASSISTANT StftlGEONS IN THE NAVY. 

. JTo the Editor oi' tho Medical Timei.] 

SlR,-;-For the Information and guidanes of me- 
dical aspirants to the naval servioe, the ineertion of 
the Bubioincd details may cause them to pause ere 
they take the fatal step of entering a serViee where 
nought awaits ^em but hunmUtlon and ]>rofra* 
■ioniL degradation. • 
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Afsittwit-Bttrgvoiit ttiBtB witb. tin ftibordlnate 
oAoerti composed of mstes, second mast^s, mas- 
tors* assUtantSf clerks, olerka anistaiitfl, and naval 
cadets, of whom the latter class form about two- 
thirds, and the qualifications of w^om by Admiralty 
order are, Naval cadets inilMIt not be under twelve 
years of age. They must be in mod health, fit for 
service, ami able to write English from dictation, 
and must be acquainted with the four first rules of 
arithmetic, reduction, and the rule of three.'* 
Aisistaft surgeons do ‘nut mess with first lieu- 
tenants of marines, with whom relitivo rank is us- 
signed them by an order in Council ; nor with second 
lieutenants of marines, with whom, by a parity of 
reasoning, thdjr Hre of superior rank. 

Aasistaab’iurgeons arc denied cabins, although 
the abore-namea offlcois, as well as naval instruc- 
tors; aro provided with them. 

Assistant-surgtpiis sleep in hammocks amongst 
the seameWL dress amongst the seamen, and in all 
classes of her Majesty's ships (|ave line-of-battle 
ahlps, of which seldom more man ten or twelve arc 
in commission at the same tfme) mess in an apart- 
xnent that resembles a dog-kenuel rather than a 
place befitting gontlemcn. 

The average period of servitude' as an assistant- 
anrgeon is from three to ten or twelve years, as a 
reference to the ** Navy List" will testify, iiy the 
lost ** Navy List,*' published by authority, there ap- 
pears to be on the efficient list of aBsistant-siirgcons 
243, of whom • 

1 is of 89 years* standing. 
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1 
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2 
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25 

24 

21 

10 

15 
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12 

11 

10 
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Thus it appearS that nearly half of the presentj 
mstistani-surgeons average from seven to thirty- 
nine years' servitude, many of whom will not be 
promoted, perhaps, for years to come. This gi\ cs u 
fraotion above nine and a half years' servitude for 
the senior half of the assistant-surgeons wIkj still 
remain nnpromoted. 

An Assistant Surgeon. 

• 

GOSSI? OF TUE m^Elf. 

WaBt-office, June 1C. — - 88tti Footi Assist. - 
Surg. Chrfetupher Macartney, from the Staff, to 
be Assist. -Surg., vice Crosse, promoted on the 
Staff. — Hospital -Staff : Stufi-Surg. of First Class 
William Ramsay White to he Deputy Inspcctor- 
ijKmeral of Hospitals. — Assist.-Surg. .Yohn Bur- 
ton St. Croix Crosse, from the 88ih Foot, to be 
Staff- Surg. of the Second Class, vice Wheeler, 
•deceased. — AsBist.-8urg. Francis Charles An- 
nesl^,from the 21St Foot, to bo Assist.-Surg. to 
th6 Forces,* vice Macartney, appointed to the 
88th Foot. 

Kind's College Hospital. — ^The annual din- 
ner in hid of the funds df this charity took place 
on Wednesday week at the London Tayem, and 
wras numerously and most respectably attended. 
A yory Urge amount of subscriptions was col- 
leotad, about £2000. An appeal has been put 
iorth on behalf of the hospital which alludes to 
the proposed Public Order Memorial, and sug- 
mts that the funds which were forthcoming for 
Siat piflmose should be dedicated to the exten- 
sion of the mstitutiem. ''Its claims are manSfest 
and undoubted, for tc is situated in one of the 
densest portions of the metropolis, and the want 
of means painfully interfere with its extended 
H>p«atiiong« During the latl year, while 362 in« 


xuendations, 89l were^ceived without Iny in- 
troduction. Of the put-patients 119 only had 
Utters of reoommencbtijb. and 17|78^» who pro- n| 
'tented thenui^vet uiMNMM&ninanddd at the doors 
ihe hiMj^tsl#' were atjMoa 
CmnauL CJnacnrAXi Ootnti^ ^une ^fiimr^rhxAXi 
^9 A ManxQ4ifPnA0tX39;9RiHn ImatferimiiT 


Signing a Certificate.— Mr. John Arthur, a 
medical gentleman, sui rendered to take his liial 
upon an indictment for miaclemeanoui.— Mr. 
Bodkin said this was ii prosecution institut<‘d by 
the commissioners of lunifey for the metropolis. 
The charge against the defendant was, that ho 
had been induced to sign a certificate on a duy 
when ho liad not seen the patient, and he had, 
therefore, undoubtedly committed an offence 
against the statute. It was only right, in justice, 
Jiowrvcr, to tlu' defendant, to state that there 
was no ground for imputing any corrupt or im- 
proper motive to him, or that any injury or 
wrong liad bcon done, or was intended to be 
done, to the individual. The woman, who was 
the subject of the certificate, was undoubtedly 
insane. She had been an inmate of St, Luke’s, 
and wus about to be discharged as an incurable 
lunatic, and to b^ rcmpvcd to a more private 
asylum, upoi^ho occasion when this* certificate 
was given. The husband of the patient w^ in 
bud circumstances, and it appeared that, in 
order to save expensi*, he applied to Mr. Arthur 
tor a certificate of his wife's lunacy, and that 
gantlemun, having formerly attended her pro- 
fessionally, and being well aware of her con- 
' dition, signed a certificuto that he had seen her 
(jn ^he day named in it, ^hen, in# point of fact, 
he had not seen her for two or three months. 
No injury had been done in this particular case ; 
but, as the act in question was specially intended 
to throw a slielier round these unfortunate indi- 
viduals, and as the certificate was nn authority 
for their immediate iidrniBBion to a lunatic 
asylum, it was highly important that the act of 
Parliament in th^ respect should be strictly en- 
forced; and the commisbioners, theictore, felt it 
their duty to institute the present prosecution, 
not witli the object ot iiiilictmg any punishment 
upon the defendant, but that the rircumstances 
might be made known, and that it ‘.iioiild be pei- 
iectly u ell understood by all parties iiilercbtod 
in the act ot rarliameiit that <‘ven an inadver- 
tency would not bo passed over. — Mr. Baron 
llolie said he was extremely glad that this pro- 
beeutiou had been institute^, because everybody 
must ted that persons in tWu unforfeinato posi- 
tion of lunatics required that the fullest pro- 
tection should be thiov^n around th|m. He felt 
that the matter should not be passed over alto- 
gether, and he should sentence the defendant to 
pay a hue of twenty slullings to the Queen ; and 
it must not be coiisidcued that, because this light 
sentence was pubsed, the court considered the | 
chmge of a light character, lor, on the continry, i 
it wus a very serious one ; and, if a similar case j 
was brought before him, he should deal very dif • 
lerenily with any medical man who presumed to 
sign such a ceitiJicate except in conlormity with 
the provisions of the act of Parliament.-*- Mr. 
Bodkin said, ^lioro was another charge of a 
similar character against the assistant of Mr. 
Arthur, but, os it appeared that he had merely 
signed the certificate at the request of his em- 
ployer, he should, under these circumstances, 
decline to proceed with the second indictment. — 
A verdict of “Not guilty" was accordingly re- 
corded. 

Sanitary Reform. — A public meeting, con- 
vened by the Health of liondon Association, was 
held on Ti^sday, to petition Parliament for a 
sound and comprehensive sanitary bUl, em- 
bracing the whole of the metropolis ; Mr. Mac- 
kiniion, M.P., presided. The chair mem addressed 
the meeting at some length, remarking that the 
saluMury provisions of the Hcaltli of Towns Bill 
had, by tno strong influence of the corporation 
of the city of London, boon rendered altoge- 
ther inoperative as regarded the metropolitan 
boroughs^ and observed, that it was most dis- 
graceful to humanity that a few interested indi- 


patients viTere on subscribers* recom-iji^luals should be allowed to oppose an effectual 


bar to the extension of a boon of salutary ref- 
lations to such an immense population os that 
located in London, requiring the benefit of such 
regulations more imperiously than any other 
district in the kingdom, l^era) lesolutions, 
expressive of sentiments Uludofua to the above 
were passed unuabnously ; and the petition to | 


fhe Legislature, praying that the metropolis 
might not bo exempted from sanitary reform, 
w.is adopted. 

Roval Society.— Drs, Latham. M‘ William, 
and Thomson, and Professor Fergusson, of 
King’s Collef , have just been elected Fellows 
of the Koyaf Society. Mr. Syme has been re- 
commended by tlie council, but that gentleman* 
withdrew his candidateship. 

The Patent Solid-Pad Truss. — Our atten- 
tion has been recently directed to this simplo 
and economical iiistruinont, the invention of Staff- 
Surgeon Dartncll, of Fort Pitt, Chatliam. It 
consists of a short and pliant steel spriiyg, which 
is terminated at either end bj^ a pad. 'The an- 
terior or ruptui c pad is of small sixef formed of 
hardwood, polished, and of a rounded, oval, and 
somewhat conical shape. The baedt pad is flat, 
formc*d of stpong leather, padded on the inner 
face, and furnished with two bridles on the outer 
one, for coinieciion with the spring,^whioh, 
being curvod|at its anterior extremity, brings the 
wooden pad attached to it dirpctly on the in- 
guinal canal and internal ring. The instrumont 
when apjilied is retained in its place by a light 
strap, continuous with the sheath of the spiSg, 
which, bSiiig passed round the opposite hip, 
loops on unbutton- screw on the front pkd. It 
has, for nearly two years, been extensively 
employed in the army, and has been spoken very 
favourably of by many military suTgeons who 
have used it. It seefBj|toarticularly adapted far 
general use Ikilhe armband will, we thinly bo 
found by civilians afilictod with hernia an ixIStru* 
ment superior to those commonly used. 

Afothbcarieb’ HALL.^Gentlemen admitted 
members on Thursday, June 15 Edward Mar- 
shall ; Henry Wright Slack, Mperpool. 

Royal College of SuAOEoiW^The following 
geutleuricn, hiding undergone the necessary exa- 
miiiatioiis foi^Pie diploma, were admitted mem- 
bers on the Ifith inst. : — Messrs. C. W. M. Blox- 
)iam, S. Fiolliptt, R. £. Price, W. B. Norcott, 
E. W. Sulliiran, J. Morris, J. Siuolair, J. E.Elam. 
and C. 8. Smith. 

Rrtirf.mknt op Dr. Chambers, — ^This accom- 
plished physician, who has so long held the 
leading position among the practising physicians 
of the metropolis, has, wo regret to learn, been 
obliged to retire into the country on account of 
ill health ; and wo are informed that it is 
’extremely improbable that he will ever be able 
w) take an active part in the arduous labours of 
a physician ot his rank in practice. 

Geological DiscoverVI — A letter feom St. 
Petersburg in 4he Journal des I)4batB announces 
the discovery, not far from the right J^nk of the 
Nikolaicfska, in the government of '^bolski, in 
Siberia, of a rich mine of stones in the 
the establishment for the washing of auriferl|P 
sands. These stones present a perfect resem^ 
blance to dititionds, c.xcopt that they are a 
less haavy and less hpd, although harder than 
granite. SpecimenffDf the stones have been de- 
posited in the Imperial Mu^um of Natural 
History at St. Petersburg, ana Russian mine- 
ralogists propose to call them diamantoid§, 

OniTUART.— On the 20th inst., at St. Jblia's, 
Worcester, of consumption, l^ames Thomas Wale, 
aged 27, medical student of Westminster Hos- 
pital. He distin^ished himself by taking priaei 
at the medical schools, and possessed talents of a 
high order, which were cultivated with an industry 
rarely equalled. But for that fatal disease, pro- 
duced by excessive study, he would fiave 
adorned the profession in which be so much 
delighted. — On the drd inst., at 6, Hill-street, 
Edinburgh, John Crabbe, surgeon.— On tne 13th 
inst., at 173, Georgo-rtreet, Edinburgh, Drf 
Archd. Brown, M.D.— ^n thfl6th of Maroh, at 
sea, on his rfitum fr^ India, Thos. B. Barker, 
Esq., uirgeon, Hon. Ebst India Company*! Ben- 
gal EsUbllhment.— On % 29th uU., at Malta, 
aged 31, Arnold John Burifllhter, Esq., M«]D.— 
On the 1st insW Edenhank, Canaan, lUUn* 
burgh, John Goodsir, Esq.inurgeon, aged 66.— 
On the Idth Inst., at OambriOM in geth 
year of his age, John Lha^ 8«d|)B^, tur- * 

geon» of that pho9, <ttaw«F wd 

legtetted, » » ‘ 
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MORTALITY TABLE. 

For th^ Wwk ending Saturday y June 17, 1B48. 


Causes of Death. 


All Caubss 

Spec I PIED Causbb 
Eyraotir (or Epidemic, Ea-| 
demici aud Cofitag]ous)| 

Diseases 

BpORAUIC DiSLANEa. 
Dropsy^ ('&ncer, and otherl 
Diseases of uncertain or| 

variable' Beat 

Diseases of the Brain, Hpinal| 
Marrow, Nerves, and 

Senses , , . 

Diseosea of the Ltings, and 


Respfrati6n . . 
Diseases of tho^] 
Blood-vessels.. 
Diseases of the 
Liver, and otl 
of I)igestion .. 



Dlsease^o 
mos, Joints, 
of the Bkiij, Cc^- 
'rTissnr, &c 


Old Age . 
Violence. 


V * ‘ 


and InreniT«>ryic 


Total. 

Average of 
6 

Springs. 

1009 

943 

1002 

039 

280 

170 

H‘2 

60 



122 

122 

97 

120 

3 ] 

33 

^18 

* 62 

12 

» 10 

4 

f 

12 

5 

0 

: 1 " 

1 1 

'jj 



j 
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ijgj" llie BubMCription lor tin Htainpod edition 
of the Midital linus is los. tori the halt-year, 
and £1. Os for the jcai, paid in aav.iii(.e. 
officc ouh IS, or ordi rs on paitus in Ioavu, sliould 
be niiuk out in Uie name ot Jifmes Angtrsteui 
C'arlrne ^ 

lO CORRESPONDENTS. 

P O , Cheltenhani 'Ihi* dieappoiiitmeMt w .tl picnent 
unavoidabU 

*' A Subscriber." — It la not U 4 uiil to Ui duct Iht. itciiia. 
Paycholojfint ” — The lemaikB on 1 unatu Abyliiinii arc 
under roneideration. 

** on Aaiatifl choleid, lOLeOiii 

" ijir, iidnnrda ” — We are sort) tli it wi uiubt derhm* Mb* 
BUTtiii" tliu Timarka on naphtha in ebuhra. huh is at 

P resent known concernj^fir ita thtrapputn \iitwt 
IS. ’—the tianHlatiurriH not snfThn iitly at i in ii< 

•* Delta.’'— lh»* Council ol th^ Collepp o nay detenu i»e the 
time, but thrie arc aluaya throi i xaminut lou hit thi 
felloAihblfi 111 tliL* >uai. 

*• An h rhjBUian "—It la not Ijup tli it tin munht rs 

^Upf the hiiiiihiirL'b Cullcf^e aie allowbii to pructi'.c phtr- 
v|P^ec> '1 Ik III iiaUa n* expuUion il they should do so 
\”An Iniimd iiuinal rraitiuoinr ’ — A pro.nMiKu m .ill 
^ probabihtv, Mould he ^nrci aaful Ihcjuatlci li 1 1 better 
•« la^ btfuii the Apotheranis' Sot Jet]^ 
f^Amlri^b, buy b lloepital," ahoaUd haw aiithentiiC'tti.d hi» 

Ttiiirrf**'" ^ 

^iM&Dr." — V\ e ail sorry for our correspondi nt, but wi 
lu bt cuiiK ihcr*midiuin ul publishing hi« 

ijtaMihent 

‘•'FUpboa 1 ha liiiK lu an old one, for persons [to rail 
||m^bc 1 vp» (iQitnib of iiitdiiiTK uiLhout a nj^bt to the 
oluA 1 he Apctlucarn A> i i liriuol lou< h tlietn. 

** Pldfo.”— ^ VH t the 11111111 v li, njiLalcd ab ;ul ten yeuis 


** AdSlRSeeiia/'— Wc art iinai \ii unti d iiilh such an aiithoi 
‘•MilSS "—Mr. CiUtbru’ Ilciuji 1 ubh‘>litd in «u) ro- 
Ijumns, may be obtained m u tu po lu v« hnnr 
•*M. D.f Durohn."— Ihe proDiifitd toimiiunii atioiiB will bi 

EccepUl^. 

do not know win ii. <>(a-iiio‘jii can bu ob- 
^iicd for baudaipee. 

Mi«. G. L., Beabrook. ’ — The degiee ol M 1) nn now onh 
be obtaiSad by a turn note enannnation 
•t /AtL' '....Ybe poeeCMMon of a uiiiieisity di«-ie« doe^ not 
eritiUe a [ienoo to become a Urentiue ol tin I'ollegi ot 
Tlijaiciana withotiAesamukstion * 

pupil ChlorOronn or naphtha is good ^uhent of 

** f!M.,l 9 iiaru.b« 8 tor.' —The l«ibr. not being authcntiritc d 
WAS Uijrsiroyed. . 

PhiliatroK "—Wo ImrS'f Already made arraW^Mnint wiih 
AgeotleinAD oi mgv dietinrtion au the pro! salon lui i 
course ot Uctuice on the bubji cl. . 

" Dr, 'I P^ry " — 1 he numbers can obtainaU dut rt Iron 

the olfirifl. or thiougn tne medttim </t a bookseUtr 
Mr Bridge." — The true nature of the cooipouud haa not 
yet hum oorrsllly deiARmuntd. 

** Medteoa. liViSi'p0fh"--Oiu coneupodent’s views " on 
the eflwpyiil oBjgen in Are correct j hilt Ui« 


gas cannot be obtained at many of the military stations Id 
I ndia, in consequence o( thiir not bring fulniir bed nllh 
the neoesbai y apparaiub. 

‘ Pro Buiiu Publico " — A well-wiilten article on the buhjvcl 
would be aLccptalilo. 

* Tyro -Ihr lioipiLil is* retogniicd both bs tin: College 
and Hall. 

‘A Stirgnal K<loiinei ’’ Ate knoi\ vciy little kboiit tin 
niLOting it was thinly ittiiuKd. 

‘ All Old 1 nerid ” 'I hi qui Htmiis hid hittir be ‘Hit to 
some rcHpi i lahh ui i\ siuipi r 

'Mr buns I Ihi cniiaiiii money haMn.r hciii paid 
(aiiiiut hi ri ( oil rid rl A e 

“CaMtu.ihn llu h Ul r lb ilihil, md, tliLicfori , Hiuimi 

lu IMFI I ll fl 

" \ I in lul to till Ml dir 'll l*iolei«uoni*’ Me eiiuuit till 
iiln n tin Me dii al hc^ i ->li ^Imn ( uliiiuilli l w ill ti nuiu lU 
111 la) ours 

"O 1 O — \ phi n 1 in iMlli 1 Si I II h dUilciiii I 111 i) i>r le- 
tivi in tin piiMtuisiutI nt lilt 1 I lidoii luUi i intir- 
tii in with him 

" Aiiliqu 11 uii ' tlu pjoiiiicial bishopB riintiimed to 

,^11111 In ( nr. Ti pi i oiib aiilltni/im. (hem to pr ictin 
nnduine, hw ni iih i 1 1 idiiry iiid a lull itter tia csl i- 
hhhhmint ol Tin ( Ih^itol I'l^'-n i un. Lla bishops 
Will stoppi il I \ a I 111 idut lettir iddn liid m them iroin 
lhe<.lU>. 

\ liifiitiUf Tin M isti r ol tin \poilifi ua soiictj 
sh uld lx ildii I d on tin miImccL 
Ldinbiii _,h( nsi - ( omniuiin il n n ih i liiir d 
' \ ^ ouiii; Olati tnr t in ' i In Dublin 1 HobplUil 

is tu (vrclhiil St ho I 1 r ttiidwil iv I xlia pupiU foi 

IX inonlla pii liii ,5111111 i , \ihi h iin ludei ii 1 turCfc , 
intiiin pupd tWLiit^-oin 

*• V London Lnidmli — L indidah s nii xumiisiblc to thii** 
ill L I I I (I \V11 al J rbiify (ilh^ri Duhlii , without 

I iMii^ pii lion ly ( bt iim lid mm in r 
•On I I t I l I rl “1 J lu J ii'^t Lull I ( mpxi s( 1 nr ♦ 

« I \|>in'-i of Lin pis » '( to liidii hr ussiutunt-biiigeoii, 
inuhJLlllO { Nr t b\ puif h i*-! 

I I s Vt)f Miiij -M t 1 in 1 Ih 1 1100)111100 upon 

til n it III I ol till dill' 

' lit! ns — 1, 1 III \i ir ’ apprenli » inp vb 11 i e i, iry in 

oidii III obtain till \i>otlniiin h 1 rn (. ^ Ao 

' ^stuihnt.St Cti iigc — llu c oniimisionris ol police 
n|ip>MMIu 1111,1011-. 

‘ \ 1 — Iht hltii is lilt it thi o®i I , i itipn II I. 

" ( hirurciiK ’ - Ais ifi 1 i juii d ol li i \i us tin liii 
loiarli dlou iiui <l \ m. n is il M I* hi, ol i.- 

Bist ml siit^eon X'H 1^ hi ft 1 innuni I’li ii im.s 

ilti I t wo M It i 1 1 I h II d Ml L il iikiJn In 
' M D Oxon. — Ml t,li ill 1) ^liilti 111 1 Ij 5 nil fii m oui 
tori I s|i iideiit 

* Siu»|) ’ is in uliiii ‘ ihli 

‘ lJi| ji i > lU w. — 111 lilt iju 1 m w i 11 111 1 II w oj 

» ) hn ol (j irld 1 1 I 1 i( hi t) I In 1 n lull 

physniui ol I mill n 11 w is )>ihli [if 1 of 

lord Ilia al Miiloni Hr /r 0 x 1 id md w i' 1 1 i(hrcil 4 

s > 1 I HIM III ai to bi kilhd N in Miihliuni 1 lilS 
hnhj^ ' W I In wr vjtr hitU lu it 1 th in i | n \ 

" (’iiolijw Ik iioil is I imdiid im ml mtiiufl 
mil h i ill] ihli ml I III itioii 

\ii ku WitiKb-i — 1 Ik o| I I itiol) was liul c illt 1 ioi 

* Di|)lom I 1 Ik di hr I uiiluiL I r ri roi • it d 

‘ Li iBvus " — ih( le-iion mn • vat uilfioiit wt 11-maiked 
sy inphuns 

" 1 1. L — \ii appieiitur shqi of loin ye in uilli 1 
iliemiatoi ill 11 'qini will not h*ii nii tat \|i( llai aiics 
Hall 

" Iloiiio’ i iiidiutU not i nil mix 1 ol ihi niedu il pio- 
hRSioii lliom h in woul I wish us 1 i>iip|ioHit tint la m 
W e would idme hmn to (on ult roiiu pudis mn il gi u- 
tlemaii m In lu n hhoui him I 

"L M " wislu It I non wlm Hngua 4 ^e 5 ue u jiinrd ti 
l)fl ktiowti bi It indiditt lot the 11 ill iriLllrali and ( oh 
1 (g( diploin i ' \ little laliii loi the Hall , llu iiiothli 

toUp’ut onli 1 rJiit Lolhgt 
“ Mr A 'siiiMh ( ominunn il 011 nttuttl 
“A SiilHf I ihi I , St Ills, Hum " j)io) isLs lla lolhiivim!;' 
que^tKl^8 to u " C (II 1 ohLaiti a dipUiini or in em 1 
allow mg nu to iisii am’ jiinlist Miigtiy ' 1 liait- 

Rtiidad nuieli, nid im pi n in illy iitpiniiilcd with almost 
(iiiydistht, hut line not i\((l ni ipiu Mil 1 1 ship to 

a Kington 01 h»s|utd, iltbough 1 hue to i thiiiiiRl 
likewiHi 1 sLunilil hkt It 1 n nv how 1 mi^lil reiidi 1 
mysf If Lheihh if not 10 uoii '* 

“Mtdnu \tiinhMi I’u 1 1 rpn si sh lU V>i itU nriad to 
•Ml J llmdti, M ( sr 11 ul Ion Ix i>i ih iiiJiilonalnr?^''’ 1 
thanked loi his t omuiuiin at 1 u 

* Ml I Ills ” — IhiKMtwIii ipjiiaiul 

\dinii(i — Il is |» ssibh to tutu win li Iht ehilil I i 
dr b( ii(l( tl n low (ismircuii j»midi nt d st mIk but I 11 
opi I 111 n IS (lit ndi I with gii it dilhi ulli . 

‘ Dunleiiu iiHi-. —I VlrllCi idtlrestuil to tin «» i ri tary < f 
Ih* uumrbiiy, wilhuiil liis iiaua being im nl mm d, w ill ar- 
iiir ul ih piopri di liuaUuii. iml bi iiolu d ..llu 
woi k Ik tl useful one 

" Di lurluig, Ivy-lu>u8e,\VorceBtei.’’ — Communication ro- 
rtH( d 

"A liLiitral Fikr titiouer, Lncipool, ’ wiitm is tolIowK.oii 
tin " advice-grati*" pyHtein — * Ha otlurday i wu# in- 
quiring .ifiir uiiu ot my patients, wlnu I wan intonned 
tlicilshu had been conaulung Mi. Ii , is she enuid get his 
uducc grails. >ow,Uu husband < 1 this patnmt m in a 
very good slliialinn, and tan well dl iid lo pay foi iidvico 
Old nn dame I hia is not 1 m liitiy iiisiatae 111 my uw|| 
})iirtire Ml H 18 one of oui 111 >s| 1 niim lit coniiiulling 
siii(^tons, than wlmm a nmn h iimui ddi* nim, or ota 
iimu bi lovtil by Ilia piolessuin d buibit 11, does not « xihI , 
Ml I look upon It ajadnett nibtiy r»J hm mnrr niedyej 
bielliM n to gtvr hifl advice gi ilin to those whnwjn atlord 
to pay fui It iliL (lufeS of ptrsuii* who gal thie advice 
are not generally llijej||||Por and ii^dy, but a class U>«t 
iiu an lo pay for advlc 8 %heD they can ubUlti it so iMMlljrJ 

And without being lubjfcted to tho iadlgnitj of « 


d eary w;kitiiig-room. Were this advice given to the 
Igeqt poor, every benevolent individual would r^oice 
bul the fact is nbtQiious, that auch are not the persons 
Whri'roeeive advice graiil at the private residences of our 
Ttnineht piolessiooal bretbrin. The * advice-gratis * 
system is most \iijunous to the general prsotitionars * 
and litrust that thosOfientlemensvho adopt it will con- 
r>«id4r the injury they are doinff to others, aud then I 
doubt notItwiUimoD be discontinued. 1 have merely 
tustancjpd Mr. B. as most khowu to myselL Un- 
fortunately Bimt)iar examples abound in every large 
town " 

' \ ('orrespourlent "Heiu)g'ugthefollowua^"]^VAlelilnts " 
*' Ihc medical {irofesRion, insulUd by CAptalu Berkeli^ 
and tla M lug Oraernment, wlU Uovy, if wile, unite 
with tho lUtioini inovcinent, aud lefuge all appoint* 
mnili Ul thr uAvnl nervire, or In fjht* olvU depart- 
mint .u nlUiidaplK on uAioiih, until i. Party bo lit ofllce 
who will trcti thrill as gerttlebien. Why ]« aproderenre 
ioi every civil fippuintrnpnt given tiy the present Oovem- 
incnt to tin iiiilituiy, 01 to uiembera or the legal pro- 
Ir swiun h-ilU far i nhieh m iioiorioui. The editor of the 
Aft dual s hix ably taken tip the cause of the 
the profeKRum, and it will be gratefhUy Vpmembered. 
Union IS site ngtu, and now is tli c lime. Petitions are 
w (Rte pa|x r Anpolcbn tkas cai-v of aroeas. The Wla gs 
liaM evil dm i\td, anil ire ijutoiioiisly arrogauU" 

' Ml. Mhfd ] biwoitl^ Huiwell, writes Ul US in 

anawi I lo ‘ A MibBinhrr” — 

* * bunt cerlos deniq^ue fines 
Quue iiltin ntraflue ntquU conlisterb reotum * 

‘ sii — 1 1 ( (ii I h ive b( ( n misunderstood by your ' 8ab- 
scmIxi 111 ilm Tr mark ( you kindly Inserted for me A few 
wtikHulnu# Ihosi iMiuuksweycnottondcied in sny mer- 
ic ri u \ Mpint , they iin<i/> from a deep and inward eonvio- 
ti 11 thit It the hind ol cnii own prufcsBiOh We, the 
b I'u^^hra loi an existence, leiMV*. aud are receiving 
rtailv. mere mjnrj ihvn trotti the veriest quacks in 
CM 111 111 1 would exit lid Ihif bemflls of oor calling to 

till wniov , Lin n)ihui, uni ull who in ly be chi.tdown by 
HI lint St til mi 1 uliiiie 1 would liuve uis watrh by the 
1 dsj k ol tin p HM playti,' the 'exhaUblid actress,* 
(11 ‘ 111 I \|)iiin '' ailmt ’ in tlieiu cariiiut lu ^icknevs de- 
jitinl upon I iildit vm]iithy, xml lo mch 0111 ( harity IB 
)Mi ( inirn iPlv n (till But loigivi me if I diHii^ree with 
tl mlwIi think til it phyi-lcian^ md surgi on« uiij re- 
mv Old whitlblW fti they < an pick up If they 
jn K tl ( li)i ( Il uitv’‘< Rukr, hv iM nn ms kt them do so 
t tlv-ii 111 11 1 s Mmtnit but 1 ( t till III be oitdul tbry do 
111 il III I tin IK f 1 Ih 11 mvii g 01 ifn .limn \p 1 iysiciun 
Il I III nun tllv ill I I r lull and 1 lou 1 1 pur r, or bliould 
I VI mil w (11 lulln,. 1) Ilk In tiieN in luiuril tin* 
|uiin I 11 I I ( Ul bv M liii M g [I llu 111 w ith till t ilismatiic 
" 'I Is \ IV ^1 ill to 8(01111 til ood opuimii of tho 
likli 1 r I will wli m iheie « mi m nmtxi t biiung, 
J I i nt V nil I ^Ju it lo I it h 1 In 1 1 1 If} I'm 11 miU ib 
III It williii orn Mill of Hail (Ml- jiirii will*! the Na- 
tii II II lint iil( has m 1(1 It hliiii liiiil, thert arc more 
MiiikKii ji '[xisoiist h M d bv nu dll il advii ( burrupti- 
I u I I iiiiind till q itluiig than would KUppeit fivu 
hn hf i iiiiilii il ae uitiiito In ( oinpai ttive com- 
pii inv mdfii (.doiii 1 he ivil has LuKcii fiitn and 
dt(| 1 ol and it (imiut be umediefi without the 
iiiHL I uiKtii xnd Hviri triirnul renu dies tVe can 
mid h mid bi 111 ( t( lo ])i(Heivi our dignity ir 
11 L sairn w (V tli d hmimlds lu hv dtQtmintion for 
niii>roi h-iional « oudiu t iL 1 iiuhkiHi teuKible, (irui- 
tii dill , 11ml until wi (ht nil till dial) aid* i nU. iin dicxl 
Ilf tn wfl iu\ii do us ^ood 1(1 «a fust Muretlu 
( M Insi 111 of <)u II Ic fi nil I 0111 IK 1 ill 111 W^th ns, irnl then 
bt '111, tin ti.l s/ imi^Mii' till nwr \o^uu stahii li 
m i\ lit ' Ik Will k I 1 tinn — tin work id u,>u , ij x(oiild be 
oiily thi Will of ,1 fl IV if 'ill hid within tin 11 hreasts a 
spirit of 111 h |) tidiTiii *( rvbihi Hn dtmuids which tho 
puhln miiki lifonrurtim our skdk and lob frsqueutly 
I MI luirifeB Wild 11 • t hivi tin. puWu to the imr rijfiM/rrif 
sirviiiN^of III 111 tl in t I’loiu. Ill I pi ofi > XKjnal men jti 
Vi^iiiid a hi) t U,^Mni llvhiM' 1 f money is MUl>- 
Hinlxc fin Uii lx in 11' d tin pom, why should Hot a 
bill ill |> irli M iiiid its wa> into tiu pot ketii of those men 
will) iloiu I mfi r nil) niihst^jiiial tx neht Upon those 
iiisLiliiti >11 ' it H I -iliniui ntui 11 biandol t.o see men 
loihii fi in I II 1)1 to night, ihevtaliiiK Hiiiii ring of all 
dl Lti)ii in with SI an elv a shilNne Ui ihtir pu( kets, and 
.dill) t luiiMtiin wlnri to gun iTieu daily bread. In 
IV M )il n ( 0111 ( floi ts to [uoinoic om fisi Ih iiiadu a pre- 
ti 1 r Llu mill a id tixiitiou of oui cmrgiis, we are 
f// a io u/n/ niuftn uf d 3 he hunpitals ham securod 
tn hi^lu-l irvKci for no jigj ut all, the poor-law 
mill I Ul n follow mg tilt (‘xamjilc. havi impused on 
I IK 1 >1 prartilioiuiH ixrulv the vvludji oi pa U|H;r sickness 
f i notliiiig 111 liiluid llu estiniali of our services is 
iid Jin inn V and iiaw puv oh indittcrtu^iy, anii treat 
IH with I nnleiripL I in vhumi of incrcaficd paaptioe 
Jiovn poor-law lyipoiiitiruntB us tin inewt fkliacious otte 
thxt can lx hiid ont , Uu lioldiug of these plapes is 
J barn — x ( log upon pnvotc prai tu e , tfie name Of 
parish doctor is a rcuioa^h and byword, Mivly. 
isf ever, dots he gaiU A cprreBpondiQf irkward for 
thsi imiilunouu txafunnauce of his cxiessive duties, 
lu conclusion, 1 will only repf^t that the (pmfesdon, atAp 
by step, by its own dolibeiate act. has wended its way 
down to an abyss from winch thfOre is no feeal* Ji t$w 
may look on triumphant iti their positiori, seepre of faim, 
iiidppt ndcLit in their Sphere , but can many of those Qow 
honoured, i('«pecled, and loaded WldA wealth, look bsok 
upon Iheir ])uat can>ri an 4 y sayy hkve never 0000 
ohyBs of profesitopel otiffOeCte, 


deviatid from the hIiicI enh, 

and I do not o>ie my elcMOiooio the Ri^ inenciDlo Ai a 
general da<j«,— to the AT frMMi 

pulh to glor) ’ t May tlllHef spirit gOItt OUT foociMe^, 
I and taJwefrow the re|p 3 u*h, that 
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Lectu^b tl. 

OP THE OOl»TrC, JEWISH, AND PHCKNiriAN RACES. 


1. TfkE COrTK DU ANCIPNT AND MODKllN 
Ed ypiiANs. 

Of B TAcelhave not seen, — of a people scarcely 
noticed modern traveller/^ ; of a handful of 
men forimn^i', so far as I can understand, thr 
residue, the vestif(es of a nation at ont e a race 
and a nation,— I naturally Rpoak with ^reat doubt 
— with hesitation— and the utmost rcaditicsa to 
be put right on any pom t whatever ; for of the 
Copt, whether ancient or modern, I can find 
onlycoiiflirtinHstuteinents. What race constitutes 
the present laoourers of Kgypt. .No one that I 
know of has oondtsceiided to clear u];^thiB ques- 
tion. They are not d.rtil)B, nor Negroes, nor 
Jews, nor PhuMiiciuns ; the forms hut a 

handful o4i* the population. Like the* Mongol, 
they are becoming extinct; they slovkly and 
gradually perish ; tiiey seem to know nothing 
oven of iheir owm monuments , the Copts cer- 
tainly are not precisely Jews, newertheiless 
they loscmble them strongly. Iq their palmy 
days of power they caricatuicd the Jew, repre 
senting him with cars dinplacod backwards, eyes 
find Hiouth of groat length, and an indchcribable 
mixture of hircine and human aspect. 

The modern Copt, in so fur as I can loam, 
resembles the aucient Egyptian, judging of these 
last by^the busts still pteservod ; but even this 
fact I oannot fully jhako out. English travellers 
are s# occupied with their personal ad^amtures, 
and French with political intrigue, that there is 
no getting a single new or valuable fact from 
their tilly Dooks of travels. The modern Coptic 
lang;uape corresponds, I think, svith the ancient 
Demotic. Noome now thoroughly understand 
the hlgroglyphios, and 1 doubt the accuracy m { 
^ the inCbrpretations. profane histot^ of 
** l^t t]|ie Egyptians cannot, so far as 1 con | 
be identified with the Jewish record ; | 



1^ the phpbiogiioniy ft the li^mnrers of ancient 
wypti M rcthresenUm on the tombs and temples, 
m not of ihrngnenl* hut evidently Coptic. Dif** 
forent r«o^ of meh Arb^l0i0tid»ett op the walls of 
the tomb pDmed tqr Bmiik>nL shcrimg 4het the 


otAier races existed then ])rGciscly as they arc 
at present. 

I What has become of the grand ('‘optic race — 
■"those builders unequalled in ancient or modem 
tinws ^ Wc are told that foreigners and slaves 
built these wondertul monuments which yet 
astonish the world , I, for one, do not believe it. 
The workmen employed were Kjryptian. Their 
disposition was to build , their innate instincts 
were architeetural, in tins coinciding with the 
Jew, the (ireek, the Phanicmn. Their past 
history is a perfect enigma to this day, nor do I 
believe that a single leading fat t has been well 
made out. Who wen* the Tlikshos, the Shepherd 
Kings, &c. ^ Did civilization travel up or down 
the banks of the Nile ^ Did the Nile iriigate in 
former timcii the T^ybian Desert, and are the 
oases proofs of such being its course > The sources 
of the true Nile are unknown to this day. All 
IS mystery, problems unsolved. Herodotus says 
he visited Egpyt, but he could not have pene- 
trated far into the country; and he asserts, more- 
over, that the people wore black, which is re- 
futed by every other observation, Imoint and 
modern. 

It was whilst examining the top^b exhibited 
by Hel/oni in Iiondon, 1822 or 1823, in so far as 
I can rocolhct, that I pointed out to my most 
esteemed friends, Messrs. Hodgkin and Kd words, 
the unalterable Lharacters of races. Neither time 
nor climate scemH to have any effect on a race. 

Herodotus says that the priests showed him the 
mode of formation of the Jlelta by the slow de- 
posit of mud brought by the river from the m- 
tciior uf Africa. This most plausible and probable 
theory is, after all, but a theory. Three thousand 
years ago the waters of the Nile seem to have been 
just where th«y are now, and the black stone 
of Rosetta,^ was found, as its name implies, at 
Rosetta, on the very borders of the Mediter- 
ranean. If this he its real locale it bestows an 
inconceivable antiquity on Rosetta. Rut Homer 
describes Egvpt as being in the times of the 
Trojan ivar a highly civilized country ; what an 
antiquity must we then assign to it ! The Ho- 
meric poem itself was suspected to be Egyptian, 
and Cadmus brought letters into Greece from 
Egypt, hap]^ily leaving the hicroglypliics w*hore 
he found them. 

But, in whatever way^ the chronological dif- 
ffoulties may be got over, there is a fact of 
curious import connected with this pfrramid- 
buUftng, mummy-making people or race. If 
we travel westwards along the shores of the 
Mediterranean, we dbcover that an offset of the 
raoe aeems to have existed in the Canary Isles, 
or Cape de Yerds ; and the extinct Guanohos 
closely resembled E^ptians in certain parti- 
culars. Now, cross Atlantic, and in a nearly 

g arallel sone of the earth, or at least in one not 
ir removed, we stumble all et gnee upon the 
mined cities of Copan and ^Central America. 
To oiir astonishment, notwithstanding the 
breath of the Atlantic^ of ajiature not 

fhly Egyptian cha- 


to be doubted* of a thq|||telily Eg 
sootm* xeeppear — 'hieNgmiii^ 
tamplei* pytamids. I oomw ntyeelf wholly 


unequal to the explainiiig any of these difEculties 
satisfactorily. Who crooted those monuments 
on the American continent^ It could scarcely 
bo the native American Indians, as we call them ; 
and yet tl^e carvings on the remains St'em to 
portray an Americau physiognomy. Still I 
nave my doubts, and would gladly take a view 
of these figures and busts. Perhaps at some re- 
mote period the contin|ntR were not so fax apart; 
they might bayc even '^cn united, thus iorming 
a zone or circle of the earth occupied by a 
pyi amid-building people. All the literary 
world must no doubt remember the dispute of 
Byrne respecting the comr>arative antiquity of 
the round towers and the PyitoidB ; his mys- 
tifications, and the novelty and TOgenuity of his 
views. No ^wbt he was partly in the right. 
'Phe Phoenicfin physiognomy can easily be made 
out 111 South Ireland and in Cornwall, but these 
ijces wore not Egyptians. 

Thus of att races of men wc, perhaps, know 
least about that race whose records, could we 
read them, would solve many of the most difficult 
problems of ancient history. Their relationship 
to the Jews cannot be questioned, but they were 
not precisely Jews. The uses of the Pyramids, 
if they had any use, have never been discovered, 
and the date of their erection was unknown oven 
in the time of Herodotus. It makes oneR|ml6 
when they hear of Egyptian monuments 
carved and set up m Egypt in the time of 
Hadrian ; so early as the days of Augustus the 
Romans had cemracn^ed plundering Egypt of 
her antinuities ; and so it has continued to the 
present aay ; from Augustus to Xiouis Philippe, 
monuments have been brought frnni Egypt, n^ 
erected there. I cannot even find that much i^i|| 
done during the occupation of Egypt by the ^ 
Greek dynasty. Egypt had passed its grandeur* 
and had sunk into insigmiloanGe, wheiv Alex- 
ander, with a handftil of troops, could^<^ 
and hold it, and transmit its throne to a Aieigiii 
family. The condition of Syria, of the Fhoi- 
nicians, and of that section of Chaldeans oalled 
the Jews, maybe judged of by this, that his- 
torians of Alexander do not tninliat worthwhile 
noticing their existence. Alexander, five hiux- 
dred years before our Saviour, marched tAKOUgh 
Syria and Palestine, taking possession of tha 
country, taking possession of Judea, as if no 
such people cxisi^ as thg Israohtes. 

I look on the history of Josephus as perbM 
the most monstrous historic exaggeration 
penned, and he one of the greateyt of 

To tho Saxon, the go-ahead Saxon, tfte man 
who never looks back to retrace hie eteps*— thalh 
race to whom “to-da^ end^Fto-wrrow ** gy 
everything, i^terday nothing,— to tha En|^||L 
Saxon especially, inquiries into ^past laoea m 
have littldftjr no interest ; 

man of commerce— the . 

signifies their ^st history, what w ww 
monuments wo^ to tis aOio^are ^ 

sntiqusnan rexhidna? The ra«* 
bimk, xastmg upon ito adflM d«^ 

*,aaSaSs 


Known— the xaoo Ivdl 
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The ooid nitrate of mvtovar is a caustic very 
valuable, and very generally employed, es- 
pecially as a modincator; but it must be ap- 
plied with the greatest circumspection ; for, if 
ever so little is employed, frequently the per- 
sistence of its caustic action, alter its application 
to the diseased tissues, will extend to the sur- 
TOUnding parts (to the vaginal walls, for example), 
and oon^ue to spread, notwithstanding all the 
care of the operator* 

Ihe fooility with which tlie caustic paste of 
Vienna can bo applied, the quickness of its 
action, ond^the mathematical possibility, as it 
were, of limiting its effects, make it one of the 
most valuable agents in the treatment of this 
disease which we possess. All that is required 
here if to devise a convenient mode of appli- 
oetion, ^his is attainocl by the aid of a new 
porU camtiquct one of the principal properties of 
l^hich Is to limit the extent and thickness of 
the eschar, apd to prevent the escharotic power 
being exerted upon the sound parts near tlic seat 
of the disease. 

This instrument, which has been named ports 
oausHque ohjectif^ for the neck of the uterus, is 
very simple : it consists of a tube, from eight to 
ten inches in length, sufinountcMl by ti circular 
plate of an inch in diameter, sometimes more and 
sometimes less, according to the dinieiibions of 
the uterine neck. The circular plate, which 
coincides exactly with the uterine opening of the 
speculum, is surrounded with a oorder tliree 
luies in height. The ’whole is of pewter or stead. 
Already this instrument has been twice em- 
p^yed in tlie clmique of the lldpitul St. Pierre. 
The first time for the treatment of an obstinate 
phagedenic chancre occupying the cervix uteri ; 
the second time for destroying chronic granu- 
lations occupying the same organ. The success 
of the operationa has been complete. The instru- 
ment has been found useful in dressing wounds, 
and has brought about complete (‘icatrization. 
The following arc useful direction s for its om- 
pl^mciit: — • 

Tim speculum mus't be introduced so as to 
at^compass and to expose the entire diseased 
part, care being taken to maintain it immoveable 
againsl the cervix uteri, bv means of a gentle 
propulsive movement in Ine direction of the 
neck. After the diseased parts liave been 
cleansed, the poric caustique ohJcHi/h introducod 
into the speculum, and applied* to the uterine 
nfck, So as to elhbrace tlie whole extent of it, 
and the portt^ must be charged with a piece of 
the caustic, proportioned iii siz8 aiul tliiekiiess to 
the effect ■'(kished to be obtained. It wdll be iicces- 
Bory to touch the pa»t with the portr cauatif/ue for u 
time sufiiciently long to jiroducc an esfdiar. Ten 
or fifteen minutes are generally enough ; after 
which it is removed ’vviUiout deranging the spe- 
culum. Prequont injections must be aftcrw'ard.s 
employed for removing any small portions of the 
caustic; then there must be applied a pledget 
of 'Wadding or charpic, and the operation is 
complete. 

Dy this procedure it has never happened that 
the cervix has been injured by the destructive 
notion of the caustic — ^nn action -which may be 
oarriod either deep or superficial, apcoj|;ding to 
the wiU of the operator, which is of immense 
advantage. If the debris of the caustic detaches 
during the operation, it drops forcibly into 
the s^culum, which protects tho adjacent 
parts, ay adopting this plan, hemorrhage cannot 
embarroas the action of tho escharotic, or the» 
appUciHion of any other medicated agent, because 
U cannot get beyond the circumference of the 
neok, seeing that its centre and all the diseased 
parts are compressed by the metallic plate. 

The instrr.m8nt must not bo suddenly drawn 
out when, during the operation, there has been* 
a slight hemorrhage. ^ 

It is superfluous to odd that the cauterization 
may be repeated many times, in the way men- 
tioned, if oircumstanoes exist which demand it. 
The o|^ation has been adopted in cases of 
f^goid disease or carcinomatous ulcerations of 
th« cervix uVvi; elways witlb advantage ; end it 
^ ^wpiiiiQg wiljWvW preoisipii th# oauitic 


may be applied, and the benefits resulting from 
its application. 
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TTTE PHYSIOGNOMY OF DISKASES* OR 
SEMEIOTICS IN THEIR ASSlMILATlVli 
CHARACTERS. 

By G£OBQ£ GORFE (Author of A Popular Tmatlne ou 
tho Kidney,*' 8(c.), of the Mlddleaei. Hospital. 

(Continued from p. llJ3.) 

CLASS V. 

Enlargement cf Organs^ ^c,; Countenance 
disturbed. 

From goitre. 

„ empyema. 

„ toriHillitis. 

,, gloHsitiH. 

,, cyiianche parotidea, 

,, scrofula, 

„ dropsy. 

„ „ general. 

„ „ peritoneal. 

,, ,, ovarian, ^ 

* „ ,, nieseiitenc. 

„ hepatic. 

„ „ cardiac. 

„ „ renal. • 

„ „ splenic. 

„ tympanitis. 

„ tumours. 

„ „ pregnancy. 

,, ,, uterine, 

,, ,, ovarian. 

„ „ cystic. 

„ „ hepatic. 

,, ,, splenic. 

,, ,, aneurismul. 

,, acute rheumatism, 

„ synovial and 

fibrous. 

It may hnvo been aiicady apparent to the pro- 
fobsionul roiulcr that I have talceri a very tran- 
sient view or sketch of many diseases which arc 
cnuincratcfl in tlic preceding classes ; but it 
sliould be borne in mind that lliosc papers do 
not prof(‘SH to give didactic accounts of each or 
all of those diseases to which our fiesh i« heir, 
much less do the) contain an elementary treatise 
upon any one discfisc ; but my object has rather 
been to enlarge upon subjects of practical ad- 
vantage, and to present to the medical man those 
viduable loasoup which 1 mysedf have learned, 
and am still daily learning, at the bedside of the 
patients in our hospital. I do not scruple to ac- 
knowledge that 1 never could sit, w'hilst “ in 
statu pnpillar^f* to hear a couple of dozen lec- 
tures on the pVactico of medicine ; my mind re- 
coiled from such wi'arisome labour, and it w^as 
not relieved, in any degree, by the classical eru- 
dition and scholastic aetinitioiis wliicli my pro- 
fessor, the late Sir George Tulhill, was wont to 
present us with. My delight W'os, and still is, to 
be occupied ot the b(;dside in the investigation 
of disease; tho control which remedial agents 
are allowed to exercise over it ; in tracing its 
varied shades, its progress, its complicated ftfrms, 
its eventful^risis up to robust healtli, or down 
to death ; aud then to pursue those in yostigations 
in their pathological order in tho post- mortem ex- 
amination-room, and thus to be enabled Jo profit 
by wjiat had gone before in tho further practice 
of similar diBoasos. I may also observe here 
that I do not believe that I have spent twelve 
hours, since I first entered this institution, six- 
teen years ago, in reading any elementary work 
on medicine ; for, whenever I have hoard some 
of the valuable and judicious remarks wliich any 
one of the members of our medical staff have 
made, my disposition has usually been to hasten 
to tho bedside to analyze, observe, and impress 
upon my own mind , the accuracy of those re- 
marks from tho living subjects, rather than to 

S ore over the writings, huyever excellent, of a 
eceased author, " 

We have now airivod at that point in my dag- 


sifioation of diseases wherein tho countenance is 
less indicative of internal changes than in any of 
thoHo which have been enumerated ; notwlth- 
Htanding this we have an index here also, though 
the points of tho dial are feeble compared with 
soiim others. 

In tlie first* mentioned complaint, goitre^ tlffe 
alteration of structure is too palpable to escape 
detection ; neither is it a serious malady, so that 
we rarely witness the disease except amongst tho 
out-patients of tho hospital. The old-fashioned 
practice of sponge lozenges,'^ together with tho 
daily use of electro-galvanism, or «as my former 
master, William Coates, Esq., of Salilbury, used 
to treat it, merely with galVamsm. has fallen 
somewhat into nndeserved ncgleot. The power- 
ful infiuenco of this remedial ^ent promoting 
absorption Jias been vcir striking in some In- 
>stanccs qf bronchocele which I have witnessed. 
I allude to on« especially in a female member of 
my own family, whore it completely removed 
tlie enlargement us often as it recurred. I can- 
not say that tho trochim spongiae which were 
daily taken did not assist in^ producing a sub- 
sidence of th(' tumour. I have never seen any 
good eflecls follow the insertifm of setons over 
the gland, and, as it only distressos and worries 
the palieift without any manifest advantage, the 
practice hoems to have deservedly fallen into 
neglect. 

The use of those largo doses of iodine and its 
salts, ■vrhich are sometimes prescribed by medi- 
cal men in one form or another, lias had the 
effect of seriously disturbing tho constitution, 
and inducing a train of alarming symptoms more 
formidable than those produced by the bron- 
chocclc Itself, so that mmalos have presented 
themselves to us quite worn down by the lung- 
continued and unavailing doses of this mineral. 

In empyema, tho general enlargement of th# 
Hide whe^re tlie effusion exists, the bulging of 
the intercostal spaces, tlie hectic character of 
the fever, the absence of respiration and of the 
patient’s voice, the dulness on percussion, and 
the dead or muffled state of the voice by the 
heautojihoiion, are so many indications of the 
jireseiice of purulent effusion into the pleural 
sac ; besides wliicU, if tho disease is present, on 
the left side, where it is more ordinarily set up, 
the heart will be found pulsating under the 
cartilages of tho ribs, rather than under tk^ibs 
thoiiiselvcs, HO that this viscus lies, if ths^Hont 
is examined in a recumbent posture, trana^Nsely 
to its natural position, its axis being in a line 
from the sternum to the axilla, rather than in a 
lino* from the mamnta to the sterno-clavicular 
articulation, as in health. 

Glossitis t tonsillitis^ and cynamhe parotidea are 
so many visible diseases from infiammatory on- 
largenient of organs that I need not particularize 
them. Mention should here be made, however, 
of aeveral most excellent points of practice which 
are pursued by the physicians in this hospital in 
the foregoing diseases.' In the first place, when- 
ever tonsillitis is running a severe course, the 
esrly exhibition of an emetio is usually very 
serviceable, at which time Dr. Hawkins is an 
advocate fur the free use of theliq. argenti nitratis 
of the London rhamiacopmia ; the tonsils ore 
painted over with a camel s hair brush, and he 
then allows the patient to keep a lump of ice 
constantly in the mouth, until the subsidence of 
the infiamniatory action renders this agent pain* 
ful to the teeth, which before was so pleasant 
and alleviating in its effects. We latel]( had 
sevi'ral instances of the value of this moao of 
practice in mitigating the distress whioh^ ax** 
perienoed from tonsUUtis. A young womon^ 
aged twenty-five, was admitted, amongst others, (a) 
Xlarming symptoms of tonslllitia 


with such farming . 
that she Could not swallow, neither could we 
open the mouth sufiiciently wide to enable us to 


(a) This disea^ and the other two with which 
it is here groups broke out in a severe form, at 
an epideimo, in tne metropolis, daring this spring 
(1847) ; and 1 never xememb^ to have iten ao 
many and such'- acute attacks of gloislt^ tnd 
laryngitis as 1 have done through this yew* 
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Be© the con9i^^ of the fauces. However, after 
BOtoe trotiblfi on ray part, and suffering on hers, 
1 BTlcoeeding in gaeging the mouth wide open, 
by m^aiu of a stick between the molar teeth, 
when I found both tonsils meeting, and the 
unuU scarcely visible. I scored these glands 
freely with a lancet, making them bleed to th© 
amount of an ounce or more. Yet this afforded 
buttoHtporary relief, so that, at my evening visit 
rotind the wards, I found her suffering as much 
as she did previous to the scarification. I now 
had recourse to the' above-mentioned plan, and 
painted th^tohsils freely witl^ the solution, and 
ordered some ice to be kept in the mouth during 
the night; wfhen, to my mtification, 1 found 
the patient on the morrow's visit ablo to sit up 
in bed and take her breakfast, and swallow her 
medicine with comparative ease. I persisted in 
the plan for two or three days more, and she left 
the hospital before the week expired, quite con- 
valescent. This admirable practice, I am satisfied, 
is more valuable than that unscientific mode of 
gargling the throat, so much thought of by many 
of the profession. Wo have here an inflamed set 
of glands, and the very muscles which must of 
necessity be brought into action durinifthcuse 
of a garme, such as the constrictor is^hmi fau- 
cium ana the two constrictors of the pharynx, 
are therel^ so impeded in their action that it is 
physiolofftcally impossible for a gargle to irritate 
these bodies. They must, therefore, bo attacked 
by some more available means than those of 
gargles, and the above plan meets theso ob- 
jections. 

The ooourrcnCG of glossitis leading on to nnite 
inflammation of the upper part of the pharynx 
and larynx hos been unusually severe ami general 
during this season, os 1 have already remarked. 
The patient has felt a slight sore throat, swelling 
fround the angles of the jaw, and a swollen 
tongue, ophonia, difficulty in deglutition, and a 
sense of threatened suffocation, which have nil 
supervened in six or ten hours , none of them 
have hitherto terminated fatally in this hospital. 
1 must hasten to notice, in the first place, the 
very judicious practice of Dr. Seth Thompson in 
this formidable disease. He commences with 
the exhibition of one grain of tartar emetic in 
solution, and repeats the medicine in half- grain 
doses every halt hour ; he covers the throat with 
twQj|||||on leeches, and renews thorn as soon as 
the gUPkcr ones have eeased to bleed, surrounding 
the whole nc(k,irom ear to car, with a large 
lidseed poultice, over which is a broad layer of 
oil silk ;*this poultice is rqpewed •every three or 
four hours, and the comfort which the patient 
experiences from it is alwa}B very decided. 11c 
is flowed to have curtains around his bed, and 
ev6ry means are adopted to prevent a current of 
cold air passing to the head of the bed. lu two 
or three instancct, bleeding from the arm was re- 
sorted to, but the influence of tlie tartar emetic 
usually dispensed with this practice. The dis- 
ease was much more common amongst the 
female than the mule sex, and occurred chiefly 
amongst those whose ages varied from eighteen 
to thirty. 

Slumps have presented a severe form also 
during 'file last spring, (.xroat relief was expe- 
rienced from a large flannel soaked in hot de- 
coction of poppies, or equal parts of this decoction 
and infusion of hops, and applied to the jaw. 
The evaporation of its warmth was retarded by 
a large piece of oil-skin over the flannel. In 
somes instances a critical otorrhees, or maxillary 
abscess, or gumboil, ushered off the attack, and 
the patient’s convalescence rapidly followed. 

(To be feoptinttixl) . 

PaorKssTONAL lNTiiBi*in/TY.— An incident oc- 
curred to M. Recurt, Minister of the Interior, 
who is a surgeon, during the late insuiTPc- 
tion. He entered one of the barricades with 
the captors, and found forty men lying on 
the ground in the blood and n^e. *'Ah ! said 
he, “this is in my line;** and Very composedly 
took out a case of instruments. The effect of 
this action was electrical— the entire of the forty 
prostrate insurgents rose up as pne maoi and 
took to their heels. 


NECROLOGICAL NOTICE OF ANTONY 
LOUIS PATRICK DA SILVA MANSIO, 
Surgeon Extraordinary to iJieir Imperial Majestiet 
Peter I » and II., and one of the Gentl^uen in 
Waiting to the fortnei' of these Monarcfis, some 
time Surgeon- General of the Province of Cuyaba, 
an^ Deputy of his Imperial Majesty in the Council 
of Vie Junta da Pasenda^ and Secretary to 
Government for the same Proxnnee, 

ByRICHAllD DK GUMBLETON DAUNT, Em., M.D, 
(Edin.), Member of the Fanilty of Pbysioians of lUo de 
Janeiro; and Member of, and late Hono««ry Secretary to, 
the Parlelan Mjpdical Society ; and Member of ‘he Ulalo* 
rical and G«oj;raphical Iiieuiuie of Brazil. Stc. Stc. 

** For if you do bu* watch the hoar. 

There never yet waa human power 
That could escape, if uniorriven. 

The paiient search and vigils long 
Of hiiu that troasir cs up a wrong." 

Hie treasured hates of fifteen years were 
quenched on the 17th of January, 1848, in the 
blood of the remarkable man whose memory it is 
by the present publication sought to record. 
On the day just named, Antony Louis Patrick 
da Silva Mansio was murdered by the gun of an 
unknown assassin in his own coffee plantation, 
distant a few Biiles from the city of Campinas; 
thus closing the career of u man who had vast 
cnpabihtieb, perverted, indeed, m part, and ren- 
dered abortive b;^thc social forms and prejudices 
of those among whom he lived, and against 
which his latter years were spent in an unavail- 
ing and solitary struggle, which degenerated at 
length into a confirmed misaiithropy, the natural 
effect of the repulsive aspect of society to a man 
not only a parvenu, but also in intelligence and 
talent Immeasurably befoic the state of civili/a- 
tion in his^ neighbourhood ; crimes against that 
hydra, society, which were never more dearly 
expiated than in his case. Miuislo was a, imiive 
of this province, and born about A.n. 17t)0, in 
the city of St. Paul’s, llis father, a painter by 
trade, was an ingenious man, and, had a taste 
for art existed which would have allowed him to 
leave house-painting and employ liiinself in the 
study of the art of land8CU])e or portrait painting, 
he might probably have distinguished himself, 
judging from a few Bpecimens of his talents in 
these departments which have been preserved. 
His pvents removed to Campinas while their son 
was still a child, and here died : the father being a 
leper for some time before his demise, llis 
piuronts were both mulattoes, and in this fact was 
the centre around 'which revolved all the events 
of his subsequent career. The first destination 
allotted to him by fortune was the hereditary 
one of house-painter; and even lor his services in 
this respect there was so little demand in (’am- 
pinas, that he must h.'ive earned but a seamy 
subsistence. Uo 'W’bb still, howevQf, very young, 
and circumstances at this time brought him 
under the notice of my wife's uncle, his deceased 
Excellency Didacus Antony rcij6, some time 
regent of the empire, who, taking a great interest 
in him, allowed him to jiass much time in his 
company, instructed him in Latin, French, and the 
elcmerits of the physical sciences, and continued 
ever his friend and benefactor. By the advice of 
the Senator Feij6 he applied himself to the study 
of medicine, and pr.ictised it for several years in 
Campinas, wlueh place at that time was without 
any reguluily educated practitioner. By this 
means he gained a tolerable subsistence, and 
enjoyed leisure for the continuation of hU 
studies, which he prosecuted with ardour ; at a 
later period he obtained a diploma in surgery 
from the Medico>Chirurgical School of Rio do 
Janeiro. The works of the French encyclope- 
dists of the eighteenth century had penetrated 
even into the woods of Brazil (lor Campinas was 
at that time a still uncleared country), and were 
obtained and road with avidity by young Mansio, 
who, dissatisfled with his position in society, 
adopted such of their doctrmes as were in har- 
mony with his feelings, and jippeared among the 
usioTushcd, simple, and superstitious population 
I of Campinas a profiltBed materialist— the only 
proselyte, perhaps, which the same class of 
^ wriuugs has gain^ among the country inha- 


bitants of Bratkil. In 1828 Braatl became a free 
and independent empire, and brighter prospeots 
seemed to open on the future of Mansio. Through 
the influence of his co-provincials, the brothers 
Andrada, who were intimate friends of Feij6, 
and to whom his progress in botanioal science 
had especially recommended him, he was sent to 
the distant proirince of Cuyaba, with the title of 
sur^n-g^oral, a now extinct offieet whose 
attributions were the supervision of all matters 
relative to the public health and medical police. 
There he applied himself with energy to the 
study of botany, in which he hsd^aSeady made 
progress; and it is the amount of his attainments 
m this science which rendered him especially 
celebrated, and formed the link of connection 
between him and many of the most distiggnished 
savans of Europe. Being expert in the art of 
drawing, he applied himself to forming accurate 
sketches of the vcgc^ble productions of Ban 
Paulo and Cuyaba, and had a large and unique 
collection of these designs, whose pubUcauon 
would have been an invaluable benefit to the 
progress of our acquaintance with the Braeilian 
flora. *l*hiB collection of drawings, as well as 
much valuable MS , has, it is feared, been 
destroyed — Mansio having for some time past 
been in the habit of using them ns waste paper. 
Cuyaba being u province much explored by 
foreign scientific missions, Mansio there had 
opportunities of wliich he carefully availed him* 
self of increasing his knowledge of the natural 
sciences, by ixitorcourse with the distinguished 
men with whom he thus came in contact, and 
also there laid the foundation of those extensive 
relations with European siientiflc associations 
which he continued until his disgust with the 
I world hud reached a certain degree of intensity. 

In Cuyaba Mansio married, became a widower, 
and married again, in both coses with' white 
ladies of good family ; Ids first wife bore three 
Lhildrcn, a son and two daughters ; the second 
marriage was unfruitful. During 1119^ latter 
years of his residence in Cuyaba he took’ a large 
share in jiolitics, and was exieedingly hostile to 
the iilti a- monarchic party, chiefly composed of 
Eurojicrm Portuguese ; and this hostility became 
one of the chief sources of his subsequent unhajp* 
piness. It was also while in Cuyaba that he 
amassed a fortune of about £10,000 sterling, 
which lio afterwards augmented ; for, contrary 
to whut is usually observed aipotig followers of 
the natural sciences, Mansio was exceedingly 
active in all his j^ionotary affairs, llis office of 
deputy of the imperial person in the Junta da 
Fazenda gave him the title of cxccUeucy. In 
the year 1833 there orcurrilig an election of a 
deputy to represent the province of Cuyaba in 
the Brazilian parliament, Mansio, by a successful 
and secret intrigue, secured the votes of all tho 
mulatto olcctore, wlio in that protdncc are nume* 
rous, and so excluded the recognised candidates 
of both the political parties. On this occasion 
he retired hastily from Cuyaba, an(l» a few days 
afterwards, there broke out a revolution, m 
which occurred a general massacre of the Euro- 
pean Portuguese there and of this msssacre ho 
IS alleged by many to have been the plotter. 
For his supposed share in these troublcMi no woi 
prosecuted, but acquitted; from this momsm, 
however, his existence eeased to be scamrei A 
succession of attempts, all involved in the deopM ^ 
myst^, were made on his life, and on 
occasions the assassins retreated, leaving tomwt 
iheir number dead. He asserted that a numo^ 
rous gang was kept on foot by unknown ^imenk 
at an enormous oxponoe for the purpose of talflag 
his life; and though many wero inolinod 
think the attacks on his house motivated ‘br a 
..desire of plunder, from the popultfl! belief tnilr^ 
he had large sums of money always in hie own 
keeping, thene fs now every reason to credit hls 
statement, and that he Tell a victim to the veii-> 
geance of,, the relatives of those who suffered in 
the massacre of the Portuguese in Cuyaba. In 
the whole duration of the legislature in which 
Mansio represented the province of Ouyaba, ' 
spoke but twice: canoe in ^ebg^ onthe poM*" 
tical «tote of that proviao^ln wbibh ho • 
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Toured to clear himself from the imputitiona 
oast upon him ; and ajjain on introducing a pro- 
lect of a law to reform the system of weights and 
meaauxes in Brazil. This speech was a pro- 
foundly able one, and ovinced considerablo 
soquaintanoe with the exact sciences. When 
the ooCEsion arrived for electing a new parlia- 
ment, Mai»iP did not find himself reflected, 
and, having resolved on abandoning public life, 
he purchmd an estate near Campinas, whither 
he removed with his family. And now occurred 
the event whfclf, acting on his peculiarly or- 
ganized ^aracter, rondcrred him the monomaniac 
which in charity let us believe that he remained 
up to his last hour : this was the death of his 
only son. a most talented and promising boy, 
whoso education had been conducted with tho 
greatest Qore, and who was •already much ad- 
vanced, being already a proficient in the heredi- 
tary art of drasring, and possessing that most 
rare accomplishment even now in Brazil — a 
knowledge of the Greek longuage, which the 
subject of this memoir had studied chiefly to be 
enabled to instruct his son in it. ^ Mnnsio, 
desirous that his son should bo perfect in various 
physical oxercises, had directed him to learn 
the art of swimming, in a pond nenr the hdhso, 
under the care of an attendant ; and it was 
while thus engaged that lie was drowned, a few 
days after the removal of the family to the 
estate. In accordance with Mansio’s views, he 
was interred on tlie estate without any religious 
ceremony, and popular belief adds that he died 
unbaptized. From this day forward Mansio 
was without an object in life, and hia further 
existence answered to the^desenption of his own 
by J9t. Gregory the Nazienzene- - 

** Ast ego jam inuTi<lo eum inortunn. hincqne pusillum 
Jam atque iirboB tuo, hominuui que ironuti. 

Cum BCOpuliSi UacibUBfiue IViib ego Ufgo, duinuinquu 
Fetiain habeu; Inc vilie tenipora boUn ago.” 

lie now broke off all his friendships, save with 
three or frur pefSons wlioin at long intervals ho 
visited. In the city of f'arapiiius lie never 
appeared, and his eccentricity developed itsedf 
still fuithor in the stylo of dress ho adopted. 
His trousers and shirt were of a very coarse 
cotton cloth, made in the country and worn by 
slaves ; his hat was of coarse straw, and generally 
torn ; and, ns long as it held together, he wore a 
jacket, which consisted (if his coftrt-dress eoat 
resplendent with gold lace minus the inferior 
hau, he liaving uneoremoiuouslj|^ amputated the 
coat at the waist. An ordinary innn would look 
strange enoiigli so habited ; but lb') effc^ct will 
appear still more groiescpie, after describing his 
personal appearance, which, to those familiar 
with Scott’s novel of “ The Black Dwarf,” needs 
no description, for it would almost be h simple 
repetition of the form and features Scott there 
gives to the individual he describes as the Black 
Dwarf : — a head much larger than the ordinary 
size ; arms long to deformity, with gaunt, bony 
hands; stature short, but largo boned; tho features 
denoting intellectual and moral power, and the 
w^le appearance to a stranger singularly re- 
pulsive. Few persons ^sited him; and those 
whom wanton curiosity might have led intrude 
upon his privacy were eficctuully deterred by tho 
large and savage dogs he kept about the place, 
and by the aimed sentinels whom they must 
satisfy as to tho purpose of their visit fij^fore 
baing allowed to approach the house. Mansio 
had a taste for horticulture, and his garden was < 
one of tke best stocked in Brazil with European 
vegetables. He was untiring as p aCTiculturist, 
ana, in strange disharmony with his avowed 
Bontiments on social organization, was a most 
sevme master to his slaves,— one of the very few 
slave-owners who Ueated «ieir Negroes with 
harshness. It should be noted, homver . that a | 
part of his eccentricity eonsisted in buying all j 
the vioioiiB blacks which were offered him, so i 
that his slaves for the most port were dtiminals, 1 
who, had they been tree Englishmen, wquld 
loitt previously have been hung or transported ; I 
ana therefore W severi^ was mot unreasonable, 
and /his caprioe* thus mads aim exeoiptioiiv- 
general of the polios of the distriot. All 


I were born on his estato remained unbaptizinl, and 
oil who died there were thrown into one com- 
mon pit. t 

At the time of the revolution of 1842 in this 
province he was, though but little involved in 
j It, singled out as un especial object of persecution 
[ by the Legalist party, made prisoner, and ccfii- 
veyed to the city of San Paulo under circum- 
stances of the greatest brutality. He was soon 
liberated ; but this treatment, and the neglect 
he experienced from his own political friends, 
increased greatly his distressing melancholia, 
j His bodily health had now likewise become im- 
paired, and organic disease in the liver was 
added to his misfortunes. Against bodily ail- 
ments, however, he resisted with surprising for- 
titude, and, being a great advocate of counter- 
irrtlation, he treated hiiaself almost solely on 
this principle, keeping open constantly two or 
four blisters on his abdomen and lower extre- 
mities, and going about his usual occupations at 
the same time*. As a practitioner Manuk) never 
attained any celebrity ; his opinion was, how- 
ever. much estet'med by various of his former 
friends, and occasionally was sought for by 
them. I saw Mansio but oiice,^ which was 
durihg an illness of iny fathcr-in-law ; and on 
this occasion ho said but a very few words, and 
showed considerable embarrasuinent, which may 
havt' been atfeetod, or wau perhaps owing to his 
strong antipathy to soci(»ty, and especially to 
that of strangers, llis only published scientific 
work to be met with in Brazil i^ a cntaloizuo of 
the purgative productions of the three kingdoms 
of nature indigenous to Brazil, in which he con- 
signs several of hia botanical discovenos ; but 1 
believe that the transactions of several learned 
societies on tlu' Continent contain communica- 
tions from his pen. Should anything of valu(‘ 
be discovered among his papers, it will be the 
(mdeavour of the writer of this sketch to give it 
the publicity which the unhappy mental con- 
dition of its autlior d^'nied it. it should here be 
statt'cl that, during hi^ rcsidenee in Cuyaba, 
Mansio omitted the “i” from his name, writing 
it thus, “ Manso,” whicli means, in Portuguese, 
tam(\ (luiet, gentle. This was a singular caprice*, 
and iutendc(l as showing the great antithesis 
between his name and teelings. His enemies 
called him the “ Gentle 'ligcr,” or “o Tigre 
Maiiso,” as a dcTisivc epithet. He rontiimcd 
from time to timt* to be Tecalled to public recol- 
lection by the notice of fresh attacks made on his 
life, and on 8(*vcrnl occasions his house was j 
assaulted by numerous gangs, whom, however, 
he succeeded in beating off; and, the better to 
protect himsLdf, he put his house into a regular 
state of deleiicc, furnishing it with pieces of 
of artillery, loopholes for the diseliarge of 
musketry from vithin, &c. A life ao harassed, 
and the mysterious and unknown source whence 
proceeded these murderous attempts, together 
with his bodily infirmities, and the cool reoep- 
tioii or repulsivenoss shown him by most of 
those with whoui he camo in contact, reacted 
with force on his acutely susceptible and eccen- 
tric nature, and rendered him the victim of a 
mono maniacal apprehensiveness that all around 
him had conspired against his life, whicli# at 
length led to •the perpetration of his lost public 
act ; and this was the murder committed by his 
order, close to his own house, of an unoffending 
carpenter, whose horse he had previously killed, 
and for whoso death no other motive can bo 
imagined than that he had BUBpectf|d him of 
being in the interest of his enemies. On the 
commission of this murder being known, ^ the 
public indignation, was most warmly excited, 
and no allowance was made for the mental state 
'under which the deed was pnipelratcd. The 
authorities, however, by a most culpable inertia, 
found means to delay the taking any active 
measures, and wished, doubtless, to allow Mansio 
time to escape. Many of his fo gyr friends 
urged him strongly to seek an asylten in some 
other oountry ; but by a strange infatuation he 
refused to leave his estate, and appeared to be 
convinced that he had enemies who would tMk 
his steps to whatever earner of eairth he fled^ 


and, at the* same time, showed an niter nwhllVr- 
ence to the result of any steps the authorities 
might take with respect to the murder committed 
on his grounds, aitd as was alleged, and no doubt 
with truth, by his order. He appeared to think 
that his position, as a member of the imperial* 
hoiiBchold, must render the judicial nuthoriiicB 
anxious to avoid the scandal of a public trial, 
and also that the death of a carpenter was an 
affair of too little moment to occupy hU attention ; 
for amid all his various opinions founded on the 
atheistic and democratic French wiiters, and, 
with the consciousness of his mulatto lA/ood and 
mean origin, Mansio conserved a de^ot oi morgue 
and supercilious self-cst(*cm, based on his esti- 
mate of his own personal merits, which, among 
the noblest bgrn of Europe, it would be difficult 
to e({ual. Jle ilurt foie continued to pursue hia 
usual mode of life until the l7th of January of 
the present year, when, being in liis coffee 
plantation, he roci Lved a ball in the loins, fired 
from a neighbouring wood. He*burvived but an 
hour, and expired witliout seidng any of liis very 
few remaining friends, who, on learning the 
intclligcnct*, hastened to his aid and ('()nsolution. 
The assassin escaped, having not the sMghtest 
trace which* might load to his tlcteciion. The 
last moments of this ('xtraouhn-n y man were 
calm and undisturbed; and he maintamed the 
same strange impassibility which, in till trying 
circumstances, he had been wont to display. 
He was surrounded by his wife and daughters, 
whose education lie had conducted with gical 
care, and secured to them one of a kind rarely 
met with in the interior of Brazil. The corpse is 
represented as having had a most ghastly aspect ; 
the peculiar conformation of the body, the un- 
shorn nails, and beard reacliing far ’down the* 
breast, with the mo Ic of death, all contributed 
to this. Tho vicar of Compinas, his violent 
political enemy, offered a feeble lesistanee to his 
interment m the cemetery, on tho ground of 
his avowed disregard for all ndigious doc- 
trines, and absolute disbelief in Christianity, as 
evidenced by his omitting to liave bapti/eJ tho 
children born on his estate. Rueli rigour, how- 
ever, was too far out of harmony with the cui- 
rent practice and latitudinarian spirit at present 
fashionable in Brazil, to permit this resistaiiec of 
the virar to be efl'eetivc, and W'ould also Wfve 
given TiHc to uTi])leasant reprisals ; he was tIB 
fore privately interred in the public ecmeteiy on 
the day succeeding hw death. ^ 

Thus miserab^ terminated nn^unhappy*life, — 
a man who must be nufiib(*rcd among tho great- 
est Americans, ami who, had he been born in 
circumstances which would have rendered him 
tho favourite* of society instead of its outcast, its 
assailant, and, finally, its victim, W'ould have 
made his fame as diffused as that of the greatest 
of the world’s celebrities ; and, to make this 
evident, it suffices to roeollect his origin, the 
difficulties which his indomitable perseverance 
removed from the road to his acijuireinent of 
knowledge, and, finally, tlie elevated dignities to 
which, in spite of his firm, uncringing character, 
he rose, and to be convinced that he had in him 
true elements of greatness. At the present mo- 
ment liis CTiines, real or alleged, almost ulone 
occupy the public mind ; hut 1 feel assured that 
when the excitement now prevailing shall have 
passed away, and shall allow his conduct and 
the circumstanuos of his life to be faitly judged, 
that all or most of these will bo ascribed to 
their just cause, monomania, and that his name 
will bo ranked along with those of our gtHatest 
Paulistas,* the Buenos, Guzmans, Andradas, • 
Feij6, and others, who htve rendered the ancient 
captaincy of S&n Vicente, now tho province of 
San Paulo, so renowned as the cradle of Brazilian 
genius and patriotism. 

Campinas, province of San Paulo, 

Brazil, teb., 1848. 


Professor Syme has been permitted to with- 
draw tho reeignation of his professorship in the 
Uniyersity of Effihburgh, and will reeuihe iU 
duties in the approadhing session. 
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PROGRESS OFOIEDICAL SCIENCE. 

Mmeufnnationg in tht Prtmian Army. — The total 
nutaber of men yaccinated was 43.264 ; the num- 
of those who bore marks of a former roocina- 
tion in a decided manner, 34,264 ; ditto with the 
x&aiks not very distinct. 6405 ; ditto with the 
marks not visible at all, 2927. The vaccine vinza 
developed itself satisfactorily in 25,644 ; very 
irregularly in 7425 ; and not at all in- 10,627. 
The vaoowtions wliich had yielded no results 
*" 2718, and failed 
entiroiysfiipoei, cases. In consequence of the 
present vaecitoation, there were developed from 
one to five vaccine pustules upon 13,296; from 
siic to ten upon 8164 ; iVom eleven to twenty 
upon 6767 ; from twenty. one two* thirty upon 
1080 of the men. Amongst those who wctc 
vaccinated in the year 1847 there was, witlnn 
the same year, ^lo case of varicella, none of actual 
•smallpox, and etio only of chickeii-p()\. The 
lymph was obtained from vaccinatod childreti oi 
grown-up persons. It is remarkable that amoii»si 
those who were subjected to rovaeoin.yion there 
were seyeral who had had the smallpox before, 
yet upon whom the vaccine matter produced the 
usual pustules. 

CM^Gumhot Wound of the MeA.— Dr. Dross, 
of the Umvorsity of Louisville, relates the case of 
a lad. fourteen years of age, of a Hcroiulous con- 
BUtUtlon, who was wounded by the acciflenial 
1 * ^ Run. The pniieipul part of the 

load, which consisted of largo squirrel whoi, wh.v» 
ex^nded upon the extremities of the lingers, the 
wrist, and forearm of the same Hide, pri»duLing u 
deep lacerated wound in the diieetion ol the bend 
of the elbow, while the lemamdt'r entered tin' 
anterior ond irttenil portions of the netk at fom 
or five different point**. Three or f-ur of the shot 
entered together immediately above the middle 
of the elaviele of the right side ; one perforated 
the trachea; another lodgc'd jti the ri'gion ol the 
right internal jugular vein ; and a third jieiie- 
trated the skin a short distunee fiom the left 
border of the windpipe, passing about one- third 
around the neck in the subcutaneous cellular 
tissue, in which it could be distinctly felt. 'Vha 
wounds were attemjed with little hemorrhage, 
patient soon recovered Irom the slioek 
coiBquent upon the injury. Tiic next day there 
wa^TOiuc traumatic fever, with slight einpli j sema 
ttpund the 01 eniug in tha trachea, some chf- 
multy \n swallowing and expectoration, and an 
increased secretion from** the air- passages. A 
gentle laxative was prescribed, and the told- 
water dressing continued. For a time everything 
w«nt on favourably; the wounds in the neck 
healed without any application, the sore in the 
forearm became covered with healthy gi an ula- 
tions, and the general health seemed to bo per- 
■* feet. Suddenly, however, tliirtecn days after the 
accident, and wit liout any premonitory symptoms, 
the patient was seized with a protracted epileptic 
convulsion, chiefly afTecting the left side, and 
died the follovving day without any return of 
consciousness. It was found at the autopsy that 
the shot that had perforated the trachea had 
pas^ through th(3 resophagus, and was im- 
bedded in the fibro cartilage between the third 
and fourth cervical vertebra. The oesophagus at 
this point was separated from the spme by an 
absoess, extending from the socoml to the seventh 
cervical vertebra, and containing about three- 
fourths of an ounce of scrofulous pun. The 
openii^'s made in tlie windpipe, and the anterior 
wall of the gullet, were closed, but the om* in 
the posterior wall of Uifc latter tube was still 
patent, and communicatedtwith the cavity of tho 
abacesB, without, however, permitting any oHc npc 
of its contents. The parts around the pmulont 
dop6t wore iqdurated by a copious cfrision of 
lymph, which, on the left side, ultimately glued 
together the common carotid arlery and jugular 
vem, the pneumogastric and sympatlietic nerves, 
Uidwith the descending branch of the ninth 
pair. One of the shot wkich entered above the 
clavicle of the right side had perforated tho sub** 
cl^an ortery, and lodged in the first rib. The 


c^ibre of the vessel was perfectly pervious, and 
the openings in its walls were beautifully closed 
by a small clot oxtcnclmg around the Outside of 
tho4)ube. Upon removing this clot, which was 
the only effused blood in the neighbourhood, the 
margins appeared as if the wound had just been 
infiioted. No niorks of inflammation of the ' 
artery were observed. Tho remainder of the 
shot that entered at this point were found upon 
the same rib, on tho outside of the brachial 
plexus of nerves, completeb^ encysted. The 
shot that entered the region of tho right jugular 
and carotid had perforated the anterior wall of 
the former vessel, and lodged on the inner surface, 
of the opposite wall, W'here it had become com* > 
plctely encysted. The vein bore no evidence of 
inflammation ; 4s cavity, however, was somewhat 
diiuimshed by the projf*t ting cyst ; the opoiilllg 
in front was i)erf(‘etly closed, and there was no 
external or internal riot. No morbid iippear- 
auees were diBCovered in the brain or spinal cord, 
except a* little scrum in the lateral ventricles of 
the iormer. 

Lif/alure of both Primitive Caro<n/.-i.— Dr. (1. 
(;. Uliirkinan, on the 21ih of August last, tied 
the right priqiitive carotid artery of a hoy about 
lilteeu yeai.s of age. The circumstances wfiich 
gavt ri‘,e to this operation were os follows ; — 
►Some two years before, a surgeon had attemptc^d 
to remove* what was supposed to have been a 
jxdypus from the right nostril. In this attniript 
he was but partially Ruccea.^ful. anil tlie failure 
was attributed to the rcstlessiu'ss of the patient, | 
l^e, &e. Hut there is reason to believe, from 
facts subsi'qucntly developed, that the fleshy 
growth procssded originally fiorn the right 
niaxillnry siiiUH, instead of Irom ihe nose itsidf. 
Thiw firm vascular muss continued to inen'iise in 
size, and so to eiicroneli upon the left nostril as 
to prevent the patient from breathing through 
eilhor nasal apeituie. It was subject to trequi’nt 
atlueks of bleeding, niul the boy’s health was 
rapidly failing. In this eoiiditiim he consulted 
one of the oldest and first surgeons in New York, 
who made another attempt to remove the finigoufl 
growth which protruded from the nosi*, but was 
obliged to desist in consequence of tlie excessive 
hemorrhage to wliieh it gave rise. During the 
inUrval which psssed from the time he left New 
York (HI May till August) the disease had be- 
come much more extensive than it was at the 
time this last eftoit at its extirpation had been 
made. The right cheek had become enormously 
swollen, and there was a small tumour just be- 
neath the skin Mid about an inch below the ex- 
ternal angle of the eye. The attacks of bleeding 
had now heroine more frequent, and it was evi- 
dent to all thal, unless the disease was cheeked, 
the patient eouJd survive but a very short time. 
The carotid artery was tied, and flothing worthy 
of note ocemred ‘during or after the operation. 
The ligature came nw'ay on the thirteenth day, 
and the whole wound -was soon healed. The 
effect of tins proceeding wuis most decided in ar- 
resting the grow ti. o( tin* luoibid mass, and in 
dinuiiLshing the tnmefaclion of chock. In the 
course of a fortnight, however, he began to com- 
])lain of considerable uncaHiness about the junc- 
tioncof the upper lip with the right ala of the 
nose, at which point there was soino swelling. 
The cause of this was soon explained by the ap- 
pearance of a fungous growth on the tuider side 
of the upper lij), which increased so rapidly as 
to protrude, in four or five days, something like 
an inch bc^w its margin, and which prevented 
him from longer taking solid food. Desides, it 
bled repeatedly, and it beeame very soon apparent 
that, unless tho left carotid was tied, all that had 
been gamed by the first operation would be lost. 
'Ihree weeks ^Itsr the first operation, the mass 
wliieh protruded from the nose was shrivelled, and 
instead of tho red, vascular appearance which it 
betorc presented, it was now of a dark colour. 
The septuiqMthe nose and the left nasal aperture, 
whicli werelfifore concealed, were now distinctly 
visible, and, with the exception of the fungous 
growth in the mouth, the jpatiimt*s appeanmoe 
had wnsidorably improved. The lltld appear- 
ance of the skin over the little tumoor Mow the 


^utePengle of the eye^ad^hanged for the better, 
and the tumour itself had decreased in siRe. 
During the last operation, one or two circum- 
BtancM occurred which it may be well to mention. 
The ligatuve in this instance was placed above, 
whilst in the other Just below, the omo-hyoideus. 
A large vein was seen running parallel with the 
artery, just above its sheath, and evri^preoailtien 
was takwi to guard against the admission of afr. 
In neither case was the pwr vtiyum exposed, the 
carotid sheath having been opened to an extent 
barely sufficient to admit the kneurism needle. 
When the ligature had been carried round the 
arjery, the patient was carried to his bed, and 
allowed to remain with his head low for some 
twenty minutes, at the end of which time the 
first knot was gradually drawn. The patient was 
then dskerl if he folt anything different frpm 
usual. He replied? he thought not. This was 
no sooner spoken than vision in the left eys Was 
lost. In half an ihour his sight had become par- 
tially restored, the second knot made, and the 
wound closed. From this moment not an un- 
pleasant symptom followed, with the exception 
that for some weeks his memory was impaired, 
and he did not perfectly regain his sight. Both 
thes6 faculties now (six months after the opera- 
tion I seem to be of their natural strength. The 
last ligature came away fin the fourteenth day, 
and in n day or two after tho wound was unitea. 
’IVi see whether allowing both ends of tho ligature 
to remain would, by the more copious suppura- 
tion which it might produce, expedite itsdetach- 
moiil, in ihe latter instance one end was not cut 
off ; but it was not separated until the fourteenth 
day. In bjss than a wefck from the lust operation, 
th(* protruding growths, both from the noao and 
month, had dropped ofl’. His tongue, which for 
Ma eks haa been coated, became clean ; his appe- 
tite good, and m a few weeks he was able to ride, 
as in* did, some thirty miles. His strength is 
now about natural ; the swelling in his face is 
constaiilly subsiding ; there is no trace reinaiiiing 
either ni the fungous mass in the no.se, or of that 
which j'rotrufled from the mouth. 

Tbe ffirta in Strangulated -By the taxis 

alom*, observes Mr. Hunt, in “ The Provincial 
Journal,” conducted on prin(*ipleB based on ana- 
tfimy and physiology, and continued for a much 
longer period ^tlian is advised in any standard 
work of surgery, a strangulated hernia may be 
reduced IcJtig alter the occurronce of symptoms 
which, ill tiie f>pinion of the best authorities, 
wmild nid only indicate the urgent necessity for 
a division of the stricture, but would interdict 
nil further manipulation of the tumour as a mis- 
chfievous and hopeless expedient, ns a wanton 
trifling wjth the ]nitient’B life. Tho operation 
for hernia is full of dangers. Simple and easy 
in its perforninme, it too frequently fails to savs 
tho patient's life to justify its hasty or indis- 
criminate adoption. On the ott«r hand, the 
gentle and patient employment of .the taxis Is 
attended by no danger whatever; the force ap- 
plied to tlie tumour is regulated by the principle 
of hydrostatic pressunvand is no more likely to 
bruise or inflame the contents of the tumour tnan 
piessurtf upon the projecting membranes of ths 
parturient uterus is liable to bruise tho fostal 
scalp, surrounded as it is by tho protectinff liquor 
amnih It is, indeed, rare that the pmn of a 
Rtran^ated hernia becomes sensibly increased 
by a discreet application of pressure to tha 
tumour, even if inflammation has already taksn 
place. All inflamed surfaces are relievea by tha 
steady auplioation of equally diffused pressifrk. 
The unauly dilated bloodvestels are supporWfi 
and sustained, tho venous circulation is pMM 
muted, and the increased action of the arteiiil 
capillnnos k^hock^d and confined to de&rite 
limits. Th«|pud contents of a hernia are ad* 
mirably adamd to regulate and diffuse the prdi* 
sure from without. Every part of the tumour 
must receive an equal impulse from any degree 
of p^ssure which tends to contract its bulk» attd» 
so lohg as the circulation is going on In the solid 
portions of the tumour, prtiStuiivfiKMn tvichoitti 
must tshe eflbet upon the eelni, tedgelng iMr 
|plk» and at the saute thne chiMfig theroei ef 
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the entrenoe of blood the artevies. The 
wonder is, not that the taxi> should succeed oc- 
casionally in cases condemned to be operated 
upon, but that it should ever fail to reduce a 
recently-protruded hernia. ^ 

Extraction of a Needle Child under the 

Jt^uenee of Chloroform* — Mri Moore, of More- 
ton-in-the-Matrsh (‘* Provincial J^maU'), was 
called to a child, aged two years, suffering great 
pain ftom a swelling of the abdomen. , 1 here 
was found a slight projection of tho intogumeiit 
immediately befc^ tlie umbilicus, beneath which 
a hard pointed body could be felt, by pressing 
upon which the child's sufferings were much in- 
creased. It was determined to jremovc the 
foreign bodv while the patient was under tho in- 
fluence of cnloroform, and forty drops ol tliat 
fluid were. sprinkled upon a lawn pockct-Jiand- 
kerdhief, which was placed ovvr liis mouth. A 
few inspirations sulHced to produce a sUto of 
aneesthesia. An incision being made, a rusty 
needle, about two inches in length, the point, of 
which was directed to the surface of the body, 
was extracted with a pair of forceps. Tlie cliihl 
remained insensible during the operation, and lor 
several minutes afterwards.* When the -wound 
was dressed, the child’s face was HjK)ngod ofer 
with cold water, ivhich caused him to stride li 
himself, and rub his eyes ; but lie immediately 
sucked his thumb, his usual custom -when going 
into 11 natural sleep, in which he continued for 
four hours. IIo passed a good night, and has 
since had no unpleasant synijitoms. The wound 
healed hy the first intention. Notliing is knoivn 
ns to how the needle reuc-hed its uniuituial 
position. The Irausition frofu a Htatc of an.c slhesia 
to one of natural shrp, without an intennedi.jtc 
state of consciinisne.ss, was niobt singular. Al- 
togetlior the idfeet of the (’IdoroCorm w:i,s most 
giatifying, as not the slightest ill eousi'qucncc 
ensued Iroin its exhibition. 

lyaumntic Triamuft aurcvasf'uUif treniM, — Dr. ! 
W. W. Vafk, of l^ushing, li .S., records in “ The 
American .Journal, the case* of a young lady 
who ran a laigi' splinter into the thumb Ot Llie 
light hand, Avhich was follow'id by syinjitoms of 
lock-jaw'. In the treatment of tlie ease, the efforts 
were principally directed to austaiuing a stimulHut 
and sedative actujn upon the iktvous system. 
]'\»r this purpose, e.\ten‘^ivi' and eontinueil ve.siea- 
tion was niaiiiUiined along the wdiulobourse of the 
spine; calomel and aeelati' ol morphia pr<#sc-nhed ; 
a-^safnetida. laudimuni,and tobacco inji'etions given 
’fhe patient appeals to have deriveU consijetidilo 
beiiclit horn The adinini.stiat,iu)i of large doso.s of 
acetate of lead <*onibiiied witli opium,- ten grains 
of the former combined wdlli half a gram i>l th% 
latter being given every lumr. 'Phe prepara- 
tion of lead was given at the reeominendation 
of Dr. Maekaie of New Orlf*Hn8, wdio had cured 
a severe case of opisthotonos with this rnedieinc. 

Poiaoning wUh Pepper . — Dr. Ritter records the 
case of ii miller, suffering from diarrha^n, wiio 
took at mid-day a handful of pepper in a glass 
of brandy, and, us the disease persisted, repeated 
the dose Ht mght, and ate at iho same time two 
salt' herring.s. The diiirrfiupa reused. In the 
morning after breakfast ho was swiy^ed with 
severe tormina, espcciallj'in the umbilical region, | 
with occasional vomiting of green matters. At 
mid-day the pain was constant, w ith occasional 
uggravationd the abdomen nut distended,^ and 
moderately tender on pressuro ; the pulso 
strong, full, and slow ; face, eyes, and tongue, 
highly ihfhoted. ARor a full bleeding tho pulse 
became soft and free. Ho took almond emulsion 
with extract of hyosoyamus, milk for drink, and 
had two enemata of ttfuel and oil. Next day the 
countenance wu« collTpsed ; the belly very painful 
and distended, and in the riglfl iliac region a rod, 
hard, painful swelling as large aiypflst; the 
pulse small, sharp, and vwy frequoileVTOd severe 
pain in making wato^^ He was again bled and 
leeched, anointed with mercurial ointnftnt and 
the oleum coetum hyoecyamit cataplasms aptdi|d, 
wd two gtalna of calomel given every Mr.. 
Km day Ida «onditi«a was pmhi m eyes 
sunk and idisRmdded a Iditi eirolei tb* noeo 
Bwp; ydfatt taffMqMid end mdl; tiiivo- 
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mitinj^ mote urgent, and hiccough fur some 
hours ; t^e tumour softer and less tender ; but 
the ihflaijinafation obviously ^xtended upwards to 
the stomach. At night the extremities w'cre 
cold ; the pulse uncountable ; hiccough and vo- 
miting, and severe pain the holly, which la»R‘d 
till next morning, he died. A dissection 

was not allow’ed. iSie inflammation proceeded 
from below upw'ttTds*, from the pepper not acting 
pow^erfally, till it descended to that pw-t of the 
canal irritated hy the diarrlima. 

7'lie Cold Bath in rVio/em.—GiacoigiinL observes 
that the cold bath during the alglde period is 
immodiatelj' followed by heat of skin, elevation 
Of the pulse, cessation of the cramps, and freedom 
of respiration. Therapeutics up to this lime 
does not iioBhOSS a more eflifacioiis ami prompt 
remedy -wliorcwulh to coiL-btU the chob ra than 
the eoid batli, the passage in the vessi'ls being 
olwtriicted by vascular hy])OstUenics. It K im- 
portant, however, that in this mode of tiealim’iit 
the cold applications should not be nlteriiated 
with warm, us the employment of these last maj'^ 
become verv hurtful. 

I'j amioatKon of f/ir Nasal Se'rcfion ni (Handera 
w the Horse.- -In tho earlier stages of tlie diseiis^j 
I'roUvisor Landerer, of Athens, reioifls that the 
fluid which flows from the nostrils is w’lthout 
smell, or any other (onspieuous ])rop(Tty ; hut, 
as the diseasi' advances, it. hieoyies green or 
reddisli-eoloured, ot a sJiinv eon <i.‘'ten(’e, and 
nauseous odour. In live li^xmer stage it is 
slightly aeid to test p ipef, eoagulates by boiling, 
with a (listiiiut odour of aci‘!.ii- acid, ami is pre- 
eipitaterl m while lloelv" by aleohol and ether. 
In tho latter htage. it beeoim s alkaline, evolves 
innnionia when iieateiL with shikelJ lime, and 
bull kens sihei iii'4i iin.t nts, ov\ ing to tin* pre- 
sence of sulplmretLed liydrogi u. Aevinate exa- 
iinnation prosed the tliiid m the later stage to 
( ontaiii muriate and hydro-sulpliiirel of amnioiiin, 
salts of sulphuric acid, watery e.\traeUve possess, 
ing a very disagreenbh' odour, a rimeid futty 
m ittei, containing .'^.ulpliui^ alhumcn, jdiosjdiate, 
aii<l earhoiiatf of lime. 

/‘'araia^toa of' fmai/rs on (fie /o /oia.— ■llalv iiiid 
Xirkes romaik that it has been found by V^xlli- 
nnimi tlmt, in orih'i to ])i‘n eivu the image of a 
liiigbf object depicteil on tin* retina ol a human 
eye, it i:-. not iiecessaiy to make an opening into 
the sclerotic and ehoroid eoats, as formerly di- 
leefcd, for it ran he pereeived thiough these 
tunics almost us distinctly as through the trails- 
jmieiil tissues ol lh<' eye ot the wdiite rabbit or 
•nher albino animal. ^loreover, he has found 
that this image may be observed in the eye even 
of a living pcrKifn. For this puipose an indi* 
vidurd should bo selected in whom the eyes are 
}iirg(‘ and pioininent, and whose sclerotica 
posseases uii unusual degiec of traiispareney, as 
denoted by the bluisli tint which it presents 
tlirougli the eoiijunctiva. \Vlii*n such An eye is 
directed as tar outw'iirds us possible, and a 
luminous object is then placed tit the outaido of 
it, at an angle of from 80"' to the imag" of 
this object may be d^aeetod at the inner angb* of 
the eye appearing through the tiunsparent scle- 
rotica. Sometimes this image is so distinct that 
the inve^fid position in which tho object is (Jo- 
picted oiTOic wdiiift may be cloarly discerned. 

Placmt'itia Occurring Twice in the same ]Comun, 

— Dr. Van Hongel attended a woman, tliirty- 
throo years of age, w'ho was delivered of a child, 
»of wlioBti death there had been diutinct signs 
three Weeks previously. Tho fmtal portion of 
the placenta had degenerated into a substance 
resembling cartilage, of u greyish* white colour ; 
on tho uterine surface it was still spongy and 
porous in several spots. Two years afterwards 
^he woman was again near the time of her de- 
J^vo^ 5 ^ She stated that between the seventh and 
cighUi month she had had a slight attack of 
fever, after which she was seixed with severe 
pain in the right side of the abdomtt^>^ which 
part she felt as if there were a wWht lying 
within her ; at the same time she stu&red iroin 
thiriit» olo^leMnew, heodaohei and losa Of appe« 
tite* Bnhaam&eaUy she waa troubled at vanoos 
times with hUkodyi witery* ttid pnraleiit dis* 


pulsation of the 


charges from the vagina. 
fu'tal heart could not be MBrd, nor could any 
movements of the child be felt by the mother or 
her medical attendant ; and at the same time 
she complained of nausea and a sensation of cold 
ill the belly. Some days after, she was delivered 
very quickly of a child which appeared to have 
been long dead. The placenta was circular, 
curled inwards at thd e^ea, greyish-ycUow in 
colour. On tlio festal surface it was dark -brown 
or almost black ; and it was so indurated os not 
to bend when hold out by one point. 

hifliienec of Tobarru on Health. — t>r.JBMBtti, of 
Turin, mamiiuns that all the 8latema||i||SJk’hich 
have been inado vospecting the psrn{fl!il0^ in- 
ihuMicr of tobacco on the health, ''either of those 
who mannfuctiiro or those who use it, arc mere 
fables, .and that the bad effects ascribed to thd 
tv)b[icco an* duo to other causes. The obser- 
vations oil which these coiichisions are foun4ed 
wcTi? iiiacle lu a hirgo innnufuelory at Tunn». 
which employH COO work-people. Of whom 40fl ' 
niv women and 200 men, who sleep in a part of 
the establish ment. Children ar(» not admitted 
to the work till from twelvt; to fourteen years 
old. M. Vfl'llier has supposed that the workmen 
absorb nu-oti^ie fioiu the air, and undergo a pro- 
cess of slow poisoning. Hut that is a mere hy- 
pothesis ; for all the analyses hitherto made of 
tlie atmosphere of tobacco manufactories have 
failed to detect any nicotine in tho air. Nicotine 
is a formidable poison, and would produce rapid 
effects if absorbed iii this wmy. On the other 
hand, tJir di.seases which have been treated in 
tJu‘se manufactories have been generally acute 
inflammations, accompanied by bufl’y blood, &c., 
but not of great intemsity. The lean conilitioTi 
and yidlow complexion obsorvod in tobacco- 
workers are not pt^culiar to them, but are met 
W'ith in other artisans. Tliis tint is not met with 
BO much among those wlio work with the fer- 
menting tobacco, where, if anywhere, nicotine 
would be diffused, but occurs (chiefly among 
tJiose -who are (Exposed to tlio dust of the leaves 
when they are sjiroad on tho ground for the pMXe 
pose of moistening them. This powder, being 
dry, contains no nicotine. Tlie yellow tint ob- 
served in those who grind tobacco is owing tO 
dust adhering to the exposed portiona of tnelr 
badii's, and is removable by wash ing. The fe- 
males and children arc lean, but this is owing tO 
(icfi'ctivo food. Those w'ho can afford to BUppOJ^ 
themselves well are healthy and fat. Acute 
rheumatismb are frequent among tho tobwc<>* 
wmrkerH ; they aje cured by repeated bleedingO, 
Phthisis is rare them. Epidemics of 

typhus and other disorders, when prevailing 
around, have been remarked to be less prevalent 
among the lobacco-workers. Tho duration of 
life among thi^m is as great as in other classes of 
the population. Some of them live to a good old 
age. Near the manufactory in Turin, at the 
confluence of the Dora and Stura with the Po, is 
a paper lactory. The proportion of sick is al- 
ways greater in the latter, owing, no doubt, 10 
the griMier humiilfty to which the paper-makers 
arc exposed. In the tobacco manufactory there 
is a department fiir making sheet-lead cases for 
the packages of tobacco. (>olic, spasms, con- 
Nulsions, and other affections caused by lead, 
liave been observed there ; but such symptomi 
arc never seen among the tobacco -workers. The 
use of tobacco, either by smoking, snufllng, ot 
chewing, is not in the least degree hurtful. 


Heating Poweh op Low Cearoks of 
TRicTTY. — In a lecture delivered at the 
Institution, on^aturday last, Mr. Faraday d»* 
monstrated by a simpleVxperiment that coal-M 
might be ignited by a very feeble electric apark. 
He insulated on a glass stand a globular im 
vessel containing the condensed got. He ueil 
applied to it. twicer a glass tube whioh had Deem 
each time rubbed with a hare- skin. On appliikff 
the point of the forefinger near to the mouth ef 
the iet lirom which the gas was empinb 
sn^ spi^ whish esooped wosetiAemtlh 
thegos. 
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The author of thii work; ii 
£nrope»i«^A distinguishedt ih{lqio|ihigr an^^l- 
tivator w science ; itid the name hf £rout 411 
the title|i|M(e would in itself offer ^a ayifiicient 
s^arantee for the value of*kh»'text. » The present 
is the fifth edition (by limited ones}, i 

yet the two first were |pu% mofe heavy in the 
sale than the three subsequent ones.* 'Wh there- 
fore hail the morb rapid sulo of these three last 
tditions, not#B a tribute to the reputation o^thc 
author^ but aa an indication of the attention 
whibh #ie profession has begun ntiast to bestow 
upon one of|he most interestin^flnd iinportmit 
classes of disease. Wollaston first jlircctcd at- 
tention to the domposi^ion of calculi ; Marcct 
published a book upon calculous disarders, w;}iich 
reached a second edition ; and the author ol 
the prwent volun^c produced his celebrated 
** Inquiry intp the Nature and Treatment of 
Diabe^i Calculus, &c.,” of which the present 
work is atnuoh more elaborate and comprehen- 
siTe’fbrm. 

Dr.Frout, in the Gulstonian Lectures, delivered 
some years since at tlie f’oHcgo of Physicians, 
divided the proximate alimentary or staminal 
principles into lour groat classes, — the aqueous, 
the saccharine, the albuminous, and the oleagi- 
nous. ^ Tliesc are the principles of nutrition and 
secretion, &c. The means or power of applying 
^esc principles to the purposes of animal support 
is named ** assimilation.*’ 

Organic matters deprived of vitality, and left 
to the natural reaction of their own component 
elements, speedily undergo decomposition and 
decay. The essential elcmoiits are nitrogen, 
c^bon, hydrogen, and oxygen. Thi* mineral 
kingdom, on the contrary, has appropriated not 
only the above hu^ much more extended range 
of uements. On fuPther comparing the organized 
kingdoms with the mineral, wc* arc surprised to 
observe, witli such paucity of mateiiak, such 
complexity of structure and of lunciion in the 
former, while the latter exliibits comparatively 
the grhatest simplicity. iBut in^organizi'd bodies 
the greatest instability prevails, for, uiilesB untler 
the influence of vitality, their elements disscxMate 
or enter into new arrangements and combmutions, 
and these changes continue either till the whole 
organization is broken up, and the elements set 
frw, or till they enter into more stable and per- 
Sianent modes, such as are distinctive of mineral 
bodies. Mineral bodies have no inherent power of 
change, and whatever alteration occurs in them 
results from foreign or externid agencies. 

Organized bodies at rest would soon give way 
and yield to their tendency to decomposition ; and 
this wo find occurs even in the living body w'hen 
a part has been deprived of its vitality. This 
tendeixc]r to decomposition is held in check in the 
living tissue by motion or incessant change. 
There is going forw'urd a constant absorjition 
with removal and replaeoment of tissue ; and 
wherever these alternate movements cea^e, death 
of the part followed by speedy decomposition 
en8u<». 

In the Gulstonian Lectures before alluded to, 

‘ 3>r. Trout treated upot^ these subjects under the 
titles of “ primary and secondary assimilation.'* 
These processes are thus defined by Dr. l^rout : — 

** The processes of assimilation, in the general 
lense in which we here use the tern, include 
every jprocess direetly or indin?i!tly conc erned in | 
the awimilution of the alimenllkry matters before ' 
mentioned into the textures of a living animal 
body. In this sense of the term, therefore, the 
processes of assimilation may be divided into two 
gtMt classes, which, iVom their ^lations to each i 
other, may be termed the primary and secondary 


jxNoqils^, The{qrihi«TTassimi1^ 
in^tise ths process of aigestion, and 
«£lWglq!|jar^ nptq sanguification 

inilei^t:; ™ secondiffyibssiniilatingpTo- 

which thedif- 
vff WAi»|ho 4v£i&body consists 
flam ana are afterwards 

and. removed ppom Hhe system.” — 


alimentary mktters taken into the sto- 
Ihltdlt, part of them only is fitted for asssimilation 
an4^utritiqp; ^he unassirallable portions, like 
the ^etc tissues when reduced, are expelled 
from the body by someone or others of the 
emuuEitories. Thus tho^aTes are directly voidc^ 
and may be said not to enter the system at all. 
But other articles ei^ually unsuited for the pur- 
poses of the cconomy*enter the blood, and pass 
througJi the system, but, arriving at the proper 
emunctorv, are there separated and finally ex- 
pelled. Now, the emiinctorieR by wliicli the 
useless and the effete and injurious principles are 
voided from the systPin are llie lungs, the skin, 
the kidneys, and no doubt, to a certain extent, 
the liver. The urine is one of tlie chief means of 
voiding certain of these principles, and, conse- 
quently, itJi propertie.s and other characters will 
vary not only in proportion us the structure and 
functions ol the secreting agents thenuselvos, the 
kidneys, may, be vitiated, but aDo as the nature 
of the different in gesta may affect the composition 
of the urine, llei)^, lb(*n, the properties of the 
urine become valuable indications of certain of 
the morbid phenomena of the economy. These 
subjects receive a most elaborate discussion, and 
aluminous elucidation, lioin the author of the 
present volume. 

In the first chapter the pathology of the 
aqueous assimilation and secretion forms the prin- 
cipal topic : — “ In a perfectly natural condition 
of the system, when w'ater is taken in large 
quantitv, even during tlu* process of digestion, 
it interferes less with the functions of the stomach 
than might be expected ; for, by a beautiful pro- 
vision, the superfluous water is immediately ab- 
sorbed into tlie saiiguifcTous system, or passes 
downwards into the boweig. Of the portion taken 
into the blood, so much is appropriated as is 
required to maintain its fluidity, while the exce.'.s, 
if any, is expelled from the system, — during 
the summer chiefly by the skin and lungs, and | 
during the wunter by the kidneys. This escape 
of water from the system, as in nil vital opera- 
tions, is rendered Hubservient to anothci import- 
ant purpose, 'i'ogethcr with the water, and in 
solution in it, various effete and noxious matters i 
arc removed, the retention of wfiich would prove 
fatal to the economy. Such matters jjass off with 
the water from the skin and lungs in abundance, 
though llieir nature is imjierfeelly understood ; 
the fnatters which pass off with the water through 
the kidneys, and constitute the heterogeneous 
ingredients of the uiine, form a principal object 
ol inquiry in the present volume.” — Pages G, 7. 

But although, in a healthy state of utoniach, the 
water w'hich would impede the digestion is eva- 
cuated or thrown ofl by some of the outlets liom 
the system, if the digestive functions be languid, 
or the powers of the stomach weakened,^ 0 fluids 
taken remain in the btomach, impede mgestion, 
and produce acidity. Under such eiicumstaiices 
the alimentary solids are either iinpcifectly di- 
gested, or converted into unnatural print iples, 
and hcncc distention, flatulence, fy:c., till they are 
ejected ; or the imperfectly digested food, eS’eaping 
into the duodenum and bowels, irritates tiiem 
and deranges their functions. Nor is this all: 
the fluid portion, impregnated with noxious prin- 
ciples, and absorbed into the system, causes a 
general irritation, till at last, separated, they are ‘ 
expelled mostly by th*^ kidneys, not, however, 
without serious detriment to those organs. ** A 
leading practical inference,” says our authot, 
from these fvmarks is, that individuals who nxe 
subject to Momach derangements should care- 
fully abstain from the admii^turo of fluids, os 
soups, &c., with solid food, and, consequently, 
fiostpone the use of diluents till the festive 
processes are completed.”— Page 8. 


With regard to the appipptution of water 
ffuring the processes of assimilation there is little 
satisWtory to offer ; "that is to say, of what part 
it pprmrqifl in the phenomena little is known. 
Dr. Prout calls it a vital act, but offers no solution 
or explanation of Us nature. However, it always 
take^ place slowly and never ** per saltern/* Am 
an illustratiqp, the author instance^ the facts, — 
** that the alimentary matters during their reduc- 
tion into chyle, are gradually and slowly com- 
bined vnth water ; and that, on the othef: hand, 
the chyle, during its conversisn into blood, is 
graduai]y raised or separated from its associated 
water.” Water, in all probability, acts jn a two- 
fold manner : in some of the appropriations, it is 
perhaps a necessary constituent, that is; it enters 
as an clement into the organisaflon of the 
tissue, and whigh perhaps could not exist 
without its asfiocjiatcd water. We* have "in- 
stances in illustration in the other kingdoms 
of nature. Nitric and oxalic acid cannot exist 
insulated; and their most simple modes, perhaps, 
arc those of combination with water; abs^act 
this water, and their organization or composition 
is instantly broken up. Water may possibly 
play a Riimlar part in the composition oi certain 
of the living tissues ; and its abstraction may be 
one of the means resorted to by nature for the 
dl^intcgratiou of these tissues, previous to th^ 
removal as effe te matters from the systevngkb 
other cases, water, no doubt, is decompMm; 
and its elements—hydrogen and 'oxygqn — appiroh 
priated separately and individually to the conir 
pobitioii of lissuo. And even under such an 
appropriation the elements may be made sub- 
servient to disinlegiation, by reuniting the 
elements so as to form tho original compound. 

an illustration, sugar is a compound of car- 
bon, hydrogen, and oxygen. Tho affinity of 
sulphuiic acid for wuter is so great that it dis- 
poses the elements, thougli separate and distinct 
in a compound, to unite themsc'lves into water, 
which, w'heii so formed, iuimediatoly' combines 
with tho ueid, belting the carbon free. Hence 
strong sulphuric acid, added to sugar, becomes 
biaik, from the generation of water and the 
liberation of carbon. By some similar modes 
of opciation the disintegration of what maybe 
termed anhydrous organized principles may be 
effected, (a) 

The iiatludogy of the saccharine Ubbimilation 
and beerction lorms a sort oU introduction to the 
history of diabetes. In health the blood affords 
no evit^f-'uco of^thc existence of sugar actually or 
fully lorincd, even though sugar shbuld form a 
large proportion of the alinients. It is, there- 
fe)re, inferred that the baccharinc principle must 
be coTiveriiblc, by tiie agency of the primary 
assiiuilating functions alone, into the eonstitiicnt 
principles ot the blood. lipouthiB subject the 
author miikt's the following observations : — 

** Now, from tho relative composition of tho 
SHCchaiiue principle, and of the constituent prin- 
ciples ol the blood, it necessarily follows that 
the faculty of thus converting the saccharw 
priTK iple must constitute a distinct functii^ ; 
and, Rs a large propordoii of the food of all^iini- 
mals consists of modifications of the saocltvino 
principle,' this functioiv must be of tho most 
important kind. But, if the existences of such a 
function be admitted, it must be admitted also, 
that, like any other function, the assimilation d 
the saccharine principle may become deranged 
. or suspended ; that is, tho primary Mumilating 
organs may become unable to assimilate the 
saccharine principle. I need not say that this 
point is now nd longer a matter of uncertainty, 
us in the disease tq be uresently considered, 
namely, diabetes, sugar nks been repeatedly 
ascertained to exist on the sanj^uiferous system; a 
fact unequivAColly demonstrating that the a s si in i- 
lating organa had failed Xo convert the sacoha9:m 
aliment into the constituent principles oi[ too 
blood. As a further iUuslWLtLon of this ^^int 
wcynay state, that the first step of tho assimila- 


(a) According ^0 the mode d diii&t^gv 
in reference to water or its flemdnts, it woui 
no difiicult matter to name it appropriately. 
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tion of aHmentary mattei^ is accomplUhed by 
the teducing ftiiiction of the stomach. Now, the 
reduction of all the forms of the saccharine prin- 
ciple appears to be accompanied by the develop- 
ment of a low sugar ; which low sugar, in the 
healthy condition of the organs, is speedily con- 
verted into oleaginous, albuminous, and, perhaps, 
other matters. Hence, as the existence of sugar 
in the stomach is only momentary, its prcspuco 
in the healthy condition of the organ is with 
dilficulty detected. In diabetes, however, the 
reducinf function of the stomach is, for the most 
part, morbidly* ifctive, while the converting 
function is more or less suspended or paralyzed. 
In the diabetic stomach, therefore, sugar is found 
in large quantity, particularly when farinaceous 
fljiments haigi been taken ; and from the stomach 
the sugar readily passes into the sanguiferous 
sys^m, as. just stated. The ^rst step in tlie 
derangements, therefore, producing the disease 
called diabctM docs not consist, as some have 
supposed, in the development of sugar in the 
stomach, which is a natural process ; but in the 
greater or loss destruction of the converling 
and, consequently, of the still more important 
organizing functions of the assimilating organs. 

In the disease above mentioned tlic func tion 
by which the saccharine principle* is converfed 
into the constituents of chyle is suspended or 
destroyed. In other diseases, however, this 
important function is not destroyed, hut erro- 
neously exerted, and the consequence is, that 
many principles, some of them of a poisonous 
character, as, for instance, the oxalic arid, arc 
developed from the fiaerhariue pnneiph* during 
^the assimilating processes. Tlmt oxalic acid 
must be occasionally dcVcTopf'd in the syst(*m is 
evident from the fact that this acid is found in 
the urine when it has not hcen takt‘ii into the 
stomach. • Now, when we considci that oxalic 
acid, taken into the stomach, passes through the 
kidneys unchanged, and that those who take 
sugar in pxcoss are often liable to oxalate of 
lime concretions* there can he little doubt that 
the oxalic acid found in the urine is occasionally 
developed in the primary aRsunilatiiig organs, 
and most probably in tlie stoinai h itself.’' — 
Pages 11, ir>, l(j. 

In the hi'altliy state, Dr. Trout bedieves that, | 
during the processes of secondary ussirnilatinn, 
sugar never iorins a product. Tut in diabetes, 
in its advanced “sugar,” lie says, “is j 

not only developed during the convorsitui of the 
albuminous princn>les of the blou^ into the gela- 
tinous tlssi^s, hut also during the bcnondary 
assimilation of the gelatinous and i ven, piTluips, 
of the albuminous anti oleaginous tissuch. Moio- 
over, we eaimot doubt that the converting 
functions of tlie secondary assirnilH ting pjo( esses, 
like the converting functions of the primary 
assimilating processes aboxe mentioned, are liable 
to be erroneously exerted, and that various 
unnatural products are, in consequence, deve- 
loped in the system. Tor obvious reasons, how- 
ever, we know less of the unnatural products 
resulting from the derangements of the secondary 
than of the primary prq^csscs of nssimilation ; 
thdugh it is probable, from the following facts, 
that the oxalic and lactic acids are occask^nallv 
included among the unifatural matters rebulting 
from the derangements of the secondary as well 
as of the primary assimilating functions.*' — 
Page 16. 

Amongst the causes which produce the dis- 
ordered assimilation of the saccharine radical, at* 
least tW external exciting causes, Dr. Trout 
ranks cold, or exposure to the united inlluenceB 
of cold and moisture. There can bo no doubt 
that cold is a powerful agent ih exciting disease ; 
and this power seems to be much increased when 
• associated with moisture. Hence, a cold damp 
state of atmosphere soon brings the D^ost vigorous 
frame under its influence, and develops all the 
phenomena of di8eM|, ** Thus,'* says Dr. Trout, 
“ I have been distiflKy able to trace diabetes to 
exposure to cold, or sometimes to rheuQlatic 
atuoks brotight on by exposure to cold and 
mcditure.*'-«Pl^e 19, e 

Acoovding to the tathori mal«ria seems to be 


a powerflil e^cit^g oause/ipot only of mal- 
assimilation in but particularly of the 

saccljljarine principle’; in proof df which several 
intcicsting facts ih reference to prevalenoe of 
the Asiatic cholera, and of opidpniica in general, 
arb brought forward, but W sn account of which 
we must refer to the ' work itselfk ^ 

After tliesc preUmqidTy obsirvatlOrts tre arc 
furnished with' a Vbry luminouB and oxjflioit 
section on diabeteii The author uommeUces by 
lamenting the great want of preciMon ist the 
application of the term diabetes* Every fbrm of 
diseases, no matter how diHsimilar Ih character, 
have been all classed under the general t^rm 
diabetes. Such an application has led to much 
ecmfusion,, because a great number of diseases 
differing altogether in their nature, except in the 
mere accident of diurivsis — an inordinate flow of 
urine — have been hciue ednfounded with each 
(jther. Therefore, Dr. Trout proposes to rcjnstriet 
the term diabetes to those affections in which 
the urine is sjuchurine. “Hence,” he says, “1 
define diabetes to be a disease in which a sac- 
cliarini* state of th(* urine is the charactiTutic 
symptom.” -!•) 'I'hc characters of dia- 

betic urine ure given as follows : — 

“ Diabetic urine is almost always tjansparont)*’ 
and o*f a ])ale straw-colour. Its smell is com- 
monly faint ami peculiar, somewliat resembling 
sweet hay or milk, and its taste is usually sac- 
ehurine in a greater or less degree.* The specific 
gravity of diabetic urine has been stated to vary 
from I’OJO to T0.‘)() ; but 1 have once or twice 
seen the s])eeifie gravity of saccharine unno as 
low as TOlo (a), and many times as high aw 
l‘0.jo, or even" higher. The quantity of urea is 
soiiietimrs much diminished, though! have never 
met with a specimen iii whicli this principle was 
entirely absent ; ami, in sonic iiustaupcs, urea is 
.-.aid to exist in diabelie urine in greater projior- 
tion than natural. J.ithie acid is usually’ found 
Ml saccharine urine in gi eater or less quantity ; 
and in favoumhh* eases of the disi'ase the quan- 
tity’’ of this mill is often very considci able. The 
usual saline luatteis existing in the urine are 
met with in diabetic urine in nearly the saine 
1 dative pioportions as in health; but the abso- 
lute quantity ot saline lAatt^Ts, viewed in rohition 
to till* ([uantity of unm* passed, is much dimi- 
nished Som(‘Uinos di.ihctic urine contains a 
litth* blood, and not unireiiucntly albuminous 
matter analogous To that ot thylc. 1 have seen 
It also contain a white iiiilky-likc fluid, precisely 
similar to ehyle, which slowly .subsided to the 
bottom of the vcssi'l. In tins case the fermen- 
tative process was induced very rapidly in the 
urine ; the chylous matter apparently acting like 
yeast.” — Pages 21, ‘Jo. 

Another characteristic, however, and probably 
no less e.sseutial to constitute tlie real disease, is 
diuresis. Dr. I’rout calls this a “ most striking 
and almost constant pyraptoin.” There are coses, 
however, on record of the urine having a high 
specific gravity, and most of the other characters 
ot diabetic urine, loaded too witn sugar ; but yet 
the quantity was not above the natural average. 
Dr. Venables, in his lectures, (b) publish(*d in 
the Mvdicat Ga::ilfe, 18o8-3y, mentions two cases 
of this description, — one a married woman, about 
forty years ol age, lusty, and to all uppearanctf in 
good health;* when young she was very slender 
and dclicnte-looking. She had hud a bad con- 
finement, to which she attributed her then bad 
state of health. The urine was of a pale straw 
colourj^ or inclining to green ; tho smell of the 
morning urine not sensibly sweet ; that passed 
after dinner had softicwhat of the sweetish smell 
of newly -mown hay. Taste of the morning 
urine not sensibly sweet ; tliat passed after had 
something of tho sweetish taste. 


_ (a) “ I have aeon an instance in which tho spe- 
cific gravity of diabetic urine was as low as 1*010. 
This urine distinctly and rapidly uQSierwent the 
vinous fermentation.** ^ 

(b) Chemical Ilistoryf Pathology, &c., of 
Diabetes, Calculus, Sec* 

(To bo oonUnaed.) " 


Lit(BW$ Lmng Apt. Ko*391. Boston, T7.S* 
This enterpriiing pro4uQ^0i|df'<yUrTratiisaUantio 
brothroif’ is foi tho molt part eclectic in its 
nature, and odnaists of a aummaty and selection 
from the most approrad periddidals of the day. 
Hence it may Ip looked upon not only as a type, 
but an epitome, of tho oinxnnt literature and the 
scientific progress of tho otfO/ 

The number befbre no U '’"wholly occu- 

pied with the history of tlie ©tbor diseovery, 
with a statement of I>r* Horton's original in- 
vestigations, and with the results that accrued 
to himself and thopublic ^erefVom. Dr. Morton's 
is, unhappily, not a solitary instance o^ desrotion 
to iicionce being the source of much Vl^prldly 
sucrifice ; and pitiuhlc, indeed, is it to flud that 
tho mau who hit upon tho novel and startling 
moans of alleviating human suffering in its 
greutest extrrinitics should himself be made a 
vicytiiu by tne very means wherewith he was 
honourably seeking to benefit an obless mankind. 
Yt’t such IS tho rnelancholly fact. Dr. Morton's 
personal devotion to the great praiitical truth he 
was ddbtiaed tq elucidate so diverted hint from 
the more immediate pursuits of Ills profession, 
and involvcfthim in so much pecuniary obligation, 
that the close of his brilliant labours fouii^ him 
almost withoai a patient, and in a condition of 
complete insolvency. Added to these things, 
the fair fame of the niartyr-diacovcrcr was at- 
tempted to be sullied by one ad'^entiircr or an. 
another, who was anxious to snatch some portion 
of tlio laurel that in all fairness should have 
decuratod but out* brow. The cose, however, is 
not singular ; for every Columbus that can make 
an egg stand on end, there are twenty addle- 
headed imitators that ran make the experiment 
and the discovery after having been taught how. 

A Dr. Jackson, to whom Dr. Morton com- 
municated his discoveries as they were suc- 
cessively made, and from whom he received 
occasional pecuniary assistance, has been the 
chief candidate fur tho credit that should attach 
Itself to Dr. Morton singly. 

Wc make the following extract in vindication 
of tho character and claims of the one, and as a 
fitting exposure of the unjust and ungenerous 
absumptioii of the other 
“1. Dr. Jackson does not appear at any time 
to have made any discovery in regard to other 
which was not in print iu Great llritain some 
years bclore. 

“ 2. Dr. Morton, in 1846, discovered the facte, 
before unknown, that ether would prevent the 
pain of surgical operations, and that it mi^ht be 
given in sullic.icill quantity to effect this purpose 
without danger to life. He first established 
tlieso facts by numerous operations on teeth, md 
afterwards induced the surgeons of tho hospital 
to demonstrate its general apijlicsbility and im- 
portance ill capital operations. 

“ 3. Dr. Jackson appears to have had^ the 
belief that a power in ether to prevent pain in 
dental operations would be discovered. lie ad- 
vised various jiersnns to attempt tho discovery. 
Jiut neither they nor he took any measures to 
that end ; and tlie world remained in entire 
ignorance of both tho power and safety of other 
until Dr. Morton made his experiments 

“ 4. ’I'he whole agency of Dr. Jackson in the 
matter appears to consist only in his having made 
certain suggestions, which led or aided Dr, 
Morton to make the discovery— a discovery 
which had for some time been the object of his 
labours and researches.” — Pp. 565. 

KOYAI. MBIHCAI. AND CHIRUlieftCAL 
SOCiETV. 

CASE OF A FATIKNT IN ^JIOM A FOEBIUN BODY HAD 
BEEN INTBODUOSn INTO THE PELVIS THBOVOK 
THE VAGINA, AND A DESOttIPTION OP A BtiOOBSS- 
FUL OPEBAriON POK IT-I BBBfOVAL. 

By J. C* W. L^er, M.D., Physician- AooOHs 
cheur, and John Hilton, F.Rf,S., AasiBtati^ 
Burgeon to Guy’s Hospital* v * 

B. P., aged thirty-four, tall and ^eliclite.wAB 
admitted into .4(10 hoi^ltal Dmnliex dly 
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On June previouf, whilst in the act of 

ItNlMlIg* eome ointment with e bone netting 
Wii^ to the Tagina, she was disturbed, and sit- 
dowp suddenly, forced tlie mesh through 
ibiVagina, out of sight, and subsequently be- 
Mmd reach of the Anger. Froin^hat jperiod she 
ilMirienoed severe pain in the right side of the 
ttilviB and leg of the same slde^ the axtremitj 
ilfling frequently numbed and oold; the pain 

f a^avated by any sudden movement. When 
itted, she was much ezhaqsted hy qontinued 
(ring s the right lower Umb w^led; the 
ImSk the eoursB of the groht scihlio nerve* 
midtnrition was painfn} and mfiloult. On 
mMUBinetion per v»pin§m, a resisiSxlg substance 
iM)i|^/eU lying obliquely withih the pelvis tq 
Die light of the VBjriiia, end strsUilung, appa- 
lently* ftum the right iinhiatie tgbexosity to the 
gaoro^liao svnohondrqajjs of the 'same side. The 

K emi heuth^ the patient was* attended to, 
intproved %ndfir the employment of tonic 
ivestmentf with local wnodynes. When , exa- 
mined by Mif Kilton* the foreign body was found 
to OpOnpV the position noticed and could 


M lell thrimgh the vagina, recWm, or bladder, 
to the right of thoNe viscera. , On the 24th 
r the eipomtion for its removal was 
by Mr. Hilton, who oat down upon 


ihe h^y through the vagina, and, after a fruit- 
ImedUampt to remove it entire, passed a noose 
ffoinditdQ qs to include scvorally the upper and 
IglM portions of the mesh. These were tlicn 
PUNmntmy removed with a pair of dressing for- 
having been previously divided wiili a puir 
*^1110110 furcepi. The upper portion jiicnsuied 
Ulinohes; the lower, one inch and five eighths 
\ Isngth { the breadth and thicknesb of the ob- 
qt were severally one quuricx aud ono- eighth 
* an inch. The operation was iollowt‘d by con- 
Jlderable constitutional disturbance, aud hoiue 
laeal inflammation of the uerous and areolar tis- 
giesi requiring the free exhibition of opium, mer- 
SUfy» and other appropriate remedies. iShe, liow- 
sver, rallied subacquontly, and left the hospital 

S uite well on Tobruary 22. The authors con- 
luded their paper with pome lemarks on the 
niity of the case, and other points of interest 
issooiated with it. 

oasn OF nnascTioN of ths scafulx. 

By W* Fergusson. F.H,(\S.E., Professor of Sur- 
gery in King's College, London. 

W. H., aged thirty-three, was admitted 
|j|i^ King's College Hospital on January 1 d, 1 847. 
Ila had sufFered from diseaso of the right 
•bouldor-joint for seven years, when the ex- 
ipnilW was amputated at the articulation, at 
Pitt Hospital, and a port of thi glenmd 
fivity was at the same time removed. Hv re> 
covered, but became the subject oi abscess en tlie 
^ Ifont of the chest about twelve mouihs ahei- 
wards. On admission into King's (’olb Ilos- 
the whole shoulder was eiilurgcd, and the 

K tissues hypcrti ophied ; a great man} hstu- 
opeiiings existed in the pectoral region, and 

S pr tne clavicle, which discharged c opiously. 

viUg determined on the propriety of removing 
Dm scapula entire, tho author proceeded to ope- 
ygtq on the 6th of February, 1847. The jiationt 
was put under the influence of ether, aud thi' 
glgvMa^as hrst exposed, and divided about two 
iisqhe#num its acromial extremity with a saw ; 
UIIOtbefi||uafision extended along the spine of the 
•oapulaT and a Ibird in the course of the old 
Oioatrix. Bonus further diasoction, and a divi- 
rion of the at^hing muscles, enabled the ope- 
rator to oempiete the excision, the subclavian 
aitei;y being the while compressed over the first 
rib. Tho axillary and other arteries wore tied, 
and the wound waa i;ib>8ed with stitches. Tlic 
patient's recovery was satisfactory, and umit- 
tsnded by anything deserving particular notice. 
On May 6 he was sent into the country, imd a 
laeent account reports him to be well «iid fai, 
though still ocoasionally troubiind with small ab- 
aqqssas on the breast. After maceration, tin 
bone sgthlbited a hypertrophied condition ; the 
remaining portion of the gfonoid cavity was ca- 
riouf, sad mar^ was surrounded a mass of 
naw oiii4d1n«ltag. Tha authm ooncludod with 


some observations on the interest attaching to the 
case, flrom tho rarity and formidable character of 
the operation required for the relief of tho dis- 
ease, and its succci^sful issue. 

BBPOBT OF A CAS^ IN WUIOU OABTUOTOMT WAS 

FXfUrOBMKP FOR Ttth XebW OF OUSXJtUCTION 

OF Tun nowfitiS. 

. By ft. Druitt, F.R.C.S.E. 

1, B.t n delicate boy* aged cloven, had, at 
the end of February lust, anjqttack of inflamma- 
tion of the bowels, which yielded to the use of 
calomel, Hover's powder, and purgatives. On 
April 1 the au^or Vag requested to see him for a 
similar attack, which resisted the treatment be- 
fore adopted, 'Vomituqg supervened, and tho 
bowels were obstinately constipated. The belly 
was tense, but tho cniof pain and tenderness 
were referred to one spot— a little bolow and to 
j^be left of the umbikeus. The use of purgatives 
merely excited vomiting, and the rejected matter 
assumed a yellow, liquid character, and had a 
stercoraceuus smell. The symptoms varied but 
little, the btonmeh rejecting almost everything 
l)Ut milk mid soda- water until the 9th, when the 
pdkient appeared txrcssivcly exhausted. After 
this he rallied, but tho bowels were unmoved; 
and ns every roaisonnble measure had been re- 
sorted to, without success, to procure thrfir eva- 
cuation, us tl.e tenderness continued fixed to the 
same spot, and as there was evidently ii distended 
state of prohiibly both tho stomach and neigh- 
bouring portion of inlestinc, it was ultimatidy 
det(Timned that up. operation for the relief of the 
supposed internal straugulutiou bhould be r< - 
sorted to. On the I4lh the iiiitlioi* lucordingly 
opened the abdomen by nii imision along the 
lincu alba, below the umbduus, and u distinct 
baud i>uii-dooii discoMUid, binding down llu in- 
testine. This was libeiated; but almost simuU 
liituously the bov^el gave uay at u i>oinl I iwei 
down, Its contents esLaping into the pr iiioneal 
cavity. This apertuTo was found and sccined ; 
but the patient survive d only two hours and a 
half. On examining the abdomen aftei death, 
there w'ere o\ idont tiaies of formci pciitonitis, 
in the form of extensive adhesions. I he whole 
of the large intebtine, and u poitionof the ileum, 
were p de, contracted, ugd empty. The leniaiii- 
ing portion of the small intebtine, up to the duo- 
denum, was reddened, enormously distended, j 
and filled 'with liquid feculent matter. The 
Btomin h was also greatly distended. The scat of 
stricturis w'hero the hand was di\iiUfl, wms 
marked and abrupt. Tin* iih crated opLiiing was 
in the ileum, not far from the lower Mllachnicnt 
of the btind. The autlioi Lonsidcjid that an j 
earlier operation would have afloiikd a iiMson- | 
able pio‘'y)cit of a siKcossful I'.sue, 

ON nil ‘“ivii (u nil* moon \m» mi si ms in 
ANTMAIS Ki/mn ll\ in XIIMt AM) Jl\ in.MllM.. 
13y(J.( lulliver, F.ll.S , SuigiMi to the Jhiyid 
llegmnril ot lloisi (juiuds. 

Thoauthoi cornmenci d his juipei by some cx- 
trarts from the “'Iriatise on tlie Hlood, Jnilarn- 
mution, and (Hinsbot AV'^ound'- ni which Mr. 
Ilunter advociilcs the (bxtiine that spontaneous 
coagulation of the bloorl, ns will as tin coii- 
triutihty of inubde. arc distioycd in aniimilH 
hunted to death. Tlu authors especial object 
wps to demouHlrate experimentally that thelattei 
opinion is utvaiiance with his owri observations, 
several of w'hich he quotes. In tin first, a haii' 
was run dow n and killed by haru i s . she be- 
came very stiff' within a lew minutes after death. 
The lieart was found, on examination afterwards,' 
to be hard and contracted, and contaiiie'd some 
small clots of blood. In tho second observation, 
likewise upon a hunted hare, ilie plienomenu 
were similar ; but the amount of coagulum was 
greater, in consequence of the iirecaution having 
been taken to place a ligature around the root of 
the heart and lungs before excision. The fibrin 
preseiiti'd the usual appearance under the micro- 
scojie. The third observation was made on a 
hunted stag, which fell dead after a hard run. 
Some blooa was obtained from the throat, which 
was cut ; and this presented, 4hree days after- 
wards, some shapeless and rather soft clots, 

I amounting to about a third of its whole bulk ; 


but there was no sign of putridity. The heart 
Was likewise contracted and hard. As regards 
the stiffening of the muscles, the author has beo n 
informed, by observing stug-huntors, that this 
oonditioii speedily supervenes whore the animal 
is hunted to death. Anali^ous phenomena were 
noticed in cooks filled by ^hting. 

ON TUB XNVBBTXNn FIBBOUB OU FASCIA 

OF THB HEABT. 

By Robert Lee, M.H., F.R.S, 

In prosecuting his disseeti^s of the *heYves of 
the heart, the author found thift the great dif- 
ficulty in displaying them arose ftom the presence 
of a dense fibrous membrane or fascia,’ interposed 
between the serous membrane and t^ muscular 
substance. He gave a brief description of this 
fibrous membrane in a paper "On tlie Nervous 
System of the^Heart,'^ read before the Royal 
Society on the 26th of May, 1 847. In the present 
coinmiinicntion he enters more fully into the 
mode of displaying this fibrous investment of the 
heart, describes its afipearancc and structure, its 
Trlativc thickness and firmness of attachment In 
different pails, and the strong though slender 
fibres W'hich pass, from its inner surface, and 
form a stroma, binding together the bloodvessels 
and nerves, and accompanying them between 
the muscular fasciculi throughout the entire 
walls of the heart, from the outer surface to the 
lining membrane. Tho author exhibited five 
(iraw'ings and seven preparations, demonstrating 
the cxistenec of this fascia in the hearts of the 
larger (piadrupi ds, and in the hoarts of children 
of the ages of si.x and nine years, as well as ot 
the adult. He statq^ that it is found, also, in 
the lieiiits of birds. IL-* remarks that it is this 
fuNcia which gives to the heart tlio ^reat firmness 
noticed by Mi. lliiiitci ; and that it must have 
great luflueiiLe in preventing dilatation and rup- 
ture of the organ during violent exertion. He 
thinks it of not Icsh iiUtrest in a pathological 
point of vifW, since it is iinpo'^sible t(» avoid sus' 
[jccting thuf iheumalie inflammation of the heart 
hii'j its priiK ipal and pi unary seat in this dense 
fibroll^ membrane; and he suggests that'dila- 
tation of the heart may be owing to a change in 
ihi'i nifmhiane analogous to that which, in the 
sclerotu coat of the eye, gives rise to sinpliyloma 
Slid other diseases of that organ. 

At tlio opening of the procpccUngs of tlie 
evening, It w^iiH announced P^y the secretary, that 
thii ty-n\ue volumes of W'orks had been presented 
to tlie librarytsiace the last meeting, in eonse- 
qiieiict of a list of desiderata having been dis- 
tiibulod amongst the lellim's of the society. 
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MEDICAL MEN AND FRIENDLY 
. SOCIETIES. 

Tnw medical men of Dorsetsiiire have cotnmenced 
a crusade against Friendly Societies. We approve 
of their object, for surely no charitable seem- 
ing veils so much ifljustic© to medical men 
as the dispensary aqd club system, imw pre- 
valent throughout the country. Eithe#' the sya- 
tem must be nadc so complete os to embrace 
all sections of society, and medictil men beooihe 
stipendiary civil officers, or it muqt be rqpreseed. 
No middle cour8P«*can be accordant with th^ 
true interests of the profession. Notoriety is fm 
important ingredient towards professional sne- 
cess, hepce surgeons areri|pipted to givolhribr 
unpaid services to such s^letles, white they ore 
at the same time emsrting under the cottviotloll 
of being aecesao|ie8 to a large private and 
fessional ixyustioe* Diqpensfviry piMtlDe (q « 
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jiaJf uyim(}«tion--it is the lacriilee of present 
jnteMt nt the shrine of future advantages. The 
Mcrifioe is a galling faot— the advantage is often 
an Illusion. It is another phase of that pcrcii- 
nial deception — to-morrow ! A man feels each 
that he prescribes for un eleemosynary 
patient that he is doing a qusstionable act ; but, 
perhaps* he may make a lucky case : his kindness 
and tenderness to the suffering poor may slip 
into observation— his skill may become the topic 
of teartable tattle— the squire's lady, who is the 
i^hairutoman o^ ^visiting society, may desire to 
apnsuU hha on the case of some croaking vale- 
tudinarian* who has for a long time been a 
recipient of hebdomadal soup ; and then he will 
have an opportunity to recommend his medical 
proficiencT by his best drawing-room bow, and 
^*dbing good by stealth may blush to hnd it 
fame,'' In truth* It is not possible to conceive 
ip how mahy niodes ho may get into practice,* 
and, therefore, he takes a dispensary, a unitn, 
ei e olub. Alas ! for the dignity atoicdicino I 
** To what bsiie uses may it cumo sn*tst !" 

(Hubs are hermaphrodite societies— they %re 
neither mercenary nor charitable— they feed 
neither our vanity nor our purse. A surgeon to 
a dispensary, who work# for nothing, may pos- 
sibly be called humane, hut who ever got a 
character for humanity that physicked the poor 
at half-a -crown a Case ^ The I’alculation is too 
nice— the value of the service is ground down 
too tine — it looks like a dAjperaU*, giiping, ciit- 
and-cut calculation on both sides— it is coining 
blood to drachmas ; and ytl who could ever say 
that the surgeon found it a profit? And then 
how foolish a medical man must look, who 
taking a club by way of experimont, discovers 
one of his toad y*old paying i)atienis in the face 
of his first applicant ! 

The Dorsptflhire practitionors liave contented 
themselves with protesting against the indis- 
cnmiiiate admission of persons of the rank of 
tradesmen, itc., into these friendly societies ja 
and, although we are pleased to obsfyrvi* any signs 
of resistance, yet wc believe that tin; system, 
being partial, is unsound and injurious, and 
ought to be condemned. It is diflicuU U> draw 
the limit, oi*to assign the conditions. No sub- 
ject demand^ graver tV)n8ido) ution from the pro- 
fession, and we trust that such consideration h 
will speedily roceire. • 

A oountry association has been estahlishod in 
Dorsetshire, under the auspices of Mr. Salter and 
Mr. Spooner, for this and other alliod purposes ; 
and wo should greet with approbation the insti- 
tution of similar associations in all the other 
counties. 

Wc cannot leave this sflbjcpt without stating 
Ihftt the meeting adopted a suggestion U> me- 
morialise the Home Soc/ctory, announcing their 
** approvc^t of t/une prittetpies of medical Ugitlaiion 
whwh hffve keen adopted by the accredited eections 
of our prtfeeeion in 

The profession would hail an early settlement 
of the question of Medical Reform witli delight, 
as It ft^mds in the way of many other pro- 
foasional qaeitions * imperatively demanding a 
aoltttioa* Al^claaaes, and especially the general 
prae^tioners, should make as great effort to re- 
move this stumbling-block; while it stands in 
the way, every other grievance will remain in 
abeyance* We 8haU;|iot be able to raisttkp^I^^i*^ 
upon two ialportant subjects wlw any 
prOH^t of success. There must not only be 
u n a nimit y of oipiiion but singtonaM of purpose, 
or cm mcNIt eflbvm w bo inefl^two* 


THE IMPORTANCE OF HAVING QUALI- I 
FIED MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS ON ! 

BOARD EMIGRANT SHIPS. 

It is a source of no small •satisfaction to us to 
find that the Government is determined to ubo 
its best efforts to prevent n recurrence of that 
fearful mortality amongst the pdksengcrs of emi- 
grant ships which prevailed last year, « AVhiUt 
the public papers teemed with accounts of the 
ravages of disease amongst the emigrants, the 
real cause of ship fever was not stated, but it 
was principally attributed to the famine fever 
which was prevailing at the same timo in Ire- 
land. While wo admitted that this, to a certain 
extent, contributed to the mortality, yet wu said 
that it was not the principal cause ; and we fur- 
ther stated it to be our firm conviction, that the 
condition of the ships themselves, the neglect of 
proper superintendence over tho passengers, and 
the want of qualified medical practitioners on 
board to combat disease when it appeared, were 
tho main things which produced the terrible 
mortality. For a considerable lime our efforts 
wcre^unsecondcd by any of the med/cal periodi- 
cnlb, uccnsional staternonts only appearing in 
their columns of the frightful havoe which death 
was making amongst ship piiisscilgers, and tho 
prevailing opinion was promulgated, that the 
sister country was the Jhns et origo mail. That 
error is now exploded, and we are Imppy ti» say 
thul our opinions li.ive been adopted by the 
Govcmmriit, which has recently piihliaht*d some 
good regulul ions in lefereiiee to emigrant vessels. 

During the year IS 17 the number of peisoms 
wdio left the British isles to settle lu Danadti was 
three times greater than in the pluvious buusou, 
and up to the 1st of November, as far inland as 
Montreal, one emigrant in seven had died. 
Many, however, wdio proi. ceded to other places 
sickened on the road and died, so that the aetuni 
mortality was one in five. It is said, by those 
who have hud opportunities of examining the 
subject, that only Ihree or four shipis curried 
Hurgeons, ao that nciirly the whole of this large 
number expired without leceiviug medical aid. 
Had this been piovided, wa‘ cannot douht tliat, 
even in veHfftls wdiere pirsons eaiiied on hoard 
the latent olcracntH of lever which subsequently 
developed themselves, they would have been so 
speedily checked as to liave produced but little 
injury. 

But in many ships there is no reason whatever 
to suppose that either typhus or dysentery was 
embarked, and the fever wdiich subsequently 
appeared is sufficiently accounted for by the 
filthy condition of the ship's hold, the over- 
crowding of the steerage, defir ieiit ventilation, 
and improper diet. In some vessels the pas- 
sengers often did not cupk their provisionj|^ 
either from laziness, carelessness, or obstacles 
thrown in ihqjr way. Frequently tha passen- 
sengers, in obejing the calls of nature, did so in 
tho hold, or in thoir slecfsing berths ; and they 
would not permit the captain or crew to come 
* amongs^ tliem, afraid of beingwashed or of going 
on deck. They were in oonscqusnce often 
smoked out, and, as a natural result, those who 
wore too weak cither to move or to be carried on 
deck often died from suffocation. Tho un- 
Tortunato survivors, when landed, wore odfia- 
polled, most of them, to go into different hos- 
pitals jn the colony, and thus become a sotirce of 
great expense to the mither oountry. In the 
year 1847 the expenses of tho Grease Island 
quarantine establishment and of the different 
emigrant hospiuls ainounted to£100^<)$0|,irlifoh 
is xirtiMi tlm El ‘fyi 


senger that left Britain for Canada. TWi 
cnqrmous outlay for attendance on tho sick has 
been necessary in consequence of tho cupidity of 
merchants and the supineness of Government; 
for had there been a medical officer on board 
every ship, to enforce hygienic rules and to at-« 
tend those who became the victims of disease, 
not a tithe of the sum would have been voquired. 
Hliipownerg, however, appear to hftve cared little 
for human life or for the public puase, SO long Ua 
they were pecuniarily benefited. The apirit of 
avarice was destitute of all ** bowels insswr,” 
and cared not if countless hecatombs of TletUtts 
wore sacrificed, so that it might gratk^m>Smnsd 
lust for gold. 

Hence it besame the duty of the Government / 
to interpose its authority, and to propound eusii 
regulations as should hrnceforth go fiftr to pfe* 
vent pauper emigrant^ becoming the prey of 
mammon-loving merchants. In hll probabilt^, 
for the future, nearly every emigrant ship bouim 
for the American continent will carry a surgeon; 
though Labouchere was tearful that a suf- 
ficient number could not be found to m^et the 
wants of all the passenger voasels leaving our 
shores. 

Tlie regulations resjiecting emigrant ships to 
Australia require that every vessel shall have* 
a surgeon- superintendent on board, appointed 
by the oommissioners, for the purpose of watch- 
ing over the welfoi'e of the passengers, both fai 
health and sickness. Already an appeal has 
been made to tho members of tho profession, 
and those who are desirous of employment are 
requested to send thoir applications to the Co- 
lonial Land and Emigration Office. Tho remutti- 
ration consists of a free cabin passage out, and 
ten shillings a head on all passengers landed 
alive. Wo should have felt greater satisfaction 
if the commissioners had been a little more 
explicit 08 regards the qualifications of the can- 
didates, as all that is said on this score ifi, that 
they are to submit testimonials of their medical 
skill and general character ; and they are, else, 
to undergo an examination by the board's medi- 
cal examiner. There is not a word said about a 
diplom*! ; and to substitute private tesUmoniak 
for it will not bet satisfactory to the profCksioDt 
even when backed by an official medical docu* ' 
mont from the Colonial Land and Emigration 
Office. Out of 20,000 qualified practitioners in 
Great Britain and Ireland, the/e would be no lack 
of applicants, with the prospect of fair remu^ 
neration for services rendered ; and the commis- 
sioners ought certainly to select only those who 
have received authority to practise from a me- 
dical corporation. Perhaps it has been thought 
that paying by the “poll,” instead of the old- 
fasliioned way, will ensure good medical attonrf- 
ance, as the “surgeon” will feel it his inttWit 
to land as many alive as possible. 

The commissioners havevery prop^ly^iwcfod 
their attention to the clothing gttfi victualling p 
the emigrants. The males arc td fiimish them* 
selves with two complete suits of fXtorfov 
clothing, six shirts, six pairs of stocking^ and 
two pairs of B||pe%; the females are to guppiy ^ 
themselves with six shifttik^wo fiannel petH^tii 
sU pairs of stockings, two of shoos, 
gowns. Bach person must also bring two 
of soap, and a supply of towels and fl^ta* "Piay 
are to be viatuallod in masses of six or aight 
each ; children between one imd fourteen aaa 
receive half fations. WhUe in port, and for ttaja 
or two days afterwards, if 
to ^ issu^ for each adult ona M PKfc 
meat, tea pound of aoft hfoad^ itf 
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IK^toloQla with a suitable supply of Tcgetables, in 
ll«tt €f salt and preserved moat, and of the 
ilottira >U0t, raisins, rice, and peas. An ample 
tl4ipl)r of medical comforts, to be issued at the 
dUimtion of the sifrgeon, is to be placed on 
boerda consisting of oatmeal, arrowroot, aago, 
preserved meats, lemon-juice, wine, brandy, pre- 
served milk, Ac. Women who may be nursing 
may have a pint of stout each day, if ordered by 
the surgeon, who will also use the preserved 
milk foi^ keeping the health of the younger 
children. The dietary scale for the voyage seems 
amplp, hnd well adapted for preserving the 
health of the passengers. 

If such regulations had been adopted last year 
in the ships which sailed for the Ameiican coast 
laden with the poor of England and Ireland, how 
much sickness mighthavebeen prevented, and how 
many lives might have then spared ! Emigration 
has too long been employed as a means o*f getting 
rid of the superfluous population, without 
•ny reg||d being paid to the welfare of those 
who ‘vwnmtarily banish themselvi^B from their 
fa t he r land. We trust a new era has arrived,’*] 
and that under the operation of a more benign 
aystem the poor, the colonies, and the profession 
will be simultaneously benefited. The emigrant- 
ship surgeon, after he has arrived at his dcstina- 
nation, will, in general, feel it his interest to 
remain in the colony, where he a ill find ample 
eoope for the exercise of his talents, and liberal 
remuneration for his labours ; thus professional 
•kill will not be confined to the old country, 
where too frequently it exists unnoticed and 
l|prewardod, but will bo transplanted to places 
where it is needed, appreciated, and remunerated. 
For our own part we think it as incumbent on 
the benevolent to send out medical missionaries 
as it is ministers of Christianity; and wc should 
be glad to see the members of our profession as 
anxious to extend to the colonics the sound 
doctrines of medical science, as some arc to pro- 
pagate the opinions of a religious sect. 


It is not an afikir of officials, but of system 
No honest man acquainted with the workings of 
the body can feel anything but disgust at the 
bitter and envious vituperations which have 
been uttered in the name of public good by such 
s^iimated disoppointments as Marshall Hall 
against tho Marquis of Nortliampton and Dr. 
Roget.* To believe these avengers of privatq 
griefs in the name of public wrongs, all that is 
deficient or faulty in the society lies at the door 
of the noble president and the distinguished 
secretary. The answer is especially cosy. With 
such a system in action there could be no better 
results. There are neither men, nor funds, nor 
laws, which bear a better working ; and all that 
is necessary to shoiif tho efficiency of the two 
retiring oflicers will be (without any larger 
changes of plan) to supply them with successors, 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Tax claims and merits of our principal scientific 
society is one of the subjects destined never to 
receive in English journals a fair discussion. It 
comep too near to the business and bosom of all 
, writers to get fair play from any. These AVTiters, 
beside, disciplined^to factions, more or loss 
t^lraapeotable, to whose watchwords everything 
bends; and those outside arc either tooindifierent 
^ too envious to exercise and deliver a sound or 
luiprcgudiced judgment. From time to time 
equabblea illustrative of this truth are forced 
Soto notoriety, a sample of which^tho contemp- 
tible brawl associated witfi the names of Hall 
still in the public*s remembrance ; 
^ whil^feeling a very thorough indifierence 
tho personal relations of the society, which 
have thus o|fb i been unworthily and even 
meanly dfegllll into public discussion, we have 
never ffitted to think that in its public character 
an^earings them was much that asked for con- 
aidmation, with not tittle lhab [demanded im- 
provement. The ffifbyal Society is not an 
adequate exponent of* Britislf science. It is 
behind its time, and even behind its own men. 
It is a bad aid and worse representative. It does 
not command one-half thejrnaehiimry it should, 
and what it dofl command h Hails to half use. 
It Is the small, inert, tnd illfqmisnc^ exponent 
of a great, Tigorelia,hnd affluent mentbl kdtion. 
It wants filhinge ondzepairi oTj^indeed^ gMstei 
®iiher--^p©orgsiii»atioii. 


dition of all our scicntillc societies to be con- 
vinced that tho “ Royal ” must beqome Na- 
tional *' and lake support from the Government, 
like the Institute of France, if it would dis- 
play the uses which the present times require 
from It. To the objection of ** dependence " we 
attach no iiqportance. Government now is so 
identified with the public interest, and so di- 
rectly responsible to public opinion, that no 
illicit or unworthy influence is to be anticipated 
from it in tlie neutral territory of science. 

THE BERNCASTLE TESTIMONIAL. 

[To the Kdlini of the Medical Timet ] 

Sill,— Enclosed is the •uhscription list of sub- 
scribers to the Berncasfle Testimoniar’ Fund. I 
forward it to you, requcsling the favour of a place 
for it in your journal. 

Subscriptions continue to drop in, but, if those of 
your readers vibo may be desirous of becoming con- 
tributors would have the goodness to take an early 
opportunity of forwarding their scverol sums to 
me, it would greatly facilitate the closing of the 
account. 

I remain, Sir, your’s very obediently, 

CiiAiiLEs ViiLSOK Steel. 

Lewisham, June 27. 


on June 9. The Marquis of Northampton read 
an addrem announcii^ his resignation of the 
presidency, after holding it for a period of ten 
years, ana stated that tho Earl of Kmo had been 
nominated as the future praldent. oppo- 

sition to the present system adopted by the 
council, of selecting a ceHain numbm of gentle- 
men for election as fellows, was maatfeMed by 
Mr. 4itephens. This gentteman, m a meon 
which took him more tlian an hour to dsuvw, 
entered into a dry and desultory account of what 
he considered to be the legal m«»thod of election. 
His remarks were received with great impatience 
and opposition by those present. His motion for 
an adjournment, seconded by Dr. Lee, 'was ngja- 
tived by a large majority of the fellows.* The 
balloting then took place, and fourteen gentle- 
men wore duly elected. The lateness of the 
period at which ^fr. Syme withdrew his name 
has been the moans of keeping out of the annual 
list the name of another gentleman, who, but for 


We have only to look at tho miserable con-A circumstance, would have doubtless been 


LIST or SUMSCttlBEllS 10 TJlE * gg] 
'lESriMONlAL.” 

Dr. J. A Wilson, at Guy^s Hospital 
W. M. Hollis, E»q., Lewisham .. 

Ditto from friends 

9. Ainslie, Esq , Lewisham 
Ditto from friends . • 

C. W. Steel, Esq., Lewisham , 

H Corbould, Esq , Islington 
F. J. Corbould, Esq., Suflolk-place 
E. Unwm Berry, Esq., 7, James-street 
Dr. Lashmar, Croydon 
H. B„ “ Fiat J ustitia” 

J, li T. ^troughs, Esq , Lee 

W. S., Croydon 

jF. C. Batt, Esq., Abfrgavenny .. 

M, Haiisby, Esq , Abergavenny .. 

W . Steel, Esq., Abergavenny 
Elines y. Steel, Esq , Abergavenny' 

8. H. Steel, E^q . M.B., Abergavenny 
R. Steel, Esq., Blaenavon •• 

Dr. Elliotson, F. K.S , 

Samuel Lane, Esq- 1, Groavenor- place 
W. Clark, Esq., Sdtton .. .. 

W. Allison; Esq , East Retford , . 

R. Espie, Esq., R.N. **jr ** 

A. D. Harsion, Esq., Islingloil . . 

T. Salt, £sq., Dunmow, Essex . . 
CVRow, Esq., msdioal student, Dunmow, 
iS* 8. Wise, £sq.ffl|anbury . . 

A. S 

E. Roberts, Em., Sydenham 
J. Monckton, ^q., Brqpohlsy 
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GOSaiP OF TlIEyVBEK. 


itT.— The meatiug it 
eleiAiohipiraUlowB lopk pbea 


^oted. At the conclusion of the business the 
society and^eir friends dined together at the 
FreemasojP^Tavem, Lord Northampton pre- 
siding, supported by the Earl of Rosse. On the 
pix^sident’s health being drunk with all the ho- 
nours, his lordship alluaed feelingly to the period 
of hiH ])re6iclency, which was, he said, endeared 
to him by many happy remembrances. 

Thu Noutueun Asylum.— The annual meeting 
of the governors, subscribers, and friends of the 
Northern Asylum for the Blind and the Deaf and 
Dumb, Wellington-placc, Pilgrim-street, Now- 
co-sde, was held in the forenoon of Friday week. 
The chair wo^ taken by the Rev. Dr. Gllfy, Hie 
knowledge and intelligence of the cliildren ex- 
cited general surprise and gratification. In the 
hcnptures they were well pounded ; and they 
cxhibitt'd considerable proficiency in grammar, 
arithmetic, and geography. Tlio mutes (there 
arc no blind children now in the establishment) 
weic told to exemplify their acquair'ance witlj 
the word “ catch.*’ One lad wrote that “ hebad 
seen a man catch fishes at North Charlton.” 
Another, going a step beyond, affirmed that he 
hud caught fishos himself at home with a hook.” 
A thud wrote, “Thomas Henderson (one of the 
mutes) oltcn ca’ches mice in a trap.” A girl, 
to show that she knew tlic use of the word 
“ and,” inscribed on the board—” LouisPhilippe 
and thq Oueen of France fed from France, lest 
they should be killed or put in prison” (so that 
pobtical new# finds its way, if not to the ” ^ars,” 
to the‘mindB of even the young ladies of a deaf 
and dumb asylum)! Tho word “both* was 
“ spoken” with the fingers to one of the boys ; 
mid he instantly wnotis “ Both my father and my 
brothci are pitmen at Willington.” 

The PojATKCuNic Institution. — Mr. J. 
Baggs, who is known to the scientific world as 
the inventor of electro printing, has comiacnqe<i 
at this uistitution a scries of lectures, assisted by 
an enormous apparatus, on the- phenomena of 
thunder-storms and the cause of lightning. The 
apparatus, in part, consists of n battery fomied 
of large TiCydenjurs, tliirteen in number, arranged 
horizontally. Each jar is charged separately, 
and k flash, on the completion of the circlet hy 
the electric fluid, of three feet in length is p^- 
duc^, followed, or apparently accompanied, by 
a succession of claps or noises rejembUng 
thunder. The lecturdL in the course oT his <M>- 
servations, says that The usual notion 
report or explosion cWled thunder isp^oAuiw 07 
one sound reverberated, so as to cause S fl||0- 
cession of sounds, is erroneous ; thatthk aoliie^u* 
thunder is caused by a suedossiod of a nuinbef of 
distinct discharges from distinct elottdSi^ O 
sucoesiion of sounds proceeds in the eKpenimti 
from distinct jars. The lecturci are ytif ^ 
tercsting, knd will wjll repay the attbnrioo dif/ 

nMIanvEiAN OKATKpr.— On Saturday like' 
IB^^an oration was delivered by Mr* 
Mawitins, before the preeident ud ftllotdi 
110^.1 College of Surgeom. XhaN NTM ipjifW • 
lane Bttetidane6 of genOeaME 
tbe ooUege. but intitad te MimA Tfitwno^ 
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irho was dieM«d i|t his do<?tor’srobes, commenced 
at Are o'clock and concluded at six, speaking 
with great dlitmctness, end giving effect to what 
he saSl by a graceful and impressive manner of 
delivery. Many of his observations excited 
strong mar k** of approbation, and at the close he 
was wa^y applauded. The oration embraced 
the UBUal topics, and its excellent latinity drew 
forth vex^ favourable oomments among the 
auditors. 

SnionaNT SAXPS.—The consul of the United 
States has transmittod to Lloyd's n copy of an 
aotof CongrdKiS dated the 17th of May, regard- 
ing the ventilation and provisioning of emigrant 
idups. .The first section of this act makes it in- 
euml^nt on all vessels carrying fifty passengers 
or iinder, in the between docks, to have a house 
construct^ on the combings of the hatchway, 
with two doors, so that oneimay at all tim(‘s bo 
0{ien for the purpose of ventilation. Where 
more than fifty passengers are carried, a house 
must be constructed at each end of the deck, oM, 
to be fiirnished at the top with an outlet for fcMr 
air, and the other to be so constructed as to admit 
frekh air. Cookinff apparatus m^t also be fur- 
nished oil deck. It IB also required that a suit- 
able quantity of good provisions be shipped for 
the use of each passenger, certain portiofis of 
which aro to be delivered by the captain weekly 
to the passengers, who also are to be furnished 
daily with three quarts of water, and a sufficient 
quantity of water for cooking, 'fhe captains of 
Si emigrant ships are emj^owor(*d to enforce 
strict discipline on board their vessels, and also 
to see that cleanliness is preserved. Where the 
provisions of the act are not compli*'d with the 
captain or owner of such* vessel shall forfeit 200 
doll ars to the United States, Where the hot ween 
decks is of less height than six Irct, each pas- 
senger shall be ttccommodtttcd with sixteen 
superficial feet on deck ; if less than five feet, 
twenty- two feet on deck. If more passengerh 
are carried than is allowed by this section, the 
captain nail bdhcld guilty of a misdemeanour. 
The act comes into operation ns icgnrds Euro- 
pean vessels sixty daysi after the dale of its 
approval. 

Tub Amkktcak Mpdical Ah'^octation. — The 
meeting of the American Medical Association 
for the year 18J« was held in Baltimore *»n the 
first Tuesday in .May last. Each local society 
had the privilege ot sending to tlie association 
one delegate for cilery ten of its regular resident 
members, and for every additi^nii traction oi 
more than half of this number. 'J'lie fi^eulty of 
every regularly constituted medical college or 
chartotiv‘1 sohool of medicine had the privilege 
of sending two delegates also. The professional 
staff of every chartered or municipal^ hospital 
containing a hundred inmates or more, and every 
other permanently organized medical institution 
of good standing, had the privilege of sending one 
dslegate. 

Ukiversity or Louisville, Ameuioa.— Tlie 
list Legislature of Kentucky granted a charter 
fbr a umvorsity, under which the late Medical 
Xuititute of Louisville has become the medical, 
and the suspended Ijouisville College is to be- 
oome the academical, department ; a law depart- 
ment being also added. • The number of students 
of the medical class of last session was 348. 

QuAOKBiiy XN AvBEirA.— M aonbtizbi) Gold 
AND IVmio Pills ! — ** The Philadelphia Medical 
Eaaminer** informs iw that one Gridley, of 
Sodthiunptoni Massachumtts, has published a* 
quavk xaedicine which is to outdo all that ever 
preiedid it. In p circular addiossod to phy- 
siqiahs it is gaid that the base of the **gold 
' pills*^ ia ehloride of gold, iodine, and chlorine, 
exalted nearly one hundred-fold by galvanic 
foiroas 1 1 They are so powoitfully magnetic that 
they generally quiet the nervous s||te.n, and in 
allsuso^ble persons produce xnRro or less in- 
clination to sleep of the most pleasant and re- 
freshing kind, ^ey excite the organs'olT gene- 
ratidlii, are a cure of sterility, and aroiise the 
systam generally, permanently, and safrly* This 
qubrnHoh the abon^tion' that lurks 


The Epidemic CHOLEHA.—Accounts from St. 
Petersburg state that the cholera is making 
alarming progress at Moscow ; 464 fresh cases, 
and 205 deaths, occurred, in the last week of 
May. The cholera has also broken out with 
severity at Jaroslaw, Robiusk, and Kalouga. 

National PnAiiMAoiEs.— A company has just 
been started in Paris, the object of which is to 
form in every district of tlie capital, and in every 
commune of France, one or several apothecary's 
ostablishmentB. The shares arc to bo ten francs 
each, half of which sum is to bo paid at tlic 
commencement of operations, in fortnightly in- 
stalments of one franc. Tho encouragements 
hold out aro live per cent. on. tho money paid, 
liandsome dividends, and pure unadulterated 
physic twenty per cent, below the usual cost. 
The shareholders are, moreover, to have the 
amount of the shares paid back to thc*in in the 
space of three years, the money necessary for 
this purpose to be yielded by the profits. Pro- 
spoctuses may be had nt a penny each to cover 
the first expenses. Shareholders to have the 
management of their own affairs. 

PoisoNiNOB AT Bristol.— liOst week inquests 
were held on the bodies ot three persons, a female 
named IIUI and two of her children, who wore 
said to liBvo been poisoned by the husband eff 
the female for the purpose of defrauding a life* 
insurance society. The accused htql occupied a re- 
spectable position, and had insured his wife's 
life lor £3000. Mr. Hcrapath, the celebrated 
chemist, was called to make a chemical analysis 
of tho three bodies, and fditained undoubted 
traces of arsenic. During the investigation 
another suspicion arose that Hill had been the 
cause of the deatli of a wdJow lady, a Mrs. 
Michael, by poisouiiig, in order to obtain a sum 
of money which she had bequeathed to him. 
The culprit committed suicide by taking prussic 
acid on the day tlie bodies were exhumed. 

T.ondon Cksspoolh.— A t tho lost census in 
1841 there were 270,«.j0 houses in the metropolis. 
It is known that there is scarcely a house without 
a cesspool uiidiT it ; and that very many old 
houses have two, three, and more under them ; 
so that there may be taken to be 300,000 of such 
receptacles. The exposf‘cI surlace ot each cess- 
pool, taken on an average, meabures 9 feet ; and 
the mean depth of the whole is about 67 feet, so 
that each contains 08^ cubic feet of filth. The 
exhaling surface of all the cesspools (300,000x9) 
= 2,700,000 lect, or equal to 62 acres nearly; 
and the total quantity of foul matter contained 
in them (300,000 x 58^) = 17,5.50,000 cubic feet; 
or equal to one enormous cesspool 10 miles in 
length, 50 feet in widtli, and six feet six inches 
in depth, whicli would extend through Londdh 
from the Broadway at llummorsmith to Bow- 
bridge over the*river Lea— a length of ten miles. 
If such a ^gontic cesspool of filtli were to bo 
seen it would fill the mind with horror ; but, as 
is shown above, a vast number of small ones, 
which, lidded together, equal it in extent, is 
dotted all over the town— in fact, it may be said 
that the ground in old districts morogiarticulBrly 
is literally honeycombed ^ with the barbarous 
things. From them a nasty, stinking, pestiferdtis 
vapour is constantly escaping, corrupting Hhe 
atmosphere from one end of London to the other, 
and creating disease, misery, poverty, and other 
evils among the inhabitants. 

Hatching Fish. — Hatching eggs by artificial 
heat Unwell known and extensively practised in 
China.* as is also the hatching of fish. The sale 
of spawn for this pVrposo forms an important 
branch of trade inChlna. The fishermen oolleot 
with care, on the margin and surface of water, 
all the gelatinous maiters that contain spaim of 
fish, which is then placed in an egg-shell (wmoh 
has been fresh emptied) through a small hole ; ; 
which is then stopped, and the shell $s then 
placed under a sitting fipel. Ixt a few dlys thi 
Chinese break the shell in wa|ni jvi^ter, 
by the sun. The young fish 
water until they are large em^ 


in a pond*« nW in 
teracte the geeit 



nets, which have caused the extinction of many 
fisheries. 

Apothecaries' B[all.— Gentlemen admitted 
members, Thursday, June 22: Joseph, Alfred 
'lapson, St. Germans, Cornwall ; JohnHcndley ; 
Frederic Hudson, Ooole, Yorkshire ; Samue# 
Elwin Brand ; Joseph Nash, Edenbridge, Kent ; 
John Thomas Azlidge; Joseph Adolphus, Ja- 
maica. 

New MtfSEUM op the Royal College op 
SrnoLoNH.— On Wednesday the extensive pre- 
mises originally ocotipied as a th^tre hyBen 
Jonson, and known as the playhouse inPortugal- 
Btrect, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and lattetly used as 
showrooms by Alderman Copeland snef Co.| the 
extemaive chiiui-manufacturers, were take.n ’j)os- 
session of by the Royal College of Burgees, 
who are ukcmt to erect a museum on its site for 
the reception of the celebrated Hunterian 
collection presented by Government to the col- 
lege. ^ 

Army Surgeons of tub UNin:i) States,— 
The returns made of the number of applicants 
for the situation of army surgeon in tho United 
^States, frdtn 1841 to 1845 inclusive, shows that 
out of fifty^onc examined, only seventeen were 
approved ; and it is stated that the most striking 
causes of failure are insufficient preparatory edu- 
cation ; a hurried course of professional ])upillage ; 
want of proficiency in practical anatomy, patho- 
logy, and clinical medicine. 

Tho Academy of Medicine, Paris, has named 
a commisbion charged with tho duty of draw- 
ing up n work on nil the questions which attach 
themselves to the process of poisoning by the 
salts of lead, and in particular on the prophy- 
lactic means to be applied to establishments 
where these products are fabricated. This sub- 
ject involves a crowd of questions in therapeutks, 
in chemistry, and in public hygiene of the 
highest interest, and which will be worthy of 
the profoundest inquiry. Such arc, for instance, 
the question whether the solubility of the salts 
is or is not a condition indispensable to their 
absorption— the question of chemical neutralizing 
agents. The present great development of the 
poisoning diathesis gives importance to any ex- 
tension of our means of combating its awful re- 
sults. We shall look with inUrest for the 
report of the academy, to lay it before our 
readors. 

Madame Latfaroe. — It ia now about six 
months since an officUl personage was Sent to 
visit her on the part ofTho Queen, to whom she 
applied fur some books and prints to Iqssen tho 
burden of her solitude, basing her claiffi to ad- 
dress her Majesty upon the relationship which 
exists between thorn. The gentleman despatohed 
on the part of the Quden to examine i^ the 
mode of life and occupations of the captive found 
her engfiged in forming a hortussiocus, oompoMd 
entirely of all the poisonous plants ua^ in medi- 
cine. 

A New Remedy for Toothache. The 
Principal Aoent eking Chloroform.— Mr. 
James Reatson, of Airdrie, says, — **Qum 
cop&l, when dissolved in cliloroform, forms .an 
excellent compound for stuffing the Imles of de- 
cayed teeth. I have used it very frequently' 
within the last two weeks, and ^0 benefit which 
my patients have derived from it has been tr^y 
astonishing. IKe application and easy. 

1 clean out the hole, and moisten a little cotton , 
with tho solution ; 1 introduce this into ^ de- 
cayed part, and in every instance the reuef liaa 
been almost ihstantaneo^. Ihe chlorofoi^ Ft- * 
moves the jpain and tlm gum copal misits the 
action of the sAiva, and, as the applioatidff ia so 
agreeable, those who may labour undtF ttiia 
dreadful malady would do well to makt a tifail 
of it.'* 

OEtTUARY.^Oia the ifith of Ifaroh laaty atii^ 
return home* That. Bimni Bsitei, SNuT 
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dikmbridge» aged sT, John I^loy 

ImytBiq., lurgeon. — On the 17th of June, at 
3flM«Mi^ aged 66, George Bdwardes Carrutliers, 
BMgg (Mimon to the Queen's Own Li^ht In- 
iMftry lfrhtia.>-At his residence, Mary-street- 
IVunton, aged 71, Stephen Henry Mac- 
«|im«in» M.D., r.B.C P. Edmb., H.P. Army 
ijliiitiflitl Staff. I>r. Macmullen entered tho army 
at an early ago, and served with the /)9th Regi- 
xneht in the East and West ludiesi and in uie 
!^eninaiila. He was appointed president elect of 
the Provincial Medical and Surgical Aaaociation 
at the last^aaniversaiy meeting A aaaociation 
at Darby. , 


^ 'mortality TABtB. Jx 
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NOTICE. M 


iSllliiOldBBBB XK Abbbab are respectfully re- 
MSitod, in conformity with the terms of their 
' MWexiptions, at once to forward their remit- 
^oaafo the omoB. 

The subscription for the stamped edition 
of we Medical Times is 16s. for the half-year, 
m!hA Se, for the year, paid in advance. Post- 
oAia ordan, or orders on parties in town, should 
ba^^Wade out in the name of James Angerstem 

OwftW. 


ro ^2^plK£;SPOND£NTS. 

**CtMMai6¥M invenflli.**— 1. Yss: but tbe nahva con lam* 
alto sva>dl ndti, at (ht chlorloeB of notaPRium, lodmtn, 
aad t&dum# with a largs proportion of bone-earih. 
a. TliollllM|t^i«d to sppM to bo slithUy acid, and 
o^tslai pMlne and a oubAanoo hko 

•• Ift«ota0.*'^^0 have repeatodk statod thr t wo do not pre . 
iSvea Oirou|h our oolvinnt. Apply to a medical prarti- 
Honer in th« indabbourhood. 

** L. M/'^Tho beat ontidoto it atbumae. 

••Meiooioloyltt.**— Doubtlrw Ihettalo of the atmosphere 
•aarclMt some influence over the dictate Tht bubj<‘rt, 
howarar, ie itiroWed in rnudh obecUB^ty. 

** Ativerpool Oorret^budent’^— We do 1191 know any tuch 

** firl*? Browo.*'*^'We aro mot aequaldtod widi any book 

differ as tor tM v^ 
Snat*^^ of sbMhoaa SfUoli ecrrespond tin di|- 

iaAmius^tlnhiaiiutt^ nimbar of 


experitnenU on tho effeett of nareotioe on the itomach 
compared with their efTenlt on the rectum, and be baa 
arrived at the oonrlniion that narooUc cutictanoet, when 
idnrinMterrd in the forvq of a olyater, exert a more 
powerful influence on the eyitem than when taken into 
the Btoiuaoh. 

Mr John LeBly.*'--’The request in tho note ahall receive 
our earlieat atteiitloi) 

liiquUUor " — the physiological efleet of the alkaloid 
mentioned la to destroy the poivcr of motion witliout 
liiipairing tentation 

Om^a, i llublln "—The remarkt on the decimal system 
are not iiiiled to our onlumnt. 

" CiRtigator ” — W e would advlae our oorreapondent to 
reaonaider the subiiot. Ihe lettei aent ua for publi- 
eation we cannot inaert, aa it would expose ua to an 
action at law. 

W.''* will fliid the information he requlrea in the 
Students' Number, published last October. 

** ChiruTgna, Bheffleld."— The preparation is inert. 

A Provincial Hiirfeon "—Our correspondent shonld con- 
siiU a paper, published about a year ago in the Jlicdieal 
Thmet, on theaubjeetof disf^orgtng leeches aiiArendering 
them fit for use B^raui, n 

A Subscriber, Glasgow " — '1 he com mu meet inn waa 
acknnwieilged a fortnight since, under tlic u une of ** Buh- 
•crlber." 

A bulisoriber froni the First " — 1. Yob 3. A private letter 
shall be sent. 

" B. A t iiMtab "—Lectio acid rcaeinbles the acetic In its 
genera) charactPiistimi 

A Medical Assistant with the Double Qualification," 
writes 118 in reference to the low remuriorailon which 
medical piactitToners give their asslstanta, and he cBfjlKn- 
olly loniplains of the iiagentlemanly treitinentto which 
they ail frequently subje< ted Our eorreapoudeiit says. 

He (the nHusfant) neither enjojs friendship nor hospi- 
tably in his mtutqr’it house, though he is entitled to them 
linin cqiialitvofbi^h and education I do not by this intend 
to deny that the assistuiil’s place is a siibordiiiute one , 
blit this does not m arrant his tre tment in infirior " 
'V^t fear our correspondent has been rather unforturrate 
in Ins situations, as we have reason to think that the 
m ijonty of the meinbtrsof the profession who tinplo} 
assistants tieat them as genlleiiuu 

M D.. hdinhuigh"— A note iiddressi d to the secrettr> 
of the Oullege of Surgeons will receive immediate atten- 
tion 

" Vigilaiii " — Ihe pracliMS leftrred to by our corro- 
epondiiitare not unknown to us and we shall tuki an 
earl) opfortunily of refenlnglo them. 

** Pai'icehus'i " wish shill bi coinplwd with as far as bee in 
our powtr, but vvp mu**! he alb wed to use our oan judg- 
ment in the matters to Iik h he refers, 

*' A Subscriber, 1841 ’ — Hirychiua 

"1*. O N, Canteibuiy 1. Ihe PniBsiau apothecaries 
receive a liberal eduiatmn, and are protected by royal 
privilege 2 The biisiriiBBof a druggist is curriidon 
separately and independently of that of thd^^othecary. 

" Philogalenua."— e emnul engage to give the fall 
partu ulara of Pittman's treatment of aecondaiy ajphilis," 
although " oontinental physiclnns speak highly oi ita 
efficacy " For the information of our correspoodent, how- 
ever, we state that the " treatment " consis s chiefly in 
the administration of large quantities of a decoction of 
sassafras, sarsaparilla, bardana, serpenUria, flm , and 
twelve grains of chloride of merenry. Uanna the period 
a patient is takins the medicine, hii diet Is fixed at four 
otlDcea of roast meat and four ounces of bread daily 
"An Old Surgeon " — Amorphous quinine possesses the same 
virtues as the sulphate, and u given in the same quantity 
for a dose. 

"T.O. D "—All who hold diplomas from British or Irish 
gjMognieed colleges are legally qualified practluonera, 
although, in some cases, eurporate rights interfere to 
reetratii individuals from practising in certain districts. 
These rights are now generally disregafdeA 
" Detur Digniun." — Yes ^ 

•• A late Siudent of Unnerslty College."— We must decline 
inserting our coriespondent’s letter, as it would oul) 
renew a diccuvsion on a subject upon which there hi 
but one opinion 

"An Assistdiit-SurgLon, 11 N Commnnloation received. 

" A Country Apical Pupil " — The Parisian hospitals are 
recogiiWod Hf the College 

•• Lector " — Di Wnj^ht’s Icrturea on the Pathology of Ex- 
pecioralion weie published in \ol xiii of the Afeiiiral 
Tunes. 

" Mr^ I', Littleton " — The questions having no rcfeioncc to 
medical science, we decline answering. 

"A Ueformer " — The article on the College of Bnrgeons is 
under consideration. 

"( iinosity " — There is no law to prevent a member of the 
College retailing drugs. 

"Bcotus."— A hoentiaCe of Apotheosrios' Hall, Ireland, is 
uot entitled to practise in England. 

" Mr. Douglas "— Communication aeceivod. 

" Studens, Warwick."— The first four books of ••Celsus," 
and the first twenty-three chapters of '* Oiegory’a Con- 
spectus " 

" Mr G F Beader."— Communication received. 

** GnyonsiB."- The report would be acceptable 
" Anti-humbug "—Yea ; and tlieio are ftw members of the 
pi nfi ssion who aie not aware of the f*int 
"Anxious Ihe Medical-Relorm qiustion will probably 
he bidiight forward at an early period next sessluri 
"Ml fhomaa Hunt, 98, Bemnrd-sqiiare Commumex- 
tlou riceiitd, which f^all appear ai an e(urly opportunity. 

" Dr Oulamn Boyle, Ipswich."— Cominupioation reeel rad. 

** A Cousuiit Sdbscrtbor in Practice prior to the Aot of 
1815" writes as folios The reoenC painful oeoision 
given m our oounty coaXt; agalnot a HgaKy quaHifod 
apotoooary is positively ouViff. Is tbii the revnird thdt 
medloai men are to reoeivo for work and labour donotlf 
0qrely tbe learned fergw&t'i bndni oniit lute bete 



otoepod In chlnrofonn, and his tnugtio dipped Iff the eiflid 
ariiele, or be would never have given luon a dliwaoeldl 
decision. Why, everbody knows that Storked legal 
Opinion Is contrary to law and common aente^ and nee 
praotical use oat to promote corrupt cqaabblelf m 
these already corrupted courts. I ask, is it not oraelityt^V 
extreme thus to deprive a professional man ox hlejuet 
and legal claim ? Nothing but a fotil, SSIIIsb, and mis# 
desire to deprive the plainuff of his just Xnd legal ddi 
oould possibly givs riss to such unpreosdentfd odd OBh 
Just haidships. Viith all due deferenss to tne kmrpilKl 
sergeant (Heaven save the mark I), 1 ean inform lltal 
(and so could svery schoolboy) that any man sm Isgl'^ 
practise surgery, style himself sorgsoOi and eoe in 
oases of surgery ; and can recover, an<!?nive jrepi 
recovered, >u courts of law without possessing the ( 
diploma. Nor is it neOsstsry t6 posissi the 
unless tbs party wishes to fill some pnblls office. • If i 
College did possess such a monstreus power n Ike 
sergeant states, why, half ths nation would die, beeseke 
the law would not allow a man to use the lanui, to sate 
a fellow-ereature from a premature gVave. but thdle Who 
possessed its diploma, tj^or my oWn part, 1 am resolved 
not to visit nor attend qny one, unless I am sure te havff 
the moiipv ns I 6tid symj^athy will no longer do la these 
herd Hmes.** 

'*J|||Lorreripuiidetit, Hull," has sent us a handbill exhlbitl^ 
ffijjra surprising manner the modesty of quackery. We 
^ve tho following specimen -"The Medical and SurgU 
cal Institution, for the treatment of all disorders of the 
human body, on new and scicntlflc principles, aooording 
to the new discoveries, under the dlrLction of physieilus 
pnd surgeons of first-rate *taleut, members of the Boyat 
HCulicgLs, I ondoii and Pans, and late in her Majesty's 
sen ICC Open to all classes from eight in the momluf 
till tf n at night No charge for consultations I oreignSrs 
limy LOiisiilt without an interj^reter in French, Uermanj 
Dutch, Itihaii, bpauish, Portuguttse, Imtin, (^reek, Buie- 
Blau, Pohsh lurkish, and other languages, which txa 
spoken flaently at thi^esiablishment Persons wKoeg 
4 nmplainiH hai e been ^onuuUced incurable, whStheP 
from igiiutame and inattenUon, or from their disordeMW 
not yielding to the old-fashioned routine, as practised bp 
our forefatlnrH mii} have thiur cases submitted to 
medical board, consisting of phvsictana and surgeons ^ 
eminence, celebrated throuVrhdut Europe, not only 
ruict4 they hau performed, but, what is ot more couiev 
quenci , foi curt m thi^y are dm)} and hourly pcriorming* 
Amongst the benefits derived from the new practice, 
which has constilnted an era in the art of heaLng.wnd 
given a death-blow to quackery, the treatment of cob- 
tiimptiou nr decline stands pn-irnindU, and whilst ffe 
tremble at thr appalling tact that in London alone, with 
a population of j,(i00,(>0(), where tlu deaths are escalated 
at .'il/)U7 annually (or one everv ten mliAites), one-f«>art!i 
ofthvsia^t moTtahtj is taused by (.onsumpuoii, we muy , 
beiul with girifitudc to an all-wise PioiideiiRt. in a firm 
reliance that this hitherto intractable scourge wlU SboVtiff 
he aiiMiliJlali d 1 he in unac in the most furious paroxyMT^ 

IS ridiKtd to triiiqullUty , tho deaf aro made to hei^ 
and thr blind ri siorerl to sight, rheum Uie pains of twoo^ 
years' slaiidiiig vanish as if by magic, the decrqfm 
invalid rccencH new vigour to his Impaired constitution, 
and to tho delicate and pale-faced virgin is imparted ffie 
bloom of hcaltlr I pwards of 3000 persons nave been 
cured within the last six months, And. what cannot bo 
asserted by any physioian on the face ui the globe, not i 
single death has occurred during that period, fhouldf 
fuither qroof be fequLred, the directors hereby engage 
to perform any surgical operation, such av tlie ampu- 
tation of a leg or arm. extrarting a stone from the 
bladdei, or a oanoer of the brosifi, See. tte Soc , Without 
giving one moment's pain, or will forfeit 100 guinenaf 
Amongst the minor advunUges— the excruciating toc^* 
ache Is velloved in an liisunt, and neuralgia or tio 
douloureux shortly yields to its benign inftueiroes ; goUt. 
•tone, and gravel are prevented ; diseases of (he liver auff 
stomach are ora lieatsd; worms from fifty to one huudreff 
feet long are cxpelhd by remedies soinnoqent that thV^ 
may be givt n to a child at ihe breast , the prCgress oT 
oanoers arrested ; tamours dispersed without euttfufL 
flstiiUs removed without the knife; whilst hundrCW 
whoie bodks have for years been covered with biotchee 
from scrofula and scurvy may now be seen walking tbo 
stietts without a pimple of^ their face Co disfigure mhlA. 
Fersons in the onuiiiry may state Ihetr ease by letter, effff 
Llostng a post-oflUce order for half-a-crown, when t|g| 
iiecvKSirfy Bdvire will be sent by reiuro of post ; and^^ 
the order be made for a soversign, the remedies vriU aws 
be forwarded, carefully sealed, and With full dliVel^Itt^ 
N.]).— Orstiifitous lectures will be delivered on m 
diseasee most prevalent at HpU, espeoially tboiePfthf a 
working classes : and, as thd iebolera appears to fad Og* r 
proaehing with rapid strides (ibr the sdimsful treatmdil . 
of which, both at home aid abroad, the dlreetoet IMV 
received marks of approblUon from OovennwrOi wNfii 
disease will form the subject of the next leetuiw.*' v 
Letters and communleations have also been reoelveff ^ 
Chemlous Juvenilis ; Ignotus , L. M. ; Miteorolugllt/ 
IJverpooi Correspondent; Mr. B. Brown; FlMrttiadMlip 
Medious; Mfi John Lesly; Inquisitor; Omega, IBiitetw 
Oastlgator; W.; Chfrutgus, Bbeflield ; A Proviuoiil 
geon; A Siibteriber. maigow; A flUbeerlbOr frdm w 
First ; B. A OMipb . A Medical Asdshiffi: with this ffilMr 
auaUfloatlon;m D., ^dmbqrgh{ VifUant; Ppeaeilmf ^ 

A Subscriber, l64i , F 0 N , Canterbury ; PhitogtjeM; 

Old Surgeon, T. C. D.; XielttT jAghiurl ; AJM 
‘^udentof universUyColiege; An Atotomnt-8a«MoM^>^ 

A Country Medical Leeler; Mr. F. iSiieijir 

A Beformer; Curioilty; Bootut;; Mr. DooglSst 
dens, Warwick; Mr. Q. F. BeMer; 
s^ktomtmg; Anxious; tMr. thqiiilsp ndi 

: square; Dr. Ootavian Moyle, AS ^ 

ecrlber in Praoboe prior to ihs Aot o4 1815; A Oom* 
fipondent, AoUs ffic. ke. 

di 
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LECTURES 

Ofi 

THE EAHES OF MEN. 

By ROBERT KNOX, M.O.. F.R.K.E., 

Lecturer on Analomy, and Ciirr<’<»por)(hiig Mcmhirol the 
Froiuh \c«irli’niy ol Medfcinr, 

* (Continued feoni p I.U.) 

ON TUP DVI’.h ll\( Th m MEN — TN’IUOPUCTION. 

From thr (Mriitst leiojclud tmius mn/ht liaf- 
alwavR ' ()n*'titul('(l //V/Af, or huuM hcltl to do 
hO. IJy thi^* tliu SflavoTvii rnco uruslio-* 

dopn Italy, uirlioniin jid LListm^ tin ^^niiulrst 
Heciion ol niaoLmd. Ey tbi* KukI dI that 

is pov'd or /hij/Zit, wo soiyi d on iNorthorji 
Aniorica, tlio iiativo races, to 

whom AHR’ncfi iiatuially helonfrc^d ; drove 
them hack into tlioir primiii\o Imcsts, slauf'Utui- 
ing them piteously ; oiii d( sx-eiidmis, the United 
Statesmen, diovc uh mil liythe k.imu* — that 
18 , n)i(jht. The suine traji;rdy W(i8 rrpeated^in 
Sonth Americfi ; tlu' mingled lioH^of Collibeiian 
iMivf*itttirer8 broiJoLt ac;ainst the foobk* Mexican, 
Peruvian, and Ifiazilinti ; the HirePgth and 
knowledgf and arms ol luuoiy'ari nuMi; tlu 
Mtrengtii of a lair oi, at least, of a f.iiti-r race. 
The ropes *of Konie santtific d tin* iiLroiities; it 
wag the old tragedj again, the fair races of men 
against the daik laces; tlie strong against tin* 
feeble ; the united against those m'Iio knew not 
liow to plaeu even a sentinel ; the prt'gressists 
against those who stood still— who could not or 
would not progresR. T^ook all over the globe, it 
is always the same ; the dark races stand still, 
the faiir progiess. »Seo how a company of 
London merthants lord it over a liundred mil- 
lions of coloured men in Hindustan — I doubt 
the story of the hundred^illions, howe\er ; the 
liotfluns of India exalt, I have remarked, the 
brains of Europeans wlio sojourn long <here ; 
but, be it as they bay, *1110 fact is astounding. 
Whilst 1 now write, the (’el tic race is preparing 
to seiBC Northern Aliicu by the sumo right as 
we seized Hindostan— that is, might, pliysical 
force — the only real might is physical force ; ^ 
whilst wo, not to be beliijitid in the grasp for 
more aeies, annex New Zealand and *011 its de- 
pendencies to the lliitish dominions, to bo 
WTOftted from us by-and-by by our sons and de- 
scendants as the United States were and Canada 
will bo, for tub Saxon race can ever hold a colony 
long. The cooMesH with whfch this act of ap- 
propriation has been done is, 1 tUink;i quite un- 
paralleled in the history of .iggressions. A slip of 
parchment signed oillciaUy is issued from thatc 
den of all abuses, the office of the (Colonial Se- 
cretary, declaring New Zealand to be a colony of 
Britain, with all its dcrpendenciea, lands, fisheries, 
^niuee, inhabitn%ts« ohe aboidgtnes are to bo 
prdtOQted! Now, if the Ctdwn 1^ thorn 
alone, they can protect themselves; hut 
would not suit thq wolf who took care of the 


sheep. Still, mark the organized hypocrisy of 
the official opener of the Ictteis ol others : th(; 
ab()|^igiiies are not declared Britons \ they are 
merely to be protected ! 

'ITn* Indian empire, as we call it, having 
fumed out so protitable an investment for 
British eiipital, allliough for obvious reasons it 
nevei can beroiuL a piyiuaneut colony of Eng-^ 
Imifl, siiggesled to “ tht Oflice’ tlie idea ot 
hmndiiig a similar eiii])ir»‘ in the luMi't of Africa. 
Kvervtbiiig s('Oiiu*d f.ivoui abh* ior the enterpri.si* ; 
Soutiuni A trie. I b-id long bi en our.s ; the 
southern extra-tropical part, luld iimnui.illy by 
th(‘ Fortuguese— that is, as good .e not held at 
all — a wide d(‘S(*it hCiiar.itiiig ( Viitral Afneu 
irom tlie Moroc'cn. The Celt (in Algei) and 
the present Egyptian iiiler ; Uontial Atm .1 lull 
of wealth, .*i ]jroiliutive Mjil, and a feeble, bbnk 
jiopubitiu/i ’ Nothing Loiibl be move tavour- 
able, and I Uavi not live smallest doubt that tin* 
oflicials at the ( ’ohmi'il-offiee already coiitim- 
pla led another Indiiiin (Vntral Atiica; and the 
we.dtli, the pi.uluet oJ' llie labour of many 
millions of Afiie.ms, in reality slaves, as tin* 
natives of llindoat.iii, but held to be free by a 
legal fiction, might be ])Oured into tin* coffers of 
the Office! Hut, alas foi land-aet'king eoloiiial 
Hccictaiies ! elimute intcrfcied; exterminated 
tho erews of their sbijis, and scattered the hopes 
of the patriot lord at the head of the Oftiec. 

Since the eailiest times, then, tin* dark riici^ 
have been the filavcH ot their lairer brethren. 
Now, how is this ^ Mr. llibbon solves the ques- 
tion in hi.s usual dogmatic way ; he syicaks ot the 
obvious physieal inferiority of tho Negro ; he 
means, no douhl, the dark laees generally, for 
the remark applieB to all. Now, notwithstanding 
the contrary opinion professed by Dr. Tiedeinann 
respecting the great size of some African skulls, | 
and which he found in my own muHoum, sent to 
me from tho western coast of Africa, 1 leel dis- 
posed to think that there must he a physiml and, 
ooiiRe(|uently, a psychological inlciiority in the 
dark races generally. This may not depend 
altogether on deficiency in the size of the bi^iii 
rn mass* ., nouoii any partial defects ; to wdiich, 
however, 1 slndl advert jiresently ; but lather, per- 
haps, to speeilio characters in the quality of the 
brain itself. It may, perhaps, he right to consider 
first the different obvious physicalqualitics of the 
dark races, before we enter on tho history of their 
position as rogard.s the mass of mankind, and 
especially as regards those races which seem 
destined, if not to destroy them altogether, at 
least to limit their position to those regions of 
•tho earth where the fair races can ncith(3r lalwur 
nor live — the equatorial regions and the regions 
situate within the tropics, usually termed by 
romancists and travollora, and not unfairly, the 
grave of Europeans. 

First, as regards mere physical strength, the 
dark races are generally much inferior to the 
Saxon and^ Celt ; the bracelets worn by 
Kaffirs, when inaood on our own arms, prove this* 
Secondly, in siae of brain they seem aleo oon- 
sidetably inferior to the above races, ana «o 
doubt fliao to the Sa{matiai| and the Solavouo. 


Thirdly, ,thc form of tho skull Heotes di^rent 
froiu ours, and ih placed differently on the neck ; 
the lextur»of the brtiiii 1 think generally darker^ 
and the w*hitc part more strongly fibrous; but 
J Hjieak trom extremely limited experience. 
M. Ti(‘demann, T think, it is who says that the 
convolutions of the upper surface of the two 
liemis])hcros of the brain are nearly syrnmo- 
tiical ; ill our brain the revi’rse always happeiw. 
Lastly, tho whole Hhapo of the skeleton dif- 
lers Irom ours, and so also do 1 find the form of 
almost every muscle of tho body. The upper 
);nv i.s uniformly of extraordinary size, and this, 
to‘'ethfr with a peculiarity in tho sotting on of 
the tucc, I find t<i eonstituto the most striking 
diihreufcs. 1 at one time thought that tho boM 
ol I lit' no^e 'Were peculiar in some races, as in the 
ll.i^ic'^matiand ILolleiitot, In these races, or race, 
lor pi ihop*! tlioy are but one, I fancied that, 
moie firqueutly at least than mothers, the bones 
ot the nosr me remarkably narrow, run togethtp 
to lonn hut one buiie, and show even an ad^- 
tionai linn germ mesially ; perhapR tho anterior 
mat gin, how(*vor, of another bone, or an exten- 
sion of the rtpittt* ot the frontal. Still the speci- 
mciifi arlHb lew iu Europe, that I feel disinclmed 
to attac^niuch importanec to this sufficionuy 
singular fact. I iKink 1 have seen one of the 
nasal bones so short and thin as not to reach the 


:cmtal^ , • _ 

In thS reruvftin skuh, at twelve years of age, 
-on Tchudi thinks he has detected a new germ 
f bone, an interparietal bone, in fact, pocjmar 
0 the native Ameripau race ; the physical diflfer- 
nces ill the atrui'turc of tho Bosohe women and 
iottentots are unmistakable. Still be it vemem-^ 
lered that we have no accurate account of the 
truclural differences of tlie races of mm ou 
vhich we can depend— mere scraps of dbMTva- 
ions scarcely worthy of notice. The Negro 
nuRcles are differently shaped from ours; the 
mrly, corkscrew locks of the Hottentot bear no 
•psombluncc to tho lank black hair of the Bsqui- 
naux. The Tasmanian and Australian races are 
mid to show many peculiarities in structure. 

Lot it be remembered, however, that, after au, 
t is to the cxieiior we must look for the moro 
‘omarkablo characleristics of animals ; it is it 
done which nature loves to decorate and to vary: 
;lio interior organs of animals, not 
Tom each other, vary but little. To thw^t 1 
iliall advert more particularly in the teotttre 
iransCcndcntal anatomy ; the internal strucwtf«i , 
)f animals present det^e 

[Msrfectly, connected as <heym. <« 

with mechanical arrangements, and on ti^e OUW 

with tho primiUtelaws aF 

There is one thing obricfM m the hjstot]^ 

tho dark races, SSiX 

fiibit the ouiUne flf the interioa mOTO strM^ 
marked than m tho fair races generally. Tm 
the faoe of the adult N«ro or 
sembles, from tho want of fleOh, a skeleW, mm* 

OEodeni times ? It would imt be otif to 

question* Were tho Copts a dork rACsr ^ 
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Ajre thu a dark race ? The Gipaiea ? TKT 
QhiiiQ|e^ ffc, ? Dark they are to a certain extent ; 
Irp Jm all the Mon<;ol tribes the At^^rloan 
.and ISsquimaux— inhabitants of nearly 
u of the East— of AustraUa. 'What a 

of extermination lies before the i!5axo% 
and Sarmatian races ! The Saxon will not 
mingle with any dark race, nor will he allow 
him to hold an acre of land in the country 
ooeupied by him ; this, at least, is the law A 
Anglo-Saxon America. The fate, then, of the 
Mexicans, JPefnvians, and Chillaua is in no shape 
doubtful. Extinction of the race— sure extinc- 
tion-*it is nbt even denied. 

Already, in a few yeara, w« have oleated .Van 
Diemen's Uhd of every Atiman ahorigtfiBl ; ASis- 
tralia. of course, follows, and Kew SSaiflend next ; 
there is no denying the ftdt, that the Saxon, 
cull him by what name you will, has a perfect 
horror for his darker brethren. Hence the folly 
of the war carried on by the phUanthroplsts of 
Bntain agmnst nature : of those persons some 
are honest, some not. I venture to recom mend th e 
honest one^m^to try their strength in a practical 
measure^ X^.them demand for the xfatives of 
Hindostah, of Ceylon, or even of tjje Cape or 
New .Zte l hod, the privileges and rights wholly 
and fal^y Of Britalns ; I predict a refusal on ihe 
giayt of the Colonial-office. The Office will ap- 
.you as many aborigine protectors as you 
Jike--;thai Is spies ; but the extension of equal 
rights and privileges to all colonies is quite 
another question. 

, But' now, having considered the physical con- 
litkution thus briefly of some of these dark races, 
mo Shown you that wc really knoiv but little of 
them ; that wc have not data whereon to base a 
P^sical' history of mankind ; let me now con- 
fdder the history of n few of them, of those, at 
least, best known to me. 

(To be continued.) 
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.GasrrLEMEx,~In gunshot wounds the iriilam- 
snation goes on at first very slowly and m. 
aMlously, but in live or six diiys the swelling is 
ab grefl^ that Ihe whole limb is involved, and 
Cts to twice it.»» proper size, end hard. Not 
the surrounding textures slough and in- 
AmCf but also very immense abscesses form 
under the fascia, larger than I have seen any- 
where else. In a liospital of which I had charge 
were several soldiers brought in with ab- 
•ceates of this kind, from which three or four 
quam of matter cainc away daily, and only one 
of them got better ; in fact, amputation should 
have been pet formed immediately upon the^bc-' 
currenee of the injury. Where tlie ball breaks 
the head of the humerus amputuiion should be 
porfoimed immediately. 1 have seen six or 
eight cases where the balls have carried away 
to the shoulder : no bleeding occurred. 
jMid patients were saved by removing the 
fragments of the humeeos and scapula. A cose 
occurred where I was dgitig duty in a Held hos- 
pital : a spidier had been struck op the shoulder, 
imd the whole of that parfwas torn, and half the 
icapula taken ttway. In, the/bnd this man rc- 
c^vv^ed- The piecen of bone were removed, and 
ho hemorthag^ took place. Sometimes you hiul 
the whole artery is exposed, aeayct ho hemor- 
rhage ocguH ; and. from what I have said of the 
structure of artcrie?, you will understand the 
' reason of this. The constitutional symptoms at 
fltst are falntfog, tremblh^g. and toldneia. 

^ss and* syncope oothi' on, jk) that you wpuld 
the patient vras jfbhig to die, but, by aa? 


suriug bim that bB is right, and by administering 
wine, ne maybe brought into a ^uiet state ; should 
such symptoms, however, continue any length of 
time, you will have reason for believing that 
parts of importance are injured. If the counte- 
nance continues y^low. and the pulse faint, with 
perspiration, the inju^ should be susnected as 
of a serious nature. On the other h&hd, 1 have 
seen cases in which men have had a whole limb 
carried away without exhibiting the slightest 
symptoms or agitation of mind or body. I once 
saw a soldier whose arm had been carried away 
near the shoulder, and he neither fainted nor 
trembled, nor was any constitutional disturbance 
perceptible. After the subsidence of the first 
alarm which often follows the receipt of a ball, 
a reaction takes place, which is known as sym- 
pathetic inflammatory f^ver. As thqjEffccta of 
the inflammation diminish, this rciffiSon will 
become subdued ; but. should these effects take 
an unfavourable character, hectic fever may 
follow, and the patient be destroyed, or at least 
the removal of the wounded part be rendered 
necessary. 

By the slowness of the inflammation which 
follows incisid wounds, and by the insidious 
manner in which it proceeds, msny young ptflc- 
titionors have been deceived, thinking it would 
not be very severe, but in a few days it becomes 
intensely red rofind the opening, and the Inflam- 
mation extends to the whole limb, which is also 
swelled very much throu|hout its entire length. 

This, preparation which you sco is a slough 
which also forms round the oriflcc of the wound, 
and along the greater part of the track of the 
ball. Where the ball passes under the fascia, 
inflammation will be succeeded by sloughing, 
extending often from one joint to another to a 
a great distanoe. There id also a later form of 
hemorrhage, which comes on after gunshot 
wounds in many cases ; I do not refer to that 
which lakes place on the separation of the slough, 
but to another, which is even more dangerous, 
coming on after ulceration of largo Mterics. and 
produced by spiculce of bone within the wound. 

These spiculir may be deep, and allKi shift their 
place atter a time, and may be difficult to detect, 
causing suppuration of tno vessel and hemor- 
rhage, when the patient can ill bear loss of 
blood, ns in the lowest stage of hectic fever : it 
is a very serious occurrence, and often requires 
amputation. In the treatment of gunshot 
wounds, the first question is whether to ampu- 
tate or endeavour to save the limb. If you 
resolve upon amputating, you must do it os soon 
as pOHdiblc, or, to speak more correctly, ns soon 
as the state of the patient's system will allow ; 
for you often must allow time for the patient to 
recover the shock which is brought on by such 
a violent interference with tho^ system ; thus 
sometimes you must wait for three or four hours ; 
while in other cases, where the shock 'has been 
less felt, you may proceed at once; the pulse 
will generally bo a sufficient guide to you its. this 
matter.4^ If you amputate, you cannot have a 
better opportunity than this first one, for if 
you wail you will have inflammation, perhaps, 
w'ith febrile disturbance or traumatic gangrene, 
luiif your patient will require the performance of 
the operation when he is in the most ^unfavourable 
state to endure it. uiileB 4 . indeed, ho has already 
fallen a victim to your delay. Hub was the doc- 
trine during the last war, and such was the great 
experience of the surgeons of the Frcn9h and 
British armies, that 1 have not the least doubt of 
its correctness. Indeed, it is only another ap- 
plication of the doctrine which Mr. Pott taumt 
in relation to compound fractures ; and, as tnis 
class of wounds is only another kind of com- 
pound fracture, it is naturally to be expected * treatment, os takinj 


m6re frequently called on to extraot feieign 
bodies. 1 said yon are frequently ealled en to 
extract foreign boflies, and niia is a case ao com* 
mon that the dilatation of a gunshot wound fr 
^ knany considered as o matter of course. The 
ivench surgeons, I believe, almost always <dllate, 
and for several reasons^first, to remove foreign 
bodies; and scoondlya for the purpose of ro* 
moving constrictions, for the textures findot tlio 
fascia are constricted in an injurious degree, and 
the tendency to sloughing is thereby incrsaied ; 
thirdly, to stop the hemoriluigaq ^fourthly, to 
procure a discharge of bloodewhereoy the emmeo 
of inflammation it lessened ; and fifthly, to pts- 
vent the lodgment of matter. 'When the hidl 
penetrates the dense skin you have always ah* 
soesses formed under the fascia, and in them a 
great quantity of matter. 

John Hunter wa^ too timid about dilating 
gunshot wounds ; he disapproved of making a 

X iter-opening when the ball had passed to a 
ain extent, and said that man iiuiammaiion 
followed the extraction of the bAl than if it had 
been left in. But this opinion is at variance with 
the experience of military surgeons ; they mi^e 
it a rule to extract the ball wherever it can be 
done •without too much irritation of textuies; 
indeed, it hss been laid down as a rule by emi* 
nent surgeons, that whenever the bdl can be 
diBtinotly followed with the probe, whatever the 
depth, it should bo extracted. Mr. Aloock, who 
served in the Spanish legion, relates a case whefC 
the ball penetrated the calf of the leg, behind the 
tibia ; it was not taken out, and very large a^ 
Bcesses were formed ; necrosis came on, and am- 
putation was indispensable. Another odse is on 
record where the ball lodged between the radius 
and ulna ; it was not taken out, and, in conse- 
quence, the limb was twisted inwards, qnd such 
was the misery and inconvenience the poor fellow 
suffered, that he requested that it might be 
amputated. No doubt, if this ball had been 
removed by the necessary incision in 'the first 
instance, the limb might have been saved and 
great pain avoided. In dealing with foreign 
bodies, endeavour to extract them as early as 
possible, and do not make an incision deeper than 
IS neccHsary to effect this object. You should 
noff either dilate a wound without a specific 
reason, unless |^ere is some foreign body re- 
quiring removuf. as some dense fascia stopping 
up the outlet of some vessel. «Some such reason 
as this should be in view, and not the mere dis- 
charge bloodt Another subject of considera- 
tion is the dressing proper for gunshot wounds. 
Formerly our military surgeons accompanied the 
troops to the battle-field with an immonse store 
of bandages and tourniquets to sere won the limbs 
of thoie ^ho fell in hght, and theso were applied 
BO tightly that many were attacked with gan- 
grene; the patients were sent to the tear, and 
by the time the bandage was removed gangrene 
had begun. It would have been much better if 
the surgeon had merely applied linen olotlia 
dipped in cold water tifl the patient got to the 
rear. or. if previous bleeding took place, to have the 
vessel secured as speedily as possible. This tight 
bandaging lias now, however, gone out of use- 
The best application is lint dipped in t^id 
water, and covered over with oiled silk. 
more simple and unirritating the dressing the 
better is it. Some surgeons apply a simple oins- 
ment, but, if this is tised;it must be very super- 
ficially ; do not use a do^l of lint, for if you do 
it will act u an extr^heous body, and^attikit 
matter frohi coming out which might form* 
When influnroatidh comes on, as it wiU do, you 
apply no local applioation better Cbhn la 
itie 


that the same statement should hold good of 
both. 

It' you decide on trying to save the limb whete 
it is one of the extremities, the same indioadoiu 
present themselves as in genersl— naifibly, ydu 
must first stop the beinorrhage^mnd^th^ remOrfd 


low diet, fxliibition of antimoidal medioinsa; 
and, if the pain is VO17 severe, opium may be 
given. 

When ^abscesses form, if you havesAot inade 
a " frde dilatation in the ’^ncginiting. If '%ili 
be neoessary to provide au mitldt for their 


foreign bodies. In tomb cases you limit extim trUts. We ■hall now idihe of iiiefce 

the wou^fli OIL aedOoAtdf previo^ " / " * ' oases In ivhioh immodiafo Jifol 

tto botll «nAi Qftiti 70a lit ma ^ MKO «r SMt Silaw* 
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ffC opbion* rwktle on othm the ixighest Avthozi. 

iif0 gt Tftriiiiiooa Whon tbo whole thiokncBs 
of the limb has been carried away by caiino^^ 
guashot, or bomb-shell, there can bo no 
dtffor^oe of opinion; here you must amputate, 
to hayt a useful stump, and to prevent that 
datim which would arise when inflanuuatiou of 
the flump oame on. WherCf however, the 
whole oi^ the iippor extremity is carried away 
itSgh up (he shoulder, you are not required to 
amputate, for there is not sufficient substanoe 
hift, and ^^t^only indications which present 
fheooeelves are to spmore splintered pieces of 
and stop the hemorrhage* If the artery is 
expoetfd and does not blee^ you tie it. Under 
the removal of foreign bodies the patient suffers 
great paia ; and from the shook which is com* 
municated the whole systm is in a very low 
ftate, and many sink under it. Where much 
ot the thigh is carried away, the number of 
cates in which the patient recovers is very 
ani MlL There was a case in the Peninsula 
where a msn was wounded in the knee- 
joint, and was well enough to stand up, 
hut, nevertheless, died on the eighth day. 
Another case for ampujtation is, whore the 
Ixmes are crushed or comminuted: these* cases 
come under the same rule .as fractures ; also 
when the femoral artery is wounded, or the 
thigh-bone broken : this is a case in wliich sur- 
geons have small difference of opinion. Dupuy- 
tren says that, if it is not broken into several 
fragments, you may save the limb; but as far as 
my exporionoe goes it is in favour of amputation. 
Of all the patients who were in my hospital, in 
only one cose of this, k^nd was the limb saved, 
and that did not do well. Another case for 
amputation is where a large portion of the soft 
textures is carried away, and much injury is 
done to the nerve, as the tearing of the sciatic 
nerve, where, if you do not amputate, you will 
liave traumatic gangrene ; but 1 know of cases 
in which the giore tension of a nerve, say the 
ulna or median nerve, has not required ampu- 
tation; thorn should be other reasons before 
amputation^ is determined on ; it is better the 
patient should recover with a more or less para- 
lysed limb than none at all : this is Dupuytren’s 
doctrine. 1 remember a case of an omccr who 
was brought to me on the field of battle ; a 
had passed through the foreams, and had in- 
jured one of the pfincipal nerves ; but^we did not 
amputate, and he still has his arm, which, 
although it is not so available m the other, is of 
very muds more use than any mcchaifical sub- 
stitute could be. ^'ounds of largo joints are 
generally cases for amputation : if the knee-joint 
IS broken by a musket-ball, it must be ampu- 
tated ; if the wound be of the clbow^joint, not 
too much shattered, you may, perhaps, save the 
joint. I^oractimes the head of tlm humerus is 
broken by the ball, where you need not ampu- 
tate, because you can remove the fragments by 
incision, and by this means in many cases save 
the patient’s limb. \Vbere you have gunshot 
fracture of the forearm, you are seldom required 
tq amputate immediataly, but may give the 
patient the chance of saving the limb, and, if the 
case should go on badly, you must aftbrwards 
perform amputation. You may have instances of 
gunshot wounds of the patella, where the frac- 
ture is not compound, in which which you will 
be in doubt whether to amputate or not, and I 
think you will ofren be justiffed in postponing it 
in the first instance. 
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.GminEiam,— JCuQh of whet 1 have already 
said conoemipg the treatment at the jidyuatnio 
ufrmP ,of (eyer end jUt ceeq^ioations 


•HaUp therefore, not dwell so long upon the 
treatment of the latter as 1 might otherwise have 
thought it necessary to do. You must recollect 
that much of our endeavours is to be directed to 
the careful guarding against and attention to the 
local affections of the brain, lungs, and intestines 
which may arise during the cfiifrse of the fever ; 
and that, so far as the lever itself is concerned, 
you may here Epply the aphorism of Dr. Watson 
relative to the exanthemata, that we do not so 
much cure these fevers as keep the patients alive 
while they recover. There is no such thing, 
either, in my opinion, as cutting short typhoid 
fever when its evolution has commenced. 

But there are practitioners who think dif- 
ferently on both tliesc points. Some imagine 
that they can cut it short, or often stop its pro- 
gress, by giving an omc&ic, with u brisk purga- 
tive or tiro, or by employing depiction ; whilst 
others are of opinion that, by following certain 
special methods of treatment, we can materially 
assist in curing the disorder, or in preventing it 
from making that deleterious impression on the 
general system which it otherwise would do. 

M. Dc la Koque and M. Taupin strongly ad- 
vocate a general and systematic /rcatmoiit by 
purgatives, affirming that in well evacuating the 
intestinal canal and modifying it^ secretions we 
remove the principal cause of the intestinal in- 
flammation, and thence the origin of bad forms 
of fever. M. Barrier leans somewhat to this 
opinion, but thinks tMteystem of purgation wUl 
not have the good effect asserted unless preceded 
by moderate loss of blx)od. He, with MM. Ja- 
delot and Wendt, strongly inclines to such an an- 
tiphlogistic mode of treatment, whilst Taupin, 
Killiet, and Barthez maintain that emission of 
blood has in general no such bcneficinl influence 
over the symptoms or course of the malady, but, 
on the contrary, iu severe cases, according to the 
latter writers, if it be repeated, it increases the 
nervous symptoms, and appears but to hasten 
the fatal toriiiination, M. Littrc recommends 
depletory measures. Unless symptoms of great 
viial depression make their appearance. Other 
practitioners have strongly urged the necessity 
of employing a tonic plan of probed ure from the 
beginning of the disorder, and a few have given 
the disulphate of quinine in large doses, as re- 
commended by some continental practitioners in 
the treatment of the typhoid fever of adults. 
Lastly, there are some w'ho, like M. Sta-ber, 
assert that the expectant method is even more in- 
dicated in the case of the child than it is in that 
of the adult. 

Let me, however, impress upon you that, in 
carrying out the treatment of typKoid fever in 
children, it is utterly impossible to lay dow^n any 
auch general and definite plans as are indicated 
in what I havo said. Tever is a chamelcon-Uke 
disorder, whose aspect lAanges according to cir- 
cumstances, and the thOTapeutics of one condi- 
tion is often found to be totally opposed to that 
of another. You may one day havo a cose which 
demands but the administration of a saline 
draught and a dose of castor oil ; on another 
day, from the moment that you see your patient 
you will have to order ammonia and cin- 
chona. • 

In this disorder we may say that we have two 
things to deal with — the fever as a fever merely, 
and the secondary complications of the brain, 
lungs, or bowels, which may arise in its course. 
The treatment of the fever must vary with the 
gradtf of the fever, and that of the complication 
will also much depend on the greater or less 
intensity of the typhoid state of the constitu- 
tional diaorder. cannot expect that that 

fever which is accompanied all dong with a 
moist tong^ue, and no trembling of the aitns, &c., 
lots of voice, or involuntary dejeotionB, is to be 
met ^th the same therapeuuo measures by 
wh^h you attempt to combat a fever accom- 
panied with a dry almost black tongue, sordes 
about ^e teeth, great trembling oi the upper 
extremities, and speechUe^eas, £po..Nor can you 
thbk that the treatment of a ainii)^ local 
m be by 


IKc nor the other can be laid^down as invariably 
the same. 

Th^ceatment of typhoid fever, simply as a 
/n>er,W^niy opinion never demands any loss of 
blood ; yet a complication, such as pneumonia^ 
may arisG in its course, and this will oftin 
require the diminution of the quantity and force 
of the circulating fluid. Yet even here regard 
must always bo had to the fever, as well as to 
tlie loonl lesion; for pneumonia of the earlier 
periods, of a not very high grade of adynamia, 
will require and permit of that lossswhich, when 
it occurs in more advanced stages of tlie typhoid 
disorder, it will not admit of. It is the same with 
coiigeslion of iho l^ain and its membranes, and 
of the inflammation of the intestinal tube. 
Whilst in one case free leeching in young 
children ^and cupping in older ones, together 
with larecr doses of antimony, must be ordered ; 
in the other we must depend upon very moderate 
depletion, counter-irritation, and mercury with, 
ipecacuanha and that nclmiriffile antiphlogistic 
the nitrate of potassa. But in the latter instances, 
sometimes, whilst we attempt to lower local in- 
flammation, we may have to support, instead 
of depressing, the general coustitutionaJ powers. 

At the present moment I am attending v^h Mr. 
Weaver a case of typhoid fever in a littffil^lrl of 
five years old, in which we have had to give 
ammonia, bark, and even wine ; wliilst we have 
liad to combat, with counter-irritation and mer- 
cury, affections both of tlie brain and lungs. 
Even in those cases admitting of loss of blood 
local bleeding by leeches at the temples, between 
the shoulder-blades, or at tlie tup ot the sternum 
just botween the insertion of the stemo-cleldo- 
mastoid muscles, and on the abdomen, when 
either the brain, respiratory organs, and intes- 
tines are offected, is preferable to bleeding from 
the arm or jugular vein, for in typhoid fever we 
never know how soon a more exalted condition 
of adynamia may appear. The application of 
blisters to the mastoid processes, of strong mus- 
tard cataplasms between tho shoulder-blades, 
and the turpentine epithem of Dr. Copland to 
tho belly, arc the other means to be employed. 
But in the younger patients beware of blistering 
tho chest ; if you do, and a sore is made, you add 
fuel to the fire and increase seriously tho watch- 
fulness and the constitutional irritation. More- 
over, I have known the little patient recover 
from tho fever, and afterwards be nearly lost 
from the irritation and discharge of a large t 
slouglung Bore^on the thorax. In such unfortu- 
nate cases you have^o give cinchona and full 
doses of the tincture of henbane. 

In the treatment of the fever of ordinary grades 
you will find the chlorate of potassa, in infusion 
of calumba, gentian, or cascarilla, theVl^est fe- 
brile saline. But if tho stomach is very l^table, 
as at .first it often is, then there is nothing Uke 
soda, withhydrucyanic acid,and mustard pcsiitides 
to the epigastrium ; with these should be conjohied 
a grain or two of the hyd. o. creta, with three 
times the amount of tho sulphate of potash, night 
and morning. But when the tongue becomes 
very dark and dry, and there are sordes on the 
t^th, dorsal decubitus, or any tremblmg, you 
djlkt give the sequicarbonate of ammonia, with 
flKe preparation of bark. Now and then you 
will find decided benefit from ordering small 
doses of wine in strong beof-^avy. allowed to 
get cool and the fat skimmed off. When ther^ io||| 
groat watchfulness, accompanied with tremor of^ 
the upper extremities, and muttering afid 
squinting-* and all .these you may seeVven nt 
five years of age in fever — I have found the tinO-* 
ture of henbane, giyen^ as to produce slesm^ pi 
great benefit^ this is the best sedative in meie 
oases for ohiidren; opium is not ao free froiit 
danger, as it is more liksiy to congest the bra3|^^ 

In the convalescence from typhoid fevtn ytivL 
must have recowe to quinine^ end, v^igre 
siblc, change of air also. 

Irshgll now make some obeorvntians cm < 
veiy frequently-met with afrhotun^ c^ "" 
mouth oitdbJldren. Th^ntey i 
hnt let me tdl ydd fhntt in the fri, ^ 
trilles B eoaiideriihtb jMntton of onr.] 
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b(i spent, lur^o this on yot^ 
because 1 know full well that during our studcrtit 
Ufa 3^9 too apt to neglect the cvery^y and 
eoiq^bn borders of humanity, to pay Hbntion 
to more unfreuucnt or etortliug phases of 
We , when at the hospital, run after 
lithotdiuy and jaw-'exeision cnHeti, and rarely 
Tlrtt the oedside of the ])atientB belonging to the 
Ifbysician. We ])ay all attention to a znalignaat 
tomour of the thigh-bone, for example, but, as to 
caaos of measles or rheumatism, we think they 
m far too easy of compreheuaion or too unln« 
Weatiug tb ^ able to offer tis an equiyalent for 
the aiffhts qf surgery. But it is not only in 
ai^dicw that this admiratte for the eyic and 
the dramatic prevails, it pervades our humanity 
all through ; we like a sensation, and, unless by 
our actions we can gain that, we too often feel 
disappointed. ^As said by Marston, 

** The loag enduraaes whoae monotony 
Ko tidinya com# to ebecrl TAi« were the trial. 
Hurried idvenplTe wheo moel periloua 
Hath sot in its braelns quality, 

ViiablsQg US to meat what e'er betide ; 

But the detail of bUnli intervals . 

Of patient •ufferahee where no action ia. 

That prdvti our Uatiiro V Aiany are who att, . 
But^hl how few endure 1" 

Yo u jpU frequently have a child of from 
three MBive weeks old brought lo you, who is 
dee^DHTae having taken a very bad cold, the 
I ojf which are a somewhat febrile con- 
i pi the tongue, and the discharge of a more 
Ot lesjl thick mucus from the nostriln, the ahe 
of which appear red und sotni wloil 
S^lien. There is no cough, however, and ilie 
Omijlf disturbance seems to resolve itst li into tliis 
acute coryza. Now, you may think this 
^ Vtoy ordinary matter, and in imc sense it is, but 
inimother one of considerable importuned, fur it 
is ikequently of great distress to the child and 
anxiety to the mother. The latter tinds the 
ohild cannot suck readily in consequence of the 
passage of the air through tho nostrils being 
Iwdored, and its being constantly obliged to ro- 
mpTO its face from tho bosom to inspire* 
through the mouth; the cliild’s slccj) is 
greatly disturbed ; it lies with its mouth open, 
which becomes dry and paintul to it, and its 
edumbers are broken by its own snoring sound. 
The patient becomes highly irritable from its in- 
cdbotual endeavours to get nourishment and 
slMp, and from the local irritation of the nose 
•sd upper lip, caused by tho constant discharge. 
Under all these things it gets thin and wan- 
lookiAg,. is feverish and constantly crying, 
throwing its arms about dnd attempting to rub 
the nose. But with care and attention the 
ontvaa gradually diminishes, the child is abh< to 
Sholk end sleep better, and it regains its pi is tine 
state. 

SoinHe'the form of simple acute coryza, as 1 
DMtUillyiee it; but others, like Billard, have 
ofafOrVed very untoward results supervene. The 
]|ltU($ patient, continually agitated by tho desire 
and the impossibility for obtaining it, 
worn out by fatigue and disease, before 
any Very I^oat amount of marasmus is ap- 
parent. **^fhe pro|yre&8 of tlie symptoms," says 
Billard^ sometimes very rapid, in three or 
four days an infant may perish from cory^Mf 
1 say that I have never seen such a result, M; 
that it is possible X have no doubt. Tho danger 
of the malady arises trom the diilioulty of 
Hjaespiration and suction, and becomes the greater 
^he younger tho child is. The cuubc of this 
ejection lies in the child — as it is termed — 
having Vaken cold ; generally, I think, from its 
having been exposed to draughts of cool uir 
Whilst sleeping. Billard ^ays great stress upon 
the exposure of the infant t» the heCitof a strong 
fire, or of tho sun's rays, ffe sqys, when, on 
the xetiim of spring, children are carried out in 
the sun, we find them quickly affected witli 
sneeslng and colds. The rapi^ty with whicli 
insolation uots on the pituitary membrane at 
the termination of winter is the greater, because 
the momlgune has been for some time unac- 
customed to tho infiuenoe of the sun's rays. 

1 do not believe in the direct influence of this os 
a cause, or that the mere contact of tho sUn’s 


rays with the nose of the child causes such an 
amount of infiammatlon as to give rise to coryza. 
1 think that a more pi obablo solution will be 
found in the child having been made warm in 
the sun, then brought home and put to sleep in 
a cool room, ipcrliaps with both door and wuidow 
open, and so Iroiii'thc draught of air ** catches 
cold." 

The treatment of this form Of coryza resolves 
itself into the giving of worm baths, the gently 
acting on tho bowels by castor-oil, and the appli- 
cation of a mustard oataplasm alternately to the 
napo of the neck and sternum. The nose should 
be bathed two or throe times in the day with 
moderately warm water; and, if the atmosphere 
has suddenly assumed a low temperature, or the 
child is liable to be exposed, the parts may be 
smeared over with oliyu oil after each fomenta- 
tion. The little patient must not be ^|}cfwed to 
wear itself out in fruitless and exhausting at- 
tempts at puctioii, but must bo fed by spoon very 
cautiously and tenderly upon tlie milk of the 
mother. 

Again, another child may be brought to 
you wlio is a few weeks older than tho former. 
It will be deH(^ribed, also, as having taken a vt?ry 
bad cold, and having got a running at tho nose, 
Avhicli It has hfld for two or three weeks, or even 
longer, before you HO(i it. On examining it you 
will iind that tl)^ discharge is thinner than in the 
simple coryza ; that it does not a])pear to dis- 
trf‘ss tho child ({uite so iqgjsh as tho latter docs. 
'I’ho slate of the nose pro* that tho discharge is 
of u more chronic charoidcr, and the nostrils at 
the'ir cniranco are cracked and scabbed, and 
partially blocked up by crusts. On looking more 
narrowly at tlir countenancf* of the patient, you 
may observe along the course of the eyebrows a 
sfcaly or scurfy eruption, and n few patches, per- 
haps, on the fuiehead. In other cases, also, tho 
child has coppery-coloured patches of a circular 
form on different parts of the body, or an nicer on 
the periueum or near the verge of the anus. There 
can h(' no doubt about tlA» nasal aibtion — it is 
sy/j/iil/tic coryza, 'Whenever a chiflf is brought 
to you suffering under chronic coryza, narrowly 
inquire into tlur existence of a syphilitic taint ; 
always examine tho eyebrows and perineum; 
for there cither has been or will be eruption at 
the one spot and ulceration at the other. Such 
n case of muffles^ which is obstinate in its 
character and has such accompaniments, most 
unquestionably has its otigiii in the source 1 
have stated. Amongst the poor, in bad forms 
if the nasal affection, the lining membrane 
sometimes becomes ulcerated ; scabs form about 
the nostrils, and completely block up the passage ; 
there is now and thonu nasty sanious discharge : 
in fact, the coryza merges into a modified form 
of syphilitic ozeena, 

The treatment is ros^vablo into the affecting 
tho system with merour^ If the mother still has 
external manifestations of syphilis, y^ou may 
make hor take blue pill, &c., and so cure her 
and tho child, through her milk, together. %ur. 
if not, if you cannot discover that the inothor is 
in Ihult, as often happens, you must give tlic 
child from one to two grains of the h]|^. c. crot., 
withifour or five of soda, night and morning, and 
(iceaioTiully a w'arm bath. The naBul and other 
syphilitic affcrtioris will under these disappear. 
SoinctimcH you will find the mercury act inju- 
riously on the digestive t'arial, producing purging, 
gastric irritation, vomiting, green spinach-like 
tools, &c. In such a case you must diminish 
the mercury lo half a grain, night and morning, 
and combine it with a grain of ipecacuanha, or 
change tlie form, and give half a grain of calomel. 
Now and then I have boen forced to suspend tho 
mercury for a few daj^ altogetlier. In a few 
instances, where tho cmld is in a state of maras- 
mus, I have found that tho iodide of potash, with 
piinino, is fi better treatment than tho mercury. 
In this form of coryza you may oraploy locally a 
lotion of tho sulphate of zinc in xose- water. 

Again, you may have brpughtj^ you for advico 
a little girl of from four to ten years of ago. BKo 
will be described as having a bad nose, and aliio 
as being otherwise out of health. On exaannihg 


tho organ, yon find that its entrance is blocked 
up with crusts and scabs, the ahe and septum 
spre and cracked, and tho upper lip contiguous 
to the nose red and swollen. When made to 
expire forcibly through the nostrils, a thin dis^ 
charge, mixed with solid lumps of mucus and 
crusts^ makes its appearance. In othe^ oases, 
the entrance of tlie nose and its cavity are quits 
free, but the lining membrane is highkf rod and 
irritable, and at the posterior part swollen, so as 
there to diminish considerably the vacuity. !I^Ut, 
besides tlie disorder of the nose, wiU, in oB 
probability, discover, if tha^chUa is youngs that 
there exists eczema behina the ears, or impeti- 
ginous eruptions on the face or scalp, *herpes 
about the lips, or ecthyma on the extremities; 
that there is great redness of tho edg^s of the 
eyelids. If the ohild is older, tlie glands of the 
neck ore swollen, dr there is otorrhcca or dis- 
charge from tho genitals. The nasal affeotlon 
here is scrofulous coryta, which, like tho syphi- 
litic, may merge into a slight form of ozscna. 

At first there has been scrofulous inflamma- 
tiou of the lining membrane, accompaiiicd 
with much discharge, as in simple coryza, the 
more acute stage passq# off, leaving an obstinate 
chroqic infiammation with more moderate dis- 
charge behind it. The child jiicks and irritates 
the uuse, attempting to remove tho crusts and 
scabs formed by the concretion of tho mucus ; 
ulceration of tho membrane results, which now 
and then scabs over ; tho crusts are picked off by 
the cliild, and u little blood passes, and ulceration 
protods fjucc more. 

1 remarked that in some cases tho discharge 
is thin and does not ^oucrote, and tho pas- 
sage of the nostsBa anteriorly is left pretty 
free. But here there is posteriorly great 
thickening or swelling of the membrane, espe- 
cially of that portion lining tho septum, ‘and by 
this the nose is blocked up. Those cases are 
very obstinsite, and, from the great protuber- 
ance of tho meiubrani', are somejtlmcs mistaken 
for nasal polypi. This is the more likely to be iho 
case whore more is naturally a great bieadth 
of nose oxtornally, us in tho boy I pointed out 
the other morning at tlie Infirmary to our 
house-surgeon, I)r, Westley. fcSir Benjamin 
Brodie, in his late lectures, has very ably de- 
scribed this form of chionie infiammation of the 
ychueidcrian membrane simulating a polypus, 
lie remarks, " This may be mistakon for poly- 
us ; and, '^indeed, the disease puzzled me when 
first saw it. li'iis appearance, howc'ver, is pro- 
duced mtrely by the thickening of the muooui 
membrane of the nostrils at the anterior ex- 
tremity of the inferior turbinated bone. I do 
not believe that the mucous momhraiie there is 
really more thickened than it is anywhere else ; 
but it is more apparent in that situation on 
account of the projection of tho bone." In 
one or two cases I have myself seen the mem- 
brane rather more forward, distended in the form 
of a sac or cyst, which, on being punctured, 
discharged a serous fluid. Sir Benjamin has 
seen cases in which a small abscess was found 
in the tumour I befori«» spoke of, suppurntiqn 
taking place in the substaiico of the Schneiderian 
mombrilne just where it projects in front of tho 
inferior turbinated bone, ^ 

The treatment of this scrofulous form of co- 
ryza, oztmitt, pseudo-polypus, &c., is the fol- 
lowing Uive iodide of potash with quinine, 

qr the liquor potasso* in cinchona. If tiiotc be 
anemia in a femalo patient, order the pr^a* 
rations of iron instead. The bowels must Do kept 
open by rhubarb aiH soda, with a dose of a neu- 
tral saline occasioni^lly. The incrustatioxul About 
t)ie nose should be softened and ditlqdged by 
'Warm water, and thq;i the potiant tfiada to «ntiff 
up from the hollow of the palm of the hand $, • 
lotion of sulphate of zinc pr nitrate of SB van t 
have also found tht* oxide of zinc ointment intro- 
duced inUvtho nasal cavity by means ot^amel|l- 
hait pencil advantageous. Where *ere are 
herpetic eruptions about the lips, or a]^thoi4! 
ulcerations within tho mouth, the,iatemu uto ^ 
the ohiorate of pbtash is moat*adidsablei Jo* 
gother with a free acticna on the boWeli 
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neutral aaHue. Xu all these cases of scrofulous 
disease of the nose you should examine the 
tonsils; there will generally be something wrong 
with them, and demanding the application of 
the solid nitrate of silver or the tincture of 
iodine* I have applied the solid nitrate within 
the neae with advantage to ilie form simu- 
lating polypus. Sir JJeiijainiri Brodie ro- 
opmPiiCDt^ stool, ipjeetions of the sulpbate of 
ebko, ana the citrine ointment ; and in the 
oases of psei^doopolypus ho has introduced a 

« Lr of probe-poSmted scissors, slightly curved, 
d snippod^tr a porjjion of the projecting mucous 
n^mbrane. \Vlierd^n abscess has formed ho 
rsoomipends us to out off with a pair of scissors 
membrane and abscess altogether. I may just 
reftiark that I boo a CTeat many cases of the 
scrofulout disorder of the nose amongst young 
men and women as well m children. 1 shall 
continue the sul^eot in my next lecture. 

CLINICAL LECTURES ON THE QHAVITY 
AND TREATMENT OF FRACTURES 
AND WOUNDS hj FIREARMS. 

Dy M. VELPEAU. 

ON OANORENa. * 

Gentlemen, — Gangrene resulting from gun- 
shot wounds is of two kinds : the one produced 
by a cause direat ; the other, by a cause indirect . 
Ino first always exists from the circumstanre of 
the wound itself, end is the result of contu- 
sion and of trituration of the soft parts, which 
are sloughy. It varie.s in degree : thus it may 
attack the superficial layers, or tliu thick parts ; it 
displays itself also mdit^eeply again in tho bono 
than in the soft parts, tor taese yield under tho 
force of tho body producing the wound, whilst 
the bon :'S which oppose are fractured. This is 
the gangrene by the cjiubo direct^ and which 
nocesHurily exists. 

G«ingreue by the cause indirect is that of whicli 
we shall now hiore particularly speak. It de- 
velops itself under the infiiicnee of a w'ound, and 
not in tho wound itself, which may probably at the 
time not exist. There are two species of gangrene 
indiicet . the first, which develops itself under the 
influence and from the same cuuho as tin' bruise 
in the organs implicated ; the second, which is 
tlie result of tlio iiiflamination consequent on the 
wound, 'i'iie fiist dejieiids — 1, on a lesion of the 
bone ; L’, of tlie nerves ; .'J, of the \'':*nous and 
arterial trunks ; t, on injury of ^le parts. 

When a ball traverses a limb and ('»C(niiiters 
vessels bi*its passage, inuny facts may present 
themselves: the prmcijial lulery and its larger 
branches may be wounded, then gangrene fol- 
lows abuost as a necessary consrfpicncp. If the 
artery ulone is wounded, mortification will not 
supervene. 

If the artery and principal vein are wounded 
at tho same time, gangrene will almost inevitably 
follow, because, supposing that the blood arrives 
as far as the extremities by the collateral arterial 
branches, the venous circulation is necessarily 
interrupted, the blood iiyiltratos into the tissues, 
and very soon they become engorged, swollen, 
and gangrenous. • 

If there are many large arteries and veins, 
gangrene will nA necessarily follow becauso an 
artery and vein have been wounded, for the oir- 
oulation will be carried on by the others. Thus 
when the femoral artery and vein have been in- 
jured at the same time, gangrene ma^' not re-* 
suit, fo* the circulation may be established by 
the iprofiAida artery and vein^ 

Division of the nerves is a cause of gangrene. 
In a limb where there ere many nerves, as the 
arm, for instance, the divLsidh of one or 
nerves is not a oause of gutfgreno ; but, if most 
of the nerve.s be injured, paralysis not only fol- 
lows, but also gangrene? 
jfiiviaicm of the skin, whatever may bo its 
eTOnt, rilver produces tiiis particular disease, 
no more than lesion of the muscles, provided 
^at the vessels and nerves remain unit\jured. 
Fraoture of a ^ne alone is not u cause of gan- 
g):fiitai hut if at the same .too to utoiita to 


nerves ore divided, and tho soft partB arc exten- 
sively injured, this will inevitably follow. 

Gangrene is a complication of gunshot wounds 
we mutt notice, but th(^ surgeon will not rest 
content with mere observation ; he will further 
endeavour to become acquainted with indtatfiuin, 
to secure us far as iiossiblo.the sul’ety Iiih 
patients. 

Now, tho diagnosis of, gangrene is ensy; it i^ 
known that it has certain characteristics by whic h 
it cannot be mistaken, but it is by no means 
easy to foresee and announce its advance. Y(‘t 
w^o may, to a certain extent, fore tel gangrene 
from the injuries produced by tho projectile. 
Yet how many difficulties w'e may have to 
encounter at the time when we have to decide 
if such nr such an organ has been W'ounded, or 
to deduce the probable pathological conse- 
quences, ^^For example : — Hemorrhage occurs ; it 
may not often be discovered whether this pro- 
ceed.s from a wounded artery or vein, because 
thi‘ blood, by reason of the contusion of the 
parts, does not come out in a stream. Tlie 
division of an artery may not be productive of 
hemorrliagi', because tho vessel may be plugged 
by a hard clot of blood, or much bloud may 
be infiltrated into tho surrounding tjs^juos without 
escaping extornally. Wlicre an artery has been 
wounded two kinds of hemorrhage may occur : 
cither immediate hemorrhage, or hemorrhage 
produced ])y the separation of •the clot. Thus 
the surgeon is often xory much embarrassed 
when lie attemi)t« to ];ffbguosticatc the results of 
the wound as regards hemorrhage. 

If the injury includes more or less the sub- 
stance of the soft parts, and the ball in its 
course comes in contact with vessels and nerves, 
it is probable that gangrene will follow. 

In tine, when a gunshot wound has been in- 
flicted, it may, to a certain extent, be anticipated 
whether or not it will bo complicated with gan- 
grene ; there are eiuscs, however, iii which it is 
Impossibh' to foresee tlic results. When gan- 
grene has ^'ch'ired itself, whether it has been 
foreseen orBt, two things remain to be accom- 
plished by tn^t' surgeon— to determine the prog- 
nosis, and then the mode of treatment. 

The pr<Kj'iwsiii of gangnme resulting from a 
gun.Hhot wound is iriore uidavourahhi than if the 
disease resulted fi Din an ordinary wound. \’et 
spontaneous gangreni* is more dangerous than 
tliat which folloWb wounds from firearms, be- 
cause it depends more frequently ujioii causes 
over which tlie surgeon has no control : thus 
a spontaneous arterial lesion may be the re- 
sult of extensive alteration in the organism, fee. ; 
an arterial lesion may, on the one hand, be 
the result of inflammation of the vessel, which, in 
consequence, becomes obstructed ; on tlie other, 
it may be produced by an entire degeneresccnce 
of the artery. 

Accidental gangrene is not so serious, for 
though it may depend on a lesion of the vessels, 
and this lesion is local, yet art may fliid a 
remedy. 

We have said that gangrene complicating gun- 
shot wounds is more dangerous than that which 
follows ordinary wounds — and why? Becauso 
tho pl^ojectiles make the soft parts slough, 
destroy the and nerves, and fracture* the 

bones. The result speedily of this trituration is 
a putrilage^ which exercises a baneful influence 
on the economy, and sets up the commencement 
of a species of poisoning. 

Wn^il should bo tho treatment of gangrene It 
must be altogether surgical, and is sutamed up 
entirely in the amputation of tho diseased pai’ts. 

I^ormerly, when ligature of tho arteries was not 
attempted, it was thought better to leave the 
dead ports to detach themselves and drop ofl'; 
but, now it is known how to tie the vessels, am- 
putation is pi-oforredi beeauae, iiill^ving the gan- 
grenous parts to drop off spobtaheouSly, n bod 
stump is the consequence, and the bono protrudes 
in the middle of the flesh ; for at to bone the mor- 
tification does not go so far as |tl the soft parte. 
This, as may be expected, p^odiiees Ipreat incon- 
venlenoe. it ^ needful* therefore, .when gon- 
gti^ne BUpervdhes, to have re^qwEita td toputa- 


tion: this is imperative on us if tho general 
health is good ; a commencement of inaction, 
however, will be a formal contraindication. 

Tlore^i;’ gentlemen, the important question pre- 
H< litH itBflf : is it proper to amputate immediately 
tlie gangiono tias maiiifostc'd itself; or^ 
it pi(jpi*r to wait till its progress is arrestea ? 
riic surgeons who ndvocate the latter opinion do 
it Ibj ili(- following reasons ; — Gangrene, they 
«ay, prciduers gangrene ; it is never known where 
it will stop, conHcqueutly it will attack the 
stump. 

The voesels arc obliterated, notorily gt the sur- 
face of the wound, but even within, to a distance 
whicli cannot be determined; and^thls oblite- 
ration may extend through the large vessels into 
the s])hinchnic cavities. Moreover, In gunshot 
wounds thc*r(j is a shock, a stupor, and an fni- 
poiFonmtvit — three things which make it most 
uncertain w'heii tho gangrene wdlf bo arrested— 
from w'hich it follows that it is by no moans 
proper Ui amputate bthno iherqaro indications of 
its progress being staid. I'hese are the principal 
arguments ol those -vvliu ure opposed to an 
operation bei'ort* the diseuse is arrested. 

(lentlAneii, it is proper here to eonaider tho 
(Hiestion Wliot is the cause of gangrene ? 
When it depotids on spontaneems lesion of tho 
arti'i ics it is certainly far better to v^ait till there 
are indications of its c<‘.aping to advance*, becauso 
wn are not cetiain when the arterial lesion 
will be arrested. 

But if the gangrene is traumatic — if the vessel 
ha.s been opened, and there is no roast)!! to sup- 
pose that it is diseased above the wound — it is 
not neceesiu’y to wait for the separation of the 
parts, for the mortification wdll still go on. Tlie 
pr(‘scn(ta of a gangrenous part excites, in the 
living tissues adjacent, an inflammatory and 
elimiiiatory reuctitm; and tho organism, infected 
by a doiiblo Houre'e of poison, cannot sustain the 
struggle of tho living tissues with tho dead, and 
the system will very soon he exhausted. Thus, 
in a general way and d pt ioriy it will be better, 
ill gunshot wounds, to amputate at once. Yet 
thi.s is not an invariable rule. 

If, for example, as M. Larry has asserted, the 
gangrene commences at tho extremities of a limbi' 
near the lingers, we must wail till its progress is 
arrested ; but if it show itself in the thigh, or in 
the substance of the arm, immediate amputation, 
before the separation of the dead parts, is the 
only chance of safety which remains to the 
patient. 

Thosii also who lia'iip been operated oh before 
gangrene has been arrested are found in an un- 
avourablo condition. In general, as you may 
observe in two men wlio have lately undergon# 
amputation, the one of an arm tho other of|lie leg, 
in both of which the gangrene was not arren^, that 
the stumps are flabby, suppuration is established 
with difficulty, and the whole system appears to 
suffer. These unfavourable conditions exist moro 
rarely w^hen the disease is left to take its own 
course. The conelusiuii, then, at which we arrive 
is, that it is necessary very frequently to amputate 
before the dead parts separate, lest in temporizing 
the favourable opportunity may pass away, and 
thp the only chance of saving tne patient be lost, 
foPbfteii tlie longer an operation is deferred tho 
more Impracticable it becomes. 
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• ^ V 

The subject of oophoritis is so Interesting, so 
important and varied in its result, besides >)>elng 
a cause of sterility, that I shall be excused 
0 cases of it. The affelotion itself to dnlv 
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•nd 1 .trust Ast the five cases which I have re- 
ported'!^ Bfedtcat Timet (Jan. 16, Feb. 1, 16, 
and 1846} have tended to throw some 

light' i^ ihe diagnosis and treatment of it, 

. C, ]C.; aged thirty-one, brunette ; tall ; mar* 
.xMl aiV years. One child bom about a year 
dfter her marriage. 

Oqt. 18, 1846, Complains of constant and 
aevere pain of both groins, especially the left, 
■with severe dragging pain in the loins and lower 
part of abdomen, both of which are tnereaSed by 
stooping, but •relieved by standing. The cata- 
menia coofo regulorly, and last three or four 
days ; they rre preceded for nearly a week by 
much suiTering, which also continues during the 


no pain in the groins, but slight pain in the back ; 
bowels open; tongue tolerably clean. Rep. 

Feb. 14. Thinks that she is between two and 
three months advanced ih pregnancy ; feels pretty 
well in general health, but is much troubled with 
morning sickness ; the breast presents a well- 
marked areola, the IblUcles are enlarged, and 
the nipple cedematous. Rep. 

28. Health improved,^‘but the tongue is red, 
with a \^hito fiu*; the bowels arc healthy but 
relaxed. 

Haust. soda? tartratis ter die. Ik* FU. hydrarg., 
ext. hyosc., aa. gr.v., altemis noctibus. Rep. 
soda? potasaio tart. o.m. 

April 11. Has continued to improve slightly 
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lowed the idtroduotion of the sound in the pre* 
sent oaee wae pro^bly merely ftenn ' tHe' cjreum* 
Btance of ’'the cktaolenial pmod having Juat 
arrived. 

I had hoped/irbm the irritability of the bladder, 
that the anterior portion of the ovary wvis^^pait 
chiefly affectedi a^' applied th6^tslW<^m(^o 
ointment accordingly thdl^dttRef It pr^ 

ducod, the pain on def^patu^fl kndeitlhigdm 
upon a hard seat, os pise the repults df eewliti- 
tion pef^reetum, provedthatth^dsteftidr half 61 
gland was also implicated* Tnto Mond appfipa^ 
tion of the leeches appeara^ havS givpn eiiSf 
siderable relief^ and toe discnaige Cf blood 
the bowpl, which followed a few days afteinranls. 
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with clots and exudations ; constant nixing to 
pass water, which is turbid : bowels ui^healthy ; 
tongue red and dry ; hashed profuse ana painful 
menstruation from her youth. Since the birth 
of the child the pain has been considerably re- 
lieved, although ^the discharge has been in- 
creased. 

Examination per Fayinnm.— Nothing wrong 
about the os or c&trix uteri ; the uteris e sound 
passes easily to the full distance (2J inches), 
without psiUi but is followed by profusddischarge 
of blood; 

ExamifuMn per Rectum . — High up in the di- 
recddii of the left ovary a hard body can just be 
reached, which ip acutely sensitive to the touch, 
and which she describes as the centre of her 
pain,' 

Ik* ’^ng* antimonil pot. tart, inguini smistro 
omni noote applicond. 

R* Fih hydrarg. chlorid. co. gr. v., altemis 
noctibus. 

R* Sodm potassio tart. 5 j* o.m. * 

26. Catamenia appeared on her return home 
last week ; a cupious eruption has come out on 
the left ovarian region, which is very sore ; the 

S ain on passing fteces and on sitting down is not 
imiuished ; evacuations more healthy ; appetite 
b^d. Rep. pil. and sodie potassio tort. 

Ik* Acidi nitr. dil. m. xv. ex infus. gentianie 
comp, ter die. Hirudines vj. ovario sinistro. 

Nov. 1. The ointment has produced much ir- 
ritation and pain, so that she cannot say whether 
the original suffering is relieved; the eruption 
discharges freely ; appetite better ; bo wcla rather 
confined ; catamenia still continue. The leeches 
do not appear to have afforded much relief. 
Rep. med. 

8. Bruntion still very sore, ^nd dischargcH 
freely ; the ovarian pain,* the irritability of the 
bladder and of the rectum, are distinctly loss ; 
catamenia returned with less pain ; fewer coagula, 
and exudations ; appetite better ; bowels regular. 

16. lOontinuea to improve in her health ; pain 
of left groin diminished, but considerable suf- 
iering is produced on examination in the di- 
rection of the left ovary. Rep. med. Hirudines vj. 
ovario sinistro. 

22. Leeches did pot bleed very well, but she 
felt easier and better afterwards ; general health 
much improved ; bowels open about three times 
a day ; frequent desire to pass water ; no tender- 
ness in left ovarian region. Rep. med. 

29, Feels bettor ; was in great pain four days 
ago, and observed some blood with the fseces, to 
the amount of two or three tablespoonfuls, since 
which she has felt better ; on examination this 
morning some blood was observed upon the 
filler : the ovary is not so tender. Hep. 

Deer 27. Feels much beUer this week, but still 
•has occasional pain; has 'been suffering ftom 
slight catarrh during the last week ; catamenia 
appeared at the beginning of th6 month, with 
but trifling pain ; no coagula or exudations ; 
bowels confined. 

Ik* Pil. hydr. c. coloc. gr. x. h.s.p.r.n. 

Ik, Aqua; meuthm viridls, aqusD ifestillatie, aa. 
5 vss. ; acidi aulph. dil., m. x. ; syrupl rhseados, 
5 rs,^ M, ft, hauBtus ter die sumenduft. Sodaj 
potassio tart. 5 ij* o.m. 

Jan. 3, 1846. Feels well; expects catamenia 
in about a week. Rep. 

24. Catamenia have not yet appeared ; she haa 


the bladder this week, with pain on passing 
water. • 

26. Pregnancy advancing favourably : lot her 
pay strict attention to the state of her bowels. 
Hop. med. 

May 2. Complains of much irritability of the 
bladder; fancies herself harder than natural, and 
that the supposed movements of the child are 
more like throbbings. 

Ejrominatioff per Vf^inam . — Os uteri high up 
in the hollow of the sacrum, round, soft, and 
closed; cervix barely a quarter of an inch in 
length. 1 think I can distinguish a slight trace 
of ludlottcment.« Rep. 

9. Pregnancy progressing ; irritability of blad- 
der ; urine high coloured# 

Ik* liiq. potasBOD m. xv* ex inf. aurant. co. 
bis die* 

June 27. Feels well. Hep. 

Sept, 16. Was delivered this day of a healthy 
living child ; the whole course of the labour was 
perfectly favourable, and she is doing well. 

It is difficult, and sometimes impossible, to 
trace the history of these cases to their origin ; 
but from the fact of her having suffered from 
dysmenorrhesa up to the time of her marriage or 
pregnancy, and never afterwards, we have reason 
to conclude that the canal of the mwvix, or os 
uteri, had been unusually small, flu produced 
considerable resistance to the free discharge of 
the catamenial fluid. That this form of dysme- 
norrhoea is not necessarily a barrier to conception 
is a well-known fact, although it is equally 
certain that sterility is the more frequent result ; 
but, when pregnancy docs occur under these cir- 
cumstances, the expulsion of the fwtus, even 
when very premature, produces such an amount 
of dilatation in the contracted canal as effectually 
to remove the cause of dysmenorrliooa. I have 
long since (Feb. 16, 1845) pointed out the fact, 
that obstructive dvsmenorrha'a, when of suf- 
ficient severity and duration, is frequently at- 
tended with ovarian inflammation, which may be 
reasonably accounted for by the *8evcre struggle 
and painful efforts which the uterus is excited to 
make at the menstrual periods for the purpose of 
expoUing the catamenial fluid which has accu- 
mulated within its cavity. This state of uterine 
excitement must be a source of considerable irrita- 
tion to the ovaries, occurring at a time when they 
are known to bo highly congested, and their vessels 
in a condition near allin to that of inflamiisation. 
That the uterus suffers great distention from the 
menstrual fluid accumulated within its cavity is 
known by the fact that the patient herself will 
frequently feel it like a hard painful ball behind 
the symphisis pubis, which disappears as soon as 
the discharge comes on. In a great many in- 
stances I have reason to know that the mterus 
never oiftirely olhars itself of the catamenial fluid, 
but remains full for many days afterwards, and 
probably retains a certain quantity until it it*i 
expelled at the next period, os in many of these 
cases the moment a dulatur is introduced a quan- * 
tity of brownish-red shiny discharge comes 
away, the characters of ■which are also evident 
from its peculiar smell. I may also add that, in 
almost all cases of long-standing obstruotiye 
dysmenorrheea, the cavity of tli^ uterus is con** 
siderably enlarged, being frequently half and 
sometimes a whole inch longer tlum natural, and 
allowing the sound to move about 'With aa uii^ 
usual degree of freedom* The blood which fol* 


THE PHYSIOGNOMY OP DIBEASES'OR 
SEMEIOTICS IN THEIR ASSIMILATIVE 

CHARACTERS. 

By GEOROK COUFE (Author of ** A Popular TrostSse on 
the Kidney," &c.), of the Middlesex Hospital. 

(Continued qnm p. 130.) 

Scrofula, so closely allied in its pathological 
characters to tubercuidr disease, might have been 
plaoeSl in the fourth class, but for this reason, 
that, in addition to the peculiarly wan countensnOe 
of a strumous individual, we usually have some 
external swclUng to denote the glandular disease 
which is in progress. It has often suggested it- 
self to my mind that the spawn or embryo of 
scrofula is the produce of a syphilitic taint on the 
one hand, and the virus of unprotected smallpox 
on tlie other. Tariola was, there can be no 
doubt, the sore afl|icii6n with which Job was 
attacked, as we read, 8o went Satan forth 
from the presence of the Lord, and smote Job 
with sore boils from the sole of his foot unto his 
crown ” (Job ii. 7; Isaioli i. 6); and tho descripuon 
given by modern writers of this fearful malady 
in the East leaves no question as to its identity. 
The other scourge of mankind, Which if the re- 
sult of sin, namely, syphilis, is plainly noticed in 
the sacred scriptures as one of tho curses which 
man has entailed upon himself ; and, therefore, 
the parent stock of the disease under con- 
sideration is as ancient, I believe, as is the fall of 
man from his pristine state of innocence and 
uprightness, ^nto rebellion against God, his 
Creator, and transgression against man, his 
neighbour, (a) 

Thus the grandsiro of all evil and misery 
which has befallen tho human race since that 
terrible event is, Sin, ■which has conceived in the 
womb of lust, and brought forth her hideous 
progeny. Well may therefore, take up the 
words of,that pious author and exclaim, 

** O thnu hideous monster, Sin I 
WhaL frijrhtfiil )ili hast Ihou brought in 7 
All Creation groan* with liiee. 

Pregnant cause of iniBcry." 

Now, as these supposed parent diseases of 
scrofula, namely, variola and syphilis are 
capable of transmitting their respective poisons 
to the feetus in uterOt and that in a more pre- 
eminent degree than ai\v disease with which we 
are acquainted, so it can be easily understood 
that the oflspring of those twO diseases when 
combined— iscrofula — shouldbe equally capable of 
transferring its virus to thd^ unborn infant. 
Tubercular disease of the lungs and of the me- 
I senteric glands are the offtpring of scrofula, and. 

I therefore, it enjoys the power of its sire ana 
^grandsiro in propagating its species through the 
embryo. But as the ■^copper-coloured Ittdiaman, 
tho tawny Chinaman* and the fair European are 
aU the offspring of one common parent, though 
each one is capable of producing a progeny ex- 
ad!ly similar to*its mother, so ia it with 
variola, syphilis, 'ctcrofulo, phthisis, podagra, ' 

(a) Let the following* scriptures be read tmd 
coinpare<] togetlier Loviucus vii. 21, |h^ 
XV. smd xxii. ; Numbers v,; Job xx. ll,lmd 
xiiif 20; together with 1 Samuel xxl, 4, 6 ; end';' 
also 2 Samuel ill. 20 ; when it may bO readily 
gathered that ■wiioredom Is th£ parent of sy-'^ 
philis, and that the one is coeTai with the othOr, 
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maniim te. &c. : the fotW- Uiptt chiW, end 
the chUdren infect generation 

togeneretion! end thne it ^.oimtinue until 
time ehall be no more, end deatK diaeaec, and 
xnortalUT wre ^ndletB life. 

Tlie pbrndognomy dr scid^la is ^ot leas marked 
thanm^e mtturea of a tubercular diathesis. 
Thei^e a WUculs^tomai^ of body which is 
oommQiitd^^h pflbese sister diseases; a long 
neokg'witb g^mineiit lhou3deis» and a narrow, 
oonieii^or' pigeon-breasted** enest ; a delicate, 
clear. a94> soft skin ; a fine, wejt- arranged set of 
teeth; rarely suiaftarged with' tartar, and pre< 
sentin^t Ipr unusual degree of whiteness ; fairliair, 
a deliiwtiO rosy com^exion, largo blue or black 
eyes, a t^ckness in the upper lip, an efiemmate 
voice, %itli prominent veins on the surface of the 
body. Such •individuals are usually possessed 
withuo small share'of beauty, and are particul^ly 
liable torepbated attacks of tonsillitis, bronchitis, 
diarrhcca, and such-like disorders of the mucous 
membranes. I am acquainted with three gen- 
tlemen at present who answer to the above de- 
scription in a striking manner, and they are the 
subieots of severe attacks of cynanche tonsillaris, 
80 that active treatment has been imperatively 
colled for in the early stages of the disease, and 
change of air has appeared to be the only means 
of inducing a perfect convalescence. 

But there is a form of subacute tonsillitis, ac- 
companied with more or less hypertrophy of 
these glands, which is constantly occurring in 
females who arc the subjects ofsevere leucorrha'a, 
and who arc of a delicate habit, and contined in 
a cloae, hot, and moist atmosphere. In such 
cases the attention of the practitioner to the cure 
of the Icucorrhcpa is of equal importance to the 
treatment of the cynanche. The latter disease 
lias oftentimes subsided when the patient has 
become eonvalescont from the former one. 

Having already made some obsorvatious on the 
subject of dropsy, 1 may now proceed to make a 
few remarks upon the varied forms of this dis- 
ease, taking' them •in the order in which they 
stand pathologically in the classification before us. 

In the first place, therefore, we may proceed 
to notice general or, I might say, ** idiopathic 
dropsy." (a) This unusual form of disease is 
more prevalent amongst the robust, hardy agri- 
cultural labourers, thaq it is amongst the me- 
chanics and artisans of large towns. The sub- 
jects of it usually possess a strong Ifony frame, 
firm and pow'crful mifscles, a due share of sub- 
cutaneous fat, and wlio live freely upon animal 
food and malt liquor. I cannot say that J^have 
sem a score ofsudi cases during llic last twelve 
years, but whenever thay have presented them- 
selves the following characteristic features have 
boon observed: — The countenance is bloated, but 
ruddy and healthy in colour ; the legs, fhighs, 
and arms arc swollen, hard, and give tho sensa- 
tion of handling a swine's back ; the pulse is 
full and strong; the skinhotaud tense; the tongue 
is furred ; the appetite not mucli impaired ; tho 
urine is scanty, high coloured, depositing a 
copious brickdust sediment, acid, and contains 
no albumen ; tho bowels are costive ; the nights 
arc passed iu a restless, ufirefreshing manner; 
and the patient finds that tho slight impediment 
in respiration which is .creeping upon liim 
wholly inc^acitates him for further work. 

The efeuuion, in such instances, is the result of 
some alteration in the chemical qualities of tho 
fluids in the system. A suppression of any vi- 
carious disoharge, as from hemorrhoids, the cata- 
menia in toiues, perapiratipiL, &c., will induce 
such a disease; but the most common cause is the 
gluttonous indulgence in eating and drinking, 

(a) Dropsy, occurring independent of any or- 
ganic change in the animal fraige, is unquestion- 
ably a rare disease, as I have f^eady observed ; 
and, if our pathological and chemical researches 
were more advanced than they are, it is doubtful 
whetner we should find any efibaion into the 
texture of the body which had not its corre- 
sponding cause in the alteration of the component 
ports of the 8oUd% or fluids of the animal eco- 
nomy. “ 0 • 


whereby, such a phlethoric condition of tho cir- 
culating system is induced, that, it relieves itself 
by effusion of its serous portions from the capil- 
laries of the body into the cells of the cellular 
membrane. * 

The treatment in such cases is, in the iirst 
place, to relieve the general plethora of the cir- 
culation by one or more bleedings* from the arm ; 
active purgation with calomel, oolocynth, and 
saline purgatives should follow this depletion, 
and the alkaline diuretics, with a spare and not 
too highly nzotized diet, should be ordered. 

Where this plethoric state of system has con- 
tinued long together, it not unfrequelltly hap- 
pens that cardiac disease becomes established in 
the form of hypertrophy of its mtiscular walls. 
If, however, the latter disease has not advanced 
beyond this point, and valvular obstruction does 
not exist, the exhibition of elatcrium in this fofm 
of dropsy is unquestionably of great service. 
With such ail exception as the above I have 
rarely observed any decided amelioration in the 
patient's condition by the Use of elatcrium in any 
form of dropsy but m that of ** renal or albu- 
minous dropsy." The following instonca of 
“ brawny dropsy" may illustrate the preceding 
remarks. John Magrath, aged thirty-^ve, Jrish 
labourer at Covent-garden Market. Face, chest, 
and legs swollen to such an extent that, as he lay 
in bod, he occupied nearly a square surface. 
His appearance resembled^ the portrait of the 
celebrated fat man, Daniel Lambert. His legs 
were of a boardy hardness, mottled, with blebs 
and dark meandering veins, approaching m 
character to elephantiasis. His abdomen was 
much swollen, but did not fluctuate. His 
breathing, in the earlier stages, wus not much 
distressed, nor did he require a high pos- 
ture in bed, but ho lav for some weeks in the ro- 
cumbent position, do stated that his urine had 
been very thick and high-colourf d, but had lately 
become quite clear and pale. There was no evi- 
dence by auscultation of cardiac disease, and 
only slight emphysema of the lower lobes of tho 
lungs. His appetite was bsd, and he acknow- 
ledged that ho had been a spirit- drinker. He 
never had had acute rheumatism, nor any pre- 
vious attack of dropsy. 

His present illness commenced a few weeks 
before his admission liore, and was dated froi# 
getting wet through in the market, whilst stand- 
ing amongst the wot filth of the refuse vege- 
tables. Ilis legs first swelled, and then the 
thighs, and lattetly the chest and face, &c. 

This poor fellow continued to get worse, not- 
withstanding the active treatment adopted, .and 
he increased to such an incredible size that I 
much regret that the dimensions of his body 
were not taken down, or a drawing made of his 
extraordinary appearance, as 1 am persuaded it 
was tho most aggravated form of tills disease. 
'The peculiar brawny hardness remained untd a 
week before liis death, when the vessels in the 
toes, ankles, and hands relieved themselves of 
much watery fluid, and their surfaces freely 
pitted on pressure ; with this exception no in- 
dentation by the Anger on tho skin could be 
made thioughout the progress of the case ; and 
this surface was as tense and as hard as a pig's 
back. • 

He at length %unk from dropsy of both lungs 
and plcuree. We could not obtain permission to 
make a pott-motiifn examination. I may also 
mention that a aimilar case occurred here in 1833 
UL a female aged eighteen. Tlio thigha measured 
thirty-thfee mohea in girth, and were equally as 
hard and brawn-like as the preceding instance. 
She presented auajli a spectacle that many medi- 
cal gentlemen visited her, and were astomshod at 
the features of the case, 

*When the peritoneal covering of the intestinal 
canal, or that portion which is reflected over the 
surface of the liver or spleen, is the seat of acute 
inflammation, the necessary result of such mor- 
bid action will bo. thickening of that membrane, 
with more or less adhesion of its surfece to the 
conthiuoiifl layer of the peritoneum which flmns 
the inner covering of the abdominal walls. Or- 
ganisation of thatooagulable lymj^ which is de- 


posited by inflammatory action upon a aerou" 
membrane is the immediate cause of such thick- 
ening and agglutination of parts. Whenever 
this process is fully completed in the serous cover- 
ing of the heart, and chronic pericarditis is esta- 
blished, the effect of such adhesions is sooner or 
later manifest in the disturbed action of the organ 
itself. That flee undulation, natural , play, and 
equal contraction of the various chambers of this 
viscus are now gradually but progressively 
altered ; its movements from the apex to the 
base are fettered, its free distention impeded, and 
its due coniraclioiiB prevented ♦ and it.is, there- 
fore, no matter of surprise to find it» action 
irregular, its impulse violent, and its sounds in- 
creased, when its investing sac, in lieu of afford- 
ing it moiblure, freedom, and support, has now 
clogged its movements by the bands which it has 
thrown around it. These may be considered, 
then, as the brimary results of such an inflam- 
matory attack upon the pericardium ; they, how- 
ever, soon give rise to other equally serious effects 
upon the parts immediately aroaiid this vital 
engine. Thos# large venous simisos, the auricles, 
together with the main vessels which disgorge 
their contends into these cavities, become dilated ; 
column after column de8cend« into thenj, but 
they no longe# find that easy iiigr<‘ss and egress 
through these chambers which health and vigour 
once afforded. ITie principal trunks of the organ 
rfow become gorged by tho delay in the progre)*8 
of the blood through the respiratory system. 
Distention of the jugulars, congestion of the puf- 
monary capillaricB, and an increasing distress 
about the action of the heart, are the disturbed 
movements which spring from an adherent peri- 
cardium ; whilst, on llie other hand, tho hepatic 
venous engorgement which ensues from the same 
cause cxcreisos its baneful influeni|c over the ab- 
dominal circulation, and the secretions of the 
several organs contained in that cavity. 

' It is an invariable law in pathology that when- 
ever obstruction to the course of any fluid occurs 
the pent-un fluid must find an exit in some part 
of the hoay. That portion of the circulating 
fluids which is thinnest and most capable, there- 
fore, of escaping from its vessels finds the 
readiest egress. Serum in one form or nnotlmr, 
therefore, escapes into circumscribed as well as 
into uncircumscribed cavities. Hence we soon 
find tho disease in question has induced ascites, 
or hydrothoxax, in addition to the varied changes 
noticed above. Now,*if,, these observatiuns are 

applied to the results of acute peritonitis we shall 
understand why dropsical effusion is so .con- 
stantly the eflect*of agglutination of tl^ inles- 
tinea* to the peritoneal walls of the audomen. 
The aamo laws in pathology Vhich act so as to 
give rise to hydrothorax in .pericardiac adhesion, 
also act so ns to induce ascites when adhesion of 
the peritoneal sac exists. The vermicular hio- 
tioii of tho intestinal lube whereby it eontracts 
and thus propels its contents is now suspended. 
The gradual flow of bile from the common he- 
patic duct into the upper portion of the alimen- 
tary canal, so essential in the processes of nutri- 
tion and of fiecification. is now impeded in its 
progress ; the chief stimulus to the peristaltic 
action of the iiite<.tino is the flow of bile into 
them, and any deficioncy iu this latter at^tion is 
always attended with a retarded flow of bile into 
the canal Itself. But the hepatic lobuh s arc, 
moreover, gorged by this delay in the progress of 
the bile which chronic peritonitis induces, and 
thus tho liver and spleen soon become altered in 
structure. When the abdomen is thus the scat 
of serous eflhsion, it usually follows tha# the 
firm bands which unite the layers of the peri- 
toneum together preventsany large amount of 
effused fluid taking plac^ ; and Uue character 
of ascites is not so commonly observed in this 
chronic disease as it is m that of hepatic dropsy, 
which shall shortly be noticed. 

PBAIGSUDtOM ADHBXBKT.— ASCITES. 

Mary Oliver, agefl forty- five, married, ond has 
hod six children, admitted Kovember 13. Skin 
ding 7 and opaque ; countenazice and body s|||a- 
ciated ; sweUixqi; of legs, thighs, and abdom^ 
with distinct fluctuauon ; pain at tho • 
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trium aggravated by eating ; dyspntra ; sHslit 
cough; palpitation ; lii's easiest on the lt\ft side ; 
cannot lie on the back for pain in the abdi»iucn ; 
urine aoanty, (dear, pale, but eontnins no albu- 
men. Never had rheumatic fever. AsenbeB her 
ttiAW to over-fatigue» and states that seven 
^ ttimths ago her legs and thighs began to swell, 
and crept up to the abdomen, which swelled 
three months ago* 

Peroussion over the abdomen evidences ascites, 
as the sound is clear on the front, but dull at the 
flanks. ' 1^0 whole venous system is singularly 
congestecU especially the jugulars, and the veins 
On tholjhest. Pulse occasionally intermits. 

As diuretics proved unavailing, she was tapped 
on the ‘24th ol December, when eighteen pints 
of clear serum were drawn off. But she never 
rallied from the operation, and .gradually sunk 
and died on the 3ra of^onuary. TJhc liver was 
found to be harder airo its edges rounder than 
natural. The gall-bladder contained eight small, 
angular, black calculi, friable, and breaking with 
a crystalline Surface, and afibrding a y('Uow 
colour when mixed with water. Vhe spleen was 
larger than natural, and its peritonojil covering 
thick, white, and opaque. Tho kidneys had 
undeegone the earliest stage of Bright’s disease, 
llio perictedium was universally adherent to the 
heart, which organ was rather large, the increase 
heUHIgiftg almost entirely to the auricles, hotli gf 
which were large. No valvular disease, and no 
^parent alteration in the internal lining. 

MEHENTERie DROPSY. 

When, however, there is a scrofulous diathesis 
in the constitution, and the proeess(>s of diges- 

and of assimilation become ini])aired, the 
’ Meeenteric glands are usually fixed upon as the 
aeat of a tubercular deposition, in children more 
. eapeoially. TJ|o features hfconu* piticlicd and 
very attenuated; tlie cmintonimec is pole anddis- 
treesed ; the limbs are atrophied and very feeble ; 
the abdomen is tense, hard, and shining; fluctua- 
tion is distinctly felt ; the evai uatioiib show an 
absence of bile ; and tho child pines ^ftway until 
apthsc, dysentery, sloughing over tho sacrum, 
&o., carry the patient off, wasted to a mere skele- 
ton ol‘ bone, muscle, and skin. 

(To be continued.) 

CASES OF PEIUNKAT, ABSCESS. 
{Read be fore tfie LondoTi Hospital Mental Sort (>{}/.) 
Gpmmunicated by NATH. WAltl). E*iq., F.R .C S., liondoii. 


changedi. tliia treatment was persisted in fbr 
three weeks, at the end of wliich time the use of 
the instrument was dispensed witli, all severe 
symptoms had subsided, the swelling in the 
perineum hud all but disappeared, and he could 
urinate without subsequent pain or inconve- 
nience. This pmelioration, however, waa but of 
short duration, for the patient, supposing himself: 
all but well, set to work smoking, drank freely 
of gin and water, so that, on the evening of the 
third day after the catheter had been taken out, 
all tho previous symptoms hud returned, with 
increase pf the excruciating perineal pain, even 
if he did not pass his urine. He passed a rest- 
less iiiglft, pacing about the room and moaning 
with pain. Tie sent for me enrly on tho/ollow- 
ii^ morning, when I found liiin tossing himself 
iflpbed, with flushed face, intolerant of being 
, questioned, heated skin, excited pulse, &c. On 
examining the perineum the sw'cmng had much 
incTcascd in its oiiginal dimensions, and there 
was a peculiarly excruciating tcnrlcr spot just 
behind the spongy portion of the urethra. I 
immodiotely made a free' incision through the 
whole of the tumour, which w’as tense, nighly 
injected nil the surttice, but presented no distinct 
iiuctflntiofi. A good deal of serous fluid ^tinged 
with blood escaped, and from the sides of the 
incision oozed out several small quantities of pus 
ot interrupted inlcrvals, Vriiie passed freely 
Ihrougli the^fipening oil the following inorniiig, 
and the wound pre.sontefl in two days n healthy 
gruiqilating surface. Elastic, catheters were kept 
in the bladder for a day or two together during 
two or three weeks, d’wo months after the 
operation ho could empty the bladder with tho 
greatest facility, and "never felt freer in his 
passage in his life.” Tho sinus had (piite healed 
about a fortnight from tliis time. 

CRISIS IT. — A middle-aged labourer was ad- 
itted into tho Loudon Hospital, undiT Mr, 
Hamilton, having twenty-four hours jneviously 
^allen, owing to the giving -way of a rope, a few 
ect, and alighted with his perineum on the fluke 
if an anchor. Tlicre was much hardness at tho 
lower part of the right nates, with bloody disco- 
, oration ; hardness also, and great tenderness, at 
Lhe anterior part of tho perineum, the whole of 
j^e cellular tisMie being extensively ecchymosed; 
considerable pain and tcndt'rness when jiaasing 
lis urine, rcft'rrrd principally to the lower part 
jf the syiongy portion of the urethra. 'I'ho 
urine pnsaed three or four hoiiis uftrr tlie arcideut 


A free incision would no dotibt have relieved tho 
local uneasinctKs. Bearing in mind, however, the 
numerous instanCt^ of prolonged and tedious 
healing of perineal fistidai in those cases where 
the calibre /Of tho urdlhra is considerably ob^ 
Btructed, and the soft narts in its immediate 
vicinity deviate bo much* from their ordbiary 
character, owing to effbeta of chronic inflamma- 
tion, it was determined to adopt Ae palliative 
treatment, by the recumbexit position, leeching, 
low diet, and, at the same time, the^ gradual 
dilatation of the obstructed cjpal. This line of 
treatment was carrii d out witn I’very prospect of 
II satiafactory result, when , an absurd piece of 
impnidencc on the part of the patient rendered 
t necessary to have recourse to a free perineal 
incision. This incision was not mjidc, however, 
till, on ar^count of the previous treatment, the 
urethra had hedn so dilated as to admit of the 
free pas‘ ago of a large-sized catheter. Th8 ra- 
pidity with which the wound subsequently 
healed seemed, therefore, mainly attributable to 
the free egress which the urine had from the 
bladder. But, even with this advantage, tho 
time that was requisite tor the perfect closure of 
the sinus was great, when contrasted W'ith tho 
perioil in tlie second caHC, where an abscess 
(irmed on account of mechanical injury without 
Jicri' having been any previous urethral obstruc- 
tion and clironic morbid altor.ation of the soft 
parts around the canal. Thus the two examples 
.orm a good iUustnition of two of the principal 
'’orms of perineal abscess w'hich so froq^|ently 
come nndcr the attention of the surgeoilpiand 
suggCht the practical inference that in th*1irst 
type palliative treatment should be adopted (and 
wliich in the jircsent instance would, no doubt, 
have been attended with radicfd O^cceas but for 
th(' folly of the patient) ; that in the second 
there are no grounds for hesiTatiou fn making a 
free ineision in the perineum, as in this instance 
there would b(‘ no doubt that the listula would 
rapidly heal, thf' soft pfirfs in the pyrineiim nof; 
having .assumed chronic Induration, and there 
being a patent moans of egress for tlie urine 
from th(‘ hhuldcM-, the absence nf which latter 
coinlitinn appears to eoiistitiito one of the chief 
obstacles to the healing ]iroce.68. 


A CASK OF ACEriIAT/)C\‘ST HYDATIDS, 
in-porua Ui J. W. TURNER M K.C.y., b.A.C.. IS-f . 
Kcntini{fr<i!i. 


Ca«b I. — I wae requested |.)y my fnend Dr. 
Bentley three or IbuV months age, to visit a 
middle-aged, unhealthy, sallow-looking man. 

1 found that ho had been suffering ior several 
years from the effects of gonorrhn a, eoMtnictcd 
a long time hack, and, according to his own 
account, improperly treated by a chemist. Tie 
was in bed and suffering a good deal from irrita- 
tive fever. There was con.sidcralile induration 
in the perineum and along the whole eourso of 
the urethra ; great diflicnlty in voiding tin* urine, 
five minutes or more being occupied in its esenpo 
from the bladder. A Tier the paasiige of the 
urina he had great pain in the fundament, re- 
ferred to tho perineal q welling, and which, to use 
hl« own probably exaggcrnteil expression, was 
like a red-hot iron being applied to him. The 
calibre of the urethra was contracted througliout 
itB entire length, down to the swelling in the 
porineutn, and it was with difficulty that a 
moderate-aized catheter could be passed into the 
orifice of the urethra. 

FprOBCribed diminished diet, saline medicine, 
and the application of leeches every second day 
to the perineum* Ttiis trcatiprnt was followed 
ify facility m ufinating^ but by little relief to tho 
pain aftey it. On the tenth^day he had a slight 
attack of ahivering and Inorease of the b welling 
which became very tender on presBurc, but not 
iiyected on tbna surface. ^ ddtheter was witli 
difficulty introduced, and about bidf an iiicl 
hafore bptering the bladder hitched at the lower 
wRl o€\he urethra, so that it waa obliged to be 
^idad steadily against the upper wml. The 
in^sument was kept in for three days, and then 


was thick and bloody, hiU that after his athiiis- 
sioii was dear. A catheter was introduced 
without much difficulty, and hitched only in 
passing the membranous portion of the urethra. 
Two pints of highly coloured urine were drawn 
off. Skin hot ; ])ulse sharp and quick ; longue 
foul. ('ol. c. cull gr. X. quuque noetc. Mist, 
hulin. cath. ter die. Ijceches and fomentations 
to tho porineum, and the catheter to be used 
twice in the twenty-four houre. This treatment 
was pursued till the sixth day. "J'he constitu- 
tional disturbance liad, however, not diiuinishod; 
he had uneasy night«, and thioughout the day 
was feverish and irritable, Swelling, tenderness, 
and throbbing in the perineum had Bupervened, 
aocompaniecl with tension and rodncbs. On 
passing the catheter about tw'^ ounces of pus 
escaped, with material relief to the symptoms. 
On the following morning' a free incision was 
made in the perineum, a little xo the left of the 
median line, followed by tlie cecape of pus and 
very marked relief. In the evening he wks 
troubled with flatulence and tympanitis, which 
shortly subsided after free action of the bowels. 
A catheter was passed three ffr four times a day 
for four days, when its use m'ob dlsponecd with, 
the urine passing freely through the wound, in 
the perineum and the urelhra. On the nine- 
teenth day after hia admission tho urine ceased 
to flow through the perineal opening, the wound 
rapidly granulated, and he left the hospital on 
the forty-third day after admission Quite cured. 

Hemarks.— In the treatmeiii of the flrst cafO. 
the swelling in the perineuMi and hthor low 
symptoms ctoarly iniplied that cirouQUlOiihOd 
suppurative inflaniinanon had all but Bupemiiaa. 


The patieiit, Mrs. AV., nged twenty-nine, first 
came under notice iri August, 1«14. She had 
been an invalid for yeats, and was now in th^ 
last stage of a decline ; bnt had bei'ii advised 
cliangi’ hupc. She was extromely 

thin and emuciuted ; fo<i-tui’e« pinched ; cotn'‘ 
plexion Bftllow, yet not indicative of phthisis or 
the: impress of mulignaiit disease ; pulst? HDiull, 
rapid, and feeble ; expectoration-vcsarl cCfffWne 
quite half a pint of odd- looking inattcTt, stated 
to have been coughed up during two ottacks this 
morning. A cough came on whilst I was with 
her (an attack at hey chest, as she called it)yand 
of which she complained most bitterly. Th® ©*- 
pulf.ive efforts were, indeed, very violent, the 
countentmcc bccomirrg livid and the pro- 
jecting as ill strangulation ; tho hondi to were 
forcibly pressed to the sides, to aid the efforts 
which were ns much abdominal ns thoracic. 
After about ton minutes of this violent coughing 
and retching combined, attended with tho expul- 
sion of a great qtantity of xnattfirs^aving thO 
appearance of mucus, blood, pus^ and portions 
of opaque white membrane mixed up tO^etheZi 
she again quieted down utterly exhausted by 
her prolonged efforts, but yet apparently content 
that I had witnessed one of her severe attacks; 
tells me for years she has suffered in this way« 
seldom a moiith free f always fears its anprOaoH 


when her chest begins to get tight, and the pain 
is severe in the right siae, and her breatning 
becomes quicker and oppressed. On ennttiinlnf 
the abdbmen, it praaented a ta<M€ maatm 
appearance; the ^gaotrie hypoohonariaa 
regions were very prominent tad unyielding cm 
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pressurOi ttUhough I could gain the outline of 
what at the time wbb imagined an enlarged 
liver, and on the other aide an enlarged spleen ; 
again extending from the right iliac to the iipj^cr 
part of the umbili# regions was another large, 
rounded, prominent mass, smo6th as to its sur- 
face and very firm, but yet on percussion it 
conveyed to the opposed fingers a distiuei yet 
peculia^y tremulouH fluctuation. The small in- 
testines were pushed over to the left iliac region ; 
hero and there ond might feel (by pressure with 
the open hand over the abdomen ) small rounded 
masses esetfing from beneath tlu' hand; yet 
these bodies might have been within tlie intes- 
tines for slie has grout difficulty in obtaining 
relief from the bowels, and never without the ai(l 
ot medicines, and then attended with nuuh 
pain, prfilapsus of the bowel, and bleeding, fiom 
an ulcerated state of th«B» prolajised pmtion; 
•menstruates rcguluiiy, and takes her iooil vm-y 
well; no (edema of h'gs or feet. On exinnuilug 
the chest there W'as total absence of tho^'C iiuli- 
cations W'hicdi percussion and the st«'t,liosc'n]>e 
would afford on examining n pUtluHU'al i^n sou ; 
there w(^re, however, great dulness and ah^f ucf' j 
of respiratory murmur over tlu" base of the light | 
lung, and throughout Ifoth lungs more or h ss | 
mixed crepitation; thf*re was umn also «ri psi- , 
CUSHioii over the hnver half of tlu^ light lung. 
On more carelully examining the ojia(|ue Avliile, ' 
membranous matti rs r jecled with llie expesto- ! 
rations, which at lirat wvie imagined To he por- I 
tionsof false membrane, I had reason, from their 
form and appearani;e (wlnui immersed in ch ar 
fluid), to suspect they must h(' distiuet investing 
membranes of hydatnleysts, and such also was the 
opinion of my fiiimd asd coadpitor, Mr. I’ollock, 
as also Mr. tlnssull, of Tslotting-hill, to wdiom 
RCV('ral of the Rjierirni'ns were sent for investign- 
tiou. After a time the attacks heeanio gradually 
lesH frerjuent, and by aid of mineral tonics, earehil 
diet (generally lirpiifl h and the emjiloyment of 
enannita, and to avoid active ajjerumtf, the 
patieni regained sullieient power to uiuh'rtuke 
the clutif's of Inu* lioust*, and o\en lo walk out a 
mile or two, yet still eomplmning of great pain 
and difficulty iu lelieving the bowels. On 
examination, the periueuTu ajijjfinsl disiended, 
and the pelvic eavily (Kciijneci by :t laree 
linn mass. Another M'V('re (‘best attaek oc- 
curved in Oerohei, ISlh and again in a 
few months latr’r. She new hfe iiijr- mon and 
more ff’chh' add emacuiti d ; the ahdonun.d 
tumours had evidently ineteased; Ihe re-.pira- 
tion had heeopu* mou.* h .inn (t; ihe ^I'lision and 
effect K ot* the ])res^ule on lli" ahdonnmd ])(dvie 
and tliorae.ie vis( er* more nen ked and dir.ti i-^sing , 
the RUperfunal ahilomniul ’veins ’vvi.ie i^ieatly en- 
largcMl ; pulse ulv.ays above i'iO ; and the iiain 
and discomfort, aftfr lal.ing the sinMlest ([U.in- 
tity of food, wa,s very gnat. l*if^’ v,m,s now a 
perfect misiiry, yed she still reiusMl any ^iro- 

I iusition for the duet l roliel of the tumoui (which 
Hitspecled was hvdatirl). I'or some inontlis sin* 
atill lingered on in this state, subsiding princi- 
pally on oysters, stout, and muv mdk. 

March, 'I'lie chest atlmlis lead not 

troubled her lor niJiif\' months,, althougli her 
other abdominal troubles had greatly increased. 

. fihe now implored ixiief ; if aii5i||pciarion could 
case her distress she would ghmly consent lo 
it. Although her present staUi (if health was 
inoflt deplorable, yet 1 jtnlged it still prudent to 
carry out tlm measures formerly proposcnl us a 
last and only hop(^, if thoRe should he buuctiuned 
by the judgment of ollioi- medical men. 

In conHultation with In^r fornuu* medical at- 
tendant, Mr. Sharpe, of Tlatoii' square, Mr. Pol- 
lock, and Mr. llcad, of Kensington, the opera- 
tion was QDnsented to. On the 19th of April 1 
mado the first applioatlonawith potassa fifiia ovCr 
the most prominent part of the tumour ; and 
whote the abdominal parietes were most thinned 
bydistonUon (viz., midway between the umbili- 
to and superior iliac spine), dettroying the 
superficial textum over a sunaoe to the extent 
of a ftvtHdiUUng^pieoe. (The patient was placed 
tmto the Itffiuetioo of dli()orolbnn during the 
appUcatlon» iipA wee not oonsoious of pain.) 


TliO slough produced did not separato until the 
1st of. May, exposing a healthy granulating sur- 
face beneath, and a very limited areola of iudam- 
mation around the margin of the (‘sehar. 'Pho 
second application was nadc the .sanK> day. The 
slouch produced separated on the 7th, exposing 
longitudinal muscular fibres of th(‘ vkc of ilie 
expanded rectus. Tho tliivcLnpplicaSn after a 
few days exposed the under tendinous bheath ; 
nud then I dady r(3appUed the c.auBtic to the 
centre of the eschar, wishing, if possible, to h!\.Rt(m 
the oTuniiig over a smaller space than the general 
eschar. On tliR Hth the point of my iiroho 
entered the large tuinonr, and on its withdrawal 
ti (pi'intity of watery fluid escaped through the 
opening ; tliiue was not the least Kmderness ovir 
titet abdomen. On the next day, the ojirning 
being (mlarged, 1 could see an opaque g^teuing 
Kuh-tlmua' juesenling a,; the (-udlice ; on ^pcmpl- 
ing to gra«]} U a Uttl(i gush of watery fluid es- 
eri])f'd, 'and aft< rwanls I was ahl(' to extract the 
collapsed cyst (jf a hvdatid. Immediately ano- 
tluT Indatid pres(’nte.d ut th(‘ opmiing ; this, too 
I.np to pass, VV.T.S punctured and withdrawn; 
some came away entire ; in this wnj’-, during nn 
hour or more, some (|uartH must have been dis- 
(liarged. For six (hi^s 1 continued at my visits 
t» withdraw a pint or more e.K^i day ; for, on 
])ri‘ssing Hrmly over the bowels, occasionally a 
laigi' lo'ind inasr. uppi'.ired to break under the 
lull. (I, and disfhargi' its eonteuts into the large 
optin cyst, from whirh 1 eonld Vitlidraw the liy- 
datnls. OutbcMighth day Iroiu llu ojieninginto 
lh(’ tumour the hydatids appi ared (Witouated not 
only fiOTM vt,hut troin those coiuiminiciiting with 
it. 'The ahdoiiK'n had he( ome much Huialler and 
softer, the hieatldng easii*!, am! the intestines ap- 
pcart'd loh.ave taken up the former position of the 
tumour. 'I'he ]>atumt expiessed her^adf mneli re- 
lieved, and took lier food iK'lter, and the howtjls 
had since the first di.seliavge of hydatids been ri'- 
lievi*d>fllhout medieiiu', and unattended with loss 
of blond ns hithi'rlo. The eschar u as well cbvored 
with hi iiitliy graiinlation.s and healing iii the cir- 
cinufei enei3 : a jn'ohc' pesst'd within tlie eolhqjsecl 
(‘vst, SIX inches in the dircetnm of the Uver, 
nearly ('ight towards the Hpieen, and live and a 
half irielu'S downwardM towairds the pelvis, ex- 
]»'),sed t !u‘ V ellowiyli (‘(l,':e of a thick tough tisRUc?, 
whifli was regaided as the parent e;vHt, whieli, 
appearing loose, i wiis enabled, by genth' traction 
uuh the forceps, to witbdi aw lai c:e tiiiek ])ortious 
(d it without, uiin'h dillic’ul v . Ater some daj's 
tlie patient Ta'gan to romplain of the tighi- 
nei;s at Jier die^t, and felted i-he was about 
to liavo aiiothei of her old atlaeks ; and so it 
[nitvi'd. >’oi some clays siu' was able to throw 
olfthe matters aeenniuhited in the air-])!iRsagea ; 
hut, her appetite mi I ir* ueial imwers failing, the 
cough (’CHS d, and diaith iclieved her from fur- 
ther suffVrin^. 

fhi examining the bt-dy alter death w'ith Mr. 
f’olloek we round maiiydi: liiiet eysta apparently 
(buelopei;! between the dn|ilic‘ations of the peri- 
toneuM ; one, very large, j)osterior tn the liver had 
expanded itsdf hi s i-!i a manner as to i‘3ndcr 
the contiguous oii;ans sub .orvienl to it for in- 
vestmi'iit ; it hud nnule its way thiough the 
dia];lir;u*jn, or h^’hin(l ilu' right crura, gaining 
an oviil openii g of lull six inedicH in its longest 
(lianietor. iWhen opened this cyst appeared to bo 
houmlod anteriorly by the cxpnndeii Uver ; pos- 
teriorly, In^tlie thickened and right crura of thi^ 
diaphragm and spun*, ;>h well ns the posterior in- 
ferior wall ol the right chest ; inferiorly, the right 
kidfiey was flattened out and distended by its 
prcssuni; Hiiperiorly, the base of the right lung 
formed tlio upper boiiiirhiry of the cyst (that 
portion of lung which in health would be op- 
posed to the diaphragm) : this presented a large 
but shallow concavity, invested with a smooth, 
dclic^Lte, transparent membrane (as |n healthy 
lung), presenting numerous trumpet-shaped 
orifices of canals passing into the substanoe of 
the lung. From one of these orifices we dis- 
lodged a small hydatid, but could not de- 
tect anr in the substance pf tha lung itself, 
or witlun the bfonchial tubas. Another latge 
cyst had itself in the dtuptoturc 


connecting the stomach and spleen ; this had 
expanded the spleen in such a irttiuner os to 
make the organ appear part of the invest- 
ing tissue, as also the pauereaR in purt. M'heso 
organs, as the liver and kidney, did not appear 
m any manner changed in structure, although 
HO much compressed. Another tumour occupied 
the pelvis, nnd was so tightly impacted os to »m- 
d('v It difficult to get it away without discharging 
the hydatids ; the ovaries were not implicated in 
thi* mrms. 'fhe larger parent cysts must have 
W'eiglu'd Hi'ven or eight pounds each; oval iu 
form, with irregular hulgiiigs ; the investing 
menihraiu* w^im tough, nnd did no^ appear to pos- 
.HG-s luiy va‘>inliir connection with* the organa 
upun^svhieh they hud encronchcd,^and to wiiiqh 
they ’Wi re ndhi’rent. When the tough elastic 
outer eont wuh ]nin(‘tuic(l, the fluid csciipfld in a 
powerful ijet ; ihe interior wa.a made up of a 
WMtei viiuid and cy^lR, varying in size from a 
cricket -hall to li pea*; the smaller ones having a 
henunfnllv transparent investing membrane, 
whii'h in the larirer was qjjaipic; in some, of inter- 
mediate si'/e anil bhghily fyriform in shape, 
the smalh r extiemitv only was opaque. The 
larger ojiaiiiK* cyRis weie highly clastic, curling 
iiiwiii'd^ forcibly when opened, and displayed on 
the inner burfnec a granular appeurause, marked 
lierc niui tlure with very mmutii black spots, 
t >ne small contraelcd and piukeied membranous 
eybt was found to rontum a soft, thirk-brown, 
chi'cay kind of mutter, which I am imslinod to 
Rus[)eet was the remnant of a former cyst, per- 
haps u Afi//7on/ one, and passed through its dif- 
ferent KtagC'. to this its last, or may have b(?en 
ruptured. Mr. Hunter, in speaking of this form 
of hydatid, remarks that “ The hydatid itself 
becoTnes ii sne, containing numerous small hyda- 
tids ; these, after a certain time, decay, and the 
saes or empty bags arc siiiieezed together into a 
suhstaiujc like isinglass ; and it is probable tliey 
still undergo some fmthcr change, for two small 
bodies of the size of a common bean, of a oheese- 
like eoiisistf'iicc and covered with membrane, 
w ere .taken noiici* of in examining a case after 
death.’' If siinidc iion-modiietivc hydatids are 
evolved, wo eaii imagine, oy growth, a single cyst 
might become enormously distended, whilst at 
the same tinuj its. investing membrane would be- 
come more and mor(3 cxjmiidod until somo slight 
accident might produce Us rupture ; on the other 
hand, the parent cyst of n compimiid hydatid 
would become (hmser by the successivo (lepo- 
hitiou or ap])osition from w'ilhin it of the sacs of 
those iueluded h;ydatids which had by their own 
d('volopini iit,attiiinc(l the full limits permitted by 
tlui patent cyst. lliave been induced to direct 
attention to these brownish cheese-hke deposits, 
having immerly found a deposit of the kind 
within a single contracted cyst which had been 
developed between the peritoneal duplicoture 
connecting the stomach and spleen. The subject 
in whom this was found had been some years 
previously a cause of much anxiety owing to the 
rapid development of an cnormouB, tumour, 
commencing in the left hypochoudrium, and 
about which there was much doubt. The 
patient being in othi?r respects healthy, young, 
and newly married, after a time became 
pregnant, and the natural tumour in due time 
advancing to its proper position, the morbid 
growth as gradually' receded, and was never 
thought of more until soine years after. The lady 
dying from chest disease, on examination tho 
only v(.‘stigc of tho former tumour w'as this pactt- 
liur cyst, so exactly resembling in structure aii^ 
contents w'hat one has reason to think is the last 
stage of a hydatid cyst. I remembef a/oase of 
this nature some years ago in St. BartholomeH'i 
Hospital. Tho patidlit had a large tiwur in 
connection with tine Uver; tlm man weinnder 
the care of Dr. Boupell ; and x believe the eyet 
\vas perforated by means of potaosa fhiA in k 
similar manner to tho case hero related^ end 
largo quantity of hydft||^ ovqooated.* The 
patient recovered. I onee sew what at the time 
X believed to be a soh^orp hydatid 
by exoUion from amonent the miiidll|||P»i the 
inner aspect oi the thi^ C tiiJie vto 
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(Coi^iniied from psg| 141.) ^ 

The other case was a stout lusty gentlmen ; 
and in this case also tho urine wbb far from 
copious. The specific gravity in both cases was 
very high— from 1 -030 to PQ|y ; and sugarwas ex- 
tracted from the urine* iiere are tw'o cases in 
which diuresis and emaciation, as well as vora- 
cious appetite— aU co^tant charartcristics of 
diabetics— w^e uFhoUy absent, and we have 
reason to know that they never appeared. Now', 
should such instances be placed in the diabetic 
category ? Tliirst and a harsh dry state ‘Of skin 
are almost invariah^ present in the more ex- 
quisite fonnS of the disease. 

** A dr^ state of skin is one of the next most 
conltantt^l after thirst, “ symptoms present in 
diabetes/ but some rare instances occur in 
whi^ sweating even prevails. Emaciation and 
debility are, as might naturally be expected, 
Invar^rblo symptoms. When we reflect upon 
the itumonse daily drain upon the system — from 
ten to twenty or even thirty pints of urine of 
specific gravity of from 1*030 to 1*040, or 1*045 ~ 
we can.hardljr be surprised at excessive emacia- 
tion and debility, or the rapidity with which 
th^ proceed. 

O^e tongue assumes a flery red colour, witli a 
sense of heat or burning in the stomach ; and a 
curious coincidence, which would hardly be ima- 
gined unl^B by tlioso who have observed it, is, 
that this ixritation frequently extends and ap- 
pears as an inflammatory redness or irritation at 
the orifice of the urethra, or may assume the 
form*of phymosis. Yet, occasionally, they pre- 
sent ^among the first symptoms, and prove a 
source of great annoyance and distress, par- 
ticularly to middle-aged females of corjmlent 
habit. So important docs l)r. Trout consider 
this symptom in females, that, when such irri- 
tation exists in corpulent women above forty, he 
strongly j'ecommends on cxuminstion ol the 
urine, and relates the following interesting ease : 

** A corpulent middle-aged lady had ior 
several years laboured under severe irritation 
about the orifice of the urethra, &c., and ioi 
which almost every remedy had been resorted to 
W eminent practitioners. Doth in England and 
Fl^Ce, without pucccsh. The condition of the 
unne had never been inquired into or suspected, 
but 6n examinatioii I lound it in the highest 
degi^ saccharine, and, from tho history of the 
case, I have no doubt it had boon saccharine lor 
a Ibng time.”— V. 30. 

Wcj ourselves, have in our recollection an in- 
stance of a case somewhat similar. A gentleman, 
about twenty-five years of age, was suflering from 
redness at the orifice of the urethra, attended 
with most intolerable itching. He had been 
suffering for nearly twelve months. He was at 
first told that he was labouring under gonorrhnea ; 
hut he had no discharge, no painful micturition, 
but occasionally there wos a slight glueing 
together \>f both sides of the orifice, lie took 
copaiba and cubebs, used ^tringent injections ; 
but whJiout the least amcuoration of^the urgency 
of hiKomplaint. Stricture^ was now supposed 
to be either formed, or in the course of formation. 
The introduction of a bougie, however, soon 
rmdered this view untenable. We saw the pa- 
tient 'under these cfrcumstancest The urine in 
amount varied between three and fbur pints, but 
seldon^^xceeded three, unless subsequent to 
Miuo ^^ual indulgence in the use of fluids. 
Tho panent himself md not consider the quantity 


of iir(ne ^ttnhattuuL It was of a sort of a bluish- 
l^een colour, and berfcctly transparent and 
watexy-loohinit, whicn first caused us to suspect 
the real condition of the urine. The odour very 
faint, but something of that of newly mown hay ; 
specific gravity oscillating between T038 and 
1-045; t^e distinctly but feebly sweetish; it 
slightly riRdenGd Utmus-paper, and sugar was 
very easily separated. We mention this case, 
not merely in confirmation of the statement in 
the text, but with a view of fixing a vei^ im- 
portant pathological fact in the recollection of 
the junior practitioner. 

Of the fatal terminations of diabetes, phthisis 
may be considered as by far the most frequent. 
To this l)r. Proutadds disease of the liver, jaun- 
dice, apoplexy ; a peculiar affection of the sto- 
mach Jtfouglit on by improper food, or by over- 
distcifrPns ; by acute gas||ritih induced by taking 
cold fluids when heated ; inflammatory fever ex- 
cited by exposure to cold, and rapidly assuming 
the typhoid character, &c. It sometimes termi- 
nates in dro]>Hy of an incurable nature, and in 
various other affections. 

Indeed, diabetes is a disease in which life may 
be said to “hang upon a tliread,” for many cir- 
cumstances of no moment in themselves, or in a 
healthy state 6f system, prove fatal in this dis- 
ease. Thus, says the author “ As illustrations 
of the frail tunure of lifr and fatal results from 
slight causes in diabetes, 1 may mention that, 
within the last f(?w years, no less than four indi- 
• viduals have died from the fatigue and excitement 
iuiideutal to a journey from the (ouiitry to con- 
sult m('. Tlie first was a gentleman from tho 
(’hannel Islands, who, having suffered much from 
eold and sea-sickness during a boisterous voyage, 
died the next morning after he came to town. A 
second gentleman died before I saw him, almost 
immediately on his arrival nt a friend's. A thii d 
very nearly died in iny house. I happened to be 
from home when he called, and, unable to go 
furtlidl, he waited for me. I found him neaily 
speechless, and it was only after the free use of 
stimuli thol he ralbed so far us to be able to say 
where his friends lived. To them ho was imme- 
diately Uikcn with every care, hut ho continued to 
sink rapidly, and died in a few hours. A fourth 
gentleman recently di(*<l soon after his arrival at 
home, apparently from the excitement of his 
journey to London. In all these different cases 
it may be observed, that the individuals were m 
their ordinary state of health when they left 
home, and their deaths could be only ascribed to 
the fatigue incidental to travelling.'’ (Pp. 32,33.) 
We mention those coses merely to pul before our 
readers the uncertain tenuie of life in the con- 
firmed or advanced periods of diabetes, and to 
prove how not essarv it is to b(* cautious in either 
recommending or in any way Banciinning any 
measures which may at all end anger the patient’s 
life. 

Predisposition to diabetes, according to the 
author, is mucli more frequently inlienled than 
acquired. 'J'emperament, sex, ond age he like 
wise ranks amongst the iiredisposmg causes, 
The disease attacks moic fiequeiitly individuals 
of the Bongume temperament, w ith light or red- 
dish hair ; and next to these the melancholic ; 
but it attacks, in its more unmanageable and 
fatal ibrms, persons of a strumous habit, witk 
dark eyes and hair, and loir skin. It is less fro- 
ciuezit in women than in men. Old age and 
infancy enjoy the more perfect immunity, 
“There is, however,” says T)r. Prout, “a modi* 
fication of diabetes occasionally occurring in very 
3 oung children, which the attention of the 
profession was first distinctly drawn by Br. 
Venables, and of which we ahull presently 
speak.”-P. 34. 

Although the diag^nosis of diabetes is anything 
hut dlihcnU, yet it is an extraordinary circum- 
stance in Its history, that its existoncc is seldom 
Huspecti'd even, muck less discovered* till it has 
advanced to its most inveterate and confirmed 
bt^us, when cure becomes ubsului^ly hopeless. 

Tlie following the author lays down os suf- 
ficient to render its existence jprob&le 
** Whs^ the urine of an individual is constantlj 


of a pale colour* transparent, aniinf a^pacifie 
grayity of 1*030 or upwards, the presenca of dia- 
bems may be suspected, even though the quantity 
of the secretion may not exceed the standard of 
health. If the properties the urine aboye 
mentioned be occasional omy, dlabetea may or 
may not be present ; and in this, and in other 
doubtfril cases, recourse must be had to the 
means pointed out in the third part of this 
volume, for determining tlie presence or absence 
of sugar in the urine.” — P. 3& 

Patidhts, when they learn the real nature of 
their complaint, often become alar seed and very 
anxious about the event. Prognosis, therefoi^ 
becomes a subject of great interest to both the 
practitioner and the patient. Now, as the ‘event 
in a great measure depends upon riie stage of 
tho disease, and this in no small degree^ upon its 
duration, it becomes^of some impoitance to do-* 
tcrminc, as nearly possible, the oommcnce-i 
ment of the attaca. 'The urine before the com- 
mencement Is generally turbid, but when the 
disease has begun this turbidi^ gives place to 
clearness and transparency, upon thu point 
Dr. Prout observes “ By inquiring minutely 
as to the period when the urine was last observed 
to be turbid, I have several times traced attacks 
very ii^'orly to their origin. In such instances 
patients have usually stated, that at some former 
period the continued turbidity of the urine was 
such as to attract their observation ; and, on being 
questioned as to the supposed cause of such 
turbidity, some have ascribed it to exposure to 
cold ; others to an attack of gout or rheumatism ; 
others, disordered health from mental anxiety, 
&c. In most instances the cessation of this tur- 
bidity w'as not accurately noticed ; in a few the 
termination was observed to take place rather 
abruptly ; and the urine, on becoming clear, was 
likewise observed to become increased injquan- 
tity. Now, it is probable that, at the time the 
urine became clear, its Hacchanne condition com- 
menced nr, at least, became confirmed, though, 
in general, the increased flow of vrino was not 
so gieat as to attract the xiatiezit’s attention for 
several WTcks, sometimos for several montlis, 
after this period.” — P. 27. 

If, then, we find from the history that the dis- 
ease i^ ol long standing ; that the flow of urine 
steadily mu< h exceeds the average, and the 
specific gravity also steadily continues above 
1-035 ; that the-iinno is clear, transparent, and 
pale or straw coloured, and albuminous, w'e may 
conclude that confirmed diabetes is established. 
If to these we adi severity in the constitutional 
symptoms,' inordinate thirst, insatiable appi'tite, 
harsh dry skin, emaciation, aipi debility, however 
lingering, it may prove the case is hojieless. 
Amongst the favourable symptoms Dr. Prout 
enumerates the following; — “A moderate flow 
of urine of a gpccific gravity nut higher than 
1*035 ;(a) the appearance in the urine of lithio 
acid, either in its amor])hous(b)or crystalline form ; 
the recent uppi'aranco of the disease, and absence 
of thirst ; ilu* retention or gain ot flesh and 
strength, and, more than all, immunity from 
organic disease, especially from organic disease 
of the lungs.” — P. 36. ' 

The auth or ^xt proceeds to detail the morbid 
anatomy!' butMthing interesting prosents in this 
department, in some cases there could not be 
found a trace of any disease; whilst, in other 
cases, sometimes one organ, sometimes another* 
was variously affected. These facts do not 
erablo us to connect the disease with any pe* 
culiarity of either lesion or tissue. This appears 
to be the view upheld by the author himwf 
“In different instances, different organs have 
been found affected ) while, in other instanosjs* 
scarcely a trace of disease has been digeovered in 
any oi'gan. Thus besides the lungs, which axe 
the organs most generally affected, I have seen, 
in different individuals, thp liver, the mesenterie 


(a) We, ourselves, should say 1*030, or t 

un^. 

(b) lathic acid, except in oombinalian with a 
base* as ammonia, nqyer appeaii inlho amoiiphoor 
form. The reader must rmlieot thU* 
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glAiidt, thii pmtete gland ^ond bladder, and one y For some years past a diet oxclusivdy active in dlabetw. tile reduoing fbn<stUM|^ ; 

or bol^ kidneys, inn state of organic disease; animal has been much insisted on in this disease ; is impaired, as happdtta in a few iitstanoes# A' , 
while, inother itidivlduals, each and all of these and, from the principles we have attempted to system of diet l^as solid and consisting of snimal 
organs have been observed to be ajiparently establish, it will bo readily understood that an matters reduced to the pulpv state by slewing 
sound. Such diversitykin the organs affeeted, animal diet ought to form ati essential principle after the French fasldon, WHl be more appro- 
and particularly the occasional ahscncf; of all in the treatment. I do not, however, approve of priate." t*p. 60, 61. 

organic disaase, seem to render it probable that a diet exclusively animal, but consider a certain Precautions of a similar nature, in reference 
the presence of sugar in the system neither ne- portiofi of vegetable matters proper. The vc- to drink or the use of fluid*, are equally essential;* 
cessirily depends on nor produces visible organic gctable matters to which I particularly here it is unnecessary to observe that quantity and 
lesion of any particular organ ; but that organic, allude are the green portions of plants. Tho quality should bo strictly attended to. The 
diseases, when they do exist, are merely pon- reasons for this recommendation will bo presently Hrisiol Hot well water has been loi^ celejirated 
current affections. This inference is still lurthcr stated. With regard to farinaceous mutters, 1 in diabetic affections.' This water holds oar- 
corroborated by^he fact that sugar is constantly have lately prohibited them altogether in the bonato of lime in solution ; and consequently 
passing through the sanguiferous system in dia- confirmed stages of diabetes. As the disease, water artificially impregnated with * ognxmate 
betes, without producing any very striking dis- however, recedes, I think it proper to gradually of lime, or f)f magnesia, have been substituted, 
turbsince, much less organic disease. This to- introduce the use of farinaceous matters. It is Even limewater, or this diixed with mfUk, seems 
marSable peculiarity of the saccharine principle difficult to find a substitute for bread ; and in a to quench the thirst bettor thnn most other 
probably iffises no less from its mfld and subsequent note a process is given for maki^ a diluents. Alkaline solutions, from their tendency 
innoxious character than from its great solu- species of bread without farinaceous matter. The to cxcitt; diuresis, are not so well suited. The 
bikty in Water.' Did sugar possess active proper- recommendation of this admixture of farinaceous effervescing solution of carbonate of magnesia is 
tics, or were it as insoluble ns the albuminous matters is founded on the fact elsewhero alluded very gratetul, quenches the thirst, and is by no 
principle, there can be little doubt that the con- to, and apparently well established, viz., that the means exceptionable, like alkaline beverages. . 
stitutional disturbances produced by it would be assimilation of the saccharine principle is one of From the morbid activity the stomach, 
much greater; and that organic disease would the last functions that becomes extinct in auimnls. unassimilable articles should be intemiixed with 
be a much more frequent consequence of its pre- The introduction of farinaceous matters must be the alimentary matters. Lignin, therefore, a 
sence in the blood. '’-‘-P. 37. gradual, and be varied according to the degree in modificatiqn of the saccharine radical, properly 

Still, however, diseased (^oiit^7noriem) appear- which the patient is ablo to asbirnilate^lbuminous forma apart of the alimentary mass in diabetes, 
ances generally present. Our author states that in preference to farinaceous matters ; a point not The bread should be made of undressed llbur, or 
the liver is always deeply involved in diabetes ; difficult to be determined by a little atfbntion. flour to which bran has been added is best. IJtt- 
the kidneys enlarged, flaccid, and ocdhsionally Of farinaceous matters the high or strong, as the fermented bread, too, is more suitable, and the 
congeste#; and a section of them, wlien first re- Imina of* wheat in the shape iiiifermented author gives directions for preparing such, for 
moved from the recently dead body, frequently bread or biscuits, apiienrcd to bo most easily which wc refer to the work, 
assumes, on exposure to the air, a paculinrly deep assimilated. The low kinds of farinaceous mat- With respect to the medical treatment, we 
orange- red tint, difiicult to bo described. Next tors, as arrowroot, potatoes, itc. (with the cxcep- regret to say that even Dr. Prout's extensive 
a gorged condition of the veins terminating in tion, p(‘rhaps, of rice), sei'in to be more easily experience has ^)t discovered anything specific, 
the portal system, and especially the inasentrric ; reduced to sugar than the farina of wheat ; and or even very efficient, at least in the advanced 
also an unusually dark-caloured fluid condition in general, therefore, should he avoided. Every stages, or confirmed disease. lie considers pur- 
of the venous blood throughout the assimilating variety of the sacchariuc principle in its crys- gatives admissible only for the due regulation of 
organs. There is also, but not so constantly, a tallizablc form is absolutely iiiadniissible as an the bowels, not as a special remedy in the 
vascular, state of the mucous membrane of the article of food in diabetes. This rule excludes, treatment of the disease. But saline purga- 
btomuch and upper portion of the ulimcntury therefore, at once all fruits, whether subacid or lives, excepting phosphate of soda, should bo ex- 
canal. sweet ; as well as overj’^ compound, natural or eluded. 

Upon the treatment of diabetes Dr. Prout aitiflcial, into which sugar enters. The prac- Diaphoretics, and indeed all means of keeping 
states ihUt the •methods of cure havo been ns tical importance oMi if rule is so great, that 1 am up the action of the skin, are valuable. "Among 
vaiious us the opinions respecting its nature; doubtful, if it be ncglecteil, whether good can be the most eflicient remedies of this class may bo 
niiu perhaps there is no disease the troaiment of obtained from any plan of treatment ; even its mentioned the use of warm clothing, imd parti- 
which has been pruclairned more ea^y, more occasional infringement cannot be indulged with cularly of flannel, next the skin ; frictions over 
simple, or more successful. Were we to bo led impunity. Thus, I have known the use of a few the whole body w'ilh the flesh-brush; the use of 
away by the statements jmt forth, no disease can saccharine pears undo, in a few hours, all that I the warm or vapour bath, &c. In conjunction 
possibly be more under the control of art ; but,' have been labouring lor months to accomplish; with these, Dover’s powder, antiinoniolB, sul- 
notwithstanding all this, wo must agree, and that and the disease, with all its horrors, has become phur, camphor, &c., may be given internidly in 
most decidedly, with the author, Phat “perhaps • re-established in an aggravated form. In the various doses and combinations, according to 
there is no discaseftri which so much iiiischicf has use of all prohibited articles. Dr, Johnson’s the circumstances of the case, or according w 

been done on false principles, and by random ex- saying, with respect to himself, viz,, “that he the stomach of the patient w'ill tolerate them.** 

poriinent.” ** ^ found it easier to abstuiu than to be abstemious,” — P.49. 

The treatment proposed by the author is based should be constantly kept in view. In general. With these “may b«> given astringents, aeda- 
upoii principles enunciated os follows: — “The therefore, in diabetie eases it will be much better lives, tonics, antacids. Of sedatives, opium is by 
facts and observations I have to offer on the sub- to prohibit altogether the use of doubtful articles, fur the most powerful, and we have seen much 

ject are foiindod on the opinion aliiuidy ad- than to allow a little of them to be taken ; for benefit from a combination of Dover’s powder 

vanned, viz., that diabetes is nothing ’more nor the latitude which inclination gives to the term with acetic extract of colchicum. 
lets than a form of dyspepsia ; that this dyspepsia little, and the want of stoicism to resist, are cer- Diabetes is, generally speaking, complicated 
principally consists in a difficulty of assimilating tain to lead ||0 abuse iuid all its consequences.” — with other diseases, even from an early period, 
the sacohahne alimentary principle; and that, Pp. 38 — 40. * and the author insists, not only on the necessity 

like all other forms of dyspepsia, w'hethcr it be But we shall effect very little by attending to of studying these and their nature, but also the 
an inherited or induced aflection, diabetes is the quality of the food if we neglect the qiian- modifications in the treatment which their pro- 
liable to be much modified and aggravated by tity. Indeed, when we consider the constant sence may require. “ The complications usually 
concomitant circumstances.”— ‘P. 38. craving which occuH in diabetes, and its urgency, existing m the early stages of the affeotion sro 

•It has been already fl}marked, and indeed is wc cannot feel surprised if the patient should by far the most important ; for, when the acoom- 
fblerably well known and admitt^ . that urine give way to his feelings and to over- indulgence, panying disease is recognised, there is often a 
holding sugar in solution may be ilKral in qunn- The worst consequences, however, may rpsult possibility of averting by its means the diabetic 
tity ; or that the saccharine condition may be at- from such Jraiirudence. Sudden death is by no affection itself; whereas a single false step at this 
tended with a preternatural flow, or diuresis. Inat- means a very unusual termination ip, continued early period may determine the fate of the pa 
tention to tbeM eircumatances has given rise to a diabetes; and Dr. Prout has found such in- tient, by developing the saccharine disease in its 
great deal of confusion, and remedies, conso- stances distinctly referable to errors in the quan- confirmed state.”— P. 61. ^ 

quently, have been extolled which have acted tity or quality of the food, or to both ; that is. The most frequent complication, at least in the 
merely tos urinary astringents, without any power the |>atient is cut off after a “hearty meal.” advanced periods, is phthisis ; but in the earlier 
ovw, eo as to correct, the morbid qualities of the The quantity, therefore, should be regulated, stages hepatic disorder is the more Q^equent. 
urine. Now, whether there bo any remedy and the food taken at stated intervals of four. This frequently leads to the- use of mercury— A 
capable of correcting the saocharine state of the five, or six hours ; and no fluids token for an practice often attended with the most 

uatia appev* Tery doubtful ; but certainly, as hour or two afterwards. As food, our author chievous reoults. The subjwt of merouyy in 

Front sa3rs, “there is nono At present known.” * prefers mutton or beef, plainly cooked; for affections generally or the assimilatiM organs, ay 
From the general history of the disease, and instance, mutton-chops or beef-steaks, dony rare, well as in diabetes, has been largely discussed 
calm reflection upon ii» various phenomena, we and these may be taken twice in the twenty-four the author. We ourselves can 

naturally look to diet as one of the chief agen- hours ; other meals consisting of some simple to the pernicious effects uristo from Um mm- 

ciM in the therapantios of diabetes ; ^nd under preparations from milk, eggs, butter, &c., only, criminate use mercury, given lyrtly mm thA 
this head we inmude both forms— the solid and “ The recommendation of this solid plan ofdiet,” existing complication, and partly mm to j>rac*. 
the liquid— of Aliment. Upon this subject we says the author, “in chiefly fbundea on the well- titioner not boinji awaro^rot his 
flwd the foUAWlng remorkL their importance known fact, that the reducing or diasolving funo- suffering from diatwtes. The 
wdl be hardly dispAled;<«* Uonof the stomach is nuimpaired oilWoxlEiidly Prout are so apposite that we shall 

in this place 
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•dttMordinarv and immediate benefit 
t^'lttrifed by mercury in common 
m'vxb anaimilating orpans is one oi the great 
its abuse. Medical ruen know they 
> ml {voducG by its means a certain off- hand 
e&bct; and to save tliemsclvcs trouble, and at 
«|i^aame time to gain tlie doubtful reputation of 
^Mng deciaive and (juick in their practice, they 
Miort to mercury without due regard to its re- 
f&ote consequencea. Twenty or thirty years ago 
ihiA abuse of mercury was carried to a much 
mater extent than it is at present. A calomel 
piU at night and a black dose Jn the morning 
were tVe panacea for all diseases in all kinds of 
eObsUtations, from t]||e congested liver of the 
over^gorged alderman to the torpid liver of the 
weak and indolent female. Although the 
miserable couaequenoes of this ^indiscriminate 
me of mercuiy was often too apparent to escape 
notice, yet such was its^tneonvenienoe, and such 
the force of liabit, that the practice lone niain* 
tallied its ground. Nay, even yet the abuso of 
inercury is notaso entirely obsolete as to cease to 
be an ol^ct for animadvorsion/* — P. 62. 

,i, We not only fully concur in the propriety of 
^ese strict^rns, but, farther, we feel satisfied 
that, jlp. ceitmn abnormal conditions of the urine, 
la^CUty Is a poison. We might if.stance tilbu- 
ininoui urine, and certain phospluitic aberralions, 
li We'IB^ bo allowed the expression, of thesnine 
thud, /fnere are many uffectinns of the kidney, 
toe* In which mercury proves injyrioiis, nnd 
inda^l* of itsclt brings on nibuininni la. 
I^weyer, we must say tJiat bichloiide of nn r- 
TO^fV may be given us iin al^’utivc, not only 
witn impunity, but even with mJvnntagt*, in 
lUoidiid conditions, in which nny other form 
Would prove liighly pernieioun, Jtut, peihnps, 
in auch instances, inclucling diabetes, it w'lll be 
inoie prudent to revolt, when ncccHsnry, to some 
less objectionable nltcrntivr. 

The evil ('onscqucnccs resulting from the em- 
pirical administration of mcicury having been 
clearly stated nnd examined, our autlior lays 
down the following maxims regarding its use ; — 
“Pirst. Mercury ought m no instance to be 
administered for those slight deviations from 
health which can be rcntlily removed by safer 
expedients. 

secondly. Mercury ought to bo cautiously 
administered to strangcis, and to those on whose 
QonatitUtiion its effects have not yet been ascer- 
tained. •’—Pp. 62, 63. • 

The practical value of tliese maxims is very 
important, and clearly ostahlishcd hj tin author, 
apd Wwhom, therefore, '..^e lehV Jor ii more lull 
Account. The author concludes the Hcctimi lui 


this subject with a few' renuirks on the diabetic 
diuresis ns it occurs in very youii'2: ('hildnoi. 

‘ This form was first noticed by Dr. W-naldrs, 
under the title of tlie “Tabes Diurciica,” or 
tfriuary Emaciation,” (a) in children. j'hat 
autdl a disease exi^its wo have the authority ot 
the orginal observer, con finned by the cnrohi^- 
idtive testimony of Dr. Trout ; and, allhou^di it 
appears to he a very serious and imiiortnot dis- 
ease aS*affecting iniants and young children, it 
Sims strange that it lias not received the sliglitest 
notice from those who devote themsclvcH, more 
espeoiclly, to the discas.es of women and 
children. 

lliurcsis in children, as in adults, may arise 
from i vwdety of causes ; and mny of courHC 
prove i symptom or other ooncomiiaut of very 
mfferent forms of disease. In all these cases the 
lurine is not only excessive in quantity, hut 
ilwayn^more or less unnatural. The following 
^history of the dlseane in question is ilius givfui 
"by Br, Prout:—** In indntile diuresis iho urine 
frctpiezitly Contains albuminous* matters ; in 
other instances an excess or deficiency of utca 
coriats ; while in a few cases sacciiarine mattcrh, 
sme or less perfectly dovoloped, are met with, 
either alone or innconjunctirm with the above, or 
with other unnahiral iiigredichtB. Of the must 
rcmorkable of these fumis of disease the fol- 


(s) “ Practical Treatise on BiabeteSf By 
K. Venables* M.B. Oxou. 


^wliig is a brief sketch, which# from their 
close analogy to each other, we give here, once 
for all 

V All the forms of diuresis, ns they usually 
appear in young chfldrcn, commence isoi'»n after 
the period of weaning. From having been to 
that time healthy, the child begins to get dull 
and inactive, add daily to lose flesh. 'Tlie skin 
feels harsh nnd dry, and is hotter than natural. 
Tlie bowels also become irregular ; the motions 
assume an unnatural, often greenish, appearance; 
and the abdomen becomes prominent, so us to 
load to the suspicion of meaeiitenc discaso. The 
pulse is rjuirk, and denotes great irritability , At 
this period the urine is generally scanty nnd 
high-coloured, hecomes turbid immediately on 
cooling ; acid lets fall u pale clay-coloured pre- 
cipitate of lit hate of ammonia, sometimes inter- 
mixed with the oxal&te of lime, or phosphates. 
As the disease proceeds, the quantity of urine 
rapidly increases; imd, the thirst being commen- 
surate, large quantities of fluid are consequently 
taken ; so that an infant under twelve months 
old will be otb-n found to pass from two to four 
or five pints of urine in twenty- four hours. The 
urine in this, and indeed in all the subsequent 
stages of utfeetion, is coiniiionly transparent 
nnd of a pale yellow' or greenisli lint. Jtsf spe- 
cific gravity varies from 1*010 to T026 ; and, on 
examination, will be I'nnnd to conlnip a great 
excess of iiroi, and iicrn^ionally Irju es of albu- 
men and sugar.” - l*p. oS, ./.f. 

Infantile diseasi- of this soit is reolly of a very 
formidable natuie ; niui it is suiprisiug that if 
liaft not received inoie of llie atl^rntjon of the 
jirofcssion. According to tlu' author before us : — 
“ If nealcetcd nr maltreated, it most usuiilly 
terminates in urganu Jo-ion of the kidne\s, 
accompanied by dcdicicuey of urea, and the 
presence of albuminous matter iu tlu* unne ; or 
occasionally it icnuiiialcs m diabetes.” 

hi the ulterioi Itirni, Dr. Ibout ubsirves: — 

Diuresis, witli dcliciencv i-f iiica, in 

young children is iismilh accomjniiiicd by all 
the symptoms aliovt- mentioned, but in a more 
sirongly-niarked di giee. 'The thirst and diyiiess 
of the skin arc more tioubli'soine ; tlu? bowels 
more deranged ; the dt biiity and I'liiuCjniioii 
more extreme ; the quantity of the urine also is 
greater, and its ([ualitics of ii worse character ; 
that is, its specific gravity is depressed far below 
1*010, even 0) 1 *006, or less ; and it often con- 
tains albuminous tnaMei. Tins stuti' c/f Things 
continues for an imielinite- ]»eiiod, according to 
circumHtaTic(?H, wdicn the little juUient is gene- 
rally cut, of rather suddenly, eitlua* by coma, 
preceded and accompanied by supprcssioii of ! 
urine, or by ('onvulHions.” - T. 60. 

When lufanrdc diabetes ])ievad8, siniptoriis 
very .similar to those just enumerated sf t in. In 
these llu'rc is great thirst, a laVenou.s apjiclite, 
or insatuiblo craving after food ;^ai’ine straw- 
coloured or grccnibh, Munctimes (qialc'sccait or 
milky: the siiccifie gravity is higlu r than in 
the forms wc ha\e bci n coiisidmiig - generally 
coming wdtbiii the dialii tic range, as above T030, 
but it very seldom rcaihcs \hc gravity ol adult 
diabeUc urine. ‘Dr. Trout, too, obt-cives that this 
urine frequently contains a sort of “ cbylwus 
albpnien,” w'hieh, acting as a ferment, excites n 
fermentiitivcj process of the lactic or iiiious nature, 
Ol both ii4 (juick HUccesHioii. These forms of 
disease oecur more particularly in the cbildieii 
of strumous parents, wdio are at the same time 
dyspeptic or gouty. Hence they prevail in large j 
towns find among the cliildreii of jirofiigate 
artisans, “ when want of pure air, improper 
nourishment, and injudicin’us treatment cause 
these afteotioiis to assume their most unmanage- 
able forms.” 

These diBcases must bo looked upon in nn un- 
favo^irable light; for, even if arrested in the 
earlier stages by judicious treatment, the in- 
dividual remains iolicate, arid dies in early life 
of jihtliisis or some other organic disease. 

With respect to the treatment, the first object 
is change to ti purer air, .rnd to4he seaside, A 
warm mul dry atmosphere should be preferred } 
“and extreme degrees of temperature# par** 


tloularly of cold, as well as extreme degrees of 
moisture, w'hich always increases the flow of 
urine, should Im; carefully Bhuniied.*'-^P, 60. 

A variable climate should be avoided, and the 
more uniform, serene, and mild, the better. 
TUuh w^c liav# knowp diseases of this ^aracter 
thoroughly eradicated by migration todw^armcr 
latitude, where the system, as it were, purifies 
itself, and the health becomes restored. Warm 
or tepid salt-water baths are usually very bene- 
ficial, with frictions of the skin. Animal diet is 
the host, and those involving the albuminous 
rather than the gelatinous pri^iples are pre- 
ferred by Trout. Cows* mUk diluted with, water, 
or asses^ milk, may be taken freely. 

Of farinaceous matters, those which have not 
been fermented ore preferable. Henoe blSouit- 
powdet, roasted flour, &c., answered better than 
common bread ; and on this nocount the highly- 
fermented rusks,, so injudiciously selectea "for 
young children, ar(‘ improper. The use of fluids 
should bo regulated and carefully restricted, 
which regimen i.s rendered more reconcileablii by 
small dohcs rf Dover’s powder. Opium, from 
its timdf'Ticy to cause suppression of urine, which 
almost always terminates iu coma and death, 
should be given with extreme caution. 

Tlu* biuvels should be regulated by hyd. c. creta, 
with rhubarb and magnesia, nnd the strength 
kept uji^iy mild tonics. ']\) invigorate the frame, 
“Other tonics,” says Prout, “ suitAe to the 
ago and circumstances (>f the patient may be re- 
sorh'd to. Dr. N'enables has strongly recom- 
mended the blue pbo«i»hate of iron ; and this, or 
the inrtratf', ntrate, ummmiintcd tmeturo, or car- 
boiKiti’ of non, eouibinod w’ith a little ealumba or 
magnesKi, is often liighly’useful.” — 01. 

We have dwi-lt at sume length upon this in- 
lanlilt* fojiii of disi-ase, beeausc wc thoroughly 
be lieve in its ('xisteueo us well us its ur.mauago- 
ability and giiu ral fatality, and in the hope of 
bunging tliost' inaltei^ more pioniiiieiilly under 
tiu! notice and puthologicul re.^earches of the 
profe.'s.^ion. ^ * 

('I o 1)1’ roll U lined.) 


lifipaii of Uir Vd'vr at limi M&ia. By ,1.0, 
M.D. Presented to the llnuso 
of I'oinmons in pursuaMce of their Address of 
the liiih of March, lS-t7. Fol., pp. 112. 

IUhi i isfa / V'j’fe, Dr. King^a firport ou. Ordered, 
by t)ieIJouk(‘of (’ornmonK, to be printed, March, 
1 S 4 .S. ,rol., pp. 10 . • 

J)r. i1/‘ \ V{Ih'fnn*s Ihmai'Ks on Dr. Report on 

t/n Dip'O' (U ^tioa Vistu, Ordered, by the House 
ol (‘onuuoiih, to bf ]jriiited, 1 S 4 K 'Pol., pp. 16. 
Till' first of these Kqiorts N the jchuU of an inquiry 
iiistitut('d by Di. William, with the authority 
of the Iliitisli tiovcnimeut, for ihtt. purjioso of 
discovering w’hethcr the fever that ravaged Boa 
Vista during IMo unci 1S46 was endemial, or 
llie result of coiumunic’atioii from the sick crew 
of tlu' Eclair deamer. 

Dr. M'AA'illiam’s investigations appear to have 
been fondneted with the most scrupuloUH regard 
to the ( hi lling of the important truth he was 
coinmis’-ioncd to discover. Every tho must 
iTilbiig fact that could ‘do inado to hear upon Uio 
great fpics^^ was seduloubly sought by Kiln# 
and the colptcd evidence, after due comparison 
witli itself, led to the following inferences: — 

“1. Tliat the fever on board the Eclair was 
])rijnarily the remittent fever of the African coast# 
W’hieh is not a contagious disorder, but that the 
•disease acquired contagious qualities in virtue of 
Q scries of causes. “ 

“2. That, although there exists on the island 
of Boa Vista a physical cause capable of pro^ 
diicing remittent fever, yet it does not appear 
that tlLUt cause was in action whon fever broke 
out in iOptember, and that the island was 
quite healthy when the Eclair arrived thero. 

“3. That the iliMease of which the Portuguese’ 
Roldiois died ut the fort (Duke of Bragatixa) on 
tl^smal? island was that which afterwards 
rJKged Boa Vista, and the same as that whioh 
prevailed among the crew of the Eclair. 

“4. That the fever was projpa^ted tJuroushout 
the island# almost exoluMvmy> by dkeot Inter- 
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course with the sick, there being only two coses 
in whicii there jippears any probability ol persons 
having been affected in any other way. 

“ 5, Thul, although those who hod pfis'^od 
through the fever were much less liable to the* 
disoase than those who hud not, yet it would 
appear that a xicrson having had one attack p^is- 
sesses no absolute protection against a socoiul 
attack. • 

•* 6. That, connecting the whole of the circum- 
stances attending the arrival and stay of tJie 
Eclair at Boa Vi^a with those under which the 
disease appeareef on the small island, and after- 
wards on Boa Yista itself, leaves no doubt of its 
having bean introduced by the Eclair. 

•* 7^ Tliat in all probability tlie mortalitv from 
fever in the^sland was much increased by the 
want of proper nourishment for the people, os 
well as by \he total absence of nfedicnl absistance 
for some months. 

** 0. That the disease had in no ease spread t<» 
any of the othoi||island8 of the Capo do Verd 
archipelago." — Poges 111, 112. 

These were the conclusions at wdiicli Dr. 
M'Williain arrived, after a most studious and 
scrupulous inquiry into available matt(‘ra of fact, 
in so iar as these were cognizable to (‘xperiincntal 
researcli. Subsequently to the mission of Dv. 
M^William, Government in no wise doubting his 
iudgraent or the validity of liis conclusioiiH, 
Dr. King Vas dcsi>atchcd nn ;i .similar errand, 
and on the scone of Dr. M'Williani’.s labours 
estimated the rise and progn ss r)f tlio Boa N'i.'ita 
I’cvor, and thence inferred toncmniiig the bouicc' 
of it. Jlib inferences, thoiigl) in tbi' nmin agree- 
ing witli those of his predeicssor, art* yet al 
variance with them in the flumt v'ital part of tlu* 
subject. Dr. M‘WiUiam thought tli.it tlie lever 
of Boa Vista "was directly communicated from 
the sick ort boaril the lOelair, and th.it it acrjuiied, 
front atmospheric and othei peculiarities in tlir* 
island, ft virulent tendency ; and lienee, its lapul 
t spread, am] the disastrous rc.sulls tlieieof. Dr. 
King Huyb— * 

“I have not been able to ascertam tiuit tin* 
fever was comumnieati'd to a supgle individual 
by a Hpeciiic poison or virus, whieli is .suj)jn)sed 
by some to emamite Ivom the bodii s oi' the sick , 
but 1 tiUsst T have brought to light a c«mibi nation i 
of remote and diiectly excilyig causes in active 
operation quitf; siiHicient (and alt()^ether inde- 
pendent of rorilagioji)) to account h>r t he «irigin 
fttid Huread of tlie fever, both in tin* slup an i on 
the island. "—P a g(‘ ^ 

With all (^ue defevenee to the Inbuuit^of Dr. 
King, w^e do not think he lui^ lui a nmment 
cHtablished the eonelii^ton at winch he hiis amieil. 
Do is evidently a non-eontagioiiisc in tie- uilcr 
sense of the w'ord, and seems to us T;|tlier to 
labour to verity « favourite crotchet, ihaii lo 
stare naked facts fully in the luce, without any 
care as to whither they might lend. Nm fora 
moment that wo doubt Di. King’s honoKty or 
rectitude of intention, but wo cannot help think- 
ing that priipohses-ioiis have somewhut waipcd 
his juvigmerit. Tt) our own mind, it would far 
more have iiceoided wit^^ probiibdity to Imvi^ 
alloVed llie eommunieation from one individual 
to another of the fever (deriving and 

peculiarity from the condition of thlKitlividualH 
It attacked), than to have supposed that this 
said fever, with its said pathological types, was 
the exclusive ofTspiing of some miasm and atmo- 
spheric contamination. Without going into the 
details which sufgcst these inferences on our 
part, atid* which details ■w'ould occupy more space 
than it is nocessury we should devote to the 
subiect» wo will conclude 'with the summary 
with which Dr. M*WiUiain terminates his feply 
to Dr. KingVs report. This summary, to our 
Blind, is a most enectual verHication oi' tfte con- 
clusions to which Dr. M‘WiUiam'8 original 
reseatehos tended. • 

** 1. That the epidemy did not arise ^rom any 
endemial iourte,-—{a) Because fever appcoMl 
before any of the commonly recognised conditwro 
to produce ondemial pauses existed. — (6) Be- 
Mtuie, evei^at'tet these supposed endemial con- 
ditions exited, wbmmalarlia ought theoretically 
to hate been most ripe, there was least fever. 


** 2. That the epidemy did not depend npon any 
' tjmeral atmospheric viiiaiwn,’^(a) Because the 
whole of the other islands (whuh are within 
sight of duel) other, and all within the trade- 
wind influence*) were, when fever raged at Boa 
Vi.sta, in their uhiiuI health. -' (/<) Because the 
manifestation of the epidemy was in no degree 
general or simultaneous, as it ought to have 
been if it had been owing to a cause bo diffused 
ns the common atraopphere, but was confined for 
long periods to certain localities, while other dis- 
triotM were wholly exempt from the discfise. 

“ .'1. That the Boa Vis^ta epidemy is an instance 
in the histoihj of yellow fever in which that disease 
is proved to have been imported into^ and afterwards 
diffused over an idaisH by virtue of infectious 
propci'ties. — (a) Because Boa Vista was perfectly 
heal thy until the arrival of II.M.S. Kclnir there 
with a fever-stricken crt'wf— (5) Because fever 
of tilt* same iiatute ns that whii h afllicted the 
Eclair appt;aied amongst the inhabitants of Boa 
Vista wdthin a reasonai)le time after her df*partUTC 
from the island, and first in the persons of those 
who had been in direct iritercourso with the sick 
crew. ~(c) Because tlie ]>rogre.ss of the disease 
fiom one (liHtrict to aiiotlier, and from person to 
person, was, in i.'very cns(‘, clearly traced to com- 
nmnieatioii with inlerted individuals.— (^7) Be-, 
cause isolation of healthy individuals in places 
leiiiote fioni, ns well as in pi. ices near lo, sick 
villages b(*.st()\ved ])errect immunity Imm thftse 
wdu) I’Nore tlius segregaK'rl.” — Page l-i. 

Medh'ul Prar( itiOia r't’ Bnhatv llapder of Pates 
prop ssttnidliy Attended. Simtii, Long a(.re, 
Loudon. IMIS. 

Aceumnhiti'd experifuiee h is had no sinall share 
in enabling niedu-nl ])r.ierition('r,s ol tlit* jire^cnl 
day to tieat dio.-a.o's moie sueeesst idly tlian they 
wiTi; in bygone tunes. Wf* ow.- much, tlicii'toie, . 
to “ tlie ialliers" who carefully markeif and re 
cordeil the various pli.'isi’s ot disea,se, and the 
lemedie.s uhieli llu’y lound rno'-t suecesstul in 
sii!)duiiig tin'm. We iii'i* now re.'i[;ing the fruir.s 
ol th(*ii hilioui'., :i!'d, as we havedeiived heiiefit 
fioni iht'se whfj^weic once engaged in tlie same 
vineyard lli.if we ivw occupy, it is oui duty to 
eihleavoLiT lo l)e(|ueaih lo tliost* who shall sneeeed 
u.s some addilionnl .’idvant:ig''s, 

I'lvi'i’v medical pr.n-fitiom i may ilo something 
loaihaine the jirogiestr of medical science by 
(aiefuil^^ noting tin* eaw“^ wlfieli come under his 
observation, and the remedies be has found musl 
useful in treating tlieiii. It is to hi* lamented 
that MO many lose the advftntage.s <*ven of then 
ovyn expenenee by negheting t<» record medical 
facts ; and, while they are thds unjust to them- 
selvi's. they cannot possibly bequeath anything 
to posterity, A jn ivate icgister ought to bo coii- 
Bulered by the genor.il practitioner as indiHpen- 
sublf* us a private l(‘dgei, and tlio entries should 
be made as earefully in the one as in the other 
Facts are as important as figures, and we hope 
that those who have hithei io negleeti'd to 
the former will be stimulated to do so now that 
]Mi‘. Fiirr has publi'-hed a book so well adapted 
lor tins jiinjiose. It consists of a number of 
pages ruled and dividt'd ihto eompurtments in 
ordtii' that Ihugnincipal circumstances conneeitd 
'with the progres.s of any particular disease may 
be noted, 'riie boolc is neatly got up, and we 
w'ould recommend every medical practitioner 
toptirchase one. 


'fhe graduates of the University of London, 
which noAv consislH of 26 colleges and 100 mem- 
bers, are agitating for u representative in Parlift- 
^lent. We should be glad to see them enfraii- 
chiaed. 

The Cholera. — Accounts from St. Petersburg 
of the 2*ith ult. state that the cholera had broken 
out there on the 2lBt, and many deaths had 
already ensued. Six large hospitals wore opened 
in that city, and others were in cour.se of prepara- 
tion. At Moscow It raged with great violence, 
and out of 222 oasei 122 were fatal. Many: other 
pluoM are suffering from the disease. 
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QUACKKllV IN THE PROFESSION. 
The history of the medical profession presents 
numerous facts wliich illustrate the truth that 
“ the race is not to the swift nor thtf luittlo to 
the strong." The records of the past Inform ns 
that moat of the successful competitors for 
worldly emoluments amongst tho disciples of 
yEsculftpiiis wc/e not those moat jenowned ibir 
tlieir sciontiii; altaiimicuts or for tUfeir skill inths 
treatment of disease, but those who excelled in 
cratY. and cunning, iliehen and popularity haV€V 
seldom bi'eii awarded to tlu* most svorthy practi* 
tioner.s in proportion to tVieir merits, while iiuli» 
viduals with less nous and more irasi have reapt^V 
an abuudaift. harvest by professedly espousing ' 
doctrines in ybieh they placed no eredenoe, be« 
cause they did not understand them. 

Scarcely had a quarter of a ecnlury elapsed 
from the death of oui* Englisli Hippocrates (who 
had promulgated certain views, and had adopted 
a jjarticuhir line of practice in the treatmenl of 
a disease whicli till his time had been assucccss- 
fally combatted with patience and flannel as with 
any other of the remedies then used) thari tlirce 
large fortunes w^erc niarlo by mere advonturera 
who proaehod his tenets. Tlioir craftiness re- 
ceived an unmerited reward ; and there are not 
a few 111 the present generation who are treading 
in theii footsieps in hopes of ultimately attaining 
tlio sarno end. ^ 

It would be well for the profession if quacks 
were not found Avithin its ])ulo ; this, however, 
is far from being the case; but hero they gene- 
rally assume disguisos Avliich prevent casual 
observers from detecting their real characters, 
'i’hey are a brotherhood whose creed is contained 
in a single doctrine, but whose works are many. 
Some quacks of the profession would apfiear 
leornod, and these write book.s ; some charitable, 
and these attach Jthemsolves, it they can, tq Bomo 
hospital or dispensary ; wliile others, caring no- 
thing for the good opinion of the profession, ore 
only concerned to appear before the credulous 
public as Bkilful, and tliese circulate 

handbillB. 

The ([uackory of bookmaking is evident from 
the vast anyjjjunt of trash which is constantly 
issuing frointhe medical press. Wc have ** a 
tlioubund and one " treatises on consumption, 
and as many on dyspepsia, without one original 
idea; an iiiHnite number of false ** guides " and 
useless “hints," so far as science is concerned; 
and these multifarious productions accomplish 
no other useful purposes than those of making 
known to the world the names of the authoM, 
and of furnishing the public with an abundant 
supply of waste paper. Authorship is, perhaps* 
the least objeotionablc way of advertising Iht 
n<ltoriety, {nSfper ss, it is nut oalculatad tcflowgr 
tho status ot emoluments of the profession. • 

Wc cannot take so favourable a view, howayst, 
of quackery in tho garb of benevoleneet ipr 
under this guise it has inflicted upon the gM$t 
mass of practitioners many evils. Complaitifa 
are generally mqde of the low remuneration 
which is received for modioal services in siok|U»i|a, 
and not without reason. We are not q| |ihe 
number of those who would desiro' to wse taijfliasJ 
pxaotitlpners charging a high Aim for m tMsism 



ftMniihed to those who ere^oi#- ^v^gtuuit, pty hAyethe attendance of tho i 

powi this would cause tsedi- awiSq^ on depqiitlng at the dispensavy seren 
Wlipt to be less usehil and leas raspeeted j ab|p|jiiti(^ and aiapenoe one month before her ex- 
Wltia^lidyocatc for them is a/atrremuneniiiQn peeled eonfinemenf.*’ This beats Bethnal-grew 
l^f^he exercise of their talents. But do ahi^ eompletely ; for, though in some cases in this 
lll^TethiB in general? We are compelled fo* UCtghbburhood ds. only is charged for a mid- 
anfwer— No. The Bethnal- green practitioners* wifeiy case, yet there is a chanoe of making 
to whom we have so lately referred» are not stn« n^ore when 8i(^nes8 occurs than 28. 2d. or 4 b. 4d. 
gttlar in charging so low a sum to their >patieiitB per annum from other members of the fam||dy. 
aa aixpence for a mixture and a crown for attend^ But the quackery of these self-supporting 
anoe upon a midwifery case. There is aearoely medical concerns does not end here : publicity 
a district *in liondon where there are not many is necessary to their existence, and hence there 
others who do this ; and how comes this to pass? are distributed, far and wide, handbills con- 
Are we t!b ascribe it to the overstocked condi- taiuLng rules and regulati^s ; and, above all, the 
tioa of the profession, which excite! a compe- names and addresses or the medical odicers. 
tition so keen as to render medical services in These bills are sent to the wealthy— ostensibly to 
time of sicknfott of little value ? Wa believe that solicit their support!! but really to inform them 
this is not the grand cause, but the system of that certain medical practitioners live in their 
, ‘ * getting up ’ ’ charitable institutions for the betK^/tt neighbourhood . 

of the sick poor. The ** pures** of the profession Were anything more wanting to show thot 
are here the guilty parties, who, to push them- these “ institutions *' are got up for the especial 
•elvM Into practice^ do everything in their power benefit of those who are called the medical 
to injure the general practitioner. • They affect ofKcers. it is the fact that the dispensary is in 
to despise him, because he charges a small general nf the house of the surgeon ; andj^his is 
sum for his medicine ; but they do worse, by the case with the one in the neighbourhood of 
giving ** advice gratis*' to persons who are able the l^alace to which we have made especial 
topay*<w by getting up '‘self-supporting dispen- reference. , 

Miiea/* whem physic can be obtained e^cn bueh charity as this is most injurious to the 
ohaaper than at a druggist's establishment. membeis of the profession, and tlicy ought 

We have before us a prospectus of one of sgiphatically to raise thoir voices in condciu- 
theie "medical concerns’* at the West-end; nation of it. It involves all that is connected 
and we are modestly informed that the object of with quackery, with the exception of patent 
this institution is to enable the labouring classes medicines ; and those who connect themselves 
to ensure to tliemselvcs and their families efficient with these institutious must occasionally feel 
medical advice and medioine during illness by that tlicir lienevoleiicc is of a doubtful eha- 
their own small weekly payments during health, racter. 

ftc. ** Efficient medical adcue** * ami \\i\AyiQtc ei We cannot wonder that quackery should 
scarce commodity in the vicinity of the Palace, flourish without, when it is luxuriant within, 
It is the fashion with oHicers of public institu- the pale of tlie profe^sion ; and in projiortion as 
tions to look down with contempt on private it decays in our own body so will uneducated 
practitioners, but for what reasons we arc totally charlatans find less favour ^^ith^e people. Wc 
at a loss to divine. Professional pharisecUm may aie anticipating a medical Tcfonnation , we hope 
perbapsi to a certain extent, be tolerated in that it will include something more than the 
ancient hospitals, but must be bcvrrely rebuked founding of a new collcg^' or the enactment of 
when manifested in mushroom self-supporting new laws by the Imperial legislature. 

dispensaries, which are nothing more than mcdi- 

oal clubs with a new name. Professor Holloway 

only i|SBurc8 the public that he is more “efHcicnt** DEATH OF A GENTLEMEN WHILE 
than the members of *the faculty ; and medi- TINDER THE INFLUENCE OF CIILO- 

cal men who would lord it over their brethren KOFORM. 

will be thought worthy of the same renown In another part of our columns will be found 
as the illustrious Professor Grease. the account of an inquest rccLntly hold, touching 

But the peculiar charity of self- supporting the death of a gentleman who had inhaled cliloro- 
dispensaxies will appear by referring to the per- form prior to his having a tooth extracted. 'Hie 
sons who are entitled to become |pc members, deceased had travelled from Rotherham to town, 
These are working persons and servants, their in order to place liimself under the skilful treat- 
wives and childT( n, not receiving parish relief, ment of Mr. Robinson, the eminent dentist, 
gad who are unable to pay for advice in the usual It appears that the medical attendant of 
nBaaner.'' There are very few “working per- the deceased Mr. Badger had on various oc- 
sons" in London who earn less than a guinea per canons endeavoured to dissuade him from in - { 
week, and numbers earn from two to three or hfiling chloroform, in consequerx-'c of supjiesed j 
four guineas in the neighbourhood where the disease of the heart. It appears also, from 
handbill from which we have made the quo- the evidence of Mr, Robinson’s servant, that her j 
tation has been circulated. This regulation, master did not wish to administer the nuscsthstic 
therefore, is so worded os to include all who agent, but that the deceased insisted upop having 
choose to avail themselves of the benefits of the it. Within '^wo minutes after its exhibition the 
institution, for, doubtless, the medical oiHoers patient's head dropped, and ho appeared quite 
would not troubla th^sclves to examine into dead. 

the pecuniary rcsouroes of avy one in the A poet-mortem examination of the body re- 
garb* of a mechanic who cs^me cash in hand to vealed such an amount of disease in the heart 
pa}' his subscription. The amount w'hich each and liver as to make it highly probable that the 
person is required to subscribe is one penny per least excitement from any cause would have 
week for an adult, and half thgt sum for a child, produced death. While, therefore, in this cose 
Thasi for 4s. 4d. and 28. 2d. per annum, they the patient expired after inhaling chloroform, 
may have the attendance of a physician and his death must not be attribuljid to it. 
surgeon for any length of time, and physic ad This is another esse which should teach ttie 
Ubiim*. Moreover, " any married free member, members of the profession to use great caution m 


the administraticni of anmstholio agenli. Thm 
ai% idroumsfoiiiwsi whfoh modiM ^en 
can judge, which forbid the i^hnpbliitratlim of 
chloroform to some persons ; aud jpet foege ere 
numbers who kmklessly inhale H mmly foy the 
pleasurable smsations they experience While 
under its influence. A few more fatal cases will 
render the profession very shy pr,nMng aimt. 
thetio agents, and, perhaps, SoTmaa4iuui 
aitything to prevent their bebdg employed for 
improper purposes. ^ ^ 

ELECTION OF NEW MEMBERS OF THE 
COUNCIL OP THE ROYAL COLLESe 
OF SURGEONS. • 

On Thursday the fellows proceeded to exorcise 
their privilege q£ electing three new members of 
council, vacancies which oocunred in CdnseqiMce 
of the death of Messrs. Liston, Briggs, and 
Morgan. Two hundred felfops were present, 
who received the announceittoh with great aatis- 
faction. Mesrs. Skey, Bransby Cooper, and 
Stafford were elected. The council and fellows 
afterwards adjourned to the Freemasons* Tavern 
to dinner. 


CUTANEOUS DISEASES OF THE FXNQBRS. 

[To the Editor of tho Medical Tims*.] 

Sin, — In the number of tlie Medioal Timet puh 
Hsbed on the 10th of June, a correspondent f A. M., 
page 96), inquires concerning the nature ana treat- 
ment of a ouuneous disease of the fingers, Which he 
describes as being hard and homy, with a dispo- 
sition to crack, extending around the extremities of 
the lingers, and undhr the nails, altering their 
colour. No reply to this inquiry having yet ap- 
peared, I am induced to eneloSe a short account of 
the nature and effective treatment of this disease, 
and others of a like nature affecting both the flngfers 
and toes. 1 am the more persuaded to lay this ac- 
count before your rendeVs because 1 am aware these 
diseases are not generally understood, Mid that they 
arerarel} treated with success. It is likewise sin- 
gular that scarcely any author has so much as men- 
tioned their csisteuce. 

be \ oral of the chronic diseases of the skin, espe- 
ciallythe squamossc, are occasionally found a&ctmg 
the fingers and toes. The surface under the nail, 
which is a secreting membrane, sometimes partakes 
of the disease, and* the nail becomes discoloured, 
irregular in form, and sometimes deciduous. T have 
seen the thumb-nail permammtly lost, and the se- 
creting 'gland destroyed, by the some disease. In 
other oases tU'' skin around the base of the nail be- 
comes «'very tender, inflamed, and swollen. When 
this happens* if there be febrile action present, a 
leech should be applied id each finger so a&otcn ; 
and beyond this no external application is requicid* 
The dibease is constitutional, and, it it be not syphi- 
litic, may be safely cured by the internal adminis- 
tration of arsenic, exhibited hi the method deaerfbed 
in my “ Treatme un Intractable Diseases of the 
Skin.*'(a) Some of these cates, however, prove dif- 
ficult of manigement, and require much nicety as 
well as perseverance in order to get them perma- 
nently well. 1 subjoin one for the better Ulustraiioii 
of my method of treatment, taken at random from 
my ease-book. , 

Cate of Lepra Un^ium yielding to Arsenior 
Mqs. young lady recently married, had 
fered froni^hpra in the •scalp from the ago of foiM- 
teen, which was cured fu she reports), or rather fo- 
pclled, by the application of red precipitate In the 
form of an ointment. This “ cure'* was effbdtbd 
about Uie year 1845, the disease having then eideled 
three years. ^ 

August 16, 1847. She has now a slight oefomiof 
sealiness in the scalp, and has for a IssrmoollHi «fr- 
Bcrved a gradual draeneration of thonelle nf ^ foo 
fingers and toss. The nails are irregularly eeomledt 
thick, and horny. The toes are swollen and 
flamed around the roots of the nafle^; and on onovm 
two nifils the skin iu slighUj ulcerated, and the M 
and ankles are cederoatous. She oan leirtsfly 
the soreness and pain pry venting. The fiager-hw 
are In the same plight, bnt leia ewollendnAtafiniill. 

« p cannot wear a thimble or play on the plilim* 
le. There is a scaly patch on the loft^ kaie, 
krly leprous in its eharaater. General heaUh gx- 
esUent. Catamenia regular. ^ 

(a) ChunhSll * ' / ^ 
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A £lUi and wn MMiitiit armight, 

•nd Iir9 rnioliM of Fowlcf'* f^lution of Msenic 
thriet a ^jr o& a full atomach. 

Septi 2. ^tter. Ii«ai awtlling and aorenasa in 
tbeMl but there iaia alight aodea^nf fever. A 
•aliae enerveteii^^draught every fdit- houra. Con- 
tinuathe awnic. 

7. Leaa fever. Peratat. 

TWe het^ ; tio fevdr. She can walk better. 
CBdeaMefone; 'lliMier-iiaiUI reatored ; knee well. 

Oet# 21. %/ivi free from indammation, but nails 
•till homy. \ 

Jan. 6, 1848. acalp has long been quite well. 
The hngera oondnUe weU, and the toe-nails are now 

lk>es quite vreli She has continued the 
araeniAto this limb ; and It has produced its usual 
effeota^^ii. : conjunctivitis, and a papulo-squamous 
verxhe trunk. 


eruptien over 

iliaoontinue the medicine. e 
April 10.*6tie oontlnuea quite, well 
arc all healthily reetored. 


The nails 


28 , Bedfon 


1 am, Suurour obedien^servant, 
’d-squar4R(on 


ondon. Thomas Hunt. 


DEATH FROM CHLOROFORM.- 
PORTANT investigation. 


-IM- 


Aoit uu^ueat which occupied several liours took 
place before Mr. T.Wakley, M.P., and ujury, on 
Saturday last, at the Apollo Tavern, Francis- 
atreet, Tottonham-court-road, concerning the 
death of Walter S. Badger, Esq*, aged twenty- 
three, who died whilst under the infiuonco of 
chloroform, administered to him by Mr. Robinson, 
Hurgeon-dentiat, Gowet-street. The inquiry ex- 
cited intense interest amqng the medical pro- 
fession, a large number of whom were present 
during the proceedings. The body having been 
viewed by the jury, 

Mr, Badger, the father of the deceased, ideiiti- 
hod the body as that of his son. He said he was 
the coroner for the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
Wind resided at Noaborough-hall, near Rotherham. 
He last saw deceased alive on Tuesday, tlie 27th 
ult., when ho left him at the Rotherham railway 
station, on his way to J^ondon, where he was 
coming for the purpose of having six of his teeth 
taken out. He then appeared in liis usual health, 
which was apparently very good, althougli he 
frequently complained of violent beating of his 
heart. He had frequently expressrid his desire 
to inhale chloroform Avhilst undergoing the 
operation of having liis teeth ts*;eii ouf, but he 
was dissuaded from it by a inediaal fnend, and 
also by memibors of his family. • 

Harriet Wilson saiij she was Hcrvnnt tu Mr. 
Robinton, surgeon- dentist, of 7, Gower-street,. 


patiants being ladies. When Mr. Robinson first 
looked at deceased' s .teeth, she heard him say to 
deceased, ^ You had bettet let itie take them 
out without chlorof#m.” peoeased replied, 

No, I will have it; I atif not afraid." 

Mr. Kobinsofi repeated, in his evidonco the 
statement made by Harriet Wilsoy. 

The apparatus, as also the bottle containing 
the! chloroform, was here produced, and minutely 
cxom^cd by the coroner, jury, and medical 
gentlemen present. 

Dr, John Waters was next examined: He 
said he resided at No. 2, South -crescent, Bed- 
ford-square, and was a physician and member of 
the Royal College of Burgeons of Edinburgh. 
He waft called to see deceased fthortly after two 
o’clock on the afternoon of Friday, the HOth of 
June. He was apparently dead, but ho at- 
tempted to bleed him, and resorted to artificial 
inspiration, friction, and other remedies, for half 
an hour, but to no purpose. He made a 
mortem examination of the body seventeen hburs 
after death, in the presence of Mr. Eru.smus 
Wilson mid Dr. Emery. On opening the head 
he found "slight congestion of the membranes. 
On opening the chest he found the lungs pushed 
upwards by the liver between tlic *tliird and 
fourth ribs. On opening the pericardium the 
heart was found to be ot an unusually pale 
colour. The tissue of the heart was thinner 
than natural, and interspersed with^fat, particu- 
larly at the aj)cx of the left ventricle, •where the 
muscular tissue was replaced by fat. There was 
only fibout one line of muscular tissue, when jn 
a state of health there w'ould have been five or 
six hues. The valves of the heart were not in a 
healthy condition. The surlace of the eclgch 
were unequal, and there was llie t oinincni'cment 
of the formation of cartilage. The liver was 
found to bo enormously large. It was double 
thc! u«ual size, and, instead of four pounds, the 
natural weight, it was found to weigh eight 
pouttds. Tlie pressure of the liver upwards had 
evidently impeded the action of the lungs and 
heart, and therefore any excitement of any cha- 
racter was exceedingly dangerous to the de- 
ceased, With a hver and heart in such a state, 
the mere extraction of a tooth even without thc 
administration of chloroform might have produced 
death. 

, By the Coroner ; My opinion is that the de- 
ceased’s heart had not sulheiont room to play on 
account of the pressure of the liver and other 
organs. I am also of opinion that thc deceased 
died from arrest of the heart's action, owing to 
Iht! administration of chloroform. 

Dr. Krasniuft Wilson, at considerable length, 
corroborated the evidence of Dr, Waters, and 


Bedford-square. The deceased gentleman called, 
at Mr. Robinson's on Thursday, but as Mr. Ho- ^ ^xpressed his opinion that the administration of 
binson was engogod he left, anct said that he chloroform to patients having any internal disease 
wouli^ call on the following day (Friday), at two was exceedingly dangerous. 


o'cIcoIl* Deceased came on the Friday at his 
appointed time, and she was called into the room, 
as she understood deceased was to have chloro- 
fbrm administered whilst his teeth wore ex- 
tracted. It was customary for witness to be 
called in on such occasions. Mr. Robinson, hav- 
ing prepared his apparatoa, administered the chlo- 
roform, and when deceased had inl^ed iif about 
a minute he said ** he diil not think it was strong 
anough," Mr. Rahix^bn turned away for the 
piixpose of obtaining; sonic more chloroform from 
theVilUate place in the apparatus, in which, 


The coroner and jury completely exonerated 
Mr. Robinson from blame, and., returned a ver- 
dict, “That the deceased died under the influence 
of chlorofoqn, acting on a diseased heart and en- 
larged liver,*' 

GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 

^AU-OFPicK, June 30.-pIIoBpital — 

Assist.-Surg. William Barrett, from the 77th 
Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice 


perluqks, three quarters of a minute was ex- J Matthew, deceased . 
panAidf, Zhning this interval the deceased's ^ AporHEUAUiEs’ Hall. — Gentlemen admitted 

hand drniMd, letting fall the apparatus, which members on Juno 29 : —Augustus Robert Henry 
he himsw held, and his head dropped on his Padmore, Pilton, near Barnstaple^ ; Thomas 
chekt, ahd he appeared quite dead. Mr. Robin- Rhys, Penlline, Glamorganshire; Samuel Na- 
■oh felt his bulge, and sent instantly to Mr, ihai^l Squire, Pakeflcld^ Suffolk ; Kade Sewoll, 





deoekeed heing bled, onlly about half a table- 
ipoonfttluf very dark blood waa obtained, 

^ wae pronounced 4ead, In answer to <L 
lioiiii thie wiwiiis qteted that she had sett? 
mast^ administer eUoroftmn in dOO'oasee, as she 
wee la the hato of being called in oase of her 
fiMulaaoe beiagiAq^t^ tha httger nujoritpirf 


Launceston ; HughOreolahan ; Mnrsack, 

Bamsttple, Devon. 

Rotal Colleos op Suhokons.— Gentlemen 
admitted on June 30 :-®. W. Browne, 


, 0* Wiles, B,»wpk, JIP, 


TlNiVBnstrt OP OXTOED.— We believe we era 
correct in stating that M. Gtiixot has declined the 
offer of the Chair of Modem JAnguages to 
him by the curators of the Taylor Institution in 
Oxford. M. Guizot declined the offer from per- 
Bondl motives, 'with every sense of the compli- 
ment. which we still think was paid to him by * 
the curators at the expense of the trust confided 
to them by the university. 

('ambuiiiqe, July 3 .<— Before a oongregteion 
holdcn this day the following gentlemen received 
the degree of M.l). Thomas Blackall, GonvUlc 
and C'aiuH College; Herbert Davies* Queen's 
College. ' » 

The Medical Benevolent Fund Society of 
Ireland have published their annual report, firom 
which it appears that the fund for the suooour of 
the widows uinj diildren of physicians who die 
without fortjine ninounts to £2000.^ 

Du. Cjiahkeus. — Wo have authority to state 
that 1 )r. (’hainhers is suffering from a temporary 
indisposition, and is expected to return to prsc-* 
tice in the autumn. 

Casks of Cholkra Rktukned in thi Wbbk 
RNiiiNo July 1.— The registrar’s report states 
that in Huggerstonc (West) a boy. aged 13' 
months, died of cholera, after an illness, of 3G 
hours. In slib- district G os well-street n girl of 
seven montlis, of ** cliolcra biliosa infantum," after 
an illness of 18 hours. In sub-district of White- 
cross-fttreet a woman of 7fi years, “natural 
death ; Buddcn.from bilious cholera." 

Fever and FiLTii.-^By the registrar's report 
wo learn tliat-two girls, sisters, died, after a few 
days’ illness, in Devonshire-placej .NewLngton- 
causeway, which is situated on the bank of an 
open ftewer, in which thc water is at all times 
nearly stagnant. In heavy rains, such as recently 
occurred, the sower overflows its banks into this 
court, and into some of thc houses around. 
In tlie sub-district of Gray’s Inn-lane a child, 
five years of ago, died of typhus, caused by the 
filthy and unwholesome coudition of the locality 
in which she lived. 

Mri.TTARY Gossip.— The number of wounded 
at present under surgical treatment in the mili- 
tnry hospital of Yal-dc-Grace amounts to 6(M). 
Amongst them are Generals Damesme and Du- 
vivicr. The loss of life and casualties, though 
lamentably great, arc much fewer than had been 
at first supposed. 

I'oisONED Billets.— It is said that a number of 
thc bullets extracted from thc wounds inflicted on 
the National Guards and troops of the line were 
composed of pieces of iron, through whic)^, with 
a reiineinent ot cruelty almost incredible, a 
portion of copper was passed. This infernal pre- 
caution, in many cases, prevented the extraction 
of the iron, and the victims consecjuently died. 

The number of wounded admitted into the 
civil hospitals of Paris during the 23rd, 24th, 
26th, 2()th, 27th, and 2Hth ult., amounted to 


namely, 127 civilians, 33 military, and 2 women! 
196 died in thc hospitals within the same period, 
namely, 116 civilians, 77 military, and 3 women. 

Coii’oNEiis’ Inquests in London, — 'The in- 
crease in the number of deaths registered in the 
last week is caused by an accumulation of coro- 
ners’ cases, many of which occurred in a previous 
part of the quarter, but were not registered till 
the end of it. The whole number of inquests 
registered in thirteen weeks was 716 ; the Weekly 
average is therefore 66. The inquests re^tered # 
last week were 164. By deducting lOf (vie., 
104— 66) from 1100, the total deaths registered, • 
991 deaths are obtainefl as the result whioh 
may be considered an approximation to the 
actual number of deaths which occurred in the 
week. 

Lusus NATURjG;<^Mr. Joseph Bailey, landlord 
of the New Inn, poldbath-roM, Harrogate, Ilia 
possession of a cow, which last Sunday aftawwatei 
produced him a calf possosaed of hnff n i|jiiiun 

BAUBBU-SvAOXONa ZK OuElirAVT^T-'Ar 

ttefi inikyoiir ofMbmii ridiijg ijtnoii( i 
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, andirithd jniadiettl 
'tt would reauire too much mco to 
tilto^ctivo|prtevanceti( imd thociiaii|gfMi 
j } hut ono mot may bo mentioiied^ (to 
the mode in which the hofiline art to 
ore, rather surprising when the Un- 
hie eminence of the German school In 
iher deportments of medical soienoo to con* 
moored. Neither learning, nor ezpodience of the 
Oyito of ignorance, nor the law Itself^ has yet 
Meudd surgery in Berlin wholly from the hands 
of tho barben. -A notice of the lotd President 
of Police, Mitttktoli, dated as recently as the 
22nd of Ihst montli, warns all ** practising phy- 
sicians'’ of the penalties attached to the empk>y- 
ment ** Ih any surgical operation of barbers, or 
other unqualuiod persons ; they, must be per- 
fomed by authorised surgeons (uninddrtre), as 
the necessity of employing harbiirs and others 
which exists in rural districts or 'small towns 
oannot occur in the capital.” A physician who 
jiermits a barber to aasist him is, by the law here, 
answeiablok fo^ all the injury the shaver inuy^ 
infliet, and the barber himsell, whether he does 
any harm or not, to subjected to punishment, 
'^et, from the necessity of this, ni^d repeated 
warnings from the authorities, it is evident the 
ahnso^eontinuea. < 

Chnti'UjiBY,-«-**On the 23rd ult., at ‘tViirniigton, 
h &mw, Hsq., licentiate of the Kojal College 
dfPnyaleUins, ixmdon, aged 32.— On the 2f»tli 
lUt*, of fever, at the residence of Ins brothci, 
Pftffry*^K0UBe, Mayo, Gerpge Lynch, Lsn.. M D , 
l,lW]»bin sician to the Fever Ilobpitnl, Balliniobc, 
a|^ 24 — On the 23rd ult., nt Latinc es.toii, Mi. 
ifP, Smith, burgeon, aged U. 

KORTALITY TABLE ^ 

/hf the Week endb\(f Saiur/fh*/, Jitli/ 1, 1818, 


TO CO»BJSSPONl)ENTS, 


Causes of Death. 


Average of 
5 

Spungy. 


All Causes 1100 043 

BPEcrriKU Causer... looc 939 

Zymotic (or Epidemic, En- I 

demic, and Contagious) 

Dtseases 847 170 

Bfoeadic Diseases. I 

Dropsy, Cancer, and other i • 

^ DiseaMS of uncertain or 

variable Seat 03 00 

, Diseases of the Brain, Spinal 
Masriiw, Ifervcs, and 

I Bensee 125 122 

, Diseases of the Lungs, and 
' flof the other Organs oi 

Eespiration 70 129 

Diseases <if the Deart and 

Blpod-^vessds 27 31 

XEseiuM of the Stomach, I 

Xilver, and other organs ^ 

of Digestion 70 62 • 

Dfiaeaees of the Kidneys, &c. 7 10 

CfaHdbirth, Ditteases of the 
Dtems, &o^ 12 12 

Blmmoatism,* Diseases of 

the^net, Joints, Ac. ... 1 9 

Dlsaaae* df the Skin , Cellu- 
lar Tiaiae, See 2 1 

GMAge 31 55 

TiolenOSi Prlvgtlon, Cold, 
and Intemperance 92 29 

* « NOWCE. 

Bvoswebeb in Anni^Ji ere respectfully re- 
qnaatod, in conformity t^ith llie*'termb of their 
aubseriptions, at once to fofward thoir remit- 
tances to the OFFICE. 

Iggr The subscription for t^c stamped edition 
of the Medical Times is 15s. i%r the hall-yuiu, 
and I|B1. is. for the year, paid in advance. Post- 
office orders, or orders on parties in towixganoa||k 
be made out in the name of James Angerstem 
Oaxi^, V o 


Hr, T. Bast/'— We are obUg^ for the odSpi , ivhich is &- 
Septod. w 

** P. P.**— The '* event! ” ttey be interesting to peftnis in 
the immediats no»{jlibourbnoii wheie they nmirr^fi, bOt 
not to the pruft»«aiou geaiMeW} W e d«>(.line. Uicrefore, 
giving them puljjioity. ^ 

** Homo.*' — It it, not yet drrided. n, 

Xho communication of" A tnivereity Oollvgo Student " is 
declined. 

** Mentor »* Is undiilj al.wmrd. We are acquainted vwth all 
** the circiinistanees, and tvill at i piopertimn publish 
them. Wo shall feel obliged b} hearing again from oui 
correrponclent* 

•* A Sutterer." — The amount of tho bill can bjp rtroveaed. 

** ^fedlous.**— A eornner’a inquest ought to have been held, 
as there IH no doubt, irom the stutement of onreone-' 
spondent, that the unlireuHed practititicMler treated the 
case ImprojMfrly. 

" A MSdical btudenaf— The letter, containing na it ^es 
leflcctioiis nil the BUiaeons of the hospital, (aiinorbc 
) ubhshbd ivithout our torrespoiiUeiit Beudlug ua hia 
name amt a«]drcsr . 

"Mi.rige.”— I No 2 Ihe list of mombers was pub- 
liehed in Ausuil list. 

" VeSAf" M labouring under ii miatal e, which in'!} easll) 
he n I tihtd b> addieiiiBing n note to tlie cq|tary ul the 
coHei»-e V 

" Fettle ’’—The new I’harm'uopoeia it not vet published, 
nor cm wi hU) “ nhen it m pioliable ill'll it Vhll ” 

" AUiC'ilhisia ’ bpoiige in a poekf t hau llvfi chief Mill 
ao W) r tliv pill p< Si wi 11 ivi mi mb ilci 
"Cbunigu^* — till * ilin;^i uii''<ol u new fraitnn iipparafus” 
an (no iiuiel) exeeiitid locnUile ui to I'uu an opinion 
upon the 11 1 1 it i t (hi * iintnlK ii.” 

“Ibti'A-lln ph noini non 1 1 pK ducid h) thepiLfleiiee of 
I himll poiiioii of flbiiiie 

" M ]J , 1 diidniftgh ’ — It would he ncccBnary to obtain the 
lit list of tbf J.oiol »u Ooliegi ol Fh^bltiiinii ^ 

" Simon Pure on * Sur^uai Muhuumib’’ i» uiiih r lon- 
ud( lation 

‘Lxpiet niH.” — 1 he lepmt i f the coninritli e not jet pub- 
llhliod. 

"luquirti” (ilinuMappU to m> 1 1 the piiuf ijmI shlpbrokir'- 
111 Hit ( iL>, Boiiio ot IN III lu ]> rli *, 111 i> fuitii lilnuiuilh 
nn appolii ment. ^ 

"A 0 ( nerul I’rictitiuMr. (otdie^Ur” — tiool rod-lner oil 
IB u( a light eoioni , witlioisl mv uiipieHbimt > mell 
" ( h« mil lit ’’ rtinmk m kI umc t ttie iiieiit ivpeii- 
nil iitB oil The di iiiioM i, , i rioiiiii d hi I’loti >^oi I itidij at 
till Ko\.d liHtiluLir 11, (Ii it " it, m» the Ji c tiiri r tmpp()<ied, 
iiiki iiiH^ be i v« 111 imM) < itiMHid into diniiioii I, Nv i snail 
I o-.< 4 ea»s uli it (III ilihjnut o long Jabuuii d lu i)bt|||lii — 
lilt ji/nlomipht / s 

“Aiiiitmi *'— \\ L I ivc (11 r \ct “een a specimen of Uu n iphtlm 
luid in the Itiifi-i.aii miu) t n lin eiiieoi the tliuli* a Mr. 
Ciurhne, as Btau d iii out itpoit, liU'^ enl tu Ciiti.Mi.i ior 

bOIIK 

" M 1 ) , Dublin,’* "on the naicotie pinperlies of Indian j 
hemp," 1 celled j 

" UloBtrenwi*" la nut biifticieiit^r original. | 

" Mr Denton ’’ — 'lin ofiti is anupLid I 

'* I’yclopw ’’ — A li Ittr wim publislud on the bubjeet in the 
dally Times V\ e shall refer to it at u i eai ly nppor unity 
*' AaBisUnL-hiiigenn, K N ” — CotniiiuiiiCHUun rtc«i\id. 

Al. B " SuggeBtiona for the turmatauu ol u aanitarj 
tract society,’’ I i‘(tl\ed 

"A Bnbseribcr, 1 K 41 ' •jp Ihe back niimberR eiu be obtained. 

*' Verax ’’—I’oifisiiiim can be obtained at Home, Thoine- 
waito, and ( o ’b, Newgale-Blrett 
" L. M.p 'NN odIm 1C h, ’ widns tu be uilurmed wlnt are tho 
best meauB tui bicaehitig Hit buiieBof a bkcli ton (. bloiidt ' 
of lime will mibwtr the fiurpose verj well 
*‘M.D Wc cannot j{i\e om luriCNpondtnl Uu iiifonna^ 
tiunliuMccks NddrtRS a ifbte to Mi. Biilhi'rc, lure igdlfl 
bookst 111 r, Itc "c iit-stn e( 

" Scalptl " — \ good Mki leton ni ly lie' pun hHBed for about A*R 
" hrinensib ’ — N c andidate foi the fellou ship m the 1.(1111- 
burgh College of ^rgeoiiB ib re quired to pic'sent ai) esHaj 
on lionu 8 iir|jici^lub|ec t, iNliich, if apjnovccl. he must 
print foi ('iKulation fiinongst the fellouB. He uiust then 
undergo three i \.iiiniiittioii^ — I On una^gnij and bui-,^ 
gLM , J Oil ciuinistij mil in ic^riii iiudi(a,' 3 . On tlui 
cssijhc hUo uriUni Jn, >(l 
'* JN L ’’ It I'l diinbtl il wlii.lhci the S(ld"iU>of cfiscsof 
uuiitd dermal iiu nl Ucpqiid on moihid alUiations ol Uu 
Ktiiutiui ot till brain 

‘ IgoiotiH ’ Lbi iMiUnLuic a Will b( ic cr m^mI at tlu 
•' \ (onstmt lUiuic.!, Olot^oNN ' — Our t oi ic ‘ipoiuU lit toRI 
luc II mi'iOuli«ri)ii d , llujEhrLU I oiiduii iiu die al eorpoi 
have not disijirci d on the sub)(.i ( of medical rc * 

" lin «t (dial) ] he diai'a^e is iru urnblit n J 


‘ \.ii J sMcx Surgtoi] 
bee li^cibaeivi d to iS 
as Schoi It’s grweiu^^ 

' .Tiirist ItiH ClHMdtc* uurbiWB in leh n iice to infg|( ||fenh, 
cide dilTer in Hj|gi|fpMBp(^tb from tiiose on the Cont|H|n^ 
' Mtcroscupiat.*£HniiseLiaaeB ihe ourieiiB ucciiris as sSmBk 
or lesb solid fliny, of a granular ssipet t , while 
times it appears as a pale vesicle, witli a distinct qffpwall 
uiid iffiid contentf. 

J.G b Cjfhimunieatioi) u celled. ^ 

Cantab ’**-sllr the library of the L ilefc of Sdm^l^np. 

T ( i* orcL 1. Uy a urittiii npnlication ogily. 


It IS *1 sjnijiLolii >\biih''h| 
Ip poiBoiung l)> ihc sulphuti as wfl 


' J.G b*’ — Cjfhimunieatioi) uceiied. 
’ Cantab the library of Ibt L 11 


'"'y ( 

"Halen'vSyjMBBftaill 

de 

, jUNeen the LAitoiSTabd h 
^>*^aOldHarihbl^ewai;i 
X^awrenoe is about to ratj 
VTa hkve not beard lu^ 


hail been lakly giveti with s^EoefS in J 


“ A lilesntUte.**— -The mgiterof tbe society will give .an 
ordvr for ad^telon. on eppiloatiori bslBg laade to hlea, 

*' M.n. 0.$,'*— ItlsoQinpcnied entirely of albuineQ. 

" Apothecary. "i— Quinine vrae discovered b7 Felletier and 
ClAvSnton. 

" 6igto4;;"^ rbe dtoble qualiftcatton is neoeitai^. . 

** B. M„ GiasgowlB^No difficulty whatever. Apply to Mr. 

btode, at the Collego. * 

" Mr. G, Gibson, Uiierstcno.’*— <CoinmvnicaUcn recced. 

'* Mr. H. Hastings, Stokenohurch/*— 'The paper tofrnred 
to has iMeu mislaid. The arttole on ** Me^tdal OqgenMg'* 
receivep, and will be noticed at asi varljr optfertMW; 

I *' A Coiislant Subscriber. -Not in pelt of Heith 
Asneiica subject to ^ British Oovernuaent. 

*' A Hubscriber."— L double qualiflcstloo. d. Tpal- 
leiiate pain and Mpaijia. 

" Btiidens Juienlbs.”«-4ye know no **i9tt>* 0^ the 
article relcrredAo. 

'* M. J. L'Lstrange, a9f Zewei, Hnwaod^itredi^ Dabil|g,'*-> 
CummUQioittiuQ received* ^ 

" L M. N.*’— 1. Not Withcutc dipteb of tbt pMftwUbb. 

Ye^. .3. Y«s. V. ; 

"Ml. A Young. "-^^r.^rslll BtUl rfildra at Mi^eltoetir. 

Xhc signature of a oorrrsp^iplent wbo writes fnw Biitb- 
budge we cannot dbcyplier, 

" Ml J. R. Uislwell, ’Northleacli/* jBto' M fellows to re- 
tereiu'e to roroneia* ilcungii .-ft^CuBe opeaetoa bf sA tor 
quext wliii b took pi rceoiitlj of^e body of a child In 
the workhouse of U|is union, Mr.f.megroive, the coroner, 
hiought wiiii hitn a siprifcion from X'helteb^Hiii to eaake 
Uv- poii-niofiem cxetttinaviuri. id the towA^KWthteeM 
tlune aju tores rfstdctii qiial " 


Must decline makjj 


1 ^^ eom^anson be^ 
Rt wtute that 


Uv- poii-niofiem cxetttinaviuri. Id the towia ofKortueaeh 
there aju tores rfstdctii qiij^lifled pnodicU pvaelltUiuers. 
luBiiiia oibera in the luiglihourhoi^ 1 am myself the 
w» kbiiiise Hid uitiniisWigepnfhr th4; district ;utid. as Che 
child died wisliin piy disinitt, end for the gbrpvfte'ef the 
coroners iJiqiusition nSs qltei dcwtl> toii)o>ed to the 
wnikliouBc, 1 naturally fdbl that I qwght to ha'e bMii 
c'llhMl u|>on u> make the y^ovl.morb^ exstotoatioh of tae 
hi(dj,il »iuh W( rc .di^etned neceBSiiry; and toe etrewm- 
Ptaiup o( Uu* coicuftpi bnnMng a vnrgCXiii. ail toexvayfr^ 

( li(licnham (adittmice of ihirteonpilivajimplUesw reflect 
Don on tin >ib’n of ibis place, and qp tiHicif in 

pvrtic ui ir wlnrh I am not at pll dtepoSed to submit to in 
bilcucc. I ihoptd. perh'ips, *bbgei%e that the dsoeaeed 
wub not atieiuled bedore diaih by or any oUfvr me- 

dic il iiinii, b 6 tint there S.w(kt if no prqtenge for saying 
Him I I nas in my uny inteilisiud. 1 trust that the inpci- 
tioii of tlukc roinaiks in your louVnai inny sufllce, witlmttt 
cull ling nion expheiUy into Ihe all bjort. to pieveat S 
up Dtun uf lhi4 to ahe lueal ueaiea) ptaeil- 

tloiKlfc." ' 

" I bilolo'tut *’ wntH'N AS folloHs, J{^ referenro to a pnsiagr 
ii‘‘Gre(oi\ B < onspet 109 *"— •* In tin* ninth chapter of 
(Iregoiy i ( onspi rliis, pit igrspli 2Hft, the tdllowing sen* J 
teiico ocfuiw -‘Nis cpniqw capiD lllatti, iiiiuqiiee l|istl 
oLiili" Wilt (Mil \iH, ui^i (pifttciius lotuiii capuiL uffleiat. 
\(' ii^liwin iiuliiriL.' That seoienri* u thuR tiaiislntea 
in (be Kiigli«h vJition. supposed to be by the author 
hiiD'o It — \Uo foice ap died to Um head, which force 
IS HtUloiii .spplivd ti the eyes, except inaseiuch SS 
ilattiasthe head generally. Diin|» op \erligo.' This 
VI noon bu*ggall and niost of the t^er translators have 
adopte I Venables, in Ins * Inteflineal Iraiislatioil,' 
r(i>dvi‘« the passage thus — ' ViulciibL* 4U i dope to Mill 
head, seldom the iiolrnae which is done to the eyea 
IhetnaelVes except inasmuch atrlt may affect the Wholv 
be^»t &.C ’ Now, ihesq^lwe veitions are very dTlKnvil 
lul^c sense uy muuniiig which they «ou>ey. In Uto 
flrei wtaltturn that Molenae done tu il)# hfod is addoia 
(lone to Uiecyus, except it nftects Mie head generally, 
Sec. But, stcoidiiig to Vunnhles'’ nieiuiMtg, n*. that an 
injury done to the hiAd bniiga ep vertigo, hfit tihit m 
^ Iiiiury to thh < yes themadvea leiy seldoiu causes verti^, 
uitlcBo ilie 10)111 y ext* lui to the need generally. Nov, 

' (Ls thes^ Oto,initok*’« nrf* ''Widely dHTbrent. and at a Ibte ««- 
^ ttiiiiiuiion Tiiiiii (bed matier tog Mome worinth of ffit- 
(UBHion, will y#u. Mr Ldilori or gome one of yanv 
rlAMsioal roiie^puiidtnis, fivour the writer^ through vottr 
Jouinul, witli their view of the cilticaUy correct version 
or real meming of tlio passage— m gnher woidl, whathtr 
Venable b' be the right one or not * 

" An Old Apothecary prior to the Act of 1815. 8t.Albttt*Sc 
licits," bugs lcti%( tu say, that is the local court ilidM 
lias (lisjiHyi d such reiimil^dbie ignpruuto of surgical law^ 
Hiid slunild have knowfl that any person could Jegalny 
hue mid leoover lor suagtoffi easts without pdlswising ■ 
faiiriii/Hl dlutoma.vand that the put ty was liable iKV 
amount olaraed ; ufi I the Caewis so mqDsiromly untos| 
towaiils ttu planitin— tbdthextgght^ifiediaiely tn appk 
to the (^ouitof Queen's Bench tor i^ohioi Lion, the silDE 
F will be granted, which Will itumfy the deelajoil of tttjjll f 
^ jbenigbted judge, which is opposed to latr UMoaMniPA 

^tters and commanioatioBa have also boen itueiiBUMMi) 
Dr.”T. Last; J*. X*., Homoi Mentor, A .|wnfiniefeA#r 
’ dieu«; A Medical Student'; Mr, Fqge: 

^ Anuisttieiia ; Ohbrargus; Bela ; M. D., KffibCli W W p l Bp W^ 
Pure, llicpeotani. Inquirer; A General niwtfitmMniiL 
Golobester; Chemlchsp AmBlus ; M, (},, Htfilin} GlSw. 
^Mhjnsi Air* Peat on, Cyclops; AesIstaRk8tih|«<in,]0#' 
Subicnber, 1014, Verax 1 L. WooliSto$ 
Q|Vca]p«l; Lnnensisf It. B. ; Ignntni 1 A'fltoiiiiMlr 
!B|||^Vbya>gow ; Biivtoliao ; An BsasXEurfeim t 
J. G ^8.. Ci’uUb.; J. C. FtodL 
^ Jiartboiomew SiuAtotllOW 

L. O S. ; AjmUietary} Bigiahj K 
pjlip Mr. ( 1 . Gbson, UlvtriApue: Mtr H, Hpgtlikilfk 
yjHwerfthurtli , .\ Constant bubscriber 1 A SutoorjiltorA 

n!Sr»iV; 
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2011^ of iilitl «ni >f Ut 1 A 

a tuiiKuir Lo the ri^ht gr ni Iht p ith ii s ml 
that he had bun tioublt d ^ n tlit 1 isi thiLt 
yaarb with nipun) d hciiua o) tlu ii^lL si h 
whiph ho h‘»d been iblo to lotuni on i louilU 
Dui^ng tJjQ live weeks a li ircl irRdpdbJt 

swelling ha« occupied the Wte ol tlio h^rrun H( 
states that ho has never hA an^ intestinal ^nffee 
tion , but during tho last^ar he Ivas felt scveie 
darting pamt^occuriMig at considerable inter- 
vals, which travel sed tho enure td’domeii hor 
three w^toks Uio sheioting jiams have oe curie el 
daily, with increased intensity , tho tumour 
duftiig this time wereasm^ tdl it attained the 
Bi^e whielf it now pioseivLs, ^i/ , that ol x puL 
let’s egg. # 

• Foi tho last five days the bowels havp not b( ( n 
relieved, there hive boon gee isumal voim Lings 
of ihment iry w ith hu rough 'I be ^brlo 

men piestals nntiiidsu il nppe u im ( , e vec pt thii 
It IS ratln r bli^tly retraeted , n> pun on prej 
sure , pulse GTtXdy 

Tlu tax.is iiroduccd no beneficial results Dif 
foront kinds of anoiients irKimstd the vomitin/s 
for a time aftei tnoir aeliniAihtration • 

On the 3 rd of J uno th( inal tou( her u is use d, 
andalargeqiiintity of scjbiJ I evtrieiul simph 
lavements produet d ht£\ i il s( nu uolid floul n 
evar nations NoL\vitlit,tan(ling llu p tn nl s ic 
pugmn(( forfonl liu Wis oid red to tiki , tniu 
or tlnice dul>, stiong broth 

June 7 Mmh tim sanu 11 ^ hnr 

not aft d \finitin n if i ( mi d ibdonn n Ikc 
trnmjiun, md not t\mp'tniU j ituni 1 ( nun 
einueliTfd Vn i i nh i., d s uii 1 w is mii 
duoc f jut JKf rti in 01 1 r 1 di i \ i il i s il I 

iin oltt^tn rti i bdi m \ ni tin in d 

dining 111 f p 1 t in tl ( i 1 u j n 
n sli d n 1 lli( s H 1 \ 1 ) 1 d n 1 

tho tub In will I Ij I in 

dTu f , ultii h f n mill D 

mg 1 in nibr i i av is Ip u 1 m 1 t 1 


I t 1 I 
1 t Usl 1 
tl 1 isf 

I I I 11 
insti lu n nt 


advuiud 11 ) ])iTi nl n 1 nr ' I vm\ 
pain in llu ] I\ f )ii w ith It n m tb in tin 
merit If w IS m ithtr I urn UmiI 1 ! d u i f i i 
mittd lIcfoK til p r n il nil It uel i 
diHi iifK Inithin diiiiiJiid 
S Vb 1 ni( n ]) unf d in I 
]»dtii linn p iss< (in I in *,1 11 n 

iviemtum, in A\lf h j 
\eri d 

Svniptom la it d 

nnn gu rll* dtr i 1 i l i 
Lougli II I lULin d p Mus \ p 
M S^»u.tln, with the d( s 
moi elcirh tho uua?( i rh 


(r I IT d I b i ki h puhid M I) 1 f } ti it T r 
fu dtidoaiji f ipfdtlioinj ut it amis in i i \ 

It \\ IS in t ns fpun e giM n iq th s i 1 j 
three siituifs ijpliid, u simple dnssn ) 

Inindigf oAii the min Ih pitientvis nr 1 
to bed, but gi jdu dl> became woihc, and e \pii ] 
the Tif xt morning 

Autoimj — (Tfntril pfritonitis Ih ne ith tin 
iiicibK n poitioii of intestine wore found con 
trnetfd and strongly adherent to e icli other b^ 
old fibrous tissin , the me se iiteriO glands were 
hnid and tumotied i portion of intestine, 
Hituited in the right iliac fosni, avhb found eon- 
stne ltd b( m iith tin jn ritoncum by 8 tron|jj oolbdar 
tissue this jiortion amis smooth, prfsditing at 
its supenorpirt i kind o'llitth ])oueh, hiviri^ it 
tlu ])liee of o])(niu^, in tlu intfstirie n piojefti in 
ibstiiieting uiniost fiitiielvtln intestindi mil 
doiilih peiloTitiem of tin lectiim, eellulai tissm 
Ilf Ilf lilt tlu ])( ntoiieum, in tin lowtr pirt of tlu 
jifhis, in tin ili it fi s«r is avi 11 is i])OTtioiiin 
tlu ibdoniiiiiil MUil} spli lee 1 ited a blukish 
‘.uuoiis Huul if i ginp,rfn)Us odoui in those 
K^i I ol tin Sinn rhaiafter is , that Avkieh 
es( rqu d during the ope i at uni 


( I Ml I RT \M) IM TKM VI ( \KI ISI E 

C \S1 IVIXDK! IKOM (()N(,TVJ1A1 
AHSl \( 1 Ol im (« VI 1 111 YDDI K 
nil ( VSJll AM) in 1 VIK Dl ( is 

l t 111 » I 1 1 1 \ 1 \ Vii I nOM A S 1 II 1 s ,1 

t I ( ] 1 I I h I I I 

All 1 d int 1 A iivdiii ) tils M ]i id 
toll ivMii^ s> 1111)1 ms III w ] u mb I 
I iIa iKi iHa II I dm st 1 1 vt 

( h h nl I n 1 i a I ft I ( ( m ) 11 


1 It 


1 till 

Ills 

r n 
\ ( n 

1 i 1 


f A n ]ni itu 
\ full Us 
f 111 nil 


I In 
lupud 
dis( ) 


f Hu 


I] p n in^ 

1 n i i 11 il hu 
lu 1 in 1 IS (1 
,.,11 of is( 1 1 unin,;> 
turn 111 'ei , in 


vjiedhis olleagne^ of th 11 | tai Jfjlt ‘b m and 
of Grind Hospn e, aim, nmsr 1 tlu ])bjsi ims e t 
the town, m consultation tin m \t d ia. to th ( uh 
upon thf no I ssit^ ut in oiMiati m 

Tho flutgions kindlj givt then assistmce ind 
advicf, apd *tlu cmsnltitiin Up rde d i huge 
amount or pru tie d insinu turn to the pupilh 

The led foiis^ td the obstriutuni, h)A\(vei, 
could not b( de U nmii d /• but it aa hm unimimoiislA 
agreed that if the old '^lati aach left to liinisf It 
hf must die Soim gf tlu ineKfh d nieii tli uighl 
that the lectnin w is obsiiuct d bj i tunioui, 
othora that iheiow ivumie organic lesion in tho 
large iritLKtipes However, it was cheuledthit 
the operation was impoi lUvely t alh tk loi us the 
last remurec , though it w is iinceitiun wh it would' 
be the results. 

Opfratum , — Au inci^W, foui iiuhes long, vaus 
made over the tumour iii the dircetmii of the 
inguinal canal , it was iieeoSsaiy the n to ligature 
a branch o! cAtornul pueln arti ly , the foacia 
was divided with i sc^hbotw I ho indurated 
tumemr was then discoM red to be nothing more 
than tho jsac very muclitthiefcciied, the cavity of 
which Am almost obliternted At its neck, 
which was not very contracted, theie ^as founcl 
a portion of mtestmondhcrent, and tj^ot engaged 
m the cinnl • The atneturo was dividi^d vJith | 
Boyer’s bistoui^, and a hgiture applied to a 
small arttlPy Portions of false monibrtne aa ere 
removed; an effort wps made to extmatt the 
knuckle of lutestme, Vrhiiih was reloasdS from its 
attachments with the finger a&d a fbmalo sound. 


1 1 tl iici I IA d I 1 irth ( )u 1 
thc^ n])| J IT ) l)i( 1 AA 1 I sti I nil h i a 
line K ii I Ki I , li IiIIa 1 ABt d ) a 

tl suili i w 1 ill III tl i s /( 1 ]) 11 till., sh I 

tlu'^AvcH hill ind r 11 ! hi iic irh tl Im )'< 
but th A (lid n L disippi n uji ,ii mi dei iti 
])i ssiire 

1 In 111 th 1 t AA h Av 1^ i h lUliA AA nil in ind 

h i I h ill SI A 1 d ( 1 d li I I 11 1 ill It (aao m nflis 

i sin ]) J ived 1 \A Ills sp ,is, A\hi(li 
'hiAt ill n 11 i 1 1 tl in numlic 1 nil in 

SI/ II nldsml aacH I ut AiriJilul i liril 
(1 dA 111 I AAtl AA I A lA lllL.^ulai LI I til 
flees AAfie Iaa ia iith i AAhitc ir el ia ( h ui I 
th uiim AS IS 1 d iH ( il 111 , but ncAei mud Ia 
iiul 111 itln i lesjievt lu ij pi in el to be tlniAiii^ 
When I siA\ him aaIui w is i aaccU Ik t u 
el( ith, llieic wi 11 ])i{ sent isoiti s, uidshglit in i 
b lie i of tl I ( \ti( mitu li 

Oil ebsm f tl ,1^ I thnk li^ciol blow n f it aa is 
c\p sed 1)1 in ith th mlcgiinunts if the ibdo 
nun, iiul on tlu liont of tlu thigjis it aa is lu irly 
in nil h in thii km ss 1 he bin# spots be f ne di - 
seiibedwcii found to be eysti* in the iilipusc 
tiHsue, Idled Avith At nous bio lel, but no term iiul 
A end biinth could b ti lei el into my of them 
Iht musrh s wstit pde, hut tolei d)I\ aalII ch 
Ael Ip cl, the lun^s md hoiiit lit dtliA , the liAtl, 
wci^hiii fuuticu ouiiees, w is of i ch c p c^ive 
odloui, its MiifaecH piesciitiiig lirge pitelus ol 
rcceiitl> tfrusid lvm])h, and its pciuoiicil toil 
highly in|LCtecl No rudimtiits, cither of the 
gall bladder, the cystic or hepatic duets, could be^ 
fouiuk bpi c urn ns ol the liver, evaiiiiiu d by J)r 
BudU,* exhibited, uiide r the microseope, “cells 
filled with yclloAA gianulir (biliary) matter, 
Without mucli fat.” I hen Avan eight ounces of 
gieenuili-colo tiled •crummtlu pc nionc al cavity 
The great cJineiitum was tliroughout very vas- 
culir, with hero and their large patches^ of 
c ftused lytnpli There AAerb pate he's of IvmjJjfi 
upon aiul between ecpls of tht smolUntcstmcs, 
though tluv won not matted 
mcBeiitene glands were iiiiich onlargediJ^ftvncir 
stfuiture anpeored healthy, except kw^.tho 
longitudmai flsrure, which weie soften^ 
pulp Speoiniens of the; kicilneyfl, examni^lliy 
the same genrleman, were found to contain afm 
deal o£ fat. The uriij^ madder with its litt>en- 
dtiges lie&^y. Ih^ stomach ^d small udps- 
tines Contiined a Ujbtlo rcddish-oolourod | 


Ih 1 iiitf Klines were pietly full ot soft white 
pi] \ p miuh hkt th curds of AAhcy the 
ill 11 einbi 111' healthy, but net even imgeel 
AA I bih 

111 iMt like many others on re ceml, tonhinfk 

tl I ni loi g igo observed, that tlie liver, or, in 

thii AA ,ids Its Keeretmn, ih not immediately 
iieeissiij to lif< Neverthtdoss, a good BUpph 
of he iith A bih is considered indispensable loi 
hi tiUhy digestion and assimilAtion , yet, in this 
paituuhii mstiiuc nutrition was flot^ only not 
inueh imp 111 1(1, but fat was abundantly de- 
positi d unde i tIk integuments, and this was 
piohablA n )t ibnoimal It might, perhaps, be 
th it the romp nu nt jiiirts of the bile weresubscr- 
Aieiit to till*; (ud Mi^lit not the child haVe 
liALel niui’h loii^tr bul tortile aeeidentul occur- 
re nee oflitil jicnl mtib I loni tlu first 1 sus- 
jireted tint tlu re s:isttfl home inechaiiiral iip- 
pedinu ut t > llu ] ism.t it bil^ into the duode- 
num th It th e nmiu ii dui t was ehoki d up, 
eiihei by in'>pissi 1 (d bile mimiti c ilculi, or 
o])liteiatod b\ the ])iessuu ifl k i^^nproAVtliH The 
LVisti nee “ot tAAoeireumst me ch li elme t form this 
opinion MgiiulA,the grci ii e doui of tfie skin, 
AAliith Aveis ^iaeluill> beioiniiig dirkii, and this 
uotAMthst iiubijg mueh i)TeAU us diu,^„in^ 

I unrig niv elinieal tleik liij), n e esc, in one 
sense sirilii t ) this, oe e line el uiuhi llie in ot 
Ml Jiudel iml is given at length in Ins Avoik on 

“ l)lS( IStM e)t till llA(l ’* 

Ml I* igef tells mo that there is iii “ I hi Vhi- 
losopliie il I io|^h lelinns foi the ye ai ISl i a 
e ISO related b> Sir J verard Home of a lad, 
fifli ni AC us ( f ige in whom the gull bltddei and 
d u ts AM re w intin.^ W ith thiH exe e ptign, I am 
Il t lAv ire f in insfine t (tlu)ugh theie m ly lu 
mil A ) Avlun in individuil h idliAed five months 
AMtl sueli im life imiti ii 


PROGRESS OF IVIEDICAL SCIENCE. 


// J; / ft an j ihi In hi ers a *^ufn of Priq 
linn l)i Simi)s ui,in ‘ IhiMonthlA louinal, 
sh AAcdtithe I dinbuigh Obst tiio S( eu ty a wo- 
rn 111 se Ae n monllis ^om Avitli I hilel, whose bic ists 
give 11) iiulu lion wliitiAci of liti prcgiiint 
Ht ill Ihi f ise AVI', d pi eiiliii one Ihore was 
no doubt ot liei being ])icgnint, as the total 
he air e nld b ilistnietlA he irel , but at an 
eirlur st i^i gn^at dou’st li id Ireen thiown'oii tlm 
nature ol the t isi turn the prestiieeof several 
1 irgf hi rous tumourt' m tlu walls of tlu uterus, 
llicsi hid eAf*!! giAen use to the suspicion, on 
till ])art ol tho physienn she had consulted, that 
Ihf fu tus VA IS ( iti i utciine She had be eii four 
A carp III lined, iiiid aa is now pregnant for the 
hist time On cMmininj both breastR, there is 
no appeironet AAhitever of a single enlarged 
gland on tlu areoli, besides, the areola is not 
nt ill tumid md is hcaie el) elarkti than the sur- 
rounding skin Y elinwiiig was made of this 
bieasl whu h aahs c onlrasttel with unothei of the 
aieolaof i lidy whohid never been pregnmt, 
but AVIS snfieimg fiom great ute riiio initition 
In This hist mslanoe the irtolnwns turgid and 
of a dirk brown colour, the jiapilla. were nuino- 
rous md inu(l;i^ enlaigod, and tho supcrflc’iol 
AC ins very laigo ind prominent Ihe some 
ippeai met as in the last liad been observed in 
other non-pregna^ women In one the woman 
cc^ld never bo pr^iiant, rk tlie uterus wo# mal- 
formrd, and not moic than one inch and a half ^ 
lu length In auotlioi •case the marks were so 
distme t that ‘tht lat^ Hr Hamilton, trusting 
mainly to them as undoubted indications ot 
pregnancy, two or throe years botoro pro- 
nounced the lady** to bo pregnrnt, when the 
uteruH was only enl urged by a mass ol fibrous 
tumours • , ^ * 

I)t \BrTLb — Dr Todd has published, in a clittlcal 
lecture deliAcreclat King's College Hospital, an ac- 
count ol some experiments made by him on 
dinbfttic jiaticnth , and as these observation^ have 
been mmle with mueh care, and accompanied 
with chemical analyses, &.e , ot excreinentitioua 
matter, tiicy serve to throw considerable lighf^ 
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upon the patholot^y of thi^? ih'sr.i^c. Dr. 

.Todd'a objfct in tlicsc- t‘Xi>LMim('r:ts nppcurs to 
liave boon to trsl llu* {kr-cutacy ot Ibiucbardat’s 
^tomciit, “ that, if ali aiuylac'ooiis ingroclioiits 
were removed from tht* food, sugar would dis- 
appear from the urine/’ Two patients were 
placed in a separate ward, were locked iUi and 
were only communicated with by the nurses, 
house-physician, and clinical clerks; and by this 
means they were prevented from (getting any 
aliment ^Kbi^h had been interdicted by the phy- 
sician. During the whole of their sojourn in 
this ward, fi'hich w’ai ^nearly two months, these 
patients were confined io a diet almost strictly of 
animal food, and for one period they only had 
that diet. From time to time they wvre weighed, 
the urine was analyzed, and its speciftc gravity, 
&c., noted. This mode of treatment waS highly 
l)enellcinl, and the patients greatly improved ; 
one of them, lv>wcver, afterwards bQpnme af- 
fected with phthisis and died. On examining 
the body of this patient, almost nil the c rgans 
wore found stuffed with inilinry tabcreles ; the 
mucous membrane of the stomach wasSn an uu- 
naturalTy Tigorous condition ; tlie «.liv(T con- 
tained leas fftt than usual, and the kidneys an 
abnormally large amount, (a) In summing up. 
Dr. Todd comes to the following coiulusionH : — 
** 1. The first of these is, that the azotized di- 
etetic plan of treatment is efUcaeious ; that tin; 
patients were more benefited by it than by nny 
other means ; and that the admixtuife of a small 
(pfcintity of vegetable fo')d did nc4 materially in- 
terfere with its favourable operation. 2. 'fhe 
evidence furnished by these ea‘«os is (»pposeil to 
llouchardat's theory, that the sugar is wholly^ 
derived from amylaceous foml, and is little, jf 
anything, f^hort of a relutatum of it. Take, for 
instance, Hardy's case : when h(‘ was put into 
the solitary ward he was di'privcd of all amy- 
laceous food, and yet he still continued pa-ssing 
irorii two to three ounces of sugar daily. Hut it 
may be said that this was furnish* d by the 
greens which iie then took ; this, however, could 
not be the case, for they would hardly weigh as 
much os the sugar that was evacuated ; but there 
was one period in wdiich he did not even take 
greens : he took no vegetable foud w hatever, but 
lived entirely on meal, and tint deprived of fat 
as much as possible. Thi'i period w’as from the 
1 5th to the 24th of December; iiotwithstiiiidiiig, 
however, this total excliiMon of all vegetable 
mattero from his diet for vine dins, he evucuatc'd 
mtliut time from twenty-llvo to thirty ounces of 
sugar, and his own bodily 'weight wa*- all the 
while increasing. Whence, 1 w'ould ask, < ouId 
this sugar have been obtained? 3. 'I'lio eveat 
increase of the power of the stomneh is truly r(‘- 
murkable; these men found no dilliculty in di- 
gesting four jiounds of meat, besidossevci.il eggs, 
in one day — a task twice as great as aiiyoulinru y 
stomach could perform. The highly-developed 
condition of the mucous membrane of thestomaeh 
'tvas, no doubt, assoeijited with this exalted power 
of digestion, and jirobably exists in all these 
cases. 4, Tlic fact that sugar could not be tle- 
tectod in the substance of the kidney goes lo 
.show that it is not there secreted, that it does 
not enter into any organic coniu'ction with ihi' 
dements of the kidney, but im-rely percolates in 
solution tliz’ough it ; hoiicc the disease ot tlic 
kidney must be secondary. T'hi* sugar, doubt- 
less, reaches the kidney in solution in the blood, 
and there acts upon that o%an as a diun tic, 
passing possibly dissolved in the w^atei- that 
filters through the Malpighian bodies, and not 
being attracted from the blood through the walls 
of the tubes. 5. The confperative conditions of 
the epithelium of the liver artd kidne 3 ^s are vory 
singular, and I am not awarp that a similar ob- 
servation has been previously made ; it W'ould 
tend to show w’ith what avidity all carbonaceous 
matters, fat ns well as sugar, are directed to the 

(a) Tt is worthy of remark, tlmt the amount of 
fat in the kidneys of this patient cpiite equalled 
that ot the kidney’s in Blight's disease, being 
3*010 2 ?er emt, ; but, nevertheless, it was un- 
aciiompunicd cither by albumniuria or dropsy. 


kidney in this disease. J-Iost probably to some 
extent the fat oi tlio liver goes, in common wiih 
fat from other jiarts of the body, to the formation 
of sugar; but this docs not account for tho de- 
position of fat in the epithelium of the kidneys. : 
Lastly, these cases justify the oonclusion' that ' 
this disease is essentially one of the primary 
organs of digestion, whereby all substances 
readily convertible into sugar ore quickly so 
converted; and that sugar is not digested but 
passes into the blood unchanged, whence it is 
rapidly eliminated by the kidneys. We must 
not forget that this was, in fact, the view taken 
of this disease by Dr. Kollo, an English phy- 
sician, who Avas the first to suggest the plan of 
treatmimt which all experience proves to be the 
most beneficial.” — Provincial Journal. 

Cose of Fissurn Ani following Childbirth^ and 
rurt'd without Incision. — Dr. J. Van Deen relates 
the case of a woman, of sanguineous, nervous con- 
stitution, will) Avas sjifc^ delivered of her first 
eliild in her 28lh A*rar. ProAdous to marriage she 
luid been subjeet to dysriienorrhoeii and habitual 
cfinstijiation, with a tendency to consumption and 
eongestion of various internal organs, particul^ly 
tho loft Inng. i)i\ account of these congestions 
slio A\ as, during her first ])regnanc5^ five times 
bird. After delivery she suffered from a severe 
milk fover. The lochia flowed for nine weeks, 
the milk was sparing in quantity, and the nipples 
soverrU' chapped ; those chaps disappeared with 
tlie lochia, and the patient then began lo com- 
plain of a constrictive ]miu in^ thc anus, parti- 
cularly during alvine evacuations, Avliich, from 
the feeling, seemed never to be perfectly accom- 
plished ; This pain , gradutilly increased, and 
extended along the ischiutie nerve. On exami- 
nation, a hemorrhoidal swelling, the size of a 
lia'/cl-nut, Avas found on the perineal side of the 
anus, which was violently constricted ; no fissure 
Avas discovered. In spile of the ajiplication of 
lecche.s the pain inevoased, particularly dining 
evacuation of the n'etum, which occurred several 
tinie-s a day, and Avas eonstiiiitly folloAvi'd by pro- 
lapsus am. 'I’hc patient sutiered also from a 
burning feeling in the anus, Aivith paroxj'smal 
increases, AA'hidi she sought to diminish by tho 
application of cold articles. The shooting pains 
in tho thigh left after tho application of a bella- 
donna plaster. Seven days after the first, a 
second examination was made, Avhen tho hemor- 
rhoidal mnsM wns found extending from the anus 
to the vulva ; on tKe right side of this tumour 
WHS a lismirc commencing tolerably broad, and 
ending by an acute angle in tlie«|)ei’ineum ; it also 
extended a few lines up tho rectum, and ended 
there also’^Hu y ucutedy ; there was also combined 
Avilh this tlsBiire a smaller transverse one which 
ended in it. Tho surfac e of tlie fissure, and of a 
fcAV sores consequent on the leech bites, Avas 
covered AA'ith fle white, purulent, fatty mutter. 
Helladonmi jointmeiit, and an oil emulsion in- 
tcrnnlly, jiroduced no alleviation ; a liniment of 
oil, hyoscyamus.aiid lime-Avaler proved, how'ever, 
very useinl. Kleven weeks alter delivery tlie 
menses returned more coj>iously than formerly, 
and uctomjianicd b}" A'iolent pains in the fissure, 
anti a burning heat in the vaginif; two small 
sores, the size of peas, with bright red edges and 
a A\’hite surface, wcjre now discovered, one on 
cacli side of tlie clitoris. On account of the 
violent jmin, no examination of the rectum could 
be made. As soon as the menseH ceased, the 
burning pain m the vagina ceased also, and the 
two sore.v hcalod. During the period following, 
the condition of the patient AA'as very vi^riable, 
but the violent pain was somowliat less, and the 
paroxysms did not follow one another bo speedily. 
She drank liquorice- water (succ. liq, 3ij., aq. 
com. 3xxiv.) conBtnntly; the liniment won con- 
tinued, laud. liq. syd. being added to it. On the 
reappearance of the menses, the same occurrences 
were repeated, but now there were three soy^s 
instead of two in the vagina; their eessation 
the sores again healed, and this time much more 
rapidly than formerly. After this* the pheno- 
mena ceased, first the ]>ain, then the prolapsus— 
the stools becoming more consistent, then the 
sores and fissures healed ; so that, fire mouthi 


after delivery, the patient was quite restored. 
It is rcmai-kable that the chaps around tho 
nipples, which healed jirevious to the occurrenco 
of the anal fissure, after its disappearance rc- 
occurred and remained; so much so that the 
patient, whose milk was also since the return of 
the menses rather scanty, was obliged to give up 
nursing. Since th^K the menses fiave twice 
recurred, each time Wth itchina of tho vulva, 
redness of the vagina, and a less dq^ee of ulcera- 
tion around the clitoris. There isnow no trace 
of fissure, the functions are all regular, and the 
stools, as formerly, costive. 

A New and Certain Method of Curing Fglee 
Joints , — The late Professor Dirffonbaqh adopted 
the method of rubbing the ends of tho bones 
strongly together. ‘‘This deserves tho first triaj, 
but is cliietiy successful in children and recent 
cases. The additional use of irritation, or blis- 
ters, to the skin is productive of no benefit. 
The use of SL’tons drsAvn through the false joint 
has been much recommended ; is apt, how- 
ever, to produce violent inflammation and exten- 
sive Bujipuration, and, in the most favourable 
cascs^ it only strengthens the intervening liga- 
mentous substance, producing in no instance a 
true firm callus ; tho improvonient always provmg 
temporary. Kosection of the ends of the bones 
has also been performed in various ways. In 
three cases so treated, the deformity was only 
rendered Avorsc, and the extremity became more 
and more like a flail. Many other remedies 
have been used, as cauterization of the ends of 
the bones, &c., several of these being more dan- 
gerous than their predoocssors, and none more 
certain of euro. Flourens, Duhamel, Troja, &c., 
found that, if a bone be bored through trans- 
versely, and a wooden pin introduced, olf if this 
be forced longitudinally into the medullary 
canal, the bone inflames, swells up, and becomes 
covered with a copious eflusioi^ of ne„w bone. 
Diefleiibach was Icil to apply this practically in 
the case of psciido-arthrosis. The simpler method 
of merely boring througli the bone witliout the 
introduction of pins was first tried successfully. 
A healthy girl of nine .years old, with a false 
joint in the right leg, accompanied by consider- 
able contraction of the flex, policis long., tibialis 
posticus, and, tendo achilles, so^hat tlm limb 
was, at the broken part, bent qt Jm aeutc^nglc ; 
these contractions AA'cre first removed by sub- 
cutaneous inci!|h)n, and, a f('W weeks later, the 
ends of «iho biuie iJerforaled eight times by a 
small borer. The limb was, at the end of three 
months, perfectly firm. In*thc second case, that 
of a girl aj*ed twelve, with a false joint, likewise 
of the leg, a similar method waw pursued ; hut, 
"at the end df six months, no callus was produced, 
and, although the limb Avas at first tolerably 
firm, it speedily became again bent; conso- 
([uently, it Avas resolved to repeat the operation, 
adding the introduction of woodcr pins, as the 
mere boring had not proved sufficiently irri- 
tating. In performing this operation, the limb 
must bo strongly cxtonfjpd, to bring the ends of 
the bones in opposition, ^nd there they must be 
rctuiiu'd. Wheiii*the false joint is of long stand- 
ing, and the parts hi a mahner fixed in a distorted 
position, a previous ti^atment is necessary to 
bring them straight. All vigid and contracted 
tendons and ligaments must be cut through sub- 
cutaneously, and the ends of the bones brought 
correctly in apposition by careful extension and 
bandaging. 'The limb being fixed, and t%e skin 
and soft parts ^^ade tense at that point where 
the bonesdle nearest thc surface, a long narrow, 
but broad-pointed, knife is then passed down to 
the bones, about half an inch freOn the broken 
ends. Through the' opening thus made, A gimlet 
of the thickness of n quill is passed down» and 
the bone carefully and Slowly perforated, occa- 
sionally withdrawing the instrument lest the 
bone should be split, which m apt to be the cate 
when the perforatiou is made so near the end of 
the bone; yet the irritation wguld not prove 
sufficient if placed at a greaterodistanoe. IVe 
ivory pias^ slightly thinner than the gimlet, ali 
then to be well oiled and forced throueh thei 
bone till their ends con be distinctly iwt on* 
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the oppohite Hitk*. They hliould ho o 
iueh a tlait nii inch nhould project iihuv 

the Bol’t pnrts. Thos>c are to he piotectcd hy i 
liundful (5f charpic, and a bandaj^e and sjdin 
tlien uppliedp to retain the limb in pobition. Cm 
hole Biiould b§ bored and the pin introduced 
before theeother is commenced. In pseudo- 
arthrosis of the patella, the gimlet should be 
only half the thickness above mentioned, r.tht 
holes ought not^ bored quite through the honci 
and the pins mfist be drawn together by a twisted 
suture. After the operation, the limb swells and 
inflames the bandage should then be removed 
and suppuration induced by poultices. Aboui 
the nfth or ^ixth day, the bones and periosieuir 
l>fgin to swell, and may be felt through tlie soft 
parts as round ball-like tumchirs. Should th 
violent obtuse pain of inflamed bone occur, th 
l)infl must life removed for a few days, the poul- 
tices assiduously applied, and then the pins ugiiiu 
introduced ; it is seldom necessary to rc'toin lliein 
longer than fourteen days, but this period may 
be extended if the bones show little reaction, and 
if their swelling be but trifling. • So long ns tlir 
suppuration continues, the lius must he allowed 
free vent; when this, liowever, is leHsened,*thc 
bandage may be allowcjd to remain for a few 
days, and the cure finally completed hy the 
opplication of a light splint and hunduge. During 
the whole time, the proper jiosition ol the limb 
must be carefully preserved. 

Case of lU'niittent Fccer produced by a Foreign 
Jiody in the hitestincs.—Dr. lliehard Payne 
( ottuii rclateu, in the Medical Gazette ^ the ease 
of an infant, eighteen nTonths old, wdio for a 
short time had b( eu under mateinal treatment 
lor slight indisposition resulting from teething, 
but in whom inoru severe symp|[)mN had been 
il«*voloped lor two or three days. It appeared 
that simple aperient powders had hts'ii occa- 
sionally weighed^ out and administered by the 
mother ; and of one of these doses it niust“luive 
happened that a grain weight formed nn acci- 
dental ingredient, although no suspicion of the 
kind existed, hroin the first until the discovery 
of iho cause of distress by its escape from the 
rectum (a period of six wJeks), the little patient 
laboured uinlcr sevcie fever of remittent type, 
charact^zed by distinct exacerbation towards 
tvoniiiii^ith extreme rcstlessnoss, flushed face 
and burning skin, rapid pulse and furred tongue, 
lasting for the greater jiart of the ^ight, folhnved 
towards mopiing by a remission, duriiiff wOiieh 
she would occasionally play with her sisters, hut 
was more comiiioiiiy ih theiiuisi'’^ arms, pcovisU 
and troublesome, until night again ajipvoached, 
and brought with it a lepetitioii of the occur- 
rences of the previous one. Tlie abdomen was 
distcndod and painlul, tympuniiio on percussion, 
and of elevated temperature. The evaciStiona 
were green and offeiihive, and rarely produced 
without the aid of medicine. The head at first 
was not impMcatod ; b t with the advance of the 
disease cerebral symptoms appeared, consisting 
<d drowsiness and apathy. but never advanced to 
mote than what might be called sympothctic ; 
actual stupor, convulsions, strabismus, or •para- 
lysis indicative of hydroftephalus, being entirely 
absent. Emaciation and misery lulvanced with 
the malady, until it appeared certain, and even 
desirable, that death would take the little suf- 
ferer from our hands ; when, on one occasion, at 
the end of about six weeks, during a diarrhoDa 
wlucli kad recently supervened, she gave evi- 
dence of unusual distress, and, upon examination, 
grain weight was found to have escaped from 
the rectum, attended with a trifling discharge of 
blood. FroiiFthiB period convalescence steadily 
(tayanoed, and the child half ’ now perfectly re- 
gained her health. The treatment consisted of 
me of hot baths and Abdominal fomentations^ 
eechca, calomel often with Dover's ponder, fol- 
lowed by saline and other purgatives, according 
to the period of the fever and other indications ; 
and, towards th^ close, tiie employment of dif- 
fusible stimulants. The weigh! appeared to have 
joking in its transit, and retained its usual 
V Doubtless during its passage he- , 
morrhage occasionally occurred, as blood was I 


Hi'voral tiniPS obsiTvod iu the moulh ;njfl Ij.wk 
part of the throat ; ami then* wtue lietpK'nt met 
evacuations, fermorly atlribdtcd bj the pifsenc 
of bile, but ])robal)ly clue to the action o( su 
phuretted hydrogen escaping in^large quantitiei 
from the vitiated secretions of tlie intestines upo; 
blood which had been effused. 

Dirtetiona for Opening the Skull, — Mr. Solly re 
commends that the student should place th 
subject on its face, and, raising the head, rest th 
chin upon a block, so as to fix it in u horizonta 
position. An incision must then ho mad 
through the scalp, extending across the verte, 
from ear to ear. 'The anterior part of the scal^ 
may then be forcibly torn, instead of being dis^ 
seeted, from the skull over the fnee, and th 
posterior over the occiput, Vhich will save muc' 
lime; but some force is rr(|uircd to effect tlii 
reflection of the mtcgiimcnta. A deep groovi 
must he made with the saw' through the oute 
tabic and diploc, commencing half an inch abovi 
the supeiciiuiry ridges anteiiorl}', and ('Xtending 
round the entire skull to the protuberance of th^ 
os occipilis posti'riorly. A small axe shouli 
next bo used to break the inner tabli, which i 
much belter Hum sawing it entirely through, ns 
being less likely to injure the dura muter aiii' 
brain, and as pennittmg the Ikull to he mon 
firmly fixed again 'when replaced after the dis 
section is completed. 

The lirahi in Man. — Mr. Solly, in his work on 
the brain, sais, iu reference to this organ, in tin 
first place, "we have an extensive surface of cine 
lilious ncurine, the hemispherical ganglior 
(speaking merely of one side of the brain), 
which, ill the higher ord<rs of animals, is eou- 
voluted or folded in a peculiar inunncr. lii ap- 
})osiiioii to the whole of the vesieulnv neiinne of 
this ganglion, tlieie aic tubular lil)r(‘s whiel 
radiate tlirough it, and nr(‘ encrusted by its nu- 
elealed cells. These fibios are disposed of in four 
diflerent ways : — 1. Some of tliein, commenemg 
from tlie convolutions of the anterior, middle, 
imd posterior lobes, jiass through the corpora 
sLnatu, and, forming the inferior layer of the 
cruh cerebri, pass through the pons variolii, so as 
to form tlie anterior columns of the cord, as pre- 
viously described- --the motor tract. 2. Others, 
commencing in the nerves of sensation, and after 
[ysssing through the poms vanolii, and emerging 
from liie suhstaiice ol the thalamus, termiiiulo in 
the same m mine that gave origin to the last — 
liis is the sensory tract. 3. Otlurs, pa-ssing from 
me side of the brain to th(' other, and in ajipo- 
Hition to the internal burface of all the coiivo- 
utions, are those fibres w'hich, collected into a 
mass, form between the liemiH])heres that wudi 
bridge, the great transverse tammuBsurc, or cor- 
niH callosum, f. In contact with all the con- 
volutions are the fibres of the superior and in- 
ferior longitudinal commissures, which, coll- 
ecting together those convolutions which uro 
situated on the same side of the mesial line, or 
different portions of the same hemispherical 
ganglion, so far differ from the transverse com- 
missure, which connects those situated on oppo- 
site sides, or the two distinct but corresponding 
ganglia. The |first and second set of fibres, which 
radiate from the externrJ. surface of the two 
large ganglia of the anterior and posterior 
columns, as from a common centre, forming, 
however, in their radiation, only half a circle, 
were dpHignated by Uall and Spurzheim the 
diverging fibres. The third set of fibres, which 
converge tow'ords the centre of the brain, the 
transverse commissural, were distinguished as 
the converging fibres by tlio same author. The 
ibove descriptions demonstrate that the en- 
lenhalon or brain in the human subject is not 
k large solid mass of matter, in the interior of 
which are cavities scooped as it were out of its 
tubstance to be appropriat||y denominated ven- 
riclcB,^ but that it really consists of ganglia or 
collections of cineritious neurine, plac^ on each 
side of the mesial line. Some of them being the 
appropriate ganglia of the nerves of sensation ; 
s, fur instance, the olfactory ganglia, the optic 
janglia or tubercula quadrigemina, the auditory 
ganglia or posterior pyramidal bodies, the pneu- 


niogastnc ganglia or rc.stifbimc gaM;:hn, tlw <ili- 
v.ij y bodies or lingual ganglia ; llic <u1u'vm bemg 
lib' molory and HcMisory ganglia, as the cor)n)ra 
*Jtriata and tludami nervorum opticorum. The 
hemispherical ganglia again, that they might# 
present the greatest possible extent of surface, 
are folded up into innumerable plaits, and thus 
cover or surround every other ganglion within 
the cranium, so that on first removing the 
skull-cap nothing can be seen but the con- 
voluted surface of these cxten 8 i\ 5 (P ganglia. 
And here let me insist upon this important 
principle in the study of the brain, wluch is also 
one ol the first ideas that the student sliould ac- 
quire regarding its composition, namely, that it 
consists of cj/iespoiiding or symmetrical parts 
on each of the mesial plane, and that, in- 
stead of regarding the fissures of separation be- 
tween its diflerent portions as forming ventricles 
or cavities, he must din-ct his attention to the 
ganglia which bound the fissurct and the struc- 
tures called commissures, whieh, connecting 
them together, cross the fissure and necessarily 
alter its cli^iracter in diflerent points, masking it, 
it is true, but not at any place changing tjio fis- 
sure into a* true bag or circumscribed cavity. 
The third, the iter a tertio ad quartum veiitri- 
culum, the fourth, uiid fifth ventricles, we have 
already seen, ore, in truth, no more than the suc- 
cessive dilatations from helow' upwards of the 
posterior fissure of the cord ; difficult enough to 
b(; understood wlicn these are vicw’ed in diflerent 
situations and unconnected one w’itli the other, 
as m the ordinary mode of dissecting the bruin, 
but whieh seem necessary and obvious where iU 
liarts are traced in connection with one another. 
Jnductiim of Pr'emature Labour, — Dr. Simpson, 
“file Monthly Journal," recommends the uso 
of conieal-shaped sponge tents for opening up 
the os uteri, in all cases w'hcrc there is occasion 
to hung on jireinaturr! labour. These tents are 
mufle ol sponge dipped in solution of gum nrabic, 
and dried iimlcr very stioiig compression. It is 
necessary generally to use several, and the last 
one must sometimes be very large. It is not by 
any means requisite to uso the speculum in in- 
troducing these tents ; they are vqry easily in- 
troduced with the linger alone, or by means of a 
simile bent wire handle, the point of which is 
passed up into their larger extremity. They are 
.iusily applioil, cause the patient little or no pain 
)r iiiischief, and they have generally the os uteri 
well opened befq^-c the labour begins. Never in 
any ease have? the nienArnnes been ruptured by 
them before the commencement of labour, and 
their presci vai ion is a matter of the first moment in 
regard to securing the jirescrvation of the child. 
Dr. Hamilton has preserved the membranes, and 
saved fifty out of llfty-seAOn children ; Dr. Mcr- 
riiiuin had ruptured the membranes, and tfluvcd 
twenty-three out of forty -one children. 

REVIEWS. 

On the and 'Treatment of Stomach and llena I 

Diseases : being an Inquiry into the Cmvoeciimtof 
DiahcteSt Calculus ^ and other Affections of the 
Kidney and Bladder, with InUiqi'stion, Hy 
WiLUAM Huout, M.D,, F.R.S., Fellow of the 
Koval College of Physicians. Fifth Edition, 
revised. London: John Churchill, Princes- 
street, Soho. Ifl48. Pp. 505. 

(Gontinuoil from p. 158.) • 

OXALIC ACID^IATHBSIS. \ 

The author, ip. some or the following sections, 
proceeds to consider tlA prevalence or predomi- 
nanco of some of the acids and their compounds, 

E 18 the lactic, lithic, &c., which predominance he 
designates “diathesis." Some find fault with 
this method of naiqing certain urinary tendencies, 
and we find Dr. Aldridge thus expressing him-* 

•elf : (a)— “ The method of classifying urinary 
diseases by the modifications of the urine is, how-, 
sver, not only unphilosopliical but is extremely 
[noonvenient in practice, and is liable to lead to 

(aj Lecture! (Ki tho Urine. 
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yiews of discaso. How cramped in his 
dll^oSis, and uncertain in his treatment^ would 
th» physician feel hin»at>ll’, if accustomed to 
y^lfail'd pulmoi.ury discasscs only through the 
tikodlum of the expec toration ; and we can 
scaroely picture to ourselves the amount of 
ohscurity and cunfusion of mind which Would 
result from his sitting down to prescribe for a 
rusty sputa diathesis, or a mucous expeotoratibn 
diatuesis." 

Although we fully admit the absurdities, we 
can by lib means subscribe to the anologies as^ 
Burned by Dr, Aldridge. We have never heard 
of “rusty sputa*' or “mucoui expectoration” 
diathesis ; but phlogistic diathesis, tubercular or 
scr^ulous diathesis, is familiar t<v every patho- 
lomst and therapeutist. These applications merely 
indicato that the morbid tendency of the economy 
k to deposit tubercle, or to develop the pheno- 
mena of scro^iL and as such are both expressive 
and intelligible. So the oxalic or litnic acid 
diathesis merely serves to indicate that the morbid 
tendencies of the economy are to throw off oxalic 
or Uthic through the kidneys with the Urine. For 
these eonsiderations, therefore, we ^hall adopt 
the nomenclature of bur author, in pursuing our 
analytical inquiry. Upon the oxalic acid diathesis 
out author himself observes 

** In the present class of diseases the oxalic 
acid is supposed to constitute the predominating 
unnatural ingredient in the urine. When tlie 
ferntation of oxalic acid is the predominating^ 
v|ee of the system, the urine is generally truiiw- 
parent and remarkably free from sedimentH ; of a 
pale citron, yellow, or greenish hue, and of mo- 
derate specific gravity ; that is, the specific 
gravity usually oscillates about t’020 as a mean 
point, but is often less than ibis,— aeircumstanco 
chiefly referable tn variations in the quantity of 
Hhirine secreted, which is frequently above the 
healthy standard. Urine containing oxalic acid 
seldom contains sugar; yet I have seen a few 
instanqitJS in which tlie two uniiatural ingredients 
have not only coexisted, hut appeared to pass 
into each other; that is, sugsir has gradually 
given place to the oxalate of liine, and, rireversdy 
the oxalate oiJime to sugar.” — Fagc ii‘2, 

Thq properties of the uiino ns above described, 
if well marked, Ur. l^rout considers sniric '.ently 
definite to lead thoH(‘ c ouverBant with tbr ph('- 
^nomeiia presented by the urine in 
to suspect the preaene-e of oxalic acid ; but, ns 11>e 
same c^uthority observes, jhey arfi not*sn(ru i cully 
, definite to enable the most expenenfcd eye, 
much leus the inexperienced, to deeid»‘ at ome 
upon the point. We may add that, lu a large 
proportion ot inBtances, these phcnoincna are 
often but very obscurely developed, and some- 
timo^ot at all. Dr. Golding Bird says th.il, in 
the majority of cases, “the urine is of a fine 
amber hue, often darker than in liealth, but 
never presenting to my view any approacli to the 
greenish tint described by Dr. Proul as cluiiac- 
teristic of the hecretiou during the jireMenc e of 
what he describes as the oxalic diathesis, unless 
blood were preficnt. 

The question of the presence of oxalic acid 
need not be long a subject of doubt, us the point 
may be determined in a few bcconds by the mi- 
orosoopc. Dr, Bird's directions, however, are 
tedious, and require some little tact ; we there- 
fore prefer the following, recommended by Dr. 
Venables : — 

“ The oxalate of lime is generally diffused 
through the urine, mechanically suspended with 
t lithate of ammonia, ^at in a flask a portion— 
an ounce or two ~ of the Upbid u^e, so that all 
the lithate shall becomelkisBolved ; throw Die 
whole upon a filter, and let the* urine pass through 
while hot. The oxalate of lime will remain ujicm 
the filter, and may be washed off $he sides to the 
apex by% fine stream of pure w|t^ from a pipette. 
It crystallized lithic acid be suspcoteck it ratty bo 
washed by a warm diluted solution of potass, 
or a worm solution of the carbonate. The 
oxalate will be accumulated in the apex of 
the filter. This is to be opened out, and if a 

(a) On Urii&ry Deposits. 


cock's feather or oamers-hnir pt'iuil be ap- 
plied to the filter, q nuuibor of the crystals of 
oxalate of lime will adhere, and may be trnna- 
ferred, by mere con i act, to the glasH sliiie for 
microscopical ex;miiiiatiijii. On the urine having 
passed through, if Die apex of the filter be per- 
forated, the oxalate of lime may bo wnshod into 
a clean glass, by moans of a stream of pure water 
as before, and the oxalate of lime will then be 
seen in the water. This is very expediDous and 
satisfactory, and is applicable to all the crystal- 
lized principles, transparent or opaque, of tho 
urine.’’ (a) 

Oxalate of lime, when present in the form of 
minute octohedres, indicates, or is mostly asso- 
ciated with, severe dyspepsia ; and we generally 
find a number of symptoms, as flatulency, &c., 
showing a very deranged state of the functions of 
the stomach and bowels. In many cases there 
are ]nilpitations or other irregularities in tlie 
heart’s action, and even intermission of the pulse. 
The svmptoms, too, partake of tho nervous or 
irritable character, rather than the inflammatory 
or congestive. 

With respect to the origin or source the 
oxalic acid, according to Dr. Trout, its* presence 
“ arises from onc^f two causes,” which he terms 
** pxhi imafr,** fo^want of a bettiT name, “viz., 
the non-assimtlation of oxalic acid taken as food, 
and the mal-nHsimilation of saccharine aliments, 
and, in extreme cases, perhaps, of albumiiiouB 
dnd oleaginous aliments. It w jirobable,” con- 
tiiiucB our author, “ that the fiist cauHe ()])cratea 
principally in those in whom the converthuj funt*- 
tion of the stomach is deficient in power ^ and in 
whom, at the same time, tlicic is a predisposition 
to the oxalic acid diathesis ; for there is I'very 
reason to believe that the piTf'ectly healthy 
stomach can convert small (piantitics of the 
oxalic acid when nnxc'd w-ith the article'-* of food. 
The second cause consists in something more 
than more ’weakiu'ss ; there is, in this case, a 
positive demnycnicnt of tin convertin)* function 
of the stomach.”— I’lige (il). 

. Wc thus learn that the author attrihiites the 
presence of oxalic acid in the urine, first, to the 
oxalate of lime existing in certain alimentary 
matters csciijung the digestive ])owcrs, and making 
its way to tho kidiievs; and, Hccondly, to an ab-j 
normal or porverlcd action of the digestive 
powers upon the saccharine ]ivinci])h s. Dr, 
Golding Bird, however, lulces a vciy different 
view ol the ]»athology of lliis abnormal (lepo**it“- 
a view ba^^f-d, as lie says, upon the obf orvalion of 
the following facts 

“1. 'rii.iL 111 the urine under exaniiruition, 
oxalate of hme is pn'sont, diffused through the 
fluid, in a crystalline torm. 

“ 2. 'riuit in r.atlier more than a third of the 
cases, uric acid, or urates, existed in large excess, 
forming the greater bulk of the exi'^ting deijosit. 

“ IJ. That in all there exists a greater propor- 
tion of urea than in nauirul and healthy urine of 
the same density ; and in nearly 1^0 JJiLT cent, of 
the cases, so large ii quantity of urea was present, 
that the fluid crystallized into a nearly solid mass 
on the addition of nitric arid. 

• A. Tliut the ura'c of aiiimonii' found in Die 
deposits of oxalic urine is occasionally tinted of 
a pink hue. 

“ 5. I’hat an excess of phosphates frequently 
accompanies the oxalate. 

“ <). 'That the existence of free sugar*' is Die 
exception to fho rule.*^ 

On contrasDng diabetic witli oxalic urine, we 
find that the former very Hehlom contains an 
excess of urea, uric acid, or urates, especially 
the pink variety of Die last ; and that it is also' 
remarkably free from saline ileposits, the high 
specific gravity depending upon the presence of 
sugar. But in oxiDic urine the density is in 
proiKirtion to the and the deposition of uric 
acid itself, or of urates, is a V 4 #ry frequent oc- 
currence. “ The ready ednver^n of urine into 
oxalic acid,” says Dr. Bird, “ Under the influence 


(a) We have, by permission, detailed these 
particulars, because we know them to berery 
expeditious and most easy of management. 


of oxidizing agents, has born satisfactorily dc- 
wu instated by Professors Ifitdiig and '\Vohler ; for 
when uric acid is heated with 'ivntcr and peroxide 
of lead the latter gi^c.s up pdrt of its <'XygcnJ’' 
and oxalic acid, carbonic acid, wdth allantoin, the 
peculiar ingredient of the allantoic fluid of the 
imtal calf, are generated." The reaction may be 
illustrated thus : — 

• N.o.n. o. N. C.H. o. 

1 eq. uric acid. .4 10 4 6 s= a S 4 1 eq. urea. 

2 cq. oxygen ..0 009 s: 0 40 v 2 eq. oxallo xcid. 

3 eq. water ....0 0 3 3 = 2 4 3 8 1 eq. allantoin. 

4 10 7 11 4 10 7 11 

Thus one eq. of uric acid, with two of oxygen 
and three of water, will furnish elembnts for the 
formation of one qfp of urea, two of oxalic acid, 
and one of allantoin ; and this last, by the addi- 
tion of the elements of three eq. of water, may be 
converted into oxalate of ammonia — a change 
which may bo readily effected by boiling with an 
alkali. Urea, too, which abounds in oxalic urine, 
may, by transformation, &c., bo readily converttjd 
into oxalic acid ; and, if this principle be once 
formed in the Urintv its combination wiDi lime, 
andfits appearance as an oxalate of that principle, 
must be a iiecessary result. But, be the origin 
as it may, the presence of oxalate of lime is 
almost always asHociated with nervous irritability 
and great functional derangements in the diges- 
tive system. 

In till' treatment of this affection Dr. Trout 
reeom mends a dietetic regimen similar, to that, 
recommended for diabetes. lie particularly 
r(*commonds the patiept to abstain from all sac- 
charine articles ol food, and particularly sur/ar. 
Animal food and the stronger farinaceous matters 
afford the most suitable aliment. If the, reducing 
powers of the !#oinaeh bo mifcli weakened, the 
Fri'iicb is Die most a]>])ropnate inode of cookery ; 
but to this llii*re an* some exct'ptions ; for, accord- 
ing to our author, “if the rrtfiudng fir.ietion he ' 
not veiy iiiueli impaired, it is projier, in all iii- 
staiw ' s, to take a certain portion of food of an 
easily redueilth* cliaractcr, tho best method of 
restorrig Du* reducing, a.s well ns all other 
weaki ned lunctions, being to moderately exercise 
them.” 

With respect to ‘the medical treatment, the 
author eondsmiLs Die use of Die Axecj^lkalis, 
which are sildifti beiiefieiul, mid in larj^ doses 
often do Rbsolnte mischic'f. Thus, in the present 
clay, when rccaurso ia so frequently had to soda- 
water ufrd analogous nlkalineB, as ulterutives, by 
dyspeptics, the unlimited ,^or, we should rither 
say, indiscriminate use of tilkaliiu* beverages, 
cm mot be too forcibly noticed ; for ii is an error 
fiom which oven the profession itself Ls not 
wholly exempt. No dyspeptic ought to indulge 
in unv popular ri'inedy without the concurrence 
of hip piofessional attendant; and the latter 
should recollect, when determining the issue, 
that may do good or harm*, according to 

the ])athological circumstances of the case. The 
vohuili* alkali, with camphor and hyoscyamuft, 
when there is great iititabiUty, is olten useful. 
But the mineral acids appear to be the more ap- 
pioprihte remedies, upop which our author thus 
obsorvcH : — 

“ The mineral acids, cither ulono or combined 
with tonics, as the sulphate of iron or of quinine, 
are mually grateful to the stomach, and mfty be 
taken with advantage ; indeed, generally speak- 
ing, I liave seen more benefit derived this 
class of remedies than from any other. Tke 
effects of the mineral acids must bo watched, 
and when they begin to produce a dcpCsitiotl of 
tho lithate of ammonia, or of lithic acid, thefr 
use must be suspoqded. Indeed, in all instanook, 
the mineral acid* require to be left off after a 
lime, as, when too loii^ pgrsisted in, they not only 
cease to do good, but, ip most instances, do hanUf 
In cases of this diathesis, where the patient fires 
at a distance in the country, 1 common! v roOOin- 
mend the use of the nitro-mutiatic acid in dis- 
tilled water, ^ taken an hof^ before breiik^ 

fast and before dibier, and persisted in tlfi, ^e 
lithate of ammonia, or the lithic oicid, 
to appear in the mine, or for a motiM ; 
adopting ruoh a eotirse Of adds three or 
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.rr NMSM UAl’E. 

It wiis ilurinj? the sunnacr, when the Dutch 
and Belgians \fere currying on a war aftc’r 
their fiwji fashion — marching and couuter- 
niarching, advancing and rctnqitirig, hut never 
fighting— that, having a few weeks' leisure 
from the* routine of a most lahoriuiis life, 1 r(‘- 
sol\Dcd fo visit* personally two <'ountrieH when* J 
hoped to see two distmcl races ol' men, as dis* 
tinet IVom eueh other as possible, or at least as 
modern Mnalgamations admit ol ; these coun- 
tries were Hojlund and Walc‘s. 1 ch'termined to 
witness lor my adi what changes had been efiecteil 
on the population of those two eountries by' timi‘ 
and civilization ; the results, m as ihr as rcgard.s 
thcsf^aces, shall be submiiti'dttiJ you when (Ic‘-* 
scribing the dooTinant races of mei^; but first 
let me speak fu you of another race 1 found in 
Ilollund, favourably ^ilacod for ^bsev'^tion — the 
Jew. I *nad reached London, that compound 
of %ll the earth, and! had looked attentively at 
the Jewish physiognomy on the streets, ns he 
perambulates our stony pavi'ments, and with a 
hoarse, unmusical voice proclairas *to you his 
willingness to purchase the. cast-off clothes of 
others ; or, assuming the air of a person of a 
diflerent stamp, he saunters about Uornhill in 
quest of business ; or, losing sight of his origin 
for a moment, ho drosses himself up os the flash 
man about town ; but never to be mistaken for a 
moment— -never to be confounded with any 
other race. The women, too, were not forgotten ; 
the beauties of Holy well-street ; there they are ; 
the lineal descendants of those who ued from 
Egypt — spoiling the Egyptians— forgetting to 
return what they had borrowed— but never re- 
turning to thot land to which one might suppose 
them attached, though it does not really seem 
BO— the land of promise. • 

Bi«t where ore the Jewish farmers, Jewish 
mechanfos, tradesmen? Can he not till the 
earth, or settlo anywhere ? Why does he dislike 
handieraft labour t Has ho no ingenuity, no in- 
yeutive p^er, no mechanical or ^gciontinc turn 
of mind? nt> love for wa*v nor for the arts of 
peace ? And then 1 begaiAo inquire into this, 
and 1 saw, or thought I saw, that the Jews who 
followed any calling were not really Hebrews, but 
sprungof a Jewish father and a Saxfiu or Celtic 
mother ; that the real Jewess admits generally of 
no intecmarij^ ; that the real Jew had never 
allered Bhk0d*the earliest ifeordtd peofod; that 
200 yearn at %ast before Christ they were 
amhulating Italy and Europe preoisely as taey 


do now, following the same occupations — that is, 
no occupation at all ; that the real Jew has no 
ear for music as a race, no love of science or 
literature ; that he invents nothing.^ pursues no 
inquiry; that the theory of “ ('oningsby" is not 
merely a fable as applied to the real and un- 
doubted Jew, but iM absolutely refuted by all 
liislory. 

llie following erilique by Arpctigiiy seems to 
me harsh and unjust : — 

Tliose which l*oland rears form pretfy 
lU'urly two-thirds of the populirtiou of thj| 
towns. They wear m summer a tight 
eiibsock made of a bail' and shining elotli ; 
in M inter a velvet ea]) something like a 
thick turban, and a robe lined uitli fur, fitting 
closely about them, with a giidlr of red wool, 
which serves them for a pocket, compose all their 
dress, 'fhey allow their Inur and bi'srd to glow 
long and flow free ; they have an aiiuilifs* nose, 
oval countenanee, and pale complexion ; they 
liave long, dark eyes, full of lusitre, and whiih 
helokon cupidity ; they arc engaging and polite 
in their mauners ; very emaciated, for the most 
part; one would take them, nt the corners of the 
shojis, where tlu'y station themselves geuevnlly 
nioiionleps find ('reel, for black cypress* trees oi 
pear-trees cut out like btdpostH ; they throw 
around them L know not what reflection of (.'a- 
jitUTiaum and Jericho, recalling the impression 

f iroduc(*d by the engravings of old copies of tlie 
lible; they do not piuctise any corporeal 
exercise, any fine art, making traffic their sole 
occupation; to lie to seemo a good bargain, to 
lie to sell again at a high price, their infamous 
life is spent between these two lies ; they give a 
preference to the calling of a courtier, nn old 
elothesman, a go-between, a stock-jobber, a 
broker, a publican, a banker, a tavern-keeper — 
in a word, the callings whc're cunning of the 
mind surpasses the gifts of science, the profound 
knowledge of the arts, un^ the skill of the hands. 
Against these the Jew contends by cunning 
alone, hey speculate openly on the luxury and 
drunkenness of others ; but wo owe them this 
justice, that tliey lose nothing of their gravity, 
neither under the thyrsus, nor under thp ca- 
duceuB. TOcir hand is the same as that of the 
Normans, with the palm altogether less deve- 
loped, and the fingers, as it were, square.*' 

As I attentively surveyed the Jewish popu- 
lation on tho streets of Xondon, I fancied I 
couftl perceive three diflerent casts of features ; 
the first, Jewish par fxeeilencet and never to bo 
mistaken ; a second, such as Kembrandt ^ew ; 
and a third, possibly darker, of other races inter- 
mingled. . it seems to me, indeed, that jumost 
every race shows, as it were, three forms of face 
which run into each other, connecting them pos- 
sibly with others, so that this is not peculiar to 
the Jewish ruco. Of the first form I need say 
Uttle to you, begging fou mer^y to recollect 
that the contour u convex; the ^es long and 
fine, the outer angles rumflxig towards the 
temples ; the brow and nose qpt to farm a single 
convex line ; the nose oomptiiatively narstfw at,' 
the base, the eyes consequently approaching 


Hucli other ; UpR very full, mouth projecting, 
cliin Ninnll, and the whole physiognomy, when 
swarthy, iis it often is, has an African look. 
When fine, that is in the young person, with no 
exaggerati'in of any of the features ; when the 
complexion is delicate, and neither passion nor 
age has stamped their traits on thciacc; before the 
encrgit'H of the chest and the abdomen, the sto- 
mach and reproductive systems, have told on tho 
face; before the ovcr-developmimt of the nose 
and month has indicated tlicir sympathies with 
other organs than the brain, and dislocated by 
their larger development that admirable bolance- 
ment of head and face, of brow and nose, eyes 
iind inoutli, checks and chin — constituting beauty 
in any face wherein it exists ; before the eye of 
tlic observer is enabled to say at once, these 
features want proportion ; that is, in a word, 
wlien youth prevails, then will you occasionally 
find in llio Jewish face, male and female, trani^ 
Cendant beauty, provided your view bo not 
prolonged. But why is it that you must not pro- 
long youi view ? Why is it that tho female 
Jewish face will not stand a long and searching 
glance ? 'J’hc simple answer is, that then the want 
of proportion bceomcB more apparent, and this is 
enough ; but theic is more than this ; and 1 shall 
endeavour to explain it to you. * 

The living I'ace cannot remain long unmoved ; 
the play of the mind is at W'ork on every feature ; 
a pausing thought kindles up the features, exp- 
ands the nostrils, wudens or contracts tlie mouth, 
imples or fur/ows th^ chetks, anlargcs nr dimi- 
nishes tlie apertures of those glorious orbs 
through w’hich the soul looks beamingly. Now, 
to stand those changes, and remain beautiful, the 
proportions must be perfect so as to permit of 
change ; but the Jewish woman's features do not 
admit of this ; the smile enlarges the mouth too 
much, and brings the angles towards the earn ; 
these arc, perhaps, already somewhat too far 
back ; tho external angles of the eyes extend in 
the same direction, and the whole features 
assume a hircinc character, which the ancient 
Copt, as I shall show afterwards, knew well how 
to caricature. If to these he added, as happens in 
the mide face, that certain features display tho in- 
ternal structure, the skeleton of the face, then all 
beauty flics. A brow marked with furrows or pro- 
minent points of bone, or withbotli ; high cheek- 
bones ; a sloping and dismopox^oned chin ; an 
elongated, projecting mouth, which at the angles 
threatens every moment to reach the temples ; a 
large, massive, club-shaped, hooked nqso, three 
or four times larger than suits the face,— thcM 
are features which slsunp the African character 
of the Jew, Jiis m]|||We“Snapod mouth and fooe 
removing him fr<Ho^ certain other races , an d 
bringing out strongly witli age the two 
deformative qualities,— disproportion and a dis- 
play of tio anatomy. Thus it is thayhe Jewish 
face never can^and never is, perfectlpbeautii^. 

I of course include not those rare exeagplldiiB 
which at tiines appear, nor those faces cotflpCCed 
of two races whimi at times approocli perliSflpn. 
But, beibrel sjpeak of this furaicr, IetlftC|ramiie 
my history of mquiry. ^ 
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I took notice in these leotures of the aversion 
the Jews manifbsted everywhere to agriculture ; 
the illustrious Humboldti I find^ has made the 
same obsorvation->a fact of which I was not 
awarCf and could not b 0 | the second volume 
of the <<KosmoB*' having been translated into 
the English language but a £dw months ago. 
His observation u as follows I 

** They the writings of the Old Testament, 
** portray the variations of the climate of Pales- 
tine. the succession of the seasons^ the pastoral 
manners of t^t people, and their innate disin- 
clination to agriculture."— Page 45, vol. ii. 

One third of the Jews of the whole world are 
said now to reside in Poland, amounting to about 
2,1 {IP, 000 Jews. It has been said, also, that in 
Poland th# Jews have become industrious, la- 
borious mechanics ; but this^is most distinctly 
dpnied by Arpentigny, and refuted by what we see 
takes place in Britain and ih Prance. In ad- 
dition to the authority of Arpentigny, who seems 
to have been an eyewitness to the really astonish- 
ing condition of the Polish Jews, or rather, I 
ought to say, of the Jews settled in Poland, I 
might quote the Kussian ukas^, published in 
1847, ordering the Jews to become members of 
municipal corporations, to follow trades, tojcul- 
tivato the ground, and to act and work like 
other people. Any more remarks on these points 
must, I think, be quite superfluous. Their skill 
in metallurgy has not been made out satis- 
factorily. 

On the subject of the dispersion of the Jews 
and their expulsion or emigration from J udea 1 
observed in my lectures that the Jews seem to 
have been scattered over^ the then known world, 
nearly ns they are now, many years before the cap- 
ture and destruction of the city of Jcbua by Ves- 
pilasian. I called them a wandering rarv, but it ap- 
pears that this expression is inexact, and some of 
my most distinguished friends have objected to the 
term. My whole object being an investigation 
into the true ehq^racter of the race$ of men as theg 
now exist and have existed on the earthy I shall over 
bo most ready and willing to correct any inac- 
curacy of expression. If the tejm a dispersed 
race seem a more suitable one, I willingly sub- 
stitute it for that already used. But I soo not 
how a change in term alters the facts. That the 
Jews were a dispersed race in Cicero’s time, and 
therefore dispersed some hundred years before 
the taking and destruction of Jerusalem by Ves- 
pasian, is simply a fact which cannot he refuted 
nor explained away; for the qui^tioii always re- ^ 
turns, why were they a dispersed race ^ and why 
are they now a dispersed race ^ No sane person 
doubts their power th seize Judea if they thought 
lit. One of their capitalists mjght absolutely 
buy it from the present Turkish Qosrcmment. 
Some £25,000, judiciously used by Lord Pon- 
Bonby, I think, expelled the Egyptian armies 
and the Pronch party from all Syria. Now, why 
not use the some means, and appeal to the all- 
powerful effects of gold ? 

As I have been accused— in which accusation 
Dr. Middleton is alto included— of not clearly 
comprehending the sewpo of Cicero's observa- 
tions respecting the Jews in his (Cicero’^ times, 
I have returned to *' Middlcton*B Life of Cioero," 
and to Cicero, “ Oratib pro Flacoo,"* which on a 
former occasion (at Manchester) I had quoted 
merely from memory. 

The passsse, as it stands in Yalpy’s edition of 
Cicero, rekuiig to the Jews, referred to by 
Middleton^cuzs in Cicero’s defence of Elacous 
for n^conduot during his pnetozship of the 
province of Asia. He was accused by the Greeks 
and Jewa. Cicero disposes of the Greek wit- 
nesses by show^ to the judges that the Greek 
race totwjf disregarded the soncti^ of an oath p 
that the whole nation, in' bet, looked upon an 
oath as a mere jeet. In respect of the Jews, 
Cicero observes, — **Beqaitar auri ilia invidia 
Judaici. Hoc nimirum est illud, quod non longe 
a gradibus Aurellis base causa dioitur ; ob hoc 
crunen, hio locus ab ste Lqalir atque ilia turba 
quesita est, J(cis quanta ait menus, quanta con- 
ootdia, quairmiil yiUat in eocnotaibus. Snb- 
nuHb voce agm tantum ut Judtoes endiMit ; 


neque enim desunt, qui istos in mo, atque in 
optimum quemque incitent; quos ego, quo id 
facilius iaoiaut, non adjuvabo. Cum aunim, 
Judeorum nomine, quotannis ex Italia et ex 
omnibus provinciis Hieroeolyma exportari bo- 
lenet, Flaccus sannit edicto, ne ex Asia expor- 
tari iioeret. Quis est judices qui hoc non vere 
tandare possit ? Exportari aunim non oportore, 
cum seepe antea senatus, turn me consule gravis- 
sime judicavit. Huic autem barborm Bui>or- 
stitioni resistere severitatis; multitudinem Ju- 
dnorum fragrantem nonumquam in coucionibus 
pro republica contemnera gravitatis surnmoB 
fiiit. Al. Cn. Pompeius, caj^ Ilierosoly- 
mis, victor ex illo fano nihu attigit. Im- 
primis hoc, ut multa alin sapienter, quod 
in turn Buspiciosa ao maledioa civitate locum 
sermon! , obtrectatorum .non reliquit; non 
mim credo religionem ct Judosorum ct hostium 
impedimento, pratstantissimo imperatori, sed 
pudorem fuisse.^’ — P. 1519, vol, vi. 

With the interpretation that Dr. Middleton 
has put on these remarkable passages 1 entirely 
concur, although I admit that at first sight his 
view may appear overstrained. I leave it to 
others to decide, but in the meantime remain in 
tho ppinion that the ** (juaiita sit muhus, quanta 
Concordia," &c., have a reference mainly, if not 
solely, to bodies of turbulent Jews with which 
Home at Vint time abounded. 

I may now dispose of the last question — are tho 
Jews a nation ? This, 1 think, cannot he ullow'ed 
of them any more than of tho present Germans, 
who certainly are no nation as yet, otherwise, 
why this anxious search after “vaderland”? 
ITiat they are a race I admit, disporBcd over the 
globe sinco very remote times, without a country, 
a home, n rallying point ; but we njigUt as well 
say the Gipsies are a nation as the Jews, Such 
diiilculties arise from the abuse ot language and 
from the uso of terms, which, tliough sanctionod 
by ages, are yet merely conventional. Authors 
still speak of iho German empire as if there really 
had ever existed an empire of Germans^ which wc 
know was never the case. States and poweis 
mado up of fragments of other states, of raees 
hating each other, os Prussin and Austria (1 
trust we may not have to add Great Biitain), 
&c., will now be tried to their utmost by th^ 
war of races, which, some fifteen years ago, I 
foretold was sure to happen sooner or later ; 
but, being a new element in human afl'airs, 
tho prineiplo will bo opposed to the utmost 
by those who will not or cannot understand 
it ; and the threatening aspect of a portion of | 
the CcUic race in Ireland may ronder it iiic\- 
pedient, impolitic, and imprudent to discuss nt 
this particular moment the probable stability 
of an empire composed of at least two races who 
cordially hate, each other, even although that 
monarchy may bo one of absolute perfection in Its 
own estimation, and of such extent that tho sun 
never sets on its vast possessions. 

Human contrivances are no doubt at times 
skilfully arranged, and gold will do much, espe- 
cially if^ckod by the sword. By these, in 1 8 15, 
Bolgiunc^and Holland, inhabited by opposing 
races, were tied together for a time ; but Nature 
at last assorted her rights, and snapped the arti- 
ficial cord o1 human policy. The selfish Geifnan 
has long oppressed the Sclavonian race, but his 
reign of tyranny and of horror touches a close 
he ought not to be allowed to lomain in Bo- 
hemia, nor in Posen, nor in Hungary, nor in 
Vienna, if the Sclayoniaai be but true to them- 
selves. * " 

On the free and united provinces of republican 
Holland a monarchy was thrust in 1815— a dy- 
nas^; will the democratic Hollander submit long 
to this? 1 should think not. Their dislike to 
the French Celt is, 1 am aware, very great, but 
their dislike to monarchy must be stUl greater. 
Historians, statesmen, journalists, settle all such 
questions on maxims of political economy and 
the balance of power ; Nature arranges th^ in 
quite a thereat fashion. Not oomprehendia^, 
or unwilling to look this greaPqueatlon boldly in 
the faos, th^ oonventionaliala speak of the dis- 
like of the Italian to the Qmikih to his 


government. But this is not true: it is the 
savage rule of the Sclavonian, of the Goth, of 
the Greek, of the Todeschi, which they abhor ; 
it is the Sclavonian rule of the House of Haps- 
burgh which they detest; they have, I have 
been assured, no particular diuike to the true 
Gorman. • 

To mystify tho position of Central Europe ; to 
speak of the German of the north and the German 
of tho south as one race ; ringing the changes 
upon the indefinable word German; to support 
antiquated treaties, forced on the European races 
by h-aud and violence, engages at tWi moment 
the nearly united daily press of Britafii. But 
Nature's laws will prove stronger than treaties, 
however skilfully drawn up by those long-headed 
and far-seeing statosmen, Guizot and Mettemich. 
Holland must ere long be free ; the Celtic race of 
France, if they rightly comprehend their position, 
will extend their republic to the Ehine; the 
mingled and discordant population of Centr^ 
Europe, calling themsolves Germans, and at pre- 
sent anxiously inquiring for a place colled Ger- 
many, must discard themselvos at once and for 
ever from the Sarmutian and Sclavonian rifces 
hanging oA their eastern frontier, claiming con- 
nection with them, and willing even to bif called 
German too. They must at once cut the link 
between them and these barbarie races, governed 
by tho knout, the crucifix, and the sword ; re- 
constitute the seven united provinces of Holland; 
go back to their own natures, their Uaxon laws 
und Saxon institutions; then will the continental 
Saxon find his position as a man and as a race, 
but not till tlien. *' The Thirteen United States" 
of Germany will enable oiico more ** freedom" to 
alight on continental Europe ; the despots of 
Spandau and of Ilupsburgh will return to what 
they were. But I anticipate a portion of my 
lecture on the Saxon races, and wander liko tho 
Jew. He, it would appear, has no country, no 
locality; in tliis respect ho seems to resembloi^ 
the present Germans. Buf they, sooner or later, 
will find a country, and so must tho Jew, Per- 
haps, like other races, they await a loader, or, in 
the language of modern essayists, "a man,"— 
“the man," — an Alexander, — a Napoleon,— a 
Saviour* Such a dream may yet be realized ! 


CLINICAL LECTURES ON THE GRAVITY 

AND TREATMENT OF FRACTURES 

AND WOUNDS BY FIREARMS. 

By M. VELPEAU. 

ON INCISION, A.ND ON Tlfw KXTUACTION OP PORBION 
J10DIF.S. 

After having proved the grave nature of wounds 
occasioned by firearms, and the accidents which 
roost frequently complicate thdbi— after having 
paused to consider on each of these accidents, 
and on fractures in particular— let us now ap- 
proach tho treatment o£ gunshot wounds in 
themselves, and indirectly the treatment of their 
possible complications. 

At various epochs of science different modes of 
treatment have been employed by difibrent sur- 
geons living at the same time, who have been 
completely at variance as to the therapeutics of 
these wounds : a fact of ^ich you can earily 
convince yourselves by Uie critical and historicid 
considerations on which wo are about to enter, 
in connection with tho principal methods of 
treatment employed. 

DILATATION 

Tliere was q^me when it was the nde to out 
or dilate imimdiately gunshot wouncUn many 
surgeons still hold to ^is practice ; and the fol^ 
lowing are tho argi^enta on which they base 
their treatment : — w 

1. It was thought that circular woundi *aiid 
ulcem oould not cicatrise. In effect it was argued 
by one party, in order that oioatriaation shall 
take place it is gecessary that all the pttints ef a 
wound or an ulcer should be in contact ; but ibis 
is impossible in a round wound ; hence it wee 
argura that another shape wos neceetiry to 
make it heal. This reasoning is not veBd ftl 
the present day, for it is perfectly well kaowtt that 
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TtMpi|^ f»i/»ntrig#; thut tho whole 

t^elir and their depth produce 

gTI^|i]|I^QiiS> tho result of 'which is iho formation 
of of new tissue, which at length J^eoomes 

l^nrdwth the skin, of which it assumes all the 


chiwacteristics. 

f Although this principle should be proved 
UfgGf yet dilatation should be employed, never- 
theless, for two reasoiiB^l. In order to obviate 
strangulation. 2. To give room for probing 
foreign bodies contained in the wound. This 
last reason - is valid in a great number of 
oases : in fw 3 t, it is rare that tliere do not enter 
with the bail other foreign bodies of various 
kinds, as framents of dress, paper, &c., with 
which the ball has been in contact, and which 
are pushed before it. Thus even the portion of 
skin which it carries before it, and i%fonnd in the 
middle of tho tissues, is to be rogofdod iis a 
foreign body. Hence aro see that gunshot 
wounds frequently oontAi foreign bodies, and, 
i^ order to their discovery and extraOHon, it is 
necessary to enlarge the w'ouuds, for which 
reason dilatation is useful. But, even os thus cuii- 
siddt^, incision should not be practised us an 
invariable rule, because if there be t¥) strange 
body, er if it can be easily seized, it is not 
necessary; and, to sum up, there is do necessity 
for diletodon, except space be required to lay 
hold of any extraneous substances. 

Dfow, is incision necessary with the mere 
of preventing strangulation No, gentle- 
atran^lation in gunshot wounds is nearly 
always chimerical. You may convince your- 
a^ves of this by our wounded men themselves. 

t great number of these have their limbs piiTcc'd 
om one end to the other. In a great number 
the wounds are straight, deep, and yet you 
will not find any appearance of strangulation. 
Segyoely is there any swelling in tho region of 
thd^ound. On the contrary, tho borders of the 
< wound are ilaccid and depressed. In former 
times all the surgeons avould have enlarged ; and, 
inasmuch as the practice was then universal, 
they would have attributed to it those cases of 
cure which would have cscrtainly taken place 
without. In Paris, in 1B30, some curious com- 
parisons on this point w('ro instituted : thus, at 
the Hotel IMeu, j)upuytrcn dilated; but at I^a 
Fi6t4 Lisfranc nov^r did so ; at tSt. Louis I 
only did it in two cases : yet equal results were 
obtained under all the methods. What are you 
to conclude from this ? Arc we to say that* in- 
cision is necessary in a gencrol muuiRr, and, 
d priori^ to prevent strangulatioiy Is it danger- 
ous P Yos, gentlemen, if is, at least in many 
cases : thus, if we should go on enlarging 
wounds, as Hupuytren wishes, tlirougli thur 
whole length, we should encounter many real 
dangeTB. DUppose, in fine, that a bull traverses 
a thick fleshy part like the thigh, what would bo 
the consequence of dilatation then r Would it 
not expose the surgeon to tlio danger of (Usturbing 
important vessels and nerves, and thus of pro- 
ducing a change which might become very em- 
barrassing P 

To resume. Incision, which has been rsta- 
bliahed as a principle of treatment in gunshot 
wounds, is a bad practice. We should reserve it 
for those Cfisos where its utility is incontestable. 
Thus, for the extracting of foreign bodies dif- 
ficult to be seized ; for the section of an apontsu- 
rotic tissue, which might become the cause of 
strangulation ; and, lastly, for those cases where 
strangulation really does exist. 

XXTKAOnON OF FOREIGI^OOIRh. 

Is ic, as some surgeons thm, requisite to 
^reifeot the immediate extaotion of foreign bodies 
from js^unshot wounds ? * Yes, if they are lying 
loose in the wound, if it bdibot necessary to imike 
numerous incisions to draw « them out. Fre- 
quently tliere are cases in which extraneous 
^dicB are embedded in tissues. J)?1iur, in com- 
minuted fractures many of the fragments of bone 
are often found adherent to cadh othei;, to the 
original bony mass, to the periosteum, or to 
other tissues. In some roses, on the contrary, 
t hey are perfectly free : these should be immo- 
„,^iately extracted ; as to tho others it is better to 


wait a Attilh* Host of the former, in efilsct, axe 
BO situated thett they could not be easily seized ; 
and wo must throw the task of soparatmg them 
on Nature herself. They will be ^iminaU'd by 
suppuration, after thd manner of every sV) » ;hiug 
part. 

As to the projectiles thcmsclvos, what shall we 
do with them ? frequently it happens thut* wo 
cannot find them, iiotwithstandini^ all our re- 
Boarches. If a ball, for instance, impinges on 
the cliest posteriorly, and takes an oblique 
direction on one side, it may deviate from its 
originul course to follow tho curve of that side, 
and ultimatel]|, lodge in the vertebra] column, 
and yet for all tliat never touch the lungs. What 
good, then, would it be in tliis case to search 
about, and to make two wounds instead of one P 
If the wound has really traversed tho chest, thc‘ 
danger is n#t from th§ presence of the ball in 
the thoracic cavity, but in the injuring of the 
viscera. 

If the viscera were really wounded, and we had 
opened the wound to look for the ball, we should 
by this means let air into a cavity from which it 
ought to be carefully excluded by every means in 
our power, 'fhe greatest accident would be tho 
consequcnca of a levcrse course. If the ball hud 
lodged ill the groin, or in the axilla, there wdidd 
he equal danger of seeking for it on account of 
th(’ iier^ CM and vessels which would bo likely to | 
b(' wounded. %MoreovLr, balls are foreign bodies | 
to Avhich tissues very soon become accustomed. I 
Tiurrey calls our attention to an old soldier, in 
whom was found a ball embedded at thi* bifurca- ] 
tion of the bronchial tubes. It had been there 
thirty years, and he had suffered nothing from it. 

It is only a short time since that 1 extracted 
from the popliteal cavity of a patient a ball 
which had been there ever since 18 and which, 
during this time, produced no unpleasaiit 
results. 

Balls, in fact, whatever may be the ]>art in 
which they lodge, soon become eiivi‘loi)t'd in a 
kind of small sac which isoliitos tln'ni fiom 
neighbouring tissues, and hence prevents them 
reacting on those tissuj's, and producing irrita- 
tion or inflammation, as is the cose w'ltli other 
foreign bodies. 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 

ON GUNSHOT WOUNDS OF THE CHEST. 

By (i. .1. GUTHKIL, Enq., J-Ml.S.. Htn. 

[To tlm Editor of tliu Medical Tiini'b.] 

Sill, — Y(m were s^ good us to pu])liRh the 
preface to my “Lectures on Injuries of the 
(Jhest,"’ in which I stated that seven ‘.oldicrs only 
had ndurned from the four baftli's fought in 
India, to b'^ invalided, iiistead ui l/l, which 
ought to have been the number, by computation, 
if sufficient surgical attendance had been ailbrdcd 
on those occasions. A report of two other cases 
has now been forwarded to me, wliichL beg you 
will publish, as I should much regiw any in- 
accuracy occurring on a point wliich may be 
hereafter of great importance. The report now 
staisds nine instead of 171. ( 

I have the honour to be, Sir, with all due 
respect, your very obedient servant, 

G, J. Gttthkik. 

1, Berkeley -street, .Tuly 11. 

Sergeant James Do^e, aged thirty-five, 29 th 
Kegiment, total service seventeen years, of which 
live years in India, Was wounded at Sobraon 
on the 10th Cif February, 184 G, by a musket-ball 
in the right side of the chest. The ball entered 
immediately below the nipple, between tho iburth 
and ^fiftb ribs, and fractured one of them ; he 
supposed tho ball to have passed backwards 
towards the scapula, as he felt pain shortly after 
in that region, and even occasionally at the pre- 
sent time. A few pieces of iSSwe cai^e away 
from the rib. Ifce wound wof small at first, 
but it afterwards sloughed, and nitrie acid was 
I applied, which haa left a long cioatrii^. He spat 


up a aznaU quantity of blood immediately after 
he received the wound, but never afterwards. 
Ho was four months in hospital, and ever since 
he has been unable to do his duty, on account of 
pain and uneasiness in the chest when buttoned 
up. 

Tho chest is resonant on percussion all over, 
equally so on the right as on the left side. Tho 
respiratory murmur is heard distinotlfir over tho 
chest ; it is not, however, heard so clear immo- 
diateily over tho site of the wound. 

He lias occasionally a slight couj^h and expec- 
toration, but in other rospocts his general health 
is good. 

Robert Thomas Fox, a^ed twenty-seven, 29th 
Begiment, total service nine years, of which six 
years in India. Was wounded atFer^.OBhalf! on 
the 2lBt of December, 1H4G, in tho loft shoulder. 
The hall entered o#er the left clavicle, about its 
outer third, fractured the bone and passed dowfi- 
wards and bat'kwards, and made its exit close to 
the posterior border of the scapula, about throe 
inches from its inferior angle. At the time the 
accident happened he W'aH advancing to the 
butteries, and tlie enemy were above him. He 
spat up a small quantity of blood at the time, 
but lU'vtT afterwardtf: Several pieces of bone 
wert*^ taken aw'ay from th(‘ wound over the 
clavicle four days after, and many pieces of bone 
came way at different times from both wouxAN. 
The wounds did not heal entirely for fifteen 
luonlhs. He has never done any duty since. 
Percussion is clear all over the chest, and tho 
reHpiratory murmur is distinctly hoard. He is 
unable to raise the arm of his own %ccord, pro- 
bably from the brachial plexus of nerves having 
been wounded ; but thfr arm can be raised, al- 
though not to the full extent. Tlie ]>ower of 
motion and sensation of the forearm is perfect. 
The deltoid and muscles of the arm an some- 
what wasted, but not to any great extent, lie 
has no pam or uneasiness in the chest, and 
only complains of pain in the wounds, and 
inability to raise th(‘ arm. lliH^generfil licalth 
is good. 

It is possible that the ball did not center the 
chest, but may have passed do^vn between tho 
chest and scapula. 

G. WiLLiAMbON, S.S., 2ud Class. 
T. French, Deputy-Inspector, Fort Pitt, July 4. 

•* “z: 

THE PHYSIOGNOMY 01?“ DISEASES (IR 

SEMEIOTICS IN THEIR ASSIMILATIVE 

chaivaotUHs. 

By QEOBGE COUFK (Author of •• A Popular Tn*j\t»8e on 
tbs Kidney,** See.)* uf the Midille^ux Hobplul. 

‘fContiHuecI from p. ir>4,) 

The rcsearchop of Bischoff, Raeiborsky, Pou- 
ohet, and GirdwcKid, ke., on the extrusion of ova 
in ovipaious animals, and on the periodical 
maturation of ovn in mammalia, ns w^ell as in the 
human sabject, have elucidated a fact which ex- ^ 

S laiiis satisfactorily tho pathology of ovarian 
ropsy. 

'riiesc* physiologists remark that, inasmucdi as 
nn ovum may descend tfic oviduct, and be laid, 
and thqt the spaxvn of fishes may be cast by the 
female, and that in both instances the male, is in 
no wise concerned in jtliis process, as we con- 
stantly SCO in the case of a domestic hen or canary 
bird ; for theso animals continue to lay wind-eggs 
for months or years together apart from any cook 
bird, so also there are stated meustrutl periods in 
the life of all adult women— the virgins — aia which 
an ovulum bursts from its vesicle, and descends 
through the Fallopian duct into the uterus, and * 
is carried away by the uterine discharge. The 
, process usugjUy occurs, According to these au . 
thors, at the catamerial period, so that this cir- 
cumstance will readily explain tke hitherto 
perplexing fact that tru» corpora lutsa ore re- 
peatedly met with in unimpregnated females, (a) 

(a) BiBchofi"B words are the following In 
the human female, during poriod m whisli 
she is copalde of childbeanai, tfi|re oaenrs evsty 
four weeks a maturaUon and exiruitoii cf gn 
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Hende it ij» that sterility in married women fre- 
quently arises from menorrhceal as well as dys- 
menorrhmal states of the uterus, whereby debility 
of the Fallopian flmbriw is induced, and a vigo- 
rous ovum is not evolved, (a) 

If, therefore, such views are correct— and ob- 
servations in health, in sickness, and in patlio- 
logy fully corroborate tliom— it serves to explain 
idle freq\|pnt occurrence of ovarian disease, or 
dropsy, in barren women. From my own clinical 
observations, as well as those made after d<yith, I 
am led to think that ovarian dropsy usually 
occurs Qithef*by the escape of an ovulunn from 
its vesicle, which is retarded in its i)rogreHB to 
the uterus in oousequenco of partial or complete 
ol^truction of one of the Fallopian tubes ; or it 
indy originate from a feeble state of its fimbria, 
whereby \he grasp is not vigorous enougli to 
propel the ovule out of its capsule into the tube ; 
mdammation supervenes, v^hich is continued 
into the sac ; diatMation of this sac follows, and 
an indurated ovarium with a dropsical sac; at- 
tached to it is the morbid product. Whilst living 
with my friend Mr. Vickers, 1 attended a patient, 
aged thirty-four, with her second child; she 
was attacked with puerperal fever, and died on 
the seventh day. I'his strong and healthy woman 
had been married ten j ears, and had never* been 
pregnant until the eighth year after Iut marriage, 
when she gave birth to her lirst child. I found 
the left Fallopian tube quite impervious, wliilst in 
the right there was one recent corpus lutcum in 
a much heahhier and larger ovarium, with a 
pervious tube throughout to the uterus. 

Whenever an ovulum has thus burst from its 
vesicle, and h;is met with any ohstaclo in its de- 
scent into the uterine cjfv'ity, its detention in the 
Fallopian tube will iioecsHarily give riho to a 
morbid action in the vehicle itself’, and its sur- 
rounding fimbriae. Enlargement of the body of 
the ovfirium ensues, the sui rounding preshure 
induces iuttammation, stTUin is iioiirod forth into 
the emptied vesicle, which goes on iiuTcasiiig 
until the patitfnt is sensibh* of an enhirgement 
over and above roupart’s ligament. Now, wOieii 
ovarian dropsy has becoiiK' fully established 
there are no reasons whatever wdiy the prac- 
titioner should not be able, for the most prut, to 
dooido between tlie exiatiuice of this disease and 
that of ascites. J3y attending to a few prin- 
•ciples the ilifferonee can he ordinarily made out 
^th perfect clearness to the mind.* h’or iristuiiec, * 
4phe percussion' over the tuinour is (^ull, but is 
clour at the Hanks ; if, also, tlie dulnivss in front 
increases towaids one of the ilia? ri'giims ; and if 
the jiaticnt is made to turn on her suft*, and the 
flank on which shoi>iiow lies emits a dull in lieu 
of a clear sound, while the peri.iis-^ioii over the 
exposed dank is elcar ; if, moreover, the llne- 
tualLon 18 more perceptible in front oT the abdo- 
men, and gradually becomes less marked towards 
the spine, then wc may assert with coiifidoncc 
that the swelling is from ovarian dropsy ; for the 
very reverse of all these phenomena occur in 
ascites. The explanation of these fiicts will 
readily present itself to an observing mind. It 
may, however, be remarked that the thickness of 
the walls of an ovaria^ sac, its floating over and 
upon the intestines, its fiee motion froi^sido to 
aide, and the cnlargod Jbody of the ovarium itself, 
are so many pathological reasons why the above 

ovum from the ovary, which process is accom- 
panied by a simultaneous secretion of blood from 
the uterusi This periodical maturation of jfti 
ovum is the first and most essential condition to 
conohption and pregnancy. At this period only 
will ooitus bo followed by conception ; at all 
other tunes the latter will be impossible.” — 
Essay og the Periodical Maturation and Ex^ 
trusion of Ova.” Translal^^d by H. Smith, Esq. 

(a) I have noticed similar results in the com- 
mon hen* Three of flare hens will lay eggs dally, 
whilst fed at regular hours, and kept with whole- 
some farinaoeouB food ; but if they aih suddenly 
deprived of grain, and allowed too much wet 
food, they have fluxes from tbe boweU, and the 
eggs are muolffiswer, not aieraiing more than 
twomthieep^imk. 
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ances ^ord such assistance in tlu' forma- 
tion of a just diagnosis. 1 once knew an instance 
where the surgeon plunged a trocar into tlie 
linea alba, under the false notion that lio was 
tapping for ascites, whert nothing flow ed ; lie 
withdrew the instrument, and again drove it into 
the linoa semilunaris on the left side, and 
emptied an ovarian sac of several quarts of fluid. 
If tbo above precautions had been fully attended 
to prior to the operation, the sad blunder would 
certainly have been prevented. 

OVAIUAN DttOVSY— EXTENSIVE 'ULCEIIATION OP 
THE STOMACH. 

Louisa Ann Alder, aged lifiy-fivc, unmarried. 
The subject of ovarian drojisy ; has for the last 
ten years been an occasional patient at the 
hospital, for the purpose of being tapped. 
During this period it has been performed 
twenty-nine times, at intervals, filSit, of twelve 
months, but latterly of six weides only ; the 
quantity of fluid bedrvg generally tliroc gallons. 
Admitted for the last time fin Nov. 2H ; was 
tapped on Dec. 10, but only half of the usual 
quantity was drawn off, the canula bei;oming 
obstructed by slircds of lyinjih ; the fluid w'as 
darker in colour and more turbid than before. 
.After a month the operation was n peated, and 
tu\^ards the end of the operation a considerable 
quantity of lynqih, in H ikes, escaped with the 
fluid, obstructing its flow. After a day or two, 
symptoms of inllainmaiioii of Ih^ < yst came on, 
gieat depression of the viuil powers, tenderni'ss 
of the abdomen, wdth p:un, vomiting, heat of 
skin, a ipiick, irritable pulse, tluist, and slight 
constipation. Leeches weie applied to the ab- 
domen, ami a blister ; some mild purgatives were 
given. After a few days the inthiminatory 
symptoms subsided and she seemed to rally, but 
never regained her vigour, and. gradually sinking, 
she died on th(' 20tli of February, about lour 
weeks after the last tapping. 

On examination, seventeen hours after death, 
a large globular eyst was found distending the 
cavity of the abdomen, adlierent to the parietal 
peritoneum only by a small part of the right 
side, and at its iqqier portion the jiostcrior partof 
tlie btoiufu'h was also adherent to it. It seemed 
to have its oritim in the left ovary, the healthy 
struoture of which was eutiiely lost ; the uterus 
and the right ovaiy were natural. It eontained a 
eoiisiderahly quantity of air, and more tliaii a 
gallon of AvheV'liko, almost ]uirulent, iluid ; it 
was lined by a thick and ragged layer of l^mjdi, 
evidently recent, and heneatli which were several 
other laytTH much firmei ; tlicse were thickest at 
the anterior part of the cyst. The interior of the 
stomach presented numcrouB ulcerations, tivo of 
the extent of half a cro wfr, four or live smaller ; 
irregular in form, their edges rounded, smooth, 
and quite pale; their bases, also pale and 
smooth, wiTO In the greater part formed by the 
thickened peritoneum ; and in one of tlie huger 
ulcerH, situated in the posterior wall, tho ulcera- 
tion had in two points passed through the coats 
of the stomach ; and in one instance it had reached 
the omentum, which adhered to it, and in tlu' 
other tike ovarian cyst ; so that, when the 
stomach was separated from the latter, there 
was seen a perforation of the size of a sixpence. 
The posterior part of tho right lung adhcred»vcry 
lirmly to the corresponding wall of the thorax, 
and w'as congested ; the bronchial membrane red ; 
tho kidneys small ; jielvis and upper part of the 
uroter of the right one very much dilated ; spleen 
small ; other organs healthy. 

I siiall now proceed to notice those enlarge- 
ments of organs and tumours on its riirfacc, 
which oftentimes are the source of much por- 
jdexity to the medical man in his diagnosis. 
One of the main sources of this difiiculty is, as X 
have endeavoured to exemplify throughout these 
papers, the assimilation which one disea# pre- 
sents to another, and the close alliance which a 
trifling one bears to another of a mortal cha- 
racter. What medical man is there who has en- 
joved a long course of professional experieoee 
wno does not And himselfl unable to decide 
whether a female presenting herself with a large, 

I solid, oviform abdominal tumour is earrying a i 


gravid uterus, or is the subject of chronic en- 
largement of the ovarium ? I know of two in- 
stances in the country where tho patients have 
been tapped for supposed dropsy, and the post- 
?nnre(w examinations brought to light tho 
melancholy but appalling fact that the patients 
were both of them advanced in pregnancy. SoiAc 
of iho curious and interesting cases which I hope 
to present under this part of my classiflcation 
will, I trust, prove useful to the practitioner. 
Tijmpaniiis, or meteorumuSt i** one of those de- 
ceitful cnhirgemonis of tho body whidh has been 
repeatedly mistaken for dropsy on She one hand, 
and hjr pK'gmincy on the other. Some ^oars ago I 
was requested by ilie house-surgeon tg accompany 
him to the surgical wards, in order to give my 
opinion upon tlic nature of an abdominal turnout 
in a young ynniarned female, just sent up frerm 
Kent to hospital, i’hc gontlcman in ques- 
tion had juclicioiihly observed the most rigid 
silence about the e.isi' until w(‘ arrived at the 
bedside, ^hen T tbuiul a healthy, plump, uhd 
rather liJindHom(‘ young wonmti, with an abdo- 
men as tense, as tirm, and as solid to the touch 
as a woman in her ninth month of pregnancy. 
As 1 laid iny Jiand ovei this cnormus tumor, he 
wliispered across to me, “ Est cUi‘ gravidc?” I 
conh'ss 1 i^as stiirth'd, too, ut the same suspicion, 
and knowing tliat, it any diagnosis coiilinned his 
own, h(' Avould in all prohahibly disimss her 
immediately, and th(‘ stigma of pregnancy would 
not only be hi'api'd upon the girl, hut that an 
old and valued friend to th(‘ charity would ijcr- 
tainly become accpniinted wdtli the serious 
error whicli wo had made, I W’as induced to 
pause a moment. Percussion and lirm manipu- 
lation soon satisfied me that it was no tumour 
at all, lor the sound cliciti’d was clear in every 
part, and, as I have generally noticed, the 
tumour was entirely dispersed by grasping the 
abdominal perietes, and kneading, as it were, 
tile intestines from side to side, so that in a few 
minutes, to the surprise ot us all, tho abdomen 
was as flat as in a woman after childbirth. Wo 
plac('(l a firm blindage over the abdomen, but, in 
.spite of this, it wais as large in three days as 
usual. \Vr now took eliarge ot licr in the 
medical wards, and although she was put under 
a course of aioctic jmrgatives, w’lth show'cr baths, 
exercise in the garden, and a lirm hand was 
worn iirouiid the loins, and although in tin- 
s])a(M3 of SIX neeks it was s^onwwhat reduced, yet 
shi' returned to tho country with a more promi- 
nent abdomen than most lernales jiossess at her 
age ; liowcvcr^ we had the satisfaction of being 
enabled to speak posirtvt'ly of its iiiiioeonl nature, 
and that it was not a gravid nteriis. I have 
seen repeated instances of this most obstinate 
form of tympanitis, or mcteorisiiius, yield to no 
treatment u hatsoeever, hut the women liave 
married, borne children, and they hav(? never 
afterwards been troubled w'ith the complaint. 
Another singular instance of falso diagnosis, 
under similar eircuinstaiiccs, occurs to my mind, 
which is of leccnt date. An unmarried woman, 
aged 28, in ios]iectable cireumstnnc.es in life, 
was sent to the Middlesex Hospital from the 
extreme part of the north of England, I 
think it w'as Cumberlaiicl, in order that she 
might be placed under Mr. Arnott’s care, to 
undergo, if that guntleinttii deemed it .adviaablo, 
the operation oli^votomy. The patient in ques- 
tion lind been treated during nino months for 
diseased and enlarged ovarium, and, as all rcrae- 
dioa had faile^o reduce the swolliiig, the prac- 
titioner was ^Biruus that the question of the 
operation shflib be entered into, to v^iich the 
patient willingly consented. The woman was 
ceurcfully oxamined by*SVIr. Arnott, who was sa- 
tisfled tliat there was no tumour beyond what a 
mass of supposod impacted fiecesin thoccocumand 
colop produced ; in tliis opinion he was oonfinned 
byDr. Seth Thompson ; and the patient was put 
under a course of smart purgatives, enemata, 
and at length sfeel, shower-baths, &g., when a 
complete disgorgement of the tumour in a hugo 
and dense mass of scybalso and fetid eracuatlons 
ensued, and she returned to the north perfectly 
cured of her abdonunal tumour, and not a little 
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Mtonilhtd at tho pleasing result of the treatment 
•he had .»eo6ived from her “ London doctors.*' A 
€••6 irei^ analogous to the above occurred in the 
hoa^tli during the late Dr. Sweatman’s time. 

patient was admitted under Dr. Wilson, in 
outaaquence of a tumour occupying tho right 
uiaa fossi^ ; it had been noticed a few days alter 
hn confinement, which took place two months 
prior to her admission. The latter gentleman 
had some doubts whether it was ovarian in its 
nature or qot, and therefore sought the advice 
of the physician-accoucheur. Dr. S. plronounced 
it to be apufe inflammation of the ovarium, and 
applied leeches and fomentations, whilst ho ad- 
ministered Calomel and o^m internally, so that 
ptyalism was induced, ^ese remedies failing 
to reduce tho tumour, Dr. Wilson resolved on 
abandoning them, and resorted at once to a 
course of purgation, with large emollient eneinata 
every night. In a few days the patient got rid 
off a largo quantity of pultacoous ficoa^ matter, 
and as she did ^o the tumour proportionably 
diminished in size, and after ia fortnight's further 
perseverance in tlie same treatment it was com- 
pletely dissipated, (a) 

1 can look back with some surprise oft the nu- 
merous Vases of abdominal tumours which I 
hai^ witnessed in this hospital that nave been 
entirely mistaken in their character by those prac- 
titioners who have sent them to us ; and the per- 
plexity of dia^osis has oftentimes been some- 
what itnoreased by the singular history which the 
patient has given us of its rise and progress. 1 
need not add that the instances arc by no muaiis 
few, also, in which iinmanied females have 
gained admission into the hospital for a supposed 
ditmy, which, on examination by percussion 
and auscultation alone, have satisfied us that a 
foBtal heart was duly performing its functions 
within ; and they have been dismissed accord- 
ingly, or have been recommended fur admission 
into some lying-in charity, (b) Wc find it best to 
make tliem or their parents acquainted with our 
suspicions in such doubtful kinds of tumours ; 
and, if it does not prove to be pregnancy, there 
is, I imagine, no harm done, and the medical 
man of an hospital is not likely to bo brow- 
beaten by the insolence of the parties con- 
oeTned.(c) 

Bdlt the most extraordinary case of difficulty, 
as it appeared, in diagnosis occurred recently m 
medical wards. The tumour which, as it will 
be seen, was perfectly harmless, had been re- 
garded by a general practitionor as arising from 
dropsy* of the abdomen,, tho recult of general 

(a) It is extraordinary to sOe the immense size 
to wmch the colon will attain in those individuals 
who pass many days or weeks without ever void- 
ing a copious alvine evacuation. There is an in- 
flated and dried colon in Sc. Bartholomew's J I os- 
pit^ museum taken from a man who only passed 
one evacuation in six weeks, and the diameter of 
this canal is immense, and has the appearance of 
a ship's wind tunnel. 

(b) A vicious and abandoned woman once 
gained admission for a tumour in the bowels," 
as she termed it, but she was shortly discharged 
under the suspicion of pregnancy, when she pre- 
sented herself at the dispensary window a few 
months afterwards, and exclaimed before a crowd 
of out-patients, ** Hero’s my tumour in the belly," 
holding up in her arms an infant a few weeks 
old, *' which you doctors could not cure." iihe 
had not been informed of our su^^ions, but was 
allowed to go quietly away. |p 

^ (c) physlognom y of a pregnant woman , and 

the voice, are oft^timesi striking peculiarities in 
the process of utero-gestotion, aqd may bo the 
means, to a discerning fsye, of detecting a gravid 
uterus, when tho ordinary physical signs arc per- 
plexing or contradictory. The nose in such in- 
stances becomes sharper as she .Approaches to- 
wards tho ninth month of gestation^ there is a 
slight hoflowness around the bases of the nostrils 
caused by the action of the depressor olte nasi, 
and the features generally become more pointed, 
whilst the voice is loss acute, .more sonorous, and 
masculine in character. 
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debility of the system consequent upon adismed 
state of the spmnl cord, and was treated with 
tonics, stimulants, and a full diet of nutritious 
food. But 1 will briefly relate the case. 

** PAXAPLaoiA FiioM Partial onLiTBUATioN of 

Tlia SPINAL CORD, THE RESULT OF A UYDATID 

TUMOqp IN IT. . 

“ An unmarried female, aged forty, was ad- 
mitted under the care of Dr. Hawkins in June, 
presenting the following symptoms Coun- 
tenance thin, wan, and sunken, expressive of a 
lingering but painless disease; features sharp, 
but dull ; perfect paraplegia of the lower ex- 
tremilicB ; respirations wholly thoracic ; loss of 
sensation as hi^h as the eleventh dorsakvertebra; 
stillicidium urinoe, fetid and ammoniacal; ex- 
coriations around the pubes ; alvine evacuations 
pass involuqiarily. On laying her down in bed 
a large tuimd abdomen was noticed, the size 
of a seventh or eighth month gravid uterus. 
I believed I detected a distinct fluctuation over 
this tumour ; yet, notwithstanding this, 1 inter- 
rogated the mother, who was present, as to the 
probability of her being pregnant, when she 
looked astonished at tho question, and exclaimed, 
** O dear me, sir, that is the dropsy for which 
she has been* treated, and it goes on increa^g 
on account of her extreme weakness !" The 
history was the following ; — The paraplegia had 
been slowly creeping on during tho last six 
months, but fof two months past the abdomen 
had swelled, and she had passed but little water, 
except what dribbled away. I immediately 
suspected that this tumour was a distended 
bladder, and requested the attendance of Mr. 
Dixon, the house-surgeon, who passed a catheter, 
and drew off the unusual amount of five pints 
and a half of high- coloured, fetid, and alkaline 
urine. The abdomen was now perfectly flat. 
The following day, in consequence of a brisk 
purgative which she had taken, and which had 
acted smartly on the bowels, it was not considered 
necessary to employ the catheter before the even- 
ing, but this gentleman then drew off five pints 
of urine possessing the same characters as before. 
There was no farther stillicidium urinie, as the 
catheter was used twice a day. I must here re- 
mark that in the course of ten days after her ad- 
mission Mr. Dixon showed me the silver catheter, 
M'hich was quite spoiled by the chemical action 
of tho ammoniacal urine upon it." (a) 

Withrespect to the treatmentof this case, it may 
be observed that it consisted in local bloodletting 
from the surfr.ee of the lower dorsal vertebra; ; blue 
pill, 80 as to produce slight ptyalism ; and occa- 
sional j)urgation, to remove the intestinal collec- 
tion of fiecal matter ; nitro-hydrochloric acid, 

with henbane in the Sk* uvm ursi, was adminis- 
tered three times a day. Little benefit ensued 
from this treatment, when she was ordered the 
tr. cantharidis internally, which gave some little 
relief. But a rapid and frightful slough soon 
formed over the sacrum and nates, and, although 
she was lying on a rheiocline,(b) and every pre- 
caution was taken to prevent its further pro- 
gress, yet it soon came away, leaving the sacral 
bones exposed to a greater extent of surface. 
She now became delirious and insensible, and 
sunk under this additional source of exhaustion 
thr(^ weeks from the day of her aditiission. 


(a) This peculiar iridescent appearance was 
observed by Mr. Battley, a former house-sur- 
geon, to he always a fatm symptom, and since 
that gentleman’s official career m this institution 
the fact has boenj[>roved on several occasions. ' ^ 

(b) **ThG rheiocline," or spring bedstead, 
with horsehair mattrose, is an invention of Mr. 
Cottam, in Oxford-street, and is found to be 
far more advantageous in checking the process 
of ^ughing in bedridden patients than is the 
hydftstatic bed . In one instance especially, that 
of a lad with diseased hip joint and destruction 
of the acetabulum, the patient rallied in a 
striking manner after he was^taken from the 
Ikttcr bed and placed on the rjiLeiooliiie, and he 
expressed himself as being much more comfort- 
able and in less disUesi than ho had been upon 
the floating bed. 


T^e poat^mortem examination exhibited a large 
hydatid tumour, the size of a smal ooooa-nut, 
occupying the situation of the four last dorsal 
vertebree. ITie bodies of those bones were quite 
destroyed by caries ; the tumour had made its 
way into the cavity of the abdotnen, and 
seen from it, covered by the mesentery. There 
was a small hydatid tumour in the Uver also ; 
the kidneys were highly vascular, andcpuflilent 
matter filled the various calyoes of these organs x 
the pelvic viscera was healthy; there was no 
fluid in the peritoneum whatever. 

As soon as the above case proved the fallacy 
of the previous diagnosis, J was stron|l|ly re* 
minded of an instance which occurred .in Dr. 
Watson’s practice some yean ago. Itwastlmt 
of a Frenchman, who was sent to the hMpital^y 
his medical attendant, labouring undb ascites, 
as he believed, kut the'^ above gentleman, 
shrewdly suspecting that it was a distended 
bladder from me very slight ipnee of fluotuatloii 
which he ascertained to exist over the pubee, 
sent for the surgeon, who, with much difficulty, 
got through an old stricture and introduced a 
catheter, when five pints of urine were drawn 
and of course all ** dropsical swelling *' disap- 
peared, and remained absent so long as the 
blad<fcr was kept empty. 

I will now hasten to speak a little of the va- 
rious derangements, symptoms, and assimilation 
of symptoms, which show themselves in diseases 
or in disorders of tho Uver. But, before we paee 
on to this subject, it will be Useful to draw the 
attention to the minute structure of this' gland, 
and the intimate relations which it bears to the 
abdomen on the one hand, and to the thorax on 
the other. • 

It strikes mo that this structure, I mean the 
anatomy of the lobules, may be illustrated iu the 
following manner : — Let a row of peas be p^ed 
upon the forefinger; transfix eacn pea with a 
black pin, then surround each pea with a yellow, 
a scarlet, and a blue thread, enclosing tlie 
threads with a very delicate piece of lace or 
muslin; and you have. a representation of the 
structure of the hepatic lobules. Tlie peas ex- 
hibit the lobules lying upon the finger, or sub- 
lobular hepatic veins ; the black pins denote the 
lobular hepatic veins, om[>tying themselves into 
the former veins ; whilst the threads respectively 
set forth the ^iliary ducts, hepatic artery, ana* 
portal vein, enclosed in the reticulated oapa^^ 
of Glyssop. IP 

^ (To be oontlnned). 

ON A NEW OPERATION FOR VARICOSE 
VEINS. 

By WM. BiaD HERAPATH, M.B. Load., M.B.0.8. Eng. 

Without entering into a discussion of the 
various causes productive of a varicose state of 
the veins of the inferior extremities, yet I hope 
to be able to show that there is one .catue which 
has hitherto escaped the attention of surgical 
authors, and that it also admits of an eafey 
remedy. , 

Varix has been too generally thought to de» 
pend upon an imperfect condition of the valves 
of the venous trunks ; tfant this alone is the oaee 
in some instances I will not dispute ; but, if pres- 
sure exist upon the veins at any point iiitev* 
mediate between its radicles and the right aide of 
the heart, distention of the distal portion will bo 
produced to such a degree that the valves can no 
longer close the dilated vein ; but remove the 
cause of tho^enlargement, and the valves again 
become capable of resuming thoir functions* , 

The superficial cutaneous veins most fro«> 
quently affected by varix are the suternal end > 
external saphena, both of which have to poos ^ 
through apertures in the deep fascia ia ordnr In , 
reach the larger trunks, into which they deliver; 
the circuiting current. Now, should thews 
apertures at any time be, eithw absoluteiW >ef - 
relatively, too small to allw the passage of Ihn ^ 
quantity of blood carried by these veins, distea^ v 
tion must ensue, and varix be ^ 

Long standing in the upright poetuve ooalehi^^ 
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relative decrease in the size of the aperture, in- 
asmuch as more blood is tlicn sent by tho- heart 
to all the vessels of the inferior extremitieM, and 
an opening capable of passing the quantity re- 
turned in the horisontal position might become 
incapable of doing so in the altered circum« 
stances heae spoken of. 

The accompan^g case is an illustration of 
this position, and at the same time showat the 
diagnosis upqp which to found an opinion 
whether the^operation of dividing the hiscial 
border will be effectual or not. 

The case detailed was purely a varix of the 
internal saphena, but it is possible that the ex- 
ternal aapl|^ena might be also varicoso in the same 
patient, and require a distinct operation for its 
cure; but, should the popliteal vein be also 
vArioose, the seat of the obetruction would of 
course be on or «lN>ve the external iliac vein, 
and that remedy niust be used which is ap- 
Iilicable to the circumstances of the case. 

The operations hitherto adopted relievo by 
obliteration of the vein, consequently advantage 
is taken of anastomotic communications, and the 
circulating current is simply directed into other 
trunks. 

But the plan which I have proposed is more 
philosophical, as it restores the circulation in the 
natural direction by removing the cause of tlie 
obstruction. It is an operation devoid of all 
danger when carefully performed ; and, there- 
fore, where applicable, it presents additional ad- 
vantages over those hitherto proposed, as they 
nearly always |;ive rise to more or less inflamma- 
tion of the veins, whiclf has not unfrcquently 
been followed by fatal consequences. 

Had I not depended too much upon the mus- 
cular quiescence induced by ether, this operation 
would have been performed udth a very trifling 
loss of blood ; but in future I certainly would use 
a probe-pointed bistoury during the latter stage 
of the operation. 

33, Old Market-street, Bristol. 


DIVISION OP PAT.CIFORU BORDER OP THE FASCIA 
LATA Poll VAUIX OF HAPIIRNA VEIN. 

Mr. Atkins, aged twenty -four, consulted me 
April 19, 1848, for a varicoso state of the veins 
of the left lejj and thigh. Eight yc^ra ago, after 
Bo^e excessive exertion, inguinal hernia made 
its appearance on the same side, for which he 
wore a truss during four years: tliis has been 
loft off ever since, as he thouglit it longer 
necessary. The veins began to enlarge first 
about five years ago, ^^nd they have considerably 
increased latterly. It gives the patient great 
uneasiness, as his Occupation obliges, him to 
stand during several hours in the day ; the pain 
is towards night almost intolerable, and the 
veins appear greatly distended. When in tho 
recumbe^ posture all distention disappears, but 
shortly armr resuming the erect position the 
veins again acquire their former size. 

The Internal saphena vein and its branches 
alone are varicose. Tha tributary branches on 
the inner aide of the belly of the gastrocnemius 
muscle are very tortuous and much dilated; a 
swelling os large os a walnut occurs at the inner 
border of tlie internal condyle of the femur ; the 
walls of the vein and the skin over them are so 
thin that there is imminent danger of bursting 
at this spot; from hence nearly up to the sapho- 
nous opening, the vein presents one regular tube- ' 
like foka, much dilated, being nearly as large 
as a finger; but at about onedinoh and a 
half from the frsoial aperture the vein is dilated 
neaily to the sixe of the firtt phalanx of the 
thumb* Thft pttdio and iliac branches are also 
somewhat enlarged and slightly varicose. The 
branches on tiie dorsum of the foot and below 
the calf are not much larger than usual. 

Tbe popliteal vein can be felt. The external 
saphena is perfretly healthy. The spermatio 
▼eins are also nearly imperceptible. These cir- 
cumttances led^e to ooxiolude that the cause 
of the ohstruolkin was notshigher than the 
saphmus opening; lyid I thought that a stricture 
at this point, acting as a ligature, produced the 
retrograde dilating power. The pressure of the 


truss, probably, had some connection with the 
origin of this. 

But, in order to see whab effect the thorounh 
evacuation of tho colon would have, 1 gave the 
patient a brisk dose of turpentine and castor 
oil. As I had anticipated, no diminution of 
the swellings occurred, although the medicine 
acted very powerfully. 

Having explained to the patient the supposed 
cause of obstruction, together with the method 
of relief proposed to bo adopted, he at once 
fell in with tho proposition, and said hn was 
willing to undergo any operation, provided there 
was a chance of receiving permanent benefit. 

27. I proceeded to perform the operation of 
dividing the falciform border of tho fascia lata, 
assisted by my friend, Mr? Edward Martin, who 
fully concurred with me in adopting the plan, 
and also by my pupil. 

Tho patient was placed in the same position 
as in the operation ror femoral hernia, and, as ho 
had requested that ether should be administered 
to him, Mr, Martin kindly undertook the ma- 
nagement of this part of the proceedings. 

When he liad become thoroughly under its 
influence 1 pinched up a fold of skin between my 
fingers of sufficient size, and then transfixed and 
divided it with a pointed bistou^ ; an incision 
three inches in length wais tfeus obtained, 
obliquely upwards and inwards, immediately 
over the swollen termination of the saphenous 
vein. Tho superficial fascia was remarkably 
thin at this spot, and, having carefully disHccted 
it away from its attachment to the falciform 
border, T then depressed the vein with the fore- 
finger of the left hand, and, with the pointed bis- 
toury passed directly upwards immediately 
beneath the iliac layer of fascia, I divided the 
crescentic border of the saphenous opening to the 
extent of half an inch, which, of course, consi- 
derably enlarged the aperture, and at once re- 
moved’ the stricture ; the varix immediately dis- 
ujipeared. 

At this stage of the operation the patient mfist 
unexpectedly gave a kick ; tho point of the 
bistoury punctured one of the abdominal branches 
of the saphena, probably the superficial epigastric, 
and hemorrhage to a greater extent occurred 
than the operation necessarily involved. Pres- 
sure with the thumb immediately controlled, 
and a spongeful of cold w^ater soon stopped, it ; 
about two ounces of blood were lost. The wound 
was closed by two points of suture, and drawn 
together by adhesive plaster, and the whole 
covered by a pad of wet lint held on by d few 
turns of bundago. * 

|The patient was carefully drawn into bed, 
and quietness peremptorily enjoined. The wound 
healed kindly almost by the first intention, and 
without a bad symptom. 

May 11. He was allowed to get up; no en- 
largement of the veins occurred, although there 
has been no support applied, 

14. Ho has been allowed to go out for a ahoit 
time, but without the varices again returning, 

Juno 1. He has constantly token as much 
exercise as coiivqpient, without any support to 
the veins, yetfthero is not the sligntest appear- 
ance of any return. 

There is a hardened clot the size of a split 
pea in the situation of the swollen portion of 
vein at the internal condvlo ; the other portions 
qf the •venous trunk and branches are but little 
Wfeer than in the natural state, so that tho 
operation has proved perfectly successful. 


.ON THE BINIODIDE OF MEECURY AS 

A REMEDY IN SECONDARY SY. 

PHILIS. 

By OCTAVIAN ROTLB, M.D., Tpswieh. ♦ 

Judging from the beneficial effects of the bin- 
iodide of mercury in all cases of secondary 
syphilis that have come under my immediate 
notice, I am induced to believe the exhibition of 
this drug would become verv general were 
medical men to give it a fair and impartial trial. 
Let the disease present itself under whatever 


form it may, either “ primary,*' “ secondary,'* or 
“ t(’rtiary,’* my expectations have never been 
disaj) pointed in tho striking diathesis, or wiien. 
there exists the slightest disposition thereto ; it 
is a remedy, I think, which seems peculiarlj^ 
called for. Speaking of it as applicable in tho 
primary form of syphilis, I allude more particu- 
larly to Ryphilis occurring a aecond time with 
all the primary symptoms, when we often get 
the two appearing together, viz., 1. I^condary 
sj^hilis, resulting from some cause or other, 
after a genuine primary attack, f. e., infection 
contracted for tho first time in a person's life ; 
and 2. The primary form, reappearifig from a 
second infection and with secondary symptoms. 
The treatment of the two U often very perplexing, 
more especially when the disease occurs in a 
brokeii-doAm constitution, and when we feel, 
consequently, over anxious to avoid the 
great debility which invariably follows copioua 
ptyalism, when rapidly proclucojk Hence, from 
its slow netion, the hinindide claims a high 
standard ; and in such a case I have al- 
ways fuuqd it prudent and safe treatment to 
put tho patient fairly under its inftuence. Ill 
secondary H|’])hili« solely, perhaps it is better to 
leave off the mercury as suon as the gums be- 
come slightly touched ; in tho first form I give 
tlie following 

Ht- Ilydrargyri biniodidc, pr. J ; creta p.p., 
gr. ij. ; extr. gent, c.q.s. ft. pil. quaque sumat 
nocte maneque, c. Jj. mist, guiaci. 

This I continue until a decided iinpression is 
produced. A patient of mine, who had been the 
Hiibject of a troublesome skin eruption for the 
last two years, and was never without nocturnal 
pains, commenced taking the above on the 7th 
of March, and continued it regularly up to 
Apiil 24, when it whs omitted, the mercurial 
effect being fully accomplished. Since this pe- 
riod the eruption and nocturnal pains have en- 
tirely disappeared. The seme dose cannot be 
continued, ter die, for a sufficiently length of 
time to produce a decided effect, on account of 
its actmg as an irritant, producing nausea, 
heat of the stomach and fauces. Should tho dose 
purge instead of combining an opiate with it, I 
substitute gr. ^ for gr. ^ bis die; and this, indeed, 
is the (luantity generally preHcribed by me, from, 
the commencement insccoiidary'symptoms solely. 


PARALYSIS FROM A STROKE OF 
LIGHTNING, CURED BY GALVANISM, 

Communicated by REGIN'TlD OllTOX, Esq., Surgeon, 
Suuduilaiid. 

On the 29th of May, during a severe thunder- 
storm, which did considerable damage in this 
town, a man employed as a blacksmith at the 
pier works was struck by lightning. He was in 
the act of putting coals on the smithy fire with a 
long iron shovel ; this seems to have attracted 
the electric fluid, w'hich would appear to have 
passed up the arm and then discharged itself 
through the body; the conscquienco was com- 
plete paralysis of the right arm and hand. In 
this condition he remained under medical treat- 
ment from tho Monday to the Friday following 
(four days), when he was brought to my surgery. 

I found tlie arm perfectly paralyzed, there being 
complete loss of the power of motion and of 
sensation. As to general symptoms, I could de- 
tect nothing abnormal, except some slight dilata- 
tion of thepu|||||and slight pain in the chest ; 
the circulatioUPas natural, ns was alio the 
afibeted arm. ^ 

The use of electricity occurred to me as a 
means calculated to Hfstore the lost powers of 
the extremity. With a Leyden jar of moderate 
power I passed a series of shocJcs through the 
arm, from the shoulder to tho hand. After the 
administration of a few shocks, the power of 
motion was recoiled in the thumb, and went 
on gradually increasing, till in about a quarter 
of an hour or twenty minutes tho man, at my re- 
quest, got up and lifted the chair on which he had 
been sitting. 

In the evening of the iemQ day he retunied» 
and the electricity was repeated. After the ap- 
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W isHoek^ Yi^ wte imbhd niTt 

hold wnt ibttRth» tlit. , 

ohwi Ttio n^xt day he wins At work, Y'ut co\p- 
piaixiiag of weaknest), «md ainou that tiipc he has 
coTitiYiued 

J niay n m irk that th aKcmt^y of the cle^frioity 
•nthUsLQBc wiiH mo4t laaik^cd, so much ao that 
there 18 no dtnying it Thd arm had remained 
parilyzed ironi the Monday to the I’riday fol- 
lowing (foua days), <md during that |>enod there 
was not tilt least appearance of improvement. 
Under thc«^L Lircumstancea electricity was ap- 
plied, and in thft course of a few minutes sensao 
tion T-iid powt r of motion were restored 

CASL of NLCH081S OF THE WNUEHS, 

f ominunicatcd by THOMAS BROW^, Fsq , Cattle 

* Doniuffton 

Mis Marson, a married woman, aged forty 
three , with one child, requested my attendance 
on tho 2nd of February, 1S48 1 found her snlfcr 
lug mlcjnse agony horn the indi x finger ol her 
right hand. On examination I founj the finger 
whiclii gave so mm h pain necroHi d m ihf two 
distal joints, the others were inturvatcd, and 
moi cover, tlu middle finger at the left hand bin 
indication of morbid action T here pre senti d in 
my patient c v( r> symirnmi ol me mu, h well 
an impaired action ot the stomiich nn 1 bow 1 
her oounteuance "was puliellj bl incli d ] dsi 
of cour'»e, feebU — m 1 ict suir<.cl> ])ir cptibJi , 
the orbits can rnoim, lisle .dismt n I llicic 
OKistcd geiiei d atioplu On i ( i did iiuiuiiy, 

I aseertaiiud iiij pdtieiit s piiviius modi ol 
living, and tl i-. iidormutioii w i ki v to unlock 
all the cvtrijidin ii\ sMiipt »m whieh picsintcd 
thrnisdvcs She hidloiiuui> >c us subsisted 
entirely cn bi ul and Ua oi loiiu ii > aiiuiuil 
food elite 1 d into lier dieluiv oi any olhei i ii 
tritious luod No d 1 wa*. ulhwid eie 1 
oidtrcda ph iitcous RUjiply ot bed ti i, iioitei 
egn's, and mutton-e hops, and reeomini ndi d the 
lemovil ol tho discisid nhich nas 

e ff( ( ted on th( I7th of 1 ( biuaiy in 111 prcsrmi 
ol John Smith, Esq , suT^sCm it the metararpal 
]oint undu tlu mnuence ot (hloroioim — nopun 
attenchn , md no amnAinu loll) wing 1 jom 
this time 111 patients li ilth gnduilv un 
proved, hut tlu middle finp i of the Id 1 u 1 
unfoitunit Iv ^.avi evidence (t gangiein and 1 
was uikIu th( necessity remifMii^ ihi In ei 
ilso, wh h 1 did withfut the slightest ] un 
under the idliunu ol chloroform ismsUd ly 
mv Iricnd Dr Iloyd, Km^^s Mills I Din this 
time lay j it n nt has gradually g uned hi ilfli md 
strengtli the slumps uie healed , an 1 slu is 
now conv^l^s cut 


ON Tin IKIUOH hUmi PFllSLSCiUl 
MlKAilS 

Communicate I Ij JOHN 1 Os 1(4 VTI Lsq , Kilham 

My experience cl this ] uparition of iron has 
led mo to form a favour ihh opinion of its action 
m many iCompl unts autndcd by debility and 
profuse ilischargesfioin muec us surfaces , and, m 
It appears to me to he i iinudy not geneioUy 
used by the piolession, T liuc thouglit it de- 
sirable to forward a lew hru 1 obser\ itionp copied 
from my note-book on its ofhcs||imi 

1 kioniJiUis — In old uiPes^PFeliionie liron 
^ rhitis, where there is profuse expeetor iti m of 
rauco purulent fluid, aiftl in consefjutnee ot ii 
peated uttieks oi weaketv*d and F^lived stiti of 
the bronchial mucous membrane, I have. ]>re 
scribed lor an idult from ten to fifteen drtps d 
this solution m cli«tilied water three tinies u day, 
and genoially found m u few dAys the excessive 
discharge gradually diminishiftg. No unpleasant 
sensation of oppression U the chest or (lifhculty 
ol breathing, which frce^ucntly occur from the 
continued administration, m these cases, of the 
tin t ftrn Bcsquichloiid and the sosquioxide 
of ir Jii, w lule the staength is incroasod, and a 
'more hi althy state ot the bronchial mucous mem- 
bianc ludpeed I e m with much confidence 
• * 


recommend it m iftntions )t this iiatim , ispo 
tially if the re is my qudiney todiaiiluia 

2 In and f/ysrafi/y, aftci eoiricting 

by mercurnls tlu morbid condition of thi seen 
tion ol Ihc d mental y canal, from ten to fifteen 
diops, according to eueumstiineis, givon three or 
four times dailv, diininish the number of alvino 
discharges, and do not, hko many of our astnn- 
gents, mineral and vegetable, constipate tho 
Dowels 

3, Gleet — An obstinate case of gleetoccurred m 
a married gentleman, who was annoyed by the 
recurrence of the discharge, and had taken most 
peihcveiingiy cubebs, copaiba, lytta, turpentine, 
, without deriving any permanent benefit 
Behoving the disehargs to result from congestion, 
pioduieu by tenen al excess in a relaxed state of 
the mucous membrane ol the urethra, I re com- 
me ndi d mj^ patient, an irritable, nervous man, to 
person t re lor five oi six week# in the use of this 
remidy, VI/, twehe drops m a bitter infusion 
three times a day, and have not, now months 
since III was under my earc, heird that the dis- 
ehaigi has }otuined 

4 I ytoan — 1 have a note of a case of^this 
tr )iiUi some affection of the stomach, m which 
Htr\ e hniiie an^bisinuth had laili d to afford loliet 

I 111 patit nt, u 1 idy, took ten drops in inf ejuassia 
time turns I liav and 1 see the icsult stitcdis 
tint the quantity ot fluid seirctcd w is greatly 
diininiMhecl 

In menorrhagia lud le ueorrhie i, re suiting from 
debility and want ot t me of the vessels ot the 
uterus and \ngini, where tomes and astimgints 
are mdieoted, I have found tlus prepaiation ot 
iron more service able than any othi r 

IIO'.iiiAL RLPOlllS 
NM SlMlNSirU IIOSPIlAl 

OTXsnoi WOLM) (1 lUl CRANIUM MINIM IV- 
Cl I lirs LMMi VIltKl) JEIAM S , DLAlll UN TIIF 
TJMII DM 

Bep rt« 1 h> II HI il I U I llouhi Surge n 
AN illiam Kamil Ion, aged thirteen yeais, was 
admitteel into Henry lluure s ward, under the 
circ ol Ml Phillips, on the evenmg ol the 6th ol 
November • 

It ipieaied that he was engnged with other 
bovh on thU evening m dischaiging a eannun 
Mobile lesiii ^ on his knees o’lei the e muon, md 
applying a li^lu to the touch hole, ii burst, and 
ho w IS struck by a large li igmeiit < ii the right 
fiont il 11 ion 

There is ii anon to thuik he had been inheiibiblc 
feu many mmutes btloie the othei h i^s wen 
thoroughly iwart ol liis couditiou , tlu y then 
became iluiined, and proceeded to take him liom 
the pirden m whieh the uecident happened to 
the riousi On liis wav he observed to the liiy 
who h( Ipt d him into the house — “ Are you hurt^^ 
lor I urn ’ Un reuehing tho liouse he became 
liiint and suk A nitdie il man wib sent loi, 
who found the skull Iruelured , he removed some 
Iragnnnts d bone, and stitel^d up tlu wound 
ovAr tlif pait I 

lie w IS tlu II hi ought to the hospital 
On lus admission ho was perfectly sonsihJt, 
and had the perfect use ot hia loeomotiM organs, 
and there was no other si^fh of compresHion tlinn 
a slight dll itatioii ot tho right pupil 
Ihere wufiui wound on the right frontaJ^roglllL 
whuh had been brought together by sutuiS, 
and from which blood escaped , the sutuies were 

II moved, and a portion ol dun mater, to the 
extent m surface of hall a crown, was fouml 
( xposed At two points the biam was umo 
veied Tilt tructuied fragments had apparently 
ill iiien rtmoaed. As there was still some 
htmoirhagc, tho parts wtrt left opem lest the 
blood, h( ing confined, might find its way within 
the cranium, and a pledgi t pt wet lint was laid 
on the pai t 'There was verf Uttle lieadache , 
pulse ‘fo 

R liydr, thlorid , gr. iij , pulv# Jacfibi, 
gr ij , statuii sumondus Also Ant, pot tart., 
gr j , mag sulnh , ^vj., aq. pur«D, Svj , 
sumal, 5j 4tishoriB 


No\ (), eight A M Tie has passed a quiet 
night, tho bowels haae been freely opened, and 
he mokes no complaint. Pulse 90 
Ho passed through the day very well , towards 
evening there were bigus of reaction, the skin 
became hot, the face slightly flushe^ and tho 
pulse rather hard Pam in the head i4ry alight 
7, eight A M The reaction has abated , pulse 
00 , Ikin soft , tho face is no longer fluahod, 
and the bowels arc relieved. Thm is a alight 
sanious discharge from the wound Low diet, 
with rice milk. Omit the modicme Cataplas 
panis to the wound 

8 He 18 in all respects comfortable no h^ad 
ache the fico is natural, pulse 84r On rc 
moM * the lint to-day, the brain was found 
brown and protuding, but not to a sufficient 
extent to lusiify at present the use of pressure 

0 Theie IS rnthcr more protrusion , in all 
other n sp( cts he is quite comfortable Suppura- 
tion IS ( stiiblished, the discharge rcmarkablv 
fetid ( arrot poultice was applied, wet Imi 
bemg interposed between it anci tho protruded 
portion of brain 

lU 1 Ins morning some compression was ap- 
plied,— a Jilt CO ot hnt was fiist hud on, then 
adh( sivc straps and a roller , it was very well 
borne Pulse 84 , tongue clean , bowels regular 

11 In ill rc'^pects comf irtablc, but the bowels 
liivt not acted since vesterdiy morning The 
pri ssure w ns t ontmued 

R Pil hydr , ext col e , aa gr. q h n 

12 Ihe bowtls have been relieved , pulse 84 , 
pressure continued . 

1 h seven A M this morning there was some- 
thinj liki ii rigor He was seen in tho forenoon 
by Mr 1 luUqis, vho found unequivocal signs of 
tet mils The risus sardonicils was well marked 
tlu masHt tl IS, Hteino mastoid, and the rccti abdo 
minis VMK ri id, pulse % I he dressings were 
leiiiovcil I ul tlicn wis no change in the appear s 
unce ( f the wound llie liiiinunt hydrargyn tit 
bt ipplu (I ( ver the whole abdemu n ind leiu wed j 
<vir> f III he lira lliandy v ij evuytwoljoin 

R Spt t rebiiith, ol riemi, tinet asbnfiitid , 
lu ys , pi ) ( nemPt 

Nine 1 vj Spasms more frequent pulse 84 
11 cip,ht V ivr The disease is idvanemg, the 
sciretion Iron the wound is siqpiesscd The 
inhalation of ether was u tempted at three 
s( vf nil irtncR, ind on cac h oecaHion a state nearly 
uppioximatm|]^Tisphy vin wis mdiieod within two 
ininutts*dieu ly by holding a snongi impregnated 
with tfhti to the noBtrii^ hut it seems very 
doubtful whither any ether pasBcd into the 
lungB It sotmed ns il gl ttis would not 
admit of the passage of the ethcital vapour 
Ihepulsi was nduccd from 160 to 60, the sur- 
fac e blanched , the lips hvid , but thcic was even*^ 
then no icl ix ition of the spasms , as conscious- j 
nepH returned the spasms became mox^lBteverc jf 
Ihrici M R Liq opii sed Aj per rectum & 
Half past five i M R Liq opii sod , 3J | 
spt I tliei sulph , Aiq M per rectum ? 

1 heiL was no remission of spasm, and ho diet 
at tl n 1 M / 

jlittqpsi/ atrteen hours after Death, — The 
cranium was found fo be fractured m the 
COU 16 C ol 1 line drawn from the left side of the 
forehead to tho lamhoidal suture, from that 
point It ( xtended along the temporal suture and 
to the sagittal suture At the forehead there 
was an oponmg m the skull more than an inch 
and a half snuare, through which the l9ain, de- 
prived of itfbura mater, protruded so as to fqrm 
a tumour of the size of a pigeon's egg. Upon 
removing the ealvarium, some semi-organuted 
blood was found on the surface** eff the d^s 
mater. 1 he brain, from the surface down to 
corpus striatum, was softened, brbken down, Mid 
bloody The rest of the*brani was more TasMtfld 
than usual. 

HOPIl'AL ST. PIERRS. 


OASB OF TUMOUR* IN Tl|» RlOHr aMOllT { 
TION , AND 

A man, sixty-five years ( 
denor, was admitted mto ' 


BiOHr aifcoiir; 

) Obatm. M 
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timed in the yeai\ und by a eaTcfully-ri’^ru! 
diet, I have Bccnthin diathesis gra(lutil]yHub<liJC(l, 
and at length removed altogethcM'. In tliu iiiti'r- 
vttls between the uflo of the nitro-murialic neid. 
other tonics, as the suli»hatfj of quinine or y,inc, 
the trimiU-atc of bismuth, oxide of silver, See., 
moy be resorted to, if necessary, and are some- 
times beneficial, 

“ As a moans of relieving the distressing flatu- 
Icnoe and irr^ular action of the heart, so gene- 
rolly present in this affection, the hydrocyanic 
acid, either alone or conjoined with digitalis, is 
often useful/’— Pages 71, 72. 

I4ercury, as a general rule, should bo pro- 
scribed insthis condition of the system ; and the 
observations made in rclati#n to diabetes arc 
equally Upplicable here. To fulfil a certain or 
specific indication, an adequate dose of a mercu- 
rial may be given with both safety and advan- 
tage ; as, for instance, to remove an accidental 
or temporary congestion of the biliary systcin ; 
but^ an appropriate remedy wc fully concur 
with the author that “ the specific cflects of 
this remedy are very seldom beneficial in this 
diathesis, and in many cases do irreptyahle 
miMcliief.” 

In speaking of the transition of the oxalic into 
phosphatic diathesis, our author observes that 
the latter is much more frequently an induced 
than an original disease, being in gruieral the 
confitj(j[uence of some' local irritation, and hence 
it beconicb, as it were, “<//c poi/if towards tcfuch 
all thr othvr diatheses coiixicrge." 

“Duiing The transition from the ovalate of 
lime to the pliosphatie diathesis, it appears, from 
the dissection of culeuli, as well as fiotn the phe- 
tiomeni^ proHentecl by tlie uriiu', that one ol the 
first ehung« s usually apparent is the secretion of 

excess of (carhonate) of lime ; and that as the 
qiiianlity of lime hecojnes greutcr, the jirojiortion 
of the o .alu- asld is decreased, whde that of the 
phosphoric acid is lULreiRcd, until at length 
phosphatf* of lime, in iieavly a piiri' stale, is dcfx)- 
sited. 'I'lie unne during thc'-i changes also 
froqiK'iitly deposits iIk- triple ])liosph.it( ; huf, 
ut cording to my reinaiks, the di-positjon of this 
sail is much less ahundanl than iKirin'; the 
transition iioni the lilhic lo the ■jihosplialu- (ha- 
thesis, tr)ibfc hf‘i‘‘allL'>‘ notniMl. As llu' diangt * , 
proceed, the uriii# assumes all the pvoperins ot 
phosphatic iiniK* ; th mi"Ii »\en lo the last, in 
adults, the pi\()^])ln^c oi lune tKi^ision.dly pveilii- 
minates over the (ri])!' hi tliildien 

the oxalate of lime, ^during il*, transition to the 
pliosphales, is often accoinp. lined hy a portion of 
pale cliu -coloured, or ncafly white, htleile ot 
ammonia, ns Avell as by the triple •jiliosplmi** 
of magnesia and ammfhna.” - - Vages 72, 711. 
Attention to these tihenonn na may j)rove of use 
to the practitioner in uriiuiry disorders. 

The fitext Section is occupii’d with the author’s 
observation^f upon lactic acid. This and the 
nearly related acetic acid are developed from the 
auccliarine and the nlbuminoiis, or at least the 

5 'elatinoua form of tho albuminous, prineiph's. 
jactic, acetic, and also the hydrochloric acids 
arc found naturally m tin* stomach; ifnd it is 
only when their (pianCity is excessive that they 
give rise to distressing affections. The chyme, 
as it is formed, or while passing iiit() the duode- 
num, has ail acidulous reaction, owing to the 
proRBuro of these acidulous reducing agents. Jlut 
when^aaaed into tlie (iuodenum, and mixed wi^ 
the hue, the resulting chyle obtains a very wealc 
alkalino reaction. This is Bupposod to arise 
iVom the agency of the basic and other soda salts 
of the bile Bupersaturating the yastrio acids. 
At leaBt, if not rendered absolutely alkaline, th9 
chyme, in passing into chyli, is rendered nuutrah 
“ llicre is reason to believe that the perfectly 
natural condition of &o whole intestinal canal, 
vrith thecxception, perhaps, of thiComciiim, iseithor 
neutral, or occasionally verges towards acidity on 
the one hand» and slight alkalescence on^e 
^ther. When^ thereforo, the contents oLSne 
itotesioli have«eontfuned a Quantity of asld too 
great to be neutralised in the duodenumi they of 
ppuxae enter the inferior portions of l^e ^fdimen- 
tary oansl in a mote or leal acid state^ irhcro 


► hev produce a variety of nuplca'^ant ‘'vmutoms." 
— Page 77. 

ThcbC remarks arc valualflo in relation u> indi- 
gestion, and the disorders so commouls nu nod 


“ In dyspeptic individuals, who pay no atten- 
tmu to dict^, w4 ivcddity in 

the ^,t<)mach and its oObR«^u{inpe!5, the acid Bjid 
u.matiir.d mattCTw d 0 VVj(^f»ed.'tn the priina- vim 


bdiouri. Much di'.tx'ss mid, indeed, vi-ih.nt j upficar to Im ^baotbod itip the system, where 

pains result from aberrations hi this sort in tlm ’ ... -j a — 

digestive functions ; and the greater part of tliis 
distress is often felt moat severely in the emeum. 

It is thus deecribed by Hr. Prout : — 

“Excessive acidity of the ctecum is generally 
accompanied by a dellcicnt secretion of bile ; and 
sometimes by a complete temporary suppression 
of the bilious discharge, apparently from spasmo- 
dic constriction of the common gall-duct, or, it 
may be, of the biliary ducts themselves. In this 
state of things .all individuals feel mon* or less 
uneasiness ; but the point*wo wish to mention is, 
that certain individuals undt‘r these circum- 
stances experience what is called nervous head- 
ache. This species of headache is frociucntly 
accompanied by nausea ; is confined to the fore- 
head; and, when severe, produces complete 
intolcran# of light and sounds, and a state of 
mind bordering on delirium. After a greater, or 
les' period the pain ceases, sometimes quite 
suiiilenly ; and tho remarkable circumstanees to 
he mentioned arc, that this su^en termination 
All 


is preceded by a pf'culiai sensr^^n (sometimes 
accompanied by an jiiulih!e i lielrip" noise) in tho 
region of the g dl-rliictM ; that immediately after- 
wards a gurgling sensation is felt in the upper 
bowels, as if a fluid was ynissing tlirongh them ; 
aud that in a few si'conds, Avhen this lliiid, 
which we Mippox' lo he bile, has reaelied thi’ 
etecuin, the heud.iche at once vanislK's like a 
dream. One of tlie gnatest in>irtyrs to thi-, 
HjiecicH of headache I have evci ‘’•'(n, invariably 
experiences the train of syinjiloins aho-ve de- 
scribed ; and 1 have ivitnc’ssed it in a gn ater or 
less dogret' in many ill'll inees; iiiiUed, I havi* 
expcrieiif efl it m iny own yiersm/’ -J’a,;rs 
7H,7‘). 

It is :i f.iet (»bvi(nis to those of evtwi hut verv 
limited eviieriener, th.ll inlestiiriJ deraiefemcnt'', 
or at lea-'l llusr lennite eon'-eipn nech, show 
themselves moie proniiin'iitly and sevi'rcly in 
different yxirts of the i.iiuil; ami indeed, afti'r 
llie stoni ich and (Inodennin, the (lif]eii>nl ])i)i - 
tioiis of ihe e »lon in to he the se.iL of the nioie 
distie<^sin'.; effect s. Tlni'i we often find yiaiii and 
dispnition, afte: a mtal, in the colon; sonjetiini's, 
as lJh^elverl h\ tin antlioi, they .ne e«»nhn'Tl 1r* 
the CO' uin, hut in otliei instarues, the as» i mlnig 
or descfuditig betray the symptoms. Or tlie 
cfilon, pevha])., theic n no jiart allectej 'n ire 
til (pieiilly than the ti.insvd'se or arch; and in 
sucli eirenmslanees the stomach is often blamed 
for the faults of an oigan, in one sense, at a veiy 
great distanre": thus, we have #t‘eu pi'rsous sul- 
fi'iing in this way attnimtiiig the cause of all 
tlii'ir misery to a faulty stomach; at oni* lime 
acidity, at another /n/e,*with a third ^flatus, are 
each and nil iiceuscd of being the troublesome 
inmates of a dihoidered and over-^eiiRitivc sto- 
mach, Nor is this all : at one time soda, or sonii' 
other of tho antacids ; another, culoint I, and all 
th(‘ variety of mercurials ; while, with a tldrd, 
cordials, biters, and stimulants arc ouch, in^lheir 
turn, invoked to dislodge the imaginary enemy ^ 
but all in vain. Surely we may, with groat 
justice and truth, ttm)ly the observation of Oelsua 
to such pscudo-paffioiogists:— “Ncque croden- 
'um^utique nostris cst, qui, cum in advorsa valo- 
idine vmum aut Irigidam aquam concupiverunt, 
diciarum patrocinium ‘in accusationein non 
mercutia Btomaohi habent.” ( a) If such patien ts, 
instead of tonefying the stomach with a host of 
inappropriate remedies, would turn their atten- 
tion to tho state of the transverse arch of the 
colon, they probably might exporioucc real and 
permanent relief. 

But the crude or ill-concooted aliments are not 
always confined in their effects to the digestive 
organs alone ;' they frequently extend to other 
structures, or even pervade tho whole system. 
Our author observes : 


(g) ldh« i, 8. 


tluv piobiihly tend lo set !as. exciting causes ^f 
(iorliugcmeutH inlbe Becon4ary msaLmilatiug pro- 
eiwsi s. fhe hymptOTjo® from, such com- 

bined dcrungements, like all symphims connected 
with derangements of tho , assimilating organs, 
have more or leas of a periodical character, and 
show themselves in attacks of bilious congestion, 
gout, litliic acid gravel, catarrhal affecstibnB, ague> 
rheumatism, &c., according as cjpo8*ire to cold, 
malariouH influence, iy;c., co-operates with the 
original piediKjiosuioiis, and determines tlieir 
nature,” — IVige 7h. 

Tiiere <Ain be litlh- doubt that a number of tho 
disorders afl'eciing tlu* human body, and often 
looked upon as primary or idiopathic affections, 
arc really and truly sei-undary ones, in a lafge 
itroportion of lUKtunces, rcfl-i^ble to deranged 
or otherwise vitiated ahsnnilation, whether tlie 
primary or secondary form. A knowledge and 
the due*apprerialion of these facts will often 
enable tho^raedtioner to develop the trix? nature 
of the derangement'^, and to treat them with buc- 
eess. Dr. Trout divides the treatment of theso 
disorders, as inch ed is that of most others, into 
the empirical and the raivomil. Thus ho ^ayB*. — 
“Knowledge lounded on ohservaliou and expe- 
rience Niiggests to us the apidiealion of ihoHc 
remedies widt h control the diseased actions pro- 
dueing mjil-asNimilation, such as quinine, and, 
what are called tonics in general; while know- 
ledge* founded on meehnnieal and chemical prin- 
eqiles suggests the emidoyment oi thoRc counter 
ineehaiiieal or chemical c'xpedients which arc 
I'.ilcuhited to iicutrah?:e the effects of mal-asRinii- 
hition, and thus to priwcnt their ^ secondary 
ojiciMlion u])()n the living system. Those two 
i classes of lemt'dies aie quite distinct; and, 
though they gradually run into each other, they 
eaiinoi, e.xf-ept in a lew iiisranees only, bo substi- 
tuted one 1<»1* the other.” — Tage ^^7. 

'rile two ehisses ot remedies above noticed are 
ealeuhitcd to iuUll distimt and, it may be also 
siihl, very different incUeations ; and may be fur- 
ther eoiisnleied as having, at least so far as we 
know, a very different “modus operaixdi,” and, 
thi'refoie, piove much mou* eilicaeicms when 
admiriisleri d seprovd* ///, than when assocAated in 
p/iii) UHirratii ill rouihniatioii. 

W'Jien (lerailgemeiiLof th.e primary assimilation 
is attended w'itli ihe aevelopinciit of acidity, the 
first ohjeet slionhl hi’ to traee llie cause, and its 
nature, which gives rise to this syniptom — “ that 
is,” as our author observe-, “ w’e have to inquire 
W'hcther the eause lu’s chietly in the stomach 
itself, and consists ot inflaiumatory exeitemeiit, 
or of inert ly debility of tliat organ ; or whether 
the e inse lies in the iiifliimimitory action or other 
disease of some remote organ, more especially of 
th(' hepalic, sysli'm ; or of one of the great ner- 
vous eenires. Wlieu tins point has been satis- 
faclorily detevmiiK'd, the a))pliciition of the 
ajiproprmte treatment 1^, for the most part, conp- 
paiaLively L‘as\. Thus, if the cause lies princi- 
pally in the stottincdi itself, and the symptoms 
denote an infiimnnitory tendency, the due admi- 
niMtiatmn of local blood-letting, Stc., will be 
fouml bcnieflrial ; if mere irritation bo indicated, 
sedutiV(>s, us the hydrocyanic ai'id, various tonics, 
&c., will be fhmid useful. If the cause be chiefly 
remote, as iiijBic hepatic system, the eiimloyment 
of means calculated to remove inflammatory or 
passive congestion, a% mercury and other deop* 
BtruentR, wi^l be indicated. It the cause be 
oigaidc disease, and^uch organic disease Uo deep 
ill tho system, as in one of the great nervous 
centres, very little beyond palliatives pan be 
advantageously employed; and it becomes as 
much our duty^n the one hand, to avoid impto* 
per remedies, as it is on the other to mitigsto, aii 
&r as we are able, the severity of the prevalent 
symptoms. Such are the points to be Inquired 
into in the treatment. of these derangeMfite— - 
points quite distinct in ^oir character* 

(to be BODt&&QsA) 
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medical HERESIES— the HOllCBOPA. 

PATHIC SYSTBH. 

THi«oi«neo medicine, like rdi^tm, alxmnde 
■with aecte,' which, instead of piomotiiw the heit 
intensts of the ‘ihealing art," haw been instru- 
mental in arresting its progress. Men in ell 
ages haw sought atter fame, and the heresiarcht 
ofmedicine, both ancient and modem, wmedoubt- 
less anxious that their names should be engraved 
in ;< eternal brass" when they promulgated new 
doctrines in refer^oe to diseases and their treat- 
ment Medicine, we admit, dfers a wide cirell 
in wtaA thought can ramble, but it is a circle 
in which true philosophers have only now and 
then bee|^ fonndg and these have speculated with 
cautioi^upon aul^eoU confessedly absttuse. 

Every founder of a medical sect would doubt- 
less world suppose him a phUoaopher; 

and, if wild theories were sufficient to make men 
eo, ^e fathers of the empiric, pneumatic, 
in^nodio, dogmatic, and all other sects, are cn- 
ttried to this illustrious appeUation. Philosophy, 
however, repudiates such men as her children, 
and unhesitatingly pronounces them « wolves in 
sheep s clothing/' The doctrines of medicai 
* heresiarchs have had, in general, no real con- 
nection with science, neither were they intended 
to promote its interests ; hence tliey flourish for 
a time, and then cease to produce any other feel- 
ings in men's minds than those of pity or con- 
tempt. ^ 

We iwe not surprised that in the early periods 
of the histoy of medicine gross errors should 
abound. The light of the morning had only then 
appear^ m a faint streak upon the mountain- 
tops, which, while it foretold the coming day, 
was not sufficient to enable the pilgrims of 
science to keep in the right path. But, now that 
the light has increased, there can be but little 
axoime made for those whb disregard the way- 
mark, of truth. Yot, in thew modem times, the 
%tfM Of medicine are as numerous as in the days 
when It was asserted and believed that reason 
WM of more value in combating disease than 
bolide experience. Empiricism now flourishes 
in the xmdst of nations where the minds of the 
pwple have been enlarged and polished by 
^ucation, and they immolate themselves as 
will^ly on the altars of quackery as the be- 
mghted Hindoo casts himself beneath the wheels 
of the car of Juggernaut. 

And this Mlf-immolation i. not induced by a 
deception eo refined ae to render persone of 
prdmarjr oapacity incapable of detecting it, but, 
m the majonty of instance., by doctrines (if 
dortrinee tb^ may be called) which are so pal- 
pably sbturd as to make it almom an impossi- 
Wity theft anyone should be mMd by them. 

qneckery is chmeteriaed by its un- i 
blushing impudence, whfa^ perhaps, is the grand 
cause of iu popularity. f ' * 

• P*** the present, the absurditiee of 

lai^athy and hydropathy, in order that we may 
aotiw more t» Unine the modern idedieel heresy 
o Hehnemann. It ie entitled to eepeoUd consi- 
CTation at ^ present moment, in eoneequenee of 
the death of Sergeant Warren from homcecqiatliie 
teMtoent. About January last he exhibited a 
tendmey to paraijwi,, Mftenlag of 

me team. Two homcBopathtodoctore were called 


m, and administered their infinitesimal doses. 
The day before the sergeant's death Sir Pliilip 
Cramptoii and Dr. Adams were summoned to 
attend him, and they declared liis recovery im- 
possible. They agreed also in attributing his 
sudden decline to the treatment he had received. 

The old aphorism says that ".two witnesses are 
sufficient to hang a man if they were adequate 
to damn a system, then the fate of infinitesimal 
doses is sealed in Ireland. Wo fear, however, 
judging from the past, that this will not be the 
case, but that individuals of high rank and edu> 
cation will still continue to uphold so absurd a 
system. And what is homceopathy? It is a 
modem science whose* fundamental dogma is 
**Bimilia similibus curantur," or, to use the 
words of Hahnemann, ** every real remedy pro- 
duces in the healthy the same sort of malady it 
would cure in the diseased." Supposing that 
belladonna will cure scarlet fever, or p^^ducc an 
eruption somewhat similar to it ; that opium will 
subdue colics pictonum, when its ordinary effect 
is to induce constipation ; that a powerful stroke 
of electricity g|[ll cause paralysis, moderately 
applied will alleviate this disease ; why should 
drugs be administered in one form, viz., that of 
infinitesimal doses ? It is an absurdity to ima- 
gine that a millionth or quadrillionth part of a 
grain can make any impression on such a com- 
plaint as that under which Sergeant Warren 
laboured ? A correspondent some time since, in 
alluding to the absurdities of this system, re- 
marked that the usual dose of chalk and other 
stronp medicines is a decillionth of a groin. Now, 
a dccilUon takes G1 figures for its enumeration ; 
when brought into tens it requires 63 figures, 
viz., 68,000 octillions ; and as the earth, at a spe- 
cific gravity of three, weighs about 3248 trillions 
of tons, to mix it in bulk would require about 
17 quintillion times the weight of our earth to 
mix with one grain of medicine. The following 
wul give some idea of a quintillion :^A watch 
ticks^five times in two seconds, or 160 times in a 
minute,^ which amounts to 78,840,000 times in 
a year. Yet it will take above 13,000 trillions 
of years to tick a quintillion times ; and this is 
more than two trillion times as long as the human 
race has existed; for a watch will only tick 
473,040,000,000 in 6000 ycors. We leave our 
readers to conceive, if they can, what all these 
figures mean, and what good can be accom- 
plished by the administration of the quintil- 
lionth part of a grain of the most powerful 
medicine ! 

But it has been said that homoeopathists have 
been successful in the treatment of diseases. 
Granted, when diseases yield to mere attention 
to diet. There are few judicious practitioners 
who isrill not agree that there ore njmy cases in 
which the administration of drugs would do more 
harm than good, and in such complaints they 
attend chiefly to the diet ggd habits of the pa- 
tient. But whoever hoped, except the disciples 
of Hahnemannf*to overoome paralysis by such C; 
mode of procedure? It is a disease which re- 
quires in its .treatment the highest exercise of 
medical skill, and he who trifles with his pa- 
tient by administering remedies as inert as 

patience and water-gruel" muat be either 
grossly ignorant or hopelessly insane. 

The mental weakness of the unfortunate bar- 
rister whose death is attributed {p homceopatblo 
treatment is entitled to our piyr* Probably it 
was induced by the disease with which he was 
affboted, and henoe he was led to trust himself in 
the hands of those who chose rather to follow the 
practice of a modem medical heresy, than use 


the means sanctioned by experience. 'Ihc un- 
fortunate gentleman has paid the penalty of his 
mistake, and we hope that his iriends have 
nothing to lay to their charge that the celebrated 
practitioners, who arrived too late to be of aervice 
to the patient, were not summoned before. 

The system of homoeopathy is one^'in which 
many^of its advocates put no ^th. While they 
pretend to give their patients infinitesimal doses, 
they in many instances, sub rosa, aftiuiniiter foil 
doses of the most powerful medicines. 

Chemistry has been more than a match for 
this cunning, and through its instrumentality 
hypocrisy has been exposed and denounced. A 
few more such exptkures, and a few more deaths 
of persons in high* places from homoeopathic 
treatment, will consign the system to the list of 
those medical heresies whose glory is departed. 
Venial cito dies. 


THE NECESSITY OF REFORM IN 'THE 

UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAM- 

BRIDGE. 

The members of the medical profession, as a 
class, have hitherto had little connection with 
the two ancient Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Medicine, and those sciences 
more immediately connected with it, have lan- 
guished in these renowned schools, and few 
destined to practise the ftealing art have, in con- 
sequence, thought it worth while to pass through 
the courses appointed at these places for ob- 
taining degrees. 

'Ihe two imiversities have appeared incapabN 
of advancing with the spirit of ^hc tiqies, and 
antiquated systems arc still in the ascendant. 

It is a lamentable fact that modem sciences 
are almost totally neglected in these institu- 
tions ; classics and mathematics being the prin- 
cipal things to which supreme attention is paid. 
While the whole world is advancing, a dreary 
stagnation seepis to have taken pla<^ on the 
banks of the Isis and the Cam. We admit 
that the 'classics and mathematics are im- 
portant brimchel.^ of education, but these should 
not exclude physics, chemistry, anatomy, and 
natural history. The great mistake, in re- 
ference to our univetsities, is the keeping them 
almost exclusively for the education of the 
clergy of tho cstabliAicd church. The day 
has long passed away since tho priesthood 
were the solo conservators of learning, hut 
they still retain all the emoluments of the uni- 
versities, and seem at present little disposed to 
allow secular members of the scientific world to 
sharp with thorn the hon6Urs and rewards which 
Oxford pnd Cambridge can bestow. The publio 
are becoming sensible of the injustice and foUy 
of such conduct, and the time is at hand when 
they will demand an act of justice towards the 
scientific world. 

. A recent writer in “ The British and Foreign 
Quarterly Review " has drawn atteution/o thia 
subject, and has endeavoured to prove that, not- 
withstanding the supreme attention whkh Ox- 
ford and Cambridge give to claasiosl llteratme, 

'it was never in Eng^d at so low afi ebb. Tlie * 
author says, ** The experience of pnUieben is«> ' 
sures us, with all the certainty of parllaiiMMltirT 
returns, that the classical writers of antiquity 
not now read m this oountrj, The twe gaiet ' 
houses formerly devoted to these pablioal&iiiieafef v 
extinct. Priestly ceaseft in 1828i. and Valpy'ln 
1834 ; and since thfen there have^>0en atmo|^-|io 
classical publications, apart foom eohooUliQelA 
Booksellers are not applied to for the entile 
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inWj ainve ox tiie extent of our duties, wc beg to 
state Uiol: likNt muon contains a population of 16,724, 
and w - sioa of about 53,600 acres. It is twenty 
mUes m length, and the rate of remuneration per 
egSS is about 2s. We apprehend that the board will 
fiamsdiately advertise for fresh medical officers, as 
tiiere appears no disposition among the elected 
guardians to do us justice. We therefore throw 
omrselvea upon you, geutlemen, with the full con- 
ukdion that yon will show the w^ld how ready you 
ale to accord to the profession, of which you are 
members, that countenance and support which it 
hagm right to claim at your hands. 

rcD^aid, gentlemen, your faithful serTants, 
CUARjhBfi liBADDON, 

« , W. TodpWhitb, 

The Deputation of the Medical Officers of the 
Upton-on-Sevem 'Union. 


THE INUTILITY OF NON-MEDitAL CO- 

RONERS. AND AN EXTRAORDINARY 
-VERDICT, 

[To the Editor of the Medical Times.] 

Bib, — On Monday, the 3 rd inst., a coroner’s in- 
quest was held before John Charslcy, Esq., coroner, 
Beaconsfteld, Bucks, on the body of Mrs.fAvcry, of 
Radnagb, who died in childbed. 

The nrst witness was Mrs. Neil, who was engaged 
to nurse deeeased. She deposed as follows ; — De- 
ceased was taken in labour about five o'clock in the 
xnoming of Friday, the 30 th of June; pains con> 
tinued ul day and following night ; I)rcaine much 
Stronpfet following day; at three o'clock p.m.iukI- 
urife was sent for ; she came ahoui four o’clock, an 
hour alter ; the deceased was then in .strong labour , 
waters broke out about five o’clock sume ( ’veiong; 
copious hemorrhage now comnieneed; strong labour 
pains continued regularly ; at seven o'clock fainting 
fits, sobbing, yawnings, .and j.ictltatioTiK continued 
for three hours, and about eleven o’clock she evpired 
undelivered. 

The coroner then asked Mr. Hastings, surgeon, of 
Btokenchurch, who was present ul the iiniuest, if 
he should like to ask the witness any question ? 

Mr. Hastings said to the w'itness : Have you any 
idea of the quantity of blood which deceased lost ?- 
She replied that there was more lost th-aii ever she 
had been in the habit of seeing any other woman 
lose ; the bed was saturated with il, and the midwife 
was covered with it also. 

Did the blood come away with each jiain, or was il 
a ooxitinual drain ? — Came copiously with each pain, 
but still kept oozing. 

The coroner here interpostd, and said ih.it he 
could not allow Mr. Hastings to ask siinli ([uestions, 
as they tended to crimliialc the woman wliu attended 

her. 

Mr. Hastings said, what was the tiscof n questing 
him to question the witness if he was not .illowi d 
to ask her questions bearing upon the case .it issui’ ’ 

Coroner: Your questions arc too much to the 
point ! 

You may guess Mr. llaslinga* reply to such a silly 
obaervation. 

At last the coroner said he did not at all uiidoi- 
stand the nature of the casf I and it was very cMdcnt 
he did not wish to be enlightened thereon. 

Mrs. White, of Blcdlow Ridge, the midwife, was ! 
next examined, and, as a sample of her evidence and 
obetetrio abilities, 1 msy just state that, when the 
cmrbner asked her if she saw any symptoms in the 
deooaaad calculated to alarm hor, she replied 
*'Moner* although hemorrhage and syncop<* hud 
oonthiued for three hours, ushering the patient into 
an untimely grave. O save me from such pseudo- 
midwives 1 

Mr. Lockwood, surgeon, assistant to Mr. Hastings, 
was examined next: Was called at twelve o’clock 
Sunday night to visit the deceased; arrived at about 
a quarter of an hour after being called, and found 
tbe deceased dead f CooldAot {lositively say what wus 
>be cause of deceased** d^th unless he made a poai- 
morim examination. Hod hs been earlier in attend- 
ance he would have attempted to d<fliver the de- 
ceased. and very possibly mve saved both mother 
and child. 

Still the coroner refhsed to allow a post-moriern 
examination! 

The coroner then summed tip the evidence to 
the lury, but overlooked the sdlgediB’s avidener ; 
and he suggested to the jury that, in his opinion, 
the deceaswdied from ** protracted labour" . which 
suggestion the jnry^ave as their verdict. 

Now, Sir, 1 peesuine that emnment, either in a 
mgal ox forenMa senssi is uselsai; hutlmayjnst 


remark that it seems somewhat strange to find that 
the admitted ignorance of the coroner as to the na- 
ture of the case should have given place so soon, 
in summing up the evidence to the jury, to the 
wisdom of a Solon anfl the forensic abilities of a 
Taylor and a Thompson. His stubbornness in 
not permitting a post mortem examination, and his 
ignorance of.tne cdse, evince decidedly the impro- 
priety of non-medical coroners acting in a judicial 
capacity in such oases, and calls loudly fbr reform. 
The 6 and 7 William IV., c. 86, shows that the prin- 
ciple particularly to be inquired into is, ein|)hatically, 
** the oause of death.’* 13ut in this case it appears 
to me that the cause was not arrived at, as protracted 
labour in this case is more like the icault of the 
cause than the cause itself. Be that as it may, the 
sworn testimony of the surgeon was set aside as to 
the most likely way of arriving at the true cause. 

Deceased was about thirty- three years of age, and 
had previously eight children. 

Bince writing the above, Mr. Hastings and Mr. 
Lockwood, at the request of deceased’s husband and 
relatives, have made a post-mortem examination. 
Externally the inner parts of the thighs were much 
abraded, the labia pudenda swollen and much con- 
tused, and covered with blood. On making an 
cxiiminatiuii per vatfinam^ the os uteri was found 
fully dilated, and child’s head considerably advanced, 
slightly jireasiuj; upon Uie |ierineura, with face 
towards the left sacroiliac synchondrosis. *011 
making an opening into the abdomen, the peri- 
Unicum and bowels appeared natural ; womb in its 
propi'i xdace ; when cut into the child was found in 
;i ii.itural pobiti^, head presenting as abovi- stated ; 
uo liquor ainnii in the cavity of the uterus ; plaecnta 
orcupyiug the superior and lateral portion of the 
uterus; a considerable portion of il was detached; 
slumaeii healthy ; luiigH healthy ; heart destitute oi 
any blood, though iffa healthy state. Did notdeeru 
it necesRary to exatnine into the case any lurlher, as 
it appeared that sufficient cause was found in the 
detachment of the placenta to account for the 
woman’s death. This must have given occasluii 
to the protracted hemorrhage, and to a certainty 
caused the lauicntahlc result of the ea^e. 

It will now be for you, Mr. Editor, and the public 
generally, to judge of the merits and demerits of the 
vciflict which the coroner schooled the jury into, 
and say whether the coroner did his duty in f)iohibit- 
ing a post- 7 nor(tiHi examination and totally casting 
aside the evidence of Mr. Lockwood. 

I have just been informed that, after the inquest 
was over, the corouei called in Mrb. White, the 
ibid wife who, by- thc-by, is a most illiterate woman — 
and .mutually e(>inpliniented her, and told her that 
shc^ad flonc all she could, and no hlame was at- i 
tuened to her ! .Now, Sir, arc* illiteiate and ignorant 
women to he tolerated to take into their hauds the ] 
lives of her Maiest^’s subjects in ihi.s inuniRT r — aitd j 
are equally ignorant coroners (us to medical sub- 
jects) to be allowed to give the preference to the | 
evidence of thche “ monsters in the shape of , 
women” to rcgularly-qualiKcd medical men Does i 
this not call fur public animadversion and invesliga- i 
tion ? Fiat JiiM'iTiA. 


MR. .TAMES DIRT) ON MEDICAL REFORM. 

[Mr. Bird i.s wdl known to tlic profession as 
one of the honorary secretaries of tho National 
Association ; and w'e have considered his evi- 
dence heforc the I’arli amentary Committee on 
Medical Registration as sufficiently important to 
j ustify republiciition. — En . ] k 

James Bird, Esq., Examined. 

Y"ou are a member of the National Institute of 
Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery in London ? — ^ 
I am. 

AVhen was j^hat instituted ?— Tlie National In- 
stitute was established between two and three 
years ago; 1 have not the exact date. 

What is the governing body of that institute i 
A president, three yiee-presideiits, and a council. 

What is its object The object is to promote 
a high standard of education for t}\p general 
practitioners in medicine, surgery, and mid- 
wifery. 

The general practitioners, you call them ?— 
General practitioners. 

As contradistinguished from physieians and 
surgeons?— As oontradiAtinguished from phy*> 
sicians and surgeons purely considered. 

Is there a modiool school for that puspote be«* 


longing to the National Boetitute U 

not. 

'\^xat office do you nold in the National In- 
stitute ? — 1 am a member of the council. 

How does the National Institute propose to 
effect its object of raising tho standard of educa- 
tion ? — By advocating ara promoting the neces- 
sity of an efficient medical knowledge on the 
part of the general practitioners, and am. efficient 
amount of surgical knowledge, and also a know- 
le^9 of the practice of midwifery. 

Does it anticipate effecting those objects only 
by advocacy? — It possesses no pbwer beyond 
that of a voluntary as.sociation at the pr&ent 
moniont ; it has no power to compel candidates 
for its office.s to undergo any examination, at 
present. ^ 

Does it issue anr certificate of prancicncy to 
those who come betoro it ?— Not at all. , 

Is there any examination ? — ^ITiere is no exa- 
mination at present. 

It is a mere association for the purpose of dis- 
seminating its principles ?— -For the purpose of 
disseminating its principles. 

Calling the public attention to tho necessity 
of a higher standard of education for general 
liracytioiiers ?'"-Y'es, and likewise for obtaining 
a charter of incorporatioii for those gentlemen 
w'ho practise generally in medicine, surgery, and 
' midwifery. 

What powers do you propose to take in that 
charter? — Tlio power of licensing all future ge- 
neral practitioners in medicine, surgery, and 
midw'ifory. 

Upon what conditions and under what pre- 
liminary precautions do you propose in tliis 
eluirter to grant those li^ences — After a certain 
pi'iiod of study has been gone through by the 
candulates, aiul a te.st by examination. 

J>o you jiropose tliat the body shall liavtf power 
to lueserihe the course of stud)’^ iVir candidates ? 
— Unquestionably. 

And also to jiresrribo tho eourse of examina- 
tion ?— Evaetiy so. 

So fill n.M you report to examination, to test tho 
proHen-ney of tho purtits In all departments 
uf mi (111 ml and surgical knowledge. 

Have you made much advance, in your con- 
sideralion, nf the terms upon wduc^^ the charter 
Fhould be granted' — Me sent in, in connection 
WMth the Soei(*ty of Apothecuries upon a former 
ocea.sion, the heads of a charter, such as would 
be aceepttble to tiie general iiraotitioiieis of this 
eoimtry. ^ 

Y'ou snj: such ns would be acceptable to the 
general practitioners of thi.s country ; have you 
taken any ineans to a.scorfiiui wlu thor it vvould 
be aeroptable to them or not ^ — Wi* have. 

Have you had any correspondt'nco with tho 
praotitioncrs in different places throughout 
England ? — V’^ory considerable eorrespondeuec. 

And the cliarter, the heads of which you have 
proposed in connection W’ith the »Society of Apo- 
thecaries. is such as, from the, information 
and correspondence you have had, you think 
would be generally acceptable ? — I think it 
would. 

^ Have you extended your correspondence upOn 
this subject beyond England, to Scotland and 
Ireland? — Wc have not; "in the first instance, an 
Association of General Practitioners was formed; 
it had its origin in 1 844 that association uum- 
beierl between 4000 find 5000 persons by a 
voluntary enrolment, at the end of twelve or 
eighteen months or perhaps two years, when 8ir 
James Graham withdrew his medical bills one 
after the otiier ; when the last was withdrawn^ it 
was considered desirable to keep up the organi- 
sation of tho general praotitionerB in medieuie, 
surgery, and midwifery, and con»?quentlT the 
association deputed its powers to a National In- 
stitute, resoTTiug to the council of the Natioi^ 
Institute the power of oalling upon the 
body of fhe National Association upon 
emergencies that might arise, when their opt** 
nions were required. ^ \ 

Does the National AMOoiatioi^ still exist IrrXt 
does. « , - 

Ha« it Bay meeting lUYei ; a speoiel mentis 
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ing of the ooDamittee of the National Association 
and of the honorary aeoretaries was called about 
a month or six weeks ago. 

Not a meeting of the aesoeiation itself ?— No. 

How .many members aro there in the National 
Institute* as distinguished from the National 
Association ?— Between 1500 and 1000 have re- 
turned tllfeir Bohedulos. 

How many were there in the former body ?— 
Between 4000 and 5000. 

In what way aro the council appoititi*d ? — 
They are anointed by the votes of tlie members 
of InstilRite. 

they elected annually ?— The council is 
elected, for three years, one-third going out of 
oli^e annually. ^ 

Who q^ccts the president ? — The president was 
elected at the public meeting; it is provided 
under the by-laws thaf the president shall be 
olectod by the council. 

Have you any means of taking the opinions of 
the association ?— We have ; we send papers of 
the transactions to every nieniber of the Insti- 
tute, and we have occasionally published ad- 
dresses to them upon any matters of imijortauce, 
and have asked their opinions. 

Have you received anHwers to those copiniii- 
nications from the body to whom they li:iv<' 
been addressed ? — We have, in many instaiiees, 
in very considerable numbers. 

So that you thiiik you have the means of 
speaking conclusively us to tlie opinions oi the 
body ?— 1 believe so. 

Has thut charter, in the form in which yon 
have digested it into heads in eonneetion n ilh 
the Apothecaries’ lSoei(*tv, been Hivl)iuitt(‘d to ilie 
individual members of fhe bofly - — 'I’lnit ehaiLer 

has. 

'i'o the National Institute ? — \'es. 

And*to the National Ashocnitiou r — And to the 
National Assrieintiou also. 

Are all the memhers ot tlie National TTiMitute 
'members of tjir National vVsHoeialion ? J lit' 
lieve they nre ; hut several members havc’.ioimd 
the National lustitnti' who did not jfuii the as- 
socintioii in th(‘ lirsr instance*. 

I’he lieads ol the cliarti'r have b»*eii submit fed 
to U])wards of oOlKi «;en(‘riil prael itioners in 
England?--! slicmld '•ay st). Tliose heads ol tin* 
charter have been pubhslu'd repeatedly m \:i- 
rioiis periodieals, and they havo l^cen hetorc the 
protession lor a considerable lengtli oi time, and 
1 should coiuanve that tlie piimiplt's upon which 
the chuilor ol iiicor])orali(in shoi jd be granted to 
the general practitioners are pietiy nwll nndei- 
stood at the present moment by thi' jirotession. 

Have the heads ul^tiie ehaitcr b' en s]i('cially 
eomiuunicalcd to the members oi theNalionul 
Institute and the* National Assoei.itioj^ ?— I can- 
not say that a copy was sent to ('very individual 
member, though iriuilly believe it was. 

Was it intended to be so It was uiKjuosiion- 
ably. 

Are the members of .tin' National Institute 
and the members of the Association so widely 
disseminated over England us to represent very 
fully the opinions of tli 4 f general iiraetitioiicrs in 
hH parts ot the country ? — I should say so, as- 
suredly. • 

And in respect of the communications you 
have received, and from all those which you 
liave not received as implying acquiosecnce, you 
say that you consider the heads of that charter 
as genisrally acceptable to the general prac- 
titioners of England? — ^1 should say so, cer- 
tainlyV there may bo some matters of detail 
upon whidi some little diiforeuces of opinion 
may arise* but I should say the principles of Uic 
charter of incorporation aro undorstood and 
agreed on. • * 

Have you in your posscAsion a copy of the 
heads of the charter A oopy of suggostious we 
have; but the ohartef at uie present moment 
can scaroely be said to be in exlstengp ; at least 
it is not a complete dooument ; the heads of the 
charter are in existence. 

Have you thpm with you hftve. 

Have you any objeoticai to ssommumoate them 
to the eemmittee i^htept. 


The committee understood you to say that 
4000 or 5000 professional men had returned 
their schedules ? — Not so many have returned 
their schedules. 

Will you explain to ihf cominitttcc wluit you 
mean by the phrase, “ returned their sclu'dalcH”? 
—From 2000 to 3000 returned schedules which 
hod reference to tho charter. There was u pub- 
lic meeting called by public advertlsimicnt, 
which advertisement was as follows ;— ** A public 
meeting of tluj Association of Ocncral Fruc- 
tiLi(nier8 in Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery, 
will bo held at tho Jlanovor-squnre Rooms, on 
Friday next, to which every general practitioner 
is specially invited, for the purpose of receiving 
the report of the jirovisional eommittc'e, and 
adopting such resolutions ther(*on as may he 
d(‘('nied expedient. Mi^ Pemnington to be re- 
quested to lake the chair.” 

How long hefoiu the meeting was that nd* 
vcrliHeiiieiit issued?— It is dated the 7th of 
March, 1815. # 

The mc'eting was to be licld wdieu?— The 
meeting was to be held oa the l ltli of March. 

That would only bring the goiieial ijraclilioiiora 
of London together, would it r— Iripiese days of 
laijroad cominuiiicatiou it did more; about 1000 
gentlemen assembled ; tluU for tlie medical pro- 
lession is an iniuieiise iiu'etiiig. 

Wlint was hud beloie that lueetiiig ?— The 
repoit of the provi'-ioiial eouuuitPt'e. 

uluit siihjeet r — Tlu subjta f. -was, first, 
sliouing till' oig.'uii/ itloii (if lh(' :i‘sS()( i.itioif ; it 
show( d all the vatious liodn s thaf had hf'cn in 
('\isT< nee heinre, and whiLh wen nu rg« d int(» 
tills oii(‘ laig( iisso! latioM, Tlie Ihitisli .ledic.il 
Assoeuunni and iniiiij otlu'i- oiiu'd it; hut, 
llie most iinp(ji taut event it tin-, piruul 
wa. the ie.soliit*ou adopted by tin* Assui Kit( d 
A}>othe( aiU's and Surgeon Apothee.o'u s (d 1812 ; 
tiny passed a resohiiioii tliat tliey 'lioxdd ( o- 
operate with its tosceuri, by uniting our dlorrs, 
i‘(>mni()ii objci ts. Ferliaps 1 slioiild .state that 
the origin ol .ill this was a iiuetiiig on tlie 7tli ol 
J >eeeinl)> r, 1 M 1 ; it was eonvi ni'd on the n ipn- 
sitiou of Ki\tv-two geullemcn ]U'iietising gi ne- 
nilly ill tlie ( ily ol WeslmiiistLr and in the 
boKiMgh ol MiU'vlehojie. There was .i stiing nf 
itsulutioiis piopijsed Hi the 'Heeling in I )(‘i'('inbof, 
L' 1 1 , till lust was, “ ri il this nil eting is de- 
eidnily ot opinion, that, piiurlo the jiassing of 
auN bill foj the leguhition of the juaetiie (jf 
nn dieuie and surgci _\ , it is of the utmost ini- 
poitajiCL to IhcMuten st4 o( the pviblie that the 
g( neral pKulitioners ot inedieini', surgery, and 
midwifery should lie legally recognised, and 
placed ill an independent position, and that 
the Eveeutive < loveinnieiit he respectfully and 
eai’iustly reipu'sted to suspend the lurlhei 
eoiisideiation uf the hill laid before Farliaiin'iil 
'll the elosi' (.if hist 8('ssi ui, till this object hai 
been attained.” Tlic second resolution leLited 
to tho formation of an association for that pur- 
pose. The third was, “That this a.ssoeialiori 
use its best elforts to obtain a eompleh' organiza- 
tion of the gi'iieral praclitiouerH, lor the jiurpose 
of petitioning for a charter ot ineorjioration, to 
bi' Haiietioneil by an aei of Parliament ; and for 
taking 8uch| other ntepB as circumstances may 
from time to time render neccSBary for the pro- 
tection of their interests/' Tlie fourth resolution 
was, *‘That the Society of Apothecaries be 
solicited to co-operate xvith this association in 
furtherance of the objeetH of tho fdnncr reso- 
lutionH.” I may state that the object in view 
in soliciting the Society of Apothecaries to co- 
operate with the association in petitioning for a 
oharter of incorporation for general practitioners 
arose from tho fact that tho Apotheoarios* So- 
ciety poaseseod an act of Parliament which was 
to bo subverted, or the powers of that act to bo 
very considerabl^f interfered with, by Sir James 
Gr^am's original bill ; and it was deemed essen- 
tial that the co-operation of the Society of 
Apothecaries should bo obtained on behalf of 
the general practitioners, because it implied a 
surrender of Uioee powers to a new ineorporation ; 
at that meeting a ^visional CKnnjaittee of thirty- 
one members* witb powsi to iMid' to 


was formed ; in a Tory short time, within the 
period of tho 7th day of Decemb(?r, IK44, and 
tlic 14th of March, 1845, a period of betwoou two 
and three mouths, upwards of 1000 geuth'men 
had not only enrolled themselves memhcTH, but 
actually assembled at tho Hanover -sijiqp-o 
Rooms, in consequence of the advertUemeut to 
wliii'h I liavo adverted. We had at that time 
various district associations ; there was on asso- 
ciation in tho borough of Finsbury ; there was an 
association ot general practitioners in medicine, 
surgery, and midwifery, in tho T^wer Hopilets 
division of the metropolis ; and thero was another 
at KoiiHingtoii and Chelsea ; all those associations* 
having a common object with the lifr^er meeting 
held on th(' 14 til of March, merged into it, and 
added to tho committoo their own presidents and 
vice-prosidSntb and ohicials, making one larj^o 
cuminittrfo, coiiipoHcil of the oilicers of tho dif- 
ferent loctd Qsfiof iations ; to that meeting there 
was submitted the plan for n College uhGeusral 
Practitioiu'rs ui Mcdiciiu', Sprgorj^ and Mid- 
wifery, and it proposed certain members to be 
incorporated in tin* tirst inslani’c. Perhaps I 
may exjdain why it was that they sought for a 
charier of incorporation, and a sepa^'ate and 
iiidependqpl college ; it arose from the fact that 
there are a numbertbf persons practising m this 
country us general praclilioncrs, undiT various 
(piahtieations ; W(* understand a legally ipialificd 
g(‘noral practitioiu'r to be a person who possesses 
a dijilonia of the College of Surgeons, and, like- 
wise, a licence of the Society of Apcdhccaries ; 
l)ut it has so liappened lluiL Scotch graduates 
nnd Irish graduates, and meiuherb of the Colh'gc 
of Surgeons who arc not also licentiates of the 
Society of Apothcc&noH, and licentiates of the 
Apothecaries'^ Society w'ho are not mrinbors of 
tlie Collegf' of Surgeons, are all practising in- 
(h^cvimiuately, as general pracutioiicrs in this 
country, in medimne, surgc'ry, and midwifery; 
win reas the law, as it at present stands, provides 
tliut any one who prnotis('s as an apothecary in 
England or Wales ought to ^lossess n licence of 
the S«iciety of Apotheearii's ; tin* object was, 
after a great deal of eonsidorulion, to collect into 
one fold, ns it wt re, all tlioK* gnith'nicii wlio 
W'd’c practising under these dilJcrent proicssional 
(pialitiealious ; to eolhict them into one college, 
111 the til fit instance ; to incorporate iheiii, and, 
as th(*y Avere far to(j numciuiis to prosecute or to 
c(mip('l to conforiii to the hiw, to confer, by 
enrolling them in this new lu.'-titutiou in the tirst 
instance, an indemnity lor the past, on the e.on- 
ditioii that lAdei iIms charter, and bimctioni'd 
by an aet ol 1‘ailiaiuent, wo should have the 
jiower to provide security for the future. 

Uy^ security, you mean a ijroper security ior 
iho good education and adequate instruction of 
th(' persons tlK'reafter to jiractise as general 
practitioners, and for the suppression of any 
person as a jiraetitf^rier who had not obtuinetl a 
certiticate, and had not received the proper in- 
struction ? — Yes ; tho result was, that a series of 
resolutions w’ore proposed and seconded, and 
carried, 1 may almost say unanimously, at that 
meeting; among them is this, “Tliat the volun- 
tary enrolment of nearly 1000 general practitioners 
from all parts of tho kingdom as members of this 
association, witliin the short period of throe 
months, exceeds in numerical strength any me- 
dical association that has boon formed in this 
country, and demonstrates a unanimity of pur- 
pose hitherto deemed unattainable by the medical 
profession ; it is accordingly resolved, that ^is 
association do beuooforth adopt the lit^f * Ihe 
National Association of General Practitionom 
Medioiue, Surgery, and*Midwifery.' ” ThatmvOT 
the name ; then it st^es, and I wish particularly 
to draw the attention of the committee to this 
important fact* tliat connected with the objects 
which both the National Association and ^e 
Nationfd Institute have had in view was this : 
that from tho very commencement* among >tbe 
earliest resolutions passed* it advocated the ne- 
cesaity of a separate and ind^endent charter of 
ioeoiiporation far the generdTpraotitioomt the 
following resedution was paseed at this neetUig* 
Mrii JMlwiUy seoondad tt: **TheiiMeting 
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they were in a fit condition to be removed ; and, 
furthermore, it was complained that two detached 
houses not included in the plan and licence of 
sossions had been opened by Dr. Bompass for 
the reo^tion of one patient in each. A patient 
named £vely« who, it appeared, was a gentleman 
of birth and education, stated to the visitors that 
he had been subjected to very harsh treatment 
and abusm language by the keepers of the 
asylum; tnat he had requested the use of a 
common prayer-book, which had been denied to 
him; that a letter to a visiting justice had been 
intercepted anfi prevented reaching its destina^ 
tion ; that, under pretence that he was violent, 
he had been forcibly thrust into the strong room, 
his hands placed in handcuffs, his shoes taken 
frodi him» and he waS there left to stand or lie 
upon the mne flooring until night, whenlke was 
dragged to his bed, and fastenid in it by an iron 
chain, abd remained chained down until the 
morning. Another patient, whom the visitors 
direotecl to be discharged, as they thought he 
had been improperly detained, complained that 
ho had been kept there a year and a half, and 
had been vexatiousiy refused permission to walk 
in the garden and shrubberies, but had been told 
that he might walk in the country, which was 
not what he desired, as, under the circumsttdices 
of his being an inmate of the insane establish- 
ment, he felt hurt at meeting persons to whom 
he was known. 

The chairman said this establishment had been 
licensed this time last year, for twelve months, 
to the , late Dr. Bompass, who died in the interval ; 
and tlie visiting justices, under a clause in the 
act of Parliament, authorized a continuance of 
the remainder of the licence to the widow until 
the next quarter sessions. When the licence 
was granted, n plan of the premises was produced 
to the court, but it seemed that, in addition to the 

{ )remiscs composed in the plan, two detached 
louses had been opened for tho reception of 
patients, and in each of these houses one patient 
was kept ; and *it was contended by the pro- 
prietor that under the act of Parliament he was 
tmtitled to do this without these houses being 
subjected to tho surveillance of the visiting 
justices. 

The visiting justices contend that thesehouscs, 
although containing only one patient each, can- 
not be legally open^ by any person keeping a 
licensed establishn^^nt ; and, if they can be so 
opened, then the justices have no legal^ight of 
inspection, and, therefore, they oi\ght not to go 
where they could exercise no power. • 

Tho report of the cpnimissioncrs stated that 
there were confined in the asylum forty-seven 
patients, of whom twenty -four were males and 
twen^-three were females, and that m^hanical 
coercion appeared to he used occasionally, and 
that, though in a mild form, it was objectionable 
in its character and results ; that the entries in 
the medical book wei«e not made with the care 
and regularity •which the '%ct of Parliament re- 
quired ; and that two or three patients had bettjli 
admitted into the asjylum wimout a duplicate 
medioal oertifioate* Thtft lie entry had bean 
made in the medical journal for twenty Hays, 
which they considered to be a very reprehe&aible 
irregularity. This was followed by the reading 
of portions of the visiting justioes'^r^Tti espo-.. 
ciaUy that which rugarded the patient JBvely, 
who was a patient, and educatalfA gentle- 
1 him been etiilneoted to the fbstraint o: 


GOSSIP OF THE W^EK. 

HONORARY DEGliEE TO DR. WRIGHT, 
OF BIRMINGHAM, 

f 

The honorary degree of D.C.L. has recently 
been conferred upon our talented correspondent, 
Dr, Wright, of Birmingham, by one of the conti- 
nental universities, in acknowledgment of his 
contributions to medical science, by his treatises 
on Saliva, and on Expectoration, as a means of 
diagnosis in diseases of the lungs. 

Medical Refobm. — Mr. Edwin Lee has re- 
quested us to Btato that all his pamphlets on 
medical reform ore .gratuitously distributed to 
the profession. ^ 

Univebsitv op Edinburoh. — Dr, Hughes 
Bennett is spoken of as Professor of the Insti- 
tutes of Medicine in the University of Edin- 
burgh. 

Sanitary Reform as Appectino Cattle. — 
Sanitary measures have proved that some of tho 
chief causes of disease affect all animal as well as 
human life. The oronomical effects of the dis- 
eose^shown to be prcvcntible have be& stated to 
bo that they place every community, new or old, 
in respect to its productive economy, in the po- 
sition which tile farmer will understand by the 
like effects upon his cattle, which hi order to get 
one horse two colts must be reared, and tho na- 
tural period of work of the one reared is, by dis- 
ease and premature death, reduced by onc-third 
or one-half. In the last number of “ The Journal 
of the Highland Society (»f Scotland" tlicro is a 
paper by I)r. Mercer, of Edinburgh, on the epi- 
demic pleura-pneumonia, or.influcnza of cattle. 
The paper shows that these views are now gain- 
ing ground amongst the leading agriculturists of 
Scotland. When the knowledge of the facts 
such as arc set forth in the paper witli respect to 
cattle are diffused in England, we may hope to 
see less opposition to sanitaiy measures for the 
population. Our millions of cattle population, 
br. Mercer shows, stand as much m want of 
sanitary improvements as our millions of crea- 
tion's lords ; and the means and appliances 
for effecting the object are tlie same in bothj 
cases. 

The CiroLEnA. — llie following quarantine 
fogulations with reference to the Russian Baltic 
ports have been adopted at Lubcck : — A decree, 
issued by the senate to-day, imposes a quarantine 
of five days (the days occupied by the voyage in- 
cluded) upon aill vessels coming from ports in 
which the cholera has broken out, or from those 
which are suspected. It appears that these 
regulations have been principally formed with 
reference to tho^ extensive trade and navigation 
between this port and Sweden, where extra- 
ordinarily ptonibitory regulations exist. By 
limiting the quarantine to five days, the con- 
tinuance of the communication by steam with 
St. PeterfibuTg will bo allowed, and it is to be 
supposed that tho necessary regulations have 
been adopted for the purpose of placing no 
4 )b 8 taclo in the way of the transmission of letters 
ll^and- despatches. Tlie above order decrecsi^as 
before mentioned, a “ quarantine of obsorvatioh" 
of five days (the days occupied by the voyage 
included) for all vessels coming from those ports 
infected by the cholera, or those suspected of 
infection. The order contains the following 


chai^ a%d which. wkAin was fifeatened by three 
locks. . ' f 

The chain which had bean used in this case 
was cxacthr thejame as that which was used to 
fatten the feg^dt hdiaea toget^ to prevent their 
straying, and It vNi¥notin any way covered so 
as to protect the pwtilnt.^ 

^ dtoottaMop^th«% whether the present 


ment of ao large* V4nd tbapoiudble an eatablial 
jnent, audit was ifiiotved that; instead of granting 
hiil^ce if^lhooUl Tm pnly 


being fib^imed in hka.hed by m unpadded iron | afibeted with cholera on board during her 

voyage, and ahqpid such person bo cured or 
already dead, it will be subjected to a quarantine 


often days, reckoned from the day of her arrival 
in Travemunde Bqgds, and during this period 
the clothes and bedding of the crew must-be 
thoroughly jiurified, Yeasels which during 
their voyage have had communication 
othm having persona affected with cholera m. 
boaroit or ooxmng from ports tsjMoh at the tbge 
of thm departure were infected with 

ohdlm or auapected, are snld^^ ^ » quaran- 
tine of five reckoned from m period of the 

hut In yefrifiiee to veinofa 


having persons affocted with cholera ou board at 
tho time of their arrival, or on board which 
cholera should break out during their quarantine, 
the necessary precautions for security will be 
adopted by special measurG!!. All vessels lying 
in quarantine arc ordered to obey iinconditional]|r 
tho quarantine authorities, and to abstain from 
any communication with the land. For tho 
present, sinco the cholera has already broken 
out in St. Petersburg, all vessels coming from 
the Russian Baltic ports, and tho other ports on 
the Gulf of Finland, us well as from |he ports on 
the south coast of Finland, as far as liangoudd 
inclusive, are to be treated according to this 
order." 0 • 

The C 110 LP.RA AT St. Peters bubo. — The fol- 
lowing is an extract from a letter datod St. 
Petersburg, June 11) (July 1) ; — '* The cholera 
has now riiged here for more than a week, and 
about 800 cases arc reported daily. Tho groat 
mortality among the Moujiks has led them, ki 
their ignorance, to believe that^ they are being 
poisoned wholesale, and yesterday several dis- 
turbances took place, in consequence of somo of 
the people attacking persons whom they sus- 
pected oi* strewing poison over tho provisions 
exposed for^salo in the markets. One man was 
beaten to such a degree that he has sinco expired, 
and a respectable English merchant (resident of 
this place) who attempted to interfere was hardly 
able to escape a similar fate. Summary punish- 
ment has, however, been inflicted by tho autho- 
rities on tlio poor deluded Moujiks who were tlio 
principal aggressors, for three of them were this 
morning publicly flogged in the same market- 
place. During me flogging the Emperor arrived 
and stopped the punishment, so that one of the 
men got off scot-free. Ho then addressed tho 
crowd, representing to them the unlawfulness of 
their proceedings in taking the law into their 
own hands, and warned them, at their peril, not 
to act similarly on future occasions. He spoke 
very energetically, and what he said seemed to 
have great effect on his audience. In conclusion, 
he told them that if they saw anything suspicious, 
they were to denounce tho parties they suspected 
to the police authorities^ who would then in- 
vestigate the matter, and punish them if found 
guilty of anything wrong. Tho tall commanding 
figure of tho Emperor, witli his euger-liko look ; 
the swarthy features of the bearded Moujiks, 
with their hats off; their looks of appeal to his 
Majesty, whom they revere and fear as children 
do their father ; all this together formed a 
picture which will not easily be forgotten by 
those who were present. It is rumoured that 
troops are boiiig concentrated in tho town, for 
fear of disturbances to-morrow (Sunday). One 
Englishman here, an ironfounder, who employs 
about 3000 men, will have a grand religious 
ceremony on his premises to-morrow, in order to 
keep his people's minds engaged, and to deter 
them from roaming about and falling into danger. 

It is said that the malignity of the disease is de- 
creasing, as cases arc now cured, whereas during 
the first few days none recovered who were 
attacked." 

CuxoROFORM A Remedt ,vob Asthma.— M r. 
Merriflold, a barrister, residing at Brighton, 
writes to us that ho has almost entirely re- 
covered from one of the worst cases of dry spas- 
modic asthma, by inhaling chloroform. He 
inhales about fifteen measured drops, from thick 
filtering or blotting paper, placed on a sillf hand- 
kerchief folded, on going to bed, and afterwards 
the same quantity as often as attacked. <n his 
cose it afforded immediate relief. Previous to^ « 
his commencing taking it he was unable to lie 
down in any bcid for mtmths; but now he is able 
to lie down and sleep, undisturbed. He says it 
has also succeeded in a case of spasmodie 
croup. ' 

New Method of Separating Metaluo Orrb, 

Both here and hi Peru, it is said, the minm 
are quite mad about a new method of separating 
the metals from the ores by m^ant of salt b|i 3 
water, without the use of quitfltsilver ; butlhis 
system hoe only been Ibund to answer in a Ibkr 

indiYi^nei and oim only U apiOieA^^u 
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paenliii^'MK of ore. The introduction of the 
plait lyujU however, undoubtedly rendered the 
«hy of purchaemg .luy raoie quicksilver 
tlll^^^^Ojday absolutely require to carry on their 
OpmAons. It lemains, therefore, to be seen if 
itnwUl answpi thi ir i xpoctntious, and m a few 
hkbnths ttic question will be decided. 

♦* The xatf Aiu inuhiior of PAiiiB.— ThojposN 
moriem examination of the Archbishop of Fans 
wa« ma^e by Urs (lutneau de Mussy and Vig- 
nolot, in presence of Hcverill other membera of 
th^ faculty. • The ball was found to have pene- 
trated mfo th(* right side ol the lumbar region 
It hud followed fji oblique diioction, and, commg 
in contact with the lower vcrtel|^, Iracturid 
them, tuid thence wtnt again in an upward direc- 
tion, and lodged in Hie muscles of tbc left loin? 
wounding all the vessels adjoining ^ 

According to an oihcial return, publmhod in 
the Mointtur, ] I 7 tt wounded still remaimd m the 
civil hospitals ofJPaxis on Saturday, 

S^enient oj the Wounded reoemd in the tifliimt 
Jio^itala of Parte from the 2 \rd to Uu 2iith of 
June, 1848, 

Soliheri. * 

* Civilians. Gaidts MnUil4>A Wouitn, lotal, 

et Garde lUpub. • 

Wonmlrd received 1 

the 23rd to the { 773 81 J .tt KilW 

28th of itme ) 

Aaiount orae dead ) ^ 

brovghtto hospi> > 137 


JJ 


9(10 


'Wounded who left') 
the hospitals fruin | 
the 23rd to tli( / 
2BthofJime j 
Wounded who died) 
from the 2.tnl lo V IKi 
the 28th of June j 
Corpsts broutrhe to \ 
the hospilulb 

Wouhdad remain- ) 
ini^in hospitals on } 607 
the 29lh, evening } 
Woundeiji in (hi ) 
te^ot|liry hos-j .. 




^|l 37 


104 


77 




2011 


643 


28 


VjI 


19-1 


IW 


"lU 


(277 


364 


MORTALITY TABLE. 

Por the Week ending Saturday, July «, 184S. 


Causes of Death. 


All CausK«i 

Specified Causes... 

Zymotic {or Epidemic, En-| 
domic, and Contagious) | 

Diseases 

* Bpoeadic Diseases. 

Dropsy, Cancer, and otherl 
Diseases of uncertain or| 
variable Seat . . . . ^ . 

Diseases of the Brain, Spinal | 
Harrow, Herves, and 


Diseases of the Longs, and 
of the other Organs of 

Eespiratloii 

Diseai^ of the Heart and| 

^^Blood-vessels 

Diseases of the Stomimh; 
Liver, and other organsj 

of Digestion r. 

Diseases of the Kidneys, Ac. 
Childbirth, Diseases of thel 
Uterus, &c^ I 

Rheumatism, Diseases of] 
the Bones, Joints, Ac. 
Diseases of the Bkin, Cellu-| 

lar Tissue, Ac 

QIC Age , 

Tloleoee, Privation, Cold, 
aAd lateia|)arano6 t 


rotal. 

Average of 

0 

feummerb 

970 

*172 

909 

9(j8 

338 

2J7 

16 

46 

‘J4 

120 

70 

80 

28 

28 

70- 

V 79 

i; 

S 

6 

lO 

,1 

rs ' 

7 

2 

1 

26 

60 

13 

31 


NOTICE. 

SvjigCBiBEiiR IN Arrbaii are respectfully re- 
quested, m coiilormity Avith tht tcriiih ot iht ir 
BubscnptioiiH, (it oiuc to iorwaid then remit- 
tances to tllL OritU E. 

The subtil iiptinn lor the stamped edition 
of the Mtdual J mies is 15s. for the half-yeir, 
and il. 5s for tlie year, paid in tidv*mcc. Fost- 
ofttic ordi 1 s, or oidc fs uii p»irtits lu town, should 
be iiiadL out in the iiumo ol Janus Anger aem 
I" 11 line 


TO COIUll.bFONDLNTS. 


Di \ duMldi piip r "On thi Import iim of tin 

^ph< noid Buhl ind it ilu< I)( vtl'tpmcnt iii A 1 in’ in onr 
lu xt 

“ \ H ill I ol (^mr kii\ — 1 h( whole ol till IrtLts not bomgf 
‘‘t iLnl Ml tinnotillir in i pini n. 

* M K (. b L — Tin celthialtd PiirL,ion, Ui Sktj.we 
hi lu VL. 

' \u Hid Piirtilionri ” — Yo'. 

* Dili I — Ihi BUggprli Jin, are valuubk, and bhall bo 
itti II li If if 

“ Vii h in — Then lu no sut h ullicer in t(ic Univor'Jify 
nt 1 111 I nil'll 

' (liiiM us on 1 mpirual >orniu]to !«. nndir louiiidcrntutn 
111! u-, — l inns ( nlh gi , t iinbiid^i in not //r folhje 

nht studenti^who iii nm e i b]>i li illy inK lukd tor the 
nil Ik li pioltMirTin Btndi but Downing 
■ Vti;ns ’ — \Ni h lie not >ct di ridid. 

' Ml (uregoi^’ will rottiM all tlu lufnmitiou he netdh, 
1 5 idlin'* ing a kttur to thi ntutai^ ol tlu Aimtlu- 
i meB b icu t\ 

‘ Di Li)naid — A priv^to kttcr wu bi n( ( iilj in tlu 
■\v<i k 

“ A 1 o ir-Uw Surgeon ’ — I lu diu.fcoinnubBU.iuit •■hould 
bi UK iiu Tiilnn d 

“ N (i N ’ — \ei, any moim u 1 twdxi i do I 
" Me»d(d‘it ' — 1 Probiblv m t lias ^hion 2 lli rti < d 
!>< 1 i w iiuhliHhed 

*‘StudiiiB Briiatol ” — I hi ti im rfLiinally iiu lu b di. ["fB 
simuhtid li) iinpnstoib ml lUi tiiobt win li ilioinh 
leil, Imvi buLii \( Innt II il) mduei 1 or a^griv i( d 
“ Cl iiui.;uH ' — ( till nid 111111)1, tiom our cone | ml nt’R 
di Hciipi inn. that tliLpudil gl-md (me Ikhij wi uii ltd, 
and tlu It IB dnngtr of i •* ilivar} h^ttili 
Oak n SieuiuJiiR — ti-*, hits dotirinfi reigruH Liannph- 
ant till till •uxfeenth M ntuiy.nht 11 ParactiHUH 1 icKed by 
llu diiiiiual hPit, mnUi a fiiriout) att,irk on his di'viipli b. 
“T C D' — J ho reinirka ol our com ipoudmt no not 
now 

*‘ Homo ’’—We minint fitato fXfiitly how tum> krturts 
will loiijplete the 1 oniet , ] rub ibl> about ti do/cn 
1 . R 8 ehall hav< hnt reqm ut utti ndtU to. 

•* Medito-( hirurguB ” intoinm us that In a crhi of tia 
douloureux which had exisUd for four jparn, and had 
ruBieted bark arnenic, opium, non and quiniiu , he em- 
ployed, with BurciSB, galvanism Oui corrtHpomk nt 
doo8 not, huwevtr, intorm us how hi applad thi 
current 

** An Old Obelrtric I’ractltimicT *’ wrUcR ns lo|low»i — “ I 
have, durnig tlu tiiiio 1 have tiein 111 practuc, dtlivticd 
upwards ol '^000 womon, and amongst ihesu 1 hue had 
heard, 1 lot. bn tih, uud arm pn scutationb I li ivi nevi r, 
however, had to ontounter a cast o( plictiitip itira, of 
which so much lately has been said apd wrUtcii 1 have 
coriBuIled many old prartitioneis with whom I am 
arquarnted, and they, aleo, inform me that they have 
nixei been yortwnuk enough to BCe Now, 1 do 

nutmrnn to sa^ that the placenta if nwer 
partially or coinpletelv, over the oiJDsri, 
doubt that cases ol iLis kind do oeeHosa ^ 
what 1 think is, that a good umny r got up, merely 

for the purpoBH of giving the com orto^M litqe notorieti 
HB clever men As chloroform ha^alyiAvSla employed 
within Ibe last few months, und aS my l|ork is nearly 
f^ishod, 1 shall never U‘'e It 111 mldwilery, 1 hope my 
wung brethren will be cautions, for I cf nuot help think, 
ing thjU; there must be a good dual of risk to the life of a 
pailertt, and tlicre are very few midwifery cases thu 
will not be better wllhoqT than with chlorolurni ’ 

" Ah ph|”— Three kin dj^ leprosy seem to hivsexistid 
amongst the anolenjylHbrewB, 

tagionsj,,, Consult pT. Ml 
dicine/^ ^ •safe-.* 

“APliitt^'— Iii>H prcAablUty ^PPrenticeftWn 
ahoTuDied, or greatly modifled, *' under a new dfaeff ol 
things.” V •* 

'* A btudent of Mpdidne, Newcastle ’’-‘■We Imvo not heard 
that the examiners at the College, ’’iutdid making laA- 
didates for the member’s diploma dissert and perform 
surgical operations on tlie^ad body before them ” * 

fiimon Pure” is inadmisstefl^ 

“Mr 8 MMn8fli*ld.”—Coipmonicatlon received 
^ iator Tos. ’ ^ 

iron. ’ Malaoottom—molliLics ossiuin 
tr scons ”-Ma| “ 


planted, eithu 
, as 1 have no 
'OalJy occur , hut 


two ol which were 0011- 
Moton Good’s ’ 8tu^ of 


Outhne’h. lectures *' On luiuries of the 
publibhi il in vnl xiv of the Medical 


” L. A B., Colchester.” — It is oSt necessary to tm a mem- 
ber of the College, In order to obtain admlsalon to the 
museum, 

'* A Cdflstant Readet, Aspatria.’* — We do not know of any 
Buoh institution 

” A Geneial Friciitioiicr ’’—The old regulation restricting 
the Icllowahin, as a niattor of right, to the graduates of 
(^ford, t ambnilgc, and Irinity College, was repealed lu 

‘ Mr Kldred ” — The mistake is not of much importance 

” Justitia '* — The debt is not leooverable at law— our eor- 
rospoiulent not being a licentiate of the Atiothocaries’ 
Company. 

” J* idiMe-de-dcp ” — The ** Lines on Sergeant Storks’s Wig” 
arc wittj but liuidinisstble 

*' M D , Kdiiiburi'li ” — bubcutaneous scV|;iun is au opera- 
tiuii both simple .idd s tie. 

” L \ T ” i^c«.u« d. 

” JuB( phut” should take hi« question, with a fee^ to some 
n ripLi tuble medical iiiHCtitioner. 

*' AmicuB " — Wc cantjut ^ivt an average. Such thingiyrary 
mu Ikjirid wc aic not acquainted with anyiUtatistics lu 
r(^ti 1 rd 

” M 1 ) ” Is CL It only Imblc. The Company, however, will 
not piosicuU 

” A‘?'*j»tiiit Suijpoii, R N shall ret oive a private commii- 
nication 

“A H.( —Ml 
Arit m M ' 

”B . Bith ' —The payment is one jpilnea annually. 

*1)1 hniiih — ( oiumuiiicaliori leoeivcd 

*‘J F 'b n ite has been iiitieipated. 

•'( S Brighton,” n quests the etUtoi of the Medical 
Tiwt ti nilonii him in Itia next publication whether thn 
dt^nt of MD taken at bt. Andrew’s ranks equally 
wu b thiiL ol Abel dc • n 1 11 es 

Metheus * — I buigtioiis of enngiant ships are not re- 
(lUirid to hclllt III thu (olony xvilh the emigrants. 2 He 
tiiUBt inuki tlu best t< imi he cun in ruder to defray hii 
« xpinfieu buck 

• Ml Hull hiiison, f litiUliam-hill, Manchester.”— Comma- 
DU 'ition nctixed 

lumoi MiduiH* — Rocrixcd. s 

'‘Amig)-i' — 1 11 Mould b( handed over to a suoeeeding 
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LFOTUJir XXVIII. 

(Ooutiniied from pige U9 ) 

Gbwtlfmen, — In bnniifinf? niy remarks on gtm- 
shot wounds to a dost 1 hIuiII bru fly recapitulate 
the circumHtances under which it is important 
that amputatgm slioiild be immediately per- 
formed. First, -uht 11 bones arc much sliattered 
or comminuted, and the soft fiaita seven ly 
lacerated or torn away Tf a boiu were not 
much shattered, being broken in one or two placi s 
only, and the main vessels and neives were not 
touchi d, you ought to give the paiicii^ a < hance 
of preserving liis limb , but, where the injury is 
such AS 1 have jAst stited, ampgitation should 
not be delayed Secondly, when a great portion 
of the whole thickness of a limb has bSen Mrnod 
away by a cannon ball. Sometimes, indeed, the 
ball or piece of shell takes the limbeofT near a 
](Ant ; thus the arm has been taken off close to 
the shoulder, or at the joint itself, together with 
the Bcroxitioii or cotkcoid process. Aal you can 
d6 in such cases is to free the wsund from 
eMtsneous Bub3l|inoes and stop hemorrhage if it 
be gfoing on. If the patient surVivoB the shock 
he will ruii great^iak of violent inflammation 
fOKl fjprofiise suppMsti^ and other evils, one of 
the greatest or whioll^ inflammation of the 
uttemal organs, xhirdly, when the 
artery is ix^ured. with fracture of the thiehhonQ^. 
apputatioit shetfld bas iiWhiediately penomied. 
FourthljTi ^ the main artery and nerve a hmb 
be both ixguyed by a gunshot, and alsi^ifr g^igreat 
mass of^^the soft JparteTof a limb are torh away. 
almpotatioA shoul^ pot be long delayed. Jflfthly. 
a fracture fram ^ogapeshot wounds v(pen the 
iRUsoles and Af the prindj^^iMbryeso are 
alao lacerated. pltJuFugh the maiil^teery bej^t 
mzred. is a oats dating for Mfspt amputatk^ 
Smlfiy. all MMWflEs are a|Ned tha| wheif a 
iRrge joint is womdi^. as the knee for instadre. 
immediate is necessary. So also 

wheh the the spongy 

part of a %em a W&e ioml, or throuafr 
the eaMoasUy^when the synovial 

lively opened and the commi- 
nutioA when thS .ball lodges 

’ in the mfllllgr imvBt of fbe bone^K 04 is so im- 
jciacted as «eatra€tion impraoticable, 

aome difference of opinion existS|^ to tne pro- 
nrieiy of loodMieie amputation Perhaps when 
thAmlla Mfiedfn the h«tA|ai the bone, es tn 
thnepeeinien ett Hm ttile^ whMlhtbaU^loiM 
in the heatUxf the'hnmenis^it would bebetter to 


remove the head of the bone. Seventhly, when 
a bone has been extensively exposed by a 
cannon-ball or shell ; here the medullary texture 
IS ynjured, and the mpsdm arc cdlitused and 
tom, the limb is numb, and the foot cold. Morti- 
fication will certainly supervene unless imme- 
diate amputation be performed I’hese arc the 
principal points to be regarded 111 ionncction with 
those to which I have previously called your 
attention. YoU must rtmcrnbir that you cannot 
amputate in the suppurative stage of one of these 
wound-., the patient is too week to bcni it, 
ygu should, therefore, be exiecdingly cartful 
to satisfy yourself of the ihanccs ot saving 
the limb, while gangrene miyyet be averted 
You should also piy great attention to the 
remarks made upon the removal of bulls A 
g( ncral ofheer came to England «om(‘ years 
ago, after liaving consulted sonic of the first 
surgeons on the Coritincnt, to see Sir Charles 
Hell. 4 lie had bcin wounded bj a ball mIikIi it 
was believed was impacted in the lower pait of 
the popliteal spare. On amputation it was found 
that the bill might have been removed. The 
inflammation ot the intr m il organ, of whuhl 
spoke os following gunshot wounds in some 
( ascM, wjwn thf patitnt is in a convakscent stale, 
has be«& explained by some to arise from a too 
rapid return to generous diet It was thus that 
Dupuytren accountrd foi tin inflammation of 
the lungs and liver uhir h was so common m the 
convalescent hospital at St Cloud. The citi/ens, 
out of gratitude and admiration of the men who 
fought with courage, and had been wounded in 
the popular cause, brought all kinds of luxuries 
for the patients, and many who had passed 
through the danger of severe wounds fell victims 
to inflammation of the viscera. Military surgeons 
behove that soldiers, both in the early and later 
stage of the treatment of gunshot wounds, require 
a better diet than others ; they argue that the 
soldiers are generally men m full health, strong, 
hearty fellows, who are thrown all at once into a 
cox^dition of great danger, and that if their U'sual 
suBtenance be withheld they soon sink. Whether 
this reasoning be correct or no I cannot say, but 
there is one observation made by Dupuytren 
which is very just, that great regard mu%t be paid 
to previous habits. Thus, the Cossacks who were 
brought into the H 6 tel Dieu in 1814 were able* 
to eat ten times as much with impunity 8» a 
in health. 

'life McriptjFn which has been giv4n pf gun- 
shot wxiunds v^l have led you to unaerstand 
very muolyif the nature of lacerated and con- 
*titsed woiMIb ifl general, of whidh they are in 
faot the worst description ; but there ore laceratei||| 
dlod .contused ^o^m worthy of distmet notice. 

I may say that some lacerated wounds which m 
ttot'heoompanied with so great a degree of con^ 
RtUrion v^il admit of uniofl 14 ^ the first m^eiition. 
If you r%r to tfa# ** TraRMttlons of the Iftedical 
and Chir^rgieal bociety,'^^y(]4k will find recorded 
a dldh Where the bottom m ^ Hp wW jpryreiy 
lahertr te d by the bite of « MM- A nM wme 
ffaMftg wa4 mmidbiay sf 
Wt to thA bone thh whodR^ko lotwft sdhtoinL 1 


ties would have been bitten off; nevertheleti tb 4 
parts were brought and kept together by BUtureg. 
and the man ret overed 

In mentioning such an extreme cose ae 1 
ought to i#iy that the man was a native of Rk# 
c ountry where this happened, and most likely he 
was to some extent indebted to that fact for hii 
recovery — the of his ( onstitution gnabling 
him the better to endure the pam and exhaustion 
involved in this occurrence. You have, also, 
contused and lacerated wounds of the scalp, and 
m these cases union takes place more or less by 
the first intention ; and w^hen the contusion u 
under a certain amount, notwithstanding the 
surfaces may be very irregular, partial union is a 
very common occurrence. In these cases, how- 
( ver, you find that suppuration sometimes fol- 
lows, and matter collects between the scalp and 
cninitim. ^ uii arc then to make a free outlet for 
the matter. You must be very careful to lay the 
edges of the wound accurately together, and 
where there is much irregularity make iMe 4 ^ 
sutures, and keep the angles m their placerTxov 
must never cut off any ol the flaps of the wotmd. 
however irregular they may be. as the ^almg of 
the wound may be very much retardRI by the 
want ol them, while you make that disfigure- 
ment certain which is the worst consequence 
that could K'sult from their sloughing 

Tho next class ot wounds which wo shall con- 
sider IS that of poisoned wounds. I need not 
top to describe every kind of poisoned wounda ; 
there are three cl ass A which 1 shall spbak of; 
the bites of rabid animals , the bites of venomoue 
snakes, particularly the adder ; and, as is usual, 
the pricks and wounds of dissection. The stiiM 
of bees and wasps are, indeed, poisoned woub£i. 
but these are not productive of consequenoee 
sufficiently serious to engage our attention. The 
bites of pertain rabid animals, affreatb, dogs, and 
wolves, form a most formidable claee of poisoned 
wounds. Though animals of this kmd are otfsble 
by their bites of commumosting hydropho 6 a, it * 
It IS an unsettled point if herbivorous animole 
are capable of doing so. R was not unffl I81t 
that it was known of certtpity that the disease 
could be propagated from^an to animals ; bet 
at ^at time two eminent surgeons in Pranoe ^ 
took saliva from patients far advanced in the dHt 
ease, and moculated two dogs, both of whkfr « 
died m consequence, but not until one of/4h4|R 
had bitten another dog. which also died cf by« 
drophobia. The terrible ceostitutional dimtoi 
hymrophobia, does not always follow thffbitwcf d 
rabid dog. but the oal^laCions on this point tkt 
not entirely agree, ftr. Mordan reckons tod 
only one i|| sixteen who are bitten have the o«i-^ 
atitutional disorder, but this is too low « eoWMI* 
tation. Calculations have been made and reoiral 
kept of the effects frem bites of rabid wolves, 4^ ^ 
two-thirds have been known to be aeiaed mm 
hydrophobia. 4Ve can readily conooive thgi tip i m 
bite ot a wolf must be more pexiloui thad Upf ^ ^ 
a cat or a sii&all dog { the Mae of thwtmll imm ^ 
bee^tiaetothdi. W 

toynarenp i to of 

whm to bitten tog bigai 
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supposed to diminuh to •ome 
of poisonous matter finding 
the wound. The Interval of time 
®™mtweeii the reception of a bite and the 
^ tco ci hydrophobia varies in different 
at of one hundred and thirty>one bites 
„''ere recorded i in only one aU} hydro- 
^ manifest itself by the third day, and only 
i belfore the eighteenth 4ayt The period m 
,„.:eat danger is between the fourth and sixth 
^^Simek, and after this period the, longer the patient 
«iicbtinues well the less is the risk. The cSnances 
of * hydrophobia will diminish daily after the 
eiath we&. I must say I have read oases id 
which hyd^phobia is said to have oome on at a 
much great^ dictanco of time thM|d have men- 
tioned —some, for instance, areWsid to have 
occurred ton or fifteen years afterwards 
but in all these cases there is* something 
which vitiates their authenticity : \he per- 
sons were of very irregular habits— drunken 
p^ple ,who would often lie out all night about 
the streets, and who, therefbre, might be easily 
licked without baiilg aware ofat by eomc rabid 
dog wliilst in a state of intoxicatioh. It is not 
the custom of surgeons to place much confidence 
hi ^hese« statements, still the grounds for dis- 
befwving them are negative rather than positive, 
and we have no proof of the impossibility of 
such an occurrence. The disease is divided into 
two etadll^ In some coses the first stage comes 
Ml whe^ne bite has healed ilp, os ic naturally 
would do in a short time. If, however, there be 
CQuetUtttional illness, the wound puts on an un- 
healthy appearance, sv^ells and disoharges a thm 
sanioua matter, and thfe swelling extends up the 
^ i^^uldcr, if the bite be in the nand, and affects 
tjbw trapezius muscle. In sontc ruses there arc 
* kw^ing and festering, and in some others there 
^neither pam nor swelling. In the first stage 
. ^hydrophobia, which is frequently overlooked, 
^ patient is feverish and nervous, does not 
sleep well at night, and his sleep is disturbed by 
unpleasant dreams ; the nervous system attains 
ppaiufiilly acute Bensil^ility. The patient has 
Very Afnck pulse and much thirst, the pupils of 
the eyes are very much dilated, and the exposure 
of mese Argons to even an ordinary degree of 
light is vWy distressing. This first siage is often 
overlooked, so that frequently the earliest in- 
dication of**thia disorder remarked is a strong | 
aversion to fluids ; still the first stage always has i 
its place, however varied the length of its du- i 
ration in different oases. The second stage then | 
begins with great aversion to fluids, dread of | 
•emng and then of hearing the soufid of water m 
motion, and especially a dread of swallowing 
tliemf if the patient do attempt to swallow, then 
oonrrulsiops will often be brought on the wdiole 
aysftem, and a^ sense of suffocation will be cx • 
pCMneed. Any object brought under the senses 
iiiooiated with the idea of water, or capable of 
suggesting iC vrm produce the same effects ; thus 
ntffing pf tea-things and the like. It is a 
euriog^ olrcmnstance that some patients, although 
^version to fluids is so strong, con yet 
< ;^s finiits which contain moisture, if they 
' sih made dry on the surface. Should 

thtyPlltieitt, however, gather sufficient courage to 
twau^ any liquid, itti* ejected from the stomach 
with vi^ mce, and brings away with it a 

gmenfih mucous fluid. In the later stage the 
patient sometimes is able to uke a cup of coffee 
or tea, and tlids has justified the hope, in some 
cisSs* that the disorder was abating and about to 
iflbside; but the event has frustrated the expcc- 
ami such nersons have died just as others. 
Imiiydrophobia the patient is much annoyed by 
the presence of a slimy ^ucus in the throat, 
whkn some have compare^ to birdtoe, very 
tough and adhesive, and manysiiie se fiistressed 
by ft that the lower jaw is in oonttant motion, — 
a point to be remembered, because m tCtanns, 
wmteh hsi some points of membliwoe to this 
dUordet, (he Jaw is fixed. The? patient jsistfbrs 
much pain about the region of the heart, and 
l^at uneasiness of stopicch^ and when ooxivul- 
me sSUgcks oome on he is ^eatened with evff!^ 
in the ei^ dies^te^c^TulaioaM; 


opmj^te exhaustion in two or three days ; occa* 
sionillf the patients die in twenty* four hours. 
In 6t.Bartholomew*s Hospital a case terminated 
in twenty-four hours from the appearance of 
hydrophobiac symptoms. One extraordinary 
case under Majendle lasted nine days, but the 
time I have mentioned is the average period, 
The disease, as fdr as we can judge from cases 
recorded, is almost always fatal ; and in con- 
sequence of its very severe nature, as well as its 
fatal cliaracter, the greatest pains have been^j 
taken to collect information of circumstances 
connected with it. Qeneridly you find, on potl- 
mortem examination, gr^gt inflammation of the 
mucous membrane of the larynx and also of the 
oesophagus and intestinal canali and in the 
(Bsophagus fibjune has been found diffused. In 
other cases inflammation occurs about the rlspi- 
latory organs and the 0i>inal cord, and the mem- 
brane of the spinal cord has been thickened. 
In France the doctrine was started, that the seat 
of hydrophobia is in the mucous secretions of 
the lungs and larynx, and not in the saliva; 
but this hat been found erroneous. Majendle 
opened a sheep in this state, and found no traces 
in the mucous membrane of the respiratory 
organs of tins disease. The modern doctrine is 
that the poison is blended with the saliva dhd 
the mucous secretions of the mouth. With re- 
spect to the treatment of hydrophobia, when 1 
iniorm you thiy; it is in almost eviry instance 
fatal, and that when the report of successful 
tioatment is met with by expsftienced men it 
raises in their minds the suspicibn that the dis- 
ease was not hydrophobia but tetanus, you will 
at once see that prevention is the great thiqg 
which must bo aimed at in cases of the bitos di 
rabid animals. 1 do not think you ought to* cut 
out the bitten parts until you are sure the animal 
was rabid. I recollect Sir Henry Ellis once came 
to mo in a state of great excitement, in conse- 
quence of a bite he had received of a favourite 
dog a day or two before, and he expected me to 
cut out the bitten part ; but I inquired how the 
dog was, and found he was very well, u the 
dog live be}ond a certain time, and no signs of 
disease are visible, there is no neod to fear, for it 
kills dogs as well as men ; in fact the dog, it has 
been found, is more prone to this disease than 
man : out of twelve dogs and four men who were 
bitten, all the dogs died and the iMr men 
escaped. 

Excision of the part is the means you will 
have recourse to, because it is the course you 
con most depend on. Having cut out the parts, 
apply a cupping-glass, so as to draw away the 
blood. Be sure to wash well the parts with 
water, or, as some prefer, nitric acid or some 
caustic. It IS a very difficult thing frequently 
to know wliot course to take : a patient comes to 
you bitten in several places, or sontb large artery 
IB bitten through, or the teeth have penetrated 
between two bones. In some of these cases am- 
putation has been advised, but 1 think that only 
in those cases where hydrophobia follows the 
bite would you bo justified in taking a limb. 
Mr. Hewitt, the veterinary surgeon, has great 
confidence in nitrate of silver ; he has been oftbn 
bitten by dogs in a rabid state, and his plan is to 
have a piece of the nitrate cut to a joint like a 
pencil, which he inserts into the bitten parts, and 
rubs on them ; surgeond, however, 1 believe trust 
to no kind of caustic without excision in those 
rabid bites. 

Then the question arises, when the poisop lies 
long in the wound, how long ow it lie before 
the removal of the parts wiU cease to be ser- 
viceable ? 

I think that any time before the sfilth week, , 
ir hydrophobia has not shown itself, you may 
remove the parts, for after that time the risk 
lessens. I need not occupy yqut time with an 
enumeration of the numberless meaps employed 
by the vulgar in tl^ hope of remedying pis, 
disorder. 1 once saw a person t(|)Leniit fihgtiton, 
and held in the sea till he was neuly dlro)ynod« 
Sopio have proposed to puncture vessels wh^oji, 
they have imagined form tmder the tongue^ anil 
iQ j^TgU the wlp 


Aome hkve ptMeeded intomally, and have givmi 
(he greins of soKd opium dusolved and thrown 
Into the venouif system. Mqjendie injected 
tepid, water into the system; but, although this 
was attended wit}i some alleviation of pain, the 
same fatal oOnsequences followed as in other 
oases* Bleeding the patient ad deUgtdm has 
been trisd^ but this was found of no avsih 
Bydrocyame aoid also has been trie^ Some 
years ago amputation was performed in Ghay'a 
Uosp^, but, as you might suppose, did tM> gm 
whatever. ^ Oautory also has hwa triedi but no 
plan haa yet sucoestfnl. ^ 


CLINICAL LECTURES ON THE GRAVITY 
AND TREATMENT OF 
AND, WOUNDS BY FIREARMSf 

' By M. VELPEAU. 

V I. I 

OV ARTSaiAL COMFBESSXOK, 

OaxTLBMKN,— *We have seen that hemorrhage 
constitutes a formidable complication of gun* 
shot wounds. If the bleeding comes on at onoe, 
the remedy is evident. We have shown, however, 
tlut very frequently this is not the case, but that, 
on the contrary, it do js not supervene till after 
the ofot is removed which originally obstnioted 
the wounded vessel. This secondary hemor- 
rhage, so serious in many cases as to produee 
death in an instant, comes on at a time when 
least expected, and without any indications of 
its approach. It is thus necessary to inquire 
if it is not proper, in a case where there is 
reason to fear that an important artery has 
been wounded, to place over the course Of 
the vessel compression by means of the teorak 
quet. I do not approve of this oompresiioifitf 
for, of two things, one must happen : if it li verff*^ 
powerful, so as to completely arrest the ^iirvent 
of the blood, it may be a cause of gangrene, 
and already wo have shown that gunshot wounds 
are in a great many instances ioilowed , .by this 
disease; if, on the contrary, the compression 
does not obliterate the vessel, it is useless, and 
also injurious by reason of the pain it occasionsK^ 

ON BLOOD- LETTINO. h 

General and local blood-letting has boei^j^- 
tolled by a great number of surgeons, eapecially 
by those opposed to dilatation. General bleeding 
has bean employed, and repeated many times^ 
^immediately idler the receipt of the wound, with 
the i^utm of preventing local inflammation 
and gM^el reac^on. This practice, gentlemen, 
whi^ Ugopd to a oertain^nxtent, must prove 
fatal if it be not used with yadf great moderation. 
In elbot, if the patient, alrea& exhausted, arrive 
at the height of suppuration, vnen he will not be 
able to behv up against it,«nnd the ehmination of 
the inorbd pa^ will not be hindered : these ne 
absoluuiy unavoidable ; it is needful, thereibrsk 
to lepve to the patients the powers of which thsll^ 
are in need ; therefore We oliist not 4ileed ' 
mush. It is not, shall you, T 


has ha$a a gunshot wdtmd Chat yon' ought 1% 
bleed ; no, but because the patient r^v waatx 
bleeding. Thus, you; nwy bleed* kt w first, 
instance, immediately after the woonA^Aas beast 
received^ i| the wound is inflicted in parte 
abounding with cellular timues# if thipsaiettt la 
plethqfic, if, above all, theS^und has pene* 
tratad into a splanbhnio oavitv; you maybloei^^ 
later .and^xisnsequltively if nliMe is atrong 
action ana the fever Is intense. 

' We will ffOw speik of loegl bleeding—] 
by «uppim|— ana a&eeohes. Cupping ‘ 
eixifloyed%ith a twofold intention: ai^ 
it has been wppliod Vf ^ wrouHd 

the edges of wfimtliave b^ previoiuij^ 1 
scarified ; here it i| ifitendsd to puat|s am 
out the poison* so tliat the wound jA 

free from venom, like as it is witb Hmmo wflm 
result from the bites of seipeats. $hli 
cupping has been abandoned, beoasiik B 
mow supposed that gunshot wounds bff^^WinWv 
mous; nevertheless this pcaoMee was Hot Ishdi* 
jsseing thst thSrs is rejd^ a 

j]paii4 ql. Aivpiiwi * Wi, 'SilMM . 
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miich betunr stHlt b«eaiM8 the^ olMfuie 
the wounds, and they thus f^eed of all that is 
putrid end dangerous to the system. 

As to the ordinary seariftoations by cupping, 
m not indloatod but in oases where the 
efareumfhrenoe of the Wound is greatly indamed ; 
these apfdiearions, howeveTf are too powerful, 
end leeches replace them advantageously. 
Finally, they are useftil only When the wound 
is evidently inflamed ; and against the abuse of 
leeches Ihipuytren has strongly protested. So 
lisibuio jn»es six or seven applications suc- 
cessively ardund a gunshot wound* and that not 
when It has been indicated, but on prin- 
ciple and, d prion, with the design, it is said, 
to combat the strangulation, and to prevent the 
ueissilty^f dilatation. For you to be convinced 
that this praotioe is bad, cml to remembrance, 
gentleipen, that strangulation in gunshot wounds 
M very rare ; none of our woimded present to us 
a smgle example ; those of them upon whom wc 
have performed the oi>eration of amputation 
were entirely exempt; in the hospital to one 
only of the patients have 1 ordered an application 
of leeches, not because there was strangulation, 
but because a most intense inflammation liad 
manifested itself. As a general rule it is by no 
meansnecessary to employ leeches; these weaken 
the system as much as general blood-letting ; 
and when, in an enervated subject, the period of 
suppuration arrives, the pus is of an unhealthy 
character, sanious, and not very abundant, and 
the colliquative diarrheea completely exhausts 
the remaining strength of the patient. Thus, to 
sum up, there is nogeneral rule to be observed in 
gunshot wounds, ft is necessary to dilate when 
there is strangulation. Which is seldom the case ; 
we must have recourse to general and local 
bleedings when those are positively indicated ; 
in onc«word, we must not proceed d prton and 
by syatom. 

OM TUB ADMIXIBT&ATIOM 07 INTUUNAl. BlullCISDZES. 


The ^dminutration of medicines internally 
was in former times considered a most important 
circumstance ; now it is almost abandonee, and, 
doubtless, fbr good reasons. Yet there are cer- 
tain indications which it is always necessary to 
fulfil: these are to relieve severe pains by 
opiates, to dilute the blood by cooling drinks, 
to destroy its plasticity by general blood-letting 
and by certain saline purgatives : during the first , 
and second perioji, prudence dictates that here 
they should persevering! y be used ; for, if4onic8 
bo had recourse to, there is p^ciuced in most 
oases an improper excitement. Im the third 
period«-that of suppuration>-'it is necessary to 
support the patient* oy a light, tonic, non-irri- 
taUng regimen ; gnat care and circumspection 
are necessary in dieting the patients I'hat is 
how we must sum up the employment of in- 
ternal medicatioi^in gunshot wounds. 


07 TUB FOSmON OP TUB WOUNDED PARTS. 

The position of the Wounded parts is not of 
less impertanoe wheitNIhe injuries have been 
produced by firearms than in ordinary wotmds. 
The rule is this 7b proceed in ettch a manner 
tkai the pm Am no etagmatwff point in the tooundf 
dndthat it thew atieayi eaetyte at the meat depending 
pmt. Put, indeed, is a source of infootioit against 
which it ia n^estary to protect patients. Sup- 
poae the wound it on the head, and that the 
oriflee is not at its most depending part, three 
thinga ereneeesstry to remedy this ifisadvantage : 
it is necessaty mther to place the patimt 
so ihht the direction of< the wound is 


chaiupMi, or to coifipress the woupd by a 
oeimi bandage dram the top to the bottom, 
so tfittl tlie pus cOnnot gtay at the bottom and 
then bonxiwf or, Anally, to make a counter- 
openUiK. Von have a case of this kind in thW 
boip$|iil,|n 48, Thiseman had received a 
Uow from aoword on the left parietal bone ; the 
opening of the woudfl wsn at the top, the pus 
ootddnoteeeipe; thii I4enkedied bj making a 
eennlee^iacyms at thn«bQ«lom of the wound. 

One of the veasonawM penetrating wounds of 

iMMMrfESXsMlt tm A, WiWuA Oms 


then form true burrows, in which they settle, 
unless it is possible to make them escape, 
whatever be the position in which you may 

S laoe the patient. This danger exists in a lesser 
egree in penetrating w<^M of the abdomen, 
because compression, well made, joined to the 
position whicii may be given to the patient, may 
almost always cause the liquids to escape by the 
opening of the wound. 

But, gentlemen, it is especially in wounds of 
the limbs that poaitioti of the wounded parts is 
important. Hero again you will convince your- 
selves that an absolute rule in reference to treat- 
ment cannot be laid down, because the position 
must vary with the different aspects of the course 
of the wounds. 

Suppose a patient is attacked with a plegmon, 
in which there is not yet a suppurating point, 
the limb must bo maintafbed in an elevated po- 
sition ; this position alone may produce resolu- 
tion 1 but when the phlegmon begins to sup- 
purate, this same position becomes very 
dangerous, because it urpes the purulent dis- 
charges towards the superior parts of the limb. 
It is necessary, therefore, to keep the suppurating 
phlegmon in a dependent position. Just so it is 
gupshot wounds. The extremity of the wounded 
limb must be kept elevated when the wound is 
111 its first and second stages, but when sup- 
puration is established it is necessary to place 
the member in a depending posVtion to prevent 
the pus receding. 

The elevated position of limbs in gunshot- 
wounds is but of small utility ; on the contrary, 
it may bo a source of grave inconvenience. 
What, indeed, is its advantage 5* It is to di- 
minish the inflammation. But it is not inflam- 
mation in these kinds of wounds we have to 
fear. What, now, are the dangers ^ To favour 
the discharges and the purulent infiltrations > 
But it is hero precisely what is most to be 
feared. You have a clinical proof of this asser- 
tion in certain coses which are under your 
observation. You saw, in truth, that in the 
ward in a patient with a wound of the knee, 
The knee, m dorsal decubitus, is almost of ne- 
cessity more elevated than the hip. M^at is 
the consequence ? Stagnation of fluids in the 
wound. This is assuredly one cause which 
renders go serious wounds ox tho knee. Do not 
think, gentlemen, tliat an elevated position of 
the limbs is always harmless ; this alone may be 
a source of serious inconvenience. Suppose that 
by a systematic plan tiio limbs are elevated, 
what will happen > The circulation in them 
will be CTcatly mudided, tho quantity of blood 
conveyed will bo less ; but, on the other hand, it 
will be increased in the other regions, and there 
will be congestion of the liver, kidneys, lungs, 
brain, &c. Sq, then, it is necessary to use very 
great discretion in employing an elevated posi- 
tion of the limbs, which, to be brief, in gunshot 
wounds may be much more injuiious than 
useful. 
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A KEY TO CHOLERA. 

By W. G. maxwell, M.D., CalcutU. 

FREX'ACB. 

Thts««Key to Cholera" is a condensed epitome of 
the practically useful part of a work on the same 
subject now passing tmrough the Calcutta press ; 
but the uncertainty of its appearance, at a time 
when cholera is raging here and elsewhere, has 
induced me to publish this key without fuithfr 
delay. 

In this paper 1 have omitted all that might not 
prove directly and practically useful, and I have 
confined mvself to giving a natural sketch of the 
disease, and pointing out the natural indiostions 
of oture.'' I am enabled to do this principaUy 
fiofli ihe eiteiuaitaiioe of having had wee 
attaeki]iti^etdlflhi«stintorv^ 
ft iM nafy iiir ind frditt tiM 


that X derived any decided knowledge regarding 
the real nature of the disease. 

My views, I was happy to find, coirotponded 
with those of Sydenham, whose principles of 
treatment had been at last adopted m Ei|||^d, 
Among other important symptoms, howew, the 
spasms, 1 find, Mve not been satisfactorily Ex- 
plained in any English author that X have mit 
with ; their nature was, however, revealed to me 
during my last attack, and their explanation will 
be found in the other treatise. Sumoe it, for all 
practical purposes, here to sav that ixtitants to 
the extremities for the relief of spaWna are unne- 
cessary and injurious, and that their oule, equally 
with that of all the other symptoms in the chain, 
depends upoig the natural s^st&n of treatment. 
JjTho natural system I call that which is indicated 
and at oncp explained by the symptoms that 
which is, the spontaneous, instinctive, and suo^ 
cessful choice in the moment of pressing urgency 
and danger ; that which, in spite of all laboured 
theory or hypothesis, remonstrance or ban, it 
chosen and eagerly demandeef by the sufferer; 
which in theory Is denounced as death, but which, 
in practice enables the patient to rise up with 
renewed* energy and life. Such was the natural 
system I adopted in my own case, sol el)* directed 
thereto bjf the natural instim-ts, in opposition to 
all that I had learned from books, or fabricated 
in my brain on theory or hypothesis. I found 
all wanting at the timo I most required their 
assistance. But Nature, the best and kindest 
physician, directed mo to tho natural system of 
cure, whereby I wag not only quickly cured, but 
ncan while escaped the torments of that destroy- 
ing thirst which is present in every case. 

Now, the chief objec t in an epitome like the 
present is to endeavour to explain the principlea 
on which the cure depends, rather than waste 
time in the enumeration of various remedies 
which would serve but to perplex and annoy the 
judgment. With this object in view, therefore, 
I will briefly describe the progress of disease, 
and the corresponding symptoixis, from which, aa 
a matter of course, the principles of cure will ha 
made apparent ; but 1 will also assist the^ con- 
clusions of the reader by a reference to my own 
case. * 

THE NATURE 07 CHOLERA. 


The Progreaa of Symptoms.— What is cholera f 
is a question that has been asked a million times. 

Cholera is the first stage of fever ; tho fever of 
a particular locality— the endemic fever, or the 
epidemic fever. 

Fever is mode up^f various stages:. the col- 
lapse stage, the shivering stage, the hot stage, 
and tho sweating stage. All or each of these 
may be morbidly increased, constituting appa- 
rently different disea-ea, but in reality linked 
together in inseparable union. IfPis the morbid 
increase of the first of theso that I hove now 
briefly to consider, viz., cholera morbus. 

Here tho fever never rises higher, it never 
reaches tho shivering or the hot Stages; if it 
does, it is no longer cholera; the fever has passed 
from the collapse into the other stiges. Those « 
who have hod ague will comprehend the term 
collapse of fever." Thex will recollect having 
had the paleness of the hBlds, feet, and counte- 
nance (and these generally tipped with blue) ; 
they will recollect the cold smooth .feeling of 
the hands, the nervous sensations about thd 
chest and stomach, and extending over 
tern (together with others mentioned in thk 
treatise) . These, all or partly present, ooni^t^ 
what I call the ^^coUapsd of fever ;'*#siid*tki8 
collapse of fever (in excess) is cholera morimibiii 
I>uring the prevaleime of the epidemio conjw 
tution, if an individual sojoum In a lOpsUtgp 
notorioudy feh^e, nk will imbibe (what X jrfm 
call for the easier comprehension ot the TeaoeiJ. 
the epidemic leaven or ferment. Kow, ws 
ment wiU take sotte time to displ«]ir raU( 
action, varying-aooording to the at 
into the system ; but it to geneteUy i 
of the i^t feUowhig th«t ^ 
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Of iIUM IMm, fbuxid in the morning in a high 
■tato of which had been hrBt reported aa 
MtlOtllljp of cholera. 

^Ihyi^Olopment of the stages of ferer entirely 
the changes the leaven has effected, 
tfwirwainge has been such that the blood has 
Mooie toothick to flow through the lun^s, then, 
01 0 matter of course, the collapse stage is deve- 
Ijlfied in excess ; in other words, cholera asphyxia 
j| ofthibited. The blood, unable to pass through 
^ middle passage into the arteries, collects and 
iWslUi out the veins, gMng that deadly or blue 
colour to jthb skin. When the vomiting and 
^asms come on, this mass, of blood in the veins 
is squeesed' witji great force, and hence the 
clammy moisture that is forced every part 
during these fits. There is no pulse, because 
there is no blood in the arteries. There are also 
lethargy and languor, and oppression in breathing, 
eaused ^ the blood being all collected in the 
veins. These make up the principal links of the 
^ain of meohaniqal s)rpipt<ftns. The other train 
of symptoms and iosociate symptoms arises 
directly nom the stomaeh and bowels. I cannot 
say which are the most important ; the neglect 
•f eithei'may be fatal. They, like thff former, 
spring fgfbm the influence of the epidenoic leaven, 
when the blood begins to thicken, that same 
moment all the functions begin to go wrong. 
The most important of all the functions, digostion 
and assimilation, are the first to feel tlic in- 
flttOUeo I in fact, it is difficult to define priority ; 
the influence must be immediate, being part of 
the same circle. The derangement of those 
IhUOtloiia and the depravation of the blood ud- 
vapoe mutually, a.s a matter of course ; neither 
the one furnishing seuretions to the bowels, nor 
tba 6ther nutrition to the blood.* The inevitable, 
htrariable consequence of this is the establish- 
ment of ferment ition of the contents of the 
Stomaeh and bowels ; the abdomen becomes 
swelled, and the stomach and bowels more or 
less uneasy; and this uneasiness increases exactly 
in proportion to the completeness of the changes 
the alimentary matters undergo. Nausea ad- 
vances rapidly, followed by vomiting and purg- 
ing; and, if there is not a free discharge bom 
ways at first, spasms are induced by the irritating 
fermenting matters remaining in the intestines ; 
if these axe in the stomach or upper portions of 
the bowels, the spasms will be in the chest and 
upper extremities; if in the lower part of the 
oeni^ the spasms will be in the inferior extre- 
mities. Examination after death revealR the 
ovinn oC these spasms in mucous membrnne 
of tne bowels ; it is found more or less destroyed 
in various parts, or covered with ulcerations in 
protracted cases. The contents of the bowels arc 
ibund^ in a putrid state ; there are no healthy 
Moretions, andfliot a particle of bile — the preserv- 
ing fluid of the intestines, the register of putrefac- 
tion, The moment it disappears, fermentation 
and putrefi^tion advance rapidly. Its absence 
in one of the links in the great chain ; as also are 
sill the eflhcts resulting therefrom. There is not 
» a siflgle sedition carried on in fully formed 
diolera^for this plain reason, that there is no 
oiroi|l^on, the blood is too thick to pass through 
the fiddle passage into the arteries ; it remains 
in too vains, and during each fit of vomiting and 
spasm it ly squeeied, as in a cheese-press, and 
the clammy muisture foiced from it at all parts 
tJSqncc observe the chain of actions : the leaven 
JOateningi Urn maxs, thickening of the blood, 
stoppage of digestion, fermentation of the ali- 
mentary g\Rtters, irritation gf the mucous mem- 
brane, vomiting, purging, and spasm, all reacting, 
;4s it were, on the first ayxnptoms, and increasing 
the thlokenuig of the blood ; all, in fact, parts 
of the chain Imked together in inseparable union. 
nniNOiPLES OF oiritii. 

From the foregoing brief illustration of the 
progress of symptoms may be readily inferred 
the prlnoiplesof cure indicated ii^the treatment; 
and the reader has, no doubt, in part formed his 
own natural conclusions thereon. I will assist 
him in the, correct formation of these by the 
Moital of my own eafp, from which alone It wae 
that 1 myself derived any deeided views regard- 


ing the nature of the disease or the principles 
of cure* 

1 must necessarily spin out the case to eluci- 
date the sul^ct, but shall do so as concisely as 
1 can, consistent witluthe object in view. 1 had 
the last attack of the disease about this time last 
year, in the North/jm Circars, where cholera was 
ragipg all along the great military roads north 
and south. My attack was in the evenu^, 
t^tween seven and eight (rather unusual with 
such attacks, which take place generally a little 
after midnight ; the reason of this I have consi- 
dered in the treatise). * 

I had dined rather heavily about three o’clock. 
After I had gone out, about half-past fi^, 1 
experienced a disagreeable feeling of distention 
across the stomach, which, however, nearly gra- 
dually wore off for the time, but partly returned, 
with the addition of n&ueea, on reaching home. 
After a while, vomiting suddenly came on, 
attended with inordinate straining. I efrank 
copiouNly of cold water to relievo this straining, | 
and after a while it ceased; but it returned i 


I had again recourse to copious draughts of 
cold water, and after a time obtained relief ; but 
in about a ‘quarter of an hour the nausea, w^th 
the vomiting and exccBsivc straining, again re- 
turned, and at the same time a sudden irresistible 
call to stool, when I passed without any exertion 
u copious, watery, putrid evacuation. I was now 
fainting, and threw myself down, bathed in cold, 
ilammy sweat. A few more involuntary eva- 
euatioiis, and spasms in the toes, feet, and legs 
(observed first in the right then in the loft leg), 
convinced me that the disease had no tendency 
to stop. 

1 now began to run over in my mind all that 
I had read in books about the disease, and the 
best methods of treatment. 

Bleedinff first presented itself; just at the snmc 
moment 1 felt a spasm in the right leg (which 
was held already by two domestics), and I imme- 
diately began to couple the two together in 
mind, when, to my astonishment, the spasm 
changed from the right leg to the left, followed, 

) or rather accompanied, by an evacuation, and 
then a cessation of the spasm. This immediately 
pointed out to me the nature of the spasms and 
the cause of the evacuations, viz., that they pro- 
ceeded from irritation of the mucous membrane, 

f reduced by matters resting in the tube ; hence 
perceived that bleeding could not relieve these 
particular symptoms ; and so I now, in rapid 
succesHion, turned my attention to laudanum, 
but 1 found the same reasoning apply to it; I 
knew it would lull for a time, but what security 
against a recurrence of the vomiting, and purging, 
and spasm, while semi-stupiiied by the drug and 
the disease ? What security that jt would stop 
the fermentation of the contents of the bowels, 
which were irritating the mucous membrane, 
causing vomiting, purging, and spasm, sinking, 
and loss of voice f None — and if none, thought 
1 to myself, in my case, where the last meal had 
been nearly all reicctciJ, then what security in 
those where the whole of a large meal has passed 
down into the small intestines? (>i) 

I next thought of calomel and opiup, but here, 
again, I found the same reasoning apply. It is 
rccommond(‘d to be given in both large and small 
doses : which was 1 to follow ? f knew nor, 
because I saw not the principle of its exhibition 
in my case. 1 could not see how calomel and 
opium resting in j;he stomach could remove 'Irom 
the colon a mass of prawns, potatoes, or plums 
that might be resting there, undergoing fer- 
mentation and -keeping up irHtation— the cause 
of all the consecutive train of symptoms. 

My thirst now was becoming overpowering, 
my tongue and throat were glued, as it were, 
together, and I looked in vain to bleeding, 
calomel, and opium for a relief to this most dis- 
tressing of dll Bvmptoms. 1 had previously par- 
taken Freely of cold water, at fijiat to ease the 

- — 

(a) ’fhe greater the quantity of the lost meal 
that passes into the bowels in oholm tke jgrogtflr ^ 
the danger invariably. 


straining and dear the stofnaoh (a most tmpcattt 
ant point) ; but, os the disease began to be de 
vcloped, I abstained from its use, under the 
borrowed impression of its being death fo this 
disease. 1 am ashamed to say that 1 was igno* 
rant of, or had forgot, Sydemham’s prins^lee 
of cute in oholera. , 

The thirst, however, became worse and worsen 
and I determined to relieve it at all hanords, and 
not add misery to death. Having made up my 
mind^ the next point was the choice of the psr- 
ticulor beverage ; there was plaiiL water, sriuiy 
and barley-water, gruel, oongee, Sfi., wine sad 
water, brandy and water, &e. To the lost of 
these 1 had a repugnance, as everv one has in 
fully formed cholera, and the others would 
require time and direction for their pr|psntAn, 
which my disease not able to afford or I to 
givo. Whilst thus ruminating my eye aeoU 
aentally fell upon a' packet of effervescing soda- 
powders standing among a crowd of other reme- 
dies and nostrums on the table. It immediately 
took my fancy ; it struck me as the very thing 1 
wanted, and without further delay pointed to it, 
and made signs for a copious draught thereof. 
It was Buoii made and soon swallowed ; it was 
extremely refreshing 'and agreeable, and the 
thirst was allayed; no nausea succeeded, and 
the pleasing anticipation remained of having a 
repetition of the draught whenever I desired. 
This i was not long in desiring ; in fact, almost 
immediately after 1 swallowed another, and con- 
tinued repeating it whenever the thirst became 
urgent. Instead of retrograding or remaining 
stationary, I began to improve; the stools bfoame 
easier, and the spasms less vigorous and vicious. 

1 experienced an incUiftition to sleep, a desire 
to bn covered up, and for something hot to drink 
(these are the best signs, tliey point out the dis- 
ease escaping from the collapse singe). I*‘had a 
large tumblerful of very warm but weak brandy 
and water made, and drank It off. 1 fell asleep, 
and had five or six hours of prpround,.r 0 pose. 
I awoke bathed in perspiration, Wd, with the 
exception of a little stinness and considerable 
thirst, I felt perfectly well. The thirst was again 
relieved by the effervescing draughts, and I fol- 
lowed up the principle with a couple of dishes of 
that moB( delectable and pre-eminent of all 
stomachics, tea. 

^ Here ends n^v case, with the remarks thereon 
and inferences therefrom. 1 have only attended 
to the display of tho principle of cure as best I 
could. Were I to begin with remedies, 1 might 
write till this time next year without advantage. 

I do not say that the effervescing draught is 
the only cure, but it is one vfhich carries out tho 
principle as well as any 1 know, and it is agree- 
able and Tc^reshliig, and allays the thirst ; oon 
be taken in any quantity, and is efficacious. 

1 have given it in various instances, in every- 
stage, always with advantage to thff disease and 
gratification to the patient ; but from these I do 
not only judge, it is from having taken it myself#' 
as 1 have described, that I feel authorised thus 


to speak regarding it. 

lllecding, both general and topical, may bo 
necessary in cholera when there is much oppreo# 
sioii, restlessness, pain, spasm, blue skin, or 
asphyxia; neither were necessary in my cgioi 
I'eople do not die from being bled, even whou 
unnecessary, but from bleeding being trusted to- 
alone, while the principle of cure 1 have pointed^ 
oiit is not folio wtd up. 

Sinapisms and blistorr to the len, frc., for tbo^‘ 
relief of spasms are unneoessa^ ; the origin Iff tiul 
spasras is in the intestines, as I have pointed mUl- 
Hot iomentationl to the loins and stomach T9li0f§ 
the spasms of the legs. The wishes qf the pBtkn0f 
should be strictly attended to ; Nature is iM Ims|» 


should be strictly attended to ; Nature is ton bail » 
physician ; if he wiiltbs for cool air he miiit fleviiv 
it ; if he desires to be covered up he must be ee| » 
many perish from being toe much eovered up 
first, when |he fr^h air would revive them (ieli 
tho treatise for an explanation off thie lad enisi^ 
oircumstanees). Calomal and opium ms^ hf 
necessary in some oases ; In mine |hay weiff nM 
therefdra were not used* 

‘thiimtumofthorooMettbs^a^^ileqnkelM ^ 
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t4»jniiitrfttioii. 3^0 htfsh remedies vill do in 
cholera ; all must be of the mildest description— 
BUcU as will pass in quantitjr gently along the 
howojs to remove the fermenting matters ; and, 
above all. they must be such as will be relished 
an4 asjgsrly desired by the sick, and such as can 
be crastantly token for the relief of the urgent 
destroying thirst, const^uitly present from the 
oommcneeiBant of the d^ease. 

^ bboafitulatort summary. 

X have endeavoured ,.to make this key as (|pn- 
ci |0 as possible, consistent with utility. 1 think 
it will be fourtif to embrace the most important 
points oonneoted with the disease. Of all these 
the irritation of the stomach and bowels claims 
the first rank ; it is caused by the presence of 
fermfhted matters. The cure cannot be accom- 
plished till^hey are removed, or their acrimony 
blunted ; and this must be effected in the gentlest 
manner By copious diluents, ^is I have pointed 
out. I took, in my own case, the offeryeseing 
draughts, and 1 found them answer admirably ; 
they were delightfully refreshing, and they pasni'd 
gently downwards, removing the irritation in the 
bowels. 1 was solely guided by the thirst ; it 
no sooner returned than 1 swallowed another 
tumblerful of the effervesoing draught. After 
taking fifteen at least of these, always with r<*licf 
and gratification, the disease began to rise 
through the other stages, indicated by the wish 
to be covered un, and for something hot to drink, 
as I have alroauy described. 

I will not say u word on the question of bleed- 
ing ; it is impossible to lay down a fixed rule on 
this head, or to explain, within the limits of an 
epitome like this, all the circumstanee.'s connected 
with it ; suffice it to say-"*!. That, if the natural 
diluent system is early had recourse to, bleeding 
will seldom be necessary. 2. That blcocUng alone 
will not cure the disease,— for this plain reason, 
that it canuut remove the fermented irritating 
matters from the bowels. 3. That the natural 
diluent system, if early and steadily persevered 
in, not oniy removes this irritation, but likewise 

E revents the further thickening of the blood. 

r those conditions and their effects, however, 
from neglect of diluents or other causes, have 
become urgent, let blood be taken away ; it will 
flow if diluents ore now freely given, and the 
surface kept moist, according to the wishes of 
the patient. (a) 

One parting word, and I have ddlie. Neglect 
not the desires of the sick. Behold the mortality 
within these few days. How maiw in the spring 
of life have been swept away ! What has the 
withholding of liquidn, covering up, aiul friction 
done, save adding misery to death! 

AFI’KNmx. 

Now, in tributary justice to the memory of the 
illustrious Sydenham, 1 mu**t add the following 
quotation from his^elcbrated works, by which it 
will be perceived that I have done little else 
save re-echo the treatment of cholera pursued by 
him in England nearly two hundred years ago. 

a chicken be boiled 
in about three gallons of spring- water, so that 
tha liauor may scarce tastfe of the flesh. Several 
large uraughts of this ^re to be drunk warm, or, 
for want of it, of posset diink. At thq same 
time I order a large quantity of the same to be 
given at several times successively by way of 
clyeter, till the whole be taken in and discharged 
by; vomiting and stool. In this manner the sharp 
hteours are either evacuated, or tiieir acrimony 
blnnted. When this business Is over, which*| 
requiras tkfree or four hours, an opiate completes 
the cure. 

Obaervationit 1742, in SydswAom.— The 
geaevid indioations of cure in this ^sease are — 
1st, to oorrpot uid soften the acrimonious peccant 
matter, end fit it for expulsion, and, if there bo 
ocoesiim, it by art ; 2nd, to check the 

violent motion! m a mr oper manner ; and, 3rd, 
to atrengthen the weakened nervous parts, 

The oIijBltorge of foripentod and eorrflpted diet 


should be encouraged by gentle emetics, lenient 
cathartics, and plentiful dilution with whoy, thin 
water- gruel, the small chicken -broth rocom- 
raended by our author, and the like, and after- 
wards give strengthening medicines to complete 
the cure. ^ 

Cold water is esteemed an excellent remedy in 
Asiatic cholera ; and is said to be So much the more 
effectual, the warmer the climate, season, and 
constitution of the patient l^c. It mitigates and 
takes off the violent heat, dilutes and munts the 
acrimony of the humours ii^ the bowels, &c. 


C*) Inv«4()i 
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HOSPITAL REPORTS. 
HOPITAL ST. PIERRE. 

SOME Ol’ 'rUB PUINCIFAL CASES IN TUM BUROICAL 

CLINK), FROM JUNE 10 •tO 17, UNDER THE 

CARE or I'ROKESSOR SEUTIN. 

FISTULA IN ANO CAUSED FT A FISH NONE. 

J. C.f aged was admitted into this hospital 
on the lOih of June, having a phlegmonous 
tumour on the left buttock, which surrounded 
the anus. He said that ho perceived the first 
S 3 unptomP ot disease about a fortnight ^go. 

Aifc operation being necessary, the patient was 
pL'ieed under the influeiico of chloroform, and 
complete insensibility was induced in a minute 
and a half. A gorget was then introduced, 
and the tumour divided with a lb tirp- pointed 
bistoury. By the opening thus made, a grooved 
sound was introdueiul as tar as the gorget, and 
the tumour entirely divided. A lisli bone was 
then extracted from the bottom of the tumour, 
which had caused the fistula. 

EHE(T1LE TUMOUR IN AN INFANT. 

The child was two years of agi', and the 
tumour was situated on the left half of the lower 
bp, of the size of an almond, limited at the base 
by the inferior border of the lip. Five needles 
were inserted through the tumour, two lines 
distant from each other, by which its whole 
circumference was included, and the twisted 
suture U8(‘d, 

June 17 . The needles were removed, and 
the portions of the tumour which had been 
included between them were excised. The 
whole surface of the wound was then caute- 
rized with acid nitrate of mercury, and strapping 
applied. Since then throe applications of the caus- 
tic have been made, with some days intervening 
between each ; and to-day the wound is healed, 
with the exception of a small place at its inferior 

f iart, which is on a level with the other part of the 
ip, so that a perfect cure i.s expected. 

WOUND OF THE WRIST ON ITS ANTBUTOR EXTERNAL j 
SURFACE, WITH INJURY TO THE UADJO-l'ALMAR 
ARTERY AND RADIAL NERVE. 

Patient admitted on the Pith of June, and the in- 
jury was produced by the bursting of a bottle, 
liigatures were immediately applied on each 
side of iho wounded vessel; three interrupted 
Hutufles were used to bring the edges of the ex • 
turnal wound together ; the hand was flexed 
to promote reunion, and kept in position by 
a starched bandage and pasteboard splints, 
curved so to fit the posterior part of the 
forearm and hand ; the whole strengthened by a 
zinc apparatus of the some shape and length. 
By these means the forearm was rendered im- 
moveable, and the hand elevated and bent. 

WOUND ON THB DORSAL ASFBOT OP THE LEFT 
HAnA, WITH DIVISION OF THB TENDONS OF 
THB EXTENSOR FBOFER OF THE INDEX FINOER 
AND OF THB TENDONS OF THB EXTENSOR 
OOMHUNB LEADXNO TO THB MIDDLE AND RING 
FINGEBS, PRODUCED BY A BVTOHER*8 KNIFE. 

Patient admitted on June 13. Buturei wore 
used to bring together tho divided tendons, and 
the adho^ve strajiping then applied. The hand 
was bent upon the forearm, and maintained in 
this position by the use of the starch bandage, 
over which was applied the sine apparatus. In 
this ease the apparatus oecupied the anterior fhee 
of the forearm and band. 
ooitELEtB ov vsiM sicnkr ina at trs 


INFERIOR THIRD, WITH VIOLENT CONTUSION Of 

THB FARTS. 

The patient, a young man, admitted June Id, 
was thrown from a high cart upon the pavement. 
Reduction was immediately effected. The ends 
of the fractured bones and the tendons %cre 
protected hy wadding, or little cushions made qj 
tow, the parts presenting a uniform convex sur- 
face ; a roller bandage over the place of fracture ; 
bandages from the toes to within four inches of 
the knee ; three pasteboard splints softened 
in water, having proiections resemoling a divided 
boot, were mouldea upon the leg and foot ; the 
posterior splint cut to n level with the heal, which 
was elevated almost as high as the knee ; the ex- 
ternal part of the pasteboard splnts were then 
strongly starched ; around them the staroh 
bandages were applied down to the edge of the 
malleolus ex thru us ; before their application tha 
splints weit* made to take hy pressure the form 
of the parts they were to cover. Dry spUnts 
were temporarily plac£‘d on each side of thb 
limb to sustain it till the bandages, &c., were 
firm ; lastly, a circular bandage was applied. 
The same day the patient walked in the yard 
with the l^lp of crutches. 

CM Rome OPHTHALMIA. 

This occuired in a young girl of scrofulous dia- 
thesis, and the disease was kept up by entropium. 
An operation was performed on the left eye. A 
vertical section two linos in length was made in 
the tarsal cart lagcs to within a short distance of 
the punctalachryrnnlis, and to within two lines of 
the external angle of the eve, to facilitate restora- 
tion to tho natural state. Excision of a small por- 
tion of skin from eacli eyelid, so that the point 
of the edges might be as near as possible to the 
ciliary insertion. Sutures to the different points ; 
a light bandnge to the eye. 

HTDROOBLE OF THE XIONT TESTICLE IN AN 
INFANT. 

The child was three years of ago, and admitted 
June 17. A puncture was made with the 
three-quarter cxplorator. After the evacuation 
of the fluid tho instrument was reintroduced, and 
allowed to remain, so that tho internal surfeoo 
of the tunica vaginalis might be irritated, in 
(mte that adhesive inflammation might be 
seTup, 

SPRAINS OF THE FOOT. 

During the week four cases of sprains were 
received into tho hospital, three of which were 
of the left and one of the right foot. 

Mode op Treatment. — The parts were 
defended in the same way as for fracture of 
the leg. Bandages Vere applied from tho 
toes to within four inches of the malleolus; 
pasteboard splints wore applied laterally, bent 
as in fracture of tho limb, hut not carried so 
high as the inferior third ; hole in Jhe posterior 
splint ; over all a starched toUpt bandage. Gra- 
duated compression is here employed instead of 
discutirnt applications. The bandage keeps tho 
joint at rest, not allowing any kind of movement, 
preventing at the same time pain and inflamma- 
tion. l^lic patients are permitted toxralk in the 
courtyard of the hospital. ^ 

FRACTURES OF TUB CLAVICLE. 

Three fractures of tho clavicle, produced by 
fulls on the shoulder, two of which are at thB 
external angle of the bone, without displacement, 
and the other at tho external third. 

In each case Desault's bandage was appliedL 
starched ; but in the third case there were plaoefi 
upon the external fragment small quBOlatei^ll 
compresses to keep thorn in position. 

strangulated inguinal hernia OF*rXB 

BIGHT SIDE. • , 

Lambert S., Aged t^nty-eight, by tnab A * 
Joiner, of lympMltio ^pmperament, entemd W 
Hospital on June 17, at eight o'clock at 
He has had during tho last four years ahingmitol 
hernia hn the right side, which o^d be ireturiiefi 
and maintained in its position* Stated that R v 
tendency to strmigulatjon first showed ' itaUg 
about years ago* On Monday, the 
June* he made a tioletit affort to lift a , 

wekht* Atthfetitoehiil^welswerefrjdy ' 

the syihptoiai 
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dtutUy PW# on ( tho ordinary means for reduo* 
tion worniiQDmloyed without success by a phy. 

ofter three days sent him to the 

hoqdliL 

Oli odittiaslon the abdomen was tympanitic and 
• the bowels had not been relieved for six 
dlMf there were bilious vomitin^i and hic- 
had come on four days previously. The 
patient exhibited an anxioua countenance ; pulae 
8Qg compressible ; the scrotum appeared to 
contain a portion of omentum, which was soft. 

The extern airing appeared free and open, so that 
the index ^ger could be easily introduced and 
traverse the canal, and within about an inch of 
the bottom a knuckle of intestine was disoovered, 
and the sCfangrlation seemed not to be at the 
external ring, but more internal. ^ 

Let him have a bath ; and let him be placed in 
an easy position ; the taxis to be employed. The 
principal surgeon having arrived, after having 
used tne taxis moderately for about four minutes, 
was enabled to push back the intestine, and ho 
endeavoured to « keep it in position by intro- 
ducing a cylindrical compress into the canal, 
over whichacompress and a bandage were placed. 
In an hour afterwards the patient bocame so un- 
comfortable that it was neoilwy to refnove the 
dressing. Twelve drachms of aeratedyrater were 
presoribed, winch produced copious evacuations 
iVom the bowels during the ni^t. 

18, In the morning the patient appeared re- 
lieved; the bowels, however, continued tym- 
panitic, though not to the same degree as yca- 
teiday; less pain is also felt in the abdomen. 
To have a particular diet and aerated water ; nn 
tsaay position of the body to be maintained ; 
compresses wotted with vinegar to be applied 
over the parts. During the day the bowels 
Iterated freely. 

In the evening reaction supe^ened ; ab- 
domen much more painful. Let him be bled to 
the amount of Jxviij. ; forty- eight leeches to the 
bowels, end a mustard poultice. 

19. Evidently much improved ; a considerable 
quantity of urine had been evacuated ; abdomen 
less psL^ul apd tender ; bowels open. Continue 
the mustard poultices, &c. 

The following days he continued improvu|^ 
the symptoms gradually subsiding, and thef^v 
domen aasuming its normal condition. 

26. The patient was discharged with a hernial 
bandage, which had been used lor three days 
ptevioualy. 
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OB8XBVATXON8 on OCHLnSlB,” OA THE D180BDEU 
QXNBBATBU BT THE ACCUMULATION OP THE 
8XCK. 

By George Gregory, M.D., Physician to the 
Smallpox and Vaccination Hospital. 

The object of this communication is to give a 
brief sketch of the evils which result from the 
accumulation of avast number of sick persons 
under one itpt The author designates the gene- 
ral oondition of disease produced under these 
dreumstonoes by the term ** ochlesis,*' derived 
from ox^ot, a crowd. The normal type of the 
disorder is erysipelas of the face ; but there are 
a vast number of allied affections which appear 
at different times with it, either separately or in 
combination. These are, erysipelas of the cx- 
trsfnitiaju especially affecting wounds or sores ; 
tikils Ox erytitematous redness, following the 
course o(; the chief absorbent trunks, and termi- 
nating in absoessea; oellulsx inflammation of the 
Tower limbs, or phlegmasta dolens ; cellular in- 
flammation of the neck, leadin^to abscess, cy- 
nonche, otitis, glossitis; %nfla%nation of the 
joints, terminating in purulent elfhsion ; sponta- 
neous gangrene of the genitals and of tlie ex- 
tremities ; gangrene supervening upon wounds 
or sores ; spontaneous gangrene of some portion 
of the trunk of the body, espedAly in iie#*bom 
children ; gangrene of the umbiUctts. Instances 
of pure fever, of a low type, from the same source, 
sTo not uncommon, DioKhms sometimes is the 


result, from the mucous membrane of the bowels 
becoiniiig afBseted ; and in the wards of lying-in 
hospitals the ** ocbletic** miasm expends all its 
virulence on the peritoneum. The author has 
seen an asthenic form of laryngitis produced by 
the same cause, and Relieves that the pnewoAia 
which springs up in nospitsls has, likewise, its 
source in the contagious ochletio miasm. This 
miasm, too, he thinks, produces the excessive 
depression which attends the worst cases of sea 
scurvy, and he has sedn it occasion, in the Small- 
pox llospital, a state resembling, in all respects, 
scurvy itself. All the disorders originating in 
the ochl^tic miasm are characterized by a low 
condition of the vis vitae, and intractability. ^ The 
experience of the Smallpox Hospital during 
many epidemic visitations, especially the vears 
1842, 1844, 1847, and 1848, has convinced the 
author of the fact, tha( all the diseases which he 
has enumerated may arise from the same miasm. 
Contagious peritonitis is, perhaps, the only form 
of the ochletic malady that ho has not seen at 
that hospital during the last twenty -five years ; 
but he regards it as quite certain that this is 
*‘part and parcel*' of the same disease. The 
chief agent in the production of ochlesis ii, cer- 
tainly, the crowding together of the sick in one 
spot ; but r^attc^s are made much worse by un- 
favourable locality, by dampness of the sur- 
rounding soil, imperfect drainage, or choked 
sewers, by deficient ventilation, by the character 
of the cases congregated, by neglect of personal 
cleanliness, by the employment of unpurifled 
bedding, and by inefficient purification of the 
wards. Since, however, the ochletic miasm is 
evolved only at certain times, apeculiar, but un- 
known, condition of the atmosphere must concur 
towards the gctual result. The ochletic miasm 
appears to attach itself strongly to the walls and 
floor of the apartment— hence the use of covering 
the floor with a mixture of quick lime and water, 
of lime-whiting the walls, of fumigating with 
nitric acid or chlorine, &c. Tho great means of 
clvdiilting the development of ochlesis, however, 
is td restrict ithc admission of patients, and to 
leave the iofbeted word unoccupied for a certain 
time. 

Dr, Copland, who had entered the room after 
the reading of the paper, said that he could gather 
sufficient from its conclusion to know its purport 
and intention. Ho quite agreed with the author 
as to the evils produced by crowded and ill- 
ventilatcd rooms. When he was attached to the 
Lying-in Hospital, fever of a most fatal kind 
prevailed from bad air, and the vitiated secretions 
of the patients. So fatal was this disease, that 
it often runs its course in twenty- four, and some- 
times even in eighteen, hours. The morbid 
emanations from an atmosphere so tainted spread 
to the walls, floor, &c., and the evil was further 
increased by washing the floors. , He had found 
the best antidote to the poison was dry-scrubbing 
the floors, and sprinkling them freely with chlo- 
ride of lime. Another mode in which disease 
was propagated wos through the feather-beds 
becoming surcharged with morbid matter. These 
beds were frequently not cleaned for twenty or 
thirty years, and the emanations from them were 
the cause of sporadic coses of low and puerperal 
fevers. Again, the way in which ^aouses were 
at piescnt built favoured the spread of disease ; 
for the contents of the wator-closets were not 
carried off the premises, but into a cesspool under 
the kitchen floor ; fever of a bad kind was thus 
periodically produced. He should not enlarge 
upon the subjeoL but he had gone fully into it 
in the article in hia Dictiona^, under the head 
of ** Domestic Sourcesof Pestilence.'* In answer 
to a question from Dr. Gregory, Dr. Copland 
said, that since the hospital ho had alluded to 
had been better ventilated, &c., disease hsd been 
much less prevalent, only an occasional sporadic 
case ofpentonitis assnmin^ the asthenic mrm. 

Dr. Chambers agreed with Dr. Copland in re- 
gard to the ill effects of ill-ventilated and crowded 
wards ; but this was not the sole cause of the 
spread of disease, for in many esses it wss pro- 
pamted by contagion. B[e Instanced cases of 
phlegmonous erysipelas and puerperal iieritonitis 


stiiilfig, in fhs tint instance, tnm eiowded end 
’ ill-ventilsM rooms, but prqpsga:|ed sfterwsids 
by contagion* 

Mr. ArnoU mentioned the value of dry-rubbiiig 
the floors in hospimls to prevent the spread <3 
disease, end instanced the oaae of the Manchester 
Infirmary, in which, previous to the system of 
dry-rubbing being resorted to, erysipdas 
operations was of 'very frequent oooiurence. 
Now, under the influence of drymbhing, eiy 
sipelaa was nearly extinct. 

Da. Copland said that sorofula and swelled 
glands were very common diseases in the weeds 
of 8t. Marylebone workhouse, unltl he reeom*’ 
mended the employment of dry-rubbing, einee 
which these complamtshad very much diminished 
in frequency. 

Dr, Webster alluded to the case of houso in 
Glasgow, containing 360 or 400 inhabitants. It 
was badly ventilated, and fever of a mslignaat 
character eras constantly occurring. A system 
of ventilation was afterwards adopted. A. pipe 
communicating from each room, with a large 
common chimney, was constructed, and fever 
did not again occur. 

Dr. K. Chambers could bear testimony to the 
value of dry-rubbing in the wards of a hospital 
as a preventive of disekse. 

Mr. Partridge said, that, however strikinff the 
good effects of dry-rubbing were in the wards of 
the Manchester Inflrmary, they were no less 
beneficial in the hospital at Anningham. In 
tills hospital, under the system of washing the 
floors, erysipelas after operations was exceedingly 
common. Dry-rubbing was resorted to, and the 
erysipelas disappeared. *rhe wards were again 
washed, erysipelas again returned, and was raly 
eventually got rid of by^a return to the whfl)e» 
some system of dry-rubbing. ' \ 

Mr. Sankey did not regard the deerei^\of 
cases of exysipelas in hospita^ UntlrAy to ttts 
system of dry-rubbing. He xi)&ti||ned,Hfihat, in 
the fever hospital to which he was atteehed, 
erysipelas, which was remarkably preyaletit at 
a given period, became less and less generali 
without any obvious cause. On referring to the 
lists of the registrar-general, he found tiiat the 
prevalence and diminution alluded to bore a 
direct ratio to the state of the disease throughout 
the entirp of the metropolis. This fact showed 
that some other causes for the prevalence of a 
disease fii a hospital, besides bad ventilation and 
washing the floors, must exist for in the Fever 
HospitA tiiese two causes were not in operation ; 
neitner did he t^ink that diseases like erysipelas 
and phlobkiB were more prevalent in hospitsls 
than out of thorn. 

ON THB MINUTE ANATOMY OPVhB EMPHYSBMATOtrS 
LUNO. 

By G. Rainey, M.R.C.S., Demonstrator of Ana* 
tomy Bt 8t. Thomas’s Hospital. 

The author first describes the minute anatomy 
of the pulmonary tissue in tho healthy statSi 
He then gives an account of the miorosoopie 
examination of portions of lung which were in 
tho state ot ordinary vesicular emphysema. Tka 
first change which attracted his attention wii 
the perforated or cribriform state of portions ^ 
the lining membrane of the air-cells. He n^l ' 
observed that the membrane in the vicinity sCp. 
these perforations, as wall as in many partf 
which had not yet become cribriform, free 
I studded with minute portions of oil, the menn* 

I branc itself being thinner at these points. & 

I i^upposes, therefore, that the conversion of W 
nutritive material of the pulmonary mem b r S Mi 
I into oil induces a weakened condition Iff tiffs 
I membrane, and renders it ^mable to support ties 
capillary plexuses, and to resist the pimore^ 
the air ha the air-cells, and that the perforstisffff 
Hdready mentioned are the conaeouenoe. Otitiff 
changes fellow. The meshes of the ospUlM^ 
network become wider, and the ospillariee tketeh 
I selves smaller. Several o6Us become lirokliu ^ ’ 

I into one ogvlty. F^agmenteof the Isearsted 0» ^ 

I walls are then seen containing eactremsiy slatf* 
gated and contracted capiUcrtss, urith Ceiylm#s 
and generally very long aiedlar ffpastti, wMk 
the osflty has bema veiy -tiii^ffilPijlfflt ' ^ 
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#hldh were broken up to form it have in a neat 
meanire dieappear«d» and its sides are held to* 
gether merely by fibrous bands comppsed of the 
remains of small bronchial ||bes« ond of con- 
deoeed interlobular cellular Ape. When such 
a cavity is situated near the surface of the lung, 
the pleura and eubaerous tiasue become thick- 
ened. The diseaae is regarded by^e author as 
an instance of «*litty degeneration." 

OAiiB iLLveTBAXiTs o» soiu coNsuauxivodl OP 
LOCAL nrJUET. 

By Thomae Hodgkin, M.D. 

The oases dmailed are divided into two groups: 
the one, in wluoh the effects had more or less the 
ohamotar of common inflammation; the other, 
distinguished by the production of an adventitious 
stricture having the character of malignant dis- 
Me. Th^ following is an outline of the tot of 
three cases included in the former group : — 

yesA of «(te, an active renuer « incapooie oi tne 

bH*enjoyin({ propw miuntenanco'of thoiie molecular changei 
by which interatitial abaorption and depoaitfon 
death. ^en upon are carried on; that the changea whiJh take 
is® P^®'® 'ft'.dead animal matter proceed in the 

not eenaible of harmg re- injured pArt very slowly, and during health pro- 
cmved much mjury. About six or seven weeks llOOnn irKvAnvAiiiainn/i > Vtii«- i P « a... 

merwards he was exposed to wet and cold, after 

Deini? hCAtAfl AIiH fnf * Tn 4'Via 1- . 


his remarks, first directs attention to the prcu- 
liarities of the former class of cases ; the slight 
primary efleots of the local injury, and the ano- 
malous character of the secondary eflects ; the 
disturbance of the mental faculties in two of the 
eases; the constitutional disturbance, exciting 
the suspicion that the brain; heart, or some im- 
poi^ant part of the alimentary canal, was in a 
state of acute inflammation ; and in two cases, 
the severity and rapidity of the symptoms, which 
were nearly as peat m cases of diissection and 
other potsoned wounds. He expresses the 
opinion, that these symptoms were due to a 
morbid poison being generated in .the system — 
an opinion favoured by the occurrence of Tesiclos, 
with purifonn contents, on thh surface of the 
body. To explain the formation of this morbid 
poison, he supposes that the immediate effect of 
the local injury is so to impair a portion of the 
animal tissue, as to render it incapable of the 

nrnnnr mnintonnnftn /\F ilvnoA vMn1nnti1«« 


being heated and fatigued: In the evening he 
was chilly and diatressed, and felt severe pidn in 
the right aide. He went out the next day, and 
was again exposed to wet and cold, but after this 
WM confined to the house. A blister wos ap- 
plied to the seat of pain, and aperients and offer 
vesemg aalines were given. He complained no 
more of pain in the side, but remained feverish 
and weak. Two half- glasses of claret produced 
a ^ost disproportionate mental excitement, 
which returned in paroxysms. In a day or two 
after this he passed into a state of coma, with a 
yry rapid, feeble pulse. Ammonia was given. 
Ue revived, ond complained transiently of a 
httle pain in the left arm and leg. A small in- 
duration was found near the calf of the leg : this 
•lowly increased, and the day before his death 
oaiwed considofable pain. After the mental dis- 
turbance had passed off, his head was generally 
not, and his face for some time rather flushed ; 
the expression of his countenance generally quite 
composed ; the breathing quick, but easy, with 
a little stertor during sleep or somnolence ; the 
tongue was moist, with a white fur on iM surface ; 
the pulse generally numbered 120 : vomiting oc- 
curred twice or three times before death. A 
short time b •‘foro*deatli small pustulea or matu- 
ratmg vesicles were noticed on the body and 
limbs. a ^ 

On the examination of the body, admail sub- 
cutaneous collection* of pus was found near tlie 
head of the right fibula. A larger tumour at the 
upper port of the left calf was not opened. 
Hothmg remarkable was found within the era- 
mum, except thift in the cortical substance of 
ttie bram, at one particular spot, there seemed 
V- 1 .*? evident but very partial softening, by 
which the separation of the external layer of the 
mtical substance from the subjacent layer was 
favour^. The right pleura presented marks of 
its lower part, and over 
the fifth or sixth rib, from its anterior extremity 
to Its angle, was elevated by rounded purulent 
aeposits of various aises. The corresponding 
part of the pu^nary pleura proseuted similar 
purulent deposits, and tne adjoining part of the 
lung was in a state of recent hepatization. The 
touaeular structures on the exterior of the same 
nb were found sprinkled with similar butsmaUar 
purulent deposits. The left pleura and lung, 
«md the heart, were healthy, in the abdomen, 
the only femarkable appearances were numerous 
scattered depressions m the mucous membrane 
SfiiT? •^touch, probably the enlarged orifices 
toUioles ; marks of severe ^inflammation of the 
muooim membrane of the large intestine, from 
the m^e of the arch of the colon to the rectum ; 

•ud the pvesenoe ef a small quantity of semi- 
tosusparent lymph between the ooifVolutions of 
tut ii itestutefe fcitween the middle and lower 
5™ <« «to flWo ro e n , Of the atcoud class of 

I^authoriin 


duce no inconvenience; but that, if a febrile state 
of the body be act up by cold or other cause, the 
morbid influence of the part in which Ihese che- 
micdl changes arc going on produces inflammation 
or derangement of a more specific kind in the 
surrounding tissues, and the further production 
of a like cause of irritation in the system gene- 
rally. In one case n remarkable bdour of malt 
or saccharine matter was observed. This the 
author regards as an almost certain omen of 
death. In the second group of cases, instead of 
the vitality of the injured part being reduced, 
the most striking phenomenon is the production 
of a now growth, to which vital organization is 
essential. All living parts, whether old or new, 
nourished from living material, and every 
living cell is produced from a previous cell. In 
these cases the injury does not destroy life, but 
only modifies the nutrition of the part, by ex- 
erting an influence on small molecules. 
result is. that the new cells formed there arc 
modified, from being, as it were, ifttiubated in a 
peculiar nidus. When once the prcniuctibn of 
morbid corpuscles, suited to the production of a 
morbid tissue, has taken place, the growth of 
such structure at the affe<‘ted part may almost be 
made the subject of ocular demonstration ; but 
the subsequent appoorance of a similar structure 
in other parts of the body is still involved in 
some mystery. 

COHK CTJVIERIAN SOCIETY. 

CHLOROFORM AND ETHER. 

Mr. WiNDELB, President, in the Chair. 

Dr. Grattan read a paper on chloroform, a 
copy of which we have much pleasure in giving. 
The j ear 1847, he said, was ushered in by an 
announcement that operations could be rendered 
painless by the inhalation of the vapour of sul- 
phuric ether* Such a startling fact naturally 
created a spirit of inquiry amongst all classes of 
the community ; the operator and the operated 
on viewed the discovery as a boon of no ordinary 
kind. For •nearly twelve months ether stood 
j forward as the gr^ panacea for painful opera- 
tions. Men who devotod their time to its study 
had just begun to bring its anaesthetic powers 
properly to bear upon the various nervous sys- 
tems thojr had to deal with. Many parsons, wiio 
had imagined that its use was simple and unat- 
tended by danger, found out that it required 
both caution and experience for its use. Thus 
ether stood when a new anaesthetic ageM ap- 
peared to contend for the palm Profeasor Simp- 
son, of Edinburgh, announced in November last 
that he had discovered a much more powerful 
agent— safe and oertein in its operation on the 
entitely free from the objections 
which by many had been raised against the use 
* Iimnediatwr on reoript 

of Profem Sinnwon's pomphlete. Dr. Gntten 
proposed to dUorofoRn aoooivding to Prtosor 




Dumas' process, and tested its powtrm about 
twenty cases. Its action on the circulating sys- 
tem differed considerably from that of ether, in 
the majority of patients intense excitement was 
produced, 80 that several of them were obliged 
to be hold by main force until thev were totally 
knockod down by its agency, llie pulse was 
increased at the commencement of the inhalation, 
but during the greatest excitement of the patieng 
it would foil down to 85, and in two noses fell as 
low as 25 beats in a minute. Such a cessation in the 
heart's action at once awakened hia suspicions that 
the remedy was not exactly so safe as had been 
pointed out, and he at once classed chloroform 
amongst those medicines which, while they act 
on to nervous system in the tot instenoe by 
excitement, depress the circulating on^ I looked 
upon it, says the doctor, as belon^ngtotosame 
class, only milder in its effects, as prnssic acid-— 
the most powerful of our narcotic poisons; 1 
recollected«that, when I had been trying experi- 
ments with prussic acid, I had frequently sub- 
mitted animals to its action by making them 
inhale its vapour, and I produced symptoms 
nearly resembling those under which my patients 
were suffering from chloroform, namely, violent 
excitement at first ; 2iid, spasmodic action of the 
muscles ; sand lastlyi coma. 1 have frequently 
placed rats in this state, and completely recovered 
them by pllcing a few drops of strong iHjuor of 
ammonia on a piece of paper, and allowing its 
vapour to be mixed with the air impregnated by 
prussic acid. Now, chloroform produces identi- 
cally iho same effect on the circulation as prussic 
acid, only, being a milder preparation, a larger 
dose can be given ; but give a sufficient quantity 
and you will kill your patient, just as it you had 
given the stronger poison. I am not aware how 
Its internal use might affect the system ; its re- 
peated inhalation is decidedly injurious. Mr. 
H., jun., of this city, mentioned to me that he 
had given it to a cat on two occasions, to show 
the action it had on the nervous system ; and the 
eat recovered again quickly after its doses, but, 
in a few days, he observed it to pine away, and, 
though it ate its food well, still the wasting went 
on, and it ultimately died a complete skeleton. 

A similar occurrence happened in London to a 
pig. and it died from the same cause, 
chloroform is not so safe an anfie^thetic 
agent is clear ; but, did we want positive proof 
ol its being anything but safe, unfortunately, we 
have two coses occurring lately, in which death 
resulted from its use. Professor Simpson states* 
that, in the first case (that of to young woman 
near Newcastle-upon-Tyne), death was caused 
by the means used toprcseive her, and that she 
died from the brandy and water getting down 
the trachea. Such a statement might have been 
of some value had not the other case of to 
youfig man at Dundee clearly proved that in 
both cases death resulted from the poisonous in- 
fluence of the chloroform ; and that it did arise 
solely from its use in the first case, and its abuse 
ill the second, is beyond a doubt in both cases. 

1 look upon it that the heart's action ceased from 
the depressing influence of the chloroform, and 
the only means that could have aroused it again 
would have been a galvanic current passed near 
the region of the heart. Having adminhtered 
ether to over 300 persona, I have no hesitation in 
saying that it as a far more safo and mwagoable 
aneestotic agent; used with caution its actiim 
on the system is beautiful. I have given it in 
about twelve ca|Mtal operations. One case of 
dislocation, in which the bone had been displaced 
for one month ; one case of to^us, and it^ a 
number of several minor operations ; and in no 
single instance did one of the jpatiente diei re- 
covery being oompletq in all. During to 
rations no wine was required to be given, the 
ether acting as a beneficial stimulant. There 
are, however, persons who cannot be placed 
under the influences of ether ; to such I might 
give to chloroform. But as a general anaistb^e 
agent I am opposed to it on tho follotring 
grounds i— Istf It is not eo lafe aa ether. 2n4i it 
prodooes qMsnqpdio aotion of to muaelgii rtn- 
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% fttOL Brd, the moment a 

mMn the coma the nervous' syatem is 
nioreittitMiptiblo to pain, such not being the caao 
WhendMrle uied— a most important fWst whtye 
thi vfimAoa may take some time p tawh. 
Iililt pM must make the patient eompletdy in- 
iMmbte, a cause not necessary with 0ther« is yon 
OStl tell br the action on the iris whether your 
ofStient will suffer pain or &ot« rendering m a 
great mf^ority of cases total insensibility unne- 
oessaa^. As regards the administration of any 
inmstnetlo agent for the purpose of doing away 
With pain in midwifery practice, I ears not how 
onthusiaitlo some men may be, as kn individual 
who has devoted some of the best years of his 
existence to that laborious and arduous practice, 
1 shall nfvcr give my aanction nor lend my name 
for the purpole of turning the ordinary muse of 
nature into a path df drunkennesa^ 


(Mepubliihed from No, 300, June 21, ^841, of the 
Medical Times , ) 

^ There is now before me the cranium of an 
adult who vrao fatuous from birth; yet this era* 
ttium is at ffrst sight perfectly well formed in all 
its parts { and so it' seems until narrowly looked* 
at, when 1 thought I couldj^iBcover iupeculiarity 
which haa not, f think, bwi already explained ; 
it if thia, and here is the craniunf. Now, the 
several moasuremeuts of the cranium are excel- 
lent, and its whole appearance indicative of its 
having belonged to soino one of sound and of 
good intellect; all tho regions stem well deve- 
lOpad, that is, all the phrenological regions, as 
thjsy are called, and yet the person was fatuou«>. 
That no doubt may remain as to this singular 
law 1 venture now to bring forward, I offer you 
all the more important measurements couipored 
with those of an ordinary French cranium, not 
aalected, but taken at random from a number of 
Others. 

Measurements of the cranium of a fatuous 
person compared with those of an ordinary or 
normal cranium 

French skull. Fatuous. 
Clrcumferenoe by tape measure- 
ment 20 5-8 

Height from one meat, audit. 

exter. to tho other 12 4-8 

Breadth of forehead 4 4-8 

Sphenoid bone— 

1. (greatest breadth of 

larger ala 11-8 5-8 

2* Where narrowest C-8 4-8 

The pterygoid processes (ire not larger than in 
a child, ana the whole bmie bears the marks of 
imperfect development, s From * these ineasuic- 
ments may be deduced the singular law (pio- 
vided it meets support from other crania), that a 
eegment of the cranium, or a cranial Ye|tebra, 
may be superficially developed ; that in this ease 
it wns tho sphenoidal vertebra; that certain 
parts of tho brain having a relation to this ver- 
tebra partook of its imperfect development ; that 
the functions of these parts suffered thereby, 
disturbing all its functions, and producing fatuity. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE SPHENOID BONE 
AND ITS DDE DEVELOPMENT IN MAN. 

By Dll. KNOX, i 

Most of the speoulationn having a reference to 
tho philosophic or transcendental anatomy of the 
oramutn which have been brought forward during 
last thirty-or forty years tend tn show, with 
other singulio’ and hitherto unexplained circum- 
Btafioea,* that of the cranial vertebree, whether 
- three or more, the sphei^id or central is by far 
the most important. In the physiological lecture 
I published in this jouriml^ (see Medical Times^ 
vol. xii.), I therein describe an adult cra- 
nium of a fatuous person in whose conforma- 
tion nothing else could be found aidisa excepting 
the Incomplete dovolopmenf of the aphenoid 
bone. It was the cranium of & gentlemin be- 
tween thirty and forty years cjf agot in whosa 
featuree, when aUvti Bouiiim udM eotrid te 


20 4-8 

fkS 


ootelfed ; he appeared, in fact, quite sane ; but 
the initant he spoke it was easy to see that he 
was fatuous ; and he had always been so. In 
ttfet gentleman's cranium t discovered that the 
•phampid bone was not larger than in a young 
l^iveott of some ten or twelve years of age, arid 
etdn of some much younger. On observing this 
I wtdte to my most esteemed friend, your 
valuable oorr^pondent Mr. Hallett, demon- 
Btrato of anatomy in the university of Edin- 
burgh, calling hii attention to the olrcum- 


atanoe, and requesting him to have the kindriegl 
to obtain for me correct measurements of the 
sphenoid bone at different ages and in different 
races. He moat politely furnished qie with the 


ptab]e,|||eresring, IhcM,to, 
iS pbttml^hie anatomfst $ 


following table, 

endto thSpbUf ^ 

I feel greatly obliged to him. 

turn to the consideration of this 9ipoxtant 
table, ^ eo soon as I resume my course of lectures 
on^e Physiology and Physfelogidri Anatomy 


Its 


Table of Measurements of the Sphenoid Bone in different Races of Men, and in different Ages. 

By C. H. Hallstt, Esq. ^ 


1 ] 

Bses. ^ 

Ma1«. 

Female. 

V 

Ago. 

Circum- 
fereuoo of 
Cranium. 

Vertical 

maasure- 

meiit. 

Qrea^t 
bimtb 
ot /ore* 
head. 

Greatest 
breadth 
of ala O' 
sphe- 

nnid. 

Least 

breadth 
of the 
same. 

Leiigih 
of the 

exteiaai 

■iy 

ill tern. 

Pbrnr. 

pniecss. 

1 

Enslish. 

[Male 

. 

Adult. 

304-810. 

13 iu. 

4 0-8 iQ. 

1 3 8 in. 

5-8 ill. 

1 In. 

1 3-8 in. 

2 

Do. 

Do. 

, , 

Dh. 

3} .. 

13 4-8.. 

4 6-8.: 

1 S-8.. 

4-8 .. 

1 

19-8 — 

3 

Do. 


'Female. 

Do. 

40 

13 ^ 

4 4-8.., 

14-H.. 

5-8.. 

1 1-8 .. 

13-8 — 

4 

Do. 

Hole. 


Do, 

40 M-* 

13 6-8 T 

S 

14-8.. 

5-8 .. 

1 1-6 .. 


ft 

^ Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

41 3-ff.. 

13 3-8 . . 

44-8 .. 

13-8.. 

5-8 .. 

1 1-8 .. 

1 4-8 — 

6 

Do. 

Du. 

. , 

Do. 

39 4-8.. 

12 7-8 . . 

5 

13-8.. 

6-8 ... 

1 1-8.. 

1 LS — 

7 

Do. 




13 7-8 .. 

9 3-8 .. 

45-8 .. 

5-8 .. 

8-8 .. 

3-8 .. 

8-8 — 

8 

Do. 

, . 

Female. 

3fo'L’»r8. 

31 3-H . . 

13 

5 

13-8.. 

6-B .. 

1 2.8 .. 

12-8 — 

9 

Igeoloh. 

Male. 

j' 

Adult. 

30 1-8.. 

12 6-8.. 

4 8-8.. 

6-H .. 

4-8 .. 

7.8 .. 

1 — 

10 

Do. 


Female. 

Do. 

49 3.8 . . 

ll .5.8.. 

4 3-H . . 

1 6-8 .. 

I 

1 

1 3-8 — 

11 

. 1)0. 

. , 

Do. 

Do. 

30 3-8 . . 

13 3-8.. 

5 3-8 .. 

118.. 

5-8.. 

7.S., 

1 ^ 

13 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

'30 1-8 . . 

11 7-8 .. 

i5-8.. 

1 2-H . . 

5-8 .. 

1 

1 1-8 — 

13 

• 1)0. 

Male. 

Female. 

Do, ^ 

315-8.. 

Vi 

ft 1-H . . 

1 ft-8 .. 

6-8 .. 

1 1-8 .. 

13-8 — 

14 

Do. 


Do. 

9 6-8 .. 

12 

46 8.. 

16-8.. 

1 

1 2-8 .. 

1 4-6 — 

15 

A Do. 


Do, 

Do. 

*1 

12 4-8 . . 

53 8 .. 

1 7-8 .. 

a-s .. 

11-8.. 

i M — 

ll> 

1)0. 

Male. 


Do. 

30 4-8 .. 

13 5-8 .. 

5 6-8 .. 

I .. 

6-8.. 

1 

1 1-8 — 

17 

1^. 


Vomide. 

1)0. 

30 

113 8.. 

5 

1 3-8 .. 

6-8 .. 

7-8 .. 

1 1-8 — 

IH 

I>fo 

Male. 


Do.’ 

41 2.8.. 

12 5-8 . 

5 5-8 . . 

1 6.8 . . 

1 

1 1-8 .. 

i s.i— 

19 

Do. 

Du 


Do. 

ii 

13 3-8 . . 

4 4-8.. 

13-8.. 

.5-8 . 

1 1-8 . 

1 3-8 — 

30 

1)0. 

Do 

, , 

1)0. 

30 

13 3-8.. 

4 5 8 

7-8 .. 

4.8 .. 

1 1-8.. 

i M— 

31 

Do. 


Female. 

Do. 

30 3-8 . . 

11 5-8,. 

4 7-8.. 

13-8.. 

7 8.. 

O-B^. 

7-6 — 

33 

Du. 

Male. 


1)0. 

30 7-8 . . 

13 4-8 . , 

r> 3-8 . . 

14-8.. 

7-s .. 

1 

1 4-8 — 

33 

Do. 


Female. 

Do. 

19 4-8.. 

13 3-8 . . 

47-8 .. 

1 3-8 .. 

5-8.. 

1 

1 1-8 — 

94 

Do. 

Male 


1)0. 

31 

13 

47-8 .. 

17-8.. 

ft-B.. 

1 1.8. . 

1 3-8 — 

3ft 

W' 

Do 


Do. - 

30 fl-8 . . 

13 

5 

1 5-a.. 

1 

1 

1 3-8 — 

30 

Oi; 

Do. 


Do. i 

30 4 8 . . 

13 3-8.. 

4 6-8 .. 

13-8 . 

6.8 .. 

1 U8.. 

1 2-8 — 

27 

, Do. 

Do. 

.. ^ 

Do. 

3*6 8.. 

13 6-8.. 

5 

11-8., 

0-8 .. 

1 

1 2-8 — 

38 

Do. 

Do. 


Do 

42 6.8 . . 

13 6-8 .. 

.ft 

13-8.. 

5-8 .. 

1 1-8 .. 

12-8 — 

99 

Do. 

, . 

, , 

7 years. 

IHl-8 .. 

13 3 8.. 

4 6-8.. 

13-8 .. 

68.. 

7-8 

1 — 

90 

V l^U. 

Male. 

, , 

4 years 

19 7-8.. 

13 4-8 .. 

.5 3-8 . . 

1 3-8 .. 

5-8 .. 

7-8 .. 

1 — 

31 

Irish. 

Do. 


Adult. 

41 

12 6 6 .. 

4 4-8 .. 

1 9-H .. 

6-H .. 


1 3-8 — 

33 

German. 


Female. 

Do 

19 3-8 .. 

n 3-8.. 

4 2-8.. 

14-8.. 

7-H .. 

1 .. 

1 1-d — 

33 

Do.S 

Male. 

e • 

Do. 

41 3-8.. 

13 5-8 .. 

6 2-8 .. 

1 4-8 .. 

5.8 

1 1-8 ^ 


df 

t Do. 

Do. 

, , 

Do. 

31 B-8.. 

14 3-8.. 

4 7-8.. 

1 5-8 .. 

1 

1 

1 


JO 

i)n. 


Do. 

31 5-8.. 

U1 8.. 

5 3-8,, 

14-8.. 

7-8 .. 

1 1-8 .. 

1 2-8 — 



Do, 

, , 

Do. 


1X5-6 t. 

ftS-S^b. 

1 4-8. . 

5-8 .. 

11-8. . 

1 1-8 — 

5# 


bo. 


Do. 

■41 

I2 6.K .. 

40^ .. 

14 8.. 

6-8.. 

13-8.. 

1 3-8 — 

38 


. , 

Female. 

Do. 

•30 1-8 

13 ia.8 . . 

ft 3-8 .» 

13-8.. 

5A.. 

1 

1 3-8 — 

39 

Do. 

Male. 

. . 

Do. 

19 3-8.4 * 

13 4-8,. 

44-8 .. 

1 1-8 .. 

5-8 .. 

,1 1-8 .. 

1 8-8 — 

40 

Do. 


Female. 

Do. 

40 3.8 . . 

13 2-8., 

16-8.. 

1 3-8.. 

5-8 .. ' 

1 1-8 .. 

1 3-8 — 

41 

Do. 

, , 

Do. 

Do. 

19 6-8.. 

13 3-8.. 

4 6.H .. 1 

13-8.. 

7-8 , 

1 


43 

French. 


Do. 

Do 1 

31 4-8.. 

u 

5 4-8.. 

16-8., 

0-8 .. j 

1 3-8 .. 

1 3-8 — 

43 

Do. 

Male 

, , 

Do. 

30 3-8 . . 

12 3-8.. 

45-8 .. 

16-8.. 

5-8 . . 

13-8.. 

1 8-8 — 

44 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

30 4-3 . . 

IS 

5e .. 

13-8.. 

7 8.. 

1 1-8 .. 

18-8 — 

4ft 

Do. 

. , 

Female. 

Do. 

30 

13 2.8 .. 

ft 8-8 . . 

1 

5-8 .. 

1 l.fi .. 

1 3-8 — 

40 

Do. 

Male 


Do. 

19 6-8 . . 

13 4-8 .4 

47-8.. 

15-8.. 

B-8 .. 

M-8 .. 

1 1-8 — 

47 

Do. 

Do. 


»D.' ^ 

30 6-8 . . 

13 5-8., 

52.8.. 

7 8.. 

4-8 .. 

1 

1 1-8 — 

48 

Dm. 

. . 

Female. 

Do 

19 6-8 . . 

13 

.ft f .. 

4 H .. 

3-8 .. 

1 

1 1-8 — 

49 

Do. 

Male 


l;o. 

19 f»-8 . . 

13 4-8..* 

4 5-8 . . 

1 4-8 .. 

5-8 . . 

1 

1 3-8 - 

50 

i)n. 


Female. 

Do. 

20 7-8 . 

13 2-6.. 

1 5-8 .. 

14-8.. 

5-8 .. 

1 1-8 .. 

1 3.8 — 

51 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

30 v ears. 

20 3-8 .. 

12 6-8.. 

5 

1 3.8.. 

•■5-8 .. 

1 

1 — 

53 

Do, 


Do. 

40 .. 

19 

12 1-8 

4 7-8.. 

14-8.. 

5-B.. 

7-8 . 

1.1-8 — 

53 

i)o. 

M^e 

Do, 

30 .. 

19 7-8.. 

12 3-8 . . 

5 2-8 . . 

r.1.8 .. 

58.. 

1 

1 3-8 — 

M 

Do. 


Female. 

30 . 

iO ft-8 . . 

13 3-6 

.5 1-8 .. 

11-8.. 

5.8 .. 

I 

1 3-8 — 

55 

RwIhb, 

. , 

Do. 

Adult. 

80 6-8.. 

12 5-8 .. 

4 6.8 .. 

1 1-8 .. 

4-8 .. 

7-8 .. 


50 

HpanlMh. 

Mole. 

. ■' 

Do. 

30 3-8 . . 

14 8-8 .. 

3.8 . . 

1 2-H . . 

68 .. 

1 1-8 .. 

i 3-8 — 

57 

IliMuikh. 

Do. 


Do. 

19 J.8 . . 

12 3-8 .. 

.5 

1 

4-8 .. 

1 

1 1-8 — 

68 

lulian. 

Do. 


Do. 

lw6H.. 

1.3 3-8.. 

4 5-8 . . 

1 3-8 . , 

0-8 .. 

1 1-8 .. 

1 8«i — 

59 

From Island of Corfu. 

Do. 


Do. 

19 4-8.. 

12 3-8 . . 

4 6-8 .. 

L .1.8 . . 

6-8.. 

1 

1 — 

00 

(’leolo. 


Female. 

Do. 

2U 1-8 . . 

13 5-8 .. 

5 

12-8.. 

4-8 .. 

1 1-8.. 

19-8 — 

61 

N egro. 


Do. 

Do. 

40 

13' .. 

15-8 . . 

11-8.. 

6-8 .. 

7-8 .. 

1 — t 

63 

Jjo. 


Do. 

Do. 

19 6-8 . . 

12 4.8.. 

4 7-8 .. 

1 

4-8 .. 

7-8 .. 

1 1-8 — 

63 

Do. 

Mule 

,, 

Do. 

30 1-8 . . 

14 3-8.. 

17-8 .. 

7-8.. 

5 8,. 

I 

1 lIS — 

64 

Do. 

Du. 

, , 

Do. 

20 6-8 . . 

13 5-N .. 

4 3-8 .. 

1 3-8 

6-8 .. 

1 1-8 .. 

1 341 — 

65 

Do. 

Do. 

, . 

Do. 

19 9 8.. 

'1*4 D8 .. 

1 1-8 .. 

16-8.. 

6-8.. 

J 1-8.. 

1 3-6 A 

66 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

20 4-8 . . 

11 r»-8 .. 

5 

13-8.. 

6-8.. 

1 1-8 .. 

1 44 — 

67 

1)0, 

Do. 

.. p 

ISycnrs 

18 

11 

4 3-8 .. 

6-8 .. 

4.8.. 

1 

1 

68 

Hindoo. 


^Female. 

Adult. 

19.5-8.. 

134-6.. 

1 5-8 . . 

1 

5-8 .. 

I 

1 14 — 

89< 

Do. 


“ Do. 

Dm. 

20 2-8., 1 

13 2-8 . . 

.5 1-8 . , 

11-8.. 

4-8 .. 

1 

134«*f 

70 

Do. 

Male. 


Do. 

IH6-8 .. 

l.i 

0 

i 2-8 .. 

4-8.. 

ii 

134 

71 

Do. 

Do, 



19 .. 1 

12*3-8 

ft 

4-8 ., 

6-a.. 


184 

a 

Mrtl ly. 

Do 


\duU 

19 2-8.. 

12 3-8 . . 

13-8.. 

1 

5-8.. 

1 

ta4— 


« p PiniDPHO. 

Do. 

, , 

1 

18 3-8.. 1 

12 J-8 .. 

47.8 .. 

6-8 .. 

4-8.. 

7-8., 

1 Uk 

\74 

, g'artar. 

Do. 

. . 

\dult. 

19 3-8..* 13 4-8.. 

4 

1 

4-8 .. 

1 UB.. 



Eeqimnaiix. 

, . 

Female. 

11) earl 

18 1-8.. 

12 3-8.. 

1 3-8 .. 

7-8 .. 

ft-8 .. 

1 

144^ 

*11' 

Carih. 

Mole 


Adult. 

18 4-8.. 

13 4-^.. 

4 3-6 .. 

14 8.. 

ft-6 .. 

1 



, Do. 

Do. 


Do 

30 3-8 .. 

1'4 

4 6-8 .. 

1 7-8.. 

7-S .. 

13-S.. 

184— 

78 

Australian. 

Male. 


Adult." 

30 1-8 . . 

117.8 .. 

4 4-8 .. 

1 

6-8 .. 

1 

1 14 

^ t 

^ * Do. 

, . 

Female. 

IHyears, 

17 6-8 . . 

11 


7-8.. 

6-8.. 

7A.. 

'Hlw-a 

po 

New Zealand. 

Male. 

** 

Adult. 

33 .. 

13 3-8.. 

4 3-8 . . 

1 6-8 .. 

1 .. 

DeS-r 

•1 

efest* 

■ A.. ■ 


All tlivmt'SfliirpmoQts mre msdo vltli Wipe. 1 he riroumffrenre luoaiure*! Irom tli« ofciplul prQtHbtratMa,i 
thftemporNl foH«ie, ovw^k# eminenoeR, to tho motial line in front. The vertical mosiurendent tea* loan 
carrjlnff tho tepe Irom lilhitVaferhM andHorj meatu* to the ether over the ptrieUl oinin«nc|li* The t 

the foreiieriU was taken bf MSktiflrlhe from temporal Hd|re to temporal ridge, oppoHtte tn end over the fronua SI 

The fteateRt breadth of the greater hIv of the upheiioid bone waa found by meaRUrlng from thf POlteripr 
"iio^inelar poruon of ibe treiif^eree iUture, to the anterior angle of the aquamo-paneUl luturo.^^^ 


of tee fame nae found by meaiiuring thm oh aboilt on inoh Mlow thi Ipheno-psiietal lUturS. 
Bvfeproeeuei^ Uktxk tho fossa to thrir^ilkMi. 
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aitteikt, we conour. NotwithRtM|ding, it w/puld 
be very dangerous to trust to^croury in the 
eeute iorm of active inflam m ntiori ; and, indcod, 
U may be questioned whether the mercurial in- 
fluence would not prove positively injurious in 
active inflammation. Effusion, Hup})unttion, and 
aven gangrene have resulted from the Bpecific in- 
fluence of mercury in ifcute inllaininatioii. We 
■hould prefer antimonials, especially tariar 
emetic, in the acute stage ; but wh< n by venesec- 
tion, purgatives, and antimonials, tho peracute 
has been reduced to the passive or congestive 
Itage, then the stin^ulns of mercury is nor only 
safe but efibetual. However, it is but very 
rarely that dyspeptic iuil animation assumes the 
peracute character. 

The second class of remedies arc those calcu- 
lated to prevent th(f secondary cffeciH of lual- 
asslmilation, and are usually applied upon 
rational principles. Unless reason do applied in 
theip adminiatiation, they may do more harm 
than ffood. The rules for the exhibition of such 
rememes are thus laid down 

IJho tw(^ great objects to be kept in view in 
tho administration of this class of remedies is 
either the mechanical object of getting rtd of the 
Unnatural material whose effeets we wish to ob< 
tiate, or the chemical object of neutralialng the 
acid and other unnatural products of the piimiiry 
iwsimilating processes. Now, as both th< se ob- 
jects have reference to certain pAiods, and 
depend upon the time tn/tni ^he assimilating’ 
organs are called upon to perform thc'ir duty, u 
is obvious that^ to obtain tlie utmi»st benefit of 
this class of remedies, their administration must 
in a great degree be r<*gulatefl by ^ueh periods. 
Thus the acid residue of a meal should be neu- 
tralised when the digestive pioecsses uro com- 
pleted; that is usually from three to six houis 
after the meal has been taken ; and /or this ])ur- 
pose, even in the worst cases, from ton to twenty 
or thirty grains* of tho caibonato of potash will 
be quito sufficient. To the carbonate of potash 
I find that four or five grams of nitre may be 
usually added with good effect j though 1 do not 
pretend to oxplaifi its modus operandi. Those 
who wish to prevent the distressing secondary 
^eots of acidity in primat vkp, must steadily 
'^rsist in the use of tnis remedy daily -not for a 
ww days or weeks, but until the atfaction has 
been entirely subdued by other means, viz,, 
by the joint effects of appiopriate diet and medi- 
canoB ; for it should be constantly borne in mind 
that alkaline remedies have no effect in pra- 
ventiHff acuiiiy ; their effects are solely confined to 
nmUraikinff the aoide already formed *' — Pales 

A lisBbion has grown up amongst indolent 
persons, and who, at the same time, indulge in 
tba plmutes of tho table, of being always 
“ bilious, • or of suffering from “ acidity. ' Ilente 
the abuse of medicihc8,tas the blue pill and 
black draught, And the resort to soda-water 
and similar antacid^ Each of those classes of 
xehiedies ate extretUely sarvioeable when re- 
quiiud to meet disease, but, on tne contrary, 
^ve highly pernicious when abused^ or iu cor- 
aialai ui ayitam. AUudiai if there be uo 


use of them, causo tho morbid generation of an 
acid, as the only means by which the system can 
rid itself of an agent in no way required for the 
purposes of the economy, and conHcquently, so 
far, deleterious. 

But, when acidity even prevails^ some judg- 
ment is required in the'^beleotion of the anucid. 
When the stoinaoh or u^er portions of the 
intestinal tube are the seat qT the acidity, putosn or 
soda answer the purpose effectually ; but if din- 
order exist in the more remote parts, as the 
ccecum or colon, the more insoluble, as the alka- 
line earths— magnesia, for instance — should be 
chosen. If the siduble alkalis be used in such 
oiroumsfanccs, they are ncut/aliz^d, ahsorbed, and 
•folded through the eniunctories, before they can 
reach the seat of the acidity. Our iiutliqr, how- 
ever, recommends, as the shortest moth; of get- 
ting rid ot the immediste inconvcnicMice of 


REVIEWS. 

On ihdNaiur0 ond TrMtment 0 / Stomach and ne?i(fl 
JOiumeee : dn iaguOp into the Connectien qf 

Vidhdkd, Affectwne of the 

JffAeey and Bladd^, with IndigeetUm, By 
William Phoxtt, M.I)., P.R.S., Fellow of the 
Buyal College of Physicians. Fifth Edition, 
revked. London : John Churchill, Princes- 
Atroet, Soho. 1845. Fp. 605. 

(OosUuusd from page 175.) 

The doo^nes propounded in the paragraph 
quoted in tne last number are sound, and mmt the 
attentive oonsideration of the practitioner. 'But, as 
lelatqi to inflammatory action and the applica- 
bility of mercurials for its relief, there are points 
^t wholly unworthy our attention. The neral 
Opinion is certainly in favour of mercury as an 

antiphlogistio— an opinion' in which, to a certain"!^ acidity in the lower j^fcwels, the injection of a 

pint or two of warm water (or of soap and water), 
and thus removing the offending eau%<‘.' 

Purgatives are generally necessary, and our 
autluiTTecomineiidB that they should be taken at 
bedtime. They should be mild,gibuf eft'ectual. 
Slid disposed to act chiefly upon the lower 
bov^els. Hence the decoctum aloewcomp., or the 
pulvis aloe** comp., are bist .suited*to such eases. 
j[!)iUHtics should be avoided, fos^ though they 
may aftoid temporary relief, they inveterate the 
disease. ’ 

.,Jn whnt arc really biliou^ attacks there is 
usually a congested st itc ul the viscera ; which 
congestion requires to be removed by appropriate 
purgativfs nml deobstruents. dVr^ons who have 
not been habituated or inured to the use of mer- 
cury w’lll scarcely require it hjvthe slighter at- 
tacks ; but, if uccustonied tOT^he use of this 
mineral, nothing else probably will remove the 
congestion and relieve the system. Upon these 
coiiditiuni our author makes some very per- 
tinent remarks, attention to w'hiqjb might prove 
useful to the community at largo. “BiMous 
attacks,*’ he says, ore S(f common the 

indolent and ovA-fed iuhabitahJp^of gifisat fov^s, 
that everybody, patients as welM|i doctors, think 
they understand them, and trAat fkom accord- 
ingly. The truth is, howevef,^ tMftt these de- 
rangements arc not half so well understood ai 
they are hupposccl to be ; and that there is no 
class of diseiifeCh, piirtieubirly as they occur about 
the middle or stationary peiiod of life, requiring 
greater disirinimuliiui 01 judgment on the part 
of the prai’tiiioner, on whose mode of treatment 
very 6tten dt'penJ^ nut only the luturo comfort, 
but somelinies even the very existence, of tho 
patient." — Page flO. 

Dyspeptic disease, or, ns our author calls it, 
a congested condition of the assimilating organs, 
often proves the cause not only of disease in 
other piirt^f the system, but those of the most 
varied desRjqition and character. The seat and 
nature of these will be, in a great measure, deter- 
mined by the state of the general health, or the 
condition of some paiiieular organ or part. 

Karo,*' says C'elsus, “qui-quam non aliquam 
partem corporis imbecellani habct."(a) So the 
congested condition of tho organs of a^-similation, 
under consideration, will strongly predispose to 
disease in ^Uosc pans of the system which, from 
original or accidymtal causes, are weaker 0^: more 
obiuixlouH to disba'^e than the others. ** It be- 
comes, therefore, the duty," observes our author, 
of tho medfbal practitionor to study the, .w,eak 
points of the patient’s constitution, qnd 
his# remedies accordingly. Calomeb 
black doses will not do for all ; and, 
directed, they too often bring on irrep^ftble 
mal-assimllatlon and its consequences,’*— F. 91, 
We have already dwelt at some length ^on^ 
the evil consequeneeB of a blind or indiscriminater 
resort to mercury; yet there is no abuse, per-, 
haps, more the evil 

results. We find the prejudices in 

favour of merctif^— no matter wnat the ooea- 
sion— one of the greatest difficulties in thera* 
peutioA which we have to oppose or aunnoiint. 


w 




ats are so constantly bilious" that thm 
is no possibility of con vincing them of their error ; 
and the idea of bile in tho system without re- 
course to mercury is a proposition too mon- 
strous and absurd, and the attempt would prove 
sufficient to overturn even the College of Phy* 
sicians itself. The author next passes on to the 
treatment of ague, rheumatism, and neusalgla, 
&c., which concludes the subject of lactic acid. 

In tho third chapter the author of tho work 
before us proceeds to the consideration of the 
pathology of albuminous assimilation and secre- 
tion. Albuminous assimilation seemp to bo 
essential to all the more perfoQt animals, and 
cannot be long, if at all, suspentied, without 
do-tru(’tloii to life ; but, according to the author, 
in the human subject thp prithary assimilation of 
animal albuminous matters may certainly for a 
time, if not ultoge’hcT, be dispensed with. It is 
not known whether the primary assimilation of 
gluten or vegetable albumen, or tho caseous 
principle of milk, cun be, consistent with ex- 
istence, permanently suspended. Upoif this 
question tho author observes “ My oelief is 
Chat the lunctiou of ussintilating albuminous 
matters, taken in its yeueml hciiho, like the func- 
tion ul assimilating the oigamzcd^ saccharine 
principle, js never entirely suspended ; in other 
words, Mhat tho eumplete suspenHion of this 
function is equivalent to the death of the organ- 
ized beini;.’’- - P. 1*3. 

The derangements which result from albu- 
minous mal -assimilation are moie conspicuously 
shown 111 the alterations to be found in the 
urine ; and tlic changes so induced in the secre- 
tion our author makes the basis of his arrange- 
ment and description. This' arrangement con- 
sists of a division into four seotioiis— a, 6, 0 , 
and d. 

Dcrangoments ^Characterized and indicated by 
a Excess or deflciency of turea. 
b Tho proscnce of albuminous paatteis in the 
urine. 

r The prcsenco of lithic acid and its com- 
pounds. 

d llie proscnco of cystic oxide, xonthie oxide, 
hippuric acid, &c. 

li'rcess of According to the analysis of 

IjperzcliuR, 1000 parts of human urine contain 
30 10 parts of urea. There is good reason, how- 
ever, to believe that this ratio, considered 
absolutely, is very enormous, and that it has 
been d( duced from urine the specific gravity of 
which must have been at least one-tliird above 
the normal or ordinary density. 

Dr. (Ihns/ison, who is considered tho most 
accurate experimt^ilalist upon tho rdation 
between the density of the urine and its solid 
constituents, fliids that every decimal unit of 
density (a) represents or corresponds to 2*33 of 
solids in every 1000 parts of urine. Conso- 
quently, if D represent tho density of the urine, 
the formula D x 2*33 ss the solids in 1000 parts 
of the specimen. Now, Berzelius's analysis gives 
G7'00 of solids in 1000 parts of urine ; and 
67*00 -f- 2*33 =s 29 very nearly. Thus it is 
evideftt that the density of the urino examined by 
Borzelius must have been very nearly 1*029, 

If, then, wc assume that the density of this urine 
exceeds tjic natural average by about a third, 
tho natural ratio of urea would bo as 20 07 : 
1000. Thus Berzelius’s estimate of the propor- 
tion of urea exceeds tho healthy average by 
8bout one- third. 

(To be eontinasd.) 

« — 

TVtatira on iAe fala^/leations of Food, and rt# 
Chemioal Meant employed to detect 
JTomn Mitchell,* London. 1848, 12mo. 

Fp 834 

This is a very sensible, practical, and useiU 
little volume. Moreover, it is one calculated to 
supply a very notable desideratum. Acoum'a 
Death in the Fot’* was the first work in Bul- 
lish which dirqcted popular a« well as profbasioniil 


>X41 
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sources of impolition | somswhi|^4i|<gdy of Hairovpite-WAter before its officers liyed upon hop^, a tery pleaiiiii%^%til 
uiffi beset the oommonpUoe sulphproue impregnation pouoned him j and the unsubstantial commodity ; and) whan the kpi 
and drinking. Since Acer's only peximi lye ever heard of being killed by. noWtuii miirAd. tKa veneroaitv of the 


* ttd drinking. Since AoeWe ^ P«y» ye o»tt “f ^ng WUed br. ^ genwoiity of the gon. 

■, the ndTWcee of ohepaletry here oodn-i^_tirM n fhtreu boor who Bw»Uowe4 di««.«.«-««tth,itthBrrilowed«nedHtlhiiM 


and drinking. Since Aocum's onhf pexip^ lye ever 
the advances of chemistry have toda^wiAer ^ a £h 
aAem tMltimial opportunities to this species of enough %o Imrit ^m 
liyndo. ijaAll have also, happUy, simpU^ corre* deconmomtion can on 
kposwnt means for its detection, ^ose means, anhnillli by oontamffii 


es 01 cnemisxry nave soua^imer ^vas a tiursty boor wno a wauowea - .Uow«d mad 

liectodiUciM^iotof enough to WJdm. Ae gaceono product, of 

pily, BimpUed corre* deconmeritiem can only, prove injurious to living per annum for the Kempsey mwt, huA 

:tion. lliose means, antihiA by oontamffiatihg the atmbsphere— and resolved that all the other salaries ihouM lemain 
leal acceptation, are , they do'thia enou^ in ebnseience ! ^ as before. 

}r than those who are Ihe whole teqpr of Dr. Kebbell'a work is Iheyoameto this deoUioa. in iffi pitfoahOitgr, 


ijaAid have silso, happUy, sujraUed corre* deconmomtion can only prove injurious to living 
ag means for its detection, ^ose means, antfoiOili by contaminating the atnibsphere — and 
in a purely chemical acceptation, are , they do'riua enough, in w ebnseienoe ! ^ 

the reach of other than those who are Ihe w^le teqpr of Dr. Kebbell*a work is 
ip the habit of purchasing and peruaiiig the misted upi with good Intentions, and we havt 
works oa chemistry, and are, therefore, 'milch pleasure in commending it to general aa 
e of ksaping pace with its advaaom. Only well aa professional perusal. 


profoised chemist, with money athiacom- 
jBaand, pandp this. Hence it is tiiat judioioua 
%dhetioias of valuable experimental processes and 


%dhetioai of valuable experimental processes and Tltl? tO A T TTMT 7 f3 ^ situations; for in a profeasion proverbially 

foots are in so much esteem when they can be^ ^ JxlJjl/ltj AXi XLSIlljOf gtocked there would be no la^ of candl 

B^e wlinnblelo'the TOnfeon puttoie. df „ though oidy from 4i. to 1». 7id. per oMe u 

Ofem^Urecteris thewluJue^^ue. •Rie- lowedineoMeof pauper eicknem. The tH« 

articles are adulteratecb^-tlm mode of adult^a- v — anc^whynot nqpr? The surgical omeera, 

tien, wd the fraudulent malfcials used— and the m™ ttpthv -pnnp t aw rttr msghaiiimity truly admirable, did reaigi 

whereby Ae various Tm OTTON POOR-L^^^ they have now appealed, through the m 

be detected. In tlfo proaecution of these serial Plti|P£S. brethren for support, whih 

intentions, ;i»ur author has^ obviously aimed at SION. - measure their atrenirth with their official mi 


rosolvnd that all the other salaries should lemain 
as before, 

OCheyoameto this deoUfon, fo iffi pitfoahllity, 
after taking into consideration the chandM that 
the mydioal officers would resign* This the 
vrorthy guardians imagined might be easily ie« 
medi^ by advertising for surgeons m dU their 
situations; for in a profession proverbially oVtN 
stocked there would be no la^ of eandidatsc, 
though only from 4s. to Is. 7Jd. per case was al- 
lowed in a case of pauper aicknesa. The tiling had 
been done hundreds 6f times before withsimcaBS, 
an4i>why not nijff ? The surgical officers, with a 
magMiiimity truly admirable, did resign, and 
they have now appealed, thr^gh the medieffi 
press, to their brethren for support, while they 


practic^ deawiess and Judicious condensation. 
There is no abuse of teohnica^hrases, and the 
kimUer of general detail is con^yed in language 
vmich ia at once copious and concise. Scattered 
throughout is a great mass of interesting facts 
and very usefhl information ; such, indeed, as 
the iclentific man will not be above acknow- 


throughout la a great mass of interesting facts practice for fair remuneration. Stardmg 

and very usefril information ; such, indeed, as facts have been published which are now exer- 
the scientific man will not be above acknow- cising an influoace for good, and which Will 
lodging, and the popular reader will be glad to ultimately compel poor-law guardians to do jus- 
g*t. For the most part the chemistry is good, tice to their medical officers. Tho “ Convention** 


MUJN . measure their strength with their official masters. 

The agitatio^ of the question of Poor-law Medfoffi ^ni withhold support from the Dpton 

Eeform has produced sentiments favourable to- poo^.i. ^ surgeons ofter* such praiseworthy con- 
wards the claims of medical men engaged fti duct > Thev appeal to our honour, they con- 


■[•t. For the ®^cjt part the chemistry is good, their medical officers. The “ Convention** 

?oStout! ®y“o “L dUi^genUy Xured, and we boUove not in 
dtatetfrm, for analynU might be very much ▼«f. though it j«* yet only reaped some first- 
rimrtened, and thereby simplified. This is par- fruits, which, hplrever, are the precursors elf! a 
tieulerly observant in the articles wine and coming )jMtrvdlt. * 

hscade We hope this fault will be amended in a Oppression hm not yet ceased, and^^pressors 
tn^uent edition. In the meantime we give g^ai to he found who would wiUingly perpe 
«£• v<aume a cordial recommendation. ^ poor-law .ur^n. 

nave io justly complained. While many unions 
iPiffular L$eturet m th$ Prevailing JOieeatet of ke^ve mn shamed into well-doing, there are not 


ffilActibna for analysis might be very much 
■hdrtened, and thereby simplified. This is par- 
^ularly observant in the articles wine and 
hieadd We hope this fault will be amended in a 
■ubeequent edition. In the meantime we give 
the volume a cordial recommendation. 


William Keiibhll, M.D. a few which even now resut the righteous claims medical officers now foil, in most insunoes, to 
^ngftwn. 1545, izmo. i-p. iwe. of their medfoal^cers. Bygone days appear not WuUe oven new-fledged members of thepro- 

'Xhv subject embraoM m the volume before us ^ to be forgotten when parishes were let by tender, fegsion'into the trap set for them. We think the 
^rtlS^Cy tat^Un*ih7Scnan^^^^ ’ who would do Ihe mMt work for xjp^n offlcfol. wiU find no pigeon, .illy enough 

life and heal&. So many important facta have the least pay were elected medical officers. To to allow to put salt upon their taiU, for the 
of late been disclosed in reference to the pro- these good old times some unions would wish to ^^^gg of the profession will scare any away who 
dtielion or prevention of disease, by a negfoct or return, and amongst the number may be placed exhibit a disposition to be caught. 


poor-lijw surgeons after* such praiseworthy con- 
duct > They appeal to our honour, they con- 
fide in our generosity, and we are sure they will 
not be disappointed. They have only to con- 
tinue true to theraaelves, and we are sure that 
the members of the profeffilon will be faithfol 
to them; and the guardians will soon be 
taught a truth, which perhaps may be new to 
them, that to count upon, the divisiona of me- 
dical men as the meant of keeping down their 
salaries when they accept office in unions is to 
lean upon a broken reed. « 

The delusion is scattered to the winds that 
union offices are sure stepping-stones to private 
medical practice. *rhe injustice of guardians " 
has become so palpable that advertuements for 
medical officers now foil, in most insunoes, to 
beffuile oven new-fledged members of the pro- 


of late been disclosed in reference to the pro- 
dtiolion or prevention of disease, by a negfoct or 


observance of general and personal hygienic that of Upton-on Severn, in the county of Wor- 
ans, that a summary of eqeh facts and their cester. 


means, that a summary of facts and their 
advocacy cannot fail to oonfer a great 
public benefit. Such is tne tendency of the 
volume we arc noticing. Though for the most 
part diirected to an announcement of the physical 
evils which besot the town of Brighton, it relates, 


cester. 

We published last week a document addressed 
to the profession by the medical officers of that 
union, in which they psk the support of every 
practitioner in their struggle with their op- 


snore or leas, thoughout, to a consideration of the I nressors. We feel convinced that 

■*. . ..v . I - 


remediable causes which contribute to the vast 
ttOemlityof some of our larger towns. These 
s everal causi^s are successively enunciated, and 
mfode the subject of comment, in a manner which 
dofo great credit to the industry and good sense 
of the author. In his remarks on mtr&mural 
fnterment, however, though mainly good, there 
is one oonepicuous error. 

ell cases of interment,*' hi^^bserves, 
*^iOiile po^on of the gas (of deconmosition) 
whj[ch is lonned will toko an upward course 
through the soil, and be discharged into the at- 


able-mindcd gentleman amongst uf^ill heartily 
respond to that appeal, and thus show to the 
guardians that the game can no longer be sue - 
cessfully played of pitting medical men against 
each other. 

The Upton surgeons do not complain without 
reason. Their salaries are utterly inadequate to 
cover their expenses ; the remuneration per cose 
varying in different districts from 4 b. to Is. 7|d. 
Before appealing to the profession, they appealed 


cers. To to put salt upon their tails, for the 

id wish to of the profession will scare any away who 

be placed exhibit a disposition to be caught. 

f of Wor- Firmness in the present instance is all that if 
necessary tp encore a triumph; and this may 
addressed teach all poor-law guardiana that henoeforth 
rs of that gudgeons in their employ ntoat receive for their 
t of every gofyices an honourable and equitable remunera- 
their op- Wh4n any refuse to give this, they will 

•y honour- to bear all the disgrace rttached to such 

ill heartily proceedings, for the poor-law commissioners 
)w to the iigye declared themselves in favour of justice 
er be sue - towards union surgeons. * 

en against We would urge the Upton guardians im^ 
mediately to reconsider the qui^tion of medical 
in without salaries, and to place thc^m upon such a UbenI 
dequate to scale as shall be honourable to themselves, ed- 
)n per cose vantageous to the poor, and remunerative to the 


Vtaough the sou, and he discharged into the at- oppwEuujs bw me wiejr 

moaphere; While another will diffuse its^ to the board, in the hope that a sense of justice 


letewy and downwards, axflfi become mixed 
With the •urrdhndiq^ moisture ; thus proving a 
•ouree of contamination to,Uie two chief elements 
of life — the air we hrelithe and the water wc 
drink.**-P. 182. r 


was not entirely obliterated in the bosoms of the 


surgeon. 

This is the only means of escape for the^peht^i 
chiol authorities in their preset diffteulriilr 
fcT wo cannot believe that any members of oAt 


members, Therleast these could do they dih do, profession will accept office to receive, i». ed<& 

I viz., appoint a committee to examine into the dition to low pay, the opprobrium ill foilt 
matter. This was all the redress, however, brethren. 


The chief aasM elimina^ by decom- which the surgeons obtained ; for though they The matter cannot rest in its present 

...*.* r « .L.. J ; AVrJ. ' * > 


position are carbonic Wd sulphuretted hy- showed inability to do their work without their ^ ^ 

ffitogen. ThM theM, few gMetnik BffiuTia could peouniaiy Joe., though they urged the juctioe of - . . i.iu .-rir. . 

BM)re deteriorat, the atmoephore, isM for ae eon- their elaisu by a raferanee to other union, where THB PATB^ OF Ay.3iyrikiii^flC 
camereqiiratlon; buttiiero it ainae difikrance mad., DECIDBD.— DEATHS FBOM 0H}<^ 

asTL’aisaafX-iatitffli-i; 

ahould he reported to Oateaiti on the feUowing Taufetoof ohlowfcwifewJld; «kl«toto<*^ 
Wfouxeqdted; batiMfegfruatuaBni^htaiiik Thnnday, Dvisg tin tutoml A* m edfeel nlatM to' it* taqiosMHB ia vdato 'flBpli 


THB MEDICAL TljitES.} 


offmtioDf* The d«tths which hcTc occuned to 
pcnoBC under its influcnoei both in England, 
France f and Ameclcai have incontestably proved 
that it is a medicine which cannot be administered 
without great risk. Anmsthetio agents ma]^ be 
fairly said to hare had their day, and hence- 
forth they will cease to be employed, either in 
surgery or midwifery, except under peculiar 
oircunurtfomes, and by persons of more than 
ordinary courage. The law, up to the p^ent 
time, has not interposed to stop the perilling of 
human life the i^alation of ether and chlo- 
roform ; but another death or two will rouse it 
into action, and surgeons under ijrhose sanction 
thgie agents may hereafter be administered will 
be capoeed to the danger of a prosecution for 
manslaughter. 

The ‘great experiment has no|^ been fairly 
tried, whether patients about to submit to lo- 
gical operations can be rendered insensible to 
pain by certain agents and their lives not perilled. 
For a time all seemed to promise well, and the 
first death which occurred was attributed to 
some other cause tlian ‘the administration of 
chloroform or ether. The scientific worfd was 
unwilling to admit that agents apparently so 
valuable should possess attributes which would 
prevent their general employment. Thus brandy, 
rather than chloroform, was stigmatized with the 
guilt of Hannah Greener's death ; and the 
druggist's apprentice, who expired after inhaling 
the anocsthetic agent merely to produce a mo- 
mentary pleasure, was said to have given up the 
ghost for the want of breath, his face being 
envclqped in the napkin from which he inhaled 
the much-loved gas. Facts, however, have since 
accumulated, which forbid us to doubt that, 
under certain^ circumstances, death will follow 
the exhibition of chloroform and ether. 

Could these circumstances be clearly ascer- 
tained beforehand by the surgeon, all difficulty 
would vanish, and science would be justly proud 
of the discoveries of Morton and of Simpson. 
Pain, however, seems as yet to be indissolubly 
linked to human nature, and scieivce has laboured, 
in vain to produce its extinction. Chloroform 
and ether, which appeared for a seasofi to be two 
of the most important gifts cecr given to man, 
have proved, to some, fatal poisons ~ penetrating 
in an instant the whole system— attacking the 
vital energies, and compelling them to yield to 
death, though apparently uninjured* previously 
by disease. • 

The way in which ancesthetio agents are in- 
troduced into the system renders the resources 
of our art j)owerlc8B in any attempts to coun- 
teract their poisonous influence. In no single 
instance ^ that we know of has the effort to 
abstract blood ' been^ successful ; nor are we 
disposed to imagine that much good 'i^ould re- 
sult from bleeding if the venous and arterial 
currents were not completely stagnated. Blood 
aj^azs to Jose those characteristios which are 
essential to life, assuming a dark colour in the 
arteries, wh4e the fluid in the veins becoines 
with air. This latter circumstanoe has 
been nutioed in nearly every fatal case, and is a 
phenomenon which as yet has not been satis - 
faotorily accounted for. In the case of the French 
female, M^Oorrd, the surgeon who administered 
the chloroform, endeavouild to account for the 
preseiuw of air in tlje veins from^the possibility 
of Its being introduced at the time of performing 
opsntiim, wbieb was only tbaf^of opening 
an abscess for the extraction of a foreiiin body. 
^1401 weatow lifomi Af emssthetio agents hs 


oaussf end not from the inhalation of chloroform. 
M. Velpeau, with great propriety, controverts 
this opinion, as death appears to have actually 
takcmplace before the operation was commenoed ; 
yet he advances an opinion equally as improba- 
ble as that of M. Gorr4, vi^., that, as the autopsy 
was ndt performed till twenty-four hours afrer 
death, putrefaction might haja been, the cause 
o/ the air in the veins. * . . 

In the American case, though the body was 
not examined till twenty-four hours after death, 
pufrefaction could not' have been the meon^ of 
generating the gases found in the sinuses of the 
dura mater, as in the month of February in, Cin- 
cinnati the temperature of the air is not suf- 

J cicntly high to produce dedomposition suf- 
ciently rapid to geiiqrftte gases in the veins 
even of a person who died in the midst orhealth. 
4 , Looking ovir the cases, we are led to conclude 
that the quantity of chloroform exhibited has 
very little to do with the fatal results. Mr. 
Kobinson's patient a drachm and a half only was 
placed in the apparatus; in the American case 
th^re was probably not more adminis&red ; whUo 
the patient of M. Gorr6 had only placed ijpon 
the handkerchief fifteen or twenty drops. 

In all the fatal cases death occurred without 
any previous signs of disease, i^ad the patients 
presented anything unusual in their appearance, 
it is likely that the surgeons would have detected 
it ; and it is this circumstance that renders the 
administration of chloroform so dangi^Tous. 

flcncc it becomes the members of the medical 
proferisiou to use with the greatest circum- 
spection anfcsthcitic agents. In the minor 
operations of surgery they are now incKdmissible, 
and even in the great operations it becomes an iin- 
portant question whethrr the risk incurred will 
justify their employment. 

Since writing the above remarks, oh looking 
over the Gazette Mtdicale of thd^lfith of July, 
we find a case recorded of a corpulent young 
man, twenty four years of age, admitted into the 
Hdpital Bcaujon on the 25th of June, and who | 
suffered amputation of the thigh in consequence ' 
of a gunshot wound. The patient inhaled the chlo- 
roform, and before the operation was concluded 
sensibility appeared to be returning, when M. 
Robert, the surgeon, ordered some more chloro- 
form to be inhaled ; within a quarter of a minute 
the respiration became sikrtorous, the face and 
lips pale, the pupils dilated, and the head fell 
upon the elwAildcr. Powerful friction and irri- 
tating the pituitary membrane seemed for a 
moment, in this case, to produce signs of re- 
turning sensibility. The patient, however, soon 
expired. 

Here, again, the surgeon was willing to sup- 
pose that the ansesthetic agent was not the cause 
of death, bqt rather the peculiar condition of the 
patient from the gunshot wound which h« had 
received. Be this as it may, the fact is now esta- 
blished that ansesthetic agents cannot be em- 
ployed without in many cases endangering the 
live^ of those who are placed under their in- 
fluence. 

ADVANCE OP THE ASIATIC CHOLERA, 
WESTWARD. 

Public attention is again directed to the fact, 
that the cholera has aj^ared in Europe with ita 
usual virulence. For a fow weeks we heard 
little of its progresa, and some were ready to in- 
dulge the hope that ita advance westward had 
been anreated. The foreign Journals, however, 
ittfosm ds that it has broken out afresh In Ifol- 
Aatiif VTalliihh^ itti MosddW. At 


Galatff, since February, 746 casea have oecun^ * 
and 237 deaths, in a population estimated at 
40,000. In Moscow, 222 eases were reported in 
two days, more than one half of which proved 
fatal. The physicians haVe discovered no means 
of checking the ravages of this disorder ;J6r 
whatever remedies the/ have employe^ appear , 
to have produced no beneficial results. * 

At St. Petersburg no less than, one thousand 
cases had oocunred up to the 24th of June, and a 
greater number of deaths are said to have hap- ^ 
pened than even at Moscow. Thi/ frij|phtM 
epidemy is taking exactly the same coune.as in 
1831-32. At that period, after Veniainii% during 
the winter months at Moscowt it advuntfid. in 
the spring ,to the Russian capital, where it at- 
tacked persons of every class in society. It has 
been conjectured from these circumstances that 
it will continue to proceed in its old route, and 
that H will reach our shores about the spring of 
next year. 

Prudence dictates that every means at com- 
mand sltuuld be employed to avert the knpendiag^./ 
evil; and we sincerely hope that* medlCfd/ 
science may ere long successfully combat 
it. A prospect of its speedily appearing 
amongst us will give an impulse to the sanitary 
measure which yot lags in the House of Lords. 
The Premier has declared hU intention of carry- 
ing the bill through this session ; and we hope 
that, isrhen it does become law, its provisions 
will be rigorously enforced. Cleanliness, venti- 
lation, and efficient drainage cannot fail to help 
medical science in'^bringing about a favourable 
issue in certain diseases : we trust that 
cholera may be amongst the number. 

THE POOR-LAW COMMITTEE. 

Mr. Hkalxy having, about a month since, re- 
signed the hon. secretai^ship to the Committeo 
of Poor-law Medical Officers, that body, at its 
lopt meeting, passed the following resolution 
** That this committee feel themselves deeply 
indebted to Mr. Healey for his kind, efficient^ 
and disinterested services, as their hon. secretary, 
and, whilst they much regret that Mr. Healey 
finds himself under the necesdity of resigning 
that office, they hope that he wUl continue to 
give them his valuabe assistance as a member «[ 
the committed." • • 

ON POOR-LAW MEDICAL RELIEF. 

There is no part of the administration of the 
poor law in which the public are more interested 
than in the medical attendance on the sick. The 
larger part of the expenditure of the rates is in- 
curred in the maintenance of the sick and their 
families ; and it is obvious that not only hu- 
manity, but economy, requires that the sick p(^ 
man should have good and speedy medical aid, 
to enable him to return to work, and thus remove 
himself as,^ quickly as possible from dependence 
on the general fund. There is no doubt that tha 
majority of guardians and ratepayers think they ,, 
have, by the appointment of their medioM 
officers, secured ^ood and speedy medica l ,i^ 
to the sick poor ; and it is hoped and believed 
that in the majority of the unions and- distrlotl , 
throughout the kingdom this is theeoase ; but 
this result arises much more from the oonsdfont 
tiotts and humane failing of the pariah doQtor 
than from the excellences of the airangemosts 
made by tiie boards Of guardians, fiuoh is tbs . 
nature of medical practice, that there never is» 
mid IkeTer can be, any regular market price foe 
Medical servioes. The peer and the eottsgcgrf 
they hate a faipken leg, or an m fl a mmatfo g of 
the lungs, req&e the.same attendance, 

^m^idnes for theiS]«nre they cannot l^djoy 
poasibUitypey the sanm offount ofrenmon^^ 
^^ws foSfoflitoefit clfofoeStf ao^elF 


1|K>' 




TAft UTEBlCAIi TIMES. 


'Was that menorial aooompw^^^^U^bMS 
of a charter ?— It wa« not* 

Were any headB of a charter ofterwarda pre« 
pared at all ?— None till recently. 

A\yvcn were they prepared ?— Within the last 
month; it was thereanltof a conference between 
the council of the National lnititute» or oertain 
poraons pent by the National Institute, and the 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, /md the 
Society of Apotnecaries ; we memorialized for a 
charter in general terms, with<mt haying pre- 
pared the oharter,^beyond the principles whioh 
we had already promulgated, tilt wt^had osoer- 
tained from the Secretary of State whether he 
was disposed to grant the charter. 

Did the Secretary of State give you enco'ura|e- 
moot or not? — 'fhe Secretory of State acknow- 
ledged the receipt of that memorial, ana gaye us 
so much encouragemVnt ns to say that the council 
of the Nutinii.il liistriute should bo concurrent 
])art|^s to any measure of medical reform that 
wnS' neieufUr iidoptcd by (ioveniment. 

You met i^ith a deputation from the College of 
Physicians in London, from the (Allege of Sur- 
geons in London, and from tho Society of Apo-' 
theearies' llalP — Yes, 

And you agreed upon certain principles?-— 
PrecisMy. 

WIiIlU have been laid before the committee by 
anotlier w itness ; in conformity with these prin- 
ciples you meiilumed, have the heads of a charter 
been again prepared They have. 

Have they been submitted to tho Society of 
ApotliecarieH ?— 'fhey have. 

And alsu to the other bodies?— And also to 
the other bodies, at the conlnence. 

Were they prepared at the conference ?— They 
weie not pre]>ared at the conference; they were 
prepared, and were founded upon the same 
l)nnciples us had been formerly agieed on, by 
uur solicitor. 

Have you the heads, of that charter? — I have 
not a copy here ; it is incomplett*, and thaj is the 
reason why 1 am indisposed to produce it. 

It is not fompleto ; it is only in course of pre- 
paration It ih Hti I undi r. consideration. 

In the contemplated charter, though in course 
of prepai lition only, is it intended that it should 
accomplish the same objects as the previous 
charter wltich you had submitted ? — It is. 

You did not use the former charter m drawing 
fhe cliiuscs of tne new one, did vou ? — 1 believe 
the solicitor made use of certain portions of it, I 
think tho whole of it, us nearly as could bo col- 
lected. , 

AVould there be any diiHoulty in the committee 
procuring a draught of that*former charter ?— I 
dn not know that it eviT came out of tho Home 
Oihee; without making application, 1 am not lA 
a condition to replj to the question. 

So far os you know, no oopy of it has been 
kept by your insiitution? — Certainly not; no 
copy tor ai)> general purpose ; I reallv do not 
know if there is a copy in ejtistence.oi the eUl 
charter as il stood before. 

Have you any objection to produce to the 
commitu^e, from the miniates of proceedings of 
the tisHociation, or otherwise, the heads of thlT 
cliui icr virhich was proposed in tho first instaneo? 
— Cl rtainly not. • 

'I'he draught, which was actually drawn out in 
a more technical form, really embodied what Wig 
contained in those heads? — Assuredly. % 

Not more ? — No. , 

It was intonded to carry into effect what 3W> 
had generally expressed?— Precisely, « 

The new charter, which is in course of fUh 
paration, has never beem submitted to any ortiMi . 
medical praotitionera generally through. 0NI 
country ?— No, except the heads, as th^ hee4e of u 
a charter, in accordance with those thet weft ^ 
formerly submitted. t 

Have you separate heads of the charter lotm 
aubmitt^ ?— We have no separate heads of am * 
charter whSih has been submitted, exoeyt 
first. i*V.! 

With regard to thelnatitute whigh you rsilfiii!^ 
mt, you mentionedpthrt thew WM itoe||im||^ 
^on of already qualBleo mambmi 


sums for the same services. 
Anuahtaplltee been taken of this want of a fixed 
•oldolO'Omnge tho Sslaries of parish doctors in 
oui|f#»«by w.y, without the slighieit reference 
te HIM actual amount of labour, or to the ex- 
pjfOM inounred ; thus. In the very sickly winter 
of4S47-d, there have been unions in which 
I whole payment to the doctor has not 
ontounted to threepence per case ; and in 
ettlifni, permanently, the amount does not exoeed 
fjoq^nce per case, the medical officer having to 
provide at his own expense the necessary drugs 
gnfi spplicatiens. The general average of pay- 
ment m cohntry districts in tho south of England 
ia about two (Shillings and sixpence per case. In 
this state of mattirs qne of two thirigsinust occur 
—either tho poor are neglected, th^ are supplied 
with bad medicines, and the general ^amount of 
sickness and mortality is increased ; or,, what, it 
is hoped, is far more cotpinon, the doctor does 
justice to his pauper patiem, and uses his best 
endeavours to get him well, but receives no re- 
muneration for hi# exertions; and, even ir? sea- 
sons of extraordinary sickness which various 
circuinstance||lmve rendered more common than 
^rmerly, ,he must suffer a pecuniary losst— hence 
e great end natural dissatisfaction. Surely it 

S tinot be right that either of these alternatives 
.ould be ineyitable— it cannot bo right that a 
‘ greet end rich country like England should con- 
sent to reodive the gratuitous labours of a class of 
mdlli far from rich, in an unremitting and highly 
rgsponeible employment — it cannot he right that 
three millions of our fi llow-subjects, and thotc 
the most helpless, should be iiJtiu*ited to tl^c un- 
paid labours of any class of men, before whom ho 
greet a temptation is sot to render iniperiect and 
Ulofficlent assistanro. In every other transaction 
of life it is considered necessary to pay well in 
ordw to be well served ; and tne medical pro- 
' Isssion may, indeed, ho proud of the confidence 
that is reposed in its members, when they are 
expected to perform an anxious und hnrusRing 
duty with the slightest expectation of pecuniary 
reward. It would, however, bo well for the 
public to consider whether the general rule 
would not hero be applicable ; and whether 
a more liberal ^kyment would not ensure, in the 
long run, a more efficient and complete attend- 
anoe on the sick, and thereby a diminution of 
charges for sick maintenance. 

At present tho real amount of responsibility of 
the medical officer is by no means great. It is 
true he may often incur great blame from a very 
trifling cause, or perhaps from no ji^it cause ; but 
ha may be guilty of groat *ncglect without its 
being known to his employers, lb is arises from 
the eixtu mstanceot boards of guardians, however 
much they may desire to ensure good inedu al 
attendance to their pour, being unacc}utiint('d 
'With medical science, and therefore being re.ill\ 
unable to judge whether the amount and qnaliTy 
of the attendance rendered by their ini'dieal 
Ollleer is at oil equal to the occasion. In all 
Other public d» partments in which medical wer- 
▼icss are required, there is n system of inspection 
by competent medical Authonties, which is ab- 
solutely necessary to a proper supervision, and 
which tViDuld introduce a real responsibility if it 
were appUejJ to the poor-law medical system 
This is sogmierally acknowledged that tho only 
objection that has Deen offered to it is the ex- 
pense. Undoubtedly^ if a system of inspection 
were to be properly carried out; it must be pro- 
perjy paid lor; but this expense would tpeedily 
prove a ri^aving ii, with other improvements, it 
snsqred t(} the labourer good and speedy attend- 
•nee. Such a system of professional inspection 
is not only necessary to do justice to the poor; 
tt is also necessary to ensure^justice to the me- 
dical officer, for the extent of hU services and 
the exactness with which he performs his duties 
can only bo appreciated by personi who are 
thoroughly acquainted with medical aoience and 
practice. t 

It has bf^en objected piat tho medical profes- 
sion have the remedy in their own hands— that 
^ey need not continuft to hold their appoint^ 
iMi ibr wbibh. they are so bfidly paid, but may 


give them up to others who will be ready to take ! 
them. It is true that in many cases,’ however 
low the sD-oalled remuneration may be fixed, 
there a ill frequently be found men, with the ne- 
cessary testimonials, prepared to take the ap- 
pointments ; but theselmeii will, in their turn, 
reiterate the same^ complaints, and with the 
same reason^ for the grievance will still remain — 
an undue amount of labour, attended with much 
anxiety and personal risk, will bo demanded 
for an insufficient recompense the natural 
result follows : unless an abiding sense of duty 
tend self-respect animates the medical officer, 
harshness and neglect take the place of kindness 
and zeal. Is not this a natural, nay, a necessary 
result ? And ought not the public to consider 
well whether they are blameless in allowing a 
system to go on Which occaaionally deprives the ' 
poor helpless man of liftalth, or wounds him in ^ 
his tendoreat feelings by the neglect of those who 
are dear to him- which oec .isioiially increases 
tho^dxpensc of maintenance of tho poor, by nl-^ 
lowing disease to po on uncheeked lor want of 
remedies '—and which always produces deep and 
heartfelt dissatisfaction to the medical man, who 
feels that of all pub.ie servants he is tho hnrfiest 
worked and the least remunerated ? 'I'hcsc evils 
are great and real— they aie felt only by the 
doctor and the pauper ; but their consequences 
affect hDcicty generally. 'I'he remedy is simple 
and pineticablo-j I et tho parislt doctor be rqally 
piud ; let him, after a proper calculation of his 
expeiiHes, have a modest overplus to eornpeiisate 
him for his skill, his time, his inintul anxiety ; 
but let him also be really lesponsihle to persons 
competent to understand hm tunrtions ; let a 
strict Bupervisiofl ensure a punctual performufifee 
of his duty : in short, act as in any other business 
and relation of life — let u liberal course bf action 
be encouraged on both sides -from the poor-law 
authorities^ a rate of payment which sliall be no 
longer penurious and illusory— from the uu^du'ul 
officer, a prompt and earnest attention to the 
combined Interests of the pauper and the rate- 
payer. 

(Committee Room of Poor-law Medical Con- 
vention, 4, Ilknover-square. 

SURGEONS OF EMIGRANT SHIPS. 

^ [The following letter was addressed to a medical 
gentlpman who was desirous of obtaining informa- 
tion in reference lo the Hppuintment of feurgeoiis to 
emigrant vessels.— E d ] 

Colniiidl Land and Emigration Office, 
Park atreel, Westminster, July 7."^ 

Sir, — I am directed by the Colonial Laud und 
Emigration ConiinissioMrs to ucknowhdge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of tnfffird inst., and in answer to 
your inquiry I am to state that the coiumiNsioners 
are not engagitig nny surgeons to proceed to the 
North American colonies, and that the medical ap- 
pointments to which you allude have reference only 
to the oolouies of New South Wales and South 
Australia. 

'I’he romtnissionpra are frequently despatching 
vesHt Is to Sydney, Port Phillip, and Adelaide, each 
of which carries a Rurgeun, who must be duly qua- 
lifilA to practise his profession in tliis country, and 
whose remunerktion consists of a free cabin passage 
out, but not home again, and of a gratuity of lOs. 
a head for all emigrants landed in the colony, pro- 
vided the duties be satisfactorily discharged. 

Should you desire to become a candidate, it will 
be necessary for you to forward your diploma, to 
gether with teslimoniala both of professional ability 
and moral conduct, wheb your name will hr pkioed 
on the list, and wilhbe considered in common with 
those of other applicants. 

MK. JAMES BIHDONMEDICAI. KEFORM. 

(Continued from p. 180.) 

It was a memorial by the president, the vice- 
president, and the council of the National Insti- 
tute?— It was. ,, 

W as that memorial conouired in fit supported 
by the Suuiety of Apothecaries?— T^j^y were not 
directly parties to it ; their combii«ed functions 
qeased when tho joint depmuUon puolifked the 
of thehr reports. 
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nualifiettioo to be a member of the National 
jfnititute of Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery ? 
—The poaieaeion of any diploma or qualification 
whereby the person applying is entitled to prac- 
tise, and under which he practises. 

Doee that extend in any degree to Scotland or 
Ireland N— Assuredly. 

Does it extend to all degrees or qualifications 
or diploma* irrespective of their having been 
recognised by the College of Surgeons, the Col- 
lege of Physicians, or the Society of Apothecaries, 
in England {t does ; it comprehends the whole 
of the three kfiigdoms. 

Does it extend to all degrees, or only to the 
higher olass of diplomas All medical degrees. 

if a gentleman naa practised under a degree or 
dipl^a frgpi Aberdeen or St. Andrew’s, or any 
otner college of medicine or surgery, he is en- 
titled to be a member of the insTiiute Precisely 

BO. • 

What practice constitutes such a person a ge- 
neral practitioner ? — That he practises in all de- 
partments of the profession. 

Must he have a certificate that he has practised, 
or how do you judge of it ?— It is judged of, in a 
great degree, by the character of his qualification, 
m the first instance, and iilquiries are madp of 
some parties who know liiin in hisneigbourhood, 
as to what the nature of his practice is. 

The committee are to understand that this 
National Institute is not like the College of 
Surgeons or Physicians, hut that it is a body 
which represents the views and feelings of the 
three parts of the empire, England, Scotland, 
and Ireland? — It may bo, if those gentlemen 
think proper to express tin ir opinions. 

Did not you siiy before, that the members of 
the institute were confined to England and 
Wales: are there any simply Scoteh praciitionors, 
practising in Scotland, members of the National 
Institute ?— There arc some. 

How many?— I do not know that there are 
many. « , 

In Ireland are there any ? — Yes, and there arc 
some in the Isle of Man. 

Many in Ireland ?— Not many. 

In the National Association were there any 
practitioners who wero practising in Scotland or 
in Ireland ? — There were. 

Were those practitioners practising m those 
countries momberH of the assoein^oii, although 
their right to practise depended solely upon 
Scotch or Irish diplomas respectively? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

Cun you say that the National Tnstitoite or tho 
National Association does contain lOij thing like 
the clear expression Of the opinions of tho gene- 
ral practitioners in Scotland imd in Ireland ; yon 
mentioned that it ountaiued an expression of tho 
general opinion of the practitioners in England, 
because it consistsj the one of 1600 and the other 
of 4000 or 6000 ; but does it contain anything 
like the general expression of opinion of the 
pfactitioners. in Bcorland and Ireland?— The 
parties who constitute tho institute are persons 
who were aoLually in practice prior to the Ist of 
August, 1816, licentiates of tho Society of Apo- 
theoaries, members of the Hoyal College of Sur- 
geons in England, Ireland, or Scotland, masters 
of surgery and doctors or bachelors of any uni- 
vemity of the United Kingdom, and fellows or 
lioentiates of any college ot physicians who shall 
have been in actual practice as general practi- 
tUmers in medicine, surgery, ana midwifery, or 
who shall satisfy the council of their qualifica- 
tions fb practise in medicine, surgery, and mid- 
wifery ; consequently any qualified person may 
belong to the National Institute. 

Th^is to say, the National Institute is open to 
all those parties who ask admission; but are' 
practitioners in SooUsnd andlrelond, in point of 
met, members of the National Institute to such 
an ext^t as to enable you to say that the Na- 
tional Institute does represent all the qpinions of 
the Sootoh and Irish practitioners? — I should 
say we are applying for a charter referring t*) 
En^nd and Watotv ooneequently the temptation 
to dofteli dad ^|iik pxaiitl|Ui|M to join the in- 
•tiitttte li proMrty 1^ hmb 


induced them to do it in sufficient numbers as to 
give us any right to say thnt we represent the 
opinions of the Scotch and Irish prartitioners 
upon this subject. 

(To be oontinued.) 

fi— 

DEATH FKOM CHLOftOtORM IN 
FRANCE. 

At the meeting of the Academy, of Medicine, 
on the 4th of July, the iollowing instance of the 
fatal effects of chloroform vapour was communi- 
cated to the members by M. Qorre, surgeuu-in- 
chief to the Hospital of Boulogne. 

The patient was a female about thirty years of 
age ; and the operation, which was performed on 
her under the use of chloroform vapour, was 
merely that of opening ani abitcess caused by a 
foreign body lodged beneath the skin. Before 
commencing tho operation, M. Gorre held under 
the nostrils of the patient a handkerchief on 
which he had poured about fifteen or twenty 
drops of chloroform. The patient had only made 
a few iiihalationH, when i-he cried out, “I am 
suffocating." Her face became pale, tlie ex- 
pression of her countenance was changed, the 
rcspiralion wiis difficult, and there was frothing 
at the nioutli. Tlic handkerchief was withdrawn, 
and the operation was performed. During its 
perfoniiance, which occupied a very short time, 
one of the assistant-surgeons ciuh^vourcd to re- 
store the patient from the state of inanimation 
into which she had fallen. M. Gone and his 
assistants persisted for two hours in the use 
of every possible means to rouse her ; but their 
efforts were vain. T'hey could hardly persuade 
thcntselves that she was drad, although it is 
most probable that she died about the time at 
'which the operation was commenced. Tho 
suddenness of death rcscmldcd that state in 
which the individual dies irom the introduction 
of air into the veins. . 

A quantity of air was found in the veins, 
especially in tliosoof the bruin and at the base of 
the skull, as well as in the pulmonary, hepatic, 
and crural veins. The blood was remarkably 
daik and very ffuid ; in colour it resembled mk. 

ANO IHER DEATH FROM CHLOROFORM 
, IN FRANCE. 

M. Roliert made Liu; following statement to 
the Academy of Medicine in reference to the 
d(^h a person at the lime he was under the in- 
ffufnee of tililoroform. The patient was a young 
man, twcniy-four years of ago, very corpulent, 
but of a sluggish, lymphatic constitution, Ad- 
mitted into the Hdpital Beaujon on the 26th of 
June last, wouqded in the lett thigh by a btdl, 
which had entered anteriorly, andpas^d out be- 
hind, injuring gieatly the limb. The disarticu- 
lation of the thigh was considered necessary, and 
decided on. The patient was placed under the 
influence of chloroform. In three or four minutes 
after the commencement of inhalation convulsive 
movements of the patient characterized thestagi 
of excitement, which were soon succeeded by 
complete insensibility. M. Robert immediately 
commenced the operation, aifd the patient 
scarcely lost a drop of bloodji When, howoevr, 
the first incisions were made, for an instant the 
patient appeared to show signs of returning sen- 
sibility, and M. Robert ordered the chloroform 
againno be Inhaled. Hardly had a quarter of a 
minute elapsed before tho • respiration became 
stertorous, at which moment the apparatus for 
Inhaling was removed ; the face and lips turned 
deadly pale, the pupils of the eyes became 
dilated, and turned upwards under the lids. The, 
operation, of course, was immediately susnendei, 
and M. Robert, with his assistants, did all In 
their power to restore the patient, whose breath- 
ing was now become short. The pulse was, 
however, pereeptible; but the limbs ^ere com- 
pletely relaxed. Frietlons on the akin were Im* 
mediately used, the pituitary membrane was 
irrHeted^^aiid the vm§ and ^hect 
Frequently the tieptetion fippeilNift dhdttt ti ^ 


renewed^ and the pulse appreciable ; but thes# 
favourable symptoms were only momeniary, and, 
after three-quarters of an hour s incessant efforts 
of the surgeon and hii assistants, it was found 
that no symptoms of returning life were mani- 
fested, and it was not oonBidfered necessary to 
proceed further. • 

M. Robert was inclined to think tiiat the con- 
dition of tho wound under which the patient 
laboured, producing a great shock to the nervous 
system, such as usually attend gunshot wound! 
when inflicted on important Joints, and the moral 
disposition of the patient, all tended *to produce 
the fatal result. • 

DEATH FROM CHLOROFORM IN 
INDIA. 

Dr. Bathes reports, in tho Medical GaMtU^ 
a death from tdiloroform at Hyderabad, fi'om 
the pen of the operating surgeon ; furnished lljr 
Dr. llardinge, to whom it wi]^ addressed for 
public communication : A most distressing 

case has just occurred in my puMic praotio# 
here, CljJoroform has proved fatal hi mv hands. 
A young woman presented iicrsclf this iporning 
with disease of tho distal phalanx of the middle 
finger of the left hand, requiring amputation at 
the middle joint. As^he appeared of timid dia- 
position, and exhibited more than usual re- 
luctance to submit to the Utile operation, 1 ad- 
ministered a drachm of chloroform in the usual 
way, namely, by sprinkling it on a pocket- 
handkerchief and causing her to inhulo the 
vapour. She coughed a little, and then gave a 
few convulsive inovemeiits. When sub- 

sided I performed tlie necessary incisions, which, 
of course, did not occupy more than a few se- 
conds. Scarcely a drop of blood Escaped. The 
patient was then put into the recumbent posture 
with the head low. Active moans were taken 
to bring her out of the state of coma into which 
she had apparently fallen. But, although theie 
means, including artificial respiration, were per^ 
severingly eiiii loyod for five hours, tlie unforttli» 
nato woman never breathed again. I am inclined 
to think that death was almost ihetantanooua ; 
for after the convulsive movement above de- 
scribed she never moved or exhibited the smallest 
sign of life. No opportunity was afforded me of 
making a post-mortem examination, so that it 
must tor ever remain a secret whether or not 
thero were any special circumstances, such as 
aneurism of one of the great vessels, or disease of 
the heart." * • • ' 

[The chloroform was supplied by Messrs. 
Twemlow and Co., Bombay. It required » 
drachm and a half of the same chloroform in 
another cose to produce a slight effect.] 


)EATH FROM THE INHALATION OF 
CHLOROFORM IN THE UNITED 
STA'IES. 

Report of th^ principal Facia connetded with a Fatal 
Caae of Chloro form Inhalation^ which occurred In 
Cincinnati on the 2Srd of Fehrwwy^ 1848. 

Irs. Martha G. Simmons was, at tho time of 
icr decease, thiity flve years and ten months 
lid. She generally enjoyed excellent healthj 
he was the mother of fcix children, five of whom 
rere still living ; her last accouchement occurrod 
ight weeks previous to Jitri death.' Nothing 
inusual was observed, either at the time of Oar^ 
urition or subsequently; her health remainfid 
ood, and the ordinary quantity of igiUc Wfiff 
ecreted. , v 

On the 28rd of February she dined at a * 

last twelve o'clock, and after dinner walkeE 
, dentist'g, a distance^f about three-fourth# of i * 
nile, for the purpose of having smne rooto jg ’ 
eeth extracted. Bhe arrived at the denii^ff 
ixteen minute# befo/e three o'clock, ap|mm4 

n flushed firom the exercise of wMkstttt 
ibited nft alarm on account of inaa t p |; 
he chloroform. a 

At threq o'clock, fifte#n minute# tClor iW 
nival, 8. oommekcA inhaling ' 

hn Miitb iriMte iMi* ftwnt, iSd* W t 
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•reots which oocumli:*-The 
vienti Appeared to b« Irae; chart 

Inhalmg# ffo^ hioam pak^ 

ation of about ona minuit^ tha iartru* 
a applied, and, ibur roort of teath 
The pationt groaned, and maidlarted 
/ regarded as oTidencas of pain, while 
Ftirtth'wera being extracted, although she did 
t apeak, or exhibit any ot)^ sign of oonscSons* 
u, Aj the last root oame^^out, which waa 
atettt two minutes from the baginnfng of the 
Iniudation, patient's head turuef to one aide, the 
arms became slightlv rigid, and the body drawn 
^aomewhat baokwards, with a tendency to slide 
from the operating-chair. 4t this instant, one 
of thefemilee doLtes that shg placed her finger 
upon the patient's pulse ; obserred that it was 
feeble and immediately eeased to beat ; respira- 
tion also ceased alwU the aame time. Ihe face, 
which was preyiously pale, now became livid, as 
also did the finger-naus ; the lower jaw dropped, 
add the tongue projected a little at one corner of 
the mouth, and the arms were perfectly relaxed. 
The females regarded her as being then quite 
dead. ISSotlfe were made to resuscitate the 
patient; ammonia was applied to tha- nostrils, 
cold wa^er dashed in the face, mustard, brandy, 
fro«, amlied. The patient was now removed 
frbjMha opera turn-chair and laid on a sofa ; but 
liotdwem^ nor exhibit any sign of life, 
sfrlMrlbdmg placed in the reepmbent position. 

pauent took the chloroform vapour from 
Itoton’i inhaler ; it contained a sponge (perhaps 
Urtii-frdrd filling the glass globe of four inches 
rtoCa half diameter) saturated with the liquid; 
to thUltf twenty-five drops more were added wnen 
the jOatiOni began inhaling. 

After the patient was laid on the sofa, medical 
eld was sought, and Dr. A. H. Baker was the 
first physician who arrived : this was probably 
thirty minutes after respiration had ceased. He 
immediately pronounced her dead, but proceeded 
to employ vigorous measures for resuscitation. 
The principal means employed consisted in arti- 
ficial respbution, electro-magnetism, and external 
Stimulants.# Electro-magnetism caused active 
muscular cm^hetion, but no evident effect on 
the heart. Wot the alightest sign of life was 
mai^fested;^ the heart did not respond to the 
electHlcity, and Uie only change produced was 
^ aome Slignt removal of the lividity of the counte- 
aanoe hy the artificial respiration. 

The poit'iHortom examination was made twenty- 
six hours after death, 

Appearaneea , — Lips ^ivid, but face 
pali; Jdoody froth issuing'from the mouth. An- 
^Utior surface of body and limbs free from disco- 
lethtloU, but posteriorly the skin presented a 

f lltid. hue. Uornea dull and flaccid, and a 
ted 1 l^arizontal belt extended across each 
irtliresponding to the part which was unpro- 
W tne lids ; this belt was one-tenth ot an 
i id oiameter, and made its appearance a few 
^ afr^death. Limbs quite ngid. Abdomen 
pifed with gas. Patient rather muscular; 
Jkt probably from 140 to 150 pounds; hair 
i^^es dark brown ; temperament sanguineo- 

i,-^tegttments contained but little blood, 
fivug^e upper part of the skull, a larger 
/ bfplQod than usual flowed from the 
ot the dura mater. Superficiid vessels of 
distended; two or three 
fluid hfooS, intermixed with bubbles 
the sinuses of the dura mater. 
OOlOttri and consistence of the 



I.— donsidmhly hut not intensely oon- 
omitated frewirt <*11 ^mts | no extra- 
t. memDmie orbronchia slightly 

^dpparently catarrh; 
rrtliwabytiMuboiL Pleura rt all points 
rixyected; aid drachms of b)pfdy serum in 

jht» and two ounces in the Isft, cheat, 

SmH amd JBIsod^eairtfr. --- Pe^rtddinm 
rtiitrttied aU tedhms pf bUi^^ Heart 
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no blood in the cava within the chest, and a vw 
small quantity in the part which lies within efie 
abdomen : indeed, so small was the amount that 
it could not be appreciated until the vessel was 
openeA Lining membrane of all the blood- 
Tossels deeply stained. 

A5(femen.— One enmee and a half of bloody 
serum in the right hypochondrium, Stomaco 
and intestines distenaed with gas. Partially 
digested aliment, amounting to about three gills, 
was found in the stomach. Liver paler than 
natural, arising from the absence of blood; kid- 
neys oonsiderAly engorged. No marks of pre- 
vious disease in any of the abdominal org^. 
Uterus and bladder normal ; the former exhibited 
the usual condition of the organ two months 
after ddivery. 

JBdod.— Fluid as water in every part of the 
body ; not a coagulufti was seen in any vessel. 
Examined with tho microscope, the globules 
appeared altered somewhat in form ; some were 
irregular in shape, and they seemed generally 
distended and more globular than is normal ; 
they were also somewhat fragmentary, a part 
apparently having been ruptured ; their number 
seemed somewhat diminished. The colour, in 
every part^f the system, was that of dark venous 
blood. 

Sympathetic Nerve . — ^Tho sympathetic nerve, 
together with its larger gai^lia, including the 
semilunar ganglion, presentem natural colour. 

77i# Chhroform — ^The specific gravity of 

tho chloroform employed was found to be 1*2. 
It contained some alpohol, but upon the whole it 
is regarded as a fair article; it was the same 
which the dentists hod previously used m nume- 
rous oases without any unpleasant results. 


GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 

Koval Coll vox of ScuonoNS.— The following 
gentlemen, having undergone tho necessary ex- 
aminations for the diploma, were admitted mem- 
bers of the college at the meeting of tho court of 
examiners on the 14th inst. : — Messrs. A. Birney, 
K. Wilson, H. B. Kohertson, E. Batt, T. English, 
T. Walker, J. T. Matthew. J. W. Crow, W. 
Scott, £. liott, J. Conry, J. F. Johnson, and T. 
M. Jones.— Admitted' on the 17th inst. : — 
Messrs. J. M. Todd, G. M. Young, T. S. Sudlow, 
G. W. Paternoster, T. S. H. Jackman, J. George, 
T. Koberts, W. G. Lake, G. Smith, J. Hinton, 
T. B. Rake, H. £. Turnour, and U. Turner. 

Wax-oitice. — 2dth Foot: Surgeon Kiehvd 
Dane, M.D., from the 63rd Foot, to ^ Suigemi, 
vice Taylor, appointed to the 80th Foot.-^ 63rd 
Foot: Surgeon Alexander Sheriffe Macdonell, 
from the SOch Foot, to be Surg* on, vice Dane, 
appoinq^d to the 20th Foot.*- 80th Foot : Surgeon 
John Kobhrt Taylor, from the 2bth Foot, toi»e 
Surgeon, vice Macdonell, appointed to the 63rd 
Foot. 

The Kotal General Dispensary.— The anni- 
versary festival of this, the oldest institution of 
|its clfijw the metropolis, was celebrated a short 
time ago in the great room of the Albion Tavern, 
Aidersgate-streot. The chair was taken at six 
o'clock by Lord Carrington, the president, who 
wa^supported by Archdeacon Hoilingworth, the 
Rev. Messrs. Rogeos, Blomtield, Hackman, Ac. ; 
Drs. Lloyd, Brow^ess, Sewell, &c. Mr. Toole 
officiated as toastmaster, and Mr. T. Haiton, 
assbted by Mr. Huxley, the Misses Williams, 
and others, arranged the musical doparsment. 
The usual toasfi, thp health of her Majesty the 
Queen, and the healths pf the other members of 
the Royal Family, having been drunk with the 
usual display of loyal feeling, the chairman pro- 
posed success to the dispensary, and advocated 
olaiqis to public support. A large subsorip- 
tion, i^nuntuix to upwards of £700, was then 
announced by the secretary. In this subscription 
were included £100 from an anonymous friend 
to the buildmg funA and £106 the coipo- 
ration of Lon£n, besidei many d^patVonq of £ JO 
from various individuals. The festivity of 
eveniox was kept uatfll past otevon o’sMkf 
when UM comp&y broke tad dspartsA 


PvBLTO Hbaltr BiLL.—Lord ^bhu Aii^U 
intimated, u the House of Commons ou Monday 
last, that itwas the intention of the Government 
to proceed with the Public Health Bill this sestioa; 
that it may as early as possible become the law 
of the land. The steady approach of the cholera 
quires that this measure should bo no longer 

Health and Cleanliness of tb« Poor.— 
Within the last month a washhouse has been 
^eupd in Ham-yard, Great WindmiU-street, 
Haymarket, for the purjpose of en^ling the poor 
of the metropolis, an^ especially tnbse Who sissp 
in the streets or parks, rtr the casual wards of the 
workhouses, to wash themselyes in the morning. 
Upon inspecting this washhouse we were olid 
to observe that there was a plentiful, supply of 
pore clean water, with basins, towels, ana other 
necessaries, to enable the poor to ei^oy-rwbat is 
so essential to cleanliness and hemth — a good 
ablution. There arc separte-apartments for men 
and women, and waterclosets and other con- 
veniences ore provided. No less than from 300 
to 400 of both sexes avail themselves of this ex- 
cellent washhouse to refresh and invigorate them 
in the morning, after being pent up in great 
numbers in the casualwards of the vaiious work- 
houses of the metropolis, in only two or three of 
which is any convenience provided for the clean- 
liness of the casual poor. In connection with 
the washhouse a soup kitchen lias been opened, 
where the unfortunate persons who come to wash 
arc supplied with a basin of good warm soup and 
a piece of bread. There is also a refrigeona 
small scale, whore destitute persons are lulowed 
to sleep, and in case qf sickness to remain until 
their recovery. The dkpense of opening and 
fitting up one or more washhouses similar to that 
in Ham-yoxd, in every parish in the metropolif, 
would be trifling; ana considering hoV con- 
ducive such moans would be to the maintenance 
of public health, and more especially at the 
present time when we are threftened,with the 
return of the cholera, wo would earnestly call 
tho attention of the parochial authorities and the 
public at large to tho subject. 

Training Instituiion for Nurses. — On 
Thursday a meeting was held at the Hanover- 
squarc Rooms for the purpose of forming a society 
for the*training and instructing nursea in ilie 
performance pi their duties, llie chair was 
taken at one o'clock by his Rpyal Highness tho 
Duke of .Cambridge, who was si^ported by the 
Earls Nelson and fiarrowby ; the Bishops of Lon- 
don, Norwich, ^’^alisbury, and Manchester; the 
Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, Dr. Todd, Ac, The 
meeting, in tho course of proceedings, was 
addressed by all the gentlemen above mentioned, 
who advocated in the best manner the cause of 
those who were to be benefited by the training 
of the nurses, and edmbated the notion that by 
forming a class of female assistants and visitants 
of the sick they were borrowing from the Chur^ 
of Rome Something that would tend to inJuN 
the Church of England. The ladies who s^uld 
go forth to assist the poor were pra#iaing virtliirt 
enjoined in the Holy Sqriptures, and there vm 
no doubt of their zealous co-opemtioa. Tib 
society««wa8 as yet in its infancy, but there ootud 
be no doubt of the increase of its powers whom 
the objects for which it ^ss formed wert 
plained to the public. A number of reaolutlplrt 
concurring in the views taken by the speama 
were then carried by acclamation. A votejpC 
thanks was passed for the chairman, who BokofiW* 
lodged the compliment, and about thre^ i* 
the meeting was dissolved. 

Sanitart CoNnmoN of Bt. MA»nN*B-Mt-; 
Fields. — W e have received a letter | 

Tsmss) , signed by upwards of thirty boa 
and ratepayers of ithe parish of St. ^ 
complainiiig of the conduct of the 
waraens, who, it states, have refused to 
a vestry meeting to take into oonsidmiumj 
badsanitary condition of the parish. Thel 
which is a very long one, sets fiirth the 
stances under which this retusahhoi b^ 
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olMset suffiBring greatly, a requisiUon, signed by 
gfty-aU ratepayers, was during th^lnler pre- 
gexited to the churchwardens for anparly vestry 
meeting on the subject. In consequence a vestry 
meeting was held on the 14th of January, but the 
resolution proposed at it for effecting sanitary 
improvements appears to have been mixed up 
with the question of poor-law maladministration 
in the parbh. and to have been lost in consequence 
of the opposition thus created. Our corre- 
spondents state, however, that at that meeting 
another vestry meeting was promised when the 
Ministerial Sanitary Bui wa4 introduced into the 
House of Comntons. this bill was intro- 

duced the churchwardens wore reminded of their 
promise, ^ut they replied that it did not relate to 
thatd^, as one for the metropolis was distinctly 
implied when the promise was given. They also 
denied that the state of the parish was unhealthy, 
or that the dwellings of the poor were in a iilthy 
and miserable condition. The letter states on 
this last point certain facts which were disclosed 
St a meeting of the Health cff London Associa- 
tion, held on the 13th of June, at the Western 
Ittititution. Thesp details disclose a most re- 
volting picture of the sanitary condition of 
Angel-court, Koso-8trcec,Bedford-court, Vinegar- 
yard, and White Hart-court. It is further sCbted 
that on the 29th of June another meeting was 
held at the Parthencum Rooms, St. Martin’s- 
lane, where fresh evidence on the unhealthy con- 
dition of the parish was adduced, and in con- 
sequence of resolutions adopted at that meeting 
a requisition signed by 100 householders was 
forwarded to the churchwardens, calling on them 
to convene a vestry meeting on the subject. This 
requisition, our corresp«mdent8 complain, has 
been unceremoniously refused by the church- 
wardens, who, they add, would have given the 
u|e of Jhe vestry-room for party or political 
piirposes. 

Awful Mortalitv.— The district of Cachtem, 
the population of which was estimated at 1000 
persons^ *has bten reduced by death since the 
1st of last January to 104 persons. 

Typhus Fever. —It is reported that typhus 
fever has broken out in maiw of the prisons 
crowded with convicts. M. iMireny, however, 
who has been appointed by the Government to 
the management of hospitals, has, in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Mmiteur, denied that this is the 
ease. * 

The typhus fever which at one time prevailed 
in the neighbourhood of Lcndelide has again re- 
appeared there with considerable intensity. The 
mortality has been considerable. * 

The Cholera. — ^ case of cholera occurred 
last Sundax week in the commune of Saint 
LSgere-sous-Breviande (Aube). M. Gouti^re 
was seised with violent colic as he was entering 
his house. The naxt day Im died, and his body 
presented the usual appearances of Asiatic cho- 
lera. It is certain that at Saint-Martin-os-Vignos 
serious oases have manifested themselves. 

The AsiA'fic Cholera.— By the last accounts 
received of the progress of the cholera in Mol- 
davia, the visitation was excessively sevqre. At 
JasiT, ftom the 17th tff the 28th, 1799^crson8 
had been attacked, of whom 810 had died, and 
886 remained in the ho^ital, and 334 oi^ h^ 
been cured. The attacks were steadily increasing 
in severity. At St. Petersburg, from June 24 to 
July 3, there had been 6063 oases, of which 2696 
had proved fktal, 198 had been cured, and 2269 
renuuned under treatment. « 

SpbUlD of tBE Cholera.— Bucharest, June 23. 
— ^PohAos are completely in abeyance in con- 
sequenoe of tiie feanul spreading of the cholmra 
'arithin the last flew days. The number of oases 
a^ now 166 a day, of wholh a fifth ore lapidly 
carried off. * A universal panic has seized all 
the Inhabitants, and every ^rson that can fly 
£mm the city to the mountains does so in the 
matest haste. Bven the gipsies of Transylvania 
Mve demanded their passports in ordeFto hasten 
home, and, if possible, escape the fearful con- 
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Mim and Poland, bat as yet only in a mild fbrm. 
lIBt. Petersburg it is of a worse character. The 
following are extracts from the latest journals 
relative to the progress of the disease: — **The 
choierh is rapidly approaching towards Hungary 
and Bukovina. A letter, ddted Galacz, the 24th 
of June, states: — * With the J^eginning of this 
month the cholera made its appearance here, and 
increased much about the 12th; the first day 
after that 197, the second 166, persons fell sick, 
of whom 36 and 32 died in the course of the two 
days. On the following days the number attacked 
by the sickness was 230 ; it was observed that 
on an average one- third died. On the 20th it 
raged worse still, and 07 persons have fallen 
victims daily since then. In the cities where it 
rages the people desert their houses and encamp 
on the open Held ; thus Giurgewo is entirely de- 
populated. The sicknesJ reigns likewise at 
Silistria, Turtukay, Popica, aistowa, Widyr, 
and at Werszerow, on the frontiers of Wallachia. 
Also at Galacz, where it has reappearad since 
the 16ih, and has taken a worse character. Up 
to the 8th of June, 286 persons have fallen sick, 
and 101 diedat Ibrailow, containing a population 
of 18,000 souls. At Jassy, until the 23rd of June, 
from 31 to 40 daily fell sick, of whom'about two 
(lied*; from that place it has spread all over the 
country. It is remarkable that the sickness has 
not been increasing on the side of the Danube, 
which extends into Bulgaria, except at one place 
called Macayn. More remarkable still it is that 
the sailors on the Danube have been entirely 
free from it. At Moskovy 1724 persons have 
fallen sick, and 728 died, between the 13th and 
20th of June ; besides many other districts 
visited by the cholera, it is principally the dis- 
trict of Jaroshiw which has been violently at- 
tacked by it ; likewise the town of Tichwiu, in 
Novgarod, has suffered much. It has just 
broken out at Nikolajew, in Gherson, and in the 
quarantine at Odessa, fwh ere, since the beginning 
of May, many lives have been lost in the vessels ; 
the city of Odessa is, however, free from it.' In 
Sweden a quarantine for five days has been 
ordered to be kept by all vessels which arrive 
from Southern Finnland and Hangoudd. For 
this reason the bteamers Storfursten and Prince 
Mottornich have delayed their departure lor 
Stockholm. At Constantinople the cholera con- 
tinues to make great havoc in all parts of the 
^capital, and also in some villages situated on the 
Bosphorus." The Government are making every 
preparation against the disease ; a royal order 
directs the revival of all Uie former regulations, 
except those experience proved to be unne- 
Ei-isary. 

Letters dated St. Petersburg of the 7th inst. 
state that the cholera still continued to make 
idarmiiig progress in that city. On the 4th inst. 
ih«re were 1064 hew cases declared, 663 disths, and 
131 tecoverios. On the folio wirm day there were 
2983 cases in the hospitals. The number of 
persons attacked at Moscow on the 30th of June 
was 1974, of whom 30 died the same day. 


— The statue of Antoine Agustin Parmentie^ 
the celebrated chemist, and formerly a military 
surgeon, boriaat Montidier in 1746, which has 
stood on the esplanade of the Hotel des Invalides, 
was inaugurated at Montidier on the 18th of June 
last. A great number of National Guards were 
present ; the representatives of the department 
in the National Assembly assisted at the cere- 
mony,# M. Labordier delivered a discourse, in 
which he mentioned in high terms of praise the 
eervioes rendered to science and humanity by 
the illustrious Parmentier. 


The ifoHiietir publishes the returns of^ thE 
wounded in the oivlf hospitals of Paris, firom 
which it appears thaf 686 still remained in them 
on the evening of the 16th inat. ^heir condition 
was satisfactory. 

The Frknou Academy'.— It is asserted (says 
the National ) that the French Academy has flit 
that M. de Chateaubriand's seat could fall to the 
lot of one man only, and that it fias yesolved 
spontaneously to elect the iUustrioos Bcranger. 

Ingenuity of Science. — Who would nave 
imagined, when gun-cotton was produced by M. 
Schoiibein, and the world was thretftei|^ed with . 
destruction by being blown up by this terriMe 
explosive material, that within ^ few months it 
should be discovered to be an excellent styptic 
for dressing cuts and wounds? But so it is. 
Dissolved in, ether, and applied to the severest 
cut, it fo^ns an adhesive covering of singular 
closencRB and adhesiveness, protects the wound, 
and excludes atmospheric air, or any irritating 
matter, so that the process of healing is earri^ 
on speedily and effectually ; andT when all is Well 
the ** protectionist," having done its duty, is re* 
moved. So also has Dr. Simpson, of Edinburgh, 
we are informed, similarly applied cliKirofocm 
and gutta percha ! This mixture, in liquid 
condition, it about the consistence of fine honey, 
is kept in a phial or bottle, and, when an accident 
of the kind to which we have referred occurs, it 
is simply poured upon the wound ; the chloro- 
form instantly evaporates, and the gutta percha 
remains a perfectly flexible second skin over the 
injured part, preserving it for weeks if necessary, 
without the need of dressing, bandages, or any 
ether appliance, till there is no more occasion for 
this admirable agent. When we calf to mind 
how much human pain will thus be alleviated, 
how many curts effected where hitherto there 
have been danger and uncertainty, and how a 
number of surgical operations will be simplified. 

It may not bo considered too much to rank such 
inventions among the most valuable that could 
be discovered and applied for the benefit of man* 
kind. 

Lafis-lazuli. — ^The Petersburjl Asademy of 
Sciences has published the follbwii|g particulars 
relative to lapis- lazuli and mica: — **Both these 
minerals arc lound in the vicinity of Lake Baikal, 
especially in the river Hindianka, and in all the 
rivers which fall from Mount Khamardaban. 
Mineralogists have not, however, yet succeeded 
in finding the flow of the lapis-lazuli, notwith* 
standiug the minute researches which have been 
made in divers* points, of these localities,! lifo. 
Moor, the mineralogist, who spent two suonmers 
on tlie banks of the Hindianka, succeeded only 
in discovering the flow of glaucohthe, or caU 
oareous blue spath; and every ottempt since 
made to ascertain the place of the formation of 
the lapis-lazuli has been unsuccessful. The 
natives afiirm that this precious stone is 
with after the heavy rains have washed down 
the pebbles found in the beds qf ^e riveis. 
With regard to mica, it is found in great abund* 
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with the ground, in the form of not very thiok 
flakes, lying upon a bed of soft clay, aait it hiriil 
been deposited upon it. The inhabitants fte;^ 
quently resort tp these places to ditty off 
mica, which they put into their window-fraall^ 
in place of glass. 

Obituary.— On the 14th inst., after IM aim* 

L illness, of typhus fever (caimht in the dlaiBliiHj|e ^ ^ 
*'of his professional duties), J^ph Howell, 
surgeon, Soathwark-biidge-rdsA aged 
the doth ult., at Cavan, after a'^short UlneM, Xlkk 
McDonald, one of the Eldest as well • 

pnetiiioners in the nortti of Ireland! 



Killed akd Woundsd in Frakcb. — The 

Upnitaur du Soir states that the number of kiUedJ wards of thirty years %e wsS phyeiots^ 
and wounded during the late inenrreo^n, county fever hospital In 4^; 

well as the number of insurgents dlrested^during 
and since the battle, has been grossly exaggerated. 

The following are the offietaT nnmWe i— Killed 
during the engagement, or who have einee died 
oftheir|ro«lnds,1400. Wounded, still itinailiitig 
intneh^itakocjl thMFMidE&oeStll^^ In* 


aniMMSit# **«*«i**>w^ ad h w fci og. ffwOfik* 


dnttes of whien (together wlUl a mow i 
praotioe) he discharged with 'tilht shill 
tiring energy that msrJtsd his trholii 
his desth the meiioal proAodon'l^ pUi 
most sevdas loss. tiOffr iMeii 

pi^ toayihd h nnmorene 
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NOTICE. 

$uiiBCRZBBJi*i IN Auubau RFC re^ipertfullf re- 
quested, m cuiiformity with the terms oi their 
Bubscuptiond, at once to forward Uieir /cmit- 
tanoes to the ofiicb. 

iW* The Ihbsc^ption for the stamped edition 
of the Medumt Times ia Ids. for the hull-year, 
•Bid £1. for lIKe year, paid in advance, rost- 
lAee oedera, or orders on parties in town, should 
be made out in the name of James Angers torn 
Oai^ae. 


. TO CORRESBON DENTS. 

aO. B. L.'* had better ooniuU a bookeeller'e caUlo^ue.end 
|ndte for blanelf. 

** II. B.** will And an am vrer to hu question in an adver- 

S t inserted this day. 

We have already given on opinion on the 

filf.^FlreDderfrastN'* request cannot be eomplleil with. 
Army Burgeon,'* having hceu In practice prior to 181&, 
M net in danger of a proeeculion from the Apotliecaries* 

l,*fL^he 


9 paper is not sufllciently professional to war- 
" " * columns. 

. orchitis are oonect, but not 

miifiiMil. 

s^VsSiimS* V statetnent must be authenticated before it can 


iniatils pUbUcation in our columns.' 
D.^a*' observations on 


*' Vimisr'* niMi a question ahich we cannot answer, except 
a prlvSU letter. Our correspondeul’s uddress must, 
tnsrs/bre, be fbrwar td 

** Agipetis.**— It IB alwa}8 soluble iti solution of nitre. 
XwS BSdbtion is effeeted more rapidly i r slowly according 
to ths qusutmr of the salt, of water, and the elevation ol 
tamperaluro. , 

** M. D.*'-‘The opinion Is becoming more general amongst 
pliyeloilgigiohi that agfOBti pjadurethe most dicided le- 
mUs on the extremities ef thf nerves 

*^Qmod sl*‘ on Chloroform is under consideration. 

*• $odshs.*%-The pbenoitteiion oas not > et been sutisractonly 
•eeouttted for. . 

A Member. ‘^The bill will noAo iutrodueed this session 

•■Chirurgts" asks our optniou coneeriung the actual 
cautery We can only say that Bir Astley Cooper used 
to call it a rude piece ol larnery; amh perhaps, he 
not for from being right. 

"ALuverot Justice."— We agree vntb our commpondpnt 
that the abuse of the Corouet'a Cfurt requires ipoedy 
correction. 

'^\eridicu« "—The hospital report must be auihentioated 
beturc it can bm;pm«rted. 

** ^dicus thone u no douirt but th«t aainsUctBMBioaB 
IM tusuinea under Qte Apothnei^|dM' Aei* 


*^&quiedtm«tui" is thanked fbrhit obliglhg offer, ud 
Is aocfpted. 

**Afitadetit of Bt. George's** Mkt if the diploma ol 
Jkllnhiirah College of Burgeons is worded tlmlUriy to the 
London wlloge. Our correspondent should havt* applied 
to the secrelary of the fo mer colloge, and he would have 
hod the form, in all nrnliabiliiy. eetit him 
“ A Oobstent Reader, Gllucester "—The series will be oon- 
dluded in the piesent volume. 

** Mr. Eaton's" queAiuns we cannot answer. 

** lqops.**»— I'he urine in the disease referred to generally 
udhtaini large quantities ol ilbumen, which maybe easily 
discovered by adding (o it a few drops dr nitric acid. 

** A Poor-law Burgeon*’ is thanked tor his communication. 
We see no reason why it should not be publibhed With 
our rorrospi ndeiit's permission we will do so 
•' O N ’’—Nitrate of ammonia 
" Dr Buchanan." — \es 

“ Qmrfilor " — Yes expeiimeits have proved that the two 
diseases are Identical, variola being modified by the 
nature of the animal. 

" Assistant-Burgeon, R N ’’—We have noticed with plea- 
sure the efforts of the provincial nou-inedic'ibpi ess. We 
shall not forget our curiaspunilent’s bnggestion 
** M. B."— 1 kes 2 Ihe morbid phLiiuiiiena of acute 
disease in general acquire in the evening a greater degree 
of violence than during tlie da}. 

“ A. B ’’—1 here is no authoritv to which wo can refer our 
corjcspondenl 

** Mr Nott ’’ — VVe do not know of any gentleman suited to 
tlic proposed task. . 

" Galen "—liie person is a begeing-Jctter impostor. He 
IS not a qualidtU tnodical prn(.titioiu>r 
“ Bpedaior Midicoruin ’’ 8»>s that he lias been amused at 
the tart of some medical gentleraen in getting hos- 
pitals and dispeiisHtics merol} to increise their owii 
private prutiLi Our rorrespondent concludes a long 
hit! t on this subltLl by saying, " 1 am sure that siirh a 
rnn b* of pi >ctediiig Is not only derogatory to those who, 
under Lh« guiiwot tharit^ siek to promote their own 
wQildly intcrLsts, but IS most injuriui|a to suigeons 
in general prat^tiLL " 

" J A 8 ’ —No 

“ Alphi, Newport."— know of no art of Vailiamcnt on 
the matlur. '* 

" 1 ii6t-^e«Bion Man " — Thf secretary of the College of 
burgeons will re<idilv afford tlx desired iiifurmaliun 
A Medical Pi'ictiiioiier." — \es bliipbrokeri In the City 
giiierally hnvo the appointinints 
"Anglican" — Sii raiiuk L»im « Hospital i» connected 
with the College ot lliybuims and thi 11ni\trblty. 
Hludents, not giadiiiitisor Irinity ( ullige. pay foi one 
vtur's itt( nilence £10 lOb 

" A bubvLiiber, Bolton — Csiisnll the ^rlny and Navy 
Lists. 

' Ml (loulding ’ — I III bill r I as not Ik en refused. 

"A Bi p itei ’ iH riqiusu d lo loinmumcate his nunu* In 
rontidence. 

*• bpeentor *’ on thr rishrurids I niiatn Asylum, received. 

" Antu iitiL" jK rubl in Ins lonjecturiH 
" Ur tirnltan, Cork ’ — C onininnic aiioii ri ciiwd 
“ On« Winhiiig to hmigiate ’’ — Many pusstn^rtr vtssels to 
North America do not tarry surgeons 
" Junior Ml dicus, I ivtipool,’ writes us in relereiico to an 
uneducated pracllUoiitr In his neighbouihood as fol- 
lows , 

— ** 1 I nelose yon a uopy of a medical certificate of the 
cause ol death, signed by a self-const ituied surgeon 
Ihis person, 1 believe, never attended a medical lecture 
in his life I e has the audacity to wiite hims^f sur- 
geon, and occasionally M.D. A short time ago hPopened 
aahop fur the sale of diuge, and is m the habit of pre- 
scribing, compounding, and allLiidiiig muhvircry eases, 
I have insi ki d his residence on the back of the certificate. 
The niiiiiber on the front refers to the registrar's book 
Is there no way ol putting a stop to such barefaced im- 
position 7 ' ^ 

*' L. M. N/^Af a surgeon and accoucheur. 

*’ Formerly a Practitioner at Oholfont St Peter’s, BuId. 
— Communication received. 

" Rudls Medicine " says, in a note addressed to ue— 
" 1 am apprenticed to a chemist and druggist at present, 
and shall be loose in a short time, if oB^ well 1 have 
always given my chief attention to medicine, and am^ 
' det^Mnined to inakt my way, if possible, after my tune is 
n aspired. Ferhipv you can give me advice on the subject, 
as to the ainount chnrg d for atlendauee, Ac , on tne lec- 
tures and demonstrations of the rii«diea|^rhoolB, and thn 
hospital prartice necessary, and the prouable amount of 
tftae and expense to the txainlnalion *' 

Eubati m in tub Last Nlmher— I n p 169, firet efilumn, 
eighth line from the botumi, instead of " Ihe popliteal 
Villi ran be fell,’’ read ** cannot ’’ 

" J linn. A surgical diploma and the London Apothecaries’ 
certificate are ueceesary. ^ 

"A Student R C.« I.’’— " Tables for Students’* by E C. 
Nourse, published by Churchill, Fnnrcs-strcet, Soho, 
prue Is., or post-free Is. 0d. 

" N B "—Communication answered next week. 

"A Poor btudent, liOiidon ’’—We do not know of any ia- 
stltiitioD where our correspondent lould obtain gratuitous 
instruction In the department referred to 
" Midicus "—No B, Park-stieet, Westminster. 

' L G C "—1. 2. Yes 3 No 

" Mr FdnardS, Byrnes, Gioavenor-street."— Commumea- 
tioii received, winch will be inserted next neck. 

A C’orrespondi nt writes as follows — “ Th^aetiun of cbloro- 
form on the human sy stein lias lately Men freely discussed 
by the incdiial public, and the numhfr of dasNhs which 
have occurred to inrsons under its luHucaoe grlvea t» the 
discussion still greater intcrCft. there it one fact con* 
ncoicd with the pesUrnortm •ppfinranccs of pdNbits 
dying under the influence of dhMMdna thnl %0-mfldaA 


has not been latlsfootoiily expkined, 

The fl 


presence of air iii tiie veins The first action ^ qhloro- 
IS on the blg^ ; now, the effects of the healthy xetion of 
rcsplrattoiiB that the venous blood, coutainiog proto- 
eorbondte oflron enters the lungs, |dvca off It# carbonic 
acid, and receives a fresh supply of oxygen, which con. 
verts the Iron into a peroxide ; the chief use of the iron 
(according to Lioblgl » thetit serves as an OKypm-rarrisr. 
Wherb venous blood is otrculoied In hqU of ortenol, tbs 
effeote ore tcxi qommon to require any further elueictntiim. 
Of the two coses recently brought before the notice of 
the medical public, we ffud som# dlffbret|re oe to the ^ 
pont^arttm appearaMes. In on# case the heart Is fiao> 
cid, and olUU cavitin eiflpty ; in No. 8 the heart Is aim 
flafcid, hut both Ventricles contained clots of blood. 

Ill ''the one caBe, * no ugdde effUstou of serous fluid 
in the perieacdliihn wea found;' ilP the Other ths 

? encarditini * contaioeddlto ounce# of bloody serum.' 

'here Are t^ehc and solWother ddtoreWes whifih may 
be diseoverid iu the two cases | hut, u regards the air 
fodnd in the veuous blood, I fliid It tob# thetimijito both, 
as likewise in many ether Cgses which beVe ^#pub- 
lished. But the questton is, how to aqQpuntfiM' ft. New, 
when venous bh>o4 cuter# the lungs, it it stated by 
ehemtsts tliAt the iron, taring a j^amr alfinltyJbr oxygen 
than for carbonic arU, gives off its oarironie ecld. Com- 
bines with on additional quantity of Qxy|bn, and btooxisi 
peroxide Ihe question then eriies, if there were no 
oxygen would the i|po reminn a protocarbouate, or would 
It give off its carbqr>ic acid anfl become a simple protoxide 1 
Of course theri is. no dMBculiy In coming to th# Cen- 
clusion that It would repqain in the form of a preto- 
carbniiak , then/ when unoxygenated blood circulates, 
the iffcits we presume tq be on the nervous system, 
whirl! rfffhits are shown ffryt on those nerves which supply 
th# lungs and heart. The u«rvea, wanting the sUmuliis 
of the aitmal blood, muse to supply their stimulus to 
Ihu parts tq which they are distributed, the ooiiseQiienoc 
Is, that the 1 mgs are unable to eipel the whole of their 
ronleiits (veupiis blood), and what ddes reach the heart 
that organ itself is unable to contract with force edottgh 
toexpil the blond lo its destination. Ihis will elec, 1 
imaglnr, oxphin the cause of the sense of luffocatfon 
which has I>«pii felr in many cases. And now as to the 
ait loiiiid in the \eiiia. Whilst blodd and air remain in 
the liin^, 1 coni^ive it to ha a vciy natural result that 
the blood and air would mix , 2nd that the air would 
have i tendency to rise toThe eiirfioe, 3rd, that, chiefly 
by gr«>«itulli)U, the blood and air would he carried to dlf- 
ierent pirts ot tho body I would also suggest the fl 
pi lety of the inhalation of oxygen in cases ot ponioflinJ| 
chloioform " 

" An Ailniirei" says —"Observing a remark by Vidiillfn 
(qniU'dbv Mr (mlbnc in bi^> exeelUnt leetuipsiA 
Mrditaf Ttmts) m regard to the t finsion of htohd,g#\ 

EH pUN 111 tbi civity oi the pit nr^ tliAt thet aie gittenfled 
witii adfiiiA Lf the iMiegiiini iit the former At same 
e timi with II uiiy mosid, I hive the noleit of -twlb ggsses 
whiih ociiirnd to me lately in piivate praciieer^ind 
whiih ratbi-r pul ige ah^ut. 1 had not seen Ahy one ic 
whom 1 could refer the cakes, in order to hear their CX- 
periinci in the matter, but 1 shall now rehlie them to 
vou, aiiil if you can suggest anything diffaicut from the 
i<lo4 nunoh I niyseir formed, and which is q lite in #e- 
coidanre with the belief of Valentin, I will feel 9bliged by 
your doing Md 1. In a case ot pericarditis, lermiuatitig 
favourably under the usuaI treatmaut^ a curliug In the 

f irogrtsaof the disease involving tlie^apulA, and beyoud 
L resunbling an abaci ss (or 1 oonsldered, os in the case 
of penoardius, Chat it might have been rheumatic, at- 
tended wl h cndeina, whit n is said sometimes to occur), 
in a short time, and without much trLattaeut, it 
di** appeared, and left noiMng behind. 8. In a 
caae beginning with pain in the left armplL 
loaa of appetite, quickness ef pulse, inoapabUUy m 
lying on the leit side, pains in and eoiislricUCB of the 
left side, hy-and-by swelling in the region of the margiu 
of the latiseiinus dorsL This swelling was puneturM: 
no purulent matter reached , tent introduced ; eoiitinM 
of the same magnitude for five days; great wcakoctSi 
flushings, and sweats, with pains continuing Ip the lc|t 
side, ana fcdJng of constriction ; by-apd-bV^ plUSC IsH 
coming small and imperoepUble ; no eatamenU; siitoHiq~ 
g ne , graasy and dirty perspiration The patiant i 
with liitlc or no delirium. Puerpvrol fever and crys|| 
or inflammation of cellular issue, with influenia, 
very prevalent during the oCeurrence of this cole, 
pain iH tiie armpit and swelling here were so pfomtaN 
that they nearly engios»ed the whole of the treatment. 1 
the meet parti believed it td bo a oa*«c of puruCcift) |I|H* 
sorption , while also, during the progiess of the CXCto 
however, It occurred to me that the pleUra or piflca#(ffils 
might be involve I. If thfl remark of Valewtlttiil #a#hills 
as I think u may be. con you give any cxplaiwSMof igill 
Bubintegamental mdemat with diseoioration in th# eilf 
n of dfffbsed blood t" 
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(Ct»ntinucd from pfgo 165.) < 

ON 'IHi; DAUJv RACJi;S OF AFHU'A. 

Wlint the PorlujiliuesL' *thonght and did -when 
they lir&t luiiflcd at tho Capo of IStoims has not 
been recoided, in so -iar a.s I know. Jtecords, 
no doubT, o.\ist somcwhiTo, buried in tho arcliivoH 
of Lisbon or I ^nmbra. < Janioens was a Lubitaninn, 
and thoro may liavo boi'n other niiiida in the 
Peninsula calcniatedby tlieir labours, seientiiic 
of literary, to prove the rnee to lx; somewhat 
aboyo the beasts of the held in their ohj(‘ets and 
pursuits. But Iho Portugiu po who first doubled 
Cape rAgulhiw were in search of gold and of 
the Indies, Southern Afiira» with its parched 
soil, straiigC’looking beasts, and still niranger 
men, did not suit thorn ; they landed, but soon 
abandoned it, leaving the races it ♦contained to 
the tender nierciqp of the Inost selfish, com- 
mercial, trading, narrow-minded, unimproving 
of all the Saxon race, the ekippers^of Rotterdam, 
of Amsterdam, and their deseeudant#. These 
men, of wliom I shall speak in my lecture on 
the Saxon, followed the Make of the Portu-* 
guese ; they landed at the Cape, probably in 
Table Bay, by, the base of that romankic TafFel 
Berg, and, though ^they found the country poor 
and generally Bonder vnter," they did not 
altogether despise it. The Cape was on thchigli- 
■way to India ; they found there some Jong- 
Icg^^ed, ill- shaped cattle, whicdi the Dutch boors 
maintain to this day, and sheep with wool of u 
miserably poor quality ; and so the Dutchman, 
who could neither invept imprlUre, adopted 
the' sheep and the cuttle of the Uottentot as his 
own. • 

But what were the racife or races of meifnnd of 
animals he found there ; were they tho same, or 
did thej)^BembIe in any way, the men and ani- 
mals tfilr had left in fuderland — in beloved 
llolland Not in tho Icaftt; nmther men nor, 
animals bore any resemblance to those of Europe : 
the rac® of men they fii'st encountered were the 
Hottentots and Bosjemcn, the yellow race or 
races from Africa ; the former word, of doubtful 
origin, expresses the taller und stronger tribes— 
tribes whioh«were armed with tho assagai, held 
Hocks of sheep and cattle, bht no horses; the 
term Boejeman simply means the man of the bush 
byBosjeman,then, we ftfrthcrunderstandthat sec- 
tion of tho yelloiv^ce, smaller in statgate. than 
those oalled Bottentotf less ciyilixed, if such a 
term could posBibly be ao used or misapp^ed; 
living withoat ftoeVs or hevds. buta^ or ients ; 
empleying the bogar and peieonap dlmdren 
of the desert. Our preient biuineae it with the 


primitive race, the aborigines, as tliey arc called, 
of Southern Africa, Called by the Dutch some 
thrco'hundrcd yours ago Hottentots and lh>sjo- 
mcti, — names unknown in the langin^e of the 
ruec,.for they call themselves Antriginxs Quiquu', 
&c. 'J’he Dutch, the Christian Dutch, con- 
sidered these races to he men and women. I 
scarcely think so. 'IVue, they held as a thcf)ry 
tliat all men and women eaim* Ly)in one pair, 
like all cows, and pigs, and '^liee]) ; but tins W'as a 
men' llieory ; in practice they held them to he 
a something ditfereiit. Tlie erilouied men the 
Dutch culled boys, and thi' coloured women they 
called muiils ; in .•^jieaking ol th(> jx'rsons com- 
posing Annardo, foi esamph', tlit'y would 
,say that theie were on it tluity meiiiiing 
Dutclmien, and fifty boys, meaning black men. 
Du factoy ilieii, the Dut<‘Ii did not hold tlie.se 
raees to he tlie saini' as their own ; the fuel is 
iindi'iiiable and incontestable, I caic not for 
(henries tbe Dutch piaetieally denied tlie first 
canon of Scripture in a body, us the (hiited 
States men do now ; there is no denying it. 'I’o 
the strange, jx’rfeetly strangi*, ttnimals around 
them, evciy one di/fViing gciuTiculIy and siieei- 
tieally from those of Kurope, lliey gave the names 
ol Kuropean species : tlu' beautiful antelope Ire- 
quenting the bushy raviue.s of the present colony 
4hey eallcd the bosje-bok, or bush-gout, although 
it be not a gout; they found also the elk 
or eland, although there are no elks in Africa ; 
the very oxen and miseiuble shec'p of the 
wTctcHtja Hottentot, John Dutchman adojited, 
cherished, and mainlaint*d unaltered, until an 
irruption from Europe of J<]nglislimen upset them 
und their soul- destroying self-opinialiveness. 
But wcraimt not advert at present to these draw- 
backs on the Saxon character ; his onvjrard priii- 
eipk)., diffused and epread him over the colony ; 
tho go-ahead principle was at work ; this, of 
cour,^e, led to tlie seizure of laud, the plunder 
and massuerc, wholesale sonujtimes, of the simple 
aborigines. Wild principles were let loose on 
both Bides ; the gun and bayonet became the law ; 
and whilst I now write tlie struggle is rceom- 
mencing with a dark race (the Caffre), to be 
terminated, of^oourse, in their extinction. 

I have said that when the Dutch lirst lan^iied 
at the Cape of Good Hope they met with the 
race called Hottentots — a simple, Jipfeblo race of 
men, living in little groups, almost, indeed, in 
families, tending their fat-tailed sheep and 
dreamihg away their lives. Of a dirty yellow 
colour, they slightly resemble the Chinese, but 
are clearly of a different blood. Tho face is set 
OR like a baboon’s ; cranium small but good ; 
Jaws very large; feet and hands small; eyes 
linear and of great power ; forms generally hand- 
some ; hideous when old, and never pretty ; 
lazier tlian an Irishy^oman, which is saying 
much ; and of a blood different and totally dis- 
tinct from all the rest of the world. The women 
are not made l&e other womeR. Tiedemann 
says that the two hemispheres of thh. brain are 
neiudy symmetrioaL Though small in stature, 
they are taller Hran ^tiieit oOgnate rooe, the 
.^ongwaii ; theoo I toko to bo nearly nlBed to 


the Hottentot, though clHlerent^in a good many 
respeits. Tliey luivi; the phynical qualities of 
tlu; Hottentot, but cxaggi'vutrd ; they are still 
shorter in^tature. Having no mcasurordents Oil 
whicli I can depend, I shiill avoid offering a con* 
jf'cturo jiK t^ tlu; average height of the male and 
female Bosjeinan,— perhaps font feet six inchea 
for the male, and four feet for the female. Their 
power of sight is incredible, and this, with all 
other peculiarities, disappears with a single 
crossing of tlie breed. 

The extent to which these singular races, if 
they really he distinct, extend northwards 
through Central Africa is altogether unknown. 
Or. Andrew" Smith, so well known for his travels 
in Southern Africa, informs me that he' Raw them 
within tlie tropic, and he thinks they extend 
inucli liighor ; morcoicr, he is of opinion that 
thcyfoiin but one race ; in Harris’s “Ethiopia,” 
iiieiition IS made of a race, somewhat resembling 
tlie Bosjeman, inhabiting a wild district in 
Southern Abysfiima, on the equator, deeply 
iiidden amongst woods and mountains. He did 
not bee tliein, and nothing positive can be 
gathered Irom his description, ' 

Diodorus Siculus speaks of the Troglodytes ol 
Northern Africa, wdio inhabited caves and moun- 
tains, a pigmy race and of no courage ; whilst tha 
divine Homer places, I think, in Africa his pigmy 
men, against whom the cranes declared constant 
war. 

What interesting questions, geographical or 
ethnological, awe here.to solve! What p field 
does Africa still present r Whence came these 
Bosjemcn and Hottentots ? They differ as 
much from thi'ir fellow- men as the animals 
of Southoin Africa do from those of South 
America. I'hcy are a dark race ; but the sun hOs 
not darkened them. AVithout arts, without 
religion, and without civilization of any kind, 
for how many" centuries had they occupied tbeiz 
kraals, content to live, work, and to. perish like 
the beasts of the field, leaving no name behind 
them but that siicdi things were! 

Before the go-ahead Dutchmen it was easy to 
ROC that this puny, pigmy, misorablQ race must 
retire ; they did so chiefly, os it scorns, to the horth- 
ward, towards the Ganipinc streams and the 
Calihaiii Desert. They could not retire much 
eastward, for this reason, that they thero met tho 
Camakosos (whom wo call Caffres)— a race 1 w'aa 
the first to describe to the scientific world of 
Europe. 

Have we done with the Hottentots an4 B yje- 
man race ? I suppose so : they will soon^ foim 
merely natural curiositi JB ; already there is 
*Rkin of one stuffed in England, and ^ Paris if 
J mistake not. ThAr skeleton pmenta, of 
course, peculiarities, such as the extreme IWUS 
rowness^of the nasal bones, which run into coia 
in early age not unfirequently, as we find m 
apes. But it is the exterior which is tho 
striking ; and thIN, no doubt, to wondefitl. . iCo 
one can believe them to be of the (Mme rtfOnO nMk 
ourselves ; yet, un^esUonably, they wmOt m 
^he genus homo. The^ ore antOWd; snd Afi# 
poftm of minucny^HMqitiiolaag^ mdOyilmt 
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mi3€X can be dvilused. That 1 think qukc hopo- 
len. Tbe 3>utch endeavoured to make|^^ soldiers 
of them ; and it is recorded that they alone 
idioved fight at the battle of Blueborg, when 
all the white men ran away— I state the story as 
X heard it We followed and imitated the 
JDjiltbh in thisi as in most things, and got up a 
l$>ttentot corps, or rather, perhaps, I ought to 
aay a Cape corps — for John Bull docs not like 
dnything he finds useful called by an offensive 
name. Well, call it Cape corps, or what you 
will, it is a miserable policy, unworthy the sanc- 
tion of any statesman. 

In a word, they are fast disappearing from the 
face of tho earth ; meeting that fate a little earlier 
Irom the Ibitch which was surely awaiting them 
on the part of Ihe Cafibes. Let us now speak of 
the Oaffre. 

When the Hottentot and Bosjeman tribes fled 
^before the warlike Dutch boors, lh6y proceeded 
almost due north towards the dekerts, the 
Karoos and the Oariepire country, and the Cali- 
h&ni. Tho reason for this was soon difacovered : 
in their retreah eastward tlioy encountered the 
Caffie, a warlike and bold, active race of men, 
well armed with the assagai, accustomed to war ; 
though^ somewhat feeble in their Qrms, yet 
strongly set upon thoir limbs, exceedingly daring, 
and accustomed to act in bodies ; cHric as N('- 
^oes nearly, yet |iot Negroes ; finer made in the 
Uifibs, and with more energy ; the head, perhaps, 
a little bettor than the Negro, or even as good ns 
can be found in any dark race. These Anakosos, 
or Caffres as we call them, had advanced into 
the province, now called Albany, when L(‘ Vail- 
Ijuntwas in the colony, in 17‘J4 or 17^5 ; they ap- 
proached or occupied the eastern tract of the 
country, the seaboard, us it may be called. But 
they had ni^thcr ships nor boats, nor any human 
arts; properly speaking they were mere savages, 
but lit that time mild and, to a certain extent, 
trustworthy ; now, by coming into contact with 
Europeans, they have become treacherous, 
bloody, and thoroughly savage. Yet they have 
great and good points about them, which I shall 
endeavour presently to explain. But at first let 
me point out, as 1 did first to Europe, that there 
is not the slightest foundation fur imagining 
them mixed in any way with Arabian blood. 
This is a mere tancy. They are eiicumcized, eat 
no fish nor fowl, nor unclean beuHia, us they arc 
caUed ; live much on milk, and seem to me 
capable of being educated and jiurtly civilized. 
Their extent northward and eastward is un- 
known, but they join at last the Negroes of the 
equatorial regions : how far they^ have extended 
into the Intel lor is not kftown. * Before I speak 
of the true Negro, let me endeavour to jdaee bo- 
Ibre you a brief sketch of the race whose con- 
test with the Jliitish, but just, as it W'cre, com- 
mencing, must end by bestowing on them an 
linbappy immortality. 

The( jaffres are closely allied to the Negro 
and probably graduate, as it were, into 
them ; for, as Nature has formed many races of 
white men whose phy.sical organization and 
mental disposition differ widely from each other, 
iO also has she formed the swarthy world. It is not 
necessary, neither, perl^aps, is it at all correct, to 
call a Caffre a Negro, or aNcgro a Caffre ; neither 
are the Caffres degenerated Bedouins, nor well- 
fed Hottentots, nor Saxons turned black bv the 
mm, nor Arabs, nor Carthaginians. 1 w'ould as 
loon say they were tho ten lost tribes. All these 
theories are on a par, and arc worthy of each 
other, but not worthy of any notice. Their lan- 
guage is soft and melodious, and they seem to 
higre an%ar for simple mj^lody, Since I first saw 
them in 1817 they have^acquiied firearms and 
hones ; but they wunt discipline — the firmness 
of dkcipllne. Individual tacts of bravery they 
have oxten performed, but combined they can 
never meet successfully the European, We arc 
now preparing to take posscaeion of their 
country, and mis of course leads to their en- 
slavery and final destruction, fof a pei^ple with- 
out land are most certainly mere bondmen. 
Aacripti glebm^Hiej would, but thiy cannot, quit 
iu The old Englwh jofmea ana the jno&m 


Dorset^ire labourer, the local tenant of Suther- 
landshiro and tlie peasantry of Ireland, are 
simply bondmen or slaves ; there is no avoiding 
the phrase. The fate of the Caffre race, then, is 
certain, but centuries may elapse before their 
final destruction; in the meantime they may 
retiro within the tropic, where in all i)robability 
the white man may not be able to follow, as a 
conqueror at least. There is the retreat for the 
Caffre — within the tropics, whence he came— to 
that again must he retire or perish. What tra- 
vellers and others tell you about tribes of mixed 
breed, races of mulattocs, has no real existence ; 
1 would as soon expect to hear of a generation of 
mules. When tlie Negro is crossed with the 
Hottentot race, the product is a mild-tempcrod, 
industrious person ; wdien with tlie white race, 
the result is a scoundrel. But, cross as you will, 
the mulatto cannot hold his ground as a mu- 
latto : hack the breed will go to one or ether of 
the pure breeds, white or black. I liave already 
explained all this. 

And now for the Negro and Ncgroland — 
Central Africa, as yet untrodden and unknown. 
Look at the N egro, so w'cll known to you, and 
say, need I describe liiin. Is he shaped like 
any while i)crHon ? Is the anatomy of his frame, 
of his mubcles, or organs like ours ? Does he 
walk like us, think like us, act like us } Ndt in 
the least. SVhat an innate hatred the Saxon 
has for him, and howl have laughed at the mock 
philanthropy pf England ! But I have spoken 
of tins already, and it is a painful topic ; and 
yet this despised race drove the warlike French 
Irom St. Domingo, and the issue of a struggle 
with them in Jamaica might be doubtful. But 
come it will, and then the courage of the Negro 
will be tried against England. Already they 
defeated France ; but, after all, was it not the 
climate, for that any body of dark men in this 
world will ever fight a French army of 20,000 
men I never shall believe. With 1000 white 
men all the black men of St. Domingo could be 
defeated in a single action. This is my opinion 
of the dark rnces. 

Tlie Negro race occupies Central Africa, ex- 
tending from the Kahliani to the confines of the 
Sahara; other races of men occupy the re- 
mainder ; tlie Mauritanian or Moor, and the 
Kabzls— the race probably which the Phanii- 
cians found there on their first settlement. But 
the Moor is probably not indigenous, thougli of 
vast and unknown antiquity; so, also, is the' 
Copt. AVho the Abyssinians and the Zellahs 
are, it seems almost impossible to say, seeing 
that, from Bruce to Harris, African travellors 
have either started mad, or returned mad — the 
heat of the climate no doubt afiectmg their 
brains. 

Is the Negro race confined to Central Africa ? 
It would seem not. Keport describes their pre- 
sence m Madagascar, and even in Borneo, Su- 
matra, and in some other Eastern isles. Tlie 
Australians are black, but they are ndt Negroes. 

COWCLUSION. 

The post history of the Negro, of the Caffre, 
of the Hottentot, ond of the Bosjeman is simply 
a blank — »St. Domingo forming but an episode. 
Are the black races become civilizi^? I should 
say not: their future history, then, is like the 
past. The Saxon race will never tolerate them— 
never amalgamate — never be at peace. Tho 
hottest actual war ever carried on — the bloodiest 
of Napoleon's campaigns — is not equal to that 
now waging between our descendants in Apierica 
and the dark riTces ; it is a war of extermination — 
inscribed on each banner is a death's head and 
no surrender ; one or other must fall. But here 
climate steps in, and says to the hard, grasping 
Saxon, ** I give you a choice of the soils — culti- 
vate Central Africa or Central America with 
your own hands, and you perish ; employ the 
coloured man, your brother, as a slave, and live 
under the continual fear of his terrible ven- 
geance— terrible when it comes lu it ought to be: 
unrelenting, merciless." A o^lion of slave- 
holders cut off in cold blood to-morrow would 
caU fotth no tear of aympafhy in Ettfope: 


“Bravo I" we shduld •ay: *• tkp slave haa risen 
and burst bis chains— 'be deserves to be free."^ 

Wild, visionary, ' and pitiable theories have 
been offered respecting tfio colour of the blnck 
man, as if he, differed only eolour from the 
white races; but he differs iq everything as 
much 08 in colour. He is ito more a white man 
than an ass Is a horse or a zebra : if the Israollte 
finds his ten tribes amongst them I shall be 
happy. But what has flattened the nose so 
mumi — altered the shape of the whom features, 
the body, the limbs ? Som^ idle, foolish, and, 1 
might almost say, some wicked notions have 
been spread abofit of their bemg descended from 
Cain such notidns ought to be discountenanced : 
they give a colour for oppression. 

SOME VUllTUEU REMARKS ON flfE NEOAO UaCE. 

Of the true Negro I need not say^uch; he 
scorns to me to Imve qualities of a high order, 
and might even reach a certain point to ‘civiliza- 
tion. His constitution is energetic, as proved 
by tho extension of his race ; Africa is his real 
country — Central Africa. It is here that Climate 
enables him to set the Celtic and Saxoxi races at 
defiance. Often, often have they attempted its 
subjugation, but have always hitherto f^ed; 
and yet tliere seems to me ways to recal it, did 
theybut adopt the wiles and tho modes. De- 
scending the Senegal cautiously and rapidly, 
clearing the high country dividing its sources 
from those of the Niger, a thousand brave men on 
horseback might seize and hold Central Africa 
to the north of tho tropic ; tho Celtic race will, 
no doubt, attempt this some day. On tlie other 
hand, accident has prepared the way for a speedy 
occupation of Africa to the south of the equator 
by the Saxon race, the ^Anglo- Saxon. But tlius 
I had better reserve for my concluding lectufo, 
when sketcliing the character of the Saxon raCf), 

OTHER DARK RACES. 

Little is known of the dark races of Asia, even 
of those of Indostan. It is o fact worth^ of the 
deepest reflection, that neither N(^‘therninuia nor 
Indostan Proper have altered since tho time of 
Alexander the Great ; that is, for twenty- tlireli^or 
twenty-four centuries of years Uiey have not 
progri'ssed nor changed. TTiis I am disposed to 
think decides the character of tho race or 
races; «for no doubt there must be many 
races inhabiting these widely-extended and still, 
I presume, populous regions. Their extreme 
populousness 1 am disposed ^ question ; their 
possible iniprovcmement is questionable. I saw 
two of these young persons— Brahmins I think 
they were! 'or of that race who were educated 
lately in London by the Jndia Company at a 
heavy expense merely by way of experiment. 
The result will simply, 1 think, amount nor- 
thing. If the Company meant to ascertain whe- 
ther a few of the natives of Indostan could be 
taught so much of book learning as is usually 
stuffed into tho head of an undergraduate or col- 
lege student, then the experiment, after all, 
amounts to nothing, for the same may be done 
with the Negro, tho Hottentot, and the 
jenian ; it is one thing to cram a young he^ 
with book learning, %ut juite another to convert 
the natives of Indostan, who have stood stiU in 
the facy.of European civilization so long, utiid* 
tered atm seemingly unalterable. But there can 
be no harm in trying such experiments ; they 
form a little chit-chat for tho coteries and cluby 
of London. The two young men I saw, whu 
rvere natives of Indostan, were dark-coloi)aM 
persons, with heads peculiarly formed— hicofflUr^ 
shaped, in fact— set on the neck differently Jboin 
tho European. They wore, if 1 recollect 
their nattVe dress, showing that on thelr^retfilXi 
to India they would once more sinkjintoliheirast 
gulf of nonprogreas^on. 

In conclusion : researches sufficiently extoii- 
iive have not been made into the phyit^ 
structure and psychology of the dark xadlllJ 
even the dtanium or skeleton has not been vto 
carefully atudied. Of the rest we know achii^ 
anything. Men go to India in umch of ruAb 
ukd 0^ .tua (rf tb»t Uad, Tlwjr 
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ghott time fus possiblei and are ohicfl:^ occupied 
irith ppMonal oaree ; the unknown is studied 
chiefly in theCompany'e oiBcial directory, where 
the anxiouB inquirer learns how many require to 
** eo out'* beford his position on tho list be quite 
fau^iory. 

niNTS. 

Mind of the coloured man— probably no powers 
of generalization— doubtful it in the Chinese 
emwe there be one Chinaman who could rightly 
understand a map of the world. Their diverting 
imitations— h|ye no real musical ear — their 
ideas of form generally bad ; but there are many 
exceptions. 

Is it bulk of brain which is wanting ? How 
staqd their reflective faculties ? Jargon scarcely 
has ceased to be oven diverting — it explains 
nothingk— • 

. CHINESE. 

Measurement of crania — no science— n(j fine 
arts— frightful things at the Chinese exhibition 
—nonprogression as a race seems tlie secret. 

They are probably wholly without the grand 
faculties — desire to know the unknown, &c. 

A plea for Africa— how to civilize Africa, and 
to put an immediate stop ^o the slave-trade. 


CLINICAL OBSERVATIONS ON SOME 

OF THE MORE FREQUENT DISEASES 

OF CHILDREN. 

By W. HUGHES WILLRHTKE, M.T). fEdin.), M.B.8. 

Fluriician to tho Boyal Inflrinary for Childruu,&c. 

(Continued from p. 151.) 

Gentlemen, — TTie threc/orms of coryza which 
I spoke of in my last lecture - -viz., simple acute, 
syphilitic, and scrofulous coryza— arc the only 
ones which have as yet eomc before my notice. 
But I •must not neglect to tell you of some 
varieties which have been observed by others. 
Billard, Rillict, Barthez, Legendre*, Bretonneau, 
and others, dqpcribc a coryza which they call 
pseudo-membranous— a form of the disease which 
oojmrs both in connection with di])theritie af- 
fOTnona and as a disease per &c. Thu symjitumH 
of this form of the malady differ from the otliurs 
chiefly in the more severe imd acute constitu- 
tional irritation, nnd the grc'ater amouiH; of ex- 
ternal awidling and rcdncbs of the nasal organ. 
In most cases it appears undoubt^'dly to follow 
in tho train of scyno other afl'ection, like scarla- 
tina, measles, angina, &c. Its )>rogre»s is very 
rapid, death having occurred within three days ; 
nnd so extreme is tts severity niat out of six 
cases Rilliet and Barthez did not observe a single 
instance of recovery! After dcatli, in one of 
Billard's cases, was seen a white psoudo-mem- 
branous layer or concretion, slightly tinged with 
blood on its surfijco, commencing at the upper 
part of the glottis and passing up to the sinuses 
und nasal fossie, which it covered and was firmly 
connected with. The mucous membrane below 
wag greatly swollen, and of a light red colour, 
tinged hero and there with blood. In other 
cases the pseudo-membranQUB concretions have 
lieen found in patches, smixed with^us. 

In our own country a disease has been de- 
Boribed by Underwood and Denman? called 
coryza nmligiuit or morbid snufllcs, and which so 
fsr agrees with the previous form in its severity 
and frequent complication with disease of tho 
throat, tonsils, &c., but differs in this respect, 
that on inspection after deatl^ of one of six 
who died out of eight cases, by Uimtcr and 
Hom^, nothing was discovered except that the 
membrane linmg tho nose was of a dark red 
colour, and its bloodvessels more turgid than 
ordinary. Dr. Davies, in his Into edition of^ 
Underwoodv states that ho himself is not ac- 
quainted with this coryza nUiligna of the author, 
who himself remarks that Denman belihvcd the 
disease ** was new in fts manner, though not in 
its kind, at the time of its first jnaking its 
appearance, which was frequently in the 
summer of the year 1790 ; m the June of 
which year it^as that I also saw it." (Un- 
derwood, tenth edition.) ^ peouUar s^p- 
tom of this form of Ihe eooq^aint is noticed both 


by Denmam and Underwood, viz., “ a singular 
purple streak at the verge of the ejelids;'’ as 
also a general fulness about the throat nnd nock 
externally, taking place soon alter the com- 
menoemont of the complaint, and Rccniing to 
date from the appearanedof the purulcni dis- 
charge from tho nose* ; though it has been 
remarked that this latter symptom, althougli 
one of the moat formidable, may be entirely 
wanting, (Op. dt.) 

Of tho coryza so frciiuenlly met with in 
measles and sc arlatina I shall not hero sjieuk. 

I shall now refer to some affectiona of the 
mouth. If a young child cuts its teeth wiili 
some difficulty, or has diarrhira, with consid(‘r- 
ablc intestinal irritation ; or if an older child 
haa remittent fever, jmrticularly tho gaatiie form, 
or measles or scarlatina, ^ou will often find that 
the mouth ia very hot, red, and glistening — th«^ 
latter two phenomena being either diffused oi in 
patches. On placing your finger in the mouth 
the child recoils ns if it sufiei(‘(l pain. Fiom the 
evenness and jmlish of the surface of the lining 
membrane of tlic cavity the membrane is evi- 
dently stretched; this arises from the slight 
swelling. In tcry young children, nt^thc outset, 
the, mouth ia dry, but soon pouia out a thin 
glairy aecrotiQn. In ohliT jialients, who have 
cut all their teeth, this cavity reinainH un- 
moibtuiied throughout the affection. This affection 
is simple or er>/thvnt<il(nis stomal it is, in other 
words, inllamnuilion of the buccal lining mem- 
brane. Ill general it ir hut a slight and tran- 
sient disorder if it continues to pic serve the 
aimple erythuinatouR condition, and whatever 
danger arises depends upon the other disorders 
with wdiich it may be .symptomatically allied. 
But where dentition is very laborious, the mem- 
brane lining the gums und the siihlying tissues 
become* highly inflamed, lender, and .swollen, and 
odontUiSf as it bus been termed, supervenes. In 
other cases the tongue* suffers very much ; and, 
although tnere aic not the swelling and protrusion 
wilnesaecl in tho fflossitis of adults, yet from the 
great rc*diiesB and retractc'd w'uy in which the 
child keeps it, and evident pain it suffers when 
the organ is examined, we can do no lc‘S8 than 
apply the term here. In lliosc cases the child 
becomes highly irritable ami sleepleas, and con- 
Btaiilly crying; it sucks with pain, or cannot 
suck at all, and n ctJiisiderable amount of febrile 
irritation eusiies. In these also dependent on 
difficult dentition the muccnis membrane of 
tho lower portion of the digestive apparatus 
sympathizes with that ol tho mouth, ami diur- 
rha*a is set up. In other cases the stomatitis 
becomes apthous or ulcerous, or even gangrenous, 
modifying and iiiereiising the seveiity of the 
aflection most materially. But of these varieties 
we shall speak, prchcntly. 

In the slight forms, all that you have to do is 
to take cori' that nothing very warm is allowed 
to be put in the child’.s mouth, and that now and 
then a small (juaiitityof simple mucilage be gently 
introduced. In the more severe cast's you must 
give the child a warm bath, and the mucilage 
must have the biborate of soda or the nitrate of 
potash dissolved in it. If the cause be w’ith the 
teeth, tho gihns must be lanced and the child put 
to tho breast if it can suck without ranch 
trouble, or, if not, a thin diluent must be given 
it so as to encourage the blecding^m I have scon 
children readily take the breast immediatol v after 
scarification of the gums, who could not be got 
to do*it before. 

When simple stomatitis oemus in weak, badly 
fed children, in scrofulous habits of body, and 
often in the course of the exanthemata, it is not at 
all unusual that the morbid action shall proceed to 
destruction and ulceration in different parts of 
the oral cavity, and give rise to the disorder 
called uloerotta aiomatitia. This may be a alight 
or very severe affection, and it exhibits many 
different and interesting phases. Uicerom 
stomatitis may be either acute or chronic ; it may 
follow upon the general erythematous infiamma- 
tion I have jun described, or it mav be in- | 
dependent of it, and even aocompaniod with a 
pale anomie condition of the general lining mem- 
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brane ol the mouth ; but at the spots where de- 
struction is going on there has, of course, been 
inflammation. When the disease follows upon 
the simple form, you will find that it gencrully 
begins at the gums of the lower jaw, along tho 
base of the incisor teeth ; the gums become very 
tender indeed, often bleeding on the slightlst 
prissnro, nnd, sooner or later, covered, except at 
the lowest portion, with a dirty-grey pultaccous 
mass. On removing tho latter, you find ulceration 
beneath. On the inside of the lower lip will ge- 
nerally bo found an irregular longitudinal ulcer 
of a dirty-grry colour. If the disea^ progresses, 
the gums of the molar teeth of the upper jaw, 
gcncrall> on the* nghtsidc, bccoq^e aMacked, and 
thouleeraiive action proceeds until at length the 
teeth drop out. 

A siill woisc form of the malady is fre- 
quently ^rf'cn; soon after the uleerativo action 
has attacked the post«'i ior gums either of the 
up])er or lower j.iw', the left cheek brcoipez 
tender and paiiitul, swollen, often slightly 
red externally, and inteniidl^ presents a red- 
dened hard spot in ns centre; ulceration 
rapidly attacks this place, and a nasty, dirty, 
gr< yi6li,*iricgular, often very deep, ulcer, with 
hardened edge*, occupies the spot. ThcRchild, in 
a bad ca^*, can scarcely open its mouth, the 
breath is fetid, the tongue and teeth covered 
wiih soft cheesy deposit, the saliva dribbles from 
the mouth, and considerable constitutional irri- 
tation supervenes. Great pallor of the coun- 
tenance, weakness of voice, and marasmus 
frequently and rapidly come on. Sometimes the 
ulcerative action ceases at the gums, leaving tho 
ulcer of the check indisposed to heiU ; at others, 
the cheek is first to heal, whilst the ulceration 
procet'ds in the gums, tho molar ttEth are dis- 
lodged, the alveolar processes are destroyed, and 
pieces of bone are afterwards thrown out. The 
ulcer iti the upper jaw may appear so large as to 
be capabh' of holding a small prune, the ulcera- 
tion making its way up the inner surface. I had 
such a case under my care a few weeks ago, in 
which tw'o molar teeth were lost, and a dark, 
almost black, fetid ulcer of great size occupied 
their place. But these w'hich arc unfrequent 
and bad cases most generally corao on in the 
course of s( me febrile disease, or in a constitution 
greatly broken down and debilitated. Very fre- 
quently a child is brought to yon with ulcerative 
stomatitis, and Of whose general health no com- 
plaint is made, the disorder appearing to be 
quite local ; even when the check itself is greatly 
involved, it i‘*aBtoni|hing to see sometimes how 
little general diaiiirbanco takes place. 

In tho chronic forms, tho most frequent spot 
for ulceration to commence in, especially in very 
young children who have cut, perhaps, out three 
or four toetli, is beneath the tongue, at one side 
of, or even in the vi’ry front of the frmnum. On 
raising the tongue you see a round, spongy-look- 
ing, dirty-grey ulcer, witha red margin, and which 
often has great tendency to bleed. In other 
cases, an ulcer of the lower gums accompanies the 
sublingual one in older children, and in younger 
ones there is an irregular ulcer on the tip of the 
tongue. In the chronic fisrm the ulceration of the 
gums, if neglected, may run on as in the acute va- 
riety, causing loss of the teeth and exfoliation of 
small pieces of the alveolar processes. Such a cm 
we saw tho other morning in the Infirmary,® 
which the mother neglected to bring the child for 
three weeks, and then produced him, stating that 
the ulcer had got worse, that the teeth had dropped 
out, and afterwards pieces of bone ]}ad come 
away. All this time, however, the boy had •ap- 
peared quite well so fcr as his general hefilth* 
was concerned, and seemodt to care little about 
it. The ulceration df tho cheek may occur in 
the same chronlo way. 

M. Denis de Commcrcy states that he has 
several times mot with softening of the mucous 
membrane occupying the centre of the palatine 
arch ; and that^ when the softened portion is 
removed, it is easy to perceive that the 
margin of the sound parts limiting it is cut 
perpendicularly^ and linat the base is Ibrmed 
by tho bone m a healthy state. BUiazd de- 
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•otibetl i^kular rounded ulceration’ of the 
Bttme the ulcer luiving swollen, hard, and 
red e^eSf and a shagreen-like centre. M. 

admits the disease may attack any 
iKirtion of the cavity of the mouth. I have but 
leen, bo far as 1 can recollect, ulcerous sto- 
Wtiilfl of the palatine vault, and this was ,in n 
diild previous to dentition, and in whom I 
•trongly suspected a syphilitic taint. There 
were two irrcgahir longitudinal ulcers on the 
ioft palate. I a^roe with M. Taupln that in the 
great majority of cases the disease occupies one 
Bide of {he oral cavity, and with IlilUet and 
Barthez that the left is more frequently attacked 
than the tffeht,«and the lower lip than the upper 
one. It is worthy also of recollection that the 
ulcers are almost always irregular or longitu- 
dinal, except the sublingual one, and which cir- 
oumstonce distinguishes them from afiother dis- 
order I have yet to speak of. 

<I must likewise caution you against confounding 
the affection of Jlhe cheek with gangrene of the 
mautAf or catutrum oria, as it is often termed. Their 
locality is the same, but their nature and result 
very different. Nevertheless, they Jjavc Ire- 
quentiy been mistaken. I may remark, also, 
that uionrnus stotnatitis of the cheek, sometimes 
receives the name of noma or nornatra. 

Am to the causes of ulcerous stomatitis, I can 
only speak in the most general terms, 'I'hc 
eh^aio forms of this diaenso we generally Hnd 
occurring in badly- fed, deliciently-elntliud chil- 
dreii» liimg in unwholeBomc houses and places ; 
•Iso in the naturally weak, pule, and Bcrofulous 
oApring of the poorer (dasses. Soiiietini(‘s, liow- 
eVOr, We seCthem taking place in fat, H«)rid little 
patients, but whose whole wet of teeth are lotten 
and bad. lb these latter cases the ulcerative 
action often depends on such local eauscs ns 
caries of the teeth or some traumatic injury to 
the mouth or gums. The .arule forms we find 
occurring in the train of remittent ftjver, the ex- 
anthemata, diarrhma, and pneumonia; in fuel, 
Mb Killict remarks, there is scurcely an infantih' 
disorder in the course of which they may not 
appear. They occur at all seasons, but more 
frequently in spring and autumn, and humidity 
plays a considerable part in bringing about their 
development. Wo may observe the diwease also 
both In an epidemic and sporadic form, and it 
may be said to be endemic in certain wards of 
^e HOpital des Knfans at Paris. At the Berlin 
Folialinic the affection of the check a])])e!irs to 
••Stune now and then a very severe form, having 
i tendency to pass into theatruc gangrene of the 
mouth," and thus substantiating apparently the 
thobry of M. Taupin, that the latter is but a 
frirdior lesion of the former, or that in eanerum 
Otis vre sec mortification terminating the iiillam- 
mntion of an ulcerous stomatitia. 

M. Taupin afhrms also that this disease is oeca- 
•lotiallj contagious ; and Bouchut says that the 
oontagion can be effected by direct tranwiniwsion 
from a glass, spoon, or any other body that childi-en 
may place in their mouths ; Kopp, Heim, and 
Reicke also bclicye in the contagious proper- 
ties* Upon this point M, Fbres remarks : — 
M The contagious property on the one part, 
the gfenerSlly very slow course of the malady, 
and the form it presents, incline one to think 
in this case we observe the result of a 
Keditary syphilitic affection. This opinion is 
only given with a certain reserve, as not having 
otiraelves observed a suffioient number of cases, 
but we think it worthy oftettention." 

I mustmot forget to tclfyou that many persons 
,belf eve, 'that the free administration of mercury 
to children now and tlfen produces, not only 
ulcerative stomatitis but gangrene of the mouth ; 
and sometimes, when a fatu case has happened, 
such has been thefoutcry about it that a judicial 
inquiry has been put in force. On the other 
hand, there are writers who maintain mercury 
naMer produces any such disorders, and some 
even go to the extent of affirming* that " mercury, 
so far from having a tendency to produce the dis- 
ease, can be exhibited safaily while it exists, and 
exerts rather a benefioial unflu^ioo in checking 
its advance," (Bunoan in “Dublin Journal.*') 


Some continental praclitioncrs also recommend 
mercurial inunction «)ver the swelling of the 
cheek. Two or three cases have come under 
my notice m which I have been forced to give 
mercury for inflan^ution of the luiigw, and 
ulcerative stoniatitfw has supervened fts the 
pneumonln dcclhied. In one case two molar 
teetii were lost, and a large obstinate ulcer occu- 
pied both tlie elieck and gum. On the other 
hand, in abundance of cases where mercury has 
been given no such result has ensued, and wo 
know also that both forms of the cheek affection 
which I alluded to occur where not a particle of 
mercury has been taken. But in those few cases 
I spoke of I am disposed to think the ulcerous 
affection was excited by the mercury. The same 
amount of the metal, or much more, given to 
another child would oiot have done so ; but in 
these, as they happened to be very weak, ill-fed, 
scrofulous children, with, I think, a peculiar 
liability to the specific influence of the drug, 
ulcerous stomatitis was set up. Of course I know 
that because of the post hoc there must not no- 
rossarily lollow the propter hoc^ and if you wished 
me to give you more definite Reasons for the 
latter thai* I have done I should find some dif- 
ficulty in doing so; but one can be^ inipr<?8Hed 
chnicAilhj with a btdief for which lAcorctically one 
cannot always give reasons strictly evident as u 
chain of causation and effect. I am sure that I 
believe many* things from observation of the 
sick child that I would ralhcr decline attempting 
to prove in the way of “ why and because and 
my strong impression is that in certain youthful 
constitutions ulcerative stomatitis may be excited 
by mercury, even by what all must allow as only 
a fair and Iccitimale use of it. I hold that the 
very great (Etficulty of affecting the mouth, icc., 
usually found as relates to children is not a suf- 
ficient argument to deny that certain children are, 
on the other hand, very readily nflVcted by it. The 
fact, also, of such ulceration, wlieii it Introduced, 
not being preceded or accompanied with jirofusc 
ptyalism', and the otlicr local effects wi* usually 
meet with in adults, is no proof to my mind that 
mcTcury has not excited it, because we know 
that in tlu’ adult, in particular instanees, ulcera- 
tion is produced by this drug without any 
ptyalism, and in which It is sometimes impossible 
to get salivatiim, give any form of mercury we 
choose. Such a case the late Mr. Liston and ' 
myself hud under our charge* about a year and a 
half ago. 'J’he patient, a gentleman under thirty 
years of age, took blue pill, calomel, and the 
proto-iodide, and had also used inunction ; and 
ulceration of the gums and slightly of the cheek 
followed every form which was given, but wo 
could obtain no salivation, and there was very 
little, if any, fetor. I see no reason, therefore, 
why certain infantile cnnstitutionA should nut be 
affected in the same way. I may remark that 
this case required the utmost care and caution 
in using the mercurial remedies on account of 
the tendency to ulceration ; but circumstances 
still obliged its adminisiration, though the consti- 
tution was scrofulous. It has appeared to me that, 
in those cases in w'hich 1 havt^ thought the ulcera- 
tion was excited by the mercury, ^hc affection 
runs a more rapid progress, and has a greater 
tencfciiey both to spread and to excavate*, than 
tlie stoinatitie affection shows in other instances. 
However, thi**' question bears more important re- 
lations to gangrene of the mouth than to our 
present disorder ; and hence I Bhall say riq more 
at present aboiit it| siimily rcfciTing yiju to Dr. 
Duncan's paper 111 “'The Dublin JouTnal" for 
lH4f>, and to the second volume of " llankinjj's 
Report," for ftirther information, if you wish it. 
I shall speak of the treatment of Ulcerous Sto- 
matitis in my next lecture. 

OIJNICAL LECTURKS ON THE GRAVITY 
AND TREATMENT OF FRACTURES 
AND WOUNDS BY FIREARMS. . 

By M. VELPEAU.*** 

TOFICAI. AFPLlOATtONS AND MODES OF DHBSSIKG. 

Gentlemen, —Many kinds of dressing were 
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employed in the treatment of gunshot wounds. 
There was a time when these were burnt 
with gunpowder for tlie purpose of destroy- 
ing all the external layers which were thought to 
be poisoned. Some aurgeons applied the actual 
cautery, others used boiling water as an applica- 
tion. AnibroBO Par^, who lived in a time of civil 
war, devoted a good deal of attention to tfie treat- 
ment of gunshot wounds. He was one of those 
who used boiling water. He also used boiling oil. 
Ho ‘'relates an instance, that, on one occasion 
being out of oil, he was obliged tj^employ simple 
ointments for the purpose of treatin^it his patieut<Y. 
When he got home ho was assailed with all 
kinds of fears in reference to his uilfortunatc 
patients. Ho details the agonies which ho 
experienced all the night, and the Slurry and 
fear with which he returned to his patients. But 
judge of his astonishment when ho found them 
progressing satisfactorily. It was a matter of 
simple chance, then, that he repudiated the 
tortures c»f boiling water to which patietits Up to 
this time liad been exposed. 

Henceforth science had recourse to ointments, 
plugs, lints, and setons ; this last moans is not 
80 irrational as wo might nt first think. In 
fact,* gunshot wounds are in general tortuous; 
and this for two reasons— either because the ball 
has been made to deviate on account of the dif- 
ferent densities of tissues through which it has 
traversed ; or else because the organic layers 
which have been displaced, in order to give 
passage to the ball, have reassumed their former 
positions, more or less, according tii their respec- 
tive dilicfcnce. of elasticities. Ilence it follows 
that tho sinuosities’ pf the wound prevent 
the results of suppuration from escaping. 'The 
seton, by traversing the sinuous wound, fecili- 
tales the flow of pus, and prevents statniation. 
Nevertheless, tho Jieton, despite its rational 
advantages, has been rejected ; for, in its quality 
of foreign body, it determines a considerable in** 
llainmalion, whicli may cause serous rAults. 

KEFniGKlUNTS. 

Cold water or ice has long been vaunted ■■ a 
topical application in the treatment of woimdB 
in general, and of gunshot wounds in particular. 
A thesis of M. Madelin, published in 1825, 
proves Ifiie antiquity of this practice. Cold water 
has been specially lauded as a treatment for 
gunshot wou^ids by M. Smonck, a Prussian 
surgeon of the last century ; ah^o by Loniburd, a 
French sUrgeon, >vho had seen the wars of the 
Republic. This treatment, ^once abandoned, has 
been rcsnbned in France for the last twenty 
years. M. Jussc, a surgeoij of Aimens, brought 
It again into notice. Refrigerants prevent, as it 
is said, Jiotli inflammation and pain ; they 
suppress, so to speak, the process of suppura- 
tion, and expedite that of cmatrization. They 
are employed under many different forms ; 
some practitioners use continued irrigation ; 
others, from motives of convonience, content 
themselves with the use of sponges and lint 
Baiuiaiecl with cold water, as is the practfea 
of M. Mayi^r, of ijausanne, taking care to 
moisten the topical a*][)pli cation from time 
to tmip ; others omjiloy bladders filled With 
water or with ice. If it be admitted, gcntlemoti| 
that continued application of cold is advantage- 
ous, the preferable plan is to employ thO sy stein 
of continual irrigation, which gives a tenipO* 
rature always, or pretty nearly, tho same, and 
sot variable as is that produced by ice, oT 
compresses moistened at intervals. Budt thik 
contixiuod irrigation is diflicult to manage and 
to maintain at a constant temperature. 

For my part, I have never advocated thil 
system of continual cold. I have employed H* 
I have examined wfj^h care the obsetratlons dc-* 
rived from its use, and I proceed to give you xtty 
opinion. ^ 

Continual cold employed upon a phlegmoA 
which hos^ot yet suppurated may perhaps 
it; but this same phlegmon might be equaBTi 
well cured by compression, by Igochcs, by ttWSp 
curial inunctions, by a large Hying Uistar, all 
thorn means of gredtor fhouity thfati cold watM > 
If wc have to treat a wound made by acatnbt 
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Inftrument, the simplest thing to do is to bring 
the edges of the wound together and keep them 
in contact, to cause their reunion by the first in- 
tention. If in a similar case cold water or ioe had 
been employed, the lissues might have mortified. 
I have seen this result occur many tiraen in 
wounds produced by splinters, which, far from 
healing, became gangrenous. Thus, in wounds 
produced 4)y cutting instruments, refrigerants 
are at least useless when they are not positively 
injurious. ^ 

In contused jrounds there are two things to be 
oonsidered— firstly, the mortified parts ; seooiidly, 
those which must remain. Now, in order to 
cause the .sloughing away of the mortified parts, 
an eljminatory inflammation is especially neces- 
sary, ^d oi*r only indication is to moderate this 
inflammation. It has been said that cold water 
diminishes it. It is true that under the influence 
of this application the redness bf tlic wound and 
sa^elling ate less ; but as to the inflammation, 
properly so called, it is rather masked than ar- 
rested. Suppuration under the influence of cold 
water often uHsumes an unhealthy character, 
often burrowing into the muscular sheaths, and 
destroying the results of adhesive inflammation. 

But no one will deny that cold water hasojhcr 
disadvantages. Is it not well known that every 
species of inflammation is occasioned by cold, 
and especially cold with moisture ? Then, does 
the patient incur no danger by remaining day 
and night with one of his limbs bathed in cold 
water ? Does he not by this run a risk of con- 
tracting pneumonia, bronchitis, rheumatism — all 
of those affections frcf^uently of a graver cha- 
racter than the wound it was attempted tn cure ? 
These, gentlemen, are thcTreasons which prevent 
me using cold water. 

As it regards our gunshot wounds, what has 
cold wafer to do in tlieir tiwatmcnt ? It would 
have prevented or diminished inflammation 
which gives us no solicitude, and which, in all 
the cases JL)rougl|t under our notice, has been of 
a very trifling character. But would it have 

J ir^lptcd j)uruleiit itifeotioii ?* Would it not 
lal^expoRed all those uidortunatcs already 
wettkoned b}' their wounds, and without the 
power of reaction, to contract a series of maladies 
against which their physical powers could iipt have 
held out? Thus, then, the treatment by refrige- 
rants appears to me more hurtfu\ than advan- 
tageous. ^ 

I have dLqcussed with you, gentlemem in one 
of our prcc(idiug conferences, jjie immediate 
complications of gunshot wounds. •Those of 
which 1 have spoken arc not the only ones. 
Tlicre are others, in fli’et, which secondarily su- 
pervene. It is to those that I will now draw 
your attention. » 

BKCOND^UY ^EMORUU^OKS. 

The hemorrhage which comes on secondarily 
after a gunshot wound is very different from that 
resulting from the rupture of an aneurism, or of 
an ordinary wound. Tn fact, the secondary he- 
morrhage in the case now under consideration is 
the consequence of the loss of the iilug which 
hud closed up the urtori^ifl wound. Tnis plug, by 
interrupting the course of blood in the wounded 
artery, has been an incontestable cause of dllktation 
for all the collateral teasels, in consequence 
of the oiroulation which they had vicariously 
taken on. Now, if you tie the artery between 
the heart and the wound, what will be the con- 
sequence > There will be hemorrhage almost im- 
mediately by the collateral arteries. It is the heaa 
especially which is to be feared, in conseiiuence 
of the return of hemorrhage, oven atto tlie liga- 
ture of a large arterial trunk, by reason of the 
large anastomoses of the carotids between them- 
selves and tile carotids with the vertebral arteries. 
The patient of No. 26 has jtlst offered us a de- 
plorable example of this : he had, as you are 
aware, the superior tnkxillary bone fractured by 
a ball which emerged from the superior region of 


sisted every applioation that was used. I then 
decided to tic the principal carotid artery of the 
corresponding side. Well, at the very beginning 
of the operation the hemorrhage returned by two 
places, and fn as great abundance as before. Next 
morning, when I saw the pni||ent, he wus nearly 
exhausted, but tlu; bleeding hiyl ceane^* It re- 
appeored, however, some hours after, and was 
fatal. 

Thus we And that ligature of the wounded artery 
is often Insuflicicnt to remedy the secondary he- 
morrhage of a gunshot wound. What are we to 
do, then, in such a ease ? To make compression 
is impossible. Ihe indication, no doubt, is to tic 
the artery on each side of the wound ; but this 
tying, efficacious as it would seem at first view, 
does not offer any guarantee for the safety of the 
patient ; and the arterial tissues are altered by the 
wound itself, and, on accoifnt of this alteration, 
another rupture would result, and with It another 
hemorrhage. From these considerations it fol- 
lows that secondriry hemorrhages from gunshot 
wounds ore often beyond all our resources. 

PURULENT INPKUTION. 

All serious wounds, whatever may bo their 
nature, produce a tendency to general reaction. 
Tliis js of two kinds : ~ 1 . Inflammatory, hr febrile ; 
and in this case it is characterized by the ordinary 
phenomena of reaction, which are so well known 
that I need rtot dwTll upon them. 2. It is puru- 
lent or infectious ; that is what I piopose now to 
discuss with you. 

Uf all species of wounds there are none more 
than gunshot wounds that expose patients to 
purulent infection. In ordinary wounds, indeed, 
the surfaces are not generally mortified; the 
edges can frequently be brought into contact, and 
then heal by the first intention; suppuration 
cannot, therefore, ho abundant, and in some 
cases it may be altogether wanting. In gunshot 
wounds, on the contrary, immediate reunion is 
impossible; the surrounding tissues are mortified ; 
they are disposed, therefore, to putrefy, and they 
are elirniimtcd by suppuratitm ; and it is very 
difficult to prevent these putrefied tissues, the 
the elimination of which is not accomplished till 
after ten or fifteen days, empoisoning even a 
portion of tlic economy. For the most part, gun- | 
shot wounds are almost always jaggi'd and i 
tortuous, so that the pus neeiimulates, forming I 
jsinufies, and escapes with difficulty. Detenlioii i 
of the pus, and its prolonged contact with lissues 
Hoarod and putriUtyinmis^ is a double cau‘'e of , 
intorication, which easily explains the frequency 
of purulent infection following gunshot wounds. 

Ihinilent infection, the result of the introduc- 
tion into the system of putrid matter, is always 
very serious ; this is the most formidable of the 
Secondary (lomplications of gunshot wounds, and 
is also one of th^; most fre(iucnt. We have, unfor- 
tunately, many cases of this kind in our wards ; 
thus eascK 1, 4, and 20, in the ward Saiiito Vierge, 
are examples of this secondary rom])lication. 

L)itfercnt classes or forms of infection may be 
established, based upon the different causes pro- 
ducing them, which are the results of different 
kinds of lesions. Thus, aometimes puriJont in- 
fection is the result of a wound, or of an ulcer 
which commfinicates with the external air ; at 
other times, on the contrary, it follows* an 
abscess which has no external communication, 
as the abscess by congestion ,* at other times it 
develops itself under the influence of extensive 
and deop-seated suppuration, wliich denudes the 
musolbs and infiltrates into every part of the 
limb. These lesions, which determine the infeo- 
tioii, extend sometimes to the viscera and 
splanchnic cavities. Ih such a case the autopsy 
aiaclosds numerous abscesses in the liver, spleen, 
and lungs. This kind of infeotion is always 
fatal. Sometimes the abscess oooupies respec- 
tively the viscera and the cavities, or it is exclu- 
sively seated in the limbs or articulations. This 
is more dangerous than the preceding : the pa- 


splanchnic cavities and the viscera they containt 
the articulations and the different tissues which 
form the limbs. 

Purulent infection following gunshot wounds 
commeiicpft in general from the tenth to the 
thirtieth day. It is announced by shiverings, 
wliith occur at intervals, but as the crisis draw« 
near are more rapidly repeoted. The pulse is 
fiequent, small, and soft, with a feeling of ex- 
cessive weakness, and an evident adynamic 
condition of tho system, Bo that the fever of in- 
fection may be called with good reason adynamic 
or putrid fever, Tho body has a jaundiced hue, 
is covered with a cold, clammy perspiratloU { the 
patient is seized with a constant trembling, be- 
comes comatose, and dies. From the com- 
mencement of these symptoms the wound 
assumes a pi^Uid hue, suppuration diminishes, 
becomes thjn and ill-conditioned. In cases which 
terminate favourably a reaction takes place, the 
pulse becoming strong and steady. It is proper 
then to open all the absces-ses successively 
which are found in the fleshy pSTts of tho trunk, 
or in the tissues of the limbs. 


ORIQINAL CONTRIBUTIOIM. 


ON THE MODE OF APPI-YING COTTON 
WOOL AS A SUDSITT'UTE FOIl THE 
LOSS OF THE MEMBllANA TYMPANI. 

Communie.tfd by THOMAS BtrcHANAN, O.M., Bull 
Dispoiiiiary for nf the Ear, Sco. 

I have read with considerable interest a paper 
by Mr. Yearsley, on a mode of supplying the loss 
of the membrana tympani in cases of deafness, 
by which 1 should suppose the author meant 
great diminution of hearing ; for, as to making 
tho deaf hear by this mode, I am rather sceptical. 
Thi're are a vast number and variety of degrees 
of dinfliiution ul hearing; but if tho person be 
deaf there is only one, and that is generally 
irretrievable. 

Mr. Yeafsley mentions that it had been inti- 
mated to him, ** that he had not explained the 
new mode of treatment, so as to enable others to 
adopt it with anything more than a mere chanoa 
of success.’* And further adds, ** that it is im- 
possible to convey in words such explicit direc- 
tions as shall enable them to manipulate with 
any degree of certainty;” and “that he will 
venture to say, that in not one instance in twenty, 
however appropriate a^id well adapted the case 
might be, would it succeed, solely from ignorance 
of the rules, the observance of which is essentiid 
to success and then adds, “ but although it is 
impossible, in words, to convey all the neoessary 
iniormation, it will at all times afford me great 

E leasure practically to illustrate the subject 
efore any practitioner who will favour me with 
a visit.” 

Now, as Mr. Yearsley repeatedly affirms, that 
it is impossible for him to describe the method 
by which he operates; and as it is equally as 
impossible for every medical reader to Visit 
Savile-row, and avail himself of tho polite invi- 
tation of Mr. Yearsley, however willing ; and as 
I have been in the practice of aural surgery 
nearly thirty years, — and also, as I proposed a 
substitute for the loss of the membrana tympani 
nearly twenty years ago ; and as there is no other 
way of removing the ignorance df the professiim 
of which Mr. Yearskm complains than by ao- 
curate information, cannot, therffdre, be 
deemed an impropriety in me to ei^eavoue to 
inform the profession •generally, the mode by* 
which this substitute may be succe i i fnBy i^- 
plied. • ^ 

The intending operator should. In Uie first 
place, osrefiilly study the anatomy and physi- 
ology of tho parts, particularly the poiitm« 
size, situation, properties, and uses of the mem- 

. . Ja 1 IaV— . d 
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after the wounS Was received. Bleeding 




occupy the deep-seated tissues of the limbe, ease in the sutfjeoc td m operated U] 


place at the sSfee time through the mouth, and more especially of ihe thigh. Finally, sometimes We will suppose thdb the patient naa omplele 
also from the two otuM of the wound, and re- the purulent coUeotionB occupy for a season the permeability cu the Bnstaonian tube; that 
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OBsicula an all firmly connected and in AVw, and, 
if then beany Tfimains of the membrana tympani, 
attached to the jinriotcs of the meatus, the 

r ition will, perhaps, be more easily efi'ected 
If the whole were destroyed by \ilcerative 
prooefiB. 

*Lct the operator take a small quantity of fine, 
clean cotton wool, saturated completely in tepid 
distilled water (to which, in some cases, an al- 
kaloid mipht be added if necessary), then mould 
it to tlio figure of the membrana tympani, but 
Bomewliat broader, beating it gently, so m to get 
rid of the \4upcrHuous fiuid, and assist in its 
formation. In order to facilitate and render the 
operation more easy and successful, the operator 
ought to be provided with a silver instrument of 
the following description: — 

The instniment and handle to J)e of silver, 
four inches in length, and to consist qf four ex- 
tremely slender probes, clustered around a 
cijntre probe. The extremity of each of these 
probes to stand xlearly three lines from tho coning 
probe, and to lufVc a small knob or button on its 
extremity ; that of the centre one to be rath(?r 
broader than the others. The diameter of these 
iivo probes, when united, ought not to« be above 
the 8iz9 of a common probe. In order to close 
the outer probes, nigh to the oentrai one there 
ought to be a small slide, or regulator, by whicli 
the operator could regulate the instrument, so ns 
to suit the diameter of tho meatus of tho patient, 
whether large or small. If the handle were to 
be bent, so as to fonn an angle, the operator 
could then see tho progress (»f the opemtion 
better than if the instrument were straight. 
These probes may be slightly curved upwards, 
to assist in applying the eottim in an obliqua 
position, similar to that of the membrana tym- 
pani ; the operator can at any time bend them 
so as to suit his purpose or inclination. 

Or take a common stout probe, and let the 
extremity be split up into four slender slips, the 
length of three lines, and each of these ilendcr 
wire-like branches to have its proportionable 
part of the original knob or button, and the ope- 
rator may bend, separate, or close thorn, so as to 
suit the calibre of tlie meatus of the iintient to 
bo operated upon. This simple instrument may 
bo 01 considerable utility in the operation, for, by 
means of the other flat end of the probe, any 
inequalities of the cotton may be adjusted so as 
to assume any requisite i)oaition. 

But if the operator has not an instrument of 
tho above dejjcription, and the patient is un- 
willing to wait until one be mad*;, then let him 
take a kmall piece of whaftbone, of about four or 
five inches in length, and whip it with a waxc'd 
thread upwards ot tlic one half of its length, then 
»])Ut the other half into four slender slips. Or 
take four fine, slender slips of whalebone, of the 
above length, unite them firmly together, by 

S ing them wdth a waxed thread, for the 
of two inches, then passing tho thread 
aeverol times between the slips, bo as to make 
them to stand out from (‘ach other. Let these 
pieces bo of uniform length, and dipped into hot 
m^ted red wax, so ub to leave an extremely fine 
knob of wax on each extremity, which can easily 
be fiattened by applying the whole warm to 
any plain surface. A Klide or regulator can he 
easily formed of fine brass wire, &e. 

. I have been thus particular in describing the 
formation of a temporary instrument, in order to 
assist llio young practitioner, who might have 
neither time nor opporti^ty to procure one, such 
as either of the silver described ; but who 
might be able to fashion one of whalebone or gutta 
percha, with which he might, perhaps, perform 
the operation successfully, and to the satisfaction 
of all parties. • 

Before the operator attempts to introduce the 
cotton, lie ought to cause the patient to force a 
strong expiration through the Bustachiaii tube, 
so as to clear the tympanum ; niid, if there be 
any purulent matter there, it vill be forced into 
the meatus, from whence it can be easily re- 
moved by means of a common probe and lint._ 
Having^ropured the efr, and placed the patient 
on a low«{ scat than that of tho operator, with 


the rays of the sun illuminating the meatus, and 
the instrument adjusted to the calibre of the 
tube— which, if it be of silver, ought to be slightly 
warmed in hot water— the prepared cotton should 
then be placed on the extremities of the instru- 
ment, or buttons of. tho probes, and the whole 
introduced carefully into the meatus, then cau- 
tiously pushed inwards until it is iilaccd close to 
the remains of the membrana tympani, or where 
it was situated. The most delicate tact is now 
necessary to proflerve the flat extension of the 
cotton, and to place it in its proper oblique 
position ; and also to give due pressure, 'so as to 
cause a partial adhi'sion of the substitute to the 
manubrium of the malleus, without injury to 
the osbIcuIq, or deranging the fiat and oven 
expansion of the cotton. TTiis is by far the most 
difficult part of the operation, wliicli will bo 
greatly assisted by fhe flat extremities of tho 
probcH, while the oblique position of tfhe manu- 
brium will guide the operator how to place the 
cotton in a similar position. Superiority of tact 
here can only bq^ acquired by fre(iuent operations. 

If the operator be afraid of too much pressure, 
he may withdraw the instrumentji and apply a 
camel-hair pencil, slightly moistened in tcpfld 
distilled \(ratcr, with which ho should carefully 
bring the cotton in close contact with the ifiauu- 
briuin. ^ 

'fhe position of the cotton sh^ld now be 
similar to of the membrana tympani in the 
healthy subject, as it is neither more nor Ic^ 
than a substitute fc^that important membrane. 

The prepared cotton being thus applied, so as 
to be supported in its position by the manubrium 
of the malleus, and, being r^^pier larger than the 
calibre of the meatus, it will; from its flexibility 
in the moist state, and its extremely minute and 
numerous delicate fibrous structure, stiiiiulatc 
the branches which lead to and form the tym- 
panic plexus, while it will cling to the parietes of 
the tube, so as to accommodate to the usual 
strength of the undulations of soundq and at 
the same time, from its elasticity, ensure the 
action of the ossicula so as to affect the sentient 
parts of the organ. And thu| this simple cptton 
plerlgel, an article of little intrinsic value, ^f 
placed according to the above directions, will in 
many cases, from its position, state, and struc- 
ture, become an impdiftant and valuable sub- 
stitute ill restoring diminished audition, provided 
the auditory and assistant auditory nerves have 
not b(‘eu injured by exposure to the atmosphere, 
or to the benumbing effects of strong ana loud 
undulations of sound. 


IlOYAL MEDICAL ANT) CnillUllGICAL 
SOClEl’Y. 

ON THE nTllJTY OF THIHXITIIATE* OF JtlSMl'TU IN 
THE DIAUUUtEA ACCOMFANYINO FIFTH ISIS. 

By Theophilus 'J'hompsoii, M.D., E.K.S., Phy- 
pician to tho Hospital for Consumption and 
Diseases of the Chest. n 

Tho author considers the trisnitratc of bismuth to 
surpass in efficacy and safety our most approved 
remedies for this complaint. He has taken every 
opportunity, during the last tweli'e months, of 
testing its powers, and has preserved notes of 
twenty -one of the cases in which it was admi- 
nistered. Of these, eighteen were phthisis in 
various stages of progress, and three, bronchitis. 
In fifteen of the patients the diarrhma was en- 
tirely remove^,; lA four, transient benefit was 
experienced; and the remedy proved useless 
only iu two instances* The dose administered 
was about five grains three or four times daily, 
usually combined with a little magnesia and 
gum arahic. Dr. Thompson has referred to* 
various authors who have written respecting the 
properties of bismutli, but has not' been able to 
collect from them any evidence of its powers in 
the phthisical variety of diarrhma, but he enter- 
tains a strong conviction of ite peculiar appro- 
priateness to this affection, and has obtained 
important confirmation of his experience in a 
recent communication from Dr. Lombard, of 
Honeva. 


A PLAN OP TEBATINO OVAHIAN PBOPSY BY TUB 
TJLOBEATIVE OPENING OP THE CYST APTBH ITS 
PBUMANENT APUESION TO THE WALLS OP THE 
ABDOMEN. 

By Edward John Tilt, M.D. 

The author was led to attempt this mode of 
cure by observing tho process of Nature in some 
spontaneous and radical cures of ovarian dropsy. 
His first object is to establish solid adhesion 
between the peritoneal covering of tne cyst and 
thc^critoneal lining of the abdominal parietes. 
His second object is to make Hie smallest possible 
opening into the cyst, bo that it ifiay not be sud- 
denly emptied, but remain always full, and be 
only relieved per stUicidium of tho overplus of 
liquid distending its cavity, while it gradually 
contracts. To at^in both these objects ho dUopts 
the plaii wliich has often been siccessful in 
effecting the adhesion of hydatid cysts of the 
liver to the abdominal walls. It consists in the 
application of ,i»Viennft jfhsto to the appropriate 
part of tiio abdomen. He relates one case in 
which a radical cure of an ovarian cyst was 
effected by this means. 

A lady, who hall always enjoyed good health, 
ceased menstruating at forty years of age. Soon 
afterirvards, hdPving been exposed to cold, she 
wurf Seized with yiolept pain in the left iliac 
fossa, followed hf shivering imd high fever. 
When these symptoms were relieved, a tumour 
of the size of an orange was felt in the situation 
of the left ovary. This tumour gradually in- 
creased, and in a short space of time the patient 
had the apfiearancc of being nine months gone 
with chijd. Vienna paste was applied to tho pit 
of the stomao^ ; an eschar was produced, and 
fell pff, and’^afterwards a small opening was 
formlid by ulceration, through which an albumi- 
nous ropy fiuid escaped. The abdomen was 
supported by inodcr|^e pressure. In a few weeks 
the discharge became purulent and offensive. 
Tepid water was then injected into the cyst 
daily for some montliB ; the cyst gradually con- 
tracting, so that at length it wo\ild receive only 
an ounce of water. In about a year the pjiypnt 
was in effect well, although for several yllP a 
fistulous opening remained at the pit of th^to- 
mach. In tho course of tho cohc the cyst formed 
a communication with one of the intestines, and 
for sefcral days tho patient passed purulent 
stools, while, during that time, no pus escaped 
from the external wound. 

CASK Oi; HYDATID DISEASE OP* TUB LIVER OUEED 
IIY OFEHATION. 

By George 0#en Hees, M.D., r.li.S., Assistant 
Physician to Guy’s Hospital, and Principal 
Medical Ofii^ to the B^ntonvillc Prison. 

Tlie case is detflied at some length. The patient 
was a mqn aged thirty-one years ; admitted into 
Guy’s Ilospital on the 13tli of October, 1847< 
Examination of his abdomcil detected a distinct 
tumour occupying the right hypochondriac and 
epigastric regions. Eluctuation could be felt in 
it. On the 4th of Dc(;ember th^ tumour Wfii 
tapped by Mr. Hilton, with a trocar and can^ 
not larger than an ordinary exploring 
straps of plaster having previously been ] 
round the body, so as to fix the tumour id 
tion, r.nd to exert pressure upwards. 
eight ounces of clear fluid were remov|jK The 
wound quickly closed. On the 7th qj^anuary, 
the^ tapping was repeated, with the jMime instm* 
ment, and with the same precantiqib, as befinre. 
On this occasion pus of a very oiiniBive odour 
escaped, and only ten ounces ivero obtainod, 
owing to tho canula becoming obstructed. On 
the 9 th of January the tumour was tapped a 
third time, with a full-sized trocar and canula» 
an elastic gum- tube being passed through the 
canula. Twenty-four ounces of fetid pus esoapedv 
with membranous /lakes, and partially-dostrojed 
hydatids. The opening was maintained, ai^d 
fetid pus, with, occasionaiUy, hydatids, continued 
to be discharged (the capacity of the sac at Ihe 
same timb diminishing) till the oommencemout 
of April. On the 11th of April the diaoluitiM^ 
orifice had closed, and no remairns of the 
could be found unless It were a body aWilw 
size of a walnut, Alow the rightr lobe 
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The author comments upon the diagnosis of the 
disease, the propriety of the operation, the degree 
of danger attending it, and the prenantions 
adopted to avert evil resnlte, and concludes with 
Borac remarks on the nature of the fluid dis- 
charged from the sac* 

ON THE INTERNAL USE OP TirRPENTINE OIL IN 
OASES OF HEmdliRHAOE. 

By L. Peq^y, M.D., Lausahne, Switzerland* 
The author, after noticing the fact that several 
writers — Adair, Nichol, Johnson, Warneck, Cop- 
land, Ashwell, and Pereira— have spoken of the 
efficacy of the Essential oil of turpentine in 
hemorrhagic diseases, observes that this remedy 
seems, nevertheless, to be little used by prac- 
titioners. In the cases in which he first made 
trial of* it, hematuria of two yeSSrs* standing, in 
an old man oT eighty, was stopped in tweijUlty-four 
hours by ejght dropa of oil of tui^ontinA and did 
not return* He has since used itnn diffident egaes 
of hemorrhage, and nlwayk witl^ a ftivourablo re- 
sult. The cases in which its use is indioatod are 
those of passive hemonhage. It must not bo 
einployod in cases where there an active detcr- 
inination of blood, and whore ^the pulse is full, 
\Vlien the discharge of blood is the consocpi once 
of organic disease, as of disease of eke utcri^ or 
of tubercular disease of the lungs, the actimi*of 
the remedy is not so efticnciou.s ; but the author 
has seen a cose of scirrhus of the womb, in 
which the hemorrhage was for some timo 
stopped by this remedy. The author has found 
the action of turj)cmtine oil very rapid^ an 
effect being manifest in a few ho^rs, often 
after one small dose. In order better tg asc(;r- 
tain its power, ho u^cd it alone, wij^out having 
recourse to local Astringents (u cold anpli- 
cations, where ho could do so without fowr of 
endangering the life of the patient. lie has used 
it most fpcquently in cases ui menorrhagia and 
epistaxis ; but he mentions that it appears to 
him to bo particularly apjilicahlc in the cases of 
, liemorrha^ attending typhus. He noticed the 
fact that turpentine exerts different actions on 
the j||dy according us it is taken in largo or small 
dosdiPlieing more readily absorbed in the latter 
case ; and ho remarks, that as its beneficial action 
in cases of hcmorrliage must dc^pend on its being 
absorbed, the inference would be drawn that th(; 
doses in which it is given in such cases oujht to 
be small. Ills experience confirms this conclu- 
sion. He has always found a dose of from eight 
to thirty drops sufifeient. The best velqcle for 
it is almond emulsion, with a little gum iirabic. 
When there is pain in the abdomer?| a ipw drops 
of laudanum may bo added. 

CASE OP HYDATinS WIlViJN THE t^NinVf, OI\ING 
RISE TO SOME S|N(JITLA11 PHENOMENA. 

By James Stewart, M.D., Surgeon, K(\)ral Ar- 
tillery, Woolwdeh. 

[Communicated, Vith some prefatory obser- 
vations, on Intra-cranial Hydatids, by George 
Gregory, M.D., Physician to the Smallpox 

In the first portion of this paper, Df* Gregory 
remarks on the greater rarity of acephulocysts, or 
hydatids, in the intercriyiial structures than in 
the thoracic or abdominal tissues, and refers to 
Hr. Graigie’s observation that in the gscator 
number of recorded cases only solitary serous 
cysts existed, not clustered hydatids. After 
noticing briefly three cases, one described by 
Kendtora, a second related by Mr. Mowatt, of 
Wmthing, in the second volume of ** Tiie Medico- 
Chirurgical Transactions,’' and the third com- 
niunicnled by Mr* Burnell to the late Dr. Baillie, 
'Who remarked that none such had ever fallen 
iindor his own observation, Dr, Gregory states, 
AS the result of his reading, that the normal 
Bories of symj^tomB flowing from the development 
of intra-craiual hydatids seex^to be the follow- 
ing Pain In the head, succeeded, after a con- 
siderable time, bv epiloutio fits, and terminating 
in apoplexy. The Pathological Museum of the 
Army Medical Department at Fort Pitt, Chatham, 
contains two specimens of hydatids of the brain. 
An account of aUsthat is known relative to these 
has been ftiralshed to Dr. Oregory by Dr. 
trench. In the mt eiuie, no oerebtal symptoms 


were noticed during life. After death, cysts, 
described as hydatids, were found bouealU the 
pia mater, covtiring the hemispheres, in ihu right 
corpus striatum, aud in the snbstancu of the 
cerebrum in its immediate vicinity. In the 
second case, epileptic fits wer^ present for ihrccj 
years and five months before death. Here thtre 
were small round bodies, like hydatids, some 
hard and almost cartilaginous, not only beneath 
the pia mater, but also generally throughout the 
substance of both cerebrum and^ cerebellum. 
They were colledtod to the amount of an ounce 
or more. Eacli consisted of a distinct mem- 
branous sac, Which sometimes appoi^ed double, 
and in laymUs like an onion* All the cysts con- 
tainod a dear fluid, with mote or less checay- 
looking matter. Dr. Gregory then communicates 
the following case, which, at his request, had 
been transmitted to him by*Dr. Stewart : — The 
patient, a gunner of the Koyal Artillery, aged 
twenty-four years and nine months, w'as admitted 
into the Artillery Hospital, Woolwich, on the 
29th of April, 1848, immediately on his arrival 
from Malta, with the following hiflftory : — He had 
arrived in Malp with his company in February, 
184i7, and fronx that time suffered from constant 
headache. In November, 1847, ho had ‘a severe 
epileptic fiL follow'cd by coma. Subsequently, 
Imbecility Showed itself, and his vision became 
impaired, the pupiLs being sluggish, and the left 
eyelid affected 'wdth sliglit ptosis. ^Tis memory 
biftamc defective, and he became Riihject to im- 
rnodcr.ato and un controllable 'of laughter when 
spoken to. When he arrived at Woolwich, he 
still presented the liist-mcMitioned most remark- 
able symptom. His hearing w'as a hl.tle affected, 
but both eyes were amaiu-otic; he staggered in 
his gait like a drunken man, and the (‘xpression 
of his countenance was idiotic. On the 22nd of 
May, a large piece of ijkat which he had at- 
tempted to swallow stuck last in the cnHOjiliagus, 
and ho was only saved from suffocation by 
tracheotomy. A few hours afterwards epileptic 
tits ensued, and were followed by coma, in which 
he died on the follow'ing morning. < )n examining 
the bajly, there was found in tlic middle fus^ of 
tlio bAse of tlie cranium, between the errfnial 
hones and the dura mater, a mass, the size of ii 
closed fist, which proved to he a nest of hydatids. 
The liydatids were very numerous, and varied in 
size from that of a large pea to the dimensions of 
a* small orange. Tht' contiguous bones were 
roughened. The substance ot th(^ brain, which, 
together with the dura mater, was pressed towards 
the right side, presented no abnormal appear- 
ances. The lateral ventricles were tilled with a 
clear fluid. 

CASK or OBTURATOR HERNI4, WITH SYMPTOMS OF 

INTESTINAL OBSTRUCTION WITHIN THE ABDO- 
MEN, TO BELIEVE WHICH THE ABDOMEN IVAS 

OCENEJ). ' 

By John Hilton, F.K.S., Assistant- Surgeon to 
Guy's Hospital. 

Mist , aged thirty-six, in September, 1847, 

had some severe pain and local tenderness on 
pressure on the right side of the abdomen, above 
Poupart's ligament, with continued constipation 
and some vomiting. During several days these 
symptoms wer% relieved by the local application 
of leeches and fomentations, and the use of 
aperients and purgative injections. From that 
time she continued in her usual health until 
Jan. 20, 1848, when she was suddenly seized 
with symptoms of strangulated hernia ; but no 
hernia could bo detected, although she was re- 
peatedly examined in reference to that point. 
Various means were employed, without any per- 
manent relief to the symptoms of strangulated 
intestine. These means were continued during 
tloven d^s, when, in consultation with Dr. Fox 
and Mr, Blackmore, of Old-street- road, in whose 
practice this^ase occurred, it was resolved to 
recommend the patient to submit to an operation, 
the whole importance of which was luUy ex- 
plained to her. On the twelfth day from the 
first symptoms of strangulated intestine, Mr. 
Hilton opened the abdomen by cutting in the 
median Ime below the umbilicus, and asoeitaiaed 
the existence of an obturator hernia, which had | 


not been a| all suspected to exist. The iDtestine 
was withOTuwu from the obturator (qiming })y 
laying hold of it within the ahdou.en : no ox- 
ternid tumour could be at that time detei ii il m 
the upper jiart of the thigh. The operation wiis 
perl’enued (with the patient under the inllueiu e 
of chloroform) in the morning, and the paiieni^ 
died in tlie evening of tho same day. The post~ 
mnrU tn exaininiition gave evidence of extensive 
recent peritonitis. The portion of intestine which 
had been in the heruial sac was riistiuctly seen, 
and on examination was found to hav(,‘ been in a 
condition lavourable to recovery. The hernial 
sac remained fixed in the Ihigli ; the pacts eur- 
rouiiding it weie dHsected ; and a drawing is 
annexed to the rei’ind of the castf shoVing tho 
position of the hernia, 

eONOENlTAL MAl.l oini A'l ION AND STRUCTURAL 
DishAsi; *or Tiir. iilmit in a eniLD. 

Uy Fredtrie’llobinson, M.D., Assistant- burgeon 
74Lh JlighhnidiTs. 

Xi. J,, a male eidld, aged one year and A 
hmt, had sufiered from his biiLli Ijnim violent pal- 
pitation of the lieait and dy'pnma, which had 
latterly inereased in sevmity ; the child hud 
otherwise tjiriven. The ve ins at parts were pro- 
minent, but tin; general hue of the sllqi was 
scarcely abnormal, The heuri’s netum w (luick 
and violent, and lieard over a great space , the 
sound being accompanied by aloud sawing iioihc. 
The child died with these symptoins. 

Aiilnp^y . — The Ic-lt lung w'as reduced to neaily 
one-tliii d of its normal size by the encroachment 
of the heart, and studded witli tubereles, Tho 
distended iicricardiuiii eorttaiiied about four 
ounces of scrum. The right ventricle was large 
eruiugh to contaiw a hen’s egg, and was lilled 
wnth a firm coagulurn. Tho free border of iho 
tricuspid valve was thickened to such an extent 
us to prevent its perleet closure ; the pulmonaiy 
artery and valves were healthy. The loft auricle 
presented no museuli pcctinati, except in its ap- 
pendix, its walls lieiiig as thin as a portion of 
intestine. A circular orilicc, almost as large as 
the little finger, existed in the septum in tho 
ventricles, opening beneath a muscular fold in 
the right cavity, and, in the left, immediately 
below the aortic semilunar valves. Tlie foramen 
ovale was closed, and no reiiialus of the ductus 
artiTiosuH existed. 

HISTOUV OF A CASE OF DISLOCATION OF THE 

HEAD OF Tin: FEMUR BAI KNNARDS; WITH SOMF. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THAT FORM OF DISLOCATION. 

By Richard Quain. 

An opportunity having occurred to the author 
of making a chsscctiou df tho parts concerned in 
a recent case of dislocation of tin* femur, ho 
availed himself of it, and has embodied his ob- 
servations in tills communication to the society. 
The subject of the injury, a man aged sixty, ivas 
killed by a fall from a ladder, the cause of death 
being extensive fracture through the base of the 
skull. Considerable deformity being observed 
in the right lower limb, the author was induced 
to make ft careful examination of the extremity, 
with a view to detect the nature of tho injury it 
had sustained. It was apparently, but not really, 
much shortened ; it was also inverted, and sepa- 
rated from the sound limb. Th^ trochanter major 
was altered in its relation to the iliac spine, and 
the depression behind it was wanting : the head 
of tho femur could be felt towards tho back of 
the pelvis. Tho limb could be flexed, but not 
rotated outwards. On roinoving the glutoeus 
maximuB, the head of tho dislocated bone was 
exposed below tho pyrii^rm muscle, and imme- 
diately behind the acetabulum. The ptftvis h^d 
sustained a fracture, buktho fragments were not , 
altered in their relation to each other. The 
obturator externus, quadratus femoris, and some 
deep fibres of the glulacus mediua, were tom 
through. The inner and lower part of the capsular 
ligament was separated from the neck of the femur, 
and the round ligament was torn from tlie de- 
pression on its head. The great sciatic nery^ 
was stretched but not injured, as were also tho 
obturator intemus and- gemellL muscles. Tbe 
brim of the acetabuluQ| was slightly iraoturod. 
After giving the above* details, the author re- 
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marked tlud there kre points of contrasi between 
the prekiilt and other cases which bhyo been 
recorded, of a similar accident ; and proceeded to 
quote the history of the disseotion in a few 
iueteCkeee of form of dislocation in question. 
Tleiirit was a case from Sir A. Cooper's ** Treatise 
o« Bielooations ; " the second, one reported by 

S r* Seott in the third volume of ** The Dublin 
ospital Reports;" and a third, desotibed by 
M. Billard in the third volume of ** The 
Archives Q6n4rales de M^decinc." Ho then pro- 
ceeded to comment on these cases, dircoting 
attention particularly to the following points : — 
1. The coi^ition of the structures immediat^y 
interested in the dislocation, and especially me 
exact position of the femur ; 2. The characteristic 
s^s of the d^L>laoement ; and 3. The restoration 
of the bone to its natural position. The practical 
inferences drawn by the author from the fore- 
going observations may be aumm'ed up as fol- 
1®^* lu the ordinary form of * dislocation 
backwards, the femur does not reach the sciatic 
ifotch. 2. The head of the bone is lodged immfr 
diately behind the acetabulum, over the base of 
the isohiatic spine, and opposite to a small part 
of the soiatio foramina. 3. The injury would %e 
oon*eo|Jy named the dUlocatiun of tye head of 
the foipur backwards. 4. During the ext( 3 nslon 
made to reduce this dislocation, the thigh is most 
advantageously directed across the pelvis, so that 
it shall form a right angle, or nearly a right 
angle, with the abdomen. At the same time the 
hinbis to be in a state of abduction ; the femur 
will thus be drawn away from the pelvis, forwards 
and outwards. The, knee is to be bent, the ex- 
tending force being fixed above the joint. 
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THE RESOLUTIONS OF THE (4LOITCES. 

TERSHIllE ASSOCIATION. 

Wb have permitted a factious agitation against 
an early arrangement of tlic diiiicultios surround- 
ing medical legislation to proceed, ijnchecked by 
counsel or remonstrance, in the charitable hope 
that some new ideas upon the subject might have 
sprung up to vary the irritating ding-dong of a 
worn-out r<j/rot». Tho GloucoBtershire ami the 
^sex men grind most tperBev^ringly tluir old 
barrel-organ, eternally reiterating the same set 
of tunes, in the same whining, unmclodious key. 
They plant themselves under our very windows, 
elaborating, with the utmost sang f void ^ those un- 
varying, dolorous accents that drive one abso- 
lutely into a fever to listen to them. Such men 
are a public nuisance. 

A few weeks since, some Essex pr'kititioners 
published their protest against the “ principles" 
kgreed upon at the College of Physicians, in 
which they had the hardihood to show up their 
utter ignorance oT the force and bearings of the 
principles they condemned. To charge them 
with ignoranee is the more benevolent view of 
thebr conduct ; for we arc loth to believe that so 
large a body of respectable surgeons would deli- 
berately state untruth^ even for tho sake of a 
temposuy triumph. They have been misled, 
dad we pity them. ^ recantation would best 
become the imprudent publication of such patent 
and injurious errors. « 

Now comes a volley of opposition from that 
focus of discord, Gloucestershire and Shropsliire. 
The demon of Disunion is the gfeniiui of tl^e place : 
the practitioners in that oomer of the country 
seem to be in a perpetual slate of uneasiness, 
discontent^ and suspicion. They aro detemined 
not to be pleased ; tlfey frel a luxury in boing 


churlish ; they like to be at war with the world ; 
and the greatest misfortune that could happen te 
them would be to afford them the opportunity of 
holding their hoigrts in peace and unity. There 
are pfobably two or three little gentlemen among 
them who are political monomaniacs, whose 
elem^t is an atmAphefe of hallucination, who 
look at every movement for their welfare through 
a mift of suspicion, who tiiste poison in their very 
food, and regard their best friends as their very ' 
worst enemies; ^ 

These ^Gloucestershire gentlemen, Resided 
over by onc^Jr. Wright, a St. Andrew's doct6ri‘ 
and accouched of'^th^ literary pro|feny by one 
Mr, Wilton, a fellow of the Oitlfege of Surgeons, 
who officiates ns scciotary, will never fe#! their 
baahfulness a burclqn to them. In ^he third 
resolution, passed at a meeting held ^ them at 
Gholtonhaji, they toll us, “That the parties wlifr 
have uiKlertaken to appear, on the part of j^o 
general prnctit^ners, in the oonferences which 
have led to the proposal of a iiew corjioration, 
/lavr no iitk whutvver to be consiilreil as rej||{e- 
senting the views and opinions of that great body 
of the piofession." Tlie modesty of this •asser- 
tion is exceedingly amusing. If the'ielegates oP 
tile National Institute, though re^esenting thC 
recorded “ vsews and opinions " of SOOO gene^ 
pi jietitioners, ha^^no titfe to assume the 
portant functions mey have exercised, who have*? 
Of course, the president and secretary of jfbe 
Gloucestershire Medical and Surgical Assock- 
tion. Nobody can doubt it— they are the pars 
altera of medical reform ; their very denial of 
tho title of others ust^s it for themseWes ; or 
else there is no existing body that has a title, or 
that ever can have, and the medical question 
must stand over to be settled with tho next eySo 
of the equinoxes. One would think lliat the 
National Institute hud no history, and that its 
council were about as ill vilfqnned of dk) 
terests of the profession as Mdsrs. Wilton ^d 
Wright. 

Rut the same resolttion states that the oon- 
ferences at tho (Allege of riiysieians “ lod totl\e 
proposal of a new corporation." Wet can assure 
these gentlemen that the proposal was made 
more than three years ago, and cordially ac- 
cepted, within three months, by upwards of 4000 
general practitioners in the United Kingdom; 
but perhaps not by Messrs. Wilton and Wright— 
hence their melancholy ignorance of everything 
they ought to know. , 

The giht, however, of these resolutions is, “ tha 
the ('oilego of riiysieians and Surgeons, if rightly 
oiganizod, are quite sufficient for the ^quire 
meats of tlie ji^fi sslou in this country;" ant 
this assertion is a vast effort of statesmanship : i 
enunciates a truth which Tiobody can dare to 
doubt. All reformers agree ihef the colleges, 
“ if rightly organized** are quite sufficient, sy, 
afid more than sufficient, for the acquirements oi 
the profession ; but to build up arguments on 
this possibility is to beg the whole question 
These gentlemen do not tell us in what manner, 
and by what means, tho colleges are to be rightly 
organized, nor do they glance at tho innumerable 
difficulties which stand bristling round the under- 
taking ; they only assert an axiom, that we can 
declare as well as th^, and with just as much 
truth and wisdom. 

# 

Every man or body of men has a right to 
private opinions, and to a fair declaration ol 
them ; and is so much the move fortunate if he 
can get followers. We should aot, for hur part, 
have interferred with this expression Of opinion, 
whether it be worth much or little, if we had no' 


observed a hostile bearing towarda ikrties hold- 
ing different views, We have not t^e at this 
moment to enter at * large glinerBl 

questioh of medical rribrffi; in reference to its 
bearings at the present ^tage of adaiis, but we /• 
shall take on ea^y opportunity of raotifyin^ ' 
public opiulqu upon adbw points on whiph ther^' 
seems to be strangp Ipiseonception. Error or ' 
falskliood cannot be permitted to adwmoe; an^llt 
betfemes us to be wat'dhful for tho 'truth, .since 
th(!ro arc influencenv abroad^ that find anUntetcSt ' 
in misr^rcfcnting facts apd bpiifions, and ex- 
ci^g ungenerous and desj^uctltn hostilities. 

desire only to Jay a very gentle hand upon 
tl^sc gontfeinen who are now ngicatiug the pro- 
fession, jncrely^o intimate to thorn fhat dfe are 
obs^vam of thtir proceedings, and to inform 
them that%hile tpoy oxpress^their opinions in a 
fafr%pirit wuiahril belkVe towards them with 
every boaoming toIerapCc. Ungenerous and un- 
justifiable attacks upoii uther bodies, wlio have 
at least deHerved^ell of the profession, will find 
in ua a prompt censor ; and, although wo xnight 
not be (Uspdied to. give unexccptionablo pp- 
prdvil to ?%ry act of any public body, we can 
giVo no countend'mse to indiscriminate condem- 
nation. 

The evidence that hae been token by the par- 
Ugpicntary committee cannot fail to be uscftll in 
informing^ tho minds of the members of. the 
Legislate upun the complicated subject of 
mediflid Inwk and t^though we believe that cer- 
taii^'individnals have been iStely examined, who, 
indeed in the lang;pago of these losolutionB, had 
“ no title whatever to be considered os repre- 
senting the views afill opinions of that great ifedy 
of the profession," the general iiractitioners— Hd** 
less a public meeting consisting of twonty-ei^t 
perhons— -can be construed as a sufficient rbp#-' 
scntiition of tho profrUsional will, y^we 
are by no means indisposed to indulg*the 
cnomies o(‘ a rational improvement with an 
opportunity to set forth their peculiar ob- 
jecliotis, knowing well that their cause will 
find no w^irse enemy than in the advocacy 
of its best friends. Examination, argunient, and 
publicity arc ardently desired by all those gen- 
tlemen who anxious for a acttlemeut of the 
medical ttuestion upon the basis proposed by the 
conference. may novagree to all tho dotoils 
of that arrangement ; there arc some points 
clearly #)pen to objection ; but if the profession 
really desire a termination of the present jea- 
lousies and diHsensioiiR, anA an amelioration of 
the existing unsatiafsctory state of medical law, 
they will direct tlieir energies to tho improu^^ 
mont (if t^ic priiLfipIoB agreed tci, so that thl^ 
may comprise as largo an amount of equity and 
fair dealing towords^aV classes of tho professioa 
as may bo reasonably expected from 
lativc measure. / ^ 

DELETERIOUS INGREDIENTS IN THE 
FOOD OF THE PEOPLE.-REMARKS 
ON THE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS IN 
THE NORTHAMPTON POJSpNiNG 
CASE. 

Last week the trials of Edward Randall and 
Edmund Franklin took place at Northampton, 
on the charge of causing the death of Mr. Wm** 
Cornfield, by impf^pdrly using arsenite of oopm 
as a colouring matter in^some blancmimge* Thk 
result of the trial is thet the prisoners ore seh» 
tenoed to three months' impriaonment. A| tlM 
case ia now legally settled^ we oonaidmr fe IMN 
dntr to make afew remarks it, enAM^ 
eia% upon thq evtdenoo ot the 
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WM ^ analyse the contontH ol’ llie 

tftomach and when the coi-onor itold 

hUcdurt. . . 

It i« m WW occurr^ace for pastrycooks to em- 
ploy delfltorioug ' ingrcdii|«,nts to give certain 
coloi^irs pleaihil? td tile eye to the articles which 
they manufacture. Bublic opinion lias urged 
them to use julything to mimic nature, regardless 
of cdnsfluuencefl short of deatli. Tradesmen who 
provide for ^ur tables' Urticlcs of food iiru Con- 
’ stantlly trying expcritnci^s to improve the co-* 
lour or taatOfOf their various coinnioditit^H. The 
fashionable bjtkerfe* ferment is a disgusting and de- 
leterious compound manufactured mr the expi OSH 
purpose of producing a white and sixaigy loqjT, and 
thf hoaiyi of ^arge numbers of persons is perma- 
nently injured by tho tricks^of the trjiide. At tlve 
prescirt time efforts are boiiy; mad® to ltn])rovo 
tho health of toy^n* by improv^g tho crta®truqr 
tion of houses, drains, arm' sewors';, but, if we 
could have all the purity of the mountain breeze 
in this metropolis, it could^iot eifectuaUy coun- 
teract the injuries which aOpliisticatcd food^pv i- 
duces. Ijakers, confeotionerH, pirkb^-meiclianlH, 
cooks, and publicans, are as guillyoC luj^ngtlio 
public healtli us ibo drahife and sewvrs of qpir 
modern Jlabylom It is hardly jrossible’ to estlr 
mate the amount of disease prorlueed by im- 
proper artieU’S taken into the stoniacli, ai^ me* 
dical men avf' frequently balllod and diaai)i5oiiitod 
in the treatmmit of mtdadios in cdhsmiuouco of 
their patients eating scqiliisiicated dioV 
The dinner at Nor '•lunnptnirwoum have re- 
dounded to tho pi.'ibia of Mr. hianklift if Mr. 
Cornfield liad not tlied, The eucuiubGr alon*' m 
tho midst ol the table wIb sulIieieTit to immor- 
talize his skill, for it was a afo^f d'ourre of tho 
confectioner’s art. TJut while it w'us beautiful 
to the sight it eoiitained elennmts of di'struetion, 
wd tliey told with powerful cfh'ct. \\h* liopt^ 
that this fatal occurrence will ti'.aeh confeetiom rs 
such a lesson as will indiiee them to discard 
sonoua ingredients from tlieo' recijies, and, 
though their artid ’S inii y be. less plenhuij^'. to tin* 
eye, there will he no d.inger ol their jiroduumg 
fatal results. * • 

The evideiiecT of ^Ir. Cirevill(‘ at tin; Norlh- 
umptuii iinpiust is not so sutislijj Un y us we could 
wish. In rases of poisoning ii i# lnL;hiy de- 
sirable that the article taken sJiould be eh .irly 
aMcertaiiiod. In the easi' or Mr, Cornlielcl tlic 
chemical examination of the ^i.se^‘Ia did not 
decide this. U is true that arscrtii' was deleetf <1, 
but of copper tliere was found no trace. Mr. 
GreviUc, m a letter to the editor of tlie rharma- 
ceutical Times, considers that repeated vomitings 
had ejecte'd the cdpper, while the arsenic tmia- 
cLously adhered to tho coats of the stomacli. 

Now, it is well km*wni, that the salts of copiier 
generally produce excessive vomiting, and yet 
chemists are able to detect this poison, oVon when 
very small portions are left behind. Oxide of 
copper certainly is precipitated by some organic 
substances, which oxide is readily dissolved by 
any acids the stomach may contain ; under such 
cir^mstances it ipay bo nearly all ejected wHen 
vomiting takes place. But the oxide may inti- 
mately combine with the organic tissues of ^the 
stomach, and exist only in a soluble form. Undezua 
such oircpmstancos, the liquids contained in tke 
stomach, when subjectad ty analysis, might yield 
no traces, though ** bright iron’* be immersed 
for nearly six houri? in it. But has tlic chemist 
no other resources by which ho may discover the 
metals Most assuredly he has $ these, however, 
do not appear to have been employod by Mr. 
<3f»viUe, 'Ajie, moaih wy detected wbioh was 


suflicieiit for rtMtain purposes, and It w-is pretty 
well known what had licon used to (olour the 
cucuinber; but tli'‘;>e iliings RbouUi not inivo 
deterred the chemist from ])roscciuiui> hi^ re- 
searches to tlie utmost. Yet from his statement 
we cannot learn tliat the stomach and intcstincB 
were boiled in the uspal >^ay in water with nitne 
acid; that this solution was then evaporated to 
dryness, and, after getting rid of the organic 
matter, that water was employed ti) dissolve tlie 
nitrate of copper, if any were present. 

But it is possible hir this .process to fail, and 
yet by another means to deteet tlnr metal. 'I’hc 
dried oggaiiic matter is l^ro burnt, with two 
parts of black ^llax, in u ^crucible. It is then 
red\|Ced to a y>owd(*r, itnd, being triturated with 
water in a mortar, granules of metallic eo])])cr 
may tjpn he obtained, lliesc can In; dissolvi'd in 
nitric Vid, and then te'-ti'd in the UBuiil way. 

Wo do not wish to tinfl fault IK^ith Mr. Gre- 
’^'ville i 3 regards what he did, but what In; did 
not; for, judging Iroiii lii# own rejiort, he 
Htopppcfl slapr' when thf'rc were yet otbi'r menus'^ 
' to be employed by which copper miglit he 
de.tcete(l. 

(dn iiue.d .scjcjic ' lias done good scrv'wn to the 
world by enablin': u.to detect ])oisouoiis Hiib- 
stanres in the body, and tluis through its 
instrumental; ry #imin;ils have been punished 
wlio oLlioi'w ise would hav^.escuin'd. 'riii.s science 
1 boa not (||f,et been sidheiently eailtivated by m»‘m- 
bers of the modieal [n’otessjun, and luniee they are 
frequently obliged lo deli’gale to otheis duties 
whieli it would be far bctt-T for Iheiuselvcs to | 
perform. It is true jhar, in eerLuin delicate jiro- 
cesscs, manual <lexf®ty is requisite to ensure 
HUecosB, which can only he aequired by jirnctiee ; 
under sncli cireumslanci's the aiii of an ex- 
lierieiiced cditmiist sliDuld be sought. Hut every 
medical practitioner Hhould not only have a 
sq/lheaenl knowkjjjgi' of tlie science, but HqQieient 
tiiet in eoiuHlctihg exjierinujiits, as to bf'* able to 
deieet, under ordinary eiicwmstniicc'., tlio poison.s 
nliicli are nsirilly luliuini.nm’ed lo d» slroy lif'. 

roPLITKAL ANErJUSM ISl IS TA K KN 
FOK AN AHS(:i':SS. TIIF VALUE GF 
A MAN’S LEG. 

'run H'coiiU (*f our courts of law alford on ions 
instauees of tht‘ value winch is set upon human 
life and limb. In difierent parts of the einjiire 
the price of a man’s leg or arm varie.s, should be 
lie so unfortunate us to lose one of tliese members 
by die wilful inllietion of an injury, or by the 
ui^ki bill treatment of his medical altemlaiit. The 
law lue- benevolently jirovided eoinpensiiUoi iii 
.such ea.Sf'H, and it' would l>o a valuiMe b )oii to 
society if aulftcient data could be obtained by 
which an average of damages could be formed. 
Any unfortunate person then, who happened 
through the wilful conduct of his neighbour to 
lose one of his inembArs, would be able to calcu- 
late with certainty the amount of compensation. 

Tho ancient syslom of demanding an eye for an 
oyePand a tooth for a tooth finda no favour with 
us, who are proverbially lovers of giammon ; and, 
as money answqretli all things, so, when liberally 
awarded, It makes a man see os well witli one eye 
as with two, or move on wooden leg as nimbly 
as when he possesse# in all their integrity tho 
organs oflocomotion. 

It would, perhaps, bo no small advantage to a 
few of the members of the profession if some 
one, as gifted in figures as honourable 
member for Montrose, could draw ttp a tldmlar 
statement of damages awardod to platntlim for , 


injuries fliisUiinod from the hands of auTgrons : 
it would sav(* the former from ihe mistiike of 
eHLimilting the cirganu of the body ul too high a 
price; wiiile tlie latter would perfectly uiider- 
Htand the penalty they would have to pa> tor cer- 
tain mistakes in jiraetice. Moreover, the labours 
of jurymen would bo simplified and curtailed, as 
“ the twelve would only have to declare « de- 
fendant guilty or not guilty, without puzzling 
their brains about the value of a man’s leg or 
aim. 

A eiibo whieli will illustrate our remarks oc- 
nired wit bin the laHt fortnight ut* the Limerick 
ahsizes. 'I'lu; plaiutiffwaH a farmer* residing at 
C.irnn, thirty-six yems of age, luiiicd James 
G’Hrien, wljo uHbeiLed that the defendant, 
Tlioinas Anibronf, M.l)., was the mcaiLS of 
rauKing^ fiiin (tke ])laintiff) to lose his leg. 
Thib iinjiortaiit nieuiber was valued at tlio sum 
of £2000. 

It uppenred fioni Ike evidence that in August, 
IS 10, a small twclbng made appearance just 
under tlie kiue joiiit ol O’llricu’s leg, which 
eontiimed gradually to imuease. Frpiu the iii- 
conveiiiema' wkick he Mitt'crcd ke wegt to liath- 
keale, wliere he skowed it to Mr. O’Hnnlon, an 
apotkecar\ , wlio "uvo liiiii some ointment to 
npjdy to tlie swelling, and almi a lotion. The 
jiatieiil, according to the direetions given, applied 
the remedies, but tlie swelling continued to in- 
crease. Dr. Amlno.sc, of Newcastle, was In 
cousequeneo sent for, who, on arriving at tho 
jioor man’s house, pronounced the swelling to be 
a “likist,” th(' moaning of which medical term 
neither counsel, judge, nor jury seemed to undor- 
staiul. 'riie doctor recommended leeches, and 
wrote u proscription, which was sent to Mr. 
O'Uanlon, tlu; Ratldtealo apothecary ; but these 
renu'dicH seemed to produce no betielioial results. 
Ill tlie month of December, when Dr. Ambrose 
visited his patient, he found him under very 
unfavourabk; circumstances, and, thinking tho 
tumour an abseesB ripe for the uho of the 
laneel, he plunged it in, and forthwith there 
cHcaiK'd.fnot matter, hut blood. 

It seems the “blast'’ was nothing less than a 
popliteal aneurism, and which, now punctured, 
tlireateucd to deslvoy ilic patient by hemorrhage. 
Dr. Ambrot^', in order to stop the bleeding which 
he had uiiwittiiigly^produci‘d, applied water and 
bandages, but it w'uh found necessary the same 
night to convey the patient to the county in- 
firmary. ’rhero a consultation of the surgeons 
took place, and it wiih deemed ncccHsary, in 
order to save the man’s life, to amputate his 
limb. This k'as accordingly done, and when the 
patioiit sullicieiitly rt'covercd his health and 
strong ill ho brought un action against Dr. Am- 
brose for malpractice. 

The surgeons who were examined at the trial 
stated the dangerous condition of tlic man when 
brought to the hospital, and that nothing short 
of amputation could save his life ; and it appoars 
they stated that want of skill in the defendant 
must have led him to have treated tho patient 
in the way described by his counsel, Tho jury, 
after half an hour’s deliberation, decided that, 
though the plaintiff had estimated his leg at the 
value of £2000, they considered it wottn only 
£ 100 . 

Errors of diagilbsis in medical and surgical 
diseases are oftontiinos productive of the most 
serious results. Wo are aware that there are 
cases in Vhlch tho highest tact and talent may 
fail to disooigsr the real nature of a dtoeuse. 
Even to diagnose an aneuriam may oceaatoally 
be a difficult matfor. Whethor Uuwt were 
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in this case tvo are xi(it in- 
%mid; but^eeiTCumstanreof the tumoiuVbemg 
situated iu the popliteal cavity should have led 
the BurgeKm to have used great caution in treating 
it* Actiording to the statement of the plaintiff* s 
brothsTi the swelling was elastic and yielded to 
preskre ; hut whether it pulsated, or was at all 
affected by arresting the current of blood in the 
artery, did not appear on the trial. The 
defendant did not produce any witnesses to 
prove that there were anomalies in the case 
which might * deceive an educated surgeon ; 
or does it appear tliat during the progress of the 
case the usua^ moc*ns were adopted which science 
suggests, to arrive at correct conclusions. Oint- 
ment, lotions, and leeches are queer applications 
to an aneurismal swelling ; and it is npt to be 
wondered at that these were followed by the use 
of tlw lancet. The stetbcscopo, which has be- 
come so fashiona]^le amongst medical prac- 
^tioners, and which, though in many instances 
is made an instrument of mere show, might in 
this case proved of some service if properly 
employed^ No evidence is adduced to prove that 
this was used, and we consider the rfcfcndant 
fortunate that the patient's limb was not con- 
sidered of more value by the jury. 

Such cases as these should forcibly im- 
press upon corporations which have authority 
to examine candidates for medical and sur- 
gical diplomas the necessity of an efficient 
practical education. Titles now-a-duys arc no 
guarantees of professional skill ; and the public 
are becoming more and more alive to their real 
value. Uneducated practitioners are sharp- 
sighted enough to discover this, and hence their 
impudence is frequently more successful in 
winning public favour than the doctor’s cap and 
gown. 

We again counsel our brethren to insist upon 
a high standard of education being required of 
candidates. Heavy foes for diplomas neither 
make the profession select, nor benefit the public. 
We want for young physic '* practical instruc- 
tion and stringent examination ; then titles 
will be an honour to the possessor, and will be 
respected by the people. 

SYMPTOMS OF THE •APPHyOAClI OF 
ASIATIC CHOLERA. 

iKtlie registrar-general’s report this week we 
find no less than twenty-one cases of cholera 
retumed, while the average number for the 1 ist 
five years is only five. On looking over the list, 
wenotioe three deaths distinctly reported as oceui - 
ring from Asiatic cholera. One in St. Gilcs’s-m- 
the* Fields, the patient expired in thirty-eight 
hours after the attack; another in Bethqal- 
green, duration of illness sixteen hours ; a third 
in St. Oeorgo’s-in-the-East, duration of illness 
twenty-two hours, ftiurrhoca at the present 
moment we xnow is very prevalent, at which we 
cannot be surprised when we take into considera- 
tion meteorological phenomena. 

In lluBsia the cholera still continues to in- 
crease ; and physicians appear as much puzzled 
as ever whijJ remedips to employ with a prospect 
of Butcess. 

* Our own Government is hatching the progress 
of this disease, and is prepared to act with energy, 
should oircumstances require it, 

NEW COURSE OF LECTURES ON 

MIDWIFERY AND DISEASES OF 

FEMALES, BY CHARLBiS WALLER. 
M.D.. OBSTETRIC SURGEON OF ST. 
THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 

Si affords ti 0atUI|Rtio& to fumoimce to 


our readers that the next number will contain 
the first of a series of Lectures on Obstetrics by 
the distinguished physician- accoucheur of St, 
Thomas’s Hospital, Dr. Waller. His high posi- 
tion! extensive experience, and literary celebrity 
guarantee to our rcadiTs that the forthcoming 
lectures will coiitairr a large amount of valuable 
information on the various subjects of which 
they will treat. 


DR. VENABLES ON ASIATIC CUOLERA. 

n 

[To the* Editor of the Medical Timofl.J 

Sir,— Ab far ab I amlipersonallv concerned, I feel I 
have every icason to b<i satisfied with the review of 
my “ Essay upon Cholera’* in youf Journal of the 
24th ult ; but there are subjects in issue betiiFeen 
the reviewer and myself too much impott^ce to 
both the profession and the public lo be any 

degree of unrortainty. Jf the diiision of Aiolera 
into stages be f|^ulty, the fault rests with the disease 
vhirh Qhsunieb the different phases, not with the L 
party who has obs^ved and described them. The^ 
stages and their gnieral course, so far from being 
pthc creatiori of my own fancy, are lh«* real phe- 
nomena presented by the disease. The order de- 
scribed forms the rule; and the deviations arc but 
(jcc ihional exceptions. 

In the paragraph upon the transitions it is ad- 
mitted, indeed stated, that it sometimes happens 
tliat one »»r more of the stages docs not appear, or, 
if It should, it isibo obscure am^ndevelopcd as to 
ebc»[»t> oliservation. That dtarmuea almost inva- 
naijly ushered in the aliolera of 18U1, lb'i2, and 
ih.'k'l, is a universally admitted fact ; and jince the 
review in your journal I have received seVwal cofn- 
munications from medical gentlemen, confirming, 
from their own personal experience and observa- 
tion, the history of the disease as 1 have given it. 

1 cannot understand upon what grounds the re- 
viewer arrives at the conclOlion that I look upon 
the fever more as a casual occurrence than a some- 
thing to be expected.” If the reviewer will but re- 
fer to the observations upon the febrile stage at 
page 10, 1 think he will perceive that he has greatly 
misconceived my views. I could hardly look upon 
the fever as a mere casualty, when out of fifty-nine 


data^or their support. That you, graduates of the 
University of Edinburgh, are iu any way to be oom- 
pared to the illustrious physicians and scholars who, 
after a course of much more systematio grinding 
than you can boast of, have received their degrees or 
licences from’lthe examining board of Somerset 
House) sometimes called, by « misnomer no doubt, 
the London University (I), I do not at all pretend; 
you are merely of yesterday; London is ancient 
and of great extent. Your Cullens and jpailUes, 
your Hunters and Bells, were good enough men in 
their clay, but nothing to the graduates Of the Lon- 
don University. Your system of grinding is im- 
perfect ; theirs' is perfect. To obtain«an M.A. or 
B,A- in the north requires some Httle knowledge of 
pbysigs ; in tbb south this is dispensed with as not 
at all necessary. You have, while students at least, 
the ufc of extensive libraries, practical labora- 
tories, and costly maseume ; we, here in t\i,e south, 
on the contrary, have dispensed with all these. You 
are antiquated ; we, hbre, are the rising star. You 
arc a umversity without a college, which I confess 
tip be fW anomaly the London boasts of twenty- 
six, such as they arc. * 

Perhaps some of you may say, why should we 
combine ? To such a question it would be vain to 
offer fiA extended replyib I mention, therefore, but 
one oif a Inindred grievances you can at once put 
down ** by eombinmg.” At a railway station 1 met 
one of yopi meiit^rs, a graduate of the University 
oO^dijiljurgh. On inquiry 1 learned that he was 
pipctising with tolerable Success under the protec- 
t^n and by the favour, tub rosa, of a member of the 
Apothecaries’ Company of London! Need 1 say 
paore r 


deaths twenty-five died in the fdu^stage — a fevgr, 
too, prehenting all the characteriWini §f typhus. A 
reference to my papers published by the Ontial 
Board of Health m the ” CJiiolera Gazette” iu 1S31 
or 1832 will show that 1 c|p||6idered fever as an es- 
sential of the disease as it appears in this country ; 
and although I'outagion, as the means by which 
cholera is propagated, has both its advocates and its 
opponents, I find great difficulty in otherwise ac- 
counting lor the appearance add spread of cholera 
iu climates like England, where the Indian causes 
can have no existence. 

In these remarks 1 am actuated by only one mo- 
tive, that the profession, or rather the practitioners 
who have liad no opportunity of personally witness- 
ing the disease, may have some notion ot its cha- 
racter should it unfortunately, as there is every 
reason to apprcliend, again visit our shores. 

IlouniiT Vrnaules. 

6, St. Vincenl-place, City-rogd, July 24. 


TO TUE ORAOTJATHS THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF EDINBORGII. 


Coig|pne in time, before you cease to exist, which 
must sOun be. ’Tow ards this tend all the efforts of 
the patrons ofl6ie Edinburgh University and their 
abettors. liy a timely and combined effort you may 
regain yod|i|iobitiBti. 

I have the honour t<f he, Gentlemen, 

A Graduate or the Unxyehsitv 
or Edinrurqh. 


LETTER FROM DR. HINDS, OF BIRMING- 
HAM, IN REFERENCE J 0 DR. KNOX’S 
LECTURE ON THE JEWISH RACE.* 


Gentlemen, — Until within these frw years the 
graduates of the University of Edinburgh were 
esteemed the most distinguished body of medical 
men in the United Kingdom. One thing is certain, 
that the naihes of some thousiands of highly dis- 
tiriguibhed physicians and surgeons, now or lately 
practising in Great Britain, Ireland, and the colo- 
nies, will be foun(i,jpnrolled hi the registry of that 
school as graduatesTn medicine of its faculty. But 
of lute it would peern,^ cither that its reputation had 
fallen, or that you, by neglecting the principle of 
" combination,*^ so well understood in England, had 
lost, in a great measure, a position which, should it 
once wholly escape you, ca^never be regained. 

Permit me, then, to suggest to you that you com- 
bine ; you are numerous ; some must be wealthy, 
others influential. Unite in London, not as the me- 
tropolis, but as the central city of Middlesex ; do 
the same in the largest town or city of each county 
throughout Great Britain and Ireland. Extend 
yom* views to the colonies ; and, having thus asoer' 
tainedyourfiumbers, and who you are! your ulterior 


f To the Editor of the Medical Timot. 1 
- 1 *^ Sir, — The talented author of the Lectures on 
Ai^ho Races of Men,” now publishing in your valuable 
' journal, when speaking of the Jewish, race, observes, 
Skaksperc drtw the character of the race, but he 
added a feature which I believe be impossible, 
namely, the elopement of a J<|fWiBh lady with a 
C^hnsiiHii ; such Un event 1 do not believe ever hap- 
pened.” He, in another pladf, states that ** no real 
Jewess will* intermarry with a Saxon, or accept him 
as a lover.” Nov^ Sir, as I am sure Dr. Knox will 
not be unwiVing to receive facts, I take the liberty 
of saying that 1 am acquainted with one instance at 
least of the intermaiyriagc of aiJewcss with a Chris- 
tian, of the correctness of which I entertain no 
doubt, the apeestor of the former having been, I be- 
lieve, a species 9i ” professional” many years ago. 
To mention names would be at least superfluous, 
especially' as the persons are still living, to the best 
of my knowledge. 

It thus gives me much pleasure to rescue Shak- 
imere’s consibteiicy when he drew the character of 
J^essica, and to dissolve our friend’s mysteriousnesa 
on the matter at the same time. 

It is only just to hiin .^0 my, however, that the 
lady in question has been Known to be rather wayev- 
ing in hei religious career ; but what of that ? Sta- 
bility in this and other rc8iv»ct8 is the very quality 
on which Dr. Knox insists. * 

It gives me pleasure also to do something towards 
rescuing the female portion of this much-abused 
race from that selfish and inordinate love of class 
aq^ tribe — from that utter exclusiveness which 1 am 


or opinion belongs to no class, naturally or neesa- 
sarily, with which we are acquainted. 1 would^eOB- 
tend that, notwithstanding the natural delloaey and 
timidity of the female oharaoter^qualities the geriM < 
of which are implanted in the sex of every variety 
af the human species by the hand of Natura— 4io 
such utter repugnaneq^has been yet proved to exist 
in regard to any class or race ; and that inter- 
marriages occur amongst racss (Dr, as they tnay be 
perhaps more correctly styled, varieties) just in pro- 
portion as parties become assimilated, or as driH- 
zation and culture arc enabled to banish prejudia* 
and exclusiveness, and lelidous Intoleridioo ; or 
even as they occur amongst wniliA, by tho paMii 
becomiM really known mid nnderatm by xiiA 


mesButOi;! whatever they may be, will have these | other Is it, 1 wo^ aiki a natter wUehilliMd 
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exdte gurpriae in tho mind of a thoughtful man/that 
atpnaent the Jewish sect, the females especially, 
should feel a delicacy and prejudice (or even a reli- 
gious dislike) in uniting with a sect who are ever 
ready to throw obloquy and reproach on their class— 
a class which is scorned because it is not Christian, 
because it doss not belong to a particular religious 
sect; aolasssaid to have “ no occupation,” “nolove 
for science, nor literature lastly, a race wldcbj by 
the sect calling themselves Christians, and pre- 
ferring large claims to advanced civilization, has 
been denied the ooipmon and acknowledged privi- 
leges of citizens ? * 

If it be shawn that the females will intermarry, it 
is abundantly manifest that the male portion of the 
Jewish race will so intermarry. This is admitted 
by the learned writer himself. Hence it is with con- 
siderable surprise that we find him terming the enu- 
mfratioiLof distinguished persons as of Jewish ori- 
gin, by Mr. Disraeli, romances, when' his own ad- 
missions necessarily imply that such descendants 
may ekist. But the exquisltoness of the following 
passage surpasses all *rem,ark It is sufficient 
merely to observe here that in the long list of names 
of distinguished persons whom Mr. Disraeli has de- 
scribed as of Jewish descent, I have not met with a 
single Jewish trait in their countenance, in so far as 
I can discover ; and, therefore, they are not Jews, 
nor of Jewish origin.” 

1 am reminded of another glaring incon^stency 
in our author’s doctrines urhich he must have en- 
tirely overlooked. It is this: in tho lecture of 
July 15 he says, “ 1 stated (in Manchester) that the 
Jewish population in Britain was comparatively 
small ; it now appears that it amounts to about 
3r5,000 or 40,000. This confirms mo more and more 
in the belief 1 then stated, that but for accidental 
intermarriages tho race would have been al) but ex- 
tinct. ” In this passage he clearly enough attri- 
butes the continuance or comparadve stability b I the 
race to tho fact of intoAnarriages The race would 
have become extinct did they not occur. Now mark 
the contrast. In speaking of thq very same race in 
his introductory lecture he says: “No race will 
amalgamate with any other ; they die out or seem 
slowly to ho becoming extinct.” And in another 
place he distinctly mtiraaiesthat a mingled offspring 
are sni^ to b«*shortlivcd. 

Tho Jews certainly may “die out,” that is to say, 
they may become obliterated as a class. Tf, how- 
ever, they have e.\if.t,ed in thr-ir present eireiim- 
Btaiuios of character and ]>eculiarilies for 3000 or 
4000 years -if at the commencement of that period 
they numbered only three millions and a half, and 
now number nearly six millions— the theitry of their 
extirpation must iieed-s be one of considerable 
elasticity. • 

I am of opinion that tho lows may become anni- 
hilated as a race or variety much moie ekpcditiouHly 
by every country, and every and every indi- 

vidual endeavouring to banish tho ^^ejudiccs and 
injustice now exercised towards them, iiy qutJshing 
our mutual seetarirfn and solHsh I'xclusivenoss, and 
by extending to them their just rights as men and 
as citizens. They would then becomo«prol)ably an- 
nihilated in the natural way, in the same manner 
that varieties in Camilles, in localities, in countries, 
in communities become so, namely, by a thorough 
amalgamation with other varieties and classes. 

I would express a hope that the author referred 
to, should the above remarks meet his eye, will un- 
derstand them to be intended in the spirit of fair- 
ness and candour. 

I remain, Sir, you»Vi|y obedient servant, 
Birmingham, July 22. William Hinds, M.D. 

• H 

THE NATIONAL 'INSTITUTE AND TllE 
MEDICAL PilOFESSlON. 

[To the Editor of tho Medical TJmei.J 

SiB,— It has been attempted over and over attain 
to show that, because only fifteen hundred of the 
prefession have given in their adhesion to the Na- 
tional Inktimte, consequently that number cannot 
express the foelings of so many thousands. 

The parties who propagate such a sentiment are " 
not those who have the sympathy of their brethr^ 
and the prosperity of the pi^fession at heart ; they 
are men lip professors. 

They forget that t^ere are thousands who would 
join the Institute, but who really cannot afford tho 
annual subsoriptioD. It is no use denying the fact, 
but the mediofu profession, as a body, is a poverty- 
struok one. Such being the oaSe, it is uncharitable 
for those who %an foresee that such an institution 
will uHimatelT elevate the itfofessioii^ and gain it 
tespeot in puhlto oploioiii yefwiU make every effort 


to frustrate its success for the purpose of gratifying 
their own vanity and ambition. 

There are others who would fight for ihat phan- 
tom shadow of a fellowship, and sacrifice a sub- 
stantial good. 

If the Council of tho College of Suigeons were to 
proclaim to-morrow that all members of Hvo ()r ten 
years’ standing were elevated to the fi'llowship, 
would that improve the position of the gencsul mass 
of the profession, or would the community show 
them more respect on that account, and value their 
services by requiting them bettoY ? There arc a few 
hundreds who have enjoyed that distinguished title 
for a few years; let us know from them whether thei|;^ 
positions have advanced in the social world from 
that circumstance ; if they have, it would be an act 
of the greatest cruelty and iphumanity on the part 
of the Council of the College of Surgeons any longer 
to rtfuse the fellowship to their insulted and injured 
brethren. 

Tho question of mcdicsfl reform resolves itself 
into this Can it be proved by the dictates of reason, 
sagacity, and forcsiglit, that, if the principles of the 
National Institute are carried out, they are caleu- 
cated ultimately to benefit both the profession and 
tho public ? Upon this there cannot be the shadow 
of a doubt to all unprejudiced minds. 

My conviction is, that the medical profession as a 
body is powerless, from our own iny*rnal dissen- 
sions. What with poor-law unions, friendly so- 
cieties, medical charities, advice gratis, the knavish 
and servile principles of unworthy members, and all 
the nefarious systems of quackery, it is impossible 
that the services of the legitimate^ and honourable 
practitioner can bo duly appreciated. 

1 have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient ser- 
vant, Gi.o. GinsoN. 

U1 vers ton, July 22. 


IIKVOIIT OF TUK COMMITTEE’ OF THE 

CONVENTION OF POOK-LAW MEDI- 
CAL OFFK’EHS,— Jrj.Y, ISIS. 

Commjttuk Koom — -1, Haxovj.u-sutwiie. 

IIEPOIIT. 

The comiiiittee appointed at the Convention of 
Poor-law Medical Ollicer.s, held at the Hanover- 
square llooins on AVednesdny, Oct. 27, 1S47, 
consider it right, at this period to place a report 
of their procoedings before their constituents and 
the profession generally. 

Animated liy a deep K(’ii.se of the soundness of 
their prinriples, and of the objects cont(*m plated; 
encouraged also hy the number and ehnrat ter of 
thoKi' gentlemen from whom they leceived tlieir 
delegalt'd trust, no time was lost in zealously 
LMitering on the duties imp'hsed upon them. 

Although tlit^ ])rofe.ssion is sensihln of the 
great defects in the present svstem of poor-law 
medical relief, almost every man aflbrtcd bv its 
operation has hitherto been inclined to consider 
his own case a8<«p(*cial, and one of peculiar hard- 
ship ; it is^heliejved, liow^ever, that the facts 
obtained, and the inferences to bo drawn from 
the labours of the coinuiittee, will have the effect 
of merging all sense of individual grievance 
iut<> that of a deep feeling of general oppression 
and injustice. T'hiH is operating not only on the 
poor-law medical pfticers, i# a body, but also on 
the sick poor, )Vhosc interests, at most critical 
periods, are injuriously affected by its influence : 
hence tho* iieces.<iity for renewed and increadfed 
exertion on the part of tho profession, and%for an 
appeal to the public generally for its future co- 
operation and suppoi’t. 

The resolutions passed at the Convention have 
been considerecl by tho committee as ** instruc- 
tiofts” or “ suggestions,” by which to shape their 
proceedings. They may be summarily stated 
as follows : — 

1. That the. highest qualification of a culti- 
vated mind and professional capability, with 
great expenditure oT time and physical 
Btrchgth, is perpetually called into opera- 
tion through the poor-law surgeon for the 
benefit of the sick poor ; that the present 
system is so essentially faulty, that tlie sur- 
geon is invariably unfairly dealt by, au<^ tlie 
sick poor are more or less injured, 

2. That the payment giveh by boarditof guar- 
dians is utterly out of prbpcnetiou to thq 
duties, exertions, and expense viiiii<A( de« 


vjlve on the medical officer, as welAs to' 
tie advantages conferred on the sufferl^ 
paupers. 

3. That to remedy these grievances the Con- 
vention i^ledges itself, by its standing com- 
mittee, to use tho most persevering and 
temperate means to collect and (^est 
information on the subject ; to memorialize 
the Secretary of State for tho Home Depart- 
ment, and tho Poor-law Board, and to com- 
municate with tho Colleges of Surgeons and 
J^liysicians, and other influential and cor- 
porate medical bodies. • 

Th(} third of these resolutions is obviously the 
only one which has a practical hearing on a 
working committee : hence oifb of their earliest 
determinations was to transmit a series of in- 
quiries, in ii tabular form, to every union surgeon ; 
facts and figures being th(‘ basis on which every 
effort at improvement must he founded. 

More difficulty and difference of opinion arose 
than might have been expected in fixing on the 
form for the inijuirii's appertaining to the duties 
and remuneration of tho poor-law medical 
officers. That at last agreed upon, though well 
adapted to elicit the gross detail, and obtain 
a succinct statement of the opinions of each 
surgeon •making tlie return, was, after all, defec- 
tive, inasmuch as it made no provision for calcu- 
lations or remarks on indoor or workhouse cases. 
This omission, however, Avas in many instances 
met by the volunteered information of the officers 
attached to the union-houses. 

So soon as the answers were received, it be- 
came necessary to collate the figures and opinions 
they contained ; with this view it was suggested 
that a sub-committee .should be formed, yot the 
gentlemen nominated for this service, though 
anxious to perform it, found themselves quite 
unable to do justice to the subject; the aid of a 
praetis(‘d statist was required. 

The ju'ofessionul assistance of Mr. Brooks was 
theri'iore ciigugi^d. 'i’o this gentleman, and to 
Mr. Farre, of the rcgistrar-gencrnl’s office, who 
handsomely gave his advice and assistance, tho 
committee art* particularly indebted for the re- 
port on collating the returns made by poor-law 
medical officers, from whith tho following ex- 
tracts are of most significant importance : — 

“ Returns have been received from 434 unions, 
comprising no less than 803 medical districts, 
W’hich, considering the laborious and tlmo- 
engrossing occupation of tho poor-law medical 
officer, may be considered a very large pro- 
portion. ^ 

“ Tlie whole of tfic returns have been arranged 
in eleven divisions, corresponding with ij^e 
eleven divisions adopted by the registrar of births, 
deaths, and marriages, and the poor-law commis- 
sioners. 

“ The salaries received are generally stated 
with sufficient clearness, and the averages set 
forth ill the tables may be relied on. With re- 
gard to tho amounts received for extras, liow- 
'‘ever, there is great difference, many including 
th|!rein the amounts received for midwifery, 
vaccination, surgical operations, trusses, and 
other appliances, and others stating the amount 
exclusively of some one or other of these. Tho 
difforonco thoso exclusions make ift the deduc- 
tions is, however, very trivial, seldom amount- 
ing to more than one penny or a few pence per 
case. 

** By several of tho rotums it appears that on 
the issuing of the order of the commissioners for 
the allowance of extras, several of tho boards of 
guardians, for the purpose of evading it, reduced 
the salaries of the medical officers ; (a^ others (a 
few only) gently constrained the medical officers 
to compound for aH extras, by a small fixed ad- 
dition to the aoinual salary ; whilst others have 
systematically and rigorously evaded it, by 
peremptory instructions to the relieving officer 
to send all cases of accident, or oosei requiring 


('A)^ln some uniqns^the Crovdon Union, for 
example— the sum peud to medical officers, in- 
cluding extras, wasfven lees in 
salndes oHgixxany ptdd to theoL ' 
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oji^tionKt to the hospitals to whibh, the I 
• Swd aubaciibeB. This is much complained of, I 
not on hccouut of the mere loss to the medical 
o^oer of |he fees only, hut ihr the injury and 
kUk suflTered by the patient durinp; the removal — 
AOU^times in carts, over bad roads, lor many 
naileft,'’ 

Tho committee beg to direct n marked atten- 
tion to this fact, ns illusti ntive of injustice to the 
ittxgeon and inhuninuity to the crippled poor, 
practised by boards of fruardians to avoid an ex- 
penditure of a trilling lee, intended by the poor- 
Uw commissioners ns merciful to tfaK pauper and 
just to the Bi^geon, 

** The payments for midwifery, it will bo seen, 
range from 10s. (never less) to £2, according to 
the oases, distance, &c., but arc somotimos at a 
fixed medium rate for all oases, life, medium 
rate, however, generally appears to be to* the die- 
advantage of the medical man, 

**The opinions given on the several modes 
proposed for remui^erptlng medical officers are, 
of course, very Taried, as are also the facts and 
arguments urged in their support, of whioli the 
fimowing afford a very brief summary 
1, As to payment per case. 

Of the leturns made ^ , B05 

There axe approving 103 

Disapproving 362 

4G6 

"Who give no opinion upon it MO 

AA to payment by u fixed salary bused 
upon the number of cases uttendod and ilie 

mileage. 

Of the returns made 605 

There are approving 428 

Disapproving 3S 

406 


Who give no opinion 330 

“ 3, As to payment far extras, exclusive of 
midwifery. 

Of the retums made . 805 

There are approving 501 

Disapproving 05 

50G 

Who give no opinion 200 

Aa to payment by fixed salary fuiindod up.)n 
the number of populalion and area to bo 
fixed by the comniisslomirH. 

Of the returns iiiado 805 

There are approving 351 

Disapproving* *. 73 


Who give no opinion 181 

“In regard to the first mode (paynuaii pir 
me), the opinions given pro, and con. uro ulmo.st 
Invariably expressed in the piost explicit and 
dacisiVf language ; and there is a rcinaikablc' — ^ 
a very remarkaWe— uniformity in tht? answe rs of 
all those ||ho disapprove of it, as to the principal 
keasonto he urged against it, namol;^, that, if 
paymont per case were adopted, the guardians, 
overseers, and relieving officers, in their anxiety 
to keep down the expeuBOB, would refuse orders 
for medical xelief in all but the most serious and 
dangerous cases ; and thus that tlie great haa- 
jority of the paupers would be utterly unable to 
procure medical relief until tbeir sickiiess had 
become desperate, and entirely disabled them. 

“ That the few cases for which orders would be 
given would be of the most serious, anrl none pf 
thoiDgPf a tli vial, character, which would be most 
vjgust upon the medical oMcer ; and that the 
humanity of the .medical officer would bo unduly 
and incessantly taxed by attanding.upon pauper 
cases, which ho would with ‘reluctance see 
perishing for want of umdical aid, but whioli he 
must administer gt his oWn expense. , 

“On the otlier ham)', tnose who approve of this 
mode urge, that uni^f 'A tke];p would alwpys be 
sumo proportion work done and tlie 

remuneration that It is the least 

Oomplicated planj. ahtt| .th^forc, likely to be 
.f, natisfacl^xiu tp thb ra^diahs, 'ratepayers, 

^ i and a 'few (though but a 


few only) congratulate themselveB that it would 
save their attendance upon a great number of 
trivial cases — and cases not strictly pauper l uscs, 
with which under the present system tiiey com- 
plain they* are inundated. 

“ 2nd, In regard ta the second propoMition, 
there are many w'Ko approve of a fixed salary, 
but who express a doubt wdietlior it should b(j 
based upon the number of ruses attended and the 
mileogo, or up<ui those data in connection with 
others — for instance, the relative numbers of the 
Ipernuuieiit and casual pauptMs. Several suggest 
Ti fixed salary based uptm the number of per- 
manent paupers at the beginning of each year, 
with BO much per case for all additional or casual 
cases occurring during the year ; others approve 
of the application of this mode to town districts, 
but deem itiiiapplicabls to rural districts of great 
extent, and with a scattered population ; others, 
again, approve of the.systcm, but doubt the prac- 
ticability of fixing urate of inilVagtS'-somc BUg- 
gesting so much (3d. tq Is.) per milo for each 
case, or fur each visit; whilst others (and they 
appear to be by far the most intelligent, and 
those who have most r(?floctod upon the subject) 
suggest tliat the salary shoukf be fixed at so 
mueli per case, upon the average number of cases 
attended during the preceding two to five years, 
and be annually revised ; and that, instead of 
specific sums for mileage, the rate per case on 
which the salar^ is to be fixed should be lowest 
in town districts, where the population is dense 
and within certain limits— higher in medium 
di'itricts of gu'iitc'r extent and less density — and 
higher still in those large districts where the 
population is widely seatterod anti the cases few, 
and the exjieiise of horses is indispensable. 

“3rd. In regard to the payments for extras, 
almost till are s!i!iHfie4 'with the amounta idlowetl ; 
but many lequirc that many other eases should 
be ineluderl, and many eomplain that the extras 
arc not allowed for eases in the union-lion.se as 
well as out of it. IMmiy disapprove of them, as 
the frecpieril cause of bn kerings between the 
medical officer and tlic‘ board ; others approve of 
them, as affording an irnluct'inetit to the incdicnl 
officer to k(‘ep up his niintoinical aiidsuigu al 
knowledge', instead of sending liis cases to 
hospitals. 

“All, I believe, without any exception, stipu- 
laic that midwilery should be considcicd an 
extra, 

“ 111 reference to f# fixed salary, ba.scd upon 
the population and area, to be settled by the 
commissioners, many of those who dis.ijipruve 
uigc that tin ( liaraeter of the population, whe- 
ther greatly pauperized or ollienvise, is a most 
essential eleiiient, and that the mere number and 
area wmuld afionl no adequate data on which tlie 
salary ought to be based. Many dbjoct to the 
conmii.ss loners having to fix the sahiiy, as not 
possessing tht' requisite knowledge, or a due 
appreciation of the dutios, &c. ; others think they 
are detddeiHy the fittest iiurties, and, f»om their 
liberality in regard ihV extras, have e.oiitidence 
in ''llieir judgmiiiit; and ml wln> express any 
opinion on the subject greatly prefer the com- 
imssicmerB to tlu' boards of guardiaiisj’ 

“ A eonsiderable number, howevsr, volunteer 
a suggestion, that the salary ehould bo fixed by 
and under the advice of a medical oflicer or 
board connected with the poor-law commissioners ; 
otlicrs, that there should be district inspf'ctors 
under this officer or boprd, — ^that they should be 
up])oiiitcd and pSld by Government, and that 
their duties may be advantageously combined 
with certain others pertain ing to llic sanitary 
condition of their localities.'* 

Tins document, from which the foregoing ex- 
tracts have been made, taken as a whole, fur- 
nishes much material for legislative interference. 

Many of the committee’s sittings have boon 
occupied in preparing and diacuaiiing various 
plans for the better administrution^of poor-law 
medical relief, based upoi^ the retij^ns jUst al- 
luded to. However easy it may be to find fault 
.with an established system, few who have not 
made an effort to remodel, unless armed with 
fiomething like absolute power, can be aware of 


the difficulty of framing a comprehensive PabAi 
embracing honestly, within the pale of its ope*, 
ration, the interests of all concerned. 

The fifteen resolutions or suggestions agreed 
to by the committee, for presentation with a 
memorial to Sir (jleorge Grey, were arrived at, 
after various amendnnmts and much laborious 
cxiiminaiion of different opinions, and their 
bearings on each antagonistic interest, is 
lievcd that they are adapted to secure to the sick 
poor, ^irompt, humane, and skilful professional 
aid, and that through them tho mudioal officers 
will be better recognised as labourers worthy ot 
their hire, yet at the same time bo recompensed 
with a fit regard to economy toward the taxes 
from which they are to bo paid, and to the po- 
sition in tho social scale of those for Whose ad- 
vantogo and relief they are exclusively called 
into action as a poor-law medical staff. 

When these regolutions were matured, it be- 
came necessai y to prepare an introductory me- 
morial, cxpliinatory of the evils existing under 
tho present system. 

The following is a copy of the memorial and 
resolutions ; — 

“ To thc^ Kight Honourable Sir George Grey, 
Bfirt., her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of 
State for tho Home Department ; 

“ Tho Memorial of the Chairman and the 
Committee of the Medical Officors of Unions 
in Kn gland and Wales, 

“ Showeth, 

“ That your memorialists were duly appointed 
and authorissed at a convention of delegates, 
representhfg nearly 3000 medical officers of 
unions, assembled at the Hanover- square Kooms 
on the 27th of October, 1847, to act in their be- 
half, with a view to obtain an amelioration of the 
presf'iit system for administering medical , relief 
to tlm poor. 

“ 'rimt your memorialists have since that time 
corrc'Spimded with every union surgeon in Kng- 
liind and Wales, and liave been ftivourcd with 
rtqdies ii* sc vt riil important inquiries relating to 
the siibjrct of medical relu-f, and are thus enabled 
to state with confidence the evils of the present 
system, and tlie grievances which press roost 
heavily upon this useful and important class of 
public ottCvcrs. 

“"Sour memorialists do not exceed the truth 
when they stefto that the medical officers of 
unions perform tho most important service that 
scueiice ca*li render to humanity; and they 
would remind y'lu that three millions of her 
Majesty's silbjects are intrust* d in the hour of 
sie.kiioHS and of suffering tg their professional 
care and skill, and that the poor and the nation 
at largo derive great ndvontages from their 
arduous anil indispensable labours. 

“ That, owing to the <lcfectH !«> the present ar- 
rangements, the duties of the union medical 
officer, under any circum.st:inc*'s a souree of groat 
anxiety, are become vexatious, harassing, and 
oppri'ssivc ; and eonaequcntly cannot be exor- 
eiseil with that full measure of benefit to tho 
poor w inch Q better system would not fail to se- 
cure. That the body of nlbdieal officers, acting 
untler 'tli,o present arrangements, condemn tho 
existing system as inefficient and unjust towuirdo 
all concernoil in its operation, and that the same 
opinion is shared by the majority of the medical 

S rantitioners of all denominations in the United 
Tngdom. 

That amongst the grievances most generally 
complained of are the very low rate of payment 
afforded by boards of guardians for medloid 
service, and the aiiomalottB and unequal manner 
in which the payments arc distributed. ThAt| in 
oonsequciico of the present loose and arbitrary 
system, it appears, after a careful oxfiminationi 
that a rule" obtains, thereby the remuneration 
decreases in tho ratio that tljie duty increaieit'^a 
rule so obviously unjust that it requiras only to ~ 
be stated to be condemned. 

“ In illustration of this statement, yout iiiO*' 
morialiste may site the case of^the Anbtid|Sb , 
Union, where the medical offlci^rof one 
attending only 200 teases of sickness 
and working an area of ohly 7100 acres, reeelf M, 
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on ftn aTeragO, 3s. 6d. per case ; whilst his (jol- 
league in the a(^joining district, attending H IO 
coses annually, and working an area of 17,420 
acres, receives only lid. per enso. In the 
wich Union, in the Middlowirh district No. 1, 
with an acreage of 0440, and a popnlation of .12.58, 
the payment amounts to Os. 2d. per case ; whilst 
in Weaver-lane district of the same union, the 
acreage %eing 16,610, and the population 60 U, 
the payment is only lOd. per case. Again, in 
the Grantham Union, the Grantham district, 
with HU aertiage of 11,818, and a population of 
8734, the payment is only 7d. per case ; whilst in | 
the Hurton Goggles district of that union, the 
acreager is 11,864, and the population 1288, and 
th»amount per case is as high as 7s. Id. 

“ Fronf the returns which have been made, it 
appears that throughout tho*country the rate per 
case varies from as low ast3d. to Hs. 4d. The 
average ritte of payment for each case of sickness, 
as ascertained by returns received from 806 me- 
dical officers, is Is. 6{d. for the metropolitan 
districts within three miles of tlie General Post- 
office, and 2s, 7d. for country districts ; whereas 
the average cost of drugs alone for a single ense 
occurring in the praeticoof the surgeons to dis- 
pensaries, who relieve the Same class of persons 
as the medical officers of unions, amounts to 
2s. Ud., and for hospital cases to 4s. l^d. 

“ Your memorialists conceive that the low rate 
and the wide disparity of payments which thi'se 
instances present suHicieniiy (‘xpose a system 
that can admit of such flagrant inconsiaf eney and 
great individual hardship, whcieby gravi' injury 
is done to the interest not less of the p?)or than to 
that of the medical olhi^eV. 

“Your memorialists also rcsiiectfully request 
your consideration of the fact lliat the present 
divldg:! and conflicling nutliority exercised by 
boards of guaidiaiis and the poor-law commis- 
sioners over union surgeons operates in ii most 
unsatisfactory and injurious mann(‘r on the in- 
terests T)f thi^ body ; for although, on the oiu’ 
hand, the poor-law comnn,ssjuiiers act as h court 
of appeal from the decisions of tlic l)(»ards of 
guanlinns, who are unfitted by their habits and 
avocations, and frequently disquahliod by theii 
want of information on medical subjects, to pro- 
nounce ajii.st opinion upon the questionf relating 
to medical relief often brought under their juris- 
diction, yet, on the other hand, tTie instruetionff 
of the eojiimihSHUicrs nrti often neglected, and 
their orders pertinaciously resisted, hy the boards 
of guardians, thereby ereating a Reeling of tinci r- 
tainty and distrust in the administration of the 
law which is very avnoying and vexatious to the 
medical officer. 

“ Your memorialists, therefore, earpestly pray 
Uiut a system so invidious and* oppressive in ail 
its relations be aMiendcd, and that some measure 
for securing a just and uniform scale of payment 
for union medical service be speedily ado}>ti‘d ; 
and your memorialists believe that, byredressing 
these established grmvanccs, and aw'arding to 
medical talent and toil a more equitable retiuital 
in accordance with the broad principles of public 
iustice, humanity, and sound policy, the Legis- 
lature will conciliate general favour among all 
classes of the people^ tliat it will also inri*e.a8e 
the efficiency and usefulness of meditwil officers, 
largely contribute to the well-being and comfort 
of tho poor, and eventually reduce the large 
amount of rates now expended in aiding the no- 
oossitios incurred by the prolonged sickness and 
consgquont destitution of tho labourhig classes 
of tnis empire. 

**Yoar xnotnorialistB believe that the justice 
sought for the medical officers of unions would 
be promptly treiMiorod to them if the payhiont ul 
the salaries were removed from the unions and 
placed upon the Consolidated Fund, and if a 
proper staff of medio^ inspectors wore appointed 
to regulate the duties of medical officers, and to 
exercise over them the necessary i^per vision ; 
and your memorialists, in accordance with these 
views, respeotfullj.beg to submit to you the 
following heads of a scheme for oanyiixg out 
these ol^ootsi-s^ • 

** lBt« Ihat, In the opinion of your memorial- 


ists, it is essential that the payment of medical 
officers should he by a fixed salary, exolusive 
of foes for midwifery and important auigical 
cases. 

“ 2iid. That the amount of salary mjght ju.sfly 
bo fixed —either by an estilnalc of the average (>1 
eases attended during a seriei/ of past years, con- 
sidered in connection with the area of the ni(*di- 
cal district ; or by the payment of a certain sum 
per head on the population, eofrected by the con- 
sideration of the relative density and poverty ot 
tho district. ji 

“ 3rd. That, making every allowance for the 
difference which must exist in the remuneration 
of private and public practice, it would not be 
just that the salary should bo based on a less 
amount than 6s. 6d. jier case, with the charge 
varying with the area. • 

“4th. That medical officers of workhouses 
should bo paid a 8ep.iratc salary, based on the 
average number of inmates, at not less than 7s. 
to 10a. per head. 

“ 5th. That it is just and proper, and conducive 
to the interests of the poor, that an extra pay- 
ment should bo made, as at present, for mid- 
wifery and for important surgical casL% ; and that 
it npiiears to your memorialists advisable that 
the fi‘i\s should be paid for case's occurring in 
workhouscH, as well ns in outdoor cnfie.s. 

“ Gtli. That to the enses of siqgcry requiring 
payment, enumerated in the geiuTul order of the 
poor-law commissioners, should be added 
Fractures of the claAMcle ; 

Fractures of tht' skull ; 

Jlctcntioii of uriu(‘, wlieii requiring repeated 
iutioduction of the cathebT; 
ftcveie burns and scalds ; 

And that JC.'I bo paid for coiupouiul fracture 
of llie arm. 

“ 7th. Tliat the payments allowi'd for mid- 
W’ifery and surgical ca-^eH uiidei tlie general order 
of the poor-law commis5ioiier.y are satisfactory in 
amount. 

“ 8th. 'riiat in order to remove clifficulties in 
the way of a more equitable payment of medical 
olfici'is, and considei irig tliiit lialf the nnioii 
medical exix nsea ;ni' already paid from tlie Cou- 
solidnted Fund, it is highly desirable that the 
W'hole exjienses of the medical attendance on the 
poor '*hould be removed from unions to the C'ou- 
solidated Fund. 

“ Dili. That it is exjicdient that there be a 
director-general of the })oor-l:iW’ medical depurt- 
inenl apjioinb d by Government, and exi'ieisnig 
supervision over poor-law medical practice, in 
the nianrier of the other public services. 

“ 10th, T'hat it is expedient that there should 
be inspectors- general ot ])oor-law medical prac- 
tice appointed by Governmfmt, and acting under 
the orders of tHie director-gencriil. 

11th. d’hat the inspectors-genoral, acting 
each in a district assigned to thcrti, should ex-’ 
amine the iiilliinaries of workhouses, inspect the 
reports of the medical officers, iiumire into cases 
of alleged negligence, &c. and that matters 
of disputed payment should be referred to them. 

“ 12th. That the medical officers of unions 
should be appointed by boards' of guardians as at 
present, subject to the approval of the dir(j|(itor- 
gencral ; that their qualification shcAild bo.gB at 
present ordered, but that all future modiHcations 
of tli£ qualifications should be made by the 
director-goneral. 

“ iSth. That the appointments of all medical 
officers should be permanent, that is, to endure 
until they die, resign, or are dismissed for some 
valid cause. 

“ 14th. That the forms of books or reports 
should be approved by the director-general, , and 
should bo as short and simple as is consistent 
with the requirements of tho public service. 

“ 16th. T'hat the access of the paupers to the 
medical officers should bo made as ready as a duo 
distinction between those who require parochial 
attendtfhoe, and those who do not, wUl admit. 
That in doubtful oases wbere illness exists, and 
there appears to be tcmp<irary dostitution only, 
the board may mraht medic^ Miit by way or 
loan ; that insuw oases a foe of Jbe 


pnid board of guardians to tho medical 

officer, 

“ Signed in behalf of the Coinmittoc, 

Thomas IIodokin^, M.I)., Chairman, 
t, “ llniiMver-fiquarc, March 20.** 

At tliis period, however, the attention of»the 
committee was turned to th(3 consideration of a 
scries fjf resolutions, proposed by Lord Ashley in 
the House of Commons, for the better adminis- 
inition of poor-law medical relief. Those reso- 
lutions occasioned considerable embarrassment 
to the proceedings of the committee. It was 
deal that the'yilrtu proposed by Lord Ashley did 
iKJt embrace all that was considered needfiu for 
an efficient reform, but it mlt that his 
remedial measures might be sought for with 
zeal, if only ns an earnest of future good — BA 
instalment *of relief; further, the general cause 
might have suffered, had a want of unanimity 
been apparent among the movers of the measure 
in the profession. After much deliberation Wd 
anxiety, it was resolved to seek an early inter* 
view with his lordsliip, in order to discuss the 
subject. TTie interview solicited having taken 
place, ojnd certain alterations having bqien agreed 
to by Lord Ashley, at the suggentii^ of the 
deputation, coupled w'ith other explanations, the 
following resolution was adopted : — 

“ That tho committee, though convinced that 
more is needed to effect all tlie improvtiTnents 
required in the system of poor-law medical relief, 
does hereby pledge itself to give its aid to Lord 
Ashley in carrying such resolutions, and recom^^ 
mends them to tlu' active support of the poor- 
law medical officers and of the profession.” 

The committc’c consequently suspended tho 
publication of thoir resolutions, and the final 
coiiHidorntioii of the memorial to Sir George 
Grey, until Lord Ashley's motion had been dis- 
cussed ill the ITouse of Commons ; in the in- 
terim, communieiitiims were made to the Colleges 
of ITiysiciaiiH and Surgeons, and to the Society 
of Apothecaiirs, soliciting tliem to petition, re-* 
spceiively, the House of (iotnmons in favour of 
I Lord Asliley’s motion. Mr. Wuklcy was also 
asked to oblige the committee by giving his sup- 
poit to fhe measure in his jiluco in Parliament. 
Nearly a month, however, chipMcd before Lord 
Ashley had an opportunity of bringing forward 
his resolutions in the House, which being lost, 
though ably pressed by Lord Ashley, and warmly 
udvocati'd by Mr. Wakley and other membors, 
the committee again pursued their original 
couise. It vvas forthwith agreed that the me- 
morial and resolutioils, as finally revised, should 
be immediately sent to the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, and that he shoula be 
solicited to grant an interview to a deputation 
from the committee, assisted by members or 
representatives ofahe medical carporationB and 
associations. In acknowledging the receipt of 
the memorial and letter from the committee, Sir 
George Grey pleaded the great pressur^f public 
business which prevented him from iitl|||eaiatcly 
fixing a tipic for receiving the deputatiou, but 
stated that he would be happy to do so, so soon 
j OH circumstances would allow him. 

Tho committee, still feeling the importance of 
actively pioshing their cause in afi available 
I quarters, judged it well to employ tho interval 
in obtaining an interview with the President of 
the Poor-law C'ommission. The time was fa- 
vourable for this step, As the subject had so re- 
^oontly ueen before mm through Lord AsMey^s 
resolutions, which he had somewhat sweepinjly 
opposed, and as it was again to reoeivfi attention' 
through tho promised audience with the Hom& 
'Secretary. The resolutions of the comraittaa 
were prepared, and st was no loff ger barred, from 
agitation by delicacy to Lord Ashley. The ra- 
jiult of this interview has already been publisned* 
Much hnportaned has all alox^ been very 
perly attached to the ‘ deputations of tlin 4094 - 
mittec the modieal oorpotations, T!he pfsof* 
law modioAl staff has,, by the avowed sytj^ihy 
and extended or promised ooTOpevtftion of those 
ii^uential bodies, agtiilred M ^Vantageoils p0- 
sitimiy wM»,ds A sAtion of the It. 

esaud ni^ have ntteined. - v , 
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A6e«i^Bi|e 4(eUil8 of all the chief points Dfinte- case on a former occasion, to poor-law medical the committee's deliberations and interference ; 
VMtt whIiSIl ttaesed at those intorriews ha^g ap- ofEcors, it was deemed right by the committee to yet, within the past few months, seTeral cases 
pear^ ittLtne medical journals, it is unnecessary seek an interview at (Swyder- house on the have been pointedly pressed upon their notice, 

again to .publish the particulars. The com- matter. Inasmuch ns the poor-law medical in which their adjudication was sought in re- 

i^tlae embraces the opportunity of expressing, ] officers had been considered by the cominiRsion ference to professional etimiette and the sins of 
Barked manner, the high sense of obligation as the best parties to furnish the information re- competitive antagonism. Deeply deploring the 
lAigat the assistance that the corporate bodies quirod, it was advisable to secure to them for occurrence of such coses, the committee would 
ttgMetively, and all collectively, have given the we future, in case of any measure being past on earnestly impress on the poor-law medical offiqete 
iduise of Hie union surgeons. the subject, a just compensation for tbeir scr- the vital importance of disinterested co-operation, 

'‘Where such gracious aid has been so cheorfully vices. This consideration, coupled with the im- and the cultivation of the Christian spirit of doing 
extended by several, it may be invidious to sig- portant bearing the duties of poor-law surgeons to others as we would that they should do to us. 
noliae one as being partieularlv praiseworthy ; always have upon public hcaltn,> might authorize Under the present pressure of a redj^ndant popu* 

^ yet the union medical officers will longremembo^ ^he Sanitary Commission to concur in the me- lation and competitive struggle, one man's lu- 
with pecidiax pleasure the hearty fenbw-fccling morial sent to the Home Secretary in their terest must often cross his neighbour's ; but every 

which was srvhK^d the College of Surgeons behalf, or to ipake some other public effort in wise man will feci that ho damages himself when 

in petitioning tne Hoiuo of Commons in favour their favour. he accepts an appointment which he can ^nly 

of Lord Ashley's resolutions, %nd subsocmcntly Lord Robert Grosvenor (president), with the hold at the sncniice of a rival's duCft and the 
In- accompanying the deputation to* Sir George other commissioners, gpve a lengthened audience compromise of his c^wn character as is gentleman. 
Grey, when them cause was wi|}rmly pleaded by to the deputation, and admitted in general terms No greater obstacle to a systematic inmrovement 
the president of. the College' ^usi Surgeons, Mlf. the grievances endured by poor-law surgeons, of the present plan* of poor-law medical rdief 
^rwers, and by its vice-pieslddht, Mr. Stanley. but felt that no power was furnished by their exists than the readinoss with which medical 
The committee are aware that €hey may be commission to iiitorfcrc in the matter, or grant men are found to accept situations which others 
expected id dwelPupon two such important pro- any payment for past services which the sanitary have resigned under an indignant sense of ill 
eeedings as the interviews with the President of question had received at the hands of the medical usuage and a stingy payment. A str(^ but 
the Poor-law Commission and tihe Secretary of gentlemen acting under the poor-law. The Health erroneous impression possesses the public mind. 
State for Hiame Department, but, as'circum- of Towns ^ill would, no doubt, make arrange- that this willingness to take office under a system 
stantial aoigmntil^utve already been in print, it ments for the future ; in the absence of denounced as so bad arises, after all, some 
would be sw^ng their report to a* needless which, however, the metropolitan sanitary com- unexplained sinister advantage accruing to the 
leMth to repUolisn the same, missioners had availed themselves of the infer- medical attendants on paupers. If professioual 

Relativo, however, to the interview with Mr. mation in the hands of the parish surgeons, for gentlemen do not become true to one another, 
BoRor« the oommittee draw attention to the which they wete very much obliged. It was felt it ii| to be feared, no Convention can suggest, nor 
Btateiliiehh^liiOh be made, after promising to try needful to s(*ek this interview, as tending to murk Government legislate, for the best interests of 
to iwptom the x^edical entry-books, that it was tlie sense of the committee that these and similar even the poor-law medical staff, 
hlf intention, immediately after the rising of Par- unrequited demands on the time and knowledge Although the committee, on a retrospect of 
lianwntjtQ, take up the whole question of poor- of medical men for public objects, however their exertions, cannot point to much advantage 
' lant mni^oal relief, with the hope of adjusting laudable in themselves, are quite foreign to the secured, the review is by no means diacourapng. 
what he already felt was the most difficult part official duties of union surgeons. Attention is more than e^rer alive to the subject. 

<lf all his responsibilities. * This statement and Various cases of general importaneq^to the ad- Por the first time the poor-law medical staff hu 

stdauBsion may be taken as evidence of the ex- ministration of medical relief, and to the poor- spoken out und voce their deep sense of their 

citement the matter has made in the right law xqedical staff more especially, have been grievances, their firm, temperate resolve tb seek, 

quarter, which must not bo lost sight of by the watclied by the rommittee, in some instances and by perseverance to obtain, redress. Not 

poor-law medical officers, whose unprotected oven investigated, ami in all treasured up with a their a])]>eal alone, hut the cncourging voice of 
and precarious interests demand unremitted and view to their ulterior bearing on the subject, the whole; proCession— as raised \xj the ^/oUeges 

* vigilant attention, till a satisfactory amendment The committee havo often noticed an improved of ThysiciBris and Surgeons, by the Apothe- 

of the presi^nt system be adopted. Another feeling in regard to their claims as evinced by caries' Society, and by other medical assocla- 
motive is hero - furnished for collecting im- boards of guardians, and more especially by the tions— has been addressed in support of the 
portant facts, and ^uly placing them before authorities of fciomerset-house. Illustrative of objects of the Convention, both to the Ilome- 
the notice of the committee, that they may be this may be cited the augmentation of the salaries office, nud‘to the House of Commons. Domestic 
brought to boar on the Poor-law Board in the of the medical officers ol the Holborn and other and for^gn politics have so remarkably occupied 
most effective manner, not merely directly, but unions. the Government during the past part of the 

also indirectly, '’^ough the strength of public Nevertheless it has been most painful to wit- ^.session, and aiust also during the remainder of 
feeling. ness auch instances of injustice to medical officers it, that few in or out ofParUapient have been, 

8ir Geqrge Grey assured the deputation of the os have bqen furnished by the Croydon and Hud- or will b«, able to give the subject of poor-law 
interest He felt In the matter, although the sub- detsfield cases, and the marked hostility of the medical relief the grave attention or helping 
ject more immediately be^ngod to -Mr. Ilulh*r, Chesterfield Union. , haiid which is admitted on all sides to be its due. 

with whom he would confer mpon it. He also fllbon after the meeting of the Conyentioii, it The coining recess must not be passed in inac- 
foid that the question of expense was subordinate was suspected that intimidation was used to pre- tivity ; eacK man should pifc his shoulder to the 
tp whgt was necessary to secure efficient medical vept the free action of medical officers, which w'heed, remembering “ Dimidium facti, qui coepit, 
relief.' There can be little doubt of the money was confirmed by the circular letter of the dies- habet." • 

dq«ltion being, after all, the grand difficulty to terfield Union. The committee Ipst no lime ip Let it bq prominently borne m mind, that the 
& overcome. Even Mr. BuUer^ smilingly re- calling gentlemen so assailed to a steJady, yet great body of the ratepayers who elect the lo^ 
mai^od to the deputation which waited *upon temperate, perst^veraiicc in their objects— urging guardians, and influence powerfully the Iiegis- 
urge the appointment of a medical board the high character of their enterprise, and the laturo of the country, are indifferent on the sub* 
And iumictorB, that he feared the deputation unworUiiness of all who used any unfair mea- ject chiefly through ignorance of the> wide -spread 
tooktldipmeview of the Consolidated Fund that sures to impede its progress, os well as of those evil. Every medic^ officer, and every dis- 
was Ihshionable in the House of Commons; it who succumbed to such influence. interested, philanthropic member of the pro- 

WBOf unfortunately, not so inexhaustible, and in The judgment given in a higher court thon a feasion, should use time ond argument to inionn 
the present day less so than usual; but he in- coroner’s ha§, shown, in the notorious Croydon and influence his fronds and patients; pw* 
dined to eonsidor medical relief a question dis- case, at how low an estimate tho aictum of a ticulariy should this be done toward such gwi* 
tinct fkom ordinory poor-law administration, and jurytinflui^ed against a union surgeon should be tlcmcn as have seats in the House of Commons, 
one which should W put on a separate and more held by dispassionate men ; yet the verdicts re- that they may be able to agitato^ and advocate 
comprehensive footing. It is obvious that im- corded at some inquests have showm a favour- the question as one of national policy and honour, 
uortant chatmes in this department will, erelong, able disposition on the part of juries. 4 as well as of justice and benevolence, 

oe brought ^hto opefation. Kow far these will Mr. Tatham’s case at Huddersfield Ls another A reference to the treasivrer's report exhibtia 
work wwi for the remuneration and position of happy illustration of a tempter in high qifartcrs tlie neoeiisity for fresh subscriptions. Boafe tS^ 
the mediqal officers will mainly depend upon the eminently friendly to the interests of the poor-law were the operations of the Convention oottixEmncad 

aiiiXius of Mr. BuUer ; hattce the necessity for medical staff. when the demands for printing, advertiaiifg, 

• the utmost vigilance and txertion, on the port of The committee strongly advise publicity to be postages, ^&c., made on his feeble resour^ 

thi^monuniUee and Conventipn, that the president given in every ins tahoe of injustice or suffering , caused him to report to the oommittee that ^ the 
may take no false step in n^lrint^tioned efforts traceable to any maladministration, or defective receipt of subscriptions was tardy iund iaadl^ 
to ameliorate the present sytetem of poor«law provision' of the present system of i>oor-law quate." t 

medical relief. medical relief. At the same time they think it It is believed that some medical officen hwa 

It will be borne in mind that^towsfds 4hc close right hero pointedly to remark, that the objects hesitated to avow an attachment to the Oqh* 
of last year circular letters requiring n^h in- for which the Convention ^ok place, and for vention through theifjjpecullar J^tion with KjOtt 
formation on the prevalence of ffisease uhd other which the committee were'* appmnted— hav^g boards ; such at least, while they 
- sanitary mattm were imued to the union sur- avowodljr a connection only with the Ihedicti which is said to be “the better part of vtiaill^ 
geons by the poor-law staff, and those officially controlling it— ^ should not forget What “ are the rinews ^ 

Ak,no remunt^taon was lltUohsfd to aniwaring’ all matters of iiersonid gaievance between mediosi*' andramlt aooordiaigly gubsotiptfjma ^ 
thme letters, which were a^essed, as was the gentlemen must surely oe beyond the bounds of as well as for the currant year, that the eauftmp 
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of the oominittee may be continued unim- 
paired. 

The committee cannot close their report with- 
out expressing their thanks, on behalf of the 
medicm staif, to the council of the National 
Institute for the liberal use of their rooms, \^ith- 
out which a considerable item of expense would 
have been incurred for tho rent of an office ne- 
c^essory for conducting the business of tho Con- 
vention. • They are similarly bound to record 
their obligation and thanks to T. P. Healey, Hsq., 
who, from the formation of the Convcntioi^ bus 
volunteered and rendered his valuable services 
as its honorSry secretary, but whose other en- 
gagements have rendered it necessary for him to 
resign. 

TuoMas Hodgkin, M.D., Chairman. 

• Chaki^bs F. J. Loud, Hon. Secretary. 

TRKASUUF.tt’s llBPOttT. 

Committee of Poor-law Medical Officers in ac- 
count with the lYeasurcr. 


Dr. 

1817-8 


£ s. d. 

Amount 
of iub- 
Rcrip- 
tioDi 
received 
from 816 

( lub- 

eoriberelOI H 6 
Diiburiementi .... 143 4 74 


October 

to 

July. 


Cr. 

1847-8 


October 

to 

July. 


£ s. d. 

'PaymentB 
of vari- 
ous kinds 
to the 
Itresent 
for print-* 
ing', post- 
ages, ad- 
\ vortising, 
and Ria- 
tionery, 
including 
the salary 
of aHftist- 
ant secro- 
^ lary,, , 1 13 4 7^ 


Balance.... £10 0 10,^ • 


£113 4 7i 


July 80. 


ThouIas Maiitin, Treusuier. 


• GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 

Wau-opficb, July 21. — 2Uh Tlcginiciit of 
Foot :'-^SHisVtint-Surgoon James Grant, M.D., 
from the 2Bth Foot, to be Assist^purg., vice 
Donald, promoted on the Staff. — 

Assist-Surg. John Donald, frpiu ilio 24lh Foot, 
lo be Staff-Surg. of the Second Class, vice Jtfccs 
Millar, M.D., who retires upon half-pay ; 
Assist.-Surg, Thomus Kchoc, M.D., I'rutn the 
2nd West India Kegiment, to bo Assist.-^Urg. to 
the Forces, vice Parr, who cxoliangcs. ^ 

Apotkrcaries' Hall.— (iontlemeu admitted 
members on Th'ursday, July 13. viz,: — Henry 
Llewellyn Williams, Hcvcrlry ; Kobert Edwards 
Junes, Long Melford ; Henry Moft-ill JVdUainson, 
Chapcl-cn-le-Frith : John J ames llobert liobort- 
Bon, Chelmsford ; Barnes Nuttall, Liverpool ; 
Charles Wethered, Idttlc Marlow.— July 20: — 
Charles Walter Poulton, Crickladc, Wilts; 
Henry Tizard, Weymouth ; Charles C^rowdy, St. 
John's, Nowfounmnnri. 

Appointment op Mr. Bowman as Professor 
OP PRTSIOLOGY.— We are informed that, on the 
prop08itionj)f Dr. Todd, the medical professor^ 
of King's Collegef have recommended to tho 
council that Mr. Bowman should be appointed 
Professor of Physio^gy coqjoinily with Dr. 
Todd; and this appointment has been accord- 
ingly made, and Bowman will, iip fhture, 
deliver iialf of the course of lectures on phy- 
siology. 

Hospital AppoiNTMBNT.—OnFridayweekDr. 
Cameron was elected physician to the Southern 
Hospital, Liverpool, to supply the vacancy oc- 
casioned by* the resi^ation of Dr. Grindrod. * 

Bamtio SuROioAt Spocxinos.— O ut attention 
luis been lately directed to a new elastic mate- 
rial made by Messrs. Pope and Plante, 4, 
Waterloo-plaoe, Fall-mail. They manufacture 
uii artiole«tike texti^re of which is quite thei/ 
own contrivance, into toelee^ stockings, leggings, 
kneecaps, socks, or wristbands* These are woven 
to the required siz^ and form, are sufficiently 
elastic to be drawn on lil^e an ordinary stocking 
or glove, and, being of umform matraial, they 
diffuse m equid ana neoeeeary pressure over the 
part, without ^bitruieting the nentpixatloiir in- 
tefaring along 


I the arteries,- or requiring, as does llio calico 
bandage, a varying daily and uncertain adjust- 
ment. This contrivance is useful in the case of 
a varicose state of tho veins, with or without 
ulceration, in weakness from sprains or con- 
tusions after active inflammation of the part is 
past, and in Bui>porting the distended lower 
limbs during pregnancy. * 

Meeting op the S’ouTji-tVESTEUN Branch 
OP TUB Provincial Medical and Suruical 
Association. — The meeting of tliis branch of the 
Provincial Association was hMd last' Tuesday 
week at the Athennmni, Devonport. Dr. Butler 
was elected chairman, and in a ^speech of some 
length adverted to tho progres-s of science, and 
tho different medical institutions Of Plymouth 
and its neighbourhood. A discussion then arose 
in reference to tho treatment of cholera, which 
was terminated by the chairman stating that if 
the subject wore canvassed till the morrow they 
would not be nearer any absolute information as 
to the treatment. After tlie professional business 
of the day was terminated, the gentlemen retired 
to Elliott's Royal Hotel, where an excellent 
dinner was provided for |hem. The next meeting 
of this braiicli of tho association is to bo hold at 
Exeter. Not more than threrf of the medical 
men of Devonport, and a smaller numb^ of those 
of Plymouth, belong to the society. 

The (hioLERA.— Among the persons attacked 
by the cholera at Jassy are the Piincc Stourdzn 
and all his family — Letters from "yioscow of the 
3rd announce that the cholera has begun to de- 
cline in that city. — A letter from Konigsberg of 
the 13th states that several inhabitants of the 
city had been attacked with a violent diarrhoiu, 
bearing symptoms analogous to tho cholera, and 
that some had died. 

In St. Petersburg, on the 7th of July, there 
were 3o7f' persons ill of tho cholera ; to these 
JO 17 were added during the day— of these 222 
recovered, 570 died ; on tlic Stli there were 3700 
sick, 853 were attacked during tlio day— 5 74 died, 
172 recovered. On tho 9th there were 3817 
patients in the hospitals. 

Cholera. — On Tuesday evening Mr. Wyld 
called the attention of the Goverrirticntto a state- 
ment which appeared in tlio papers. It was said 
tliattlie Engli-sh brig Marion, Captain .Tohn Beal, 
ancliored off Malmi) on the 8tli of July, having 
taken a edigo of wheat at Croiistadt fourteen 
days before. It was useertained that the captain 
had arrived sick on l^oard at Croiistadt, and died 
with symptoms of cholera ; one of |ke creW had 
also been taken ill, but recovered It was 

now supposed that that vessel hod Rrrived, or 
would soon arrive in this country. ^ 

Reduction of Quarantine at "klALTA. — 
By the last mail from Malta we learn that the 
quarantiuo riRrulations have undergone revisifan, 
and the perioquf detention tt<^s been considerably 
^odu(^ed< Passengers in ships of wai and steapiicrs 
with clean bills of hcf|J.th, and with a surgeon on 
board, aro now subject to live days' quarantine ; 
merclumt ve8scls to seven days ; mercliandiso 
only must remain for ten days m the lazaretto. 

Mortality in Edinrurgh anu Leith, — T ho 
mortality in Edinburgh during *tli# month of 
Juno* la8t amounted to 370—171 bmng males, 180 
females, ana 10 stillborn, The inbftality of the 
month of Jims durin^the years 1845, 184Q, and 
1847 was respectively 3 JO, aqd 354. The 

mortality of Leitli during the past haonth 
amou 4 ited to 80 — 3G being males, 38 females, 
and C stillborn. The inortality of June^ during 
tho years 1846, 18||6, and 1847 was ^respectively 
47, 54, 51. In so far as Edinburgh is concerned 
the mortality still colttinues on^he decline ; 
fact, is" noVI^ down to the mean of formed years. 
Typhus fever, lately so prevalbnt, also steadily 
deoUnes in ^equonoy ana fatality. In Leith the 
mortality hos been unusu&Uy high .during the 
past month, caused by the exoSsive prevwneo 
and fatality of epidemic scarlet fever. Uts pte^ 
valence and fatality, then, may be judged by 
fact .that during ike past month the deaths 
firom soadet fever were in the proportien of ^6*8 
out of the 100 deaths fkom aU causes- 
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in Glasgow a million sterling is annually spent 
in inte.^cating drinks, and that the cost of at- 
tending* fever cases resulting from drunkenness 
IB £47,000. 

Baths and AVASHnousus Fetk.— L ust AVod- 
neaday week a fdte wjia held at the residence of 
Mr. Arthur AVebstor, at Fulham, in aid of the 
completion of the baths and washhouses for Iho 
poor in Goulston-squaie, AVhitochapel. £2000 
were realized on behalf of the objects of this 
entertainment. DouqUm Jerrotd recommends 
that the thenire for tho next affair of tho kind 
should be Buckingham Palace. A ffito held 
1 i. there under the patronage of royaity would be 
tho making of baths and washhousds for the 
entire metropolis. ^ • 

Lnti.R.\L BiitiUEsi's. — The executors of thelkte 
Mr. John Wellstood, of Liverpool, have paid 
over the following legacies to various charitablsi 
institutiopR : — The Liverpool Infirmary, £100 ; 
the Blue Coat Hospital, £100; the School fov 
the Blind, £100; Moitheni and Southern Dis- 
pensaries, £100; EastcTJi Dispensary, £100 ; Nor- 
thern Uosfutal, £5U ; SoutherA Hospital, £50 ; 
Liverpool District Provident Society, £50. 

Thk Peerage and the Profession. — - A 
baroiiet'iy is the highest reward that* has ever 
been known to have been bestowed upon any 
member of the medical profession in Englandf. 
It is said that George IV., when asked to create 
a medical man a peer, objected by observing, the 
patients wouldexclaim, “ Good Lord, deliver us." 

Extraordinary Gunshot AVound. — The 
French papers state that a combatant in the 
recent conflict in the strei^ of Paris had a 
musket«>ball enter at one cheek and pass out at 
the other, but, his moutli being open at the time, 
neither his jaws nor his tooth were injured. 

The Number of Medical Students in Fbanci4 
AND Spain. — The last returns of the registers of 
the faculties, and of the secondary schools of me- 
dicine, in Franco show that the number of stu- 
dents in the faculties and schools are 1875, Wko 
arc distributed as follows Faculty of Medicine, 
I’aris, 800 ; Montpellier, 175 ; Strasbourgh, 77 » 
Preparatory School of Aimens, 48 ; School of 
Aiigiers, 37 ; Arras, 32 ; Besam;on, 39 ; Bor- 
deaux, 51; Caen, 22; Cle^ont, 28; Dijon, 30; 
Grenoble, 31 ; Limoges, 3f ; Lyons, 73 ; Mar- 
seilles, 38; Nancy, 32; Nantes, 45; Orleans, 36; 
Poitiers, 21 ; Rennes, 70 ; Rouen, 42 ; Toulouse, 
72; Tours, 41. — In Spain tho number is very 
considerable : thus, at Madrid only, the num- 
ber is computed at 1100 ; and in the united 
schools of Barcelona, Valence, Cadiz, and San- 
tfagu, tberd» ,wcro 400 students ; so that in 
point of nunqAiers th^re are two or three times as 
many as in Froftce. Wh^n wo consider that tho 
I population of Spam is rather more than a third 
I that of France; how deplorable must be the con- 
dition of tlio medical profession in the former 
country. 

The Fius|J0k Surgeons and the Wounded.— 
Hardly had the flehting began than temporary 
hospitals wore cstaulishod in the residexmes of the 
medical men of tho neighbourhood, an#the sur- 
goons uf tho lai'go hospitals, with their internes 
and pupils, hastened to those establishments, where 
their attention to the wounded was unremitted. 
We (fould name a surgeon of high reputation 
who did not leave his hospital for flve days. All 
the beds were cleared of the convalescent, and of 
those who could be removed without danger, ta 
make room for. tho crowds of wounded hourly 

S ' ht to thih ‘‘different hospitals; The s^t 
the latter presented was at once horriolfi 
and sublinae. ^The staircases, and floqrs were in 
somo cases literally intmdated with 
the sues and groans of tho unfortunate men werifiP 
heartrenc^g; whilst the eagerness to 
theri^ disjihiyed by the surgeons,' the pupila« Ihjt 
siste^ and the attendants was admirable. Ml 
these asylums of death and suffering no di«» 
tinotiofvwos between the victors and the 
conquered : they are all living ha same wMs 

next to one another, and atixtounded , 
same aUexttions. InonehoapIMitomatfui^ 
aoUoed arovr'of be44( thv» ooott|Bodr*>tm gimm 

auMli* tva SiitWb 
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I line, an insurgent, a dra- 

gqSHentp, soldiers of different 
> xt^oin^nards, a rnemb^ of the 
mhly^ Nothing but the name of 
^ mai^ss j^aced on his card. 

Provisional Government of 
4y have issued a circular, addressed to 
refit provuleial tumunasionors, requesting 

don aa^jdie number gi patients sufibniig 

thoir district. This disease 

s|i(^i|pl'eaa S0 that the sick are to be 

to the Hospital of Milan to be put under the 
titirtment, and the medical practitioners rg- 
«aldi^ ih thu^iafts Vheva pella^a prevails are 
^^^eatedfig 4U up certain forms, 8tati% the 
huntber of natt^tai nature of the disease, its 

pecuhardbortiot^HA^ 

A P^cwrMojjiip A CnmvoYANT. Japiea 
Goenn^, lalm# von Goeunetn, prd|ksor of 
meftnhWli^ 'Whq^Ros Succeeded nr duinng a 
greait 6t noblebun and othci^s wan a 

ahost tune siuoc to bail ip apswer any cliargc 
that may be poade Ugainst hiin by the Mendicit> 
Socjpty. ^ 

NbW PHABMAOOpeEXA.*^! his ncw 

Phatnpmopocja^ the cothpdation of which has 


begn 

MW 

show alar 

am" 


L under tlu sUpcnuti lisente ol 
physicians, chemists, ami apo- 
cii m Latin. The jmatter is 
habetical order. Hut whiit m 
is that there hre tables which 
t tq phartUadcns the dutus they 
ip perform The hr^t table ion- 
Owoines w'hioh the pharm icu n is 
to WUrehaae in trade, such us n i iilu cl 
.aOi«, ether, rouge, &c 'Jho seCond 
rtaedlcincs which he must ktep under 
J|(|i*Mrkby. Iht list Hvciv shoit, conirai} 
vnuoh has be< u ilc c i cc d b} a i ic out oi - 
dannanue of the Prcnch (.(Overtime nt The third 
idglOdes a^eat number of hubstanccs w hieh thu 
'HhatmaOiteumnst keep by themselves, but with- 
out ^hg necessitated to lock them up 1 he 
fi^rlm Shoivs the maximum doses of active mc- 
mlbies titdt may be given, li the physieian has 
Buglect^ to place at Itho corner of the. presciip- 
l^nfhe tigu of ^miration (*)— if that sign is 
Wiutibtg, the pharm|cieh must not deliver the 
preM;Hpti(m under ||idn of fine. Lastly, the. 
flfih tabid fives the, specific gravitiea ot most 
gmoauce of medical commis- 
ikwnm^ charged with, the mspcctiou of apothc- 
oariei*f|bop8,. 

IjMAtlW'f ASOBIlTAlNlfil) DkITU pi VHF OcEAN 
—"On 2nd of June, when iii latitude i 
pnftbi ahd longitude 20® H west, hema nearly 
^ehltn, atid the water quitoUm >oth (ws % J^imcs 
1Eioas)| we tried for, but did not soundings 

wlkh 4000 fathoms of liAe, or 27,600 fort. [Ven 
naayiyffve miTes and a quaitcr ] Tbi^ is the 
gt0t^6Bt depth of the uoeau that has ye t be on 
a^^totoniy obtained Ita detcmlin ition is n 
desideratum m tcnostfialph^ sics obf r^t intereht 
apd Ilfportance. 

THb^-Pii-^NCE Dt JoiNvruL — It hoving been 
ofeitted ttiiit the Printe de .Toinville is suHfrhig 
bad' hpalth, we beg to contradict the upoi t 
08 WSknow fqr a fact that his Hoyal Highness is 
perfectly well, and that no unoasmess on the 
sulneot is felt by his lamily 

0;siTyAEY,— *On the i4th of .Tunb, ug<l^ t(), 
John M, Jameson, M 1) , late of Lnhfla, — C)u 
the &ld of July, at Tewkesbuiy, aged 67, Joseph 
Higdon, Rif surgeon -On tl*e 3rd of Julj , 
OtHeadford, of fbver, Mr J T. Obeh,r medical 
assistant to the Headfofd Dispensary —On the 
4Ui of July, at Sputhaihpton, aged ^8, J antes 
Olandius Paxton, M.B., orty soil df Dr Paxton, 
m Hueby, and recently elected to one ck Iho 
Travelling Fellowships on tnp Kad^iffe Koiinda- 
U,qia.fi>tthe University of Oxiprdf^rs^pn the 9Lk 
July, at Oxford, aged 63, (Jharies 'Webb» 
surgeon.— On the Sth mat,, at 12, au , 

liivorpool, Wilham Gray, rsq-, }\ 
intending suigeon, H.Ll.C*Sj) 
the^h inst , aged 40, Dr, WlWiani 
Badfoxid-plaro, Bootle, Invcrpool, Ijite o* Si* 
Paul’s square, highly respocted and deeply ro- 
by all who had fhe ^|deainu» of his 
ac qu aintance. ^ ' 



MORTALITY TABLE. 
tht HVsk ending Saturday^ JuUj 22, 1846. 


— 

Oauies of Death* 

ToUl. 

Average ot 

6 

Summers 

All Caubes ^ • 

1006 

972 

SPBCIFIKBCAirSEB | 

10U2 

06N 

ZYinotio (or Epidemlo, £n- 
demie, and Contagious) 
Diseases | 

300 

257 

BroRAuir Dibbas^s. 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other 
D^easea of uncertain or 

1 variable beat 

6i 

46 

Dhtea^es of the Brain, Bpiiial 
Marrow, Ncives, and 
Senses i... 

112 

^ 120 

Diseases of the Lungs, and 
* of the other Organs ot 
Respiration 

fi'j 

80 

Diseases ot the R|iart and 
Blood vtssels 



Disiasdlii ut the Sfoniadli, 
Liver, mill otlj^r organs 
otDlgfsqon ... . 

65 

1 28 

1 70 

Disc use s (d the Kidneys, &c 

li 

1 8 

Childbirth, Diseases ot the 
Uti riis, 

10 

1 10 

RhLUiiuitisui, Diseases of 


1 

tlu Homs, JimiLs, 

DiKascs ot lli( Skm, Odnii- 
Jur Tissue. &c. ^ 

t> 

7 

2 

1 

Old Age 

A 

1 60 

Viohiuc, Vrivutum, Cold, 

Olid liifr iiiitTHiiec 

h 

1 31 


10 COUUISPONDLNI*^ 

nn 

"Fmt JiiHtilm IviiiBi {'ton iv iHa u 1 Hows — V 1“ w, 
w«iki UijO I luhult I an a i\<. rU t T iL i lln Lvu / mi 1 
Mtihutl I tmcn fSr tl p pun hi'^f < I a f r i i < I r nM 
from tl » lirmirom lawir ii h Ir nri llio 1 ittn tl rlien 

1 prtid one hhiiliiv f ihi «1 rli'^p- 

yant Unu k llu M fual Jtmit I mt»p|) nnh tins 
from i piiiKipU 1 1 juniioe aM jour mnleinp jan il iuph 
till ex mt of y< u» ruculiiti >n I d • not ml ril to 
Pitlipr pi rKuliraJ \Vt frliogltl fetl obliged if in c no- 
■pondent Mould favour us with hi^ name in i oiiliduiice 
‘ Vlethia Ihe fart uuinut In c«riiro\irtPd 
** UiiGHaitor ’* — We nri. u(ft iwaii. of ,dUth at^icgul ition 
'“An Old I riarid ’** haa our bi**! lhaiike, thii^h WiO miial 
deSllni. his i ffer 

“ UflduuiiUd Ihp ktUr is too personal f>r publication 
“ Jl ^ I) —Certainly not 

“ Eurll(k)la — NVe nii t>Qrry tin roinmuiuMtion did not 
real h us i'* it cannot now bi, publii^cd Wt are 

uilfible to apeount for the delay 
“ J Q. 1 Mr^t me College ol Surgrone 
" Mg^L, 1 nptpi I ^ Ljlte cOininuniiftion Will in all pio- 
bdHitylbsiii i-rnd 

** I ector ’ ** ( hflnw ’ idUed bj South 

(iRiioron ** I In letter waa noi \ le'^cntd 


■ K U 8 - 1 1 w rk is 

Wc do not tl ink it i an 
' rii inn u len — 1 lie aci 


iri only in il t llillish Mnspum 
I p irrlijsed of aljoi k'^i H i 
Yijdrotjauu dUut sint na hn»^ 
btaii an ilj/ui and coiil tins two p( r cent oi tin rLalacid 
It iuTi\ lati li^lPd . 

I e K — 1 In phiti ineiiin metred to appeirb to US im- 
pus ibU nndii oidintrj | hjiiiiaUlawB 
Asjrir 1 a — Wobavi lu u nn at prespiit lor our lOire- 
»* 1 » iiilent'a rtmirU^ nn the potlto disease 
( hu ni^us. < ptraln ii w is porfoirind by ij^r Astley 

Co ipor It ( n * IlojbWl a1 

Antniutek” B lHanKi I tir 1 is c nnptimpiit but wpim. 

‘ ■ imijs Any ri'tipe^tah 

d»C*«l 


mil prest jIk Uiih jpi c 1 
mtMli'Ul priclitini ii coniu lit il I 


agiolut — llie 
duitl'iiiin itiun 
'Phis j—tpialfchng t* 


ft I del ( 

mg ta r imir. 


till dlSCd 


i\ith urce«H 


ill t indmTL UH to a li I ( ui 


Oar SON 
Eo* 

dfilicacy M 


femalM iSMdy ititermarry with ChrlsUsai. 
resp^deni knbwft five iaitancSe of this kind. 

'*’Wag, ti(sUtSkd.’ — ** Eeniarka on Essex Surgioal 
format,’' iPeeeived. 

•* F 0^*-AMMr«k*s tttit w one of great 
Slgnoret iUte« that he has procured metallii deposits 
with only the ^0,060, OOt^Lb pirt of arsenic In the liquid 
“ Oissictotv* write two glands are sifnati d on each side of 
the m nitP, betWeSa the inasseter and buooinator muscles, 
the exoietdry ducts cff which open near the last molar 
looth 

“ IMi. Henderson “—Albumen, flbrine, or casein may 
lie used, which most be dissolved in string eeusUo 
potash, and die solution heated lor some time to 180«; 
the addition of aoetio aoid causes the formnUon of a gela- 
tinoas prcc pitati 

“ Psyrhoiogisl — incT pupils, educated at 8t. Thomas's 
and 8t l-lartiioluhii. w’s hospitals, are aiirnfally admitted tn 
the practice pf Uithlum HosuiUil Olhei sfudents aie 
allowed, also, to study mcitUl diseases m this institu- 
tion but the foil are so considerable that yery few 
ini licil pupils aiail tbeinaeUes of the opportunity 
iderid a 

“Mr Edgai ** — 1 wo legaib qualiflod practitlbncrB must 
sign the ccrlitii ite 

“ Amu us — lilt statebient had better not be published 
at pi ( sent • 

* S iiq khrt — Tlie( allege only possesses a charter, not an 
uLt of { tuliitm It in its famiii 

“Adolt»rinflv ■” ^ hi Htiuhnts Number of UieAfediial 
7 imeih' ( oiitaji I a list ot the prn\incial hospitals and 
holioofa iin iiised bj the folligi and llall 
“ lit la' (loo<4 lot appear to understand his subject. 

“ M () — Y ^ 

“ Dr J bnin o- — It is uneert tin 
“ M D Dublin * — ( irfimnnicatiou rtceivcd. 

l-G flwril Piactitioner, Loik *' — i he (lovermnent will, 
pi ibabh intnid icr a tntdlual bill eaily next sestiou. 

' indiscietion * — Ihui ii no ttmedy 
‘ N 1 , C tj — I he t at lent c< rtuinly belongs to the medi- 
cal geiitlemxiLbist iii itUndaiice 
“ Soiaus — Di Kelliii >'h im 1 b ik on the Tn ilmeut of 
Am uii«in I y ( ( mprthsion wiU suit our ti rit^p udent. 

* Novih Hr mo mI ould roiiMilt tlu univciblty lists. 

‘ Miduu ( In Iti nliani ' — W l think not 

t linl Uigbi u>>is — lliuofl ns icteptid with thanks 
Ml Ni il |hf l( Lit r is an Hdiirtistniint 
' V Sr 1 I I I ini> ^lad uitt with nt sdeh pn Uiii manes 
\ Kigila Kiaf i, Iltrtfoidd — Ihoiisuo clilHtuliy in 
1 1 1 111 vdn ission ILu niasUi ^ili lurnish a tirketou 
1 1 mil n 

Ml lineiit” — riu copier Will be sent. 

Do I 1 — C iniivu 11 atirii received « 

' A^M 111 il bill h 1 I W( uid do wril t > enn^ult the gt iitla,* 
nil wbo^f sii n il lectius'^ lit itten K Mi will bi able 
Il i\ (111 lontsji n bill Iht needful iiifoi iiution on Ui|, 

Bill lilt • * V 

“Ml J dminglg} Sjniis Crosvonor-slrtcL * .F-Coiuinuniua- 
tmn will liifiPir 

' Dr fill!' Ojr lorrespondent must allow us to extreise 
uiu onii Judgiiunt in.rif(rnneo to the paptrs stiil ui tor 

llllulK II 

“A B*'— I Mi lomiswork it contly pubhbhed, will suit. 

i ( omnilt s( me i mini nt dtiilist 
“Anatnmj^ Honlon Dtrb>shire —The school lefcrred to 
IS a very good ond, diiduiir ooriesp indent might attend it 
with great Rdvinlagoto himself 
Hue. Banff ’^Wi 


ard, nisbopsgate-street 
Fark-sti^evt. Biisool “ — tommnniration 


Mr 

' Dr St rer, I sq , 
received. , 

" V SiibKtnber West lladdon, Noithamptonshiie ' —If the 
p isons m«Tiiioni4>t ould not be deticlud by rhs t iral Ln- 
vestigatinii fiiough th« inutous membruni tl the sioinath 
and bowels pusente I cui lain appi aranets it to dd nut be 
said with iirinuty what pn ducek them. 

" b Inmnd * — An appu ntitt hn»ii utttssary if the student 
ntiiida oiiig up o tlit Hall 1 hi expi nsea depend on 

nil umHiiiitfe. 

' Htudi us Ju^nlli» 'A-i. CnUinly not Yes X6 6e. 
f ir the oounlry , xnd AlO IWs for Ltudon. 

' Kaf — T raniuiiit itioM ii itived 

“ Mc 8 s.Brildon mU While, Dptoii-on-bevem “ — Com- 
inunioAiioii cc uid 

“^)i Uogti < ruLii, \uughal (( ounty Cork) V— Communi- 
^Ation I M d with a I’ost-olflce order Immediate 
iiiqiiitj ht made coneeriuiig the uiifurtunato ptrson 
I \ h III I ur coirespondunl so hum ntly nfers, and 
hhoiild tht taee bn as slatedeithe money shill be im- 
iiudmt Iv ut plied to the purpose foi which it yros 
intt I deq 

Midicus I iiprpool’ IB tl^anked <or his information- conn 
ri iniiig the quuoks Wo maf, probably, give them M 


— \ricvniiig ip ' fho inina«( J hi it Upm 1 h 

1 1 itii linn ihrLlh rajid trunsfoi raiLii ii and i ’ll la loJI oi 
the anini il tib^uia 

‘iitt —lilt best plan of arrmng at iioniil lUagno is 
in to take boiiit It the mattA and ini cnUii Oiii tor- 
I J nidenr imirt bear iu^imd, hoariei thui b > m iW the 
riMlt r nkin Iroin a bu!l|) when it is Int oi tntd may 
tl l«tanse cluiniie by inociilatifih 

M n t^nntab ’—(Jiise t f Otalgia received < 

A \oung burgeon “—LiUiic and avIipii p ire is white, 
a la serpents and birds, tmt vVh ii dipomti d fn in hutiia i 
uiini It lu« a led oi velldw tinge, Ihuu colpuring niattei 
Iwnys prtKent ui tlist flgi I 

ht iiUn , Kenniiiaton DfXtirit^ m only acquired 
bv 1 raitlit burily in so Ittigt a hospital u rlmr which 
( II oru«»ponle«t stys hp itU ads ho will lUul ample 
opi riuiihu e ol be c( tinug nti t xpe rt bandager 
Ai \m ot Med cal Science ’ - I >Vt riiriiiot elati prttlsely A 
tlu exf eiiats of a medickl iducafum ^^.^ppnatkeship ^ 
IS uecea av) in ordcl to obtain the ApoUiiC'Mrlcs'liiBeiicc 
* A constant Header, livetpool, Buys tlwt he (Unnot 
t^rcc With Dr Kahx, when be suits that Jewish 


V/ 

1 ett^s niid commuaiuitions have also been received fvol^ 

I jut JusLitia, Kensington^ AljBt}}ia^ QuiesiUir, An Oifili 
j riend ' 

M D 


.Liiiu, • Alet|}iat Qumsittir , An 

Undaunted, T t, 0 t BuricoU, J U. T.j V 
XU u , Llveipooli Lcotar Omlproa; F. B. 8 . Piifaa* -i 
Aiautn, f C. 8 . Agticola, Ohirusgus, Antiquiiakt 
Egrotus, Kbis, Ecce, M. B Cantab, A Young fiurgpoa s 
Siudens , A Lnvgr of Medteal fioience ; A Constant Ueadef, 
liiurpooi. Wag, HaleUad t J U , Dissector, Mr Hen* 
derson , PsyehoiogUt ; Ml Kdger, Amicus, SamBUaki 
Adolesrens, Beta-. M.&, Dr Thomas, M. D., Etdblifnt 
• AiCteniral Pr«etUionftr,Cork , N B City , eo«|ust NoVac 
Homo, Medious, Obeltenhom , Edinburgbensls, Mr. 
Neal, A Student, A BmuUi Reader, Hereford, Mr. 
Farreul, Omieron. A Medual Student, Mr. Edmund 
b Symes, UroBvenor-strtpt , Dr^Curl, A. B ^ 

Rrptoii. Dtibyshire, Mr Kae, Banff, Dr. StoVer. 
Park stiMt, Brieiol , A bubsoriber. Haddob. Nnrtli» 
auiptonsbinei B# C D , E<lmnnd; Studens JuveQUla<t 
IvAf, Mtsm*B»daonaod White. Unton-oa.Baveru; Xkw 
IkigerOreda, Youghal (County Cork) MVff- 

poM ; liM^retion, dee. dco. 
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capsules, all go to 
3.cOi The bites of 
do oot abirayB cause 
% in iQW cases toty 
ad diotnots of SaiAh. 
bittoi by varypoi- 
direotlji others aie 
1 tJlnia Tsriety omit 
iposuig that in the 


ORIGINAL LECTURES. 


CI,INI(''AL LKCIURK DELlVLRRT) ‘A'j: ST. 

THOMA&’S nOisPIlAL. , 

By CHARLES WALI LK M D , Obstetric Physician to th. 

Hospital 

ON LBUOOKnUU AI TiisniAEai *3. 

Firquency of ocmtrcnce ^ IUbe7diit*s tlffinition of 
It ucot ) hvba f wto i rv p om u hem i tt may procct d , 
IS p7escfif tit mot if fhstasts of tjtnuaitvc onjans , 
tratnjdeh of sutm of them , necessity af dtHinmina- 
iioii , methods oj ohtftmwq in format ton , the 
speiulnm — laiicftos of^ and mod< of u'^inq ^ in- 
jiammaioiij Uneonhaa of two J imh^ active mid 
tonfpittfnt , sympiomit of acftvt hattn rhna , mat/ 
hi tonfaitnded with pi olapsits iiU » « tthottf tai t fu ' 
exammattoit t dtsihmqi xantb in qnatUttif and 
gualtty , i/hin ? t? ident may affeit the mah ot ffau 
apptahtmi fit evented on vtung the hjifiutum, 
htattnent , tongtsUte inflammation ^ symptoms 
and appearam e\ , tn afment, 

(»F\ II TMLN,— T he time allotted for tlu dr livery 
ot a summer i oursc ol kituns onmidwihry is 
limited, and is principally on ujned m c-onsidi ring 
the moiL prune il put of obsUtno Hci^nri , 1 
piirposi , thtrcforc, ns time and opjipitunity ofler, 
todiitct your ittLiition to the more importnnt’ 
diseases ot wonAn, by making a fiw elinuai 
remarks on some ot the cases idmitt(*d witliin 
the N\ards of this hospital , andsthi*^ 1 am thi 
more cncouiaged to do m consiquiiuo ot thi 
griatly mcreasid attintiou you liavc bestowed 
upon this bran eh ot your edu ation duiing the 
past and present session. , 

"V ou must have notictd the fait that a^e^y 
large majo*Uy ot ffeniales who apply Ibr medical 
assistance— no matti i how various their disesbes 
as to degree, extent, or chaiactei<-A complain of 
one symptoip, vi7 , vaginal discharge, uchiucally 
termed “leucorrhira,’' “fluor albus,” oi,mort 
popularly, *' the uhites " Indeed it is often de- 
soribed Dy patients a& a “weakness,'' ^rom« n 
most mistaken notion that its existence mvanably 
uuiieates a debilitated ooiidition, cither* oi the 
parts locally, the coiistTlution generally, or of 
both combined ; whereas, as we shall presently 
shoWf this dow 18 frequently the attendant of 
acute n^amniatipn oi the membrane which se- 
cretes it, and stiU more dnquently is it a sign of 
organic diseaso Of the uterus. Our stibjoct, there* 
fore, <8 a largo o^xe, and may be said to oom- 
prehend nearly all the disoases to which the 
icmale generatryO organs are subject, inasmuch 
as very lew exist without there b6mg at one time 1 
or Another«loucorrhcnal discharge. The word * 
Icucoirhcea, as you are awar^ is derived from the 
two i^reck words Atwcos. whitCi apd #>«w» to flow , 
and 18 , therefore, only»8triotly applicable to that 
discharge which ik ot a white oolotUr, winch mi^y 
be more or less transparent, apd dt ^yalying ten- 
Bistlhoy. X do not, aow^ver, biiend bp confine 
the term tp tbis/its legitimate bh|fMti«istio,bui 
would rgther detc4be dt !a ihe aooufttie and 
practical language of Saberobny whom words I 


quote “ Humor jsto qitanqunm plcrumqne abus 
utMilgo uppcllatur, cf aiiue similis, mtefoim 
tamcn glu^niobus ebt, et colons subllavi, i^m 
subvindlis 1 1 mah odons, at^c tam soriiit 
Uisi partes in qu isd'-'^erndu, srpe elutfblur Ic^s 
hifl luiin itio h it ( um 2 nui igmt 1 1 dolore cntici^a 
quoque di t( r itui, ct uiiiia reddi nec^ueat si^ 

Rtiibu puitgcntis cal 03 IS ” Wc must not, ho\^ 

ever, iniludi wUciy discliarge ^httmor aqu ^ 

Ls tlu Hymptom of ccitam diseasell oomplainod o^ and mdeed is aft£ appeal (^^ 0 ’ 
in wbicli tht 1( ui oirlKC i is dlygcther absent, symptom which attracts the notice ol ant lives long. 


GOSSp OF THE WEEK .tS^UCh p^Olk in 

[ranis and fetwera of Loudon.. 1 - - 

ubuc iitaiui bill If 0 ^ w poic^ of 
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TO coKREapoNDtNi 3 X that the effoets of 

tion. Xha affects 

~ Wjk grcat 

thisapijearinceis nevtr absent by on adder 

hlnnri bci omcvhich in a vety 

blood, and, soom i or 1 iter, litmori luab, so that, U 
a daugeroiis extent 1 hose disorJ up to 

“^eryottc^iaffeots 
with bloodyithan with white disibaoloration of the 
had opportuniticb ol srcinfe i very owing to the 
of simple ulQLTntioiH of tlie uterus, tissue, and in 

^ ^ .ca»o of, thirf nature this •‘weoknetkims mottled; 

similis)^ irf thi^ is tlu symptom 01 ccitam disesHeU — j ^ . » 

in wbich the liuioirliuM is dlogcther absent, tnl 
present in a aery trilling degree. f the saflio inav bo sOid of the mSHly abscesses 

The diHchaige ^hieli txudis through tho os generations, of whiph it is a never-iip takes place 
:tLrnum mxy proiud fiom tho vaginal or coftiitant. In ovarian dis'case, also, thtioiial symp- 
1 X *1 p oiten present. \raiice , very 

I have selectid leucOnlnoa as the itlx veKigo, 
tow cliuiral remaiks, just to shqfwyo depression, 
'trusting to symptoms only, withoift, fcegular 
i'jm to their source, and to impress iiypuft matter, 
T» 2 dR tin ntof ssity of a correct dingnosg skin, and 
ctxmcncing thi remedial ticatmi nt , and 
tofect tlu*, great caro and distnmma’ought into 
i^eiitly required Ihcie aro two meld staggers 
obtfung information ol tli© exiitfinco aable cose, 
chapter of diseases of tho iemolo or^ke in this 
namely, 1st, by digital (xamuAhoU pre- 
<^ixd,y the uhO of the speculum, an adt 
niHt^eut of comparatively modem mvtin ease of 
by tlusoof wfuch the parts are brought adder 
\ isuansp^ctiOn, and seenus distinctly as tithe some 
vT part of the ( \ternal suriaci < xn cases 

5k jcases tho former examiny a more 

(bytr^ljjjr) ii^ suflSnicut for all practical Tesented 
p(weB:^% 6aii readily distinguish nlo tho 
altcrati^ tho size* sliapo, end position of cut out 
1 presence oi any abnoimol grow ^ of on 
tumour, polypus, enlaigomoaxistic 
Irom micrstitial doposit, extensive cgantlo- 

pmoimtl^ulcot^ioits, ovarian enlargement, and, 
In ome^aes, iiowevor, tlus exammatio home, 
unleSB we can spe the part burnt 
ue Siiail Igtfbrant of them precise pathologioJld by 
eondition\,ot me hqrc remind you of the man doal- 
ci^es whitiaVe ocomrtd during tJio session ipply » 
which thOyncral symptoms afforded very iince of 
complete aku^atistactory evidenre of the tixwould 
natiiW oftlUgeaRe. Your memory will, doubt'^Rlasg 
less, furniQ^ with, I had almost said, innumc*^^^ of 
Table instan^where patients have apphed fohould 
rohef, cotnplbff of grOat oonstituUonol weakode of 
ness, iracorrji i^^chargc, asensaUdn of weighaxch is 
uaeasMoss, down, all mdicatmg thdd the 

to peso symptoms iflone) t your 
rdl^Bus uten. A digital exai ^b. 
raSed this diagnosis, and wtpe- 
thescase has been clearljlb had* 
jxl inflammation of thrChthe 
,,nif, bow clearly has thicoaiti- 
tha eye, ulcerations of thijed ]x6 
iQ cervix uteri, when theyw ahd 
by the finger. ^Iie ex^^^d 
lo g;)andultf appiratgi Oi ^ 
lot^iuod %y this idstxu-j|41^ 
^tfaaily ^ a^dcm^T 
Of tnuah valualdiil 
110 diseasd da feaa 
io oomplaiotB ; pxwim 


externum 

uUrmt mucous membrane, 01 from both tlicsc 
surficcs, lb thtmernbram is con tmuous, being 
lofloi ted from tin uppar part oft cul d( sor ot the 
vagina dver the projecting cervix ut< 11 , pashing 
then tlnough the os into the cavity oi the utcrits, 
and 4,cxt( iiding up thi Fallcmiaii tubes 'ihe 
fei\i\ uteri IS iUso iurnishc a u ith A gl mdiilar 
apparatUH, the secretion iiom which, m a state ot 
health, IS jn i cry sp irmg quantity, and ifl scarcely 
dibtniguishabh except tlu fcmile be pregnant 
During an in ft amm it ory condition ot tins part, 
hovvc vei, a consicignblc quitkity oi secretion is 
]) 0 iu*<d ouU T.h( ihiicouH mcnibranO of the 
\agina is iificatcd or lijldcd, and this for the 
ibvious ])iiipoRO ot allowing it to bo sUrctchcd 
withuiitiisk of laecnti on during the pnR^age ot 
the child 111 labour tiow, the' whole ol t^s sur 
lut IS Ihickly^Studdcd with tolliiles, and, thcie- 
ion, when lA u state ot ginerd irritation and 
cxcitiment, the It ucoi rh(l»al flow is often tx- 
(CHsivo. Although the discharge is not'thc dis- 
euMc, but only a Hjmptom indicative of some 
moibid condition cither of pomembrape itself, 
or ot some lu ij^hbouf ing 2^*^^ yci con- 

tmumcoot the dram is suthcicnt to 2>Ft>duc0 a 
serious amount ot debih^tj, which must not oe 
overlooked in our treatment, notwithRtaudmg, os 
has been just noticed, it is not the ongmai dis- ^ 
ease >ou have h id, gentlemen, pmple omior- 
tunities of observing the feel previously idluded 
to, that the existence of Iciieowrhgcal disehurge 
iiidie lies no spccihc morbid coniAjition of the 
female genorltivc orjganfil', Imt is cemnaon tdmost, 
not to all . let me recall yout memo^ a few ! 
illustrative examples Ix| xhe^vanoup forins of 
vugijUbl mflammation, whether ai|^t0 or con- 
gestive, thex flow appetbrs, and under such 
Tumstauces is, to Jop regord'frd as a favourable 
sign, und ought W be onlpuragca, as it tends 
neatly to relieve the ^stended vagmal vessels. 
Agam, It is uniformly pfesont whofs mfiammatf®*^ 
attacks fho^lining membrane of the uterus | and, 
ol^ough this ^ affection 4^ characterized by 
symptoms pomtmg to the womb as its spechu 
locality, yet there is ^he same external sign — there 
is leucorahooal discharge , It is also present when 
tho uterus is displaced iVom its natural position, < 
as in prolapsus of that organ ; and also where 
mere is partial congestion m its posterior wall, 
which, by Its eniargement end iporeased wti At, 
produeasa e^itain axxmtoxtof ^retasvevii^ 1 a 
the diversified form d uArixw tteitem b 
early st^ts ^polypus, eitbeWtine er tbginalf i 
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in the conitructien 
maAw plai^rationB (I cannot^eay im- 
—Ihe many eminent 

ive i«av^ however, may be lo- 

■fiiitOToWeSa^^^oJ™*— conaxaUne 
ton M«a«xe nut'ihe ; the other compoaed of 
K wWttff blaJlM, so arranged that 

.TO tr«drtent,mdth.,^« 3 dTantageB of a Jmplo 
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Jxort time ^ii>ce 4 iet^t» ^to the va^, eo that its 
that may bd inoroaeodbi size, its state of 

Soci^y. . ^^ether inflamed or simply con- 


Jm fkximitiSp^ dhtinctly seen ; and m this 
PhamuuSiweiat w valuable' information is derived 
becix'acoomiftM^ ^ obtained by the tubular in- 
the stostiJOlKnow show you the two vanotids 
thdbimafMiS# sflesenbed. In giia box are 
[e^ubular specula of difterent sizes, 
I of Mr. Jenner, late of PcntotiviUe, 



It through the oa oxtemum. You will, probably, 
reoolleipt a case inBl^abeth’BWard, in which the 
ulceration extended dearly tliroughout the whole 
extent of an enlarged and thickened cervix, in* 
volving also the upper portion of the vagina; a 
small part ' only of this could have been seen 
througn a tubular speculum. 

The otto form ol instrument is free from all 
these objtttions ; I now show you what is always 
used by pys^f ; its Sire is moderate, compara- 
tively Bixml, composed of four blades and a 
handW, phich is removable at pleasure, and 
thereby /rendering it very portable. It is of 
Frepoh manufacture, imported by Mr. MilUkin, 
surgeon’ instrument-maker, who resides in the 
Str#n<Y ^ King's College. I mention his 
namo,iiScause 1 am not aware tliat it can be pro- 
cured lany where else: true, on instrument of 
similu mechanism if SG|ld by otlxcrs, but not to 
> be oGfiwed as regards its utility with the one 
nowphibited; onp is on elegant (if I may so 
the other a clumsy, instrument; one 
lueed and expanded without pain, the other 
pit of introduction ^and painful in expan- 
thi'sc diillcuUies arise from the increased 


of the itoniment, ivhich is altogether unne- 
lary. , 

ho tour blades of which the Bpeculum is corn- 
ed are so constructed "as to allow a certain 
Tee of overlapping, and are kept firmly togo- 
& by a sl^pder portion^of wood, having at one 
tremiry a wsry Bmooth wpdge-lilir process, and 
the, other a handle furnished with twq thin 
•ortlmis of stCcl, which together act as a spring ; 
ixTinstrumont, and enters the vagina fio rounded portion of wood you observe pro- 
^ of a wedge ; this piece of wood is, offleots^ beyond tho blades, rendering its intro- 
aoved after its complete introduction Jductioh easy to tho operator and painless to the 
" ‘ tlie spring preSses tho different blades 


It® ^yp® '^'® others of 

“* 4 ttu win observe that each is fur- 
juonicalplug of wood, made to fit a 
idle; this projects beyond, the ox* 


irAv aoveu aiLcr iLt» uuuniAui.c 

-w ..wa ''P“iy ""‘.S 'Tj 

afti'i'* •urrounding labia, is exposed atit 

' vW«<fi*i a p .fantenor extremity, the parts are *b( 
»£oSnonott«h- A" altorafton has been m 
finulh atoweoular speculum, whici, m my judgm* 
Stines (hit r*® seriotis objection ; I here show yoi 
Mleet(tito«* The Instrume^ i,b m,de ol Rf . 

'tim tiw »ig<»ith metallic foil, the whole covwedf r 

vlnttaK. Ih prepsratiDn ifemposed, fof the post ft, 
W r The mterij is 


wiadpticmolution of indlambber. The 
flftli trtldVde a higlfly reflecting ^rfacc, ^n» 
liira&ls Wntence is just this, that so 

thrown UWn the paxta exposed 
ssaiiSi'itoashali real ‘colour cannot be discoverda^d 
' ji ^w !S[h the ut^o-v^inol membrane nf be 

atanceS a biignt-ired appearance, yet, 


Hence of the pon<»t»ation the |ayBr 


con-' 

(light 

wted upon'U by this mirror (for &o,' i^t, it 
the noturaUy red colour is dcBtro|». and 
„ membrane is made to appear compjtjvely 
L and hehc^n eitor'is likely to b^d® /*} 
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closely together, so that the instrument is alto- 
gether of small %izc ; by pressing tho handles 
together the spring acts, the wooden portion to 
yf^ased, and when altogether removed the n6cc8- 
pry degree of dilatation is effected without difti- 
oulty. It has been supposed by those who have 
but little experience in tho use of the speculum, 
that for its effective employment a ccmsiderablo 
degree of indelicate exposure is required : nothing 
cau' be' more erroneous than such a notion ; not 
the slightest exposure is neMsgry, and as for 
indelicacy, there certainly is nor more in a specu- 
hir than in a digital examination, if conducts^ in 
a propOr manner, and probably not so much. 

Most of you hava many times seen the method 
of making these examinations, but, ns there may 
be soma present w'ho have not ava||^ themselves 
of the numerous opportunities afforded in this 
hospital, 1 shall now shortly describe it. 

Modo of Applying tha Speeuiutni^* — The female 
#hould be placed in bed, in thauapal obstetric 
position, that is to tty, on l^er left side, with tho 
knees a little elevated towards the chest; a 
digital examination is then to be mkdot in order 
to vnscottain the positiOsi of the os uteri, which 
toiU^ found differently placed in the pelvis ; it 
is sometimes found in the fore part, at others in 
the centre, but more frequently at the posterior 
part of the pelvis, Jiy this procedure any altera- 
tion in the size, &c., of the uterus will be disco- 
veredt|<and jtou wdl t];ien be ablcgto determine 
wlicther ah cXymiiM^n with the speculum is 
recmirclfl. If you in the affirmative, the 

instrument, hating ^den previously oiled, is 
to bo passod up the vpgina, and the Mados 
separated to the necessary extent, without th^ 
bedclothes being iq|sed iron the body of tho 
patient; the woodeiH ^lug also to bo re- 
moved; you then wrap, the sheet completely 
around tne instrument, bringing it under the 
thighs of the jiationt in such a manner that 
wl|;en the coverlid is itorned aside, nothing what- 
ever is visible except the open extremity of the 
speculum, near* to which a lighted taper is so 
placed as to throw the light upon *th.c ptgts'j 
required to be seen* An examination may be ' 
made wdth tho same freedom from exposure if 
the patient recline on te coach mthout bing uti* 
deeseed, the etnder-clothing, 'being wrapped 

around her, and ever|r .part 01 the b^y oovwred , . , 

before the extenu^ coyering bo heid andOf ^ ^ juanjed ttote borne 


will find it highly important to attend to what 
some may consider these little matters of deli- 
cacy ; if a patient have the necessity of making 
those investigations fairly explamed, and assured 
tliat tliere will not be the slightest exposure, she 
will rarely if ever refuse to submit. 1 havo had 
no difficulty in some hundreds of cases in which 
I have found it advisable to use the speculum. 
Having described to you different methods by 
which your information is obtained, im; me now 
direct your attention to tho consideration of the 
diseases in which leucorrhcsa is a prominent 
symptom ; and, in the first placg, I shall de- 
e^ibo what has been termed ** inflammatory 
leucorrhcna." By this term you will understand 
an increased discharge as the result of an inflam- 
matory condition of the mucous membrai^e of 
the vagina : this will present itself andcr two 
forms— first, activ^ or, secondly, passive or con- 
gestive, inflanima^on — tho former attended witli 
great pain, and it may be with much general 
constitutional disturbance ; tne latter unattended 
by such symptoms, and generally accompanied 
with a feeling of debility, and hence, without 
care, liable to be considered tho mere result of 
'^weakness.** Many cases we have seen together, 
in which the previous treatment had consisted 
in the exhibition of * astringent injections and 
stimulating tonics ; the use of the speculum dis- 
covered to us tho true condition of the parts, and 
tho disease has yielded to suitable remedies, not, 
howpver, suddenly, for where this stimulant 
treatment has been commenced too early the 
leucorrbooa is invariably of the most obstinate 
kind* 

Activs inflammation of the vaginal membrane, 
especially when extending over the greater por- 
tion of its surface, is Very readily recognised : 
there is pain along the course of the canal, some- 
times described us darting or throbbing, most 
frequently, however, of a hot, burning, or smart- 
ing character, greatly resembling that kind of 

S am so often felt at tlio extremity of the rectum 
uring and after the operation of drastic purga- 
tive. Should the urethral membrane participate 
in the iiitlummation, thero will be smarting and 
cutting pain during micturition ; if the lining of 
the bladder be also involved, there will be fre- 
quent and urgent calls to urinate. It is, how- 
ever, by no moans uncommon to have severe 
inflammation of the vagina without u similar 
affection of tlie urinary passages. A distressing 
sensation of bearing down is often complained oi, 
although an examination detects no prolapsus of 
the uterus ; tins is caused by a heightened state 
of sensibikty of the upper part of the canal, 
which then teds the natural degree of pressure 
of that portion oi the cervi^i uteri which projects 
into it, and to wliich, under a healthy condition 
of the ports, the vagina is insensible. Witliout 
careful cx|ptinatioh this symptom might induce 
a belief th« prolapsus existed ; shoidd there be 
a partial deset nt of the womb, the uneasy sensa- 
tion will be increased. I'ho vaginal discharge 
varies both in (luolity and in quantity— some- 
times it is sparing, at others copious ; it may be 
thick wd glutinous, or thin and highly irritating 
td the parts over which! inflows, or it may assume 
a DLUco-puTulent character. Lcuconhcea, tho 
result of acute inflammation, sometimes produces 
discharge of a similar character from the x^ale 
organ; and, under such circumstances, it is 
difficult, without an accurate knowledge of tho 
character of the individuals, to distinguish it 
from gonorrhesB. I have met with one case 
where superficial uloeratibn of the glans penis 
was produced from the same cause, whic^how- 
ever, speedily healed under the appUcatton of a 
lotion composed of a weak solution of sulphate of 
xinc. In inflammation of the vagina, a digital 
examination is always attended with pain, mid 
tho extent of suriice rendered painful to the 
touoh will detorOiine the extent of the inflomiMM 
tion. If the speculum bd' used, the membrane 
presents qither a vividly bright red colour, oi a 
more dxuiJty crimson hue, according to the d|||vee 
of aotivito of the disease. In ututoxied towm 
the speculum cannot be so eas&y introduced 
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dren ; fortunately it is but Beldom roqiiircd in the 
former, oa the probability is strimg that Biini)lc 
inflammation exists, whereas in tho latter, struc- 
tural changes of the cervix uteri are very fre- 
quently met with, where there has been protracted 
loucorrhmal discharge. Tho mombrniio soiih*. 
times presents a granular appearance, which 
varies in extent, and very closely resembles in 
its aspect that condition of the lining of tho 
eyelid which is termed “ granular conjunctiva,'' 
and whidh you know to be caused by acute con- 
junctivitis. 

I have lately directed your attention to« one 
of my patien^ji in Ann's Wart!, where this state 
of the vaginal membrane existed; this female 
suffered severely for a long time with heat ahd 
burning pain along tho whole course of the pas- 
sage ; there has been but little discharge, and 
this has firobably increased her distress. Her 
general health has somewhaj; suffered from the 
long continuance of her disease, which is not yet 
completely subdued, althougii she has now been 
midcr care for many weeks. 

Vaginal inflammation terminates eitht'r in 
what is called resolution, which simply means a 
return to the healthy action of tho part, the tur- 
gidity of the vessels gradually subsiding ; or in 
superficial ulceration, this being in many eases 
a mere erosion of a greater or less extent, a»d ap- 
pears as if the membrane had been cleanly cliHSoeted 
off by tho knife of the anatomist. Myintentioii in 
the present lecture is not, lioweVer, to eonsidcr 
the consequences of inflammation, but rather to 
direct your attention to the more simple form, 
whine irdlammationland nothing else exists; and, 
having desciibed to you its chajactcnstic symp- 
toms, let us now proceed to the treatment, which 
IS 8im])lG enough, and e/iiiHists in the employ- 
ment of moderately antfidilogistic remedies to an 
extent corresponding xvith tho severity of the dis- 
ease on tho one hand, and the state of the general 
eonstihition on the other. Should the inflamma- 
tion be active, and the female's eonstitntion full 
and plethoric, blood may be removed from the 
arm wi‘h advantage, and some medicines of a 
depressing character exhibited, such as antini. 
potassio tart , digitalis, nitiate o( potash, and tin* 
like. I am rather fond of tbe.lattei reined) , and 
usually combine It with some snliiw* puigative ol 
moderate strenglh. In the use of laxatives care 
should be taken not to selec. l those of dr.mtie 
kind, as they are apt to increase the irritation. 
The diet is to be sparing, and the feeurnbent po-» 
sitiou sliietly acyiered to. In most casesgener.il 
bloodletting is not lequired ; the application of 
eight or ten leeclies will ansivei ^eveiy purpose. 

Ill the early stage mi injeetion of wtinii watiu, 
or warm elococtioii of poppies, sliould be as- 
hiduouslv employed ; these applications act 
bcnclicially in a twofold manner — 1, by washing 
away the irritating discharge ; and 2t by acting 
as a foAicntaticm, they assist in dinipiishing in- 
flammatory action. Sometimes you will find that 
decidedly cold applications produce a feeling of 
greater comfort, and then the liquid should be 
introduced cold. When, however, the discharge 
is in sparing quantity, us in some cases of in- 
tense intlanimalion, cold is inadmissible.^ 

When the active symptoms have been sub- 
dued — and this will be inuicntod by subsidence of 
pain and the absence of febrile symiitoins—should 
the discharge cunlinu&, mild tonii's may bo ad- J 
miniatered and slightly astringent injeetions cni<|, 
ployed, consisting of a solution of alum, sulphate 
of Jtinc, or nitrate of silver : tho latter was highly 
extolled by the late Dr. Jewel! ; this application 
is most Serviceable in very chronic casts. 

Sfib-€tcutB or ConyeHive Ii^mmatory Lbucot^ 
This form of the disease is marked by the 
presence of most of the symptoms already de- 
scribed, but in a less severe degree ; there 
neither sosmuchpein nor heat, the discharge loss 
irritating, and little or ir> constitutional dis- 
turbance. When riic pmrt is. examined, there 
^111 be found to bi^a highly- injected condition 
of the vaginal membrane, its colpu^ being dark 
red or crimson. When I say there may be no 
constitutional symptoms, 1 mean none qi an 
tively inflammatory ohaKaoter)i Inhere Is taiy 


commonly a state of general debility combined 
with this condition of tho parts locally ; without 
careful examination, thorefioro, you might treat 
the case as one of leucorrhosa from ** weakness," 
and by so doing aggravate the original diaoaso. 
The troatmeut consists in the removal of the 
local congestion by occasionally applying four 
or six leeches witlim the vulva, and the frequent 
use of a cold-water injection, to be succeeded by 
a moderately astringent one after the inflamma- 
tory symptoms have bean subdued. 

In this form of Icucorrhma a solution of argent, 
nit., in the proportion of from three to five grains 
dissolved in an ounce of distilled water, is a 
very effective application. 

Whenever this remedy is employed, tlie pa- 
tient should bo informed of its property of 
blackening )icr clotheH, if allowed to drop upon 
them, in order that she may be more than ordl«* 
narily cautious in its use. ^ 

Wliorc' the membrane is partially elevated, and 
presents the granular nppearanco already ‘de- 
scribi'd, it should be gently rubbed with a stick 
of solid caustic. As there is fiequcntly in these 
cases a tendency to" prolapsus, the recumbent 
position ought to beT' observed. With regard to 
internal remedies, no specific rules can be 
laid down, as they nliiSt bo varied suit the 
state of the patient s gcnernl heslth ; mgenoial, 
however, mild laxatives, followed by th(* ad- 
ministration of decoct, sar/^i' compOS., wdll be 
found servieeuble. Tliese easi's are often «x- 
treniely tediou*- ; be cautions, tlureforc, and do 
not promine a speedy i urc. 

We must, genlleiiicu, nOw ronifiude, reserving 
until a lutiire occasion the eousidcration of 
various other forms of disinise indicated by a 
leucorrha’al flow. 
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jjernin XKIX. 

(riontinurd fion» payo 181.) 

(f r.NTLT Mi.N,— In my last lecture I described 
the symptoniK and tieatmont ol di'^oiders oc- 
casioned by tho bites of rabid, animals. 1 now 
invite your attention to those follow mg the hues 
of poisonous ai^akes. The effects of the bites of 
snakes of tlio most poisonous kind wc have in 
England, or indcod in Europe, little opportunity 
of observing. The udder or viper is, however, 
common in many parts of this country, aud many 
accidents nccjir through itH bites ; though in 
adults the bite of one of fheso reptiles is seldom 
attended with fatal consequences, yot they are 
sufficiently venomous occsasfbnally to cause the 
death of children. You know that tho poison ot 
a viper is contained in capsuljip at the root of two 
moveable fangs in the upper jaw, which, when 
tfie animal bites, are directed downwards, and 
the poison, |Whicii is a transparent yellow lluid, 
is thtne comjiresscd oiitjrf th^oison cysts and 
passes along the groovoSp tfic fang<?^ into the 
wound. Wlien thi^ anill^S is quiet, tho fangs are 
turifed backwards ; but if il bo excited they arc 
instantly projected, and i^iton exudes from them 
into the bite. I l^vc sold it is nut usually fatal 
to adults ; yet I have r(^ of throe cases which 
grown persons oEed of bites from vipers ; 
they were most likely Jn a bad state of ge- 
neral health at the period w'hen they toccived 
the injury. It is generally admitted that the in- 
jury irom bites of thpso snakes is iii]pTo{>ortion 
to the size of the aniB^al bitteiu Thctr poison is 
most active in those seasons when tho wifeuther 
is hot, and when circumstances />ccur to promote 
its rapid transmission through the Uood, . as 
when the bite, &c., is iMoeivod thtbughti vein d!t 
in a part aeak the circulation* The poUpn is 
especially energetio in. thO pvocareatite season. 


Of course somethijM depends on the strength 
with Vhich tho make the incision into 
which the poison is JBFub^I the size of the reptile* 
also thcliumbcr of its blMland tho quantity of 
poison at the time lying inSto capsules, all go to 
afii'ct th(' degree of its inmleiice* The bites of 
the inobt dangerous snskesf ^ not always cause 
death, the indisposition being in some cases vm 
slight. In the tliinly peopled SotAh 

America, people are often biUeii by irery poi- 
sonous snakes, and some die dhectlyi others are 
only slightly indisposed ; and variety must 
only be accounted for by suppoaing that m the 
latter caso there was not much ppis0a intkp 
vesicle#t the time of the bite, 

Tho diffcienco in the activity of the pol^cm of 
mere venomous snakes and that ff rabid anfaisalu * 
is very astonishing ; indeed, such is the rapidity 
with whiph disease is extended and deatl^ takee 
place, that lyany distinguished physiologiste and 
pathologists can hardly believe that the eflbetsef 
tlie former are owing to absorption. The efleota 
of tlin bite of venomous snakes foHpw greet 
rapidity. ‘ 

In the part which has been blltcrv by on adder 
there is acute burning pain, which in a very 
short time is felt over tho entire limb, so that, if 
t]io bitc^ukes place in the hand, tho aim to 
the shoulder is affected, and very oftdh afleats 
the iiitcrnfll organs ; a livhl discoloration of the 
skin follows. This swelling is bwing to the 
oirasioii of serum in tlic cellular timue, and in 
many cases tho appearance of the skin is mottled; 
in otlier jL'ases it has tm ecchymosed appearance, 
and vesicles also form. If the patient lives long^ 
itnd the case is destined to end iato^ly, dbAcesses 
come on, and in addition gangrene takes place 
in the oellulur tissue. The constitutional symp- 
toms are also quick in their appearance ; very 
oftm the patient is seized with yertigo, 
with sickness, great weakness, 'deproMion, 
faintness, synenpe ; small, quick, nrregular 
pulse ; cold sweats, vomiting ot bilious matter, 
dimness of sight, a yellow ti^e of the ekin, and 
low spirits. 

In many instances the patient is brought into 
a state resembling intoxication, and staggers 
about. This was shown in ajromarkable case, 
where a iiuin was bitten by a rattlesnake in this 
country, the particulars of which I shall pre- 
Hciiily narrate. 

What is the treatment to bo adopted in ease of 
the bite of a venomous snake ? The bite of an adder 
is not buillclently dangerous to justify the same 
expedients which should be resorted to in cases 
whero the wound has been inflicted by a more 
venomous reptile. 'I^e first indication presented 
is to prevent the entrance of the poison into the 
syncm. But how do this ? Would you cut out 
the bitten, part ? Nut, I think, in the bite of an 
adder. Then shall we destroy the part by oailstic 
pr with a red-hot poker ? I knew a rich genlle- 
nuin who was going round his park one day« and, 
happening to be, bitten by an adder, came home, 

|, and,* having made the poker red-hot, he burnt 
out tho part and it recovered ; but this would by 
many be considered a rather severe way of deal- 
ing With ihp bite of a viper. Would you apply a 
hgailure round thc^ part, to retard the entrance of 
the poison into the system ? That, I think, would 
a very rational proceeding. The cupping-glass 
should also be applied, to druw' the poison out of 
the wound, and, whore practicable, suction should 
be Used. Huctioii is the most ancient mode of 
dgnliug with poisoned wounds, and one which is 
most likely to do godd. After you have used the 
pupiflhg-g'ass, there is -no objection to your 
to1acin^.<a lig^iture or toiirniquct lour^ tho 
Ut was fptihd by Sk, David Bari^, in sonie expo- 
riiflltiits which he on^ animals whi^ had* 
T)e^ bitteiv by v^ers, that' those 'to which the ' 
cupping-glasses wcfe applied suffered no eon^ti'■ 
tutional dsAmgemehto the poison produced uo 
Convulsions ; though Jt is true the ehd 

dogs to whioh no cupping-glass wg^Blted 
not die, yet, they saifi^cd very V it 

i wei;e one of the more dangerous siiali^^c|4ihp 
surgeon is called immediately, you shpi^Mpk^^ 
tiie "cupping-glabi al|iecwiurds oat (he 
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bhten pftfti $ apply the cupping-glaBS again, and 
then ti^ to aeal up the mouths of the yeasels 
hermetlca^ by applying a strong causti^ or the 
cautery* Such i»u general outline of tne treat- 
ment you ahould omploy ^vhere you have to deal 
‘with &e bites of snakes. Some of these remedies 
you oould not adopt the bite of an adder, as 
thf^ would be unnecessarily seyero. Some local 
ara^ations were supposed to haya a specific 
owacy in rendering the poison inert, as the liq. 
ammoniac, oUye oil, eau de luce, 'sulphuric and 
nitric acids, &c. ; they are now disregarded. 
Of the medicines which have been given to Coun- 
teract the coipititutional effects of poison absorbed 
into the system there are several yarietie(||N.-the 
oau de luce is a well* known remedy, also the 
liquor ammdnia,cind also opium ; but arsenic has 
been found of the most general utility, jmd de- 
serves more praise, perhaps, than any ^Wch has 
been tried, and has been sucoeasfUl indcom^aot- 
ing the operation of the poison of snakes, when 
every other moans had failed. Ammonia and 
eaurde luce (which is a conAdnation of ammonia 
withn small prop^tion of amber, and therefore 
resembles the spa* ammon. suceinatus) may be 
useful in combating some of tho symptoms, as 
syncope and depression of the vital powers ; and 
probably ft was this circumstance which main- 
tained it fbr cpfiie time in estimation as a specific, 
but it haa no title to this character, there is u 
kind of uerpent in South America, called the 
coluber ckrinatus, one of which had bitten some 
soldiers of the 68th Kegiment, stationed at St. 
Lucia, in the West Indies. Mr. Ireland, who 
was ths surgeon to the 60th, having informed 
himsdf of the circumstances and treatment of 
these cases, and finding that the men had all 
died in a very short time, resolved to make an 
ea^riment with arBcnic, which ho had heard 
recommended by M. Chovalier. To soldiers who 
had been bitten he gave every half hour one grain 
of oadde of arsenic, and administered a purgative 
clyster, and when griping and purgmg com- 
menced, ctiacontinued arsenic ; in every case his 
patient recovered. 1 mentioned a case which j 
happened in London, where a man was bitten 
by a rattlesnake. This snake was exhibited 
in public in Piccadilly, and a carpenter went 
in the crowd to sec it. Perceiving that it 
lay very quietly, he put his rule in to ex- 
cite it, and in doing so the rule dropped. 
The reptile, too sagacious to attack the rul^, 
remain^ perfectly quiet; but when the man, 
gathering confidence, put his hand to take the 
rule, it £irtod its fangs into the thumb and iorc- 
fijdger. There wore two wounds on the back of 
the first phalanx of the thumb, and one on tho 
forefinger. The man left the exhibition to ^o 
home, but was attacked with vertigo, and became 
like a person intoxicated. Some persons who 
sow him took him into what is called a doctor’s 
ohop, and in the evidence given before the coro- 
ner he was described as resembling, in his 
ai^earanco and behaviour, a man in u state of 
intoxication. In the course of ten hours the 
whole limb was swelled to an immense size, up 
to the axilla, and the limb was yeiy much disco- 
loured and exceedingly cold. Iho cose )vas 
immediatoly brought under thb notice of 'the 
surgeons at tho west end of th^ town, and at St. 
George’s Hospital he received great attention. 
Keacnon took place, and the puhe was quicker, 
and the man recovered his intellectual functions, 
and he lived till the eighteenth day, when ho 
sunk. In tho course of this case there was 
sloughing of the cellular tissue about the thumb 
and m the vein at different points, and not in the 
whole limb« There was also an abscess formed 
on tlfe outside of the elbow. The swell^g 
extended from the axilla Mown the side, 
extravasation of blood in theJoins, gWing them 
a mottled appearance. The temperi^ure of the 
body rose as reaction came on, and patient 
became to fainting ; vosicatiw appeared, 

and the ^Besses and sloughing lynich 1 have 
describeAPKnt on till he died. Tho original 
bites had before that time healed, and upon 
dissection no morbid daneeroouM be recognised, 
excepting the mischief am. At somO^ 


periods hopes were entertained of rDOor8err/<^'^ 
It is to be regretted that in this case oiseiiid 
not tried. 

The pricks and cuts received* in disB^bttOU Wr 
generally considered as poisoned. yiroqms; ikVf, 
character is, however, denied to* them 
The consequences by which they are ibllowedi axb 
ascribed to the introduction of a poikdhetto or 
deleterious principle into the part, it is noticed, 
that they ore remarkably frequent when tho fingers 
or hands are woujidcd, though butHu^he slightest 
manlier, in tho examination of persons who die 
of certain diseases, as peritonitis, and especially 
in the examination of women who have died of 
puerperal fever, uterine phlebitis, &c. It is also 
observed that pricks received after opening 
recent bodies arc much more dangerous than 
when putrefaction of the body has farther ad- 
vanced ; a fact you would not, probably, expect 
to find. At the samq time we must remember, 
on the other hand, that we do see, in certain 
constitutions, serious consequences following cuts 
and pricks, when the suspicion of tho intro- 
duction of any infeetious matter cannot bd enter- 
tained. I have seen dangerous consequences 
follow, when the instrument has been very clean 
and the wound very slight. The general indis- 
position a\po generally bears a relation to the 
local mischief: another ground on which the non- 
poisonous character of thoSjD wounds might be 
maintained. But, notwithstanding the great 
number of pricks and cuts which are received I 
every season in dissection in London, the in- | 
stanocs in which any severe effeets are produced 
oil the constitution are in reality very few. In 
this scljiool I remember only one cose during 
fifteen yoais, although we have had frequent 
instances of pricks and cuts. > 

It may be said that it is an argument afljUinst 
their being considered poisonous, that thb effects 
are diversined in different cases. In one instance 
a amidl pustule forms, which in a few days goes 
away; in another case a tumour forms, which 
lasts a long while ; in other cases an erysipelatous 
inflammation appears, which wanders about the 
hand, sometimes ^remaining after the healing of 
the wound. Sometimes the inflammation runs 
up the superficial absorbents, and the glands of 
tho axilla swell, accompanied ^ great constitu- 
tional disturbance. You see these state- 

ments that the ill effeets of pricks and cuts 8h(iw 
themselves a "tljaricty of ways. I should say 
that cuts are less dangerous than punctures, and 
a cut which bleeds freely is seldom followed by 
constitutional symptoms, which favours that 
view which regards them as poisoned wounds, 
for it is concluded that the opening gives tho 
outlet. With respect to the constitutional dis- 
turbance, the patient, in severt^cases, is attacked 
with shivering and vomiting, with headache, 
and the face has an anxious look. At first the 
tongue is covered with wjiite fur, and the pulse 
is full ; but presently the patient gets into the 
typhoid state, tho pql^e become weak, the bowels 
discharge a black motley dclirittm comes on, and 
the patient sinks. 

With respoct to the treatment of dissection 
cuts and punctures, I think the best plan is to 
wash the parts well with warm water, and after- 
wards take a piece of nitrate of silver scraped to 
a point, with whu;h tkia plsrt is to be touched, 
and caver it u]> with aH^ong evaporating lotion. 
Since this plan has bfOn followed we have not 
had any bud results from dissection wounds, 
though many cases have occurred. 

As different views are entertained of the nature 
and character of these dexlligomonts, so a variety 
of treatments have been ‘ recommended. Thus 
the party which believe^them to be due to the 
presence of a virulent ma^er, propose the appli- 
cation of nitrate of silver, caustic potash, nitric 
acid, &c., to the |>uuoturo or cut, and recommend 
a generous diet, with tonics, wine, and cordials, 
keeping the bowels gently open with a]Arients. 
Others, doubting the existence of any such {>oi- 
sun, trust to antiphlogiatlc treatny^xU, applying 
cold lotions locally, discharging the matter uarly, 
employing copious venesection, purffatiyos, he. 
The advice 1 have givon above la auch aa 1 hate 


I aShahys given to students, and hitherto with 
success. 

j^»With respect to general treatment, I think 
antiphlogistic treatment should be pre- 
ijArre^; but that when phlegmonous erysipelas, 
qr diffuse inflammation of the cellular tissue, or 
abkeosses, come on, the case should be treated 
^ ncc^rdiufi; to the rules already laid down for such 
* disorders. 'Iho greater number of instances 
occur in the spring of tho year, when gentlemen, 
/rom ' loftg fatigue and close application % study ^ 
ore in a s|ate of constitution «peculiarly sus- 
Goptiblo of injury. . 

’ --- ■ -i. ■ ■ «* 

cjfiitNICAL LECTURES ON THE GRAVITY 
AND TREATMENT OF FRACTURES 
AND WOUNDS BY FIREARMS. ^ 

By M. VELPEAU. • 

^ - 

HOSPITAL GANOaBNB. * 

Gbntli'.mbn,— D uring the last eight days the 
state of our wounded has been in general un- 
favourable : throe or four of them have been at- 
tacked with purulent infection ; in others, 
without any other important symptom, you might, 
ncverthelcBs, see that the wounds had become 
pale, and that they did nut furnish more than 
serous and ill-conditioned pus ; two patients, 
moreover, arc affected with hospital gannene. 

This disease, gentlemen, is such a singiuar com- 
plication, that we arc not yet able to give it a 
suitable name ; it is a sort of humid gangrene* 
(ituTishot wounds which become affected with 
this disease alter their appearance and assume 
„an ash-ooloured hue, as if a layer of foreigm 
matter had been deposited upon their surface ; % 
the same time the pus logos its usual character^ 
istics, becoming sanious and diminishtn III 
quantity. The disease advances so rapid^J^ <thelk 
from the commencement little can be doile*i 

Hospital gangrene is sometimes epicA'iimc, at 
other times sporadic. The French surgeens who 
have studied it most carefully ore PoAtot and 
Diissossois M. Bluckarder, a 'Fiench sur- 
geon, noticed it as an epidemic in*f^pain. Ha 
thought that it showed itself as a vesicle of a 
greyish cdlour, scmi-tjransparcnt,' which broke 
and cuinmunicptod with tlie adjacent parts, and 
formed thus a crust whiol^ attacked the whole 
wound, r ^Whatever may be the focus from which 
it proceeds, where horaital gangrene shows 
itselt in a wouifd, this wotmd immediately puts on 
a greyish appearance ; it exudes* a greyish pul- 
taeeouB matter of nauseous smell ; the stump 
or the edges of^he wound become puffy, pre- 
senting a ffhbby appearance, arid are painful 
and tnrobbing. Ine reaction is sometimes 
rapid; pulse frequent, irregular, and almost 
always weak. Tho patients become prostrated 
and adynatfiic. All these symptoms are declared 
in the space of twenty-four hours. The diseasd 
advances rapidly, and goes through all its 
stages in eight or ten days. It involves bot|i 
the superficiul and deep-seated tissues, and 
tends quickly to the bone, which it denudes andjA 
affects with necrosis ; very frequently death ra^ 
pidly supervenes. In more favourable cases, it ap- 
pears and attacks successively the surfhee of thp 
tissues, , without extending to the more deeiH 
seated structures ; it transmrms integutrienti 
into a putrilagCf which is* speedily defined by ft 
led circle, and which diseased tissues are eyent* 
uuUy removed by the process of diminatioA. 
Hospital gangrene is generally epidemic, yet it 
is (Sometimes sporadic. The causes are Uttli 
understood ; it has been attributed to crow^Mi 
to want of cleanliness, to poor living, or tfit 
negloct of hygienic medical rules. But ncme Of 
these causes will account for its existence in twb’ 
of our patients. Our first case occurred in a 
female, yet young, of cleanly habits, who haA 
suffered amputation If the breast. The tvotn^ 
had gone on favourably, an^ was nearly heale&‘ 
when it was attacked with gann-^e. Only two 
wounded persons had been admitted into thO 
female ward, which was well ventilated, i{j4^ 
cious, and Mi which vrese many bods not eew 
,pied. We oannot^ therefore, attribute m 
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occurrence of this disease to An OTerdrowded 
state of the place. The second case shqwed 
itself in a man, lying in bed No. 19, in tlio Salfe 
HaintfVierge. Ho had undergone, eight daj^ 
previously, amputation near the malleolus of tno 
leg, in consequence of a comminuted fracture nf 
the tarsal bones, from a ball which had traversed 
the foot. Ho was about the same height as thet 
female, and was in every respect in exocllent 
condition. From clinical observations in therfe two 
cases we are led to infer that the causes of 
hospital gtftigrono are as yet but little understood. 
Most surgeons think it contagious, was 

the opinion of Pontot, of Hussossois, and,^ of 
Bluckarder, ai^ with them I a'greo. But, sup- 
posing that hospital gangrene is contagious, like 
f^yphilis and variola, what produced it in t^l 
£rst instance ? This, gentlemen, is a difficulty 
of general etiology which exists in all contagious 
afiections, and which we are unable to solve. I 
think, therefore, tliat hospital^ ganpeno is con- 
tagious, -und that it communicates itself by con- 
tact. It has been noticed in*a wound the next 
day after it has been touched by a sponge or a 
portion of the surgical appliances whiclihad been 
used with a patient affected with gangrene. 
Surgeons who think that it is not contagious say, 
in support of their opinion, that it is eiiidomic, 
fioeing that it shows itself in the hospital in 
many wounded persons at\he same time. But, 
gentlemen, it is experience that proves incon- 
testably the contagious nature of this disease. 
Place in contact with a wound in a perfect state 
of cicatrization a little matter taken from another 
wound affected with gangrene, and you will see 
in a few hours the wound eliangc its appearance 
and assume all tho characteristics of hospital 
gangrene. i 

Once the principle of cpntagion is admitted, 
an interesting question* prcHcuts itself for con- 
siddratiou. AVhat is the contagious principle— 
what is its nature ? Hero, gentlemen, we shall find 
a vnrioly of opinions. Some pretend that it is 
the acict principle in fermentation. Others main- 
tain that It is a contagious principle belonging to 
the organic kingdom. It was in 1811 that this 
opinion was first promulgated. But what is this 
organic principle ? Does it appear, as certain 
authors would have us suppose, in the vegetable 
kingdom? And in this ease is it a fungus or 
some other cryptogumous vegetable ? Does it 
appear, on the contrary, in tho animal kiinrdom ; 
ana, if bo, is it a microscopical insect T This 
question has been lately studied,# but without, 
yielding satisfactory results. For my part, 1 am 
led to think that they are certain mici^scopical 
animalcules that produce hospital gangrene. We 
are surrounded by innumerable icings so small 
that the microseopc alone can take cognizance of 
them. Myriads of I'liese exist in creation. Is 
it, then, a matter of surprise that lliesc should 
deposit on certain parts of our bodies genus 
which are productive of unhealthy action r 
The physical world as well as tiie moral 
presents an incessant struggle for existence 
between the evil and the good, between the 
small and tho great. You sec tho cancerous 
molecule which deposits itself on our organs : 
this is at first an atom, inapprcciablo to the 
senses ; but very sootfit increases, and, destroy - 
ing all that it touches, eventually substitutes 
itself for the very tissues which it seems have 
devoured. You see, Again, maggots produced 
withetut our knowing how on the surface uf«{j 
a deAd body, and they multiply themselves 
almost ad so that they annihilate the 

flubatanoe. Why may not this mso produce hos- 
pitai^gangrene ? Why this pultaceous putrila^p- 
noua matter that deposits itself in a thick stratum 
without preliminary or concomitant inflammation 
of the surface of wounds— why should it be re- 
placed by the microsoopical animalcules ? Thii^ 
baa been ti thing impossible to discover ; but, 
whateve|?bo its native, v^hether vegetable or 
unimahll ii not thO less a manifestation of the 
granflili^ which witU that everywhere the ele- 
ments sthiggle with each other, an^that every- 
wtoe deaSi is opposed to life. 

The progi>o|||B of hoipital ^gx^e u very 


it disorganizes vapidly all 
i .K bofoos in contact; it is sure to 
prpVflittbJ if "'the is not successful in 

tppioal applications that it must be 
bepusd^'in the first insta^.icc, tlio diseuse 
^ Wal. A great number of things 

hav^Xqi^exJtollbd as remedies against this dLs- 
phorcodl 4md bark, in pow'dcr, have 
beeij^'j^iTIplDyed witli success, ^and also the vcgc- 
, tablb and^ mineral acids ; yet in certain cases, in 
6f the mostjjcncrgetic treatment, the disease 
win ebiitinucj to advance, and in a short time 
produce death. I will here mlmtion my dwn 
mode treatment. I prefer the vegetable acids 
to the charcoal and bark, and even lo alum. 
A favourite remedy v*^ith me is the citric acid, 
more or less conccntratc'd according to th(^ serious 
nature of the case. Tims, in tlie case of the 
patient No. 49, 1 caused the drcbaings to be 
soaked in the following sohition : — Arid citric, 
10 grammes ; u({U!n, oO gTAmmes. Under this 
treatment the jialient has been remarkably 
benefited; already llio whole of the mortified 
parts have become detaclied, and the wound 
looks florid and active. This is also the cose 
with the female I have referred to in tlie former 
part of this lecture. If this remedy does not 
Huflice, 1 cauterize tlie w’liole wound, ns l )upuytren 
recommends, with tlic acid nitrate of fnercury ; 
if tho grey pultaceous layi'r has a considerable 
thickness, I do not iK'sitate employing the actual 
cautery. These clifiereni local applications must 
be jiccompanicd with a general usi*- of tonics. 
Amputation should be Tcseivcd fo? cases where 
the prcc(Mling means hav(j not been able to check 
the progri'SH of the disease. 

I'liLnaMOMous infiamm avion and rrui;LKNT 
INVILTKATTON. 

Gunshot wounds are generally deeper than 
other wounds ; they are, in eonsetiucnce, fol- 
lowed more frcqui’ntly by deep-seated inflam- 
mation and i>urulent infiltration. 

Coiiserjuitive inflammation of gunshot wounds 
is of two kinds — 1. Jt is limited to tho track of 
tho ball, and in this ease it is not formidable ; 
tliis is also a necessary inflammation. 2. It ex- 
tends to the neighbouring parts. If the w'ouiid 
dot's not penetrattj^ into the deep-seated aponeu- 
rotic tissues it remains superficial, and this j 
IS discovered according as the tissues arc 
more or less loose. But if a ball traverses 
diff'oront parts of the limb the inflammation po- | 
nctrates the sheaths between the muscles ; it ni- 
siuuatcM itself amongsl the muscles, and advances ' 
even to their insertions, denuding the bone, and 
causing either necrosis or caries. If it occupies 
the whole extent and depth of the limb it gene- 
rally produces the death ol the patient. 

Tliese deei»- seated diffused phlegmons are 

one of tlic most frequent and, at the same time, 
most serious complications of gunshot wounds. 
They are dangerous — 1. Because of the general 
reaction wliicli they exciti^ — reaction that some- 
times ivS sufficient to produce death. 2. Because 
of tho suppuration that is produced, the abund- 
ance of which otteiitimes exhausts the organism. 
3. They are dangerous, besifles, by the propaga- 
tion of tho mflammiition, which may extend to 
tho lymphatics and veins, and become thus a 
source of purulent infeo^ljp. 4. They may in- 
duce neci osis of tho bott^ and expose in •con- 
sequence tho patients to the dangers of resection 
or of amputation. 6. In cases whore tho cure has 
been delayed, the muscular sheaths and the 
synovial membranes Iqse their elasticity ; all 
these parts adhere tojbthor, so that the least 
movements arc difficult and painful. 

These are, gentlemra,the principal secondary 
complications df gunshot wounds to which I de- 
sire to direct your attention ; and tlfese are the 
general considemtions that I have to propound 
to you en the gravity A^d treatment of these 
wounds, that the great events which have token 
place under your oyes you may be permitted to 
study and to follow iq all the varieties and In 
the phases whkh ^ley may present. 


ORIQINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 

THK PireSIOGNOMY OF T)TS1 :aseS OH 
SEMEIOTICS IN THEIK ASSIMILATIVE 
CHABiVCrEKS. 

By GKOlWiI-: COUFE (Authorof “ A Popular Treatwo on 
the Kidnoy,*’ See.}, of the Middlesex IJuapiul. 

(Continued from 168.) 

'fo carry on the similitude one step furthgr 
w'c will suppose, that innumerable offshoots are 
scon from the threads that surround tho peas, 
and that these plunge into the bodies of the 
peas, and there anastomose and mingle together. 
The scarlet and the blue are noticed to verge to- 
wards j9ic centre of the pea, or thew black pin, 
whilst tile niimorous meshes that the yellow and 
tlic blu(‘ threads form seem to compose the 
bulk of th(' pea. This icpre8entafion,*tIicn, sots 
forth the an!it(»niicnl fact, that the hepatic artery, 
after nourishing the lobule, enters into the 
lobular ])lcxiA of prirtal veins ; whilst the portal 
vein, uite/ anastomosing with the capillaries of 
the biliary duets, is lost in the eentral, lobular, 
or liepatic vein. This is the hepatic terrniuatidn 
of the jiurtal vein ; but wdiere i-^ its trunk } and 
wliere is its origin ? 'riiere is no other vessel in 
the human body made uj) like tliis. It represents a 
double %i. Its trunk is iti its centre, and its 
two arms or extremities arc spread o^er two 
BcricH of viscera. There is au hepatic arm w^hich 
secretes bile, uTid there is an intestinal arm 
which absoibs the elements of bile. 9 he hepatic 
lobules and the intestinal follicles are tho ulti- 
mate terminations of this singular vessel. The 
radii qf a circle and a central stem represent 
this anatomical structure exactly ; thus : — 
Hepatic Arm. 



Intpfltiuttl Arm. 

It can be very readily understood, that since 
the largo hepqtic veins are so immediately ad- 
joining the right si^e of the heart, and the 
curfent of venous blood Irom the liver is bo 
direct in its course to the heart, tlmt any de- 
viation of Btriietiire in the latti'r organ — euch as 
dilatation of its cavities, thickening of its walls, 
or Btiifening and irregulonty of its valves— will 
tlirow the venous hepatic system more or less 
into disorder. The first effect of such irregu- 
larity is, doubtless, congcstiou, in other words, a 
delay of the blood in its course from llio liver to 
the heart. How does this affect the former 
viscus? Why, surely, the delay will, if not 
speedily removed, give rise to a further slug- 
gishness in the cirimlation of the lobular venous 
plexus; these tortuous little mc&hcs loinain per- 
manently swelled, that is, they are never /airly 
emptied of their contents, because of the delay 
higher up. W^ell, then, as soon os this lobular 
congestion is established, I cannot see how wo 
are to expect that the liver should perform Ml its 
important functions in due order. The biliary 
ducts intimately anastomose with* this* lo- 
bnlir plexus, and thtp'efore we do not wonder* 
that bile flows torpidly, the bowels are 
costive, tho appetilb capricious, tho rest dis- 
turbei}, the heart intermitting, the mental and 
bodily powers depressed, and tlie urine highly 
loaded, soasto be known as ** hepatic Thu 

state of things is allowed to go on, in thslpigo mass 
of those pauents who arc the applicants f0r ad- 
xnlssion here, without any adyico being eottght 
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for ; employment and wages are to them moat 
important,* and, if tlicy can only work off their 
uuuleaaant aensations, they hope that all may be 
well yet, They have recourse to ardent apirits 
for thek cerdiiflgia, and Buch*like imprudent 
meaBurea are resorted to for other aymptons as they 
arise. Whereas, in private life and amongst the 
better classes of soenty, this uneasiness, perhaps, 
wuld soon call form the attendance of tne prac- 
t^nar, when, if he judiciously administered a 
•biarp dose of calomel and a purgative, the un- 
toward symptoms might all leave the patient for 
months or years. 

If any physiologist will study the intimate re- 
lation that exists between the right side of the 
heart and the hepatic portal system, he cannot 
be surprised at the ready manner in which these 
two organ^, wlen deranged, will influence one 
another. The communication between the 
hepatic veins and the venee portce is so free that 
it was considered more immediate than that 
which exists between arterie|||^and vcills in other 
parts of the body, until the valuable paper on 
tto true physiology and ihatomy of the liver, 
by Mr. ^ernan ^appeared. 

But the chief point that 1 am desirous of keep- 
ing before the mind now is this, that whenever 
there is a delay in the circulation of th^ blood in 
the hepatic veins, in consequence of an irritable, 
nervous, ^ irregular, or disordered l^eart, such 
delav, BO long as the cause exists, must influence 
the free circulation of the portal blood in tlie 
lobules, and also the usual separation of a proper 
quantity of bile from the venous plexus in 
tneBe idbules. What is the usual result of such 
oongestion in other organs ol^he body ? Thick- 
ening or adventitious dcpositioiis of the sur- 
rounding parts, lienee, we soon find that the 
delicate and reticulated circumjacent Glisson's 
capsule becomes hypertrophied. Pressure is 
thus made from without the lobules upon these 
Ughly vascular bodies. The whole organ be- 
comes gorged with blood, which now cannot cir- 
culate with freedom, although the heart may be 
relieved and calmed in its unnatural actions. 
What, then, is the next stage towards this pro- 
gressing disease of the liver ? The trunk of the 
portal vein being permanently distended beyond 
its natural capacity, the weaker vessels will soon 
yield, and fail to retain their fluid contents ; 
the origins, therefore, of the intestinal arm of 
the portal system give way under the pressure, 
and hence you soon And the patient becoming 
ascitic. Dropsy of the peritoneum succeeds 
the^ several stages of disorders, and morbid 
deposition in the hepatic portion of Die portal 
circulation. 

The following cose illuetrates this change in 
the liver, and its fatal results : — 

Mrs. Banks, aged flfty-iive, married, was ad- 
mitted into the medical wards, under Dr. Haw- 
kins, with the following symptoms Counte- 
nance thin, but healthy ; some emaciation ; 
abdomen enormously distended with fluid ; 
abdominal parietes tense and shining ; fluctuation 
very distinct, especially at the linea tinnsvcihalis ; 
percussion clear in front, dull at the flanks ; legs 
sl^hDy Gsdemutous ; urine scanty, and very 
high coloured, clear, sp. gr. 1020, no albumen, 
and acid. 

She stated that she noticed the swelling of the 
abdomen gradually approaching twelve months 
before her admission, having been previously of 
a ** bilious*' disposition, and that her distress 
wiHl so great that on Good Friday her medical 
attendant tapped her, and drew off about two 
gallons of clear fluid, but that on Easter Tuesday 
her “belly" was as large as the day she was 
tapped, end she therefore came here the fol- 
lowing week, entreating us to tap her again, as 
her “ own doctor" hud declined doing so at such 
an early period after the fl^t paracentesis. 

Of course we attemptSd to promote absorption, 
or removal of the effusion by liydragogues. 
Elaterium, leeching over the liveiSy diuretics, and 
iodide nf potassium were severally resorted to, 
but they only tended to weaken her, without re- 
lieving the distress^ tension of tne abdomen. 
The liver could be^casionally felt under the 


ribs, hard and enlarged. There Viras no Buspicion 
of any other organic disease, and at len^h her 
phyaioian was reluctantly compelled to order her 
to be tapped, especially as some dyspneea had 
cr^t on from day to day. 

Six quarts of fluid were drawn off, and in the 
course of the night, on getting out to the chair, 
an ^normouB gush caifle away, literally soaking 
through mattress, bed, &c., and running along 
the floor of the ward for several yards. The toa- 
tient was not faint or otherwise overcome by |nf8 
second loss, but, on the contrary, appeared mere 
cheerful and more comfortable for three or four 
days. However, the abdomen rapidly filled, de- 
lirium set in, vomiting of green bile, flagging of 
the vital powers, and ehe sunk in Diirty-six 
hours after these symptoms manifested them- 
selves. 

On Si post-mortem examination the viscera of the 
chest were free from disease, the lungs congested 
with serum (oedema pulmnnum), and the cavi- 
ties of the heart slightly dilated. 

In the abdomen the liver was found to occupy 
more than lialf its usual space ; it was of a rhu- 
barb tint, studded with yellow points of granular 
matter. On incising the organ the true cirrhosis 
of this viscus was manifest, and on more minute 
inspection of slices of this disease under a 
powerful^icroscupc, it was evident that the in- 
creased bulk of the organ depended upon an 
enormous and very general deposition of fat 
globules around the hepatic lobules, that is to 
say, lying in the interlobular spaces, whilst 
smaller granules, more closely packed together, 
were visibly dispersed through the meshes of the 
lobular plexus of veins and ducts, and there were 
distinct traces of inflammatory action, doubtless 
the result of the presence of this interstitial de- 
posit, within and around the lobules themselves. 
The peritoneum was pale, and full of fluid ; the 
kidneys lobulated, with general absorption of 
their vascular or secreting portion. The remain- 
ing organs were healthy. 
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Intralobular P'at Globules. 

Physiology and chemistiy combined have 
pointed out to us that the liver has something 
more to do in the animal economy than the 
mere separation of bile, at least of a fluid 
destined only to stimulate the intestines, mingle 
with the chyle and fipod, and form the varied 
processes of digestlofl, nutrition, and fmcifica- 
tion. The liver is an auxiliary to the lungs. 
Carbon is largely separated by the former, and 
nitrogen by the latter. We see that upwards of 
70 parts out of 100 of human liter consist of 
oamazome, stearine» ,plaine, resin, oleic and 
maigaric acids, gclai^e, and salivino. Many 
of these products, therefore, are separated by the 
liver as cxcremeiititious matters, and are destined 
to be thrown off into the alimentary canal. It 
cannot bo w'ondered at, therefore, that wheiji some 
or all of these Momentary products ore pent up in 
the circulation, in consequence of ihe congested 
state of the lobules of the liver alluded to above, 
that symptoms more or less alarming should 
arise from this oircumstance, just in the same 
way, mutatis mutandis ^ that we find the spring- 
ing up of cerebral symptoms ipi organic changes 
in the kidnoys, attended with a disordered and 
diminished secretion of urine. One of the 
earliest indica^ns of a coogost^ hepaDc portal 
system is the*' occurrence of ^emorrlmids— in 
other wordSf gorged intestinal portal veins ; and 


the free use of saline purgativeB on the one 
hand, with an occasional dose of calomel on the 
other, tends more to relieve the two extremities 
of the portal system in this painfld malady than 
any external application than I am acquainted 
with. 

But these observations will be seen praoDcally 
true kr the wards of a hospital, and perhaps they 
capnot be so well traced anywhere else. Here 
is a patiSit now with us, who was a robust 
active woman, as cook. She has been “ bilious ' ' 
for some years past, and requires an Sccasional 
smart do# of purgative medicine. But a few 
weAs ago she was seized in the street \^th 
severe pain in the region of the «liver, became 
alpk, vomited a large quantity of bilious matter, 
and was sent into the hospital on the following 
day. We found the above symptoms had become 
alleviated by some aperient pills of calomekand 
colocynth ; if there had been gall-stofles passing 
during tliis paroxym, as doubtless there were 
some, yet she was now comparatively easy. 
But on feeling the hypochondrlum there was 
noticod a large, painful, and circumscribed 
tumour ; no doubt could exist that this was the 
liver. Leeches, anodyne fomentations, and poul- 
tices were applied, and active purgation again 
resorted to. llio biliary secretions were the 
colour of the darkest chocolate ; but in the course 
of a fortnight, after persevering in the same plan 
of treatment, the latge tumour had nearly dis- 
appeared, and all tenderness was gone ; the 
secretions were healthy, and the patient became 
convalescent. I should add there wiua no^ 
jaundice. 

What could this hypochondriac sweltfrig pri>- 
cecd from? It seems almost ccrtaiif t<y.pfl6’s 
mind thkt it was hepatic, springiak * lirbm a 
sudden delay and consepuent congegtipf^' in the 
whole biliary and portal ciroulatioi^ilrom some 
obstruction at the mouth of one of^pSoro of the' 
biliaty ducts. That there was itb jaundice is 
readily understood, since this change docs not 
take place so long as there is a plentiful separa- 
tion of bile from the portal blond ; but, whenever 
this separation becomes diminished and flofleient, 
the blood, no longer deprived of its biliary prin- 
ciples, is tainted and tinged with the secretion, 
and the pale capillaries of the vascular system 
throw out tliis yellow shade to our eye. Whether 
the bile is actually secreted and reabsorbed, or 
W'heDicr it is never secreted at all, is an inquiry 
which pathologists arc not yet fully settled 
about. 1 cailhot but think that the latter sup- 
position is the fruo one. 

The liver is one of those organs of the human 
frame that is slrangcly and in i^oculiar manner 
under somO specific influence oi the mind. In^^ 
stances are on record wherp jaundice has come 
on during the perusal of a letter containing some 
distressing news ; and I have seen several 
patients whose history bore a similar character; 
Such attacks of jaundice must jhc classed amolitet 
those diseases tliat spring from moral causmi, * 
and they certainly do not require the constant 
dosing of blue pill and black taught which thB 
jaundice from a disordered liver calls for. Tk^ 
lobules cease to eliminate bile. They do so fril^ 
some powerful impression made upon 
through the medium of tlfd nervous systoii^ %nt 
what t)iat impression is, we are as ignorlflt df 
os we arc of that secret power whi& 'ffidtUieB 
us to perform an act of volition. 

A near relative of mine» who was living Itt 
comfortable oircumstances, with a 'moderate |h* 
come, but who was naturally of a nervoii* 
perament, embarked in an undertaking wbM 
might have rendered him comparatively 
less, or from which he might have realiaealme 
hundreds of pounds. Although he had en^ 
joyed excellent health, he became intkai^sr^, 
jaundiced, and remained so during ten tw 
twelve weeks, in spite of the largo 
tity of medicine which ho took. He was # . 
vividly yellow, that he wi^ known in the tdm 
as ** the Prince of Orange." The busifleSB in' 
which he had embarked was still 
as ho had to appear in public towards 
elusion# JS woB the moro huxIdub to " 
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natural hue to his features ; but it was in vain, 
for he appeared to get more and more yellow as 
the affairs approached their tcrminiition. How- 
ever the week arrived, and on the Thursday 
evening all was most satisfuctorily arranged, an<l 
his anxious expectations fully realized. IIo went 
to bed with a light and cheerful spirit, and on 
the Saturday morning his family could scarcely 
trace a vestige of his yellow tinge, and ho himself 
was astonished at the rapid and unexpected 
change in*hU countenance and skin. He has 
not ventured to plunge into such spepulations 
since, neither has he known a clay’s illness from 
that period aftcf the lapse of seventeen years. 

A similar instance occurred in thin lionpitalf 
where a father lost his wife and two children by 
scarlet fever in a day or so. lie became in- 
tense]^ jaundiced, but with active purgative 
salines ho iwcovered in a wock or ten days. 

A young physician, whom I jiave the ^asurc 
of knowing, was severely jaur^ced du^g the 
whole time that he settled himself to study for 
his examination; Aretceus disturbed liim very 
much, and, although he was well prepared in 
every department of his professional acquire- 
ments, yet his great fears arose from tlic idea 
that this author would be his point of defeat; 
however, ho did pass a very excellent examina- 
tion, and in a few days afterwards he lost* his 
jaundice, and has had no roturn of it since. 

Hut, on the other hand, it must not b(‘ su])- 
posed, from the preceding observations, that all 
forms of jaundico an* equiiUy mild in their pro- 

f ess, and rapid iij their favourable termination. 

well remember a severe ease of this disease in 
% Strafeg-built, vigorous mechanic, accompanied 
•with severe delirium; there was no swelling of 
the hepatic region, neither were the constitu- 
tional symptoms alarmiftg, except the constant 
delirium, and this symptom W'as in itself quite 
Bulticient to justify us in forming an unfavourable 
prognos*is of tlie case. It terminated fatally in 
ten days, notwithstanding the activity of treat- 
ment, by depletion, calomel and purgatives, ite. 
'riio liver, when cut through, was one mass of 
yellow matter ; in fact, it was inttmsely juuii- 
diecd, BO that the gorged biliary ducts supplanted 
every other set of vessels, iiml the (*ye could 
trace none of these latter. 'I’here was a loaded 
gall-bladder, but the ductus communis would 
not admit nn eye piobe. It was oblitera^jd by 
adhesive inhammation and thickening of its 
conts. « 

It has long sine^* been observed that whenever 
didirium set? in during the early stages of jaun- 
dice, and that this disease has been ushered in 
with two or three sharp rigors al^d subsequent 
febrile excitement, that the patient soon passes 
into a very dangerods condition, that calomel 
does not arrest the disease, and that the prognosis 
is unfavourable. # 

The following striking case illustrates this re- 
mark ^ary Manoiiey, aged twenty-eight, a 
servant, was admitted into the medical wards, 
labouring under the following symptoms. The 
countenance -was jaundiced; she complained of 
pain in the right hypochondrium and epigas- 
trium, increased on prossurb; there was some 
pnin extending rouna’^the lumbar region olso ; 
ulbe 120, small ; urine high coloured, scanty ; 
owels moderately open ; evacuations resOmblcd 
a mixture of ohafk and*water. She stated that 
she had suffered from slight pain at the epigas- 
trium for two months past, but that it became 
much ^jpravated throe days before her admission, 
for which she was bled, and took some aperient 
pills and medicine, without the slightest rcliefi * 
The hypochondrium was covered with leeches 
(forty), and ten sprains of colomel were put upon 
her tongue j but in a few hours the vital powers 
sank so rapidly that it was found necessary to 
administer «the sesqui-oarbonate of ammonia, 
gr. V., in camphor mixture, ^avery three or four 
hours, and to allbw her take boef-toa, with an 
occasional tablespoonf^l of brandy, whilst the 
^omel was repeated on two separatq occasions. 
Three days afUr her admission the following 
severe symptonm were noted down Counte- 
nance has become more oiulLohsi mk is still 


jaundiced; the skin bathed in a clammy per- 
sjiiration; checks of a livid red; lies half con- 
scious, but answers rationally when spoken to ; 
gums sore; tongue loaded with a heavy white 
mucus ; evacuations three or four daily, watery, 
and tinged with green bile ; respirations fifty-two 
in a minjitc ; refers all her pain to the right side. 
Abdomen is more supple, and does not resent 
pressure now. There is small or pneumonic 
crepitation over the lower lobe ot the right lung, 
mingled with rhonchus and sibilus, which latter 
sounds are heard throughout the whole of this 
lung. Pulse 12S, very feeble.” 

Irom the period of this report she was sus- 
tained by strong animal broths, eggs, brandy, 
&c., and laudanum was given at niglit, partly to 
procure rest, and to check the tendency there 
wua to diarrha*a; but she gradually sunk, and 
died ten days after her admission, and thirteen 
from the period at which the acutb symptoms 
presented themselves. • 

On examining the chest, there was found a 
pint and a half of serum effused in either pleura. 
Over the lower lobe of the right lung there was 
coagulable lymph ; the mucous membrane of 
the bronchi leading to this lobe was highly in- 
jected, and the tubes dilated ; the substaiice of 
the lung bolidlfied, and home dirty-coloured pus 
escaped when it was incised (“ hepfttization 
grise’'). Heart unusually soft, but otherwise 
healtliy. 

In the abdomen the 'whole anterior surface of 
the diaphragm was in close apposition to the 
liver ; the aflbesions could easily be separated, 
but the surface presented a very vascular ap- 
pearance, and no doubt that the first stage of 
adhesive organization between this muscle and 
the liver had coininriiced. The i)»)storinr surface 
of the liver was feebly adherent to tin* stomach, 
and on separating these two organs, a daik 
sloughy surface of liv(*r whs sc'eii at the base of 
the lobuluH Spigelii, which had produced a coi- 
respondiug breach of surface on th- p('rU( m d 
eoat of the htomach. On opening the g.ill- I kMi i 
it was found tliat the two inner coat^ weic di- 
stroyed by ulceration, and alho the substance of 
the liver immediately beneath it. The ducts 
were thickened, but pervious. The substance of 
the liver was studded with abscesses, varying in 
size from a pea to a walnut ; their contents wt*re 
full of purulent matter deeply btained ■with 
green bile, but their cavities were no 
^■».here lined by a membrane. The sub- 
lobulnr hepatic veins contained matter of 
the same description as these cavities, and 
the whole structure of the organ was soft ; some 
parts were intensely red, whilst others were 
mottled. The left kidney was studded with red 
puncta, and some pus exuded from its tubular 
structure when cut open, 

(To be continued.) 


THE POISONINGS BY ARSENIC AT 
BRISTOL. -I»OST-MO RTEM EXAMINA- 
TION OF THE BODIES, AND CHEMI- 
CAL ANALYSES OF THE ABDOMINAL 
VISCEKA. 

Communicated byEDMONP 8. 8Y\JES, Egq.. M.E.C.S.i:., 
I Oiosvenor-street. 

In the month of June, 1847, Thomas Aiyol- 
lington Hill, of Bristol, effected an assurance for 
£8000 in the National Loan Fund Life Assurance 
Society, on thC joint lives of himself and his 
wife, payable to tne survivor on the death of the 
first:* the wife being at the time about six 
months advanced in pregnancy. She was con- 
fined the latter end of September, and died on the 
25th of October following. Hill accordingly 
claimed payment of tlie amount of the assurance 
from the society, sending up a certificate from 
the wife*s medical attendant of ** puerperal fever 
and laryngitis ” as the cause of her death. This 
struck me at the time as an unusual combination 
of diseases ; and, moreover, in reuly to inquiries 
from a friend of deceased, her*Veath was at- 
tributed to “ the prevailing epidemic.*' However, 
no ^hither notice was taken till the latter endl of 


the March following, when, the court of directors 
having obtained information that Hill was not in 
a position to warrant him in efiecting an as- 
surnnc(* tcLSo so large an amount,— in truth, that 
he hiinselr estimated his income at no morn than 
£100 a year, while the annual premium on 
the policy was £117, — I was requested, as 
the surgeon to the sociot]!; to^ proceed to 
Bristol and obtain what information I couli^ 
relative to the eausc of Mrs. IlilTs death. Ac- 
cordingly 1 called upon the monthly nurse 
who had been in attendance, and upon Mrs. 
Hill’s Tiiother, who had seen her daughter moat 
(lays during her illness. I had considerable 
(lifiiculty in obtaining any explicit information 
from them, owing partly, no doubt, to the length 
of time which had elapsed since Mrs. HilTs 
deecase, who w'as about thirty- tllreo "years of 
age, but I elicited from them that the deceased 
had alway-» enjoyed robust health ; that she was 
the mother of bix duldren, and had got well 
through all^ier preAus eonfinements ; that she 
was confined on the 20th of September, and 
went on ns w’oll ns usual for above a week aftot^ 
■wards, when she w’as attacked^ suddenly ono 
night with violent vomiting and diarrhu'a, and 
severe griping pains in the abdomen, which so 
exhttusted^er that she fell back almost fainting 
in her bed. She complained, also, of a v^!^ odd 
sensation of^numhness and tingling in the skin. 
She had been taking a mutton-chop and ale for 
dinner, ■wdiich the medical attendant (ordered to bo 
discontinued, and beef-tea, arrowroot, Ac., to ho 
substituted. A deni of medicine W'as administered, 
and she seemed bcttci^or a day or two, whim she 
had arccurrenccof tHjformer ••ymptoms, thecanso 
of -which CiHild not ne discovered. Ag.un she 
improved for a few days, although the debility 
■was (‘X(*eHbive ; but diarrhrea and vomiting again 
returned, and after this she “ could never get up 
her strength.” 'Phe di.irrh(i*a seems to have 
(on'inued n.ore orle^**. w irh occasio' al vomitin.*, 
m» ' I 'i T 1 t { * ' * ' 'i(! I I , 
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(lining he 1 1 '-t 1(11 ill tdiiiKii 1 )^. i .ii i I 
sh(' eomjiliiined uUo ot scmtc pain and m ii‘.i oi 
constriction in her throat, which “ feir as if there 
w'as a stick across it,” with hourseness and such 
a noise in breathing that she could be heard in 
the next room. I could not ascertain that the 
evacuations contained any blood, but the stooU 
latteily became very green ; and blie gradually 
sunk and died in about three weeks after the 
first attack. The medical attendant could not 
recollect minute particulars of her case. He at- 
tended her in her confinement on the 20th of 
September ; the labour W'os tedious but natural ; 
she went (m favourably, and did not require any 
medical treatment till the />th of October fol- 
lowing. She had thus diarrhma and vomiting, 
followed by extreme prostration of strength, 
great perspiration after sleep, a pulse varying 
from 100 to 120, occasional returns of the di- 
nrrhd'a and vomiting, and a few days before her 
death (which occurred on the 25th of October), 
irritation of the windpipe, producing pain of the 
part and hoarseness. But I was unable to dis- 
cover that there had been any distinctive symp- 
toms of “ puerperal fever,” and so lung a time 
(nine days) had elapsed after her delivery, before 
the occurrence of any unfavourable symptoms, 
that I could not impute her death to that 
dis(*ase. 

Dr. Symonds had been called in, in consu^- 
tion, two days before Mrs. Hill's death, aniMe 
had found her in a state of great exhaustion, with 
low fever and irritation of the mucous membnmo 
of the intestines, indicated by diarrhoja, irritatioxi 
of the lining membrane of the pharjmx, pro- 
ducing pain m swallow^g, irritation in the wind- 
pipe, indicated by hoarseness and accelerated 
breathing, whilst on %mmute examination of the 
chest he could discover no pulmonary disease to 
account for it. As Dr. Symonds was not then, 
aware of any circumstances calculated to excite 
suspicion of poison from without, he oonsideted 
it at the time an irregular form of gastro-eiit«rio 
fever, such as is sometimes met with after par^ 
turition, attributcd)ld to a morbid poison jeno- 
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rated in the ijritom, disorganizing the blood and 
affecting the variou*? organa." 

In the eoUTBc of my inquiries I had learnt that 
the infant died, a ic Av weeks patter thf mother, 
■with symptoms* ol* n similar kind, the medical 
attendant having given u certificate of death from 
diOThma ; and that another child, nearly throe 
years old, had sin cl died somewhat suddenly, no 
medical man having seen it before its death, and 
no post-mortein examination having been insti- 
tuted in cither of the throe cases. With regard 
to the elder child, the medical attendant of the 
family informed me that it had been ill under his 
care with sprolula some eighteen months, it 
got HO much better that he had not seen it for 
some months, but Hill had written to him one 
evening, lequ^ting him to send some medicine, 
as the child was unwell ; he did send some chalk 
mixture, and called the next day in the course of 
his rounds, when ho found that the child was 
dead, and Hill stated that i^^ddi&lfrom short- 
ness of breath, and he gav^fccrtificate of death 
frpm bronchitis and anemia. 

Upon reviewing all these circumstances, — the 
sudden and violint attack of vomiting, diarrluea, 
&c., and the repeated and unaccountable recur- 
rence of those symptoms in the case of Mrs. l£ill, 
combined with her extreme prostration ot strength , 
the petuliar sense of tingling in the skin, the 
hoarseness, pain, and sense of couKtrictioii in tht' 
tliroat, and the exi'osHivo irritation of the lining 
membrane of the whole of the alimontiny eun.d ; 
the circumstances attendant upon the de.aU oi 
the two children, combined with the faci ot tlu* 
large assurance so recently jjffectcd upon tin Idc I 
of Mrs. Hill, and the nppuilHIfc want ol mean'' (»n 
the port of Hill to continue w) pa> the piimiuius 
on tho policy,* -I felt satisfied tliat the mother at 
least, and in idl piobahility both the childicn, 
had been poisoned by arscMiic ; uiid, on commu- 
nicating the grounds of my suspicion to Dr. 
Symonds and the medical nttcndaiit, they both 
acknowledged the reasonablenees of them. I 
therefore, after consulting wifli my colleague 
Dr. Elliotson, fedt warranted in recommending 
the court of diroctora to resist payment of tho 
policy. 

We could uot, however, but admit that, sup- 
posing my suspicions to be correct, it seemed 
probable that no arsenic bad been given to the 
woman within about a fortnight ol her death ; 
and, in that case, that it might be* impossible to 
detect it by the best chemical iiiialyaiH ; on the 
other hand, we assurc'd the directoia that if the 
children, and especially thi* elder, had bicn i>oi- 
soned by the same mineral, th(*rc was every 
probability that it would be readily detected in 
them, as tne death was ?o much more sudden, 
and that length of time after death would be a 
matter of no consideration. Our advice, tht're- 
fore, was to have all three bodies exliuincd. Hut, 
as such a course would involve the horrible sus- 
picion against Hill of the murder of lii*- own wife 
and children, the directors recoiled at first against 
taking upon themselves so awful a responsibility ; 
especially as they might after all fail to establish 
tho fact to tht‘ satisfaction of a jury, in which 
case such a courst* must necessarily throw great 
obloo^uy upon the ofHee ; feeling, how^ever, tliat 
they had a great public duty to perform, they at 
length determined upon adopting this couihc. 
Accordingly, the coroner's warrant was ob- 
tained, and all three bodies exhumed :(n) the 

r an having been dead above seven months, 
infant . six, and the elder boy about five 
months. 

On tho abdomen being opened, (b) I was im- 
mediately struck with the remarkable state of 
praservation of the viscera in the mother and 
elder boy : in the infant the contents of the ab- 
domen were entirely disorganized and reduced to 
a pulp. The following wfre the morbid appear- 
ances observed in Mrs. Hill The stomach ex- 
ternally presented a pinkish h,ue, and within 
there was a dark chocolate- coldiired patch in 


(a) While the jury was sitting. Hill destroyed 
liimsclf with oil of bitter almonds, 

(b) By Mr. HitUng, of Bristol, 


the mucous lining at the posterior part of the 
large curvature ; tho mucous membrane of the 
msophagus presented a similar appearance. About 
a foot of the mucous lining of the small intes- 
tines also presented slight marks ofinlhimmation ; 
there were too patches in the colon, each about 
six inches in length, of a deeper red, and some 
redness in the rectum, but to a less degree.. The 
larynx presented.a •’.ark-red appearance, and tho 
bronchial tubes wore also reddish. The lungs 
were collasped and healthy, with slight old ad- 
hesions of the p]euruj. The uterus had not quite 
resumed its natural state. Tho viscera, which 
presented no appearance of decay, except the 
commencement of granulations of adipocere, were 
handed over with their contents to Mr. Hcra- 
atk, wdio tried a variety of experiments without 
eing able to deteet the slightest trace of poibon 
for some time. At length he dissolved about a 
pound of the intestines in boiling hydrochloric 
acid, perfectly pure,*' and concentrated the whole 
dow'ii to two or three ounces ,* lie then intro- 
duced a slip of bright metallic cupper, and 
thought h(* obtained a coating of metallic ar- 
benic. Mr, Hcrapath next dissolved and concen- 
trated the whole of tho rcmaininc intestines, 
treated it by the same test, and obtained un- 
doubt^ d traces of metallic arsenic ; this piece of 
copper h*c kept in a little distilled water, to pre- 
serve it from oxidation by the nir, in order 
to exliibit the coating of metallic arsenic to 
tlic coroner's jury. Having treated another 
piece ol copper in the same w'ay, scraped the 
sin face, and heated it in a small crooked retort, 
he found white crystals ol arsenious acid sub- 
limed ; and having dmsolvi'd this in a small 
quantity of pure water, boiling, he tested it first 
with ammoniacal Biilphate of cop])er, which gave 
Scheclc’s green, and next with sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, which produced the yellow sulphurct of 
arsenic, urpiment ; thus ( Icarly demonstrating 
the presence of arsenic, although the quantity 
found did not probably exeted the huiiilredtii 
part of a grain. 'Fhis, taken in conjunction with 
tho previous symptoms and the post -wort nu ap- 
pearances, left not the slightest doubt that ar- 
senic was the cause of tho death ; and, as pro- 
bably none had been administered during the 
last week or two of h(‘r existence, it is not sur- 
prising that all contained wdthin the nbmentary 
canal had passed off with the cvacuntioiis. In 
the elder boy the viscera were in an equally good 
state of preservation, and intense marks of in-« 
flamniation weie visible throughout ihe intes- 
tinal canal ; and large quantities ot arsenic were 
readily dcte( ted, as well as in thi‘ inf.nit, although 
in tho latter, from tho difitrence in the state ot 
tho tisbues, decomposition was so lar advanced. 

Ill the course of the inquiry some circutubtances 
transpired wdiich induced the coroner to order 
the exliuinutioii of an elderly woman, from whom 
Hill had inlieritcd a little property four years 
ago. Mr. Hcrapath could detect nothing but 
mercury in this case, and it was provi'd that Hill 
had been dabbling with ebrrosive sublimate ; but 
it appeared that calomel had been administered 
shortly before her death, so that no inference 
could be diawii from the chemical analvbis. 

DISEASE OE THE ANTUUM l>llODtT(;KI) 
Djr A PKACTUllE OF TIIE ALVEOLUS. 

Coininuiuc'.'iled by J. L. LEVIBON, Ksiq., llnghloii. 

Mrs. , a young married woman, of this 

town, aged twvnty years, tho raothfT of three 
children, appUed for my advice. She had'a large 
swelling on the right cheek, the size of a turkey's 
egg, the lower or broadest part of this tumour 
being in a liiie with tho upper lip, the swelling 
extending so high as to affect the eye and the, 
eyelid. The fonner was protruded, and the 
latter was almost paralyzed, so that, besidos the 
deformity, tho sight of the riglvt eye was se- 
riously affected, and tho secretion of tears quite 
a source of C(m|tant irritation to the cheek itself. 

Tho tumoiff'was very hard, Che surfgpc Of the 
skin being red, inflamed, and sKining, and very 
painful to the touch. Considering t^t 


ease was connected with the pituitary mem- 
brane which lines the antrum, I carefully 
examined the mouth, and observed that the 
second molar on the affected side was very 
carious, and the gum over and beyond it dark 
and livid, and so very soft tliat it looked as if it 
had lost all vitality ; at the same time there was 
a very ofiensivc fetid exhalation — in fact, tho 
gum had a similar condition os in coses of ne- 
crosis of a portion of jaw, when nature is mining 
an effort to separate the dead portioxf from the 
living bone. There was a well-defined line of 
demarcation in this cose between the affected 
bone and the remaining healthy j%w. The shape 
of the diseased gum corresponded in form to the 
injured bov. beneath it; it was pyramidal, the 
base commencing at the anterior portion of the 
glenoid cavity, and extended to the first biegspid. 
As there had not been any teeth extrfjcted on the 
diseas^Bidc, it occurred to me that the affection 
of the ^trum mu^t have resulted fron» a blow 
on tlie face, or else from a fall, and that in either 
ease the alveolar process had been fractured, and 
the molar tooth injured at the same time, (a) 
Having questioned my patient on the subject, 
lier answer proved tho correctness of my 
diagnosis. She told me “that tm years since 
she had fallen down a flight of stairs on hw fare, 
butethat she was not aware of having injured 
anything, because ♦she was stunned but she 
diRtmctly recollected that the tumour commenced 
soon after the aec'ident ; that at its first appear- 
ance it was very small, but when about the size 
of a pigeon’s egg she had applied for advice, and 
was given something to rub upon it externally, 
but without any advantage, and that it had 
graduulli^'^ gone on increasing ; that she did hot 
hei'd it HO iiiucli, although it wa#always mofe or 
loss painful, until she flared she should lose the 
sight of her cyc.(b) * 

1 removed the carious second molar tooth and 
the piece of dead bone, when a considerable 
quantity of thick curdy matter came away, some 
pieces being actually in lumps. The first dis- 
charge of pus could not be less than two table- 
spooiifuls. The carious tooth and bone opened 
a diiect communication between the antrum and 
the mouth, wliich 1 kept up by means of a 
tube somewhat tapering, and about an inch 
and an eighth long. She was ordered a gentle 
Baling apei lent, and to steam her face a few times 
a day- The discharge continued to be very 
copious. TLe antrum was injected witli the fol- 
lowing ; — One ounce of distilled water, with 
twenty # drops of tho chloride of zinc. This 
treatment was continued every alternate day for 
three wedis, that is, so long as there was any 
formation of matter. About the end of the 
month all tho external *doformity had disap- 
peared ; the affected check had acquired its nor- 
mal proportion; the eye recovered its natural 

I iosition and brightness ; tlj^o face, instead of 
ooking anxiously, had a smiling, grateful ex- 
pression ; and the mouth itself hod also beooms 
perfectly healthy. 

'file tube was then removed, and injuted 
socket is gradually closing, as the absorption 
is nc tiYC ; and, although the portion of alveolus 
and gum forming the floor of the antram ap- 
pears like a valley bounded by two promoQimistf 
yet th*e comfort and ease of mind of my patient 
arc more tiiaii commensurate for tho slight defilflt) 
and most satisfactory to myself for all the nUon* 
tion 1 hud given to the cose. / 

The change produced since tho removal dltiie 
diseased bone and tooth has not only beenloe^y 
experienced, but she has improved siiioe in intf 
general health, which had been imp lfekt ^ ^* 


(a) It is probable that tho periosteum had 
been iidured and ultimately destroyed. ^ 

(b) 1 mention these particulars, «beoailiO 
patients give the history of any casualty thiriii^ 
befal them, and hence the difficulty of 

any correct diagnosis. Practitioners have 
out the cause by a system of cross-exomitiotw 
Such 1 have always found to be the oash 
branch of practice, os the sypiptoM m i 
an< 
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Cases of this kind- confirm the opinion I hayo 
already expressed in former papers — that it ir 
impossible lOr a surpeon-dentist to do his duty, 
unless he has a general knowledge of anatomy, 
physiology, and patholofjy ; and also a special 
knowledge of the mouth, its diseases and treat 
ment. 


PROGRESS OriMEDICAL SCIENCE. 


ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 

Mee 0 ting oj^ July ; M. I’oxjfLLET in the C*Kair. 

ACTION OF THE HEART UPON TUB CIROULATTON. 

M. Wanner read upon this subject n paper, 
and concluded with the following propositions : — 

J . The heart exercises only a secondary action 
upon tha circulation. 2. It is during hematosis 
that the motion of the blooc} begins in^he lungs 
that motion would not take j>lace if the globules 
were not oxidated. 3. The action of the heart 
may be compared to that of a lever, by which the 
arterial blood is forced into the capillaries ; that 
organ plays the part of a liammcr, wliicli, by re- 
peated blows, introduces into the various ^ex 
tures the elements of the serum and of ^ho fibnne. 
after their transudation through the walls of the 
capillary vessels. 4. Tlic influence of tlte heart 
is limited to the arteries and the pulmonary 
veins, 5, The impulse of the blood, originating 
in the heart, is abolished by the resistance to 
further progress, in the smaller capillaries, and 
during that momentary stagnation the globules 
their oxygon, and the serum exudes into the 
neighbouring textures, ft. It is only after the 
acoomplishn^pt of the synthesis and«analysiH of 
the arterial Vood in the capillaries, that the 
venous blood rcsultifig from those operations 
acquires its new movemt*nt of return towards the 
heart ; and if‘ these actions of composition and 
recomposilioii did not take place in tlie capil- 
laries, the venous blood would neither bo consti- 
tuted, nor would it accomplish its return to the 
lungs-#-the c^^ntral organs of circulation. 

Treatment op Parti a r. Ankylosis »y Colu 
ApVUSION, combined W'lTIl ORADUALLY-FOllCLD 
Movements. By Du. L. Fj.kury. — M. Fleury, 
having employed this method in the troatm(»nt 
of partial ankylosis, concludes that the cold 
aifiision slimuhites the capillary circulation of 
the part, and re- establishes the synovial secretion 
at the same time that it nets as jwsedativcof lo( 
and general ijritaiion. In scv(>ral eases Dr. 
Fleury found that the douche permitted the par- 
tially*lixed joint to be graduallv ex(‘reised, when 
every motion was j)roductiYe or thaniost intense 
pain if the two methods were not combined. 


ACADEMY OF MKDICI^JE. 

Meoting gf Julu ; M. Roveii Collaud in the 
^ Chair. 

Ergot op Hyb in the Treatment op Kb- 
TBNTioN OP Urine. By Dr. Allier.— -Dr. 
Allicr stated that when, by immoderate disten- 
tion of the vesical parietes, the bladder had lost 
the power of contracting, that power might be 
restored by the exhWition of ergot of rye. This 
medicine had succeeded when every other plan 
had failed, and particularly when the*paralysis 
of the bladder had bben occasioned by cerebral 
hemorrhage or by disease of the nervous centres 
of a doubtful nature. But when the retention of 
urine had been the result of enlargement of the 
Imitate, the secale cornutum was utterly inert. 
The dose should bo increased as far as ^^iv. daily, 
ana afterwards gradually diminished. 
deaths prom tub inualation of culoboform. 

Dr.Oorrbe, of Boulogne-sur-Mer, forwarded tho 
fcllowing case 


Case ZV—Miss 5.» aged about thirty, habitually 
enjoyed ^ood health. Soiro time before the oo- 
ourrenoe of the unfortunate accident which ter- 
minated so fotally, mis young lady had consultei) 

T^ded readily to the exhlbi^T of tonics and 
t^^tiona o(inm. Jn the oourse bf the nmnth 


jured in the thigh by a fragment of avooiI. which 
penetrated tlirough the skin and remained un- 
detected in the wound. Around the Ibreign 
body ail abscess soon formed, and the patient 
having refused to allow an ineiHioa t(» he per- 
formed, the tumour burst spontaneously ; the 
necessity for an incision into tho wall ol tlw 
abscess iJiwas not, however, thereby done away 
with* and the young lndy|Conseiited to the ope- 
ration, on condition that she should, in tlie first 
place, inhale chloroform. Accordingly, Dr.Gorrt'c 
brought with him n phial containing about 5 iij. 
of chloroform, and, having* poured fifteen or 
twenty drops of the fluid upon a handkerc hief, 
allowed her to inhale the aintsthetie agent. 'I'ho 
handkerchief was withdrawn in les^ than one 
minute afterwards, in conse(]uenee of the jialonesR 
of the countenan^’e and alteration of the features ; 
tho lips were covered with froth, and at that 
moment an incision of two inches and a half was 
performed upon a conductor previously intro- 
duced into the abscess, from wliicli was imme- 
diately removed a small and pointed piece of 
wood ; but tlie patient did not recover. During 
two hours every means were employed wliieh 
wore thought likely to restore animation, —such 
as frictions upon the temples and precordial 
region, titillation of the throat with a feather, 
insufllation of aii into tho trachea, "Ac. Death 
had been iiistnntiiiieouH. 

The body was examined twenty-four hours 
afterwards. Air was found in large quantities j 
diffused in tlie cerebral veins and sinuses, in the 
left saphena, in the crural vein iTt ilie bamo side, 
and ill the pulmonary veins ; the heuit was 
empty ; in the vessels o( tlu liver the presence of 
nir was also di'tectod. The blood was as black a.s 
ink, and the inferior loln-s of the lungs ^\ere con- 
siderably congested. The prineijial veins of the 
right thigh, upon which the operation was per- 
formed, were dissected with care; they were 
perfectly sound, and none had been eoneerned in 
the incibion. 

Cahu II. — M. Robert read the following case : 
— A vigorous young man, aged twenty-four, of a 
lymphatic constitution, was admitted at Bi'uujon 
on tne 21th of June, for a gunshot wound of tin* 
loft thigh ; the ball had passed through th(‘ 
limb, fracturing into large splinters the femur at 
about its middle. Tt was deemed indispensahle 
to remove tlie bone at tho hip-joint. Tlie patient 
was aeeordingly brought to the operating tlu’atre, 
and chloroform was administered during the 
space of three or four miniito'-i, wlieii uneons( lous- 
ijcss was established. 'J’ho anterior flnp was 
immediately tut our, and the surgeou was 
proceeding with the operation, when, the patient 
appealing to recover coiisciouHiiess, iMhahition 
was robumed, but it hud not continued a qu.irtov 
of a minute when the respiration became ster- 
toious, the fare pale, the pulse insensible, and tho 
limbs cold. 'Hie operation was interrupted, niid 
every effort was employed during three quaitcrh 
of an hour to revive the patient. On several oc- 
casions the pulse was again appreciable, and the 
respiration returned; but all was Yain,— the 
patient expired. 

M. Robert (who said notliing of a post- 
mortem examination liaving taken place ) 
attributed ^ death to a sudden syncope, wdiich 
ho referred to tho inhalation of chloroform. 
Nono^ of the symptoms described as having 
occurred in cases of introduction of air iiTtb the 
vessels were observed in this instance, and the 
Quantity of blood lost by the patient (about 
Siv.) was too insignificant to have brought on 
tho* fatal event. M. Robert concluded by ro- 
moi^iug that the mosal condition of the patient 
was extremely tinfavourable, as he seemed very 
deeply affected by the political events as well as 
by his wound. — See Medical Times, July 22. 


Jl^PECT O'P PARISIAN HOSPITALS, 
^UfTER THE EVENTS OP JUNE, 1848. 
(Annales d$ Therapeutigue)» 

* LA OHARITB. PBOFESBcil TBliTBAU. 

— WovNXM OF TS]|FAOB.-«Tvfo oases of i^juiy 

y aim WM thvom tem a and in- j of theaupedoiriiiAxUlBryimoa^ iuonai 


a woman, the ball, after breaking tho maxillary 
bone, perforated Uie palate, and was extracted 
from the mouth ; in tho other, the shot struck 
the nose at itiyprigin, and, after breaking through 
Iho iiftervoning bones, also irtade its appearance 
at the palate. It was remarked by tlic professor, 
that these wounds of the upper jaw —when not 
attended with considorabjp cerebral eontusBion, 
or ratal hemorrhage — frequentlyhad afavo\p:able 
termination. Two mutilations of the most 
senouH character were observed in the lower 
jaw. In Olio, produced by a large-sized pro- 
jectile, the whole body of tho inferior max- 
illa AvaH hhor away, together with n con- 
Biderable iinrtion of the soft, parts of the 
neck. 'rUe fatnl character attributed to this 
injury by the professor jireventcd him from per- 
forriiiiijii amputation of the fcfi'earfii in the same 
subject, foi ii gunshot wound of its dorsal region. 
In anollier case the lower jaw was injured oy a 
shot fired\vt a very short distance, and the pa- 
tient whs on thaipoinl of being suiTocated by the 
n'trai tion of the tongue, which, falling back over 
the* {qx'i'ture of the larynx, prevented the pene- 
tration of air into the lungs.^ The cause of the 
suffocation having boon ascertained, the tongue 
was fixed with a tlircMfl in its proper position. 

VEiiTiuiRAi. CoLCHN,— Two cases of injuTV of 
tho spine Avere adinilted. In tho fiAt tho oall 
had srrpi’k tho hupori<ir dorsal vertebra), the 
chord AVHs uouniled, ami the patient soon died 
with paralysis of the cxtrrmitii h. The second 
case resembb'd that of the illustrious Arch- 
bishop of Duns. The fiist lumbar vertebne had 
been Iraetured by a bullet, and the inferior cx- 
tn'mities wore piralyzed. This caao Avas consi- 
der(‘d to bo of a fatal nature. 

Thorax. — The greater number of gunshot 
wounds of the chest admitted at the beginning 
of tho iray died very rapidly. Amongst tho 
wounded insurgents we noticed one man, aged 
forty, suffering from tlic effects of a penetratiuj^ 
gunsiiot wound in the inferior part of tho left 
side. Bloody sputa and pneumothorax, soon 
followed by pleuritic dulnoss, showed that 
effusion of blood had token place into the 
pleura. 


nOPITAL SAINT LOUIS. 

Into this hospital upwards of 400 wounded 
had been admitb’d previously to tho Ut of July ; 
tew cases, howtwer, presmited any details de- 
serving of notice. In many of the wounds of the 
chest the b.ill had not been found ; but, under 
the influence of abundant and repeated venesec- 
tion, llic greater number of the patients did 
well. One abdominal Avound attracted our at- 
tention: a ball hfld penetrated into tho right 
side of the abdomen, at a short distance from Uie 
crista ilii, perforated the ileum, and was ex- 
tracted from the glutiral region ; from the wounds 
no stercoral matter was observed to oscape, nor 
did the peritoneum show any tendency to in- 
flame. In many injuries of tho extremities 
which required amjmtation the patients died, 
and on dissection the bones were found to have 
been split longitudinally. 

The peculiarities of the treatment adopted by 
M. Jobert consist — 1. In the frequent use of 
deep scarifications, two or three inches in length, 
for the purpose of preventing strangulation of 
the soft parts of a limb by aponeurotic textures, 
when the soft parts become swollen by inflam- 
mation. 2. Tho free use of the lancet : and 
3. 1’he application of cold dressings to the werands. 
Opium, in grain doses, is almost exclusively the 
only medicine internally prescribed by this 
surgeon. 

D. M‘Cartiii^ D.Itf.P. 


On the Comparative Effioacy qf the Hydrated 
Seaquioxidc of Irom and Magnesia as Antidotes to 
Arsettic. By Caventou and Bussy , — Caveatou 
supports, ill opposition to Buss^, the supdricnrity 
of the hydrated sesquioxide of iron over mag- 
nesia as an antidote to arsenic. He reffftfda tho 
compound foimod by arsonio with the uon uiti- 
dote as muoh leas apt to be dcoompoaed by the 
salts of the stoisllsdi and bowels tluualliat Ibmed 
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by it \fith the mamcsia antidote. These two 
chemistB ai^e in patnculiir at Tnrinnce ns regards 
the effect of the nyiochlorate of amiuoiiia within 
the alimentary canal on the magnupia comjpund 
with arsenic. Cavcfitou objects that the arsenitc 
of masnesia is much more readily acted on by 
the h^TOOchlorate of ammonia than tlio arsenite 
of iron; so that, wlien^he former is produced by 
the tetidoto, more arsenic is apt to be again re- 
duced to the soluble form than when the latter 
is the product of the antidote used. Bussy, how- 
ever, wirms that, nn excess of magnesia being 
employed, the hydrochloiatc of ammonia is do- 
etroyed, so that no such resolution of the arsenic 
follows. Cavontou replies, that the decompo- 
sition of the hydrochlurate of ammonia by the 
excess of maejnesig cannot take place without the 
extrication oi frel ammonia, which, by its irri- 
tating qualities, must complicate the case, and 
concur with the arsenic in injuring the mucous 
membrane. Caventou, how'ever, in the end ac- 
knowledges that magnesia should be usctl if the 
iron antidote be not at hand, care being token 
that it is not too much calcined. 

On tJie Effects of Introduction of Common Salt 
dincthj into the S'tomacA.— M. Bardcleben, of 
Giessen, found that on introducing, by a fislidous 
opening tl^ough the abdominal parietes, 4 small 
(mantity (jorty-flve grains) of domestic salt into 
the empty stomach of a dog, a series ^f phe- 
nomena was constantly observed, which docs 
not take place when the same quantity is taken 
by the mouth, livery port of the membrane in 
contact with the dry salt secretes very rapidly a 
nearly colourless mucus, varying in quantity. 
The stomach is then thrown iiUo brisk cuntrac- 
tion ; the animal is agitated and uneasy, und is 
seen to swallow largo quantities of saliva. The 
respiration is accelerated, and in four or hvc 
minutes vomiting is produced. After the 
vomiting has ceased, the gastric juice is fre- 

S ly, tliough not invariably, alkaline. This 
nity of the gastric secretion is frequently 
met with in the empty state of the stomach, or 
oven after the introduction of indigestible sub- 
stances, such as sponge or pebbles ; but during 


a collateral vein, divided the pleura, and reached 
the anterior border of the right lung. The right 
cavity of the chest was filled with brown clots, 
weighing within two or three ounces of two 
pounds. The internal mammary artery was the 
only important vessel wounded ; there was no 
other source of the hemorrhage. The two lungs, 
particularly the left, were gorged with^blood ; 
the bronchi were strongly inliated, and contained 
a rod mucus ; the heart was almost empty, and 
contained a small number of clots entangled in 
the cords of the auriculo-vcntriculor valves ; the 
veniD cavffi contained but little blood ; the brain 
was pale. The immediotc cause of death seems 
to have been secondary hemorrhage, brought on 
by the niovcmenta of the patient at a time when 
he was weakened by previous hemorrhage, the 
effect of the wounds, and the treatment to which 
ho had boon subjected. The dark colour of the 
blood in the cavity of the pleura probably arose 
from the mixture of freSli blood with tliat before 
poured forth. The wounds appear to have been 
inflicted with a poniard- knife— that is, with an 
instrument both pointed and cutting on the 
edge. 

On the Auscultatory Signs of Aneurism, — Dr, 
Bellingham says, in the Diiblin Medical PrebS^ 
an aneurismal sac in any part of the body 
contains cortstantly u certain amount ot bloocl, 
proved by the collapse of the tumour in external 
aneurism when pressure is made upon the arterj’’ 
at the cardiac side. The first impulse, therefore, 
must be partly ^ue to the shock coinmunicatecl 
to the blood contained in the sac by the column 
))ro})elled by the left ventricle ; and, as an aneu- 
nsmal sac has but one orifice for the entrance 
and exit of blood, we must have a current of 
blood into and out of the sac at the same instant ; 
that which enters expelling that which it pre- 
viously contained. The sudden distention of the 
sac, which immediately succeeds tho ventricular 
systole, of course gives rise to tho impulse, and 
the friction of the blood against the parietes oi 
the orifice of the sac during this act, generates 
sound; and this constitutes tho normal first 
sound of aneurism. If the friction between tho 


ferent curiosities. 8 he hag Iwt little physical 
strength. Her heart beats like an infant’s ; her 
respiration is peculiar, and so slight is the effort 
that it is hardly distinguished by a careful ob- 
server. Two days previous, and about three 
day# after, the movements of her bowels referred 
to, she was perfectly insensible, and in a coma- 
tose state. About a tcacupful of thin viscid dis- 
charge came from her at each time. There has 
been an attempt on the part of the physicians In 
tho region of Batavia to reiliDve tnis difficulty 
(whether it be a partial stricture of some portion 
of the intestines or a want of action in mem is 
unknown), but in vain. Her diet is^very light, 
consisting mostly of white sugar and tea, and 
occasionally a thin broth. She has had but three 
stools in nine years. Oliver, in his Physiology, 
makes mention of some persons having no di^- 


charge in one year; but no instance 
above has been recorded. 


like 


digestion secretions of the stomach are always blood and the orifice of the sue is increased from 
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acid. The above-described action of salt is pe 
culiar to it ; for pepper, whi^ is regarded as a 
much more irritating substance, is very well 
borne, and increases the gastric secretions 
without provoking any one of those contractions 
and vomitings described. 

Viability , — A female infant, born, according to 
the mother’s calculation, in the sixth month, 
lived a day. It was nearly fourteen inches long ; 
its weight about two pounds ; the umbilicus was 
more than half an inch belok the middle point 
of the body ; the circumference of the liead was 
8*746 inches ; the fontanellcs were very small ; 
the lungs weighed little more than six draelims ; 
the respiration had been complete; tlierc aaus 
meconium in the ileum nnd great intestine. 
There was no morbid appearance to explain the 
cause of death. Everything showed that the 
defect of maturity was the solo cause of the 
failure of life. This, then, w'as a ease of the 
birth of a living but not viable infant in the 
sixth month. 

Heath from Wound of the Internal Mammary 
Artery,^ A, man in a quarrel received a wound 
by a pointed and cutting instrument, tho precise 
character of which was not discovered, in the in- 
ternal mammary artery. He lost mudi blood at 
the time, and, being brought to the Strasbourg 
Civil Hospital, he received the attentions duo to 
such a COSO, no serious apprehensions of the re- 
sult being entertained. He made no complaint 
next^dey, but in the evemi\g, about twenty-four 
« hours alter receiving the if'ound, he w as seized 
with a sudden agitation, sat down on his bod, 
and expired. Inspection aftor death showed six 
wounds and two msignificant contusions ; of the 
wounds three were superficial und three pene- 
trating — two of the abdomen, one of tho chest. 
This last was obviously the cause of death. The 
instrument had pierced the skin, tlie muscles, 
the cartilage of the fifth rib on the jight side ; it 
had cut across the interual maUimary artery and 


any cause, n murmur will be generated, which 
will of course replace tho normal first sound, 
because it is nothing more than this sound ex- 
aggerated. The murmur commonly heard in 
these cases is the bruit de soujffet^ und wdiether it 
is present nr absent will depend upon several 
tircumstancGs, such as the size of the orifice by 
which the sac of the artery communicates, the 
size of the sac itself, and the direction which it 
takes ; and particularly the force with which the 
blood is transmitted by the left ventricle ; the 
latter has u greater influence upon the production 
of a murmur than either ot the iormcr; for 
instance, if tho walls of the left ventricle are 
thinned or much encumbered with fat, the 
systole Will be be too feeble to generate 
murmur in the aneurism; hence we see the 
reason why the first sound of aneurism of the 
urch of ^e aorta is sometimes replaced by a 
bruit de smfflctf and why in other casos a murmur 
is almost ncccbsarily absent. 

Ii]fury of the Spine — Obstinate Constipaiioii,-^ 
Mr. C. A. Green, of Aiilbilry, M^ssachusets, 
TJ.S., relates, in “The Boston Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal,” a remarkable case of a ^^oung 
lady ^ho had but three fajcal discharges in nine 
years. When about twelve years of age she 
attended a singing school, and, being ensnared in 
a trap made ot a rope by some boys, was thrown 
down, and her spine i 2 \jured. She became quite 
sick, went to her bed, and there has remainodup 
to the present lime, perfectly bedridden. She 
is now aged twenty-one. She lies in her bed, 
her body being at on angle of forty-five dogrecfi 
with her extremities, nor can sho be removed 
from that position without producing intense 
pain and much dyspneea. From her waist down 
there has been no increase in sisc since her first 
injury, but above the Umbilical region sho has 
grown like otb^ girls. She is WQpderfUUy in- 
tellectual for (mo thus cirouihstangied, and has 
shown a remarkable skill in the formation of dif- 
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Tlie proportion, then, of this principle in 
healthy urine is such, that on the addition of 
nitric acid Jio crystallization will place, at 
h'jist at ordinary temperatures, or uiRil the urine 
has been concentrated by^vaporation. Hence, 
then, an excess of urea, without any refcTcnce to 
its amount, may be determined by tho addition 
of merely an equal bulk of concentrated (a) nitric 
acid to a quantity of urine in a watch-glass or 
platinum capsule. Tho acid should bo allowed 
to trickle down the side of the capsule, h» as to 
get under and float tho urine upon its surface. 

If crystallization occur, excess of urea is indicated ; 
and the amount of c^rcess may bo adjudged with 
Bulficicnt accuracy for practical purposes— -first, 
by the time which may clupso between mixing 
and crys^illizalion ; secondly, by the proportion 
which the solidified portion bears to that which 
srill retains its fluidity ; for it should be observed 
timt sometimes, on the addition tho acid, tho 
whole becomes a completely solidified mass. 

In some cases this excess of urea ifl not only 
relative but ^solute ; and according as the ex- 
cess be absolute or relative, that is, in relation to 
the watery portion, it gives rise to two fornis^ or 
modifications of disease, distinguished, according 
to our author, chiefly differences in tho 
quantity of urine passed, viz. 

Excess of urea without diuresis. 

Excess of urea with diuresis. 

** These two forms of disease,” says our author, 

“ precisely as in diabetes, without op with diu- 
resis, sometimes gradually pass into each other 
iti the Hiimo individual, nnd, in fact, they seem 
to differ from each other litUe more than in de- 
gree. In the first form of disease, the quantity * 
of urine (lassed seldom much exceeds the heslthj^ 
standard ; and in this caB& the quantity of ur^ 
is both absolutely and relatively neater than h 
health. In the second form of the disease, th4 <• 
quantity of urine is sometimes excessive, and 
in^this instance the quantity of urea, in a given 
spbehnen of urine, may be less than in healthy 

4 . 1 .. *A 


though the quantity of urea relatively to 'the 
other ingredients may be greater than natural ; 
and the absolute quantity of urea passed in a 
given time may thus, os in tlie other modifioa- 
tions of the disease, exceed the naturaV standard* 
Before the period a)^ovc mentioned, (b) as juas 

(a) As highly concentraled acid deconmoaai 
I 'urea, it shoi^d be diluted with feom two to thrito 

parts of water. 

(b) Tho year 1821, when thOi^fixet edition, 
thu work appeared. 
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stated* neither of these forms of disease seems to 
have been distinctly recognised ; and the second 
form in particular, when it attracted attention 
at all, was usually confounded with diabetes." — 
P. 95. 

Urine containing an excess of urea, and where 
there is no considerable diuresis, is usually of 
ve^hi^h specific gravity, and when the quantity 
voided is moderate, but high in specific gravity, 
we may mostly suspect excess of urea. Thus, 
says 0 ||r auHior 

“ It will be proper to notice, before we proceed, 
that when the specific gravity of the u^^nc is 
high— for example, above •1-030— the absolute 
proportion^ urea, in common w'ith the other 
principles, is necessarily larger than natural, and 
in this case spontaneous crystallization will 
frequently take place in such urine on the ad- 
dition nitric acid. (a) This concentrated state 
of the urine is not of unfrequpnt occurrence in 
dysppptic and febrile aft'oclAons, and depends on 
a diminished secretion of Vater only. Hence, 
though this abundance of urea, us in all other 
cases, may be considered as indicative of disease, 
yet in such instances it is obviously no more 
indicative of discaso than the abundance of the 
other principles, and, consequently, leads to no 
particular plan of treatment, which* must be 
regulated by the general nature of the aflRiction." 

We have introduced this paragraph because 
we well know, and indeed have witnessed the 
fact, that persons, either from enthusiasm, want 
of experience, and from many causes, are often 
disposed to give to phenomena undue weight 
and importance, or to assign to them relations 
with which they have no real connection. The 
errors whicli such introduce into practice, and 
the false no^ons to which tliey give rise in 
therapeutics, occasioitallly produce most incon- 
venient results, and wc trust that these remarks 
will induce the junior experimentalists to weigh 
well the various phenomena, so us to avoid con- 
clusions which may afterwords prove to be in 
np wise warranted. 

mofpiu ajf, however, bo an absolute as wtU as 
a relative excess of urea in the urine. This 
occurs in children as well as in adults ; as, 
for instance, w'hen the uri^ie abounds in ctir- 
tain natural as well as unnatural principles : 
such are lithatc of ammonia, the double phos- 

S hatc of magnesia and ammonia, oxalate of 
me, &c. "W'ith these, however, mure urgent 
symptoms commonly present, <ind become 
prominent as to constitute the characteristic 
feature of the derangement. An excess of urea, 
therefore, though important, must still be con- 
sidered as subordinate, and our'Jiraijticc regulated 
accordingly. 

The first form distinguished, according to 
3)r. Trout, by the presence both of an absolute 
and relative excess of urea ; the avesago specific 
gravity of the urine seems to be a little above 
1*020, and occasionally to vary from T015 to 
1*030, or even higher. Most generally the 
accretion is transparent and pale-coloured ; but 
occosionoljy it assumes the appearance of porter 
dilutqd with water ; and this variety in colour 
not unfrequently takes place in the urine of the 
same person. Wly*n first voided, the urine 
reddens litmus-paper, and, consequently, has 
the usual acid reaction of healthy urtne. Tor 
the most part also, os just stated, it is entirely 
free from sediment, except the mucous cloud(b) 
invariably present in the secretion ; and the only 
remarkable property which it appears to possess, 
xs that of containing so much urea as to speedily 

Qi) Our author, in a footnote, says, w'hcn large 
uantitics of citrate of ammonia are token by 
yspeptic patients, it is attended with the evo- 
lution of ammonia ; and that, possibly, some of 
the other i^ts of ammonia suffer similar ooii- 
y^ion. ^ye, ourselves, have observed urea 
e^uxldi^ in the urine of persons partaking 
ireely of certain amoaoniacal salts. 

(b) We are inclined to believe that the cloud, 
which is often very considerable, edhsists almost 
wholly of epithelium ; at least, such is the result 
of our own obmrvntioti. 


form a crystallized compound on the addition of 
nitric acid. Urine containing a large proportion 
of urea is prone to decomposition, and in warm 
weather, therefore, generally soon becomes alka- 
line.'* (a)— P. 96. 

It seems a matter of no small moment to attend 
to the conditions and general properties of the 
urine, to avoid errors in diagnosis, and, us a 
consequence, false views ki therapeutics. Wlien 
wc consider the urgent desire to pass the utino 
frequently, and both by day and by night — an 
urgency somctiines so imperative that it cannot 
be resisted— we can easily conceive the possibility 
of such a disease being confounded w'ith incon- 
tinence. It depends, however, more upon an 
irritation at the neck of the bladder, and not 
unfrequcntly actual diurtsis^ or an increased 
secretion and flow of urine. The diuresis, how- 
ever, is more apparent than real, as the entire 
quantity of urine voidj^d in any given time 
seldom greatly exceeds the natural quantity. 
Patients and others judge from the number and 
frequency of the micturitions, instead of the 
measured quantity, which, however, is almost 
always above the standaid average. The quan- 
tity, too, is liable to be increased by numerous 
slight causes, os trifling disturbing incidents, 
mental excitement, and similar emotions, coolish 
state of atmosphere. But there arc also a variety 
of constitutional symptoms which may serve to 
direct the practitioner’s inquiry to the proper 
object. These are detailed by the author as 
follows : — It 

"Besides the symptoms immoiMately referred 
to the urinary organs, there is somotinios a sense 
of weight or dull pain in the back, accompanied 
by a disinclination to bodily exertion. The pa- 
tient also complains of more or less nneasiness 
in the assimilating organs, though the tonguo 
usually presents nothing peculiar, and there is 
no remarkable thirst, nor craving for food, nor 
emaciation. Moreover, the functions of the skin 
appear to be little deranged : hence perspiration, 
from the fatigue it is apt to produce, often readily 
takes place under exercise. In short, though 
there is great susceptibility to dcirangcmcnt, as 
well as to actual disease of the assimilating and 
other functitms, 1 am not aware that any one de- 
rangement of any one organ can with certainty 
be pronounced to bo characteristic of un excess 
of urea in the urine." But "In the second 
modification of the disease, in which the quantity 
of urine passed is excessive ; besides most of 
the symptoms above enumerated in nn aggravated 
form, there exist more or less of thirst and morbid 
cravings after food. The patient likewise com- 
plains of general coldness and great bodily weak- 
ness. In some instances also there is considerable 
emaciation, though not to the same remarkable 
extent as in diabetes." — P. 97. 

The assimilating functions are unquestionably, 
in most instiinces, more or less deranged, and our 
own observations enable us to state that one 
and a very distressing effect, the generation of 
air in the stomach or bowels, is by no means a 
very unusual consequence. Tliis evolution of 
gas frequently arises from the incapability of 
rearranging the gaseous principles evolved during 
tho reduction of the alimentary matters; but 
gaseous principles of various descriptions would 
soem often to bo secreted by the stomach and 
other’ portions of tho intestinal tube. W% have 
upon one or two occasions seen this evolution of 
air proceed to so great an extent os to bring on 
a real tympanitic condition of the abdomen. 

'The causes of this affection bear a close re- 
sen&lance to those which dispose to diabetes, 
antPlike them, are often inherited. Among the 
causes we may note abuse of the sexual powers 
m early life as ode, perhaps, of the most frequent. 
Tfext to this, severe dyspepsia from inattention 
to diet ; excess in the use of fermented liquors; 
anxiety, and also the abuse of mercury — " while 

(a) For an explonatlbn of the decomposition of 
urea, its conversion into carbonate of ammonia, 
and the resulting alkalinity St the urine, the 
reader may refer to No, 427 of rol. xtii., pp. 182, 
133« 


in several instances," says Dr. Trout, “ I have 
not been able to elicit from tho patient any cir- 
cumstonce to which the disease could bo reason- 
ably Referred,*' • 

The author further observes that most of tho 
subjects of this disease have been middle-aged 
men, of their spare habit, witli a sort of hollow- 
eyed anxiety of expression in their countcimnee ; 
unusually nervous and susceptible, but oy uo 
means hypochondriacs ; free trom gout and, so 
far us could bo ascertained, structural disease of 
the urinary or any other of the organs. 

With respect to the intimate or, os our author 
names it, the proximate cause of jhe disease, ho 
looks upon it as referable to derangements of 
tin? secondary assimilation. " I have been long 
of opinion," he says, " that ht depends on de- 
rangeiiKMits of the secondary assimilating pro- 
cesses, moie frequently than of tho primary, and 
that the chief source of urea in the system is that 
peculiai modification of the albuminous principle 
distinguished as gelatine, which, Eis is well known, 
is not found in tlic blood, nor in any presrioua 
stage ot iho assimilating processes, but is de- 
veloped only during the seebndary assimilatiiig 
processes." — P. 98. 

The author then enters into certain theoretical 
views , *111 reference to urea, sugar, thc^ lactic and 
other acids allied in composition to*8ugar, &c« 
There ijf one difficulty in the explanation of urea 
and its origin, that many deny the existence, 
naturally, of such a principle as gelatine, and 
maintain that it is of purely artificial formation— a 
product, not un educt, evolved by the action of 
heat, as of boiling water, upon certain of tho 
animal principles. That urea, however, results 
from secondary assimilation there cun bo littlo 
doubt. 

(To bo eontiniied.) 
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THE SANITARY CONDITION OP 
METROPOLTl'AN WORKHOUSES. 

At a period when universal attention is directed 
to the approach of Asiatic cholera, it becomes 
us, as medical journalists, to use every moans to 
check that which may be culiiulated to hasten its 
advent amongst us, or to increase its severity 
should it visit our^shores. Medical appliances 
hitherto have failed to make a salutary impres- 
sion on this disease, and tho great exporiipcnt 
has yet to bo tried liow far a close attention to 
hygienic rules may do that wliich to the present 
moment tho skilful application of drugs and che- 
micals havo failed to accomplish. 

Tho Lcgislatuie, urged either by fear or by a 
sense of duty, baa passed a law by which tho 
great fact is recognised that cleanliness, venti- 
lation, &c., have a most important bearing 
on tho public health. For a long number of 
years sewers and ocBspools were permitted to 
send forth their pestiferous exhalations without 
exciting public attention, and without pro- 
ducing any woll-directod efforts to abate the 
evil. 

Thoso who suffered most from a contaminated 
atmosphere were those whom 8tr|itened cir- 
cumstances compelled to occupy badly-li{;hted^ 
badly-ventilated, aiffi badly-drained \ouae8. 
The energies of ^these poor creatures were 
weakened, their health undermined, and their 
very morals •depraved by the ignorance or 
cupidity of xnou xnoro favoured by fortune. 
Science, however, gathering strength by every 
new discovery, was enabled at length to speak 
on behalf of theuviotims pent up like sheep re- 
served for the 8laug)iter in the lanes and alleys 
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of oorgteiloimu The voloe of scienae, still 
and small in ^ beginning, has gathered strength 
sufllolent it) be heard in the halls of our Legis- 
lature^ and to procure nn entictmciit which Wust 
do some good, though it may not accomplish all 
that ifti fdends desire. 

Yot in this year of'graoe, while the sanitary 
qne^tfon is being discussed throughout the length 
and breadth of the land — while cholera is threat- 
ening us with a speedy invasion — there are places 
in this metropolis under the control of pa- 
rochial authorises which are dons of uncleanuess 
and strongholds of disease. We allude to the 
condition of some of the workhouses, which, if 
we are to believe & statement made by a writer 
in “ The Health of Towns Magazine,” are dis- 
graceful to a civilized community. In the Strand 
Union we are informed that there is no accommo- 
dation for wasliing persons— soap and towels not 
being **permitted ; as a natural consequence, ver- 
min are to bo foundrin no small quantities. 

In the Lambeth casual ward there is the same 
disregard of cleanliness: the people ore com- 
pelled to sl^ep four in a bed upon a iilthy mat- 
tress, and 'covered with a dirty rug. In the 
women's ward at Kensington the Inmates 
lie upon, loose straw, which abounds with 
vermin, and the room is infested with rats 
and mice* In the men's ward, from defective 
ventilation ond a full privy, the smell is truly 
oflhnslTe. Here the paupers arc not indulged with 
the luxuries of soap mid towels, while they are 
compelled to receive the visits of numerous rats 
and mice. In the 'West London Union the floor 
is said to very dirty ; no soap or tow'cls for 
cleansing the person allowed ; and on the 12th 
of June three rugs covered witli vermin were 
allowed to twenty men. At the Whitechaple 
Union they have straw mattresses and filthy 
mgs. In the Holborn Union the vagrants arc ac- 
commodated with bare boards and dirty rugs, six 
or seven of these coverings being allowed fur 
forty men. 

It is hardly to be credited that so many of the 
union houses of this metropolis should be in so 
filthy a condition. Our hospitals and intirmaries 
are in general models of clcanlinosH— in fact, in 
some places the soap and scrubbing brush are 
used fdmost to a fault. In the pasual wai ds for the 
houseless poor, however, them is niueli tlj.'it is 
oalctllatod to induce disease and demoruli/ation ; 
and it becomes sanitary reformers to rouse the 
slumbering “ authorities," and to tt'acli them, if 
they have not yet learnt, their duty to tlic poor 
and the public. 

We are unable to divine what are the motives 
of ” guardians” in keeping these casinil wards 
in such a disgusting condition. Is it to scare 
away the hoi^eless wanderer who seeks a restiufj- 
plaeetot the night? Surely something less ob- 
noxious to health could be had recourse to. If 
our laws are suffi-ciently benevolent to provide a 
temporary lodging for the p(ior, t^urcly it was 
never contemplated that th^^^rooms bei apart for 
them should be mere dens of filth. Every 
Englishman, though steeped to the lips in 
poverty, is,, entitled in the hour of his need to 
a 8helce|r that is decent and clean. Public safety 
requires that this should the case ; for what- 
ever is calculated to engeniicr disease in indi- 
viduals must ultimately prove injurious to all 
classes of society. 

The duties of guardians wc consider to be of a 
paternal nature, and should be exercised in such 
a manner as to promote the physical axfd moral 
welfare of those who spok <*helr proUctim, 
Society delegates to paroch'al officers the duties 


of feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, pro- 
viding medical attendance for the sick, and in- 
culcating habits of cleanliness and decency where 
rags and dirt are amalgamated with poverty. 
Those duties can be ethcicntly discharged with- 
out encouraging the idle, or entailing upon 
unions a heavier expenditure than what is now 
incurred. The great fault of the present admi- 
nistration of the poor-law is, that no effort is 
made to elevate the character of paupers. Ah 
they enter the workhouse so do they leave it,— 
the victims of a grinding parsimony, and, in 
numerous cases, the sIuvch of injurious habits. 
A false economy has increased greatly parochial 
taxation, more especially in what relates to the 
physical well-being of the poor. If they are in 
health, the best hygienic rules should be in force 
to keep them so ; and, if%*ick, the medical attend- 
ants should be sufficiently w’oll paid to ensure a 
faithful and efficient discharge of their profes- 
sional duties. 

Wo would urge sanitary n3formers to look 
well to the mclropolitaii workhouses, ond, if 
“guardians” are remiss in their duty, to make 
the public ab(iuainted with their faults. With 
the cholera at our heels, it is no time to be chary 
of soap and water, and we hope these articles 
will henceforth be allowed to paupers who 
are compelled tb take refuge for the night in 
places provided expressly for them by piirochial 
officers. 


TIIIAL or A MIDWIFERY URACTI- 
TIONEH AT STAFFORD ON A CHARGE 
OF MANSLAUGIITER.-NKCKSSITY OF 

MEDICAL REFORM. 

For the last three or four years a work has bc(*n 
annually published, entitled “ The Medical Di- 
rectory,” w'hich professes to give a list of medicid 
practitioners, with their qualifications. Many 
persons arc arcuatomed to look to this work as 
an authority, in pmfcrencc to tho lists published 
by the various licensing corporations. If a 
squabble should aiise concerning the right of 
an individual to practise, the “Directory” is 
consulted, and decideb the matter. 

This “oracle,” however, is by no means in- 
fallible, and its errors arc calculatnd to weaken 
that confidence which iiiaiiy have hitherto placed 
in it. With the utmost care bestow od upon 
such a W'ork, it must necessarily be imper- 
fect, but there arc some errors which might not 
have crept in if certain precautions had been used 
by the editors. For instance, there a»e persons re- 
gistered who have attached to their names letters 
indicative of theh* being members of the College 
and licentiates of the Ilnll, wliose names arc not 
to be found in the regisiers of these two corpr>ra- 
tions. 

In “The Frovincial Medical Directory '♦ for 
the present year there is to be founrf the name 
of “ '^illiam Harding Flint, lioiignor, Stolford- 
shire, medical officer of the Bakewell Union.” 
To this name are attached certain letters which 
indicate that he received the College diploma and 
the Hall certificate in 1844. On consulting: the 
list of members of the English College ofliur- 
geons, no such name can bo found, nor dioany 
individual of that name, according to the Col- 
egc books, applif for examination during the year, 
Tlio list of licentiates of the Apothecaries' Com- 
pany for 1844 makes no mention of the person. 

At the Staffordshire Rummer Assizes, just 
terminated, William Hording Flint, aged thirty- 
eight, was indicted for killing and ^slaying Eliza- 
beth Riley, on tho 29th of March laBt» at the 
parish of Sheen, in the county of Stafford. From 


the statements made it appears the prisoner was 
not a person who had been admitted a member 
of tho College of Surgeons, and the oounsol ib^ 
the prosecution said that this was neither to Ais 
prejudice nor in Ais favour ^ as the law provided 
any person affecting a knowledge of surgery or 
medicine chooses to toko upon himself to dis- 
charge those duties, if he fail to bring a com- 
petent degree of knowledge and skill to the 
performance of them, he is criminally responsible 
for the result of those acts. 

Mr.^lint practisefl in the neighbourhood of 
Longnor many years, and seoms to have been in 
high repute as a man-midwife. On the 2Bth of 
March iio was sent for to attend Mrs. Riley, and 
on making the usual examination discovered 
that the fcotus did not present in the usqpl wa)^, 
stating at the same ^ime to the friends of the 
patient that the operation of turning would be 
necessary. 

After this, tho counsel for the prosecution 
stated that Mr. Flint retired to bed, and about 
seven in the morning visited his patient and 
made another vaginal examination. On this 
occasion he made use of. certain instruments for 
upward^ of an hour. During this time the friends 
anxiously inquired if there was any danger, and, 
if so, requested that another medical practitioner 
might be sent for. Mr. Flint, however, said that 
tho labour would be over in a short time, 
and then producing something, which was after- 
wards found to be the intestines of the woman, 
showed it fo the nurse, tolling her that he had 
brought forth one child,* and expected shortly 
to produce another. The instruments were again 
used by the accoucheur, and during this time a 
woman ■w'ho was present was asked to puli at 
what he told her was a leg and arm of a chi^df 
which were at that time protruded. InjH, 
course of a short time afterwards" the patiRI 
expired. Tho body was buried, but, certain 
statements having got abroad, an inquest and 
post-mortem examination were deemed necessary. 

Mr. James Simpkins, of Alstonefield, ex- 
amined 'tho body, and made the following 
statement : — “ Qn exaraining the external organs 
of generation 1 found attached the right hand 
of a fontaUchlld and the loft foot; and near 
those parts there was a membranous substance, 
which proved to be the mucous membrane, with 
fibres attached to it, which, appeared like the 
upper part of the vaginal conal and a portion of 
the neck o£ the uterus. They were one sub- 
stance, about tho size of a small glove. There 
was also a large detached substmicc, which was 
intestine, having on it bits of chaff, as if it had 
been thrown on the floor. It might be from 
fifteen to eighteen inches in length. There was 
also a piece of intestine which had slipped down 
from the internal {larts of goncration, and hung 
in ii loop. T'here was also a sharp incissd 
w'nund on the foot of the infant, near tlio heel. 

( )n examining tho abdomen I found there was 
rupture of the utorus, with nothing but a thin 
serous membrane covering the body of the child. 
There was also another eltensivo rupture Of 
the womb, through which the foetal head pro* 
truded itself into the abdomen of the mother!^’ 
Upon removing the child, I found it full-grown 
and of healthy appearaAco. The arm was dil« 
located at the elbow. The bone of the arm w# 
broken at the shouj^er, over the HgVt 
bone. There were several wounds on the 
two of them had puncturdd the bones of thfl 
skull; the cithers had not. The brain wms 
injured. Upon examining the womb more aKl0* 
fully I found near the largp c^pening on W 
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left aide, through which the head had passed, 
several smaller rents, some of wliieh had pene- 
trated right through the walls of the uterus, 
while others had not. There was also an 
opening at the lower part of the womb, through 
which the loop of intestine had descended. On 
examining the intestines I found that part had 
been detached, and was covered with extraneous 
matter {^longing to the lower part of tho in- 
testinal canal. That was where it was torn off. 
The walls of the uterus were ruptured anci^torn 
away, and th^o was but one membrane between 
the external parts of tho mother and the funda- 
ment. There was no appearance of any other 
child ; no second placenta or fuues. Labour had 
not^roeq^ded so far as to cause hemorrhage. Tho 
afterbirth was quite firm in its appearance. In 
my opinion those wounds an4 injuries were suf- 
ficient to cause death. The removing of the in- 
testines alone would cause death; the rupture of 
the utcrxis would also cause death.'* 

Mr. Simpkins was subjected to n severe 
cross-examination, in order to establish, if pos- 
sible, the fket that tlm w'oman died from 
rupture of the uterus. This lesion was* attri- 
buted to the “ cross-birth;** and, as the witness 
could not say whether that was pruducccl 
by natural or mechanical means, Baron Platt, 
before whom the case was tried, stopped the 
trial by observing, “ How is itijossible to proceed 
in this case ? From all we hear the appearances 
may have resulted from natural causes. The ap- 
pearances were iiuite sufficient to show that a 
coinbinaiion of natural causes might liavo pro- 
duced death. How, then, are the jury to say 
that it was produced in any other way His 
Icnftj^p, therefore, refused to hear otlier medical 
andproceeded to charge the jury. lie 
reBBmended them to say that the ])arty was 
not guilty, inasmuch as the ruptun' of the uteiiis 
might have proceeded from iii>tural causes. 'The 
jury, after a few minutes’ deliberation, said, 
“ We think that death might have arisen fioin 
natural causes, and therefore wo say lie* is not 
guilty." c. , 

Wc consider ^r. Flint esjreeially forturiati? 
in thus being freed from the eh urge* of man- 
slaughter, and m having severalancdical gentle- 
men to speak on his behalf. It is said that a 
great number of witnosses voluntarily attended 
from Longnor and the suTrounding neighbour- 
hood, to speak to the character of the ueeused, 
who has successfully practised his jirofession 
for the last twenty-one years, during which long 
period ho has not lost a single case in midwifery, 
except the qne in question. 

Twenty-one years in practice, and Mr. Flint, 
at the time of his trial, aged thjpty- eight I This 
brings us to tho conclusion that he commenced 
his professional career in the year 1 8*27# at the 
early age of seventeen.' Of course the College 
diploma and Hall certificate could not then be 
possessed ; and if this gentleman be the same 
as rogistored in thf», “Directory" as William 
Harding Flint, Longnor, Staffordshire, there in 
a mistake about these documents having been 
^possessed in 1844. 

Tho English medical corporations have most 
unaccountably negUoted to examine candidates* 
for tboir d^lomas on the important subject of 
midwifery. They require lefeturei, but thb can- 
didate’s knowledge iesleft to be tested by subse- 
quent practice. The CoUtge of Sqygcons has 
been guilty of spuming this department of tho 
asedical pxofeasiim»^ for what reasobs the ruling 
powers can perhaps best explain. 


Events have occurred which show the necessity 
of a measure of reform being speedily adopted. 
Who will bay, from what has recently taken place, 
that a College of General Practitioncrh, founded 
on liberal principles, is not needed } Tho over- 
stocked profession is pressed on all sides by per- 
sons having no legal qualifications, important 
branches of medical educatioii are neglected, and 
yet some would stave off medical reform to 
an indefinite period, by urgiiig the profession 
to make the College of Surgeons do justice 
to its members. This institution has declared 
that it is constitutionally “pure," and will con- 
tinue so. The Homo Secretaries have said they 
will be parties to no alteration wdiich shall not 
receive the sanction of the several medical insti- 
tutions. Here, then, is am answer for all who 
protend to advocate the rights of college mem- 
bers. Tlieir alma mater will not cnfranchisuthem. 
Let the general practitioners have a college of 
their own ; th(;n, with a good registration bill, 
we may hope to see the profession occupy a better 
])()sition than it has hitherto done, and additional 
guarantees given for the health and safety of the 
public. 

INDICATIONS OF T'llK AV^UOACH OF 
ASTATIC CJIOl-KKA. 

The regiHlrar-gerK'nil's re])ort#fof this week con- 
tains a return of twouty-bL\ deatlis Irom cholera; 
the average of five jeurs being only six. It is 
impossible to idosc our eyes to th(‘ fact that 
causes arc in operation which may speedily make 
this frightful disease once more an epidemic in 
our country. From the observations of scion tilic 
men, it is evulent tliat certfiin states of the 
Htinosphore, and ot the earth Jiave no small 
share m producing choliTa, and the obser- 
Viiti«ms at Greenwich show that during the 
past week the eh'ctririil condition bf the air liaa 
been very lomaikable. Tlie magnetical instru- 
ments liave e\liiliit('d almost a complete slug- 
gishiicf'S, while the tluTmoinetiT lias maiiifcr^led 
vemarkuhlo vnriatiens of teinp('iatuie. 

Ml. .Iordan, the registiar in Belgravt' (sub- 
distiict), has returned a case of death from 
cholera in a female, fifty-four years of age, 
whose illness Avas only of fifty-eight hours’ 
duration. He stat«tt that this was a distinct ease 
of Asiatic cholera, occuiring in his own practice, 
of which he had seen much both nt homo and in 
the East. The patient was said to have Hulfered 
from a bca'cic attack Avlicn chojera prevailed 
sixteen years ago. She wars of delicate 
health, and Biilfeied from psoriasis inveterata. 
She w'aa attacked suddi'iily in bed, at four 
o'clock ill thb morning, having the day befoie 
diiie4|Ni^ half-boiled cabbage and some sort of 
dumpling. * 

It is incumbent on the members of the me^jlical 
profession to enforei^ ujioii those over wliom they 
exercise un inlluencu the strict observance of 
hygienic rules. A proper regard to cleaiiliuess, 
ventilation, exercise, and food, will do much 
towa|;^8 shielding individuals from attacks of 
cholera, and will mitigate the virulence of tho 
disease when it appears. 

At the present time the majority of ike cases 
of diarrhoea so^s to be pjroducod by errors of 
diet. Those vmo indulge their appotitoa by 
eating such things os oysters, moacles, and pork, 
may be almost certain of becoming the subjects 
of gastric diaturbafice, and it will be a fortunate 
circumstance if it doM not a^bunt to a Mtero 
attabk of cholera. 


upton-upon-sEvern union. 

[To the Kdilor of the Medical Tlin« ] 

Sir,— W e be^j to send you the enclosed advertise- 
ment, jjist published by the Upton board of guar- 
din us. Wo would observe that tho present eoiistl- 
tutioii of tlio districts differs much from the old 
arrftiigciiient. That District No. 1 now contains 
1820 acres, and District No./J, 1640, in both which 
the general order of the Poor-law Board, with refer- 
ence to medical appointments, has been violated, 
that order having prescribed Id, 000 acres as the 
nmxiruum extent of a medical district. We have 
laid our case before the Poor-law Board, but have as 
yet icceived no reply. We understand that for 
Hoino time ])aHt several men have been oanvassing 
for the vacant districts. Wc will oonunue to report 
to you from time to time the progress of events. 

With best thanks for your veryjibleand cnergetlo 
advocacy of our cause, 

We remain, Sir, your obedient servants, 

CuAULEa Buaudom, 

• W. T. White. 

Upton-f) 11 - Severn, .Tiily 26. 

“ TO THE MEHICAL PROEESSION. • 

“ The Board of Ouardians of Upton-upon Severn 
will, at tlii ir meeting to be huldi^i on Thursday, the 
Ilrd day of August next, proceed to the election of 
a medical olTiecr for each the following distrlota 
of ihiH anion. Medicul genilenieti, dul]| qualified 
to practinr, und willing to undeitake thevduties of 
cither of iJicae districts, are requested to make, ap- 
plications in writing to tlie boaid (accompanied by 
certificates of qualification) before ten o’clock in the 
morning of tho Urd day of August next, and to at- 
tend personally at the board-room by eleven o'clock 
on the same morning, when and where the election 
will take place. 

“ District No. 1. comprises the parishes of Earl’s 
Croome, Hill Croome, Uuiiley Castle, Little Mal- 
vern, Ripple, Upton-upou Sctein, and Welland, 
wiih the hamlets of Holdfast and Queenhill. Salary 
£8*> per annum. 

“ District No. 2, the Workhouse at Upton-on* 
Severn. Salary £20 per annurni 

“ DislrictNo. 6 comprises tho parishes of Derrow, 
Birt^morton, Bushh^y, Castlemorton, Eldorsfield, 
and Longdoii. Salary £70 per annum. 

“ District No 1 compritceH the parishes of Croome 
D’Abitot, Kempsey. and Severn Stoke. Salary £40 
per annum. 

'* Distru't No. .0 comprises the parish of Powick. 
Salary £'20 per annum. 

“ Midwifery casi s, when attended under an order 
frtim tho [iroper aullmriiics, 10s. Gd. each. Success- 
ful eases of vaei iiiation, Is. (id. each, with such 
extra sums for fractures, dishications, &C. <fec., as 
are specified in the last order of the Poor-law 
Board. 

“The duties of the medical officers will extend 
to affording medical relief and surgical assistance, 
medicines, leeches, aiul appliances (except trusses) 
to all such paupers falling ill within their respective 
districts, as the board of guardians or other duly 
authorized persons may direct to receive the same. 

“ By order of the Board. 

J. Skey. 

“ Board room, Upton-on-Severn, July 20.” 


ETHER AND CHLOROFORM verbus MES- 
MERISM IN SURGICAL OPERATIONS. 

fTo the Kditor of the Medical Time*. 1 
Sir, — One of the leading articles in your journal 
of last week contains a reference to the fate of 
anujsthetic agents ; and with the general remarks on 
ether and chloroform the majority of the profession 
will, I think, fully coincide. It is admitted, how- 
ever, thatinscnsibiligto pain would be a great boon, 
provided that could Jjjiijpduced without rink. This 
leads me to reminj|||Pbur readers that there is a 
simii^e but potent agwlirricsraerisin, which has been 
most successfully applied in hundreds of cases, botn 
in medicine and surgery. • # 

The “ Zoiat’* contains a record of upwaroi of 
three hundred surgical ^ases during the last threo « 
years in which the most fearful and formidable ope- 
rations have been perfrrmed with the most perftct 
success without a single failure. Can the annals Of 
silrgery produce a similar fact? And yet this 
medy, now so generally known and adniittod 
throughout the world, can scarcely obta^ a heat-liif 
from the profession itself as a body, whettoe tkli 
supineness or prejudice ? It cannot be groundOd 
on their investigation of the subJeot» for tho tniio* 
ritv of the profession have paid no atlsntion tkormi 
oni^ossn^, aio not qiblffled to dn 
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inquired, aytd 
rnnim ift xnm^.Ut the first instance, with a tIcw to 
fallacies, are now amoh^st {(« 
MAMt irimeates. « The pages of the %ZoUf%** 

, iPMhrta from medical men from all parta 

ami Ts it not, therefore, time and rational 

MUt^lN^that, as ether and chloroform have failed 
iQ'MtwhUata' meBttier|;[m, as was so strongly pre- 
and wished by its opponents, they snould 
le^t^ aondescend to inquire whether, after 
mre may pot be found In mesmerism a greater 
, tiuth *th'an what^ a mere positive denial or confirmed 
l^udiee would seek to overthrow. 

4 rKhve had some ei^etience on which to ground 
thpie t^ark^, having paid much attention to the 

e ject for a leng time, and, without seeking opera- 
is, have superintended many ; the results have 
n most successful; they will be found in the 
pages q/ the ** Xoist,’' with several distressing caiea 
of epilepsy and other nervous affections, for which, 
under ordinary tredtment, and with years of trial, 

1 have found no remedy ao truly eificieiA. 

I remain, Sir, your constant readeif 

Hbnry StorbAi'M.D. 

29, Park*street, Bristol. 

P.S.--*! beg to a^ond a case of painless tooth- 
extraction lately^ pOTformedhere, with the signatures 
of those who witnessed it. I truit it may prove of 
eufficient interest to be inserted. 

J ^ * 

]»AUnJBM CAiB OY TOOTn-RXTRAOTlON UNDER 
XBBMERISM. « 

Master Chapman, aged fourteen, having had a 
firm molar tooth extracted by Mr. Young, dentist, 
of Paxk^treet, whilst under the influence of lucs- 
meiiain, induced by Dr. Storer, we, the undersigned, 
take this opportunity of stating that tbo patient 
gave not the slightest indication of feeling any pain, 
either during or after the operation, we being pro- ! 
•ent at the same. 

Mamry Jones Bunneft, M.D., late Assistant In- 
spector-General of Hospitals, 

Tnomas F. Walker, J. I). Saunderr, 

Bdward C. Topham, M.A , Joshua Clarke, 
Edward Grevilie, Hubert Hazard, 

Wm. Haiard, Henry Storer, M.D , 

Odiame C. Lane, *Gco. Young, Dentist. 

I further certify that, though 1 have extracted 
many teeth, and under the influence of chloroform, 

Z have never witnessed a case in which there was 
•0 much thorough insensibility to pain. 

G. Young. 

[The above is a copy from the original.] 


ASSISTANTS. 

[To the Editor of thu Medical Times.] 

Sir, — I am glad to see that A Qualified Medical 
Aiaistant,** in youx number of the 10th ultimo, com- 
plains of the low rate of remhneration that medical 

f ractitioners offer in this country to their assistants. 

believe no other body of men in England who have 
apeut BO many years m the acquirement of u profes- 
mon, or who nave received anything approaching to 
a wound education, are comptlied to give tboir scr- 
Wfoaa at so disgracefully low a figure, and receive 
leu sympathy from the public in general. This 
ariiu chiefly from the cause your correspondent as- 
algnad, via., from young being employed as 
assistants wno are nearly or altogether entirely ig- 
norant of the first principles <4of our profession. 
What regularly qualified medical a<«8iBtant has not 
his foelings constantly goaded by the sarcastic re- 
buffs he meets every day in his rounds when 

the patient finds it is not the doctor himself ? How 


number of the Ist Instant. When such young me^ 
are impoud on the public, is it any wonder that th® 

? >atieniiii becofoe tired and disgusted with them, and* 
rom not knowing the abilities of the qualified as- 
sistant, he is treated to the same unpalatable sauce 
at their hands ? Again, the juniors of our profession 
do not receive that protection from their seniors 
which the]^ duerve. 

1 think It is now high time for us to unite and en- 
deavour toobtain redfessof our grievances 1 think we 
have keptsilent too long on this subject. Not only are 
unqualified assistants brought up on land, but are 
actually taken to sea as experienced surgeons, in 
order that avaricious shipowners may induce the 
credulous public to believe that persons voyaging 
in their vessels will have due attention paid to their 
health. 1 know of malty instances ot this impo- 
sition having been practised here this season, but 1 
have heard of one in particular, the subject of which 
was a shoi^maker, who, throwing aside his last, 
entered a medical establishment in town as porter, 
and this gent has beeft taken as an experienced 
surgeon” in an emigrant ship to America. What 
can Sir George Grey say for himself when such dis- 
gracefm neglect and total want of care for the lives 
of our poor emigrants is manifested on the x>art of 
the Government ? What can an ignorant pretender 
like the above surgeon do, if fever happen to break 
out among the passengers on the voyage ? Surely 
the uuheard-of mortality among the emigrants from 
these counVries last beasoii might have been suf 
ficient to draw tjieir attention to the necessity of 
having rcgularlf^ qualified medical men appointed to 
all emigrant ships. 1 am glad see, from an 
article in a late number of your valuable journal, 
that there are ^ome hopes of this evil reme- 

died; but why put it off from one session to another ^ 
To return to thaBubject with which we landsmen 
have most to do ; Pmelievo that very few regularly 
educated and qualified medical assistants receive at 
tlie present rate of salary offered them more than 
from 208. to 30^. per cent, on the capital expended 
on their education, and only in addition have their 
board for their time and services. 

Men talk largely of^he bad state of the profes- 
sion, and hold out for greai tilings to be derived 
from some new legislative measures to be passed 
this, the next, or some future session— God knows 
when— to regulate the various grades of the pro- 
fession. But whv have they not been unanimous in 
demanding a meaieal reform of some kind ? Any- 
thing would bg b^ter than leave mattcis as they are 
at present. Hovr many acts of Parliament would 
be required to make the members of the medical 
profession act honourably towards each other.’ I 
believe more good would arise to the profession in 
general from a society for the protection of qualified 
medical assistants than from twenty enactments. 
Let the qualified assistants unite and form a society, 
having for its main objects the registration of the 
attainments of its members, and the procuring situa- 
tions for any of thorn who may be unemployed. Let 
the registry be open to public inspection, that any 

f ierson may know whether hisvionedical attendant is 
mpoaing a quack assistant on him or not , and 1 am 
convinced that we would in a shoit time drive the 
pretending and incompetent men from the field, who 
are absorbing onr rightful but too limited dues. 


I aiq^^ir, your obedient servant, 

•ol, Ju^lO. Junior Medicus. 


BSOiijr painful excuses is he compelled to offer why 
Mr. oo«fwd^So did not pay the visit, in order to shun 
the, bulf^sourrilous, half-iiMi||ing answers he rc- 
ueivea to hlo inquiries ( YaBew of the patient^ 
ind6e4i deign the assistanrlrorthv of common 
vility, not to apeak of courtesy, and treat the **^doo- 
tor*t man,” as they are pleased to designate him, 
wIQa os Urile ceremony os they would his footman. 
Zn this respect the jieople/although 1 will not ex- 
euee them for wont of tne most commonplace 
eltiUty) are not altogether to/ilame. It is with the 
body of general praotitioqers the fauljt lies. In the 
greater number of instances it is the druggist’s as- 
eiitantfWhois generally as ignorant of the profession 
as the grooer*s, that is employed to tbb exclusion of 
the regularly educated and qualified assistant, be- 
cause he can be got at a lom salary, afld conse- 
quently he ik expected to put up with the ungentle- 
manly treatment that ** A Medtoal Assistant with 
the Double QuaUfloation'*Qpoioplatna of in your 
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GOSSIP OF THE WE^IK. 

WaR-orrrer, August 1. — Ijt or Greff^dier 
Hcgitnent of Foot Guards: Assist. -laurg. James 
John Marjoribanka Wardrop, from the 7th Light 
l)rn?,oonH, to be Aswat.-Surg., vice Balfour, pro- 
moted. — IIoapital-StiifT : Assist- Surgeon Thoiiias 
Graham Balfour, M.D., from the Ist or Grenadier 
Regiment of Foot Guards, to be Staff-Surg. of 
the Second Giass, and to be Surg. of the ]loyal 
Military Asylum at Chelsea, vice Samuel G^eorge 
Ijawrance, who resigns. 

Royal College or Surgeons.— Gentlemen 
admitted members on ttic 2l8t ult. Messrs. 
W. N. Trice, It. S. Harveys T. Leesog, A. B. 
Jones, C. H. Gamble, E. E. Phippen, J. W. 
Harper, J. W. Trottbr/ O. H. Jehnings. G. I. 
Knight, J. Sturdy, and T, Limhery.— July 24 : — 
Messrs. J. W. Peake, D. 1>. Murphy, G. T. 
Triuipolli E. J. Lazarus, II. Eale^ G. V. Drivex, 
C. C, Piper. R. C. Smyth, atfli 'K B. Knott. 
ApoTttECAuipa* HALL.^^Gentlemen Bdifoitted 

mpmberB on Thiin&fty, )July'27 Joseph jJreWi 


' St. Austlc, Cornwall ; William Davis, St. Geres 
I Town, Salop ; Joseph George Thompson, St. 
Mabbs, Cornwall ; Charles Smith, W^hill, 
Hunts ; Louis Truefitt, Dorwood-place, Hydo- 
park, 

University College.— The professorship of 
surgery at this institution, vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Professor Syme, of Edinburgh, and for- 
merly held by the lamented Mr. Liston, has been 
offered Mr. James MoncrieflT Amott, F.R.S., 
surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital, %nd, wo 
behove, accepted by that gentleman. 

Dbains and Srwerb of London. — At the 
last census, in 1811, there were 270,^159 houses in 
the metropolis. It is known that there is scarcely 
a house without a cesspool under it, and that a 
large number have two, three, four, and more 
under them, so that the number of such recof^- 
cles in the metropolis may be taken aW 300,000. 
The exposed surface, of each cesspool measures, 
on an average, 9 feet, and the mean depth nf the 
whole is about feet, so that each contains 58^ 
cubic feet of fermenting filth of the most poi- 
sonous, noisomb, and disgusting nature. The 
exhaling surface of all the cesspools (300,000 x 
9) » 2,700,000 feet, 'or equal to 62 acres nearly; 
and the total quantity of foul matter contained 
within them ( 300,000 x58J)sss 17,660,000 cubic 
feet, oH’ equal to one enormous elongated stagnant 
cesspool 60 foot in width, 6 feet 6 inches in depth, 
and oxtcndiiig through liOndon from the Broad- 
way at llummci smith to Bow-bridgo — a length 
of 10 miles. This, there is reason to believe, is 
an imdcr-cstimato. The cesspool, however, in 
general forms but one- fourth ot the evaporating 
surface; the house-drain forms half or two 
fourths, asid the sever one ; but, connected as 
the sewers an4 house* drains mutually arc, and 
acted upon by the winos and barometric con- 
ditions, the miasma from the house-drains and 
Bcwcrs of one district may be carried up to 
another. Wo cannot bo absolutely certain that 
part of the stench experienced in the 
yaid may nut have been due to tlie contd^^K 
the sewers from the drains of *thc 
Commons, or nt some time from Duck-laflfW 
Pyr-strect ; and acceding to the evidence of 
Mr. Batterbury, who met a strong current of aqr 
coming from tne extended cesspools under the 
Deanery, the miasma from that place would have 
been c.v’-ried* through the common sewers, and 
from them into the streets and houses of other 
•neighbourhoods. As the Deanery is situated 
near the openings of the sewer into the river, 
it is probable that this would commonly bo so. 
In addition to tlie examination of the old sowers, 
conducted by Mr. Joseph Smith, one of the as- 
sistant-surveyors, and adverjed to in his evidence, 
the metropolitan commissioners of sewers have 
directed an inquiry to bo made into the state of 
the house^druins. From the evidence of Mr. 
Jiovick, the assistant- surveye^ who conducted 
this inquiry, it appears that much larger sums 
are paid for cleansing and keeping in repair the 
private drains than tlie public m general are 
aware of. The returns of information from the 
inhabitants had not been completed, but from 
such as were plained it was found that thf 
a vci age annual dnarge for dleansing and repairiim 
the hopse-drains was £1. 6s. per house nCr 
annum, and for emptying the cesspools Us. m 
annum, making £2 a yeHr for this one porim 
of house- cleansing. But the returns contain W 
stances where sums of £30, £40, £60, £1^ 
aitd even £200 have bebn pqid for amending 
reconstructing house-drains; and, notwithstand- 
ing such outlays, the foundation walls hate 
continued damp, stagnant water has remainid in 
the coUavs, and offensive smells have still been j 
emitted. In 21 housos in the Westminster dls- 
<trict the average annual charges during ten years 
for making, repairing, and cleansing* the house- 
drains was £7> 6s. per house, and lor clesnsiiiff 
the cesspools £2. 48. ; in oU £9. lOs. Noi€ 
from estimates which have*been made of the ooll 
of aboltahlng the ceiilpools, and putting down % 
theiir stead npw and improved impermeable hod^ 
drains whicK would remove at gnoe idl 
poalpg matter from the houses— a^pposiii^ ^ 
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vork done upon ft comprehenBive contract and 
paid for by the rates— the average expense of 
complete house-drainage, on the charge being 
distributed over a period of thirty years, would be 
about 4s. 6d. per house per annum, and fur the 
highest class of houses about 7s. 6d. per annum ; 
■which would bo an average saving on each of 
the 21 houses above tnentionod of more tlian £9 
a year. 

ruBLV Hibaltk Bill.— L ord Camj)bell moved 
the third reading of this bill. The Bishop of 
London could not allow this bill to pass wiljiout 
expressing his great satisfactibn at tho result of 
their lordBh1t)s’ concession to tho wishes of 
several members of their lordships' House iu re- 
ferring this bill to a select committee. That 
select committee had laboured assiduously and 
fullUod Ifie promise which was given to their 
lordships, that there should bo no unnecessary 
delay jn submitting an i^roved measure to 
their lordships. Ho consiaorod they hud im- 
proved the measure in many important re- 
spects ; and that it would go down to the other 
'House in such a form as that no reasonable ob- 
jection could bo made to it. He considered, in- 
deed, that a bill more important to the wel- 
fare of the publio had not been pa'ssed for 
many years. He could ifot help alluding one 
amendment, which, he trusted, he might bo 
allowed to call an improvement — which he him- 
self had tho honour of proposing to tho select 
committee, and which had met with their 
concurrence — he meant an amendment to the 
effect that in certain cases, where it bliould 
bo shown, by comparison with past periods, that 
a more than averago rate of inorlj^lity was 
taking place, the general board might intcT- 
fore without any appiicatlon being made to 
them. Ill his opinion the present might he 
called the poor man's bill. He had always held 
that, In any regulations for the improvement of 
the sanitary condition of the country, the welfare 
of labouring part of the ])upulation ought to 
re^Bb ^espcci^l attention, for in those matters 
the^ch would take care of th(*mselves. He was, 
therefore, thankful to their lordshijis for having 
^sod so important and Salptury a measure. — j 
The bill was then read a third time and passed. | 

The Choleha in Russia.— The Emperor has 
established a committee, under tiie Military 
Governor of St. I’ctersburg as president, charged 
with furnishing supplies to those persona who^ 
have been deprived by the cholera of th(‘ir natural 
BU]iportcrs. Tlfb committee coinnicri^i'd their 
operations on the Gth of July. On the 8th there 
were under treatment at St. i^etqfsburg .'1790 I 
cholera patients. In the couise of the day H.'iS j 
other cases occurred; 172 recovered, and 571 
died. On the 0th there remained under treat- 
ment 3807. Tho pliysieian of tlic Cou^t Hospital, 
Dr. Charles Witt, died on the 7th. In tho (to- 
jomment of St. l^tcrsburg the cholera spreads 
P*oatly, and is on tho increase. At Moscow the 
epidemic attained its highest degree of intensity 
on the lOth^of June; it then decreased slightly, 
and f^om the 20th to tho 26th of June there were 
2007 cases of cholera and 075 deaths. — Letters 
from St. Petersburg pf the 18th ult. state that 
tho cholera was beginning to diminish in in- 
tensity in that city. On tho Uth uU. there 
remained 8972 patients under cure. The same 
day there were 525 new cases, 218 recoveries, 
and 312 deaths. On the Idthr thero were 432 
new cases, 262 recoveries, and 274 deaths. Qii 
tho 16th there romaiuod 3843 patients suffering 
under the disease. Mention is made of some 
tails>rolative to the influence of the atmosphere, 
and tho variations it nas undergone : ftir instance, 
an almost total want of electricity, and" also the 
disproportionate weakness of tho power of mag-^ 
netism bc^ig observable during the commcnco- 
mont, increase, and decrease of tho cholera. 
Soientifio men, who have m^e their observations 
firom the outbreak ol»the epidemic, in regard to 
the influence of the magnet, have disoQvexbfl that 
during the last few days its power has dbnsiderably 
incieaeed. It hai be^' proved that in the oourse 
pf the we^, frdhi the flu to the 12th ^ July, a , 
inignet which Ufted » of Jbtty p^ds ! 


could not lift more than from four to five pounds 
weight during this period; the niflutnce of 
this stone afterwards increased to sixteen 
pounds, On the 17th of July there were .‘1710 
persons suffering from cholera at St. Petersburg. 
It is not true that this disease had broken out at 
Stockholm. Official inquiries have disproved 
such rumours. » . 

Death prom Sea-sickness. — We regret to 
record a most painful death wliich has recently 
occurred. Mrs. Frazer (>^110, together with her 
husband, Mr. II. Frazer, has been fulfilling an 
engagement at the Theatre Royal, Portsmouth) 
left this porton Friday ofternopn, at three o’clock, 
ill the Brunswick steamet, en route to Exeter, ut 
which city they were engaged to perform on 
Monday last. At her embarkation Mjrs- Frazer 
enjoyed her usual health, but during the voyage 
she became most seriousjy affected with sea- 
sickness. Paroxysm succeeded paroxysm of that 
violent and distressipg nausea, until, totally ex- 
hausted, this unfortunate lady expired hi tho 
arms of her husband at about one o’clock on 
Saturday morning. The body was conveyed to 
Plymouth, where a coroner's inquest was held 
upon it. Mr. and Mrs. Frazer spent the evening 
of Thursday with the family of a highly respect- 
able gentleman of this town, on which occasion 
Mrs. Frazer exprobsed her dread of the voyage, 
from the invariable suffering which she hud ex- 
perienced on similar occasions. 

Rolls' Couiu, CiiANchiu-LANr, August 1. — 
BiLODiiiiiii V . Maduoliv. — court, after hearing 
unopposed petitions, proceeded with the motion 
herein, for an injunction to reswain the defendant, 
Alfred Beaumont Maddofk, whf) had a diploma 
from tho University of (Jicssen, in (xermany, 
from doing any act as physician, surgeon, or 
apothecary for, and tor prescribing lor the patients 
in, the West Mailing Asyjiuin, Ki’iit ; and Mr. 
CJankiienwas further heard for the defendant 
against the motion, after which Mr. Turner, for 
the injunction, replied. — Lord Langdalo said, he 
should consider of it. In the midst of this un- 
wise quarrel, there was some sati^jfactioii to find 
that there was no complaint against the manage- 
ment of the asylum, so far as it ooneerned the 
patients, nor was there any complaint of irn- 
providciieo in a pecuniary light. The allegation 
W'as, that the defendant was not legally qualified 
— a mere technical objection, no complaint of 
want of skill and attention having been made. 
Ho was asked to interfere in the performance of 
tho medical acts of the asylum, not upon tho 
ground that the defendant did not possess medical 
bkill, but that ho had not the jrcquisito technical 
qualifications ; and ho was asked to do so without 
having tho means .of supplying tho deficiency 
which his intcricrence would occasion. He did 
not, however, Apprehend any immediate danger 
to the asylum; but he would give his opinion 
upon it as soon as he could, and hopod to do 
it in a few ^days, if the parses hltd not in llie 
meanwhile the discrotion and wisdom to come to 
an agreement. Each of the parties would find 
that more could bo said on behnlf of tho other 
party than^dlftd boon anticipated. Ho should 
wUli^o have a copy of tho plaintiff” s bill and of 
the aocumciffts. — Judgment deferred. ; 

SMOKE-PiioiniJiTioN Bill. — A bill, brought 
froiHi the Lords, entitled *' An act to abatfs Uic 
nuisance of smoko from certain furnaces a^d 
chimneys," provides, ** that from and after the 
Ist day of January, 1840, opaque smoke shall not 
be permitted to issue from any ofiimnev of a 
furmteo for any longer period of* time tn,an is 
^ou^ji^^ncceBsary for the kindling of the fire of 
such ftirnacc." Clause 3 enacts **that from 
and after tho said 1st ^ay of January, 1840, if 
opaque smoke shall issim &oi!h any such chimney 
for any longer time th|Si is hereinbefore limited 
in that behalf, the occupier of the furnace con- 
nected with auoh chimney shall be guilty of^ an 
oflbnoe against this act, and sh^U for every such 
ofibnee forflolt and pay any aum n5>t axceading 
£5. * 

Xw^^Miwucnr or4KMMny--SWIn'«iM#ae 
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Treasury have been pleased, in terms of' the Act* 
9th and 10th Vic., c. 48, • entitled “An Adt to 
enable |he College of <jllaaaow« to effect an ex-* 
change of tho present lands and buildings b,e- 
longing to, and oci'upied by, tho said College, for 
other Hulficicnt and adequate lands and buildings" 
more advantageously situated, and for other mu. 
poses 1 elating thereto^" to approve of tlie con- 
tract and agieomenc to the echedul#to the said 
act mciilioiied. 

Saitiy ritoM Lightnino.— 0;i Thursday 
evening a suggosiioii for the preservation' of lije 
during thunderHtoims was made ky Mr. Ishaai 
Baggy, in the coufrc of his lectures upon tlie 
phenomenon oflightning, now being delivered atr 
the Royal Toly technic Institution.* “Thosev" 
said the lecturer, “ ^viio don't mind 'being 
drenched by ruin, may effectually scroeu them- 
selves Iron; the possibility of danger, wlon 
walking fthrough a town or city in a thunder- 
storm, by catching hold of a lamp-post, as *.ho 
pipes running under ground must nooessflflly 
curry oil the electricity, and tliereby save flia 
passcr-by from dcHiruetion.’* He chaUengsd 
any scientific man to deny tho accuracy of Sia 
suggestion. 

AUGjfj.NTAJlON or Qll VllANTINE. — COOBB- 

quence of the bjiread of the cholera in tho Lcvait, 
the board of health, at a sitting on WednestUy 
lust, decreed : — 

That ships of war from Constantinople, 
having a medical officer on board, 

should pass in quarantine 12 dmrs 

Of this must be passed in port, notwith- 
standing tho vessel may be less than 

five days on her voyage 7 ^ 

Merchant vessels to perform u quaran- 
tine of 15 ^ 

Of these must bo passed in port 9 

buseejitible goods to bo landed in tho 
la/aretto, and subjected to a quaran- 
tine of 15 

Passengers to be subject to tho same 
duration of quarantine as the ships by 
which they arrive. 

Ships fiom Ottoman porta with clean 
bills, that arc on free pratique with 
Coiihtdiitinople, will, whatever tho 
length of their passage, be subjected 
on arrival litre to a period of quaran- 
tine of 7 

Mluical Education op the Turks. — Private 
Ictteis from Constantinople announce that Dr. 
Moriiurgo, who was formerly a member of tho 
Council of Public Usefulness, and an old resident 
medical practitioner, Jias been appointed to direct 
the medical education of the young Ottoman 
students residing in l*aris, and had left the capital 
for Paris. 

Government Postage Stamps.— Tho manu- 
facturers of these extensively used articles main- 
tain that there is nothing poisonous iu tho guia 
applied to them. 

Chinerb Insects.— a vessel, arrived in the 
river from Canton, has brought the somewhat 
remarkable importation of 140,000 Chinese in- 
sects, for the purposes of natural history. 

Death op General Damesme.— General Da- 
mesme suffered amputation of tho upper part 
of the thigh, in conBequcncc of a gunshot 
wound winch broke tho thigh-bone at tho Place 
du Pantheon, on tho 25th of June, llie wound 
proceeded progrcssiyely towards recovery, and 
was almost completl^ cicatrized. The goneroh 
ha({cven been permitted to amuse himself 
his garden, in arranging some measures relfttKVi» 
p to the organization of the National QiuifA 1 “ 
of which he had been appointed 1 
But suddenly the 


purulent absorption declared iU 
found in Dr. Baudflns a phyaician _ 
ea skilful. I'he general 0*4 since died. 

DsAtU VAOM THE $TlNO OF A BlUk- 

elderly woman bos Ipet her life at Bradfl^d 
George, in Suflblk, ^rom t^io sting df ft tAm J 
hertanxilb, llift medical witnesses 
nnsft tfiere^ oj^^iion i 
fdsftm W nroduoing sukh ft 1 


nurnuam. 
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Sbo iailxmiffy of tho barrack of Kuel, near 
JPariSf irai &is*royed by fire last week, and five 
aol^im perished. I 

i>nMaK Inpiumaky.— M essrs. Wxlson and 
Qibsontihe contrartois for tho Gateshead ap- 
tfroaches to the high-level bridge, now fast ad- 
iVjMMing to completion, have taken the contract 
jg^lhe erection of the new county infirmary at 
iKiiham. (pie amount is about £4000. 

j We regret to learn that several coses of cholera 
are reported to have occurred daily at Surat and 
Qroach, in Western India. 
iThb Ahiajio CnoLEBA. — In reference to this 
atibject (says the Manchester Guardian) we have 
}>^en favoured with tlie following extract of a 
letter from St. IVtorsburg, written by a gentleman 
well known in Manchester, to the firm hero in 
wiich he is a partner ; — ** Avery important dis- 
covery has been made hero very recently, which 
olosrly proves that the malady is in tV mr, and 
thit, therefore. Quarantines are uttcrl^ usolcsb. 
Thr air here has nad a very singular effect on tho 
mi gnetic power. Whilst the Solera was at its 
height, the actidh of the magnet was nearly 
m utralized ; which, now the disease is gradually 
subsiding, assumes by degrees its furmef power. 
A magnet block, which used tc^ carpy eighty 
pounds, *^would, during the worst time ol the 
ololera, not carry above thiitccn pof^nds. Its 
01 rength has now mcroased again to sixty poundn. 
Tie electro-magnetic telegraph, at one time, 
VI >uld not work at all.*' 

OnzTCAiiT. — On the 8th ult., at Anstiuthci, of 
fc/er, in the UOth year of Ins age, i)i. J. Ilallan- 
t’ ae Woodcock, much and deeply regretted. — On 
tie 26th ult., at Fiddington-huuso, neai I>i ^ i/( s, 
Jhn Willett, I'lsq., M.D., aged 29.— On tlit 2lst 
Tit., at High Willows, Oheshunt, of disease of 
tie heart, Oharlea Henry Gilbeit, hsq., surgeon, 
a No. 1, Kuveu-row, Spitalfields, in the 38th 
iear of Ms age. — On the 2/3th ult , at Spoenham- 
hnd, near Newbury, aged Gl, John Mort Bunny, 
iCsq., M.P., formcily ol tho 7GthKegiment. — Oii 
he 28th of June, at Camberwell, John Hopkins 
ladford, district surgeon, li.P. Medical Staff, 
^ed 84, — On Uio 31st ult., in Clifiord-stieet, 
London, Benjamin Somers, Esq., M.I)., of 
Mendip-lodge, Somersetshire, aged GG. 
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/V>r ths Weekending Saturday^ July 2‘J, 1848. 


Causes of Death. 


All Caubbs 

Specified Causes... 
Zymotic (or Epidemic, En- 
demic, and Contagious) 

Diseases 

, Sporadic Diseases. 
Dropsy^ Cancer, and othcrl 
Dieeeses of uncertain or| 

vaariable Seat 

Difeases of the Brain , Spinal | 
Marrow, Nerves, unrl 

Senses 

Diseases of the Dungs, and 
of the other Organs oi 

Bespiration I 

Diseases of the Heart and| 

Blood-vessels 

Diseases of the Stomach, 
lAver, and other orgaitii 

of Digestion 

Diseases of the Kidneys, Ac. 
Cblldhirth, Diseases of the 
Uterus, Ac, 

Bhenmatlsm, Diseases of| 
the Bones, Joints, Ac. 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellu-| 

lar Tissue, Ac. 

Old Age 

Ytolence, Privation, Colty 
and Intempmace 


Total. 

Average of 

6 

Summersa 

1201 

1 972 

119U ^ 

9(>S 

605 

257 

25 

45 

112 

120 

79 

80. 

26 

28 

81 

79 

r 

8 

6 

10 

0 

^ 7 

4 

1 

.^1 

60 

43 

31 


NOTICE. 

IQT subscription for the stamped edition 
of the Medical Times is IGs. for the half-year, 
and £1. 6s. for the year, paid in advance. Post- 
office orders, or orders on parties in town, should 
be made out in the i^ame of Ilobcrt Palmer. 

SuiisoRiBEES IN Arrbak are respectfully re- 
quested, in coi\fonnity with tho terms of their 
subscriptions, at once to forward their remit- 
tances to the opricE. 


TO COmiEBPONDENTS. 

ERUAitM —In our last inyubcr, page L'OS, column one, third 
lino from the liottnm, for “ nurifeon ” read " phyoioiun ” 
" A ll« ^{ulur C ontnlintor *' — Ihe quiiltdtatlon ^lU do. 

11 M *' riio matter hIiuII not Hs o^ hi looked 
“ Di Mllew,” — 1 he opinion h a rorrei I one. 

"A Student, Gla'.gow.’*— Mr. HighUjr^lMS published aiuh 
a i iti(lo({ne. 

“ Amiens.”— 1 he inagistr ites hate no power to interfeio. 

” Spettatiir ” — Ihiie would be a ditHculty in connoting the 
por'^Dii n on such slender exideiiLt 
*' '^n l.dinbiiish bnigmii " — ilit lomniunicatinn has been 
reieuid &nd i'^ ninh i eon>'idi raiioii. * 

“j r 1» ” — 'Sts II Inallln liutrini urine. 

“ A fill iidiaii,’' on Poor-law Medical lieiiiuncration, in in- 
aonii Hihit 

“ Ml Srott ” — The lettoi shouUl he addres^ted to the Secre- 
tin »t W .ir, wlio will iinincdiitf Iv notice it 
"Mem.’ — Mr Ifenshaw is the publiMlier , but the price 
Wt do not know f 

" latioR.** — hreah skins art used foi tho bait kind ol geU- 
line. ¥ 

An Old KnbNcribei Tiie ponspnbiou of a tnedieal de- 
ifree fiom 0\loiU or Cambridge dop^ not aiitltle a person 
to become n licentiate ol thu College of Ph>aicians with- 
out examination 

*' n. Beane, M.D ” — Tho true natnie of the rouipound hna 
not yet been deteniiiiiud 

•» Raithnloniew."— ihe ifbLter, not being authenticated, is 
inadmissible, 

** M 8 ’’—/r course of liclures on the subject Will ehortl) 
be publishtd in thn Jdtdical Ttnifs. 

*' Philo-Denman.**— Galviiuibm has been found sin cessful 
in such cases 

'* 'iyro." — We must dtcliuo Teromnieiiding. 

“ A hubsLiibur, Caitihi rw<41.’ infoiiin- us that he has found 
chloroform ixtecdingly useful in many i ages ofahtliniu 
*' Xluslitus, Nottiughiim,” should addiess Mr. Koss, Ihe 
secrtlary of the National luslitute, IXanover-square 
lloumb. 

" A f-ieontiate " — We cannot htato the annual Income of 
the Apothecaries' Compan). 

** An Old Friend, Norwich.”— Tilt communication will bo 
acceptable 

“A Young Practitioner ” — The eubbtance is inodor<»us and 
tasteless , whilish, insoluble in alcohol and acids, slightlv 
soluble on hoihni^ lAler being applied , coagulates when 
separated Irom the body , dries hard, brittio, and traus- 
pai ent 

“ One about to go ujS for Examination.** — The passage is 
ooirectly tianslated, 

“ Experience ” need not fear an oxAinination it thn College 

01 PhyBicians Of rourse boiuh stu^wiJl be riqulied, 
even when thi candidate has had l^ng experience in 
the prpleBsion ” 

" Ml Ellihlori " — Wo know of no Ruch eB(ablishiiient 
"An LneUbhiii in.”— The statement h.ul better be 

forward* d to itM of the daily newspapers .It la bcaiccl) 
puiicd lor a nu mtil Joilrnal W 

" Homo, Uridgijuith.” — It is fn old English vernacular 
tiume toi opiLlty of the cornea 
” Chnurgus " — ihe preRenl opinion is the poison has 
lost iiiuihof Us virulent c by passing frQin one cuustl- 
tuliun to another. W 

" Mr. VN m Masters ** — Margantic acid was discovered 
by Missy and Lecanu, as one of the lyoducts of the 
saponification ol custdr oil 

" M. I)., Oxlord "—1 The lectures by Dr. Conolly, atjlTan. 
weV, are graluitoub to a limited number ol pupils 
Medical geuilemeu are permitted tq attend these hc- 
,ures, on making special application to the visiting 
justiceb. 

ObRtetrlcian." — No. 

** A ProMent bubscriber.**— ‘A Scotch physician niaypraetleo 
m the prci«liieo^>ithuut danger oi molebtation Irdui Uio 
LonSoii College. 

” benex, Maldon, Eesex.*’ — Wo will endeavour to ac- 
commodate our correspoDdent. 

" 1 . 13., Mancheitd|^The passage of liquids through the 
membranes fioin wltUu outWords. 

" Ignoramus.** — A ^ograiqpie is rather more than 

2 lbs. 8J ox. avoirdupois. ^ 

" M II C B *’ — A printed Ibnn will be ftirnished, gra- 
tuitously, oil application at the East India-house. 

" M. D., Edinburgh,*’ " On the Neeussity of Reform in 
Anoieiit Universities,*' received. 

** Loiiduicusis.*'— CcrilA* ates of atteadiooe on midwifery 
in a university Is required of caadidaCSI for the degree of 
M,P., Edinburgh. " ^ 

" Oniioron.**— The ooiaplaint should be sddresfld to the 
governors of the hosidtsL • 

**AlisdiMlEjnettttonsr4*Wa sU 




rotiea. The veeiole* geaendly oeogrtp 1 
and lower extremities. Bliny tennjiaste in 
eschars. 

Hippocrates.**— Comitiunication received. 

*' Nnlfi Hecundus.”— The candidates must ho membeie of 
the College of Surgeons. 

**ODe About to Commence Medical Stadiee,'*— Queeu*i 
Collpgu, Birmingliani, Is a gqod school. 

Fetens **— The article is extensively used by many re- 
spectable practltinners. 

'* A. M.**— Wa cannot recommend apian by which the evil 
may be lemedied. 

** A Union Medical Officer ** is thanked for his iggfeetloni, 
which siiall bo attended to. 

'* Pedro** shall receive « private oommunioation. 

** A Member of the College and Ueentiate of the Hall.*’— 
Tho Gorman universities do not now grut degrees with- 
out examination. 

" Di M oodtoid ’’ — Not at pfrseni. 

M-.” — The debt may be recovered. 

" A Constant Reader” wishes to he informed '* what Is tho 
halfpay of an HRsisiant-surgeon in the navyT* Three 
shilhiigH a day! when he has served more than Ihree 
yenis und less than ten. * 

” Mediciis, Liverpool.” |[cndB us the following account of the 
" Collegu of Medicine and Surgery, established 1R4S, 87, 
'Whitechapel, Liverphul, for tne reduction of fractures 
and disloiations of tlie bones (bunc-setting), and the 
cuiL of earner, scrofulA, scurvy, leprosy, white swellings, 
ulceis, iUtula, See Burgeon, J. 8 Tailor, M.tt.C.8., 
LAC', piuemin of 8t. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, 
111 the siHhion 1813-4, fto., who may be consulted dally 
from nine to iliree, and six to nine, and on bundays from 
ten (o tvio. 'ihe following case will illustrate the suo- 
cen ol tilt trvatment ndimted — * Jamts Pollard, aged 
tweqly yi him, leHiding at*Co. Prestoii-stieet, had suffered 
iroin li niobt inscterule bCiufulous complaint of the head 
fiom th( Hilly age ol f ur years; hia htad was a eompli- 
(Rlion ul Niirh accumulated disease, so loathsome to Uio 
sight, NO ofTcnsi e to the smell, and altogether go repul- 
sne, that Uiohu who were under the nuoesstty of attend- 
ing upon biiu pcrlortned that service with reluctance 
' lie had been^ndar the care of different gentlemen of the 
medical profession, combining all the skill and talent of 
this ntiflibnurliood. He was also a patient for ten 
inoTithB in the Liverpool Iriflnnary, and six months at 
the DiPpf airy, but there tho combined skill of the most 
eminont of the faculty gas defeated, as the Indlvlilual 
rxertions had bofoie been, tAsalast effort ho was placed 
under tliB caie of Mr. Pay lor, who nuccoeded in effecting 
n peifcct cure, and he now well, healthy, clean, and 
St long, and likely to have a good head of hair, (Signed) 
Janus Pollard. Attested by hie biolhcr-in-law,* Jaines 
I allowH, (15, Pioiton-ptieLt, nhitechapel ' An assistant 
in coiitiiiual dltcndanc e at the collegu.” 

** A ^tudi nt, Spalding ’’—About thret years ^ 

"A liOTiHtuit Header ’asks our nninicjn ef a regentYroik 
on skin dim at.UE. Wl arc unable to recommend, as we 
liiive hud no opidhtiinity of cxamming it. 

"Mr Iniiuh lord.Gr^ys Yen, dose, two or throe grams. 
" M 1) , ()\on,” snyi Unless your correspondent, ‘ Phi- 
lolos.i«t’ (July 8), liBH boon already answered, you may 
intojiii him that Or. Venables is right in his Interpreta- 
tion ol tiu pa^Rage lu ' Gregory’s (’onspectus,* and that, 
it the ■Jiicuinng ol tiu sentenoH had been different, the 
wordK would have been placed In a difleruiit order,” 
,"Mr, Robert Hgson, Barnsley, York," shall be answered 
next week. 

"A Young Anatomiht.”— 1. Washing . ♦hem with chloride 
of lirni Is i(UHntly , and exposing them to the air. 2. We 
dc* not know of one wUieh would Suit our correspondent 
• I’nBiiiiH Bala ”-C. Ihe time served with the former mas- 
ter will be allow* d. J. The widow can sign the transfer 
imcncdiatel} , and it would be well for it to be on a stamp. 
“ Di Hawthorn, Li\*.rpool Cofnmuiiication received. 

" A Student ” — i. The title will be secured to those who 
now enjiy it. 2. It would be better, peihaps, to pass 
the Hall • 

Letters and communicatiuiiB have also been received from 
A Regular Contributor, B. M., Ar. Miles, A Student, 
Glasgow, Ainieus, Spectator; An Edinburgh Surgeon; 
'1 C 1). , A Ciiiardiaii , Mr. Scott; Mem; latrqs; An 
Oil Subscriboi , H. Boaiie, M.D.; Bartholomew; M.S. ; 
Fhilo-Deiiman , 'lyio, A Subscriber, Camber well; Ettt- 
tii ub, N ittmghani , A Licentiate; An Old Friend, 
wuh, A Young Practitioner; Oue about to go up for 
Lxiiuiiriutioii , ICxperioncc; Mr. EUiston; An Honest 
I nglibhirian , Homo, Bridgndlth ; Chlrurgus; Mr. Wm* 
MabUrs, M. 1).. Oxford; Ubstetriclau ; A Present Sob* 
HeribtH, Senex, Maldon, Essex; T, B., Manchester; 
ignuranius, M. R C. S. ; M. D., Edinburgh; Otnieros; 
A Midkal Practitioner; Hipocrates; Nulll Secttnftd*; 
One about to commence Medical Studies; Petenes 
A. M., A UniQu Medical Officer; Pedro; A Member n 
the College and Lioentiate of the Hall; jpr. Woodiorai 
A ConsUnt Reader; MediqpB, Liverpool; Altndmit, 
.Bpalding ; A Constant Reader ; Mr. James Ford, OrsjlJ 
M. D., Oxon ; Mr. Robert Ueson* Barnsley. Totit f A 
Young Anatomist; Pnstlne Bala; Dr. Uawthora, 
pool ; A Student ; Londlnsttsls, fee. 


liBTrEBs PATB2pr.*^A piuliamenti^py piM 
published lately sl^ws that the total nuIttW 
of letters patent for inventions granted in ihp 
United K^gdom in 184> amounted to fwlk 
against 7 A in 1846 ; and the total fees reoMTid 
thereon to £82,977, agaiii%£34,l03 In the jM* / 
ceding year. Of this SM £20|618 waa 
oyer to m OohsolSdatod iPttiid, dU 40 
•etlU o0oes entitM Oo MOoUfO^MiMs , ' itv 
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LECTURES 

ON 

THE RACES OF MEN. 

By ROBERT KNOX. M.D., P.R.S.E., 

Lecturer on Anatomy, and Conecponiling Member of the 
French Academ) of Mediciue 

(Continued fioin p tge 2(H.) 

AMPllICAN UACJ H.-*-lNritOlJUC’II0N. 

^ Tho diMCoveiy of a new world by Columbus 
IS the most remarkable event in Unman history ; 
with the leading icaturos ol that gieat event all 
must, no doubt, be ac ((uainted ; my object is 
merely to trace the progiess ot inecs on that 
vast terriVjry, aisd, after a single rc'inark on the 
ancient history ot the Amciicaiv continent, I 
shall resume my discourse. 

When Columlius and those who followed him 
lirst set foot on the islands and mainland of that 
vast continent, destinc3d to play so iinportaiit a 
part in the tuturc* destinies of mankind, -^that 
Lind wheic the greatest of all experiments, to be 
solved alone by time, is now progressing, namely, 
self-government, or democracy; that land where 
Jiiberty, driven from Europe, Asia, andr Africa 
by whiskered dragoons and church militants, 
tound that sure resting-place, that^fulaium with 
which she may, perhaps, one day upturn the 
strongholds of fanaticisfn and violence ; that land 
which first of all bi ought out the true character 
of the iSaxon race, of the Saxon mind in fact, — m 
that land Columbus and bin followers, most of 
whom were men of %reat ability— ho alone had 
genius — in that land these great men found 
nothing to resemble strictly the countries they had 
left ; nor treest nor shrubs, nor hah, nor fowl, no- 
thing which lived resembled wl.at they had pre- 
viously seen ; I hud better say, nothing was identi- 
cal with the productions of the old world. Man 
was there, no doubt, but he was not identical with 
any other race ; in his bodily and mental ^ah- 
tics he differed widely from all others. The 
horse was not there, nor sheep, nor cattle ; nor 
the beauteous wiide of Africa; lions and pan- 
thers, gUaife noi antelope : in the virgin forests j 
of America sti^kod no blepnants; tho river-horse , ’ 
and tho terrible rhinoceros were nowhere to be 
fuund.^ But other and stranffcr forms presented 
themselves, peopling the fields, and riversj and 
forests ; all differing speqificallv and generically, 
as wo express this grand and solemn fact, in 
technicfal lat^guase ; I <;all it a solemn fact, 
seeing that it ^ves rise ^ to ^profound reflec- 
tions. Whence came this new race of men 
animals? The anlwer^was easy ufon the 
old Hippocratic theory ^he effects of oUgoiate; the 
nien were Eurojiesns )i|kiied to a copper oolov 
by the sun and wi^ an® other things, including 
the smoko of their wigwams ; and the animals 
were j^t tho sai|ie as ^oee ol the Old wolla. 
Careless observera ! had jenmejed^wlthout 


the horse, and sheep, and ox ; he had also, I 
think, forgotten the cerealia ; a theory was easily 
got up to explain all this. Last came men of 
science, lovers of truth, enemies of romance and 
falseliood. Their labours proved that everything 
there that lived was specifically different from 
living beings on any other land ; that even the 
apes difft'red spci ideally from the apes of tho 
old woild by having an additional U oth, and by 
being without that central spot or hole in the 
retina of the eye, found in man and in the apes 
of the old woild; that the new world was an 
erroneous phrase, seeing that it was a very old 
world in every Hense of tho word; that the 
eopper-colouied race of America, that race which 
extended throughout the lengtli and breadth of 
the land, were neither irjctailiorphoped Welsh- 
men, nor Connaught men, nor Norwegians ; nor 
even Polynesians, the last liypothcsis, I believe, 
offered the credulous for the peopling ot America, 
always excepting that stand-by of the thorough- 
bred the 011 st, namely, that Uie cupper Indians, 
that IS, th6 tiue Americans, were the lost tribes 
of Israel, Mho fled there on rt^fts, I suppose 
hcadal by PresUr John. Let us leave such 
8i( Ivening, silly follicM to those inventors and to 
those who hate truth— the romancists, the 
novelists, the tourists — and proceed with our 
niquiry. Buffon concluded that animal life was 
not hO vigorous on the American soil as in tho 
old world, comparing one aniinftl with another ; 
this simple fart, for it is one, roused the wrath 
of an Anglo-Saxon, now settled in that country, 
and now, I suppose, calling himself an American ; 
I mean Mr. Cooper, the novelist. True to his 
Saxon race, he was determined to make out, in 
the face of all common sense and truth— despising 
tho one by his trade or culling, and being seem- 
ingly without the other— that the Ajnerican soil 
nourished as big animals as ever were grown in 
old France or England, or the whole world; 
Uiat the buffalo was as large as our oxen, and the 
A-kcy larger than a barn -door fowl; whataniiyhe 
had not also added that geese and asses of ail kinds 
abound, and are at least as large, as pedantic, and 
as stupidly solumn as the Britishers ever could 
boast of. This is the Mr. Cooper who compared, 
through ten drawlishly-spun pages, the Rhme 
with the immortal Hudson— tho everlasting Hud- 
son — that large river which runs near the ancient 
city of Now York, so rich in the association of 
great ngmes and stirring events. What solemn 
pedantry, what deplorable want of taste %||^ 
sense, to forget the passage of the Rhine b^eesar 
and Napoleon ; these are the names which give 
immortality to the Rhine, notlSD amount of 
water it contains, nor its lengtB^nor breadth ; it 
is not the sise of the Nilo^ which makes it live in 
the recollections of nations. Do you not see in this 
miserable comparison of Mr. Cooper the egotism 
of the Baxon peep out in all its true colours ? 
Our rivers are big^rthan yours ^ prettier, deeper; 
our horses are raster than yours ^fatter and 
better; our oxen are larger than yours— 
sleeker and finer. *You will exousei 1 trflst, 
these oaritlealreniarka; folly ilui eg8t(sfla miuh 
serord censure^ -whether infilvidiiiil 08 na* 


tional — in fact, these terms arc identical, national 
merely being an aggregate of individuals. 1 
shall rettyn to Mr. ('ooper by-and-by, an d 
to his native Americans, as he calls the An glo- 
Saxon multitude who w'cnt over the Ailantio 
a few yearS ago, and who, by settling there, 
as always happens with the Saxon, forgot 
tMcir country, their race, and all about it. To 
return : scientific inquiries have disproved all 
these idle romances and errors. Let us now look 
at the race as we find them. 

Whilst I write this the Saxon race is at work 
in America, clutching at empires. The go-ahead 
principle (meaning want of all principle) is at 
w^ork ; the Floridas, Texas, Oregon, California, 
Mexico, alj must reciprocate ; the hypocrisy 
called organized, but which means organic, no 
doubt IS ut work. I blame them not ; I pr,etend 
not even to censure : man acts from his impulses, 
his animal impulses, and he occasionally employs 
his pure reason to mystify and conceal his motives 
from others. But 1 have already explained all 
this ; let me, therefore, speak to you of the 
original American rnccs — the races found on the 
Ainenean continent and its islands by Columbus, 
Vespaccio, Fizarro, Cortes, and others; not for- 
getting our countryman Penn and his troop of 
saints. I'hcse races still exist ; in n century or 
two more they may have ceased to be ; the 
American human animal is one which seem- 
ingly cannot be domesticated— cannot be civi- 
lized. When brought within the Baxon house 
and pale, he becomes ciaisumptive, and perishes; 
he is the man of the woods, differing from^ all 
other men, as tho apes of his continent differ 
essentially from those of the old world, as we 
term the European, African, and Asiatic con- 
tinents. But not to the same extent, for 
there exists, in so far as I know, no remarkable 
or specific differences between tb|^m and us ; now 
tho apes of the new continent have an additional 
tooth, distinguishing them from the old world, 
and the structure of the eye is essentially dif- 
ferent. I allude more especially 80 the race 
known by the name of red or coppered- coloured 
Indians, extending, at it would seem, froin 
Nootka Sound and tho borders of the Arotm 
Circle to the rock-bound shores of the Land of 
Fire, including, probably, all the West Inwa 
islands, the tribes of Brazil, and the Caribs. At 
the oxtrimities of this long and singularly- 
shaped continent, It seems to me that two other 
races, which may be termed polar or arotrai 
exist*, to the north, we are certain that m 
Esquimeaux differ essen^ly from the red a- 
dian ; and in tho south it is probable that m 
misorable dark-colour^ popul^ion wandmng 
on the outskirts of tho Land of Fire si® not red 
Indians* but of a race analogous to the^AujJ^ 
lian and to tho former inhabitants of Van Die* 
men's Land ; polar or arctic races of men* dark 
in colour, swarthy, peculiar ; 1 speak ppticu* 
larly of the Esquimeaux ; thus* in America the 
races darken as we approach the poles; the 
eternal snows which eight to havie whReSWfi 
them, eooordhig to the theorists, itook 
orfites to Bartln Smith, have Med to Ifiaack 
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uit iBUe Bpenk firnt of the red Indian* and I 

of the two other races* that it the 
iotttl^yenihne bera distinct race* whichfhas not 
yet laim proted., 

the European races, within the well- 
Itf^hticated historic period, discovered Ame- 
tlut* they found, in ifti tropical portions, organized 
lufMoms or empires* arts tolerably advanoed* 
fttM an appparonoe of domesticity. In the dense 
^itoodf of South America the Indian still roamed 
ttbout as a naked savage ; and in the woods of 
Jfotthem America they still found the red man 
at a savage, though with somewhat peculiar 
Institutions. They were* probably, all of one 
race— the Botocudo and Patagonian ; the Mexi- 
can, PenNianf and red Indian; the Carib 
and the flat-headed Indian of the Oregon. 

1 tay this, however, with hesitation, ready to 
be put right on a point respecting which I have 
had so few optArtunities for observation. But, 
be it as it may, 1 must decline enteriitr into any 
controversy with those who derive them from 
the Welsh, or Danes, or Mongols, or Asiatics, 
or Malays; orbven the ten tiibcs headed by 
Prester John, These are old women’s tables, not 
worth a moment’s consideration. Eor after Dr. 

' Xaiiig Ifhs brought his men from the*Mnliiynn 
paninsula to people all America, he must also 
bring over in the same boats, camels,^g()Bt8, and 
aheep, to be converted into IHmns, alpacas, &c. 
And then the peculiar apes, and the two-tued 
■loth, and ten thousand otlicr American 
ferae of life wliich Dr. Laing has forgotten to 
allude to ; and the buffalo, wliich is ppculmr to 
Adieiica. And then he must explain to us how 
itVasthat, if the Malays and Mongols came 
^are, they did not bring with them their sheep 
and oxen, and horses and pigs; foi nothing of the 
.hind was found there by Columbus nor by any- 
body else ; in short, the h^'puthefk is n miserable 
one, and merits no attention from anybody. The 
Jewish Scriptures have only suifeied by such 
attempts at reconciliation. 

A dat or depressed forehead is the peculiar 
characteristic of the American coppcr-coloured 
race. It existed amongst the Caribs, who, 1 
bedievo, are now extinct, and f! is seen every- 
where. That it is produced aAificially I totally 
disbelieve. Persons seeing applications made 
to the head of ,the child may fancy such to be 
oapabKa of producing it, but erroneously. In 
certain cases it may increase ii so ns to amount to 
positive deformity— this I will admit, but no 
more; the fable about the artitidal produc- 
tion of a flat-headed people is at least as 
old as Hippocrates, \ut probably much 
older. He placed them on the shores of the 
JEbixlne Sea, the America of tliosc days, and 
like all medical men, true to his cUbs and order, 
he ofibred a theory based on very slight ma- 
terials* But I shall discuss these theories m 
ngr fourth lecture, and need not speak further 
of them here. The gi'eat feature of the red 
Indian, of the American race in fact, is the 
jlattafiing of the forehead, more or less, in dif- 
ferent tnbes and nations. The Caribs were re- 
markable fot|^hU ; the Peruvians, on the other 
hand, for irregularly formed crania, imperfect 
oseifleation, &c., as has been already shown. 

When the Europeans first landed the American 
was probably a race not on the ascending, but 
descen^Dg, series, gradually becoming extinct. 
They had probably passed through countless 

S erioda of existence, and were meiely living on 
le crumbs of a past generation— the race who 
b uilt and inhabited Copan. How mysterious are 
these ruined cities of C^fral America ! Iliero- 
g^hlc, pyramids, munjpiies, columns like those 
of Luxor, but on a sma&cr B<»de ! Egypt redis- 
covered as reproduced in Central America. Ye 
theorists, what say you now * ^ere these rc- 
nudut of former grandeur the work of the fore- 
fathers of the present race of American aborigines ? 
or, as these have altered sdme^at since the 
clays of the Inoas and of MonteXuma, t^ere they 
Constructed by the former Mexican! and Pe- 
ruvians? 1 should think npt exactly. They 
must have been instruct by, or copied from 
others. Perhaps the oontuumta were at one 


time joined where the Atlantic surge now rollsi i 
and architects from Egypt and Northern Africa, 
from the land of the Guanches, in fact, assisted 
the American aborigines in raising structures 
whose msauing they possibly did not comprehend. 
Or had Coptic and Phmniclan men, the great 
masons of the earth, the true builders who seem 
to have taught allothers.who built instinctively, 
as bees construct hives, not houses, but temples — 
had they ever overrun these countries, acted as 
instructors and masters, end held the soil ? pr 
was there a race prior to all these ? or. Anally, 
had the American raco lived its period, gone to 
the full extent of their instinctive civilization, 
and w’cre rapidly declining when Cortes inMched 
on Mexico, and Pizzaro on Peru? Did the 
European And the race hastening on to a state of 
natural extinction ? * ^ 

To these and numiprous questions like these no 
satisfactory answer can be given ; all we know is 
but little ; we scarcely have a good idea of what 
thisraec wasatthe commencement of their historic 
peiiod. But we do know that theie are mum- 
inioR rc'cnibling the present Peruvian ; that the 
remains of vabt buildings having an Egyptian 
cast still I'xist ; and finally, that, notwithstanding 
the infusion of much Eiiroprun blood, the race 
cannot stand its ground. Now^ithis is the point 
most worthy of our present notice. 

Cast your eyes on this small spot and see what 
it porteiids ; it is the Falkland Isles. There a 
small group 4>f Saxons liavc located theipsclvcs 
They could not exactly land at once on the niain< 
land of Patagonia and settle thorc; this does not 
suit the organized hypocrisy which regulates 
the Saxon ; he settles on some out-of-the- 
way spot — Aden, the Falkland Isles, Cal- 
cutta, Hong-lCong; something unobtrusive. 
The French, a Celtic race, try to imitate us, 
but they do it clumsily; their hypocrisy is 
not so perfectly organized. The group on the 
Falklands are looking to wauls the muinland as a 
countcrbalaneo to tlie loss of th<* United htates 
first, and of Canada which is sure to follow. 
But diiect your attention northwards, and sec 
the islands we hold ; precariously, however, as 
beinij; within the tropics, and, theiefore, wdiolly 
inimical to the Saxon constitution. An attempt 
made oil Buonoa Ayres ; we were beaten 
shamefully, — nothing scarcely eijuals it in the 
history of defeats : the commander of tliat expe- 
dition should have been hanged, and another and 
another sent until we Uirovc a plough over the 
city and blotted it from the maps. But not so ; 
still the tight goes on, and we arc endeayouring 
to seize on these fertile ])lairis where tlio European 
can live. Across is Chili ; northwards Peru, 
and then Mexico. Now, the late of all these 
natiips must be the same; it results from the 
nature of their populations, and nothing can 
arresff it. I select Mexico for the dcsAiption, 
but most of my remarks willr apply with equal 
truth, 1 believe, to the others, and especially 
to Peru. The original population of Mexico 
was Indian— the red Indiau — a half-civilizcd 
barbarian. On this was engrafted the SpanislAI| 
stock, itself not pure, being composed of 
several races, but still energetic, though 
likewise on tlie wane. The product was a 
mulatto, or half breed, whom nature never in- 
tended should exist as a rate ; therefore, having 
ceased receiving supplies from Old Spain, mu- 
lattoes could no longer generated from that stuck ; 
they themsolves, the mulattoos, die out and out, 1 
think, in three or four generations, unless trossed 
aiiiL recrossed .with some pure blood, white or 
bla^; »they, therefore, would have ceased to 
exist ; the Indian blood, predominating from the 
first, would ii«||pially gain the ascendant ; but, as 
that race was llraingly dying out when Cortes ,| 
seized the ki;|^dom, there existed no elements ' 
in Mexico to perpetuate the race beyond a few 
centuries. Now, this is precisely what has 
happened; all but EngUsli staWstioiAns and 
statesmen knew that the Mexiogn population 
materially decreased ; and so ^ will be with 
Peru and Chili: physiological^ cause!" are at 
work which would hgve settled the xank 
these nations were to hold in the world, 


independent altogether of the Saxon sword; 
this being now thrown into the balance, of oourse 
decides the matter against the Indian. Had 
they held by Old Spain, the Mexican Indian 
might have continued to receive supplies of fresh 
energy from Europe : not good, 1 admit, but 
still superior to their own ; as it is, their fall ig 
certain, for the Saxon will not ming% with 
them ; the Spaniard, the CeltTberian, would, 
but not the Saxon ; thus they would htPke surely 
perished, even independent of Saxon inter- 
ference. The physiological laws of reproduction 
were against them. What are thqir numbers ?— 
say five, or six, or seven millions ; why, they have 
repeived more than that from Europe I— seven 
millions in three hundred years. They have not 
increased by a single soul in three hundred ypars. 
But neither nations nur individuals stand still ; 
onward they must go, or retrograde : there is no 
mUdle course ; no fixity, no finality, in thait sense. 

I have often read, years ago, in* those popular 
things got up to amuse tlie people, of the 
thriving state of the population of these coun- 
tries; a pretty tale, ^dressed up for the three- 
halfpenny literature f u smoothly written phre- 
nological thing about the American repuolics, 
and the noble Mexicans, Peruvians, Chilians, 
&c.; •white lies, dross'ed up with talse statistics, 
to give them an air of tru!.h ; in the meantime 
no attempt at analysis — no desire to look into prin- 
ciples— a fine generalizing tone, smoothing over 
enormous errors. Mr. Canning boasted of having 
^created the American republics ; but how arc 
they to come off ? Ho thought, no doubt, that, 
being men, some few amongst them might have 
some ccunmon sene; but he forgot, or did not 
know, that he had withdrawn from them, first, 
tresh supplies of European blood ; second, that 
by this he unnihilatod the so-ctdled half breed, 
who always die out ; third, that the Indian 
blood would finally predominate, which Indian 
race would never civilize, but retrograde towards 
that point where Cortes found them, and would 
also tlie out. These elements were nut under- 
BtoQl^lyby Mr. Cunning; if known to him, doa- 
pistd. In rn&ii the statesman sees a machine 
bound to obey the existing laws ; the only power 
they undersiand to entorce the law is the 
bayonet. W^hy Mexicans or Indians (for that is 
rcolly^hcir true name) cannot unite W'lth Saxons 
to lorm one nation, they either cannot or will 
not understard. But Nature's laws are stronger 
than bayonets — she made th^ Saxon and she 
made the tindian; but no mixed race called 
Mexican will she support. Already we are 
told that r.ho^ Indian blood predominates : of 
course it will; but give the so-called nation 
another century, and then het us consider what 
must happen. The Castilian blood will then be 
all but eiitinct, the Indian predominating ; by 
that time the Anglo-Saxon, true to his go-ahead 
principles, seizes Mexico; fllit no Saxon will 
mingle with dark blood ; With him the dark ^ 
races must be slaves, 'sor cease to exist, 
principle, so small in semblance, so animportaul^ 
and so unconsequential in appefirance, will 
be found equal to the extinction of all 
blood in Mexico ; the new canton or fedhralad 
state, forming part of the union, will then be 
colonified by Anglo-Saxons. They wiU fbrgot 
New York and Florida,^ Where they came froiit, 
and become native true-born Mexicans; thus 
the phrase bandied about fixes at last on a race 
originally from Scaudinay^i^ and still quite unal- 
tered. But here a difficulty awaitg them : the 
Saxon race ca^^not labour in a tropical counttjf • 
they must slaves or leave it ; this aeenjli ine 
great 4aw of nature |or the protection of the 
tropical races of men ; ^peither Celt nor Sakdit 
can labour in a tropical country ; they may atdio 
a country, aqwe have 4pne India, ana hold 
the bayonet, as w^ do that vast terrkory; bk 
we cannot colonize it ; it is no part of BrUra'ba 
any seii^«and never wfrl be; ihe whka 
can nevbr^Ul the fields of^ndostan. ^ ' ' 

Of the remaining orig||d raoes of 
need aay but little. TES' aou^iem ihee 
imperfectly known to us ; the aevthem, ok lb 
maux^ have been long Mbee,tiie 
’ c 
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their real hif tory is still to write ; this is my 
opinion. 

Let me ooncludo this portion of my discourse 
with s few remarks on the insular portion of this 
continent, and on those regions in the north 
whi<^ still own the S||rereignt^ of Britain. And 
first of these, the gWat Celtic family of Gaul 
colQpised Canada, a portion of the race settled in 
it, and they carried thither, 1 was about to say, 
theit ivligion, manners, laws, forms of holding 
property, &c. ; but why not rather say at once, 
that a portion of a Celtic ra^e from FranoeMcized 
on a part ofCanada ; that, being Celts, they car- 
Tied with them the Celtic character ? Is not this 
enough ^ What otso could they do ^ They had, 
and they have yet, their seigniories and their 
laws of primogeniture; their natural indolence 
affd goga taste ; their habits of clinging to each 
other and leaving the country desolate; they 
huddled themselves in villggeB, seemingly^erri- 
fied to locate in the open country ; they had no 
self-dependence, no go-ahead notions; and so 
they aU but stood still, waiting the arrival of the 
latest fashions from Paris. Then poured in the 
Saxon upon them ; seized 'their territory, and 
advised them to become English. With this 
seemingly quite reasonable request they refused 
compliance; hence tho* revolts— hence the at- 
tempts to re-establish Celtic authority in Canada. 
This struggle can only cease when tho Saxon 
has become the preponderating race in Lower 
Canada, which can never happen until the laws 
of entail and primogeniture arc abolished. These 
laws perpetuate the Celtic race, and with it all tho 
feuds ot race. They have the same effect pre- 
cisely in Ireland; Canada is merely* a western 
Ireland and Woles ; thcu inextinguishable hatred 
of races is in full* play; unite they never 
will ; one must become extinct. Now it is 
easy to see which goes fir^t to the wall ; 
thC '^aiM of entail, after a severe struggle, 
will be^abolished in both countries, and then the 
Saxon steps in with his self-dependent, go-ahead 
principle ; ttxin flourish commerce, manufiicture, 
agriculture, and every useful speculatiQn4 then 
will Ireland beco|ike Saxon, but not till then. So 
will ** Lebas Canada,” as it is called, soon, under 
such circumstances, cease to be Celtic. In the 
meantime we must not suppose that the Celtic 
struggle will end here. Some ten years ago I 
ventured to hint that whenever the Celtic race 
hecumc sufficiently numerous in any part of the 
TJnion the Saxon would be disposed to notice 
them. 1 allowed some half century, however, 
to elapse before the war of race might show 
itself; but in this 1 was wrong, ior h has already 
appeared in one of the noithem states, the 
‘Saxons assembling iSumultuoiisly, and burning a 
!Roman Catholic church, with other acts of 
violence towards the frequenters of that church, 
who of course aio Celtic. We shall sec : time 
unfolds all events ; the war of race will some day 
shake the Union to its foundation. They never 
will i|^— »never commiilgle and unite, lliough 
using thQ.same language, they apply to some 
most im^rtant words totally different meanings/ 
The one loves war, the other peac^ the law and 
tho constable's batons is general l^ufficient for 
tho rule of the one, and tlic bayonet, on which 
of course, all law ultimately reposes, is ilept out 
of view; but with tko Celt this, 1 think, can 
never be ; he can bo made to respect the law only 
by means of the sword ever drawn. It is not that 
he is more savaaq, or more brutal (the term 
in no shape applies to him) or less a lover ^f 
justice than o&ers ; but his teii|per is quicker, 
andf^he flies to the sword, to arifis, as diia natural 
instinct. Against this dijiqiosition the stlte must 
ever bo on its guard. Both races tidk of republican 
institutions, and the l^axon mav well boast thah 
pure demooracy prevaillp throi^nqut the Union ; 
that it forms a large elemp«!t in Britain ; that it 
is^not quite extinct in Holland and** Norway, 
though ground to Hhcf dust in JPrpnoe ..and 
throughout the rest of Burope. Bqt the Celt 
has not the most .dlflant idea of true personal 
liberty. Lqok Jt him in France 1 See nim re- 
bnUdtheboivtUmsheimoedmtm Seefhtty 
ttuh o ns of irmlflte imd oouiogeotii, lah- 


mit to become the mere tools of a miserable 
dynasty (a). 

And now of the insular part of the new world. 
One great section, llayti, has shown tho white 
race that he cannot colonize a tropical country ; 
it must revert to those races, on whom nature 
has bestowed a constitution adapted to labour 
under a tropical sun. (9uba and Jamaica will 
follow; they will become black spots in the 
history of civilization, for nothing in the history 
of mankind permits us to bdieve in tho perfect 
civilization of the Negro race. The policy of 
European races would be to expel the Negro and 
transplant the Coolies, Hindoos, Chinese, or 
other feeble races, as labourers and workmen, — 
bondmen, in fact. Why not call everything by 
its right name ? Over these the Saxon and Celt 
might lord it, as wtf do in India, with a few 
European bayonets, levykig taxes and land-rent ; 
holding a monopoly of trade ; furnishing them 
with salt at fifty times its value ; but we cannot 
do this with tho true Negro. 
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(Continued fioin p. 302 ) 

GiiNi iiF.MF.N, —I sliall now pi i^eecd to speak of the 
iieiitmcvit of fif( rrous sfomafUitt. I may first tell you 
how I generally treat tins malady, and tlien notice 
some methods adojiled or advised hy othfr prac- 
titioners. Your therapeutie measures must bo 
both constitutional and loeiit, and of tlie consti- 
tutional ones the first in important e me those 
of a hygienic character. If the disease is syn- 
chronous with an eruptive or remittent fever, 
or some general disorder, and the child confined 
to the house, you must, if possible, enforce that 
the child be removed to a wcll-ventilatcd, clean 
room, and not allowed to lie in a dirty bed in a 
place where there are perhaps four or five moic 
children, and the atmosphere loaded with effete 
matters and stinking effiqvia. If the disorder is 
of tho chronic form, or there is no acute general 
disorder present, the patient must be allowed to 
go out in the open air, care being taken, howevei, 
111 all eases that exposure to moi'>turc be avoided 
as much as possible. Next attend to tho state of 
the digestive tube; tlfe bowels arc often very 
costive, and retain plenty of pent-up matters. 
Give a full dose of rhubarb and soda, and work 
it off by castor oil. Sometimes there is diarrhoea; 
check this by chalk mixture and aromatic con- 
fection, or, if need be, by those methods pre- 
viously recommended (Medical TimeSf vok xvii., 
page 230 YVhether acute or chronic it 

matters not,, but next order the chlorate of 
potttssa. This shit is the remedy par excellence 
for our present disorder, and the profession must 
bestow their thanks upon Dr. Hunt for its recom- 
mendation to their notice (“ Medico- Chirurgii al 
Trans.,” 8). You may give it to children of any 
age, varying the dose, according to age, from 
three groins every three or four hours up to a 
scruple or tventy five grains in the course of the 
day. If the constitution is not much weakened, 
and in the acute foifn^, give itfn caraway-water 
or very thin mucilage ; if there is much debility, 
let it be dissolved in the infusion of gentian. 

You have next to pay attention to the local 
trea^ent. If the ulceration be rather severe or 
extensive, gently touch the parts with th%#olid 
nitrate of silver ; and, if the child is old enough to 

(a) This wos written as thljllMures were de- 
livered, three years ago ; ari!§^ ^ior, of course, 
to the late revolution. The journsAists of !^anoe 
inform us, no dembt, of a which is said 

to exist so^whm in France ; be it so : in the 
meantime T beg leave to hint at the following 
facts. Park it ifl a suteof siege; walled and 
fbrtifled romid abotit j the Oassport sjrsttm con- 
tinues in fbU Ibroe, A soUier of tb# name of 
Oavaignto eltiids in4he plabe of th )0 'd|MQr» 


understand how to gently gargle its mouth, let 
it do so twice or thrice a day jvith a weak solution 
of cMorinatcd soda ; if not, let the mother fre- 
quently put into its mouth a solution of the 
biborate of soda in mucilage. In slight cases it 
will not be necessary to pm ploy the solid nitrate 
of silver, the internal administration eff tho 
chlorate of potassa and tho mucilage of borax 
being amply sufficient. But in the case of the 
sublingual, spongy, almost fungoid-looking 
ulcer 1 before spoke of, I think a touch now and 
then with the solid nitrate is always advisable. 
I’he only other local application I have ever 
used is the sulphate of copper ; but I prefer tho 
salt of silver. I find it freqiMsntly necessary to 
caution the mother against ruoning and scrubbing 
the child’s mouth out, for many old nurses havo 
got a notion that by constantly wiping the p>Mto 
they do a 'great deal of good. i This is a scriotUl 
error : * they make the disease a great deal 
worse ; they greatly irritate the parts, bregk Up 
slight and now cicatrizations, make the spongy 
: sole gums and ulcers bleed, and give great patn. 

I to tho ^ild. Gently gargling by a mild un- 
acrimonious diluent is all that is necessary. If 
tho ulceration has proceeded to such an extent 
as evidently to cause loss of the teeth, sthc sooner 
they arg removed ariificially, if done gently and 
carefully, the better. “With such care and 
treatment as I have told you, I almost always 
find ulcerous stornutiiis proceed quickly to a 
cure. Olteii it is most remarkable how quickly 
bad forms of ulceration heal up. 

But now and then you will get a case of a 
badly- fed, scrofulous, highly-debilitated child, in 
which it is absolutely necessary to do something 
more. The child is pallid in the extreme, 
gains no strength, and appears to be falling 
into a condiiion of f.ital marasmus. Here you 
must give the salts of iron, or else cinohona or 
quinine, and even order the patient a little porter. 
In these cases sometimes there is also obstinate 
diarrhucd, even entero-colitis, so that you see, 
besides the mere stomatitis, you will have three 
things to deal with. Further, u child may reoover 
from the local affection, and yet remain so debi- 
litated that rqteval to country air, good diet, 
and the use or the first-class tonics must be 
enforced, or serious results will follow. If such 
a low state of energy is seen along with the 
existence of the local disorder, you mu8t''givo the 
chlorate of potassa, combined with tho compound 
tincture of cinchona and tincture of hyoscyamus. 
In all cases the continuance of small doses of 
the rhubarb and soda powder at bedtime is gene- 


‘ally advisable. 

I shall now tell you what others have xecom- 
nended. In the more acute forms, Barrier, 
Liilliot, Barthez, and Bouchut advise the appli- 
i^ation of a few leeches beneath the jaws. I nave 
never seen the necessity of them, except when 
ffic disease is connected with scarlatina, where 
there exists much subm axillary swelling, &c. 
Ihen they are useful, as are also warm poul- 
tices afterwards. Bouneau, Taupin, Rilliet» 
and Barthez advise, as the best local application 
to the ulcerated part, the dry chloride of lime. 
Barrier agrees with ^heso writers as to the value 
of the chloride of limp in most cases, but think* 
it must now and then give place to more power- 
ful caustics ; others strongly rocoinmend the 
use of tho hydrochloric acid, eiffier alone or 
mixed with honey; burnt alum in powder or 
mixed wiUi honey; tho nitrate of merourf* 
sulphate of copper, solution of tho nitrato « 
ver, citron pulp, vinegar and water, &C. «c. Tw 
black wash, tincture of iodine, myrrff, ana M- 
coction of bark, with|lulpltwrm a^, heve 
been recommended as local applications. AmonMt 
the aphorisms in Haulit’s (of ]^dau) 
learohes, kc.," occurs toe foilowin| ^ 

itomatltis, peppermint drops ^owcd to Wt to 
toe mouth produsi a feeling of coolness, vofl, m 
i.go^ palliativo.' 

I shall now proceed to sptok of t 
lisorfler usually called pteayAns tfihe u 
which has tor iulyaohymeS 
fftheoheeh, gwu^entois «toinalig;« w 
tor, esiMrtiiu dm, cenoer of tU ito 
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taie46lK« phagedena of the mouth, ulcus 

mom#. lidufirfjKm dea Joues, pourriture des gencives 
ou /hottcherOnd ulcerous stomatiijf with 
mofttigidiiftW. thus particular with its 

deUllimtious, because much confusion has re- 
vvitM 'from applying the same terms to different 
glCfrctiouSi such as tha words nomoe and cancrum 
hom to the true gangienous stomadtis and 
to the merely ulcerative form of the mouth dis* 
order* The better designation is, 1 think, p/m- i 
fftmoui stomeUitis. It is but fair that I tell you I 
toot !*rhat 1 ehall say upon thia subject wUl be 
rather a rdaum^ of what others have observed, 
than ivhat is the result of my own experience, 
'The reason of this is that 1 have never seen but 
two cases o^heefiection, and of these 1 had the 
opportunity of seeing only one more than once 
in the course of the disease. You can judge then 
how comparatively rare a disorder is amongst 
us in and about London, and I find thaU my col- 
league Dr. West, whose experience is very 
^nidderable, has only had the opportunity of 
toetting with five cases of it. Yet m some other 
places It occurs far more freq[ucntly; Richter 
fays It is endemic in Holland, especiallt' near the 
sea, and Van Lil quotes a great number of 
writers who have observed it leigning djiiclemi- 
oally in toe Pays-Bas. It is not unknown to the 
Swedish physicians, and in France tlKey sec a 
gre^t deal of it now and then in the hospitals 
for children, when they become crowded, aud 
PouLpart and Savisrt met with it formerly at dif- 
ihrent periods amongst the children when collected 
at theUdiel Diou. Very bad forms are occasion- 
aUjrmet with at the Berlin Polyclinic. In Dub- 
Blitoey see more of it than we do here, and Dr. 
3>ttnoan lately described an epidemic form of it 
liS appearing in the establishment of which he is 
an officer. Dr. Hamilton, who formerly wrote 
nbottt it, described it as prevalent in Lynn and 
its neighbourhood, which is low and marshy, 
whilst it was unknown in high and dry situa- 
tions, even within twelve or fourteen miles of 
town. 

The disease described by Mr. Hyland as pre- 
vailing amongst several of the children at the 
Birmingham Asylum, and by ^ers elsewhere, 
is considered by some not to bSbur present dis- 
order, but which they call maliffnant pustule of 
toe and is said to be ** obviously analogous 

to the pemphigus infantilis or gangrenosus^ if not 
idmitical toerewith." In what I have now to 
|ay 1 shall, from my own experience of this 
toalady being so limited, draw largely from 
toe writings of Bouchut, Killiet, Fabre, &c. 
This wiH matter little, as t^e chief thing for you 
to obtain is the best description you can get of 
fO total, though with us so comparatively un- 
totomon, a malady; and this will surely be de- I 
sited from those who have seen most of it. 

OangrenouB stomatitis is verv rarely a primary 
(^Mrder, but appears in chiloren weakened 
Wevious sickness, and chiefly amongst the off- 
e^ng of the poor, aud especially of those living 
in low and damp situations. It more often follows 
"In the train of the acute exanthemata, as measles 
luid scarlatina, either when their course has not 
baen pfurfept and defined, when the eruption has 
riot been regular, or when the child is left 
jgreatly debilitated after the decline of the febrile 
nkcliSoitk^ It has also been observed following 
confiuent smallpox, when the pustules have 
poured out profuse discharge; also in typhoid 
fever; and, says Bouchut, it manifests itself 
during the progress ** of the mucoup fever of 
scrofmous children ; and the scorbutic affection. 
Which hi^ been regarded-as the disease itself, is 
onlf one of its causes.'* When the disease makes 
its appearance, the first gaming is kn apthous 
or stomatitic ulceration m* the inside of one 
cheek, or in the gingivo-bncoal pr lamal fold, or 
else, more rarely, oedema or swelling of the spot 
where the the ^grene is to follow. The iace 
is paler, the breath more dingreeihlc, and the 
feverish symptoms run higher thap before;, the 
little patient becomes more pining, but dags not 
complain much of the mouth, and out verv rarely 
experienoes acute paixl/thm' (BiUiet). The 
uleertttion is at first amafi> and may oontinue ao 


for some time before degenerating into the gan- 
grenous affection; but sooner or later it in- 
creases and becomes of a greyish colour at the 
bottom ; it is sooti found covered with an ash- 
coloured putrilaginouB detritus, highly fetid, 
and with a characteristic odour. About this 
period infiltration of the affected cheek or lip 
occurs ; at first the ^swelling is softish and pretty 
accurately circumscribed, but it soon increases, 
and a rounded, hard, nut-liko spot is to bo 
felt in its centrp. The cheek then becomes 
tense, shining, pale, or marbled of a violet 
colour, more* particularly at the most pro- 
jecting portion of the tumour. On examining 
the inside of the mouth, the eschar is seen 
to have assumed a brown colour, to have ex- 
tended considerably, and to have invaded the 
gums ; sometimes wt is surrounded by a violet- 
coloured circle. The child even now may some- 
times be observed sitttog up in bed and amusing 
itself with surrounding objects; but it is pften 
without power, and lies quietly down, one side 
of the face being swollen and without expressioq, 
the other fallen in and anxious, whilst a san- 
guinolent or oven blackish saliva runs from the 
hftlf-opcned lips. The child will ycl desire some- 
thing to eat, receives eagerly what is offered, 
and swallows it along with the putriluginous 
detritus which becomes detached from the gan- 
grenous parts. TTiili^ss there exists some severe 
general febrile disorder, neither the skin, pulse, 
nor intellect Jjiecome much affected, although 
sometimes during the night there occurs a vari- 
able amount of delirium. 

From the third to the sixth day of the 
disorder the scene changes; an eschar forms 
on the highest and most deeply coloured spot 
of the buccal prominence, increasing iu size 
daily, sometimes attaining a great extent, in- 
volving the whole side of the face, or even 
invading the neck as well (Rilliet). Internally 
the disorder increases in like manner. The ap- 
pearance of the poor little sufferer is as sorrowful 
as it hideous to see ; sometimes, yet retaining 
bodily energy, it sits up and pulls toe gangrenous 
shreds out of its mouth ; at other times, com- 
pletely overcome, it lies prostrate, with a fetid, 
blackish sanies running from between its lips. But 
toe picture may become far more repulsive as the 
eschar becomes partly detached and hangs down 
in shreds from the cheek, or where it entirely 
separates, leaving a perforation through which 
are seen toe teeth deprived of the gum, and 
shaking, the jawbone denuded and blackened, 
and the whole accompanied by the most tainted 
odour (Rilliet). ITie constitutional symptoms 
now become severe: the countenance is pro- 
foundly altered, the skin extremely pale, the eve 
Bunkej^ and surrounded with a hollow circle, the 
lips livid, and the patient sinks into a condition 
of extreme prostration. The pulse becomes weaker 
and weaker, toe temperature of the body lowered 
and the extremities cold, the tongue keeps moist 
and swollen ; the thirst is but slight, or, if the 
desire for drink is present, it is but instinctively 
evinced i us it were, to remove the slimy matter 
which forms in the mouth. Vomiting rarely 
occurs, but frequent alvinc evacuations increase 
the debility of the little sufferer (Bopchut). The 
ulse gradually becomes more imperceptible, the 
odj colder, and death closes the scene. 

'rhe fatal result generally happens before the ex- 
treme destruction I have mentioned ensues, and 
before porioration is effected ; it usually takes 
place from the eighth to the fifteenth day, although 
one of Rilliet’ H eas6s» in which toe gaiigreue had 
invaded the whefie face, remained eighteen days 
in toe hospital. True gangrenous Btomaiitis is 
one of the mostgjtotaljnaladieB you can have to do 
with, and so cohstpiit is its fat^ty that compara- 
tively few cases are mentioned of its favourable 
termination. When toe latter takes place, it is 
more usually observed in the first stage of the 
disorder, before the. appearanok of the external 
eschar; but some rare cases have beep recorded by 
MM. Baron, Constant, Ouersant, gad Blache, in 
which it has ensued afterwards. I^aaevep been 
observed in toe latter sta||S, after toe separation 
of toe external etohar. m toe former case toe 


mortification becomes soon limited ; the parts are 
gradually detached, leaving an ulceration with 
an ash-coloured bottom ; the swelling diminishes, 
and at length disappears ; the general symptoms 
amend, and a cure is established. In tne latter 
instances the edges of the perforation become 
thinner and cleaner, thAangrenous action be- 
comes circumscribed witmn as well as without, 
healthy suppuration ensues, exfoliation of the 
necrosed bone takes place, the wound ^(jEidually 
lessens in size, aud after a variable period reco- 
very ensues (Rilliet). 

Wlien a favourable result happens, it some- 
times occurs that the patient loses ^ portion of 
one che^, or oven both (Fabre). Ito always 
bears about with him deep traces of the disease 
with which he has been affected, and sometunes 
a feorful deformity is left behind (Bouchat.) 
But, according to Rilliet, this is not afways the 
case. As in all forms of gangrene, hemomago 
is uficommoii, but Huotcr records a case in which 
it occurred twice from a facial artery, as the 
eschar became detached. The second time it 
took place (eleventh day) death followed. 

The disease is almost peculiar to children, but 
Rilliet sayt ho has seen it in the adult. It is 
more frequent at from three to five years of age, 
although several of Rilliet’s cases were beyond 
this period. This author states he believes it to 
be equally common to both sexes. Some writers, 
like M. Taupin, affirm the disease to be con- 
tagious. 

The most frequent complication of gangrenous 
stomatitis is lobular pneumonia, a consecutive 
affection induced by the extreme prostration and 
dorsal decubitus. DiarrlKca is also frequently 
seen. Af the cominjDn cement of the disorder too 
diarrhma is distinctly but when it 

only appears towards the en^ ft is but an evi- 
dence of collapse, as arc then all colliquative 
diarrhoeas. In some instances dcatli is b(dit|yedto 
have depended rather upon the high feV® whioli 
accompanied the local affection and the per- 
sistency of the diarrhoea, than to any changes 
effected in toe condition of too mouth (Dbncan). 
I have my ^oubts, however^^ to the identity 
of these cases with our prKnt disorder, and 
strongly suspect that they w'crc simijly ones of 
ulcerous stomatitis with cntero-colitis, accom- 
panied by high fever. 

In tiXo of Billard’s cases the disease was com- 
plicated witl^ muguct, and in another with 
'pleurisy and pericarditis. Qongrenc of the anus 
and of the vulva, as also of other parts, some- 
times sufiervones in the course of the check 
affection (Jioucl-ut). Now and then gangrene of 
the lungs anci pharynx have been observed after 
death ; but, as Uiey were vot diagnosed during 
life, it is difficult to say whether toey precedett 
or followad the disease of the check. It is, how- 
ever, certain that the latter may extend to the 
palative vault and to the pha^iix, altjiough toe 
inverse is, perhaps, more frequent (RilUet). The 
former happened in a case recorded PY 
Guibert. Diptheritic affection of the oesophamils 
and of the larynx, with great difflcuf^ ot demu- 
tition, has likewise been observed ( WestL But 
in my next ^ctute 1 sholl^particularly allude to 
tlic post~mo^n appearances. 

ORIflINAL CSNTRiSUTIOIIC. 


THE PHYSIOGNOMY OF DISEASES OB 
* SEMElOTiqS IN XHEIB ASSlMliLAlTVB 
CHARACXSES. , « A' 

Bt OE(AllbE OonrE (AUftAoror- A PopultrTrMiiU.#' 
the Kidney/* Stc,), of the Middleeda UoepluL ’• 


The precediuf; ease, it will be ackyowlpdaj||| ^ i 
is one of those instances of acute (perhaps pulw 
bitic) inflammation of the liver whibhmiiiB 
frequently met with in this temperate pome^pr 
our globe, nor do I remember to have seen 
than ten or twelve instances of such fatal ooiii 
during the last twenty yearSf but of two huOdiM^ 
and eighty thousand pationts 
under my notice- , 
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The following instance, however, tends to 
show that the acute forma of hepatitis may 
localize themaelves in one portion of the liver, 
whilst the bulk of this viacua remains altogether 
free from inflammation, in the same manner that 
lobular inflammation of the lung may exist and 
run through its stages to a fatal termination, 
without implicating its adjolnin g lobes . 

Lydia Aubray;, aged twenty-two, a servant, 
was admitted with the following symptoms 
Countenanoo }^alo and expressive of great 
suffering ; respirations short and abdominal, 
thirty-six in a minute ; tongue with w^jite 
patches along ks surface, moisf; pulse 100, small 
and feeble. 

On viewing the abdomen there is a manifest 
circumscribed tumour, as large as an orange, 
occupying the whole of the epigastric region, 
pulsating, ^ough there is no detectible pulsa- 
tion in any other part of the abdomen. She 
complains, on interrogation, (^f pain at the epi- 
gastrium, somewhat increased on pressure ; 
nausea; night perspirations; catamenia absent 
for eight months past; bowels open. Her 
history Was very brief and concise. Ten days 
ago she was suddenly attacked with ^utc pain 
in the right hypoi hondrium and epigasmiim, and 
left shoulder, which had not left her entirely on 
her admission into the hospital. 

On auscuhing the thorax, the following note 
was made : — “ Great and grnoral dulneHsovcr the 
whole of the left side ; feeble respiration heard 
here and there only ; right lung, loud vesicular 
breathing throughout ; no mgophony detected.'* 

Now, it was too manifest that the symptoms of 
thoracic effusion on the one hand, and the 
questionable hepatic tumour on the othe/, would 
afford no hope of relief by nn dicul aid, csprc’ially 
as the vital powers were* already flagging. The 
treatment cont^Uted in the* application of leeches 
to the right side ; calonn l and opium every four 
hours , inunction of strong mercurial ointment 
in the course of the ahaoihents of the thigh ; but 
those mrasurrs proved utterly unavailing, lor in 
twenty-4>ur heurs after her admission she was 
seized with an acute pain under the left mamma; 
respirations rose to^ortj -two, and very shallow'; 
pulse 140, thready; great increase of pnin when 
she attempted to lie on the left side ; jirofiiwc 
perspirations, 'riu'se aggravated symptoms set 
111 at three a.m., and lerminatc'd in death at 
ten r.M. 

The body was examined twenty hours post 
mortem. (Jn ojiening the chest, the left 
pleura was dearly iilkd with whey like 
fluid ; the lung M'as compressed, lying on the 
vertebral column; soft flakes of iyiT^ph adlicred 
to the costal pleura; the inferior edge of the 
low^cr lobe of this lilng was firmly adlierent in 
one point to the surface of the diaphragm ; the 
right side was quite healthy ; the pt^lcardium 
contained tliree ounces of thick whey-liko serum, 
interspersed with a few flocculi of lymph ; op- 
posite that portion of the inemhrnne adjacent to 
the lung, a faint adhesion was found with the 
pericardium.; the membrane was highly vascular 
at this spot ; the inner membrane of the left 
ventricle tore off witli much greater ease than 
that of the right. (5n separating, the above 
viscera from the diaphragm, a large gusli of fluid 
followed, similar iu colour and connistiHicc to 
thick cream. The separation was found to have 
torn away a portion of the muscular structure of 
the diapljjagm, and, on passing the finger through 
this rent, it entered a large cavity formed in the 
whole of the left lobe of the liver. The hepatic 
substance was gone, and it was only in the wallk 
of ^is cavity that any stfucSiro analogous 
to liver could be traced. ' The interior of this 
cavity, which would have enclosed a large 
orange, was lined by a tolerably thick mem- 
brane^ whitot and adhering firmly to the adiacent 
surfaw. The right lobe was congested with blood, 
buimuite healthy. Some p^Vitoneal inflamma- 
tliflr^Bd been recently set ups round tliis abscess, 
ft* there were flocouU of lymph between it 
and the arch of the colon. No hydfatids were 
seen. Kidneys, spleen, and uterine organs par- 
ttonlarly health^? The sltuatioii of tho abscess, 


it 'will be observed, was directly over the aorta 
as it omorgPB from the chest, and lies betw'oen 
the two crura of the diaphragm; hence the 
peculiar fluctuation and pulsation of the tumour 
is ready explained. 

A CBSO precisely analogous to the above has 
recently occurred, filso in the female wards, 
which terminated fatally in six weeks from her 
admission. The patient wa^ a married woman, 
thirty-five years of age, under the care of Dr. M. 
Crawford, and she had observed the epigastric ful- 
ness ten weeks; there was also ^latinct pulsation 
and fluctuation; and the diagnosis iu this instance 
proved to be correct, namely, that it was a large 
cyst of hydatids in the substance of the liver. 
In addition to the hepatic cyst, there were evi* 
dent traces of acute inflammation iu the largo 
hepatic veins and inferior cava ; purulent mat- 
ter, mingled with coagula of blibvl, was found in 
both eff these sets ot vessels, and their inner 
membranes highly injected* to which some of 
those .coagula firmly adhered. There was no 
jaundice, but obstinate diarrhesa; neither was 
there any cerebral disturbance beyond coma, a 
few days before dissolution. 

It has been already observed, whilst speaking 
of the disturbance of the nervous system, and 
the derangement of the cerebral functions from a 
morbid collection of bile in the system, that very 
mnny instances occur where all the symptoms of 
a thrcatomul attack of apoplexy exist, which are 
wholly referable to a disordered state of the liver. 
When wc review* the comparative analysis of the 
effete matters throw'n off by the liver and the 
kidneys, and observe the large amount of carbon 
and nitrogen which these' organs separate from 
the circulation, it need not b(‘ matter of surprise 
that similar disturbances arise in the head and 
the nervous system, generally, from a gorged and 
torpid liver, as are seen to oceur frfim urea and 
other elements of urine being p<;nt up in the 
system, from degeneration of structure in the 
Bcerelinp portions of the’kidneys. 

'WTiy should u6t the elements of bile, so long 
as they eireuhite in the system, and are not duly 
and actively eliminated by the lobules of the 
liver, be considered equally as poisonous to the 
nervous system as is urea in ischuria rcnalis, 
or as is laudanum when taken for a suicidal 
purpose? 

It has repeatedly happened that a bulky, 
strong, and perhajis plethoric labourer seeks 
relief amongst the eiisual patients in the outdoor 
department, complaining of a distressing sense 
of giddiness, fear of falling down in the streets, 
tinnitus auiium, sleepless nights; or else the 
very reverse, heaviness, and disposition to sleep 
at all hours ot the day, if he only sits down for a 
few minutes. Such symptoms, it must be ac- 
knowledged, arc too often assigned as the pre- 
cursor of apoplexy, and the man is actively bled, 
cupped, and glistered. No observing practi- 
tioner wi^ deny that such alarming features of 
a case demand some vigorous and active treat- 
ment ; but tho question at issue is simply this : 
Do such symptuiiis fade away under the active 
antiphlogistic treatment so readily pursued by 
many ? Doubtless they do nut. Whereas, if, as is 
usually tho practice here, the patient is ordered a 
full dose of lalomel, for instance ten grains, and 
the same quantity of extract of colocynth, and 
that the latter is repeated three or four tin^s a 
wcok in smaller quantities, followed by a ca- 
thartic draught; and, further, if the alvine 
secretions are observed to pass from a dark 
mahodany colour to that of an ochrey tint; 
the lAual result is a disappearance of all the 
cerebral symptoms, in proportion to the clear- 
ing of the loaded gall-bladder and its adjoining 
ducts. 

The late Mr. Abemethy 'wips accustomed to 
observe to his class, in his usual quaint style, 
that if ever they wanted to solicit any favour 
from some superior in life they should be careful 
to make their wishes known^ first, to the vaht de 
chambrof ascertaining from him at the same 
time, if possible, whether his master had been 
to the watercloset that morning, and whether he i 
had been oomfortablo pud pleasant in his temper 


since ; for, said he, if an irritable fellow does 
not get a comfortable evacuation every morning 
after his breakfast, he is sure to be 'sour and 
iruRcible^he whole day after 
Theresa much trutn couched^in this rude ob- 
servation, and the influence *of t^o hepatic 
circulation and secretion over the nervous 
system is too remarkable Ip escape tho atten- 
tion of a practical man. But os tl^ inter estifig 
field of clinical study has been ahroady entered 
into when treating, in the earlier numbers of 
this paper, of the assimilation of cerebral dis- 
eases to those of cerebral disturbances, 1 need 
not enlarge any further upon tho subject. 

The spleen, under disease, and whilst giving 
rise to various symptoms of further disorder in 
the animal economy, must next epme^nder ob** 
Bcryation. Kut hero we have an insurmountable 
difficulty to cope with, inasmuch as th0 physio- 
logy of this qrgan is but little understood to tho 
present notwithstanding the numerous con- 
lecturcH and hypoihest.'s that have been put forth 
by learned men in all ages concerning the real 
nature and use of this organ in the animal frame. 
All one can assert, with the pi%Bent amount of 
knowledge, respecting the use of tills vIbcus, is, 
simply this, that there is flcarcely a doubt but 
that tne Venous blqpd of the spleen is useful in 
the functions of the liver ; and that thP juxta- 

S osition oi the stomach with its duodenum, 
ver, pancreas, and spleen, thoughout the larger 
number of lower animals, would imply that the 
splenic blood undergoes some important change 
whilst it “ w'cnds its way" through the numerous 
splenic cells, and that tho blood of tho vono' portee 
is aided iu some important, though hitherto 
undiscovered, manner by tho accession of splenic 
blood, (a) 

'Ihc'se surmises, for they are no more, must be 
left for further inquirers. It occasionally hap- 
pens that the spleen is the seat of disease, and 
tliat this disease most commonly has been sot up 
by a long and tedious fit of intermittent fever ; 
wliilst, on tlie other hand, the enlarged spleen 
has ariMcn from no assignable cause, and has 
emptied its contents, by a sudden irruption of 
blood, into the alimentary canal, by which 
efibrt the organ has again disappeared from the 
sense of touch. I . 

The latter observation was manifested in a 
policeman, whose beat around the suburbs of 
London obliged him very often to retire under a 
hedge to answer nature's calls. He was seized 
in the course of his duty with diarrhoea, and be- 
came somewhat reduced by it ; however, ho 
continued his work until he observed that on re- 
peated occasions, as Jic retired to relieve his 
bowels, he passed no ftecal matter, but wholly 
clotted blood. He soon experienced a swelling 
under the false ribs of the left side, and was 
obliged to^lay up on the sick list from hemorrhagic 
exhaustion. A few weeks after this he was 
suddenly seized with profuse epistaxis, and, us 
all remedies had failed, he sought relief for it at 
the hospital. He was admitted into the medical 
wards. *1116 posterior narcs wore plugged, and 
the bleeding was arrested, On examining the 
abdomen, tho spleen, for such it doubtless was, 
occupied the whole left hypogastric region, 
stretched across to the right side of the epigas- 
trium, and hung down as low as the urn bilious ; 
it was not painful to the touch. He was ordered 
a generous diet, with wine or porter, and the 
nitro-hydrocHloric acid in compound decoction 
of sarsaparilla, with its extract. Ho was quite 
chlorotic in his appearance before this treatment 
was adopted, but soon fattened, and became 
somewhat ruddy in his face. In n^ing the 
usual morning visit, I once found him mucB ex- 
hausted, ifi corisequeiifee of having passed an 
enormous mass of > semi-clotted blood from tho 
bowels, and a smallfr quantity was brought off 
by vomiting ; however, m tho course of the fol- 
lowing day he rallied, and, to ^our surprise, the 
large splenic swelling had sunk down to sudi a 
degree that it was barely perceptible to the 

(af It is 8‘tate4 that splenic blood dioefl fiSvt 
coagulate. ' • 
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ftom this period it b1ow1t» but 
itself from our sense of ieeling. 
He wisi(<dSsbhfkrged convalesoenti and returned to 
light 'fMn^ in therpolice force. 

aeecmd insfanee thkt may be adduced of 
tih0 fntid influence of a diseased spleen over the 
gi^end economy was in a young miin» a shoe* 
'!kn4(.et» aged twenty^! who was admitted under 
1m following circumstances, Sept. 1:— Pale 
and emaciated » abdomen large, tense, and full 
of fluid; tongue red, glazed, and chapped; fre- 
' quent diarrhoea ; pulse feeble; urine scanty and 
high-coloured ; slieht oedema of the legs. Had 
a severe attack of ague some years ago; has 
been in the habit of throwing up, for three years 
past, large quantities of blood, at intervals of six 
or eight mcflithst* together with the lost of blood 
from the bowels. Jn the last attack, which was 
a month ago, he passed a great deal of blood, 
but did not vomit any. Abdomen STvelled four- 
teen days ago. r 

On examining the abdomen, a large spleen 
eaxp be felt and tilted^iinder the fingers. He 
was ordered twenty minims of our compound 
tincture of squill^in camphor Jidep three t^es a 
day. (a) 

On ^e 12th the medicine had produced diar- 
rhoea. The dropsical BymptQ|BS increased, and 
on the r7th he was so far rallied that it was 
deemed prudent to relieve the distressiffig tension 
of the abdomen by paracentesis. He derived 
great comfort from the operation, but in the 
early part of October the effusion again increased 
BO Ta|ndly that he was once more tapped on the 
llth; but from this operation ho never rallied, 
hut continued to sink, and died on the 14th of 
Kovember. 

The abdomen was enormously distended with 
fluid ; the anterior edge of the liver corresponded 
with the fifth rib, whilst the whole hypochon- 
driac region on the right side and the greater 
part of the left lumbar region were occupied by 
the spleen, which weighed upwards of two 
pounds. Its capsule was much thickened, and 
between it and the substance of the viscus was a 
deposition similar to fibrine, and analogous to 
the clots found in the heart post mortem ; this 

f ave to the spleen the appearance of a large 
idney, with its renal capsule; the texture of 
the organ was very firm and granular, of a na- 
tural colour, and of the hardness of liver ; there 
was chronic peritonitis ; the liver was atrophied, 
pale, and hard ; the fibrinous and almost carti- 
laginous appearance was subsequently found to 
pervade the whole texture of the spleen, so that 
It had lost its spongy texture, was liard and firm, 
and the cells were obUteratpd by this adveiititiouB 
deposition. 

(To be continued.) 


MiAf.i^The avmge number of ^births Is 

bon^ of the extremities are more 
dense and of a more compact tissue, without 
losing anything of their elasticity, and the pro- 
minences whioh afford insertion to tendons and 
ligaments kre strongly marked. The bones of 
the trunk are slighter than usual, and more 
compact. 

Hrath.— -Baron Larrey thdCght the convolu- , 
tiona of the brain were more numerous and more 
finely organized in the Arab than in the Euro- 
pean, and that the fissures which separate the 
convolutions were deeper. The mass is in pro- 
portion to the cavity of the cranium, the matter 
whichaforras the organ is more dense or firmer 
than in other races ; the nervous system pro- 
ceeding from the medulla oblongata and the 
spinal ohord appl||ur8 to be composed of nerves 
more dense in structure than are those«of Euro- 
peans in general, (a) * 

Catamenia^ Cettation The average dura- 
tion of the catamenia is nineteen years, and may 
be said to cease about the age of twenty- eight .fNr 
thirty. f’" 

Catamenia^ Commencement of . — See Fvberiy. 

Complexion . — The complexion varies from an 
olive colour to a deep brown, or from a brown to 


C^hUck^ a(ti4 has bsati; <toiicribed before under the 
headcfeaoh^iiSIbe*. ' 

the measurements* &o., 
of. the vaicloUS, crania, it is necessary to observe 
that they have heen made with the greatest pare 
with regard to selection, but even now must ne- 
cessarily be erroneous os establishing the true 
chasaoteristfo 'of the race ; for more than mm 
national type must present itself in all countries, 
from intermarriage with other tribes or nations, 
individual pecufiarities of conforma^n, and 
emigrants who have become naturalised, dec. 
These may and have, no doubt, been included 
in the examination without any possibility of 
preventing it. a 

Weight of Orantum.— The average weight is 
about 1 pound 7 ounces troy : of those wSghed 
there jvere 

7w«ighingllb. 7 oz,troyl 

1 1 8i „ „ J 

Thickneet of the Bones of the Cranium.— -The 
average thickness may be given as 2-16ths of an 
inch generally, but individually as follows 
Frontal bone, from 2-16 to 3-16 of an inch. 
Pariet# „ „ 2-16 to 6-16 „ 

Occipital „ „ 4-16 to 0-16 ,, 


Measurements of the Cranium. 


6th 7th 8th 0th 

cranium, cranium, cranium. cranium(b) 



CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE MEDICAL 
TOPOOHAPIIY OF THE MEDITER- 
RANEAN. 

By WILLIAM THOMPSON KAT, Ktq.. AsaiBUnt-Sur- 
g«on i;f the PlyroouUi Divisioaof Uoyal Marines. 

••THE GRAND OBJECT OF ALL TRAVELLING 18 
TO 8BB THE SHORES OK THE MEDITERRANEAN : 
ON THESE SHORES WERE THE FOUR GREAT 
EMPIRES OF THE WORLD— THE ASSYRIAN, THE 
PERSIAN. THE GRECIAN, AND THE ROMAN. ALL 
OUR RELIGION, ALMOST ALL OUR LAWS, ALMOST 
ALL THAT SETS US ABOVE SAVAGES, HAS COME 
•TO US FROM THE SHORES OF THE MEDITEK- 
BANEAN.*’— dromitf/ Johnson, « 

Syria. — Its SUuatwnt Name^ Extent; Ditisions, 
Aneient and Modern; Physical Characters; 
Produatwe Industry; Manufactures; Civil and 
SoeiAl Staie ; Climate; Diseases; State of Medi- 
cine altd Surgery; Works ofi the Topography, 
Natural History, qf Syria, 

(Continued from paye 126.) 
alphabetical notes V)N the SYRIANS. 
Arterial System.^The heart* and arterial sys- 
tem display the most remarkable regularity, and 
a very perlect development. 


(a) This valuable tincture is thqs com- 
posed: — {(. Spir. sDtheris nitrici, Jvj. f acet. 
colchici, tinct. eciUu!, aa. .^jssf ext. elatcrii^ gr. vj. 
Miscc. < 


(a) Ist measurement from external occipital protuberance to edge of incisor teeth. 

2nd. From the meatus auditorius extemus over the vertex, to the m. a. e. of the opposite side, 
with a tape. 

.3rd. The circumference taken a little above the glabella in front, and over the external occipital 
protuberance. , 

4th. l.iength of base of cranium, including face. 

5th. Height of cranium and face from base to vertex. • 

6th. Tape measurement from anterior margin of foramen magna oocipitis, to root of the nasal 
spine of the frontal bone, over the vertex longitudinally. ^ 

7th. length of the foramen magnum. 

8th. Breadth of ditto. 

9th. Greatest distance between the zygomata, 
i 10th. Height of forehead. 

llth. Breadth behind the external angular process. 

(b) One of the most perfect forms of crania belonging to t^ie race. 


Crimea . — ^They treat the subject of murder 
very lightly. Kobbeiy is their profession ; and 
suicide frequent ; adultery is held in the greatest 
horror among all the tribes ; and for a virgin to 
forfeit her honour is certain death. 

Endurance, Powers q/*.— The Bedauwl are 
capable df enduring great fatigue, and will often 
subsist for weeks upon a daily ^allowance of 
about two ounces of date-meal and camel's milk, 
without over tasting water. They endure cold 
well, and can abstain from sleep for a long 
time. 

Eyes . — ^Bluc and hazel eyes are rare, and grey 
very rare. ^ 

Hatr.-^The peculiarities of hair have been 
already desoril^d under the various tribes. Grey 
hair is not frequent, red hair is uncommon, 
white or albinio hair almost unknown (1 only 
heard of one cose at Damascus, but have not< 
seen one). * 

InteUeet.^Their conceptions are quick and ac- 
curate, memory good ; and they ore superior as 
a race to Europeans .for inte^gence. Like the 
Chinese, they are good oopyistB ; m mat ad- 
mirers of nature and beauty t>f design, and 


(a) *• Compte Rendu/’^ No« 23^ Juin, 1638. 


capable of becoming good Hculptors with in- 
struction. 

Intermarriage,— Ax. is generally laid dovm aa an 
axiom that intermarriage tends to produce scro- 
fula, idiocy, fre. Now, how is it that the Arab^ 
who rarely marry out of their own tribes, and 
often in the same family, seldom betray any 
syui 2 )tom 8 of idiocy ? On the contrary, they bear 
the sfamp of high intellectuality ; and scrofula, 
which occurs here in tile proportion of about 
twenty-one per cent., is not so prevalent aa in 
many other countries, for according to 
Dr. Roses it is about ^ 80 per ct. at Lisbon* 

Mr. Annesley „ 42 „ Amsterdam* 

You Fttttkammer, nearly 53 per cent at Ifteriia* 


Dr. Doepp , 

tersburg. 

Dr. Farkman 
blouse (America). 
Mr. Kay 

. . t 


Boston- 

B6iroaf;i 


Scrofula has been attributed by many tg||r- 
philis. How will they reconcile the oompaiH^k 
absence of it among the Arabs to their the^ r 

(a) See Mr. Phillips's admirsble worit 
Scro fa lo*^' pages 31, ojt 68, 90, 160^ lf66, ^ 

and 386* .. *' ' 
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Longwity is not so ireq^itent in the plains as is 
generally imagined. Many traToUers mention 
old men in Syria who sometimes exceeded one 
hundred years, and instances are to be found 
occasionally in the neighbourhood of t)amaBcus 
of men attaining the age of one hundred or one 
hundred and ten years. 

The gretUMt oy# attained m the mountaine, so 
far as £ could learn, is about one hundred and 
eight ; the average for men boi^g seventy •throe, 
for women sixty-eight, years. 

The greatMt age in the t>lains is about one 
hundred ; tSe average for men being eighty, for 
women seventy-two. 

Instaneee of great age in men Jiving sometimes 
in the mountains, at others in the plainst to 
beYoun(^ varying from one hundred and twenty- 
eight to ninety-six years. This includes tho 
Bedauwi.(a) 

Malformations , — Congenital malformations are 
frequent in the towns and plains, but rare in the 
mountains. 

Mental Emotion , — They display great affection 
for their children, but not for friends ; impetuosity 
of temper ; hospitality and benevolelfce. 

Monstrosities , — Instances of monstrosities are 
rare, but there arc cases mentioned of dispro- 
portionate development, monstra abundantia, 
and syndactylus. There were three cases of 
syndnctyluB during my sojourn. 

Moral S'cnie.— Virtue is held most sacred 
amongst the Syrians ; a woman had better lose 
her head than her virtue, ono is sure to follow 
the other. Honesty is not too highly estimated ; 
and lying appears to be a national custom more 
than an infringement of .moral law. 

Muscular System , — The locomotive system is 
strongly marked ; the fibres oro of a deep red 
colour, firm, and very clastic. 

Puberty ^ Age o/.— Women are sometimes 
mothers at eleven or twelve years of age. 

Of 31 women there were • 

1 th^t coipmenccd to menstruate at ^9 years, 


8 

4 

3 

2 

3 

4 
3 
3 

31 


11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
Ifi 

17 

18 


Stature , — ITie following tabic gives the greatest, 
average, and dwarf measureintnt of the various 
tribes, arranged from notes taken during my so- 
journ in Syria, given in feet and inches. 




Mbn. 




WoMSN. 

Tribe. 

Oruat- 
68 1. 

Ave- 

rage. 

Dwarfs . 

Ureat- 

«8t. 

Av«- 

raifc. 

Dwfa. 


ft. id. 

ft. in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 111. 

ft. ill. 

ft. in. 

Maronltoft 

5 6 

ft 2 



5 4 

ft 3 


Metwalif 

.ft 6 

ft 1 

3 

3 

i 2 

fi 0 


Druaefl .. 

0 7 

5 10 

, , 


5 1 

4 10 

3 23c6 

Khbrdt . . 

ft 6 

ft 4 

3 

6 

ft 3 

ft 2 


Ixedlf.. .. 

6 4 

6 0 

, , 

. , 

ft 4ft5 

5 S 


Btdsuwl 

6 4 

i ^ ^ 

.. 

•• 

ft 3 

4 11 

— 


Sirengih,-^AA a proof of the greatjnuscular 
strength possessed bystho natives generally, it is 
only neoessary to state that a porter on the 
marina of Beyrout will frequently carry a bale 
of cotton twist, weighing six hundred pounds, 
on his shoulders for some considerable distance, 
considering the weight ; and 1 have frequeiftly 
observed them lift and carry on their backs blocks 


(a) Ishmael, the patriarch of the Bedauwi, was 
one hundred snd thirty-seven when he ^ed. 
See 0on,,xxv, 17. 

An Arab died in 1772 aged one hundred and 
^m^y-eight years,— Human Longevitg^ 

One of the kings of Arabia died at one hundred 
mid fifteen, others at eighty-one, Eighty-seven, 
aadjiinety-sia^>^iMa»i's UaiftphU, 

Baron Landy* States that there werei at Cairo, 
thirty-five peqme upwards exf one hiinjfred years 
Pf age,-C^^ itendb^ K<u 


of stone that would make two Enj^^Ushmen stag- 
ger ; and yet such a thing as hernia is rarely met 
vrith. 

Superstitions , — The Syrians are great observers 
of lucky and unlucky days; believe that the 
devil walks in Lebanon, and assumes various 
forms to deceive them ; and name the child after 
the saint of the day upon ^hich it is born. 

(To be eontiniied.) 


ASIATIC CHOLERA SUCCESSFULLY 
TREATED BY CHLOROFORM, GIVEN 
INTERNALLY. H 

By P. BRADY, M.R.C.9.L. & L.A.C, Harrow. 

Now that well-grounded ^apprehensions are 
entdi’tained of tlie return of the Eastern epidemic, 
whose fatal progress has ^hitherto baffled every 
effort of our art, tho following ease will, I pre- 
sume, be regarded with much interest : — 
Case.— Mary Parratt, aged sixty, ordinarily 
enjoying good health, was on Saturday, the 29th 
ult., attacked with slight diarrhoea, for which 
the usual homely remedies were used. On the 
following morning at six o’clock a.m. the diar- 
rhoea became profiise ; excessive vomiting super- 
vened, accompanied by spasms in the calves of 
the legs, fingers, and toes. Notwithstanding the 
urgent nature of the symptoms, reliance was 
still placed on the favourite remedy, brandy, 
without avail, however ; the dejections became 
incessant, the spasms increased in intensity, and 
at nine o’clock a.m. on Sunday, the 30th ult., I 
was called in to see the patient, who, it was 
affirmed, was in a “dying state.” Believing, from 
I ^he description given, that I should have to treat 
genuine malignant cholera, and having pre- 
aetermined, should such a case present, to try 
the effect of chloroform administered internally, 
I took with me the following mixture 
R. Chloroform, 3 j* I ol. terebinth., 5 j. ; aq. 
dost,, El. 

On my arrival I found the patient presenting 
all the symptoms of malignant Asiatic cholera in 
an advanced stage : the features collapsed and 
ghastly ; extremities and tongue cold ; burning 
sensation in the stomach and (esophagus ; pulse 
rapid and scarcely perceptible ; voice diminished 
to a whisper ; stomach exceedingly irritable, and 
the dejections from the bowels presenting tho 
characteristic ricc-water appearance ; and all 
the voluntary muscles of tho body were affected 
by spasm, so that tho patient actually writhed 
in agony. I immediately administored a large 
tea- spoonful of tho chloroform mixture (con- 
taining about six minims of chloroform and forty 
of turpentine) in a wine-glass of dilute brandy, 
and applied synapisms to the calves of tho legs 
and abdominal and thoracic surface. Thirst was 
relieved by drinking plentifully of water, nearly 
cold. Notwithstanding the irritable state of the 
stomach, I had tho satisfaction to find that tho 
chloroform draught was retained, as well as the 
fluid drunk after it, and was followed by no 
dejection. I now (half an hour after the 
draught) gave two of the following pills 

R. CaVomelauos, ^as. ; follis boy. in8pis.,[)j. 
M. et divide in pilulaa quatuor. 

In an hour after the administration of the 
chloroform, vomiting ensued of a portion the 
fluid drunk, slightly tinged with the gall ; this 
soon subsided, the diarrhoea had imparently 
ceased, and the cramp diminished in frequency 
and severity. 1 now administered a second dose 
of the chloroform mixture, and soon after re- 
peated the pills. The stomach retained both; 
she soon felt decided relief ; the pulse rose in 
power and became slower, the spasms less fre- 
(|itent, and in on hour after the second dose she 
was bathed from head to foot in a warm per- 
spiration, and expressed herself comparatively 
free from all uneasy sensations. The attack had 
been completely subdued, leaving behind a good 
deal of pyrexia and debUity, from whioh she is 
now ra^dly recovering. 

xmuxxs. 

I beUeve it is tlie*pii^etailing lliat ma- 

Ugnant cholera is, priiiiMily« an affBOtixm of the 


mucous membrane of the aliidentaTy canal ; and 
in this view its accompanying spasm, as well as 
the dAturbance or arrest of fOnction in the se- 
cerning organs, would be rstgArded os the reflex 
effect of irritation of the ^ripheral extremities 
of the spinal and sympathetiQ, nerves supplying 
the coats of the canal. • 

This view of the disease, however, appears 
liable to many objections 

First. On examination of the canal after 
death from cholera, its coats seldom present 
any remarkable appearance, that most frequent 
being thickening or corrugation of the lining 
membrane, which is, no doubt, the physical 
result of deprivation of its ^’atc% inducing a 
similar change lo that presented by tho skin in 
the same disease. 

Secondly. Simple diarrhfta, really depending on 
a subacute? infiainmation of the mucous lining 
occasionally continues for many days, and may 
even proceed to a fatal issue, unaccompanied by 
cramp or any remarkable arrest of function in 
the secerning glands. f 

Thirdly. 1 11 Asiatic cholera the spasmodic mus- 
cular contractions occasionally precede the diar- 
rhoea and vomiting ; and ^ 

Fourthly. The disease will occasionally termi- 
nate fatally without having piesented any symp- 
toms but those of irritation of the spinal chord, 
and collapse. 

These facts, I think, preclude ua from regarding 
the affection as primarily seated in the alimentary 
canal ; it is, I conceive, more probable that tho 
disease is produced, either by a specific poison 
conveyed through the atmosphere and entering 
the blood, or by n disturbance in the electrical 
condition of the atmosphere, or other deviation 
from its normal standard, calculated to promote 
the generation in the blood, under favourable 
circumstances of pn^disposition, of a product 
which acts as a poison to the sympathetfb and 
spinal centres. Whatever value may bo set on 
this theory, a review of all the asceitaincd facts 
connected with the disease will, I am inclined to 
think, fully warrant us in regarding those nervous 
I systems as “ the peccant parts,” Tho functions 
of the liver, kidneys, and salivary glands are 
arrested ; for, in the few eases in which urine and 
bile have been found after death in their proper ^ 
receptacles, these fluids have, doubtless, been 
secreted prior to the attack, and retained by 
spasm of the sphincter vcsicte or gall-duct. Tho 
muscular prostration, with rapidly recurring 
spasm, at onco refers to disease of the spinal 
chord. The action of the respiratory inusclcH is 
impeded, and the chest in consequence, not being 
duly expanded, a diminished volume of atmo- 
spheric air is inhaled at each inspiration ; car- 
bonic acid accumulates in the blood, its homo- 
geneity is impaired, and, the di.ninished organic 
nervous agency depriving the mucous tissue and 
follicles«ot the intestinal tract of their tone or 
vitality, they would appear to be transformed 
into passive Alters of the fiuids of the body. 

If such bo tho true pathology of malignant 
cholera, the first indication of euro would be to 
administer an antidote ; that is to say, a remedy 
capable of iorming such a combination with the 
morbid product circulating through tlie system, 
as would render it inert or materially modify its 
influence,— an effect which mercury seems* to 
produce oif the syphilitic virus ; but, while un- 
acquainted with such a remedy, the next indi- 
cation presenting would, obviously, be to subdue 
the irritable condition of the spinal nerves by 
remedies of a sedative character, and restore, by 
the use of diffusible stimulants selected, 
the powers of the firculatory system, and tha 
functions of the secerning glands. From wit- 
nessing the action 9 f chloroform on the sj^tom 
during its inhalation, it appeared to me fiighly 
probaue that, administered internally^ it B^ht 
wswer both those indications, and X, theremro, 
determined on trying it in the first case which 
should present, l^he result, as doUUed above, 
leads me to believe thUt it will be founds ii' not 
an antidote to* the. diseose, at least a highly 
valnable auxiliary In its freatment. ra- 

pidity with whioh it appeared to arrest all the 
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eontipl the Tomitinff and diaTrbODa» 
to 010 spasm, raise the pulse, and Asstore 

this tOjU^ppratUTe of^the body, filled mo wiih the 
movt Btnguine expectations of its value as a 
remedial agent in cliolcra, and probably in other 
diaMes of a typhoid character. 

Ithe turpentine I added on hcoount of its 
etimidating and diuretio properties ; the ox-gall 
with the view of supplying, as nearly as possible, 
its natural stimulus to the mucous lining of the 
intestinal tract ; and the calomel as a stimulus to 
the liver and salivary glands ; but, from the very 
doubtful value of these adjuncts in the treatment 
of cholera, I am inclined to attribute my success 
in this case almost wholly to the action of the 
chloroform. In conclusion, I trust I may venture 
to express a hope that the profession will lose no 
opportunity of testing its value as k remedial 
agent in the treatment of this fatal disease. 


SAL VOLATILF. versus CilLOROFORM. 

Gommunioated by H. HASTINGS, M.B..C.S. and L.A.C.. 

Stokenohureb. 

On the mb^ning of tlie 16th ult. I was sum- 
moned to attend Mrs. S., aged thirty, labour 
of her third child. The nuwe inforraod me that 
she had very bad times in both her former labours. 
In her last confinement, eighteoa months ago, 
she had three doctors with her, and was delivered 
by instruments. She had pains for eight hours 
before I visited her, recurring at irregular fieriods, 
and every path was accompanied with eonvul- 
sions ; was exceedingly nervous, atid very terri- 
flbd as to her safety ; urine mid liowels regular ; 
pulse full and hard. Upon examination per 
v^inam^ os uteri slightly dilated, puitis having 
little effect upon it ; vagina well lubricated, and 
not hot ; presentation natural. I bled her 
freely and gave her an anodyne, which checked 
the couviilsioiia ; pains still continue as before. 
Same evening no further progress ; left hor in 
charge of the nurse, with strict injunctions for 
mo to be sent for if either convulsions should 
return or pains become stronger. 

17. In the morning sent for in great haste by 
the nurse ; pains continued all night but much 
increased, and, for the last four hours, decidedly 
bearing ; os uteri dilating very slowly, not larger 
than a shilling ; pains recurring at regular inter- 
vals of twenty minutes. Kemained greater part 
of the day ; little alteration. 

18. Pains very violent ; convulsions returned ; 
08 uteri as large as a penny -j)icco ; margins very 
hard and thipk; vagina very hot arul tender; 
•light show. She was exceedingly obatreperoub, 
and cried loudly to be delivered. I bled her 
again, which hud the same effecr ns before. Pains 
still* continue, accompanied with crying and sob- 
bing ; gave her ergot twice ; liad no effec t wluit- 
ever, or, at all events, perceptible. Towards even- 
ing her cries for assistance were long and loud, 
repeating over and over again that she knew’ she 
never would be delivered without help. 1 per- 
oeived'^that her mind was in n very agitatoiJ state, 
brooding over her former sufferings, and, her pn- 
sent agonies combined, threw her into a state of 
great terror. I was certainly loth to interfere 
manually, as I fancied that the protracted nature 
of the labour was, in a great measure, caused by 
her mental anxiety, not being able no discover 
anything radically wrong in ihe pelvis. I now 
told her that I would give her some chloroform, 
telling her, as a positive fact, that it would soon 
deliver hefP, and insisting -\ipon the necessity of 
her cheerfhlly believing^ that it would do so. 

exolaimed, in raptures, ** Oh, do let me have 
some of that stuff— Oh, doB pray do ! ’* At this 
orisis the pains were as usual; od tinea about 
the size of a flve-shilUng piece ; h|Ml remained so 
for the lost six hours ; could notvgierceive any 
waters projecting through os tinea during pain. 
Instead of chloroform I employed sal volatile, 
using it in the same mantter aS chloroform. The 
A*lfect was perfectly magical ; <itying and sobbing 
subsided, she became peiCeotly quiescent in her 
mind, and refused answering any questions ; she 
bore her pains witli the greatest heroinism ; the 


second pain, after using the sal volatile, brought 
away the waters, and with four more a fine large 
boy was born, to tbe no small delight of the 
mother. She is now perfectly well, and sounding 
the praises of chloroform far and near ; for, be it 
observed, I deceived her in this respect. 

Bemarks , — My intbiftion, in reporting this case, 
is not to attempt to cast any disparagement what- 
ever upon ; no, my intention is merely 

to show the effects* which can be produced upon 
the body by acting upon the mind. In the above 
case. I firmly believed that all that was wanted 
10 effect a satisfactory termination of the case 
was jusrxo remove the terror and mental anxiety 
under which the patient laboured. An old writer 
says, — “There is nothing I would recommend 
more to n practitioner th:in uffability and s^^eet- 
ness of temper, and tivtiike all prudent methods 
to keep his spirits up ; nay, even it will not be 
amiss to give innocent trines, to convince him or 
her that he or she is not neglected.” 


SKVERK HEMORRHAGE FROM THE 
FEMALE GENITALS CAUSED IIY THE 
IIUSllAND’vS ATTEMPT AT NUPTIAI. 
INTERCOURSE. 

Comrnunioatcil by THOMAS HUNT, Esq., St. Day, 
Curiiwnll. 

F. P., aged laventy.four, a dark, good-looking, 
W'ell-forrned, well-developed woman, of the bilio- 
sHrignineoUB tompernn^ent, states that sbe wos 
married on the 31st of August, 1847 ; that about 
twelve days after mnrriage considerable hemor- 
rhage occurred upon an nlicmpt on the part of 
her husband to eonMuinmate the rite ; but thab 
though a good deni of blood was lost, the bleed- 
ing ceafied of itself without any surgical iiitcr- 
fcrcnco ; but that it recurred from the sniiKJ 
cause about the 18th of SeptenAer to such an 
extent as to alarm both herself and her friends, 
and a surgeon was called in. He found that 
bleeding had then been going on for fourteen or 
sixteen hours ; that the bod on which the patient 
lay was soaked through wdth blood, and that 
faintness and a very depressed state of the cir- 
culation were induced. A visual inspection of the 
genitals disclosed a large coiigulum entangled in 
the ciipillury growth of the pubes, and filling np 
the cleft of the vulva and ii ites. 'Ihe rnuoviil 
of this with a sponge and cold water, the cx- 
])08ure of the parts to th(‘ cold air, and tbe faint 
state of the patient, brought about an arrest of the 
hemorrhage ; neither could the precise spot from 
■wdiich it had issued be accuratoly determined, 
but it ajipeared to be from the posterior commis- 
sure of the vagina, that canal being so strait as 
hardly to admit the finger. 

A compress and 'T bandage wer« applied, and 
retained for two days, and the recumbent posture 
enjoined, w hich effected a permanent euro, no 
further complaint of the kind being beard. 

July 30, 1818, The patient gave biith to a 
fine male child after a labour of less than average 
durntion and sufiering. 


PROGRESS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 

• 

ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 

Meeting of July 31 ; M. Pouillet in the Cluiir, 
Anomaly in the Ohigin of thk Rioirr. Sub- 
clavian.— M. Deinarquay, prosector of the Fa- 
culty of Medicine, forwarded a jiaper on this^sub- 
ject. Ho stated, that anomalies of the origin of the 
right subclavian artery had been frequently 
mentioned, but it was important to shoM^by 
anatomical preparations that this artery inTght 
be partly replaced by another arising from the 
left side of the aortic arch, and that this vessel 
passed either in front of or b^ind the trachea, 
and sometimes even behind tfte cesophagus. 
This modification occasioned corresponding 
alteration in the course of the recurrent nerve, 
to which the name of ** recurrent” could no 
more be applied with propriety, M it mo longer 
was reflected around the art^. ' Hie infenor 


laryngeal nerve seemed in such cases to be ab- 
sent; but by attentive dissection the nervous 
filament^ could still be followed to the trachea 
and msophngus; from these nerves arise, on a 
level with the inferior part of the larynx, a larger 
brancm, which really replaced the inferior laryn- 
geal nerve, and united with the eardiac nerves of 
the par vagum. These facts, considered with re- 
gard to operative surgery, presented sdEne in- 
terest, inasmuch as in the ligature of the arteria 
innominata a certain number of filaments be- 
longing to the par vagum, and dci|tined to the 
cardiac plexus, might be incautiously taken up 
with the artery. 

* ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. • 

• 

Meetimj of Aug, 1 ; M. Roykr Collakd in the 
. Chair. 

debate on OUNRIIOT WOUNDS. 

M. Roux observed tbol, since the year 1830, 
the Parisian surgeons had been empowered by 
circumstances to acquire on gunshot wounds an 
ex])criencc which seemed exclusively to be re- 
served to’the medical officers of the nnny. Doing 
of opinion that that experience should not be 
lost, he had proposed that each surgeon should 
come to the academy and lay before it the results 
of his practice. M. Rtiux had not the pretension 
of instituting new doctrines, or of throwing into 
the shade tlic labours of his predecessors ; but 
still he thought that the peculiarities of street- 
lights permitted ciTtuiu remarks to bo made 
which would be iiiapplicdble to injuries received 
upon otli^ battle-fields. Thus in 1830 it had 
been in M. Roux's powTr^lo cull the attention of 
surgeons to some hitherto unnoticed peculiarities 
of primary hemorrhage. The wounded in out 
civil trays ri'ceived earlier assiatance than ^hoso 
injured in battle ; they had not to be conveyed 
to any great distances in order to reach an hos- 
pital ; and, on the other hand, the surgeons saw 
the patients very soon after tlu' infiictiort of the 
wounds ; allcircumplances wdiirh were, no doubt, 
of some importance to the subject, 

M. Roux divided into two sections his com- 
munication to the academy : in the first he 
would present a rapid exposition of the Xirincipal 
cases ; *In tbe second bt* would examine some 
disputed points relative to the tieatinent of gun- 
'kbot wounds 

Sec. I . 'riie H otelDieu.on uccoun^^ of iN proximity 
to the seUt of the insurrection, received no less 
than 4-'51 >voun(V‘d; wlio w'cro dihtributed amongst 
the surgical 'wards of the* establishment, directed 
by Professor lllaiidin, M. J,loycr, and M. Roux, 
'riie number of those jduced under Professor 
Roux amounted tol7ib 11 of which were W’omen, 
Only 12 of\hc wounded bilonged to the insurgent 
party. 'I'lie (ithers were all ^young subjects — 
soldiers, national guauls, and gardes mobiles. 
The oldest of flu* patients was a man of forty-two 
years. Notw'irhsiunding the favourable moral 
condition of the wounded, the mbrtality was 
cnnsiilciable : 2o died during the first day ; at 
prc.sent the deaths amounted to (10— one-third of 
the patients. * 

Ycr^^^fuw wore sw'ord wounds; one only had 
been produced by a cannon-ball ; all the others 
were the result ,of inusltct-balls ; and nothing 
could induce belief that the balls weire 
poisoned, or otbWwisc prepared to cause more 
serious injury than the •u^iual W'nr-projeCtiles. 
A-lmost ail the wounds presented an entrance 
and an exit, and M. Roux performed only 
cases operations for tho extraction of balls. 

Sixty of the wounds occupied the extremities. 
Ten primary amputations were performed, vl*. S— ■ 

‘ 3 marticulations of the shoulder, 1 death L ^ 
ditto of the elbow, death ; 1 partltifl ^amputanbn 
of the foot ; 1 of th:) leg, death was the result } 
3 amputations of the ariq^ two deaUis; 1 B jp* 
putution of the thigh, death: total, lOpridwT 
amputations, G deaths. Four secondary amptt^ 
tionsU 1 of tho arih, 2 Of the thigh, and 
the leg ; the latter case only reo^Ver^d. ! " ' 

M. Boux, reserving for &e secostd part 
observationB the remarks whidh thm 
might induce, wotfld merely thal tWi , 
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inoval of the arm at the shoulder-joint— two cases 
of which had recovered out of three— was, in 
his opinion, a much less serious operation than 
was generally supposed ; indeed, (his was also 
B.noii LaiTey’s conviction ; and M.^lloux had 
also arrived at this conclusion, that, as la|; as 
regarded the preservation of life, the dis- 
articulation of the shoulder-joint was not 
more daj^gcrous than amputation of the arm. 
\Viih regard to the elbow-joint, matters wore 
totally different: the operation had been per- 
formed in Professor Roux’s wards during a neces- 
sary repose of*that surgeon, and it was an opera- 
tion which M. Roux disapproved of, and whicli 
he never would have any hand in. With regard 
to the accidents which tollow< d the wounds* one* 


onl>* presented any special interest ; it was a 
case of paralysis of the arm, in consequence of 
an injury of the head. No instance of tetanus 
was observed, and one seciTndary hemorrhage 
only which necessitated ligature of the bracliial 
artery. 

(Tf» l)p conliniipd.) 

IIOPITAL SAIN'r J.OTTIS. 

BALDNESS — ITS CAUSER AND TILUATMENT. BY DB. 
eAZENAVU. 

The numerous causes ‘of baldness may bo 
divided into three classes:—!. The diseases 
which occasion atiophy of the bulb; 2. Those 
which interfere witli the secretion of hair ; and 
3. Maladies of any part of the hairy fiillicic. To 
the tirst class belong congenital and si'iiile bald- 
ness. To the second, tJiose cases of aloiiecia 
which result Irom fever, smallpox, phtliisis, 
convalchcence, &e. ; also sypliilitic bahhiess, and 
that resulting from porrjgo (lecalvans? To llic 
tliird group, that is, up inllammation chicUy of 
tlic follicle, are cIik* those instances of baldness 
produced by scaly eruptions of tin* scalp —lejira, 
paoriatis, &c. —and more particularly by two nia- 
ladii's — licrpes (ringworm) and pityriasis. All 
acute aileciions of the scalp may, by thci 
progroH^i of iurtuminatory action, cause obliteration 
of the hairy follicles, and consequeiil baldness. 
Thus erythema, ery-sipelss, eczema, impetigo, 
may oceasi'ju alopecia ; but it is only m tinea 
favosa, the seat of wliich is evidently at the 
orifice of the hairy duct, that baldness is the 
result of an obstaeh* to the growth of the hair. 
Faviis leav(\s no scars ; llie pilileious canals are 
merely oblitei aU;d, and th(' Iraldmiss recognises g 
mochiiuie.il laiuse. 

I;la(:li iorin of alojiccia has a seat of predi 
lection. Thus syiilubtie- baldness is chiefly 
observed on ihe scalj) and li.Ow.s; pilyiniMs 
occuiiies the lieail ; ahqa’cia, .itteiided with dis- 
coloiatiori of the skin (vitiligt>), t liieilv invcfles, 
in man, tlie beard and oigaicj ol generation; 
favus is iif'vcr uotiecd but upon the Sf-alp. 

In the treatment of balilness the fir.-.t duly of 
the physician is to aseertain the healthy oi mor- 
bid condition of the skin. If tin* latter is quite 
sound, it is the general health of the patient 
which call« for his attention ; if the skin, on tlie 
contrary, be diseased, it is indispen^abb! to cha- 
racterize with precision the nature of the local 
disorder. It is in baldness caused by inadequate 
secretion that Biimulnting applications are best 
known to succeed. Thus, in the iresdment of 
alopecia consequent upon porrigo deiiilvans, 
sulphurous lotions, stimulatiM waters, and oint- 
ments of every description, 3^, are highly bono- 
ficiaU The treatmout usually employed by Dr. 
Cazenavc consists in lotions, with salt-water, and 
the application at night of the following oftit- 
mtfnt: — [i, Tinct. uromaticro, 5j- (fbt tinct. 
cinnamoni comp, of the London Pliarm. would 
be a good substitute) ; moduli® bovis, 5j. The 
baldness caused by the third class of disAas^ 
requires generally a local antiphlogistic plan of 
treatment. In herpes tonsurans, Dr. Caeenave 
has derived considerable oenefit from alkaline 
lotions, and inuncrions morning and evcning» 
with the following preparation : —II . Tannin, ^ j . ; 
axungi®, JJ.; aqun q.s. « In pityHasis capitis 
H is to bran gind lettnoe-water that the patient 
•hould first have recourse, and afterwards to an 
dintment ooiij^aliiing a ameli of borax 

Oy. or 3 j* to the ounoe).. 

D. M-Oabthy, D.M.P. 


Action of Ergot of /{ye.— M. Arnal affirms that 
orgot contains a poisonous principle capable of 
destroying small animals. This principle is not 
soluble in oil or ether. He considers the powder 
to bo the most potent j)rcparation, and recom- 
mends it, therefore, whenever tho extreme action 
of tho medicine is required. The first toxic action 
of ergot is oxercihcd upon tljo intestinal caiial, in 
wh^ch it gives rise to an inflammation sui generis, 
with lesions not unlike those seen in typhoid 
fever. Ergot exercises also a notablcflutcration 
in tho composition of the blood, rendering it 
more dilllucut. When taken for a length of 
time it induces a condition rcscmhliug scurvy. 
It diminishes the force and freqiiciicy<#rof the 
c.irdiac pulsations, to which action he attributes 
its hiiiinostitic powcis in active hemorrhage'?. 
The ij'atery extract has also diuretic properties, 
lie recommends its use ju pneumonia, (*spe- 
cially where active depletory measures arc inad- 
missible. 

Pcrfurdltug Vldr of the Colon ; Mechanical 
Occlusion h\j Hardened Ftcrcs. — Mr. (hiarlcs Aii- 
derton, of Lc-igh, near Manchester (in “ The Pro- 
vincial Journal”), say.s that he was called to visit 
a child, aged eleven years, labouring under an 
attack of measles, which, prior to his being called 
in, were well and fully developed, but at this 
particular juncturr? a retrocession of the eruption 
had taken jilaee without any special indications 
ot inischiel. Aftei tin* lapse of a short time 
evident symptoms of abdominal Ic'-ioii made their 
apiumrania*, indicated by strong and almost un- 
controllable paroxysms of pain. In addition, the 
rectum was chaTgerl to an amazing extent with 
fjical eoncretiona, resembling masses of ealcareous 
earth, which could not be evnciialcd pir vires \ 
naturnlvsi they therefore required to bo nunoved 
manually with a kind of scoop, and this, indeed, 
rtM|uired much force. When the more hardened 
portions had beoii removed, tho throwing up of 
an injection had tlic effect of e.ncoursging the 
bowels to relieve themselves, and the motions 
were invariably of tliu most massy character, 
both in point of consistence as well as quantity, 
notwithstanding the extremely attenuated and 
wasted state of the child. This condition of 
niLitiers eontiimed unceasingly, with the abdo- 
minal ])uro\ysins increasing in frequency and 
Rcvoiity, notwiihstanding large doses of opiates, 
until ileal h Icriiunated her earthly suffeiings. 

]>nst~nwr(( nt apiKMiiuiceH were as follows; — 
'I'lu' boJy extcriiiiliv wasled to the most extreme 
df*gr('e, wirli a flry, harsh, and seaimius condition 
of till* entire inle^iiimeots ; the latter over the 
abdomen of a daik leaden colour, with eon''ider- 
ahle ilislcntion fiom ikitns ; internally tlie peri- 
tonenni inseparably adherent throughout to the 
abdominal parieles ; the mesentciy uniformly 
and thickly studded witli enlarged glands, and 
daikened trom congestion ; th(* folds of the in- 
'testint's had become strongly knitted togellier by 
adhesive inllainmation throughout their whole 
coiirsi*. At the sigmoid flexure of the colon, a 
large perforating ulcer, of tlie diameter of a 
shilling, was discovered: this portion of the 
bowel, with the reciuin, was enormously dis- 
tended with ftecal matter, of the character above 
noticed. Kemarkablc to rehiic, the whole supe- 
rior course of the bowels was devoid of solid 
matter, but considerably inflated ; the internal 
lining of the colon was studded with small 
circular ulcers ; tho liver of a dark carbonaceous 
colour, and greatly diminished in size ; bladder 
em^ty and contracted. Owing to the distended 
state of tho lower part of th« colon and rectum, 
11% was preserved, and the fatal event protracted, 
from the strong mechanical occlusion of the mor- 
bid opening, by the indurated fmoes, preventing 
thereby foecal effusion into the abdominal cavity. 

Cauliflower Ejicresence of the Os Uteri, — The 
following is the result of Mr. Lee’s microscopic 
investigations into its bomposition in a case 
which came under his notice : — Under the 
microscope the lobules were found to be 
covered mdividnaliy by epitheUsl soalee resem- 
bling those of the mucous membrane ; and each 
was oomposed of nucleated oeUa, ^with here end 
there % filoodmeal nuoUying ois it^ but the 


tumour was not apparently vascular. The edge 
of tho lobules, with epithelial scales, appearea 
ns if impacted one upon anotheL; beneath which 
from its circumference, wherf tho cells were 
much compressed to its centre, cells became 
gradually developed. There was no appearance 
o! fibrous tissue, nor any of the caudate cilU 
indicating cancer. This, th^n, was the resul|| of 
a careful examination of a port of this ti^our 
removed during life. Thofollowing is a description 
of a portion evainined the same way after death 
When a piece of the tumour, the only remains of 
which were in small detached clusters, was taken 
and placed in wut<*r, it appeared to be made up 
of a number of villi, apparently attached to a 
central RiPistanrc of. more firm con wstence. It 
WMH composed of nucleated cells of large size, 
some cinmlar, some oval, and others elongated 
oval ; thcKc corUaiiicd a quantity of granular 
matter lyid* a wcll-dclincd nucleus, which ap- 
peared to contain a cavity filled with a quantity 
of granular matter. The two together had the 
appearance of a c« ll wiihm a coll, or a compdhnd 
cell. Tlirse cells were eoiini^ted by fine fila- 
iiieutfi like cellular filaments. From this ex- 
amination \v(! coneludo that tho tumour is com^ 
posed t'litirely of cells, and that these are 
covered by aii epithelial membrane ; Vl^o that 
it was of siinplo Btriictuie and not malignant. 
In cases of this kind, there has been observed an 
immonso discharge of a watery fluid. This was 
investigated also. It was of a brownish colour, 
tenacious to the touch, and of a faint odour ; it 
had the appearance, when in large quantities, of 
saliva coloured. Under the microscope we found 
that it was composed of an immense number of 
nuclGated cells, principally of an elongated oval 
form, containing some granular matter, and each 
cell was provided with a distinct nucleus ; a 
quantity of granular matter was seen floating in 
all directions in a thin fluid, which contained a 
number of epithelial scales. These appearances 
go far to establish the opinion proposed by Dr. 
Anderson, that the discharge is dependent on the 
effusion of cells from, the bloodvesseli, and thus 
its great exhausting power is explained. 

Case of Extra- Uterine Preg nancy , Samuel 
A. Peters, of Roono county, Missouri, relates ill 
iXio Pluludclphm Medical tho case of a 

wdinan, aged thirty-five, who formerly enjoyed 
tolerably good health ; had seven children, and 
was buppoued to bo pregnant ; this, however, 
had not been satint'actorily ascertained. She 
stall'd that three months anterior to her present 
illnebs, her menstrua had not appeared at the 
regular time, hut since then they were twice 
visible at irregular ftitervaU. The owner of tho 
woman said that she bad been wiuhitig the floor 
of a room, not having complainetr of oeing un- 
well, when, suddenly, she fell down. She was 
placed upon a bed, and they supposed her com- 
pbiiut to be nothing more than a “ fainting 
spell,” which they said she had had several 
tunes before. Her pulse was ninety-six, and 
barely perceptible ; tongue natural ; Ups pallid ; 
extremities extremely cold. She referred “ her 
misery ” to the hypogastric region. Pressure of 
the hand upon this part of tho abdomen ■ neither 
lessened nor increased “ her misery.” Examina- 
tion per vaginam could discover nothing that 
would throw any light upon tho nature of the 
case. The lips of the os uteri were thick and 
soft, and one of the fingers could be easily In- 
troduced into it. She died two hours from tae 
commencement of the attack. The cavity of we 
abdomen was found filled with a large quanUty 
of fluid blood. Fifteen pints wore removed W- 
fore the examination could bo proiiBeded with. 

An embryo, with itsnnenabraneB, was 
hering to the upper anterior part of the bleddef. 
The chorion, andeamnion, and placenta, %efe 
distinctly seen. The embryo is three inc^ in 
length ; all the external members are periectly 
formed ; it had one coil of the funis around its 
neck. The uterus was three timee its natuiil 
size, and three*<^urtha of an inoh in tbindmew. 
ITie inner surface j^resented no nppearsnois srf a 
membrane lining it.* Mad adeeidun beenlliiM, 
orimrgelatinoaio^fibriiioqa maltof bMiA* 
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ggat; it TWkild certainly have been detected. 
The tfbiltdnln Nabothi were slightly enlarged. 
The ^i^npian fubes presented nothing un* 
ttstorel^^extemapy or internally. The orifices 
had Appearance, at the angles of the uterus, 
which they usually have in the unimprcgnated 
state. The right ovi^rium was much larger than 
^01eft, and when cut into one of the Graafian 
vesicles VPOB enlarged and filled with a brownish- 
, coloured fluid. Judging from the size of the 
^embryo, and also from ^at the patient said re- 
'Specting her menses', it was supposed that she 
had been pregnant about three months* The 
cause of the sudden death is obvious. The adlie- 
sionsof the membranes of the ovum to the bladder 
becoming ruptured or broken— the bloodvessels 
of the bladder being consequently opened, and 
not having the power to contract— they permitted 
the blood to flow from them until death ensued. 
There was no deciduous membrane lining the 
cavity of the uterus. The major part of writers 
on pmbryology affirm that the decidua is formed 
in the uterus before the ovum arrives there, or 
is commencing fb be formed at tdie time the 
ovum is impregnated in the Graafian vesicle. 
This membrane could not be discovered in the 
above caceof ventral pregnancy. ' 

fnstrummi fir Applying Galvatmm and 
Bl9Qtro~Magn»tism in ihe Treatment Vtcrino 
Bemorrhaget ProlaMus Uteri, Dr‘. Tracy E. 
Waller recommenas the following instrument in 
applying the galvanic current:— It is made of 
seasoned wood, of proper size, and length, 
and bent to suit the vaginal curve in the di- 
ICOtlon of thp womb : through this a copper wire 
pSSSS&i with' a metallic ball one inch in its 
longeot and three* fourths of an inch in its 
Ihortest diameter, fastened by a screw to the end 
^and coated with silver. Tlie wire from the ma- 
chine is attached at the handle end of the instru- 
ment by means of a small hole through the 
conducting wire or rod. Tho handle is turned, 
and of convenient size. The wood from the ball 
to the handle is well coated with sealing-wax 
varnish, and it is thus rendered a very neat and 
durable instrument. When applied to the 
womb, contraction immediately mllows. Tke 
'manner of making the application is as follows : 

piece of flannel, wet in alcohol or spirits, 
should be laid over the abdomen of the patient ; 
on this the positive pole is to be held by an 
assistant, while the physician applies the instru- 
ment attached to the negative pole introduced 
into the vagina, and resting ou the os uteri. 
Galvanism may be employed, no doubt, with 
success and perfect safety iq all passive ibrms of 
uterine hemorrhage ; and in that common and 
most distrem^g complaint, prolapsus uteri, it 
will be ahigmy useful remedy. It should be re- 
membered that the negative pole of tlie battery 
is attached to the utcriiie conductor, and the 
positive applied to the abdomen just above the 
pubis. Galvanism is useful in dysmenorrhern. 

Anomalous Case of Malformation in a Ckild- 
hearing Woman. — Dr. John 8mith, of Kingston, 
Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, was called on to 
Attend A woman, above the medium size, in her 
first labour ; her pains were regular, tho second 
Stage fully established. On attempting to puss 
the Anger to ascertain the presenting part, there 
was found, external to the labia, a membrnno 
containing a fluid, which was supposed at the 
time to be the bag of waters of the. ovum ; as it 
did not expand at tho next e?mul«ive effort, and 
presenting a feeling different from the ordinary 
membrane, the Anger was passed by it into the 
vagina, the vertex was found presenting in tlie 
most, favourable position, with the os uteri 
dilated about two inches in diameter, and the 
waters of the ovum already discharged. The 
protruding part had no codaection with the os 
uteri, but was connected or pamed through the 
vagina, a little to the left of tho middle and near 
the superior part of the pubis,' *^The patient 
had several times complained of what was under- 
stood to be simply a bearing down, usual with 
many femalj^ in a state of gesjation. Previous 


she became enceinte^ and more particularly for 
the last few months, whenever in an erect pos- 
ture, either sitting or standing, a tumour was 
continually external, and she had frequently an 
uneasy sensation in the region of the left ovarium. 
After the passing of the placenta the protruding 
sac was returned within the vagina, and her 
recovery was as favonrable as could bo expected 
from any ordinary labour ; but immediately on 
her risiim fronwbed the sac with its contents 
protrudea again, und wns a source of much in- 
convenience. On inspection it was found to 
consist of a membrnno having numerous small 
bloodvessels on and near its surface, running in 
various directions, presenting all the external 
appearance of the scrotum of the male, and on 
making slight traction it alw'nys occasioned pain 
and uneasiness in tho vicinity ofthe left ovorium. 
After introducing a ^um catheter to CBtablish 
the fact clearly that it was wholly unconnected 
with the urinary bladder, it was punctured with 
a crown lancet, and about two ounces of limpid 
serum escaped. No benefit was derived from 
this simple operation. It did not retract within 
the vagina, while the irritation produced in 
walking prevented the puncture from healing ; 
it became corrugated, thickened, and pus formed. 
With a pair of scissors the protruding portion of 
the sac was severed ; the remainder retired to 
the superior part of the puViis, where could bo 
distinctly felt the cut edgi's. After the operation 
no ircotment was required, nor W’as the patient 
confined to her bed at all. A slight soreness 
above the pubis on the left side was felt for a 
few days. The same female in her second labour 
presented no mark of there ever having been any 
malformation ; her labour was favourable, and 
she is now in good health. Was this malforma- 
tion a sac connected with the left ovarium ? 

Removal of the Parotid Professor Pan- 

coast, of Jefferson Medical College, relates, in 
“ The Philadelphia Medical Examiner,*’ the case 
of a woman, of sixty years of age, who for upwards 
of ten years had a swelling of the gland, of an 
acute character, simulating ordinary parotitis. 
After the acute symptoms had passod away, the 
gland did not return to its normal size, but 
remained a little enlarged for a few years. It 
then began to increase in size. Its growth in- 
creasing more rapidly within the Inst year, being 
accompanied by much distress from severe shoot- 
ing pains about the lace and forehead, she came 
to Philadelphia to seek surgical aid, and con- 
sented to an operation. Tho tumour was on the 
right side of the Ihee, nodulated and irregular in 
its oxternul aspect, and appearing about half the 
size of a man's fist. It extended fiom a little 
above the zygoma, to a short space below tho 
angle of the jaw — passing forward over the greater 
port of the mnsseter muscle, and backward under 
the ear, so as to elevate and press pc steriorly the 
anterior border of the ear ; it likewise nearly sur- 
rounded the auditory meatus, and also overlapped 
the insertion of the stcrno-cleido-mastoid. When 
grasped firmly it was found but slightly moveable, 
deeply fixed, and firm in its texture, except at its 
upper part, where there seemed a local point of 
softening. None of the surrounding lymphatic 
glands seemed at all involved. Thc*^ complexion 
of the patient was somewhat straw coloured, 
thouf^h she ajipeared vigorous for her age. — In 
the operation the patient was placed on her left 
side, with the head and shoulaers elevated, and 
her liead well turned towards the left shoulder. 
The tumour was exposed by a single incision, 
shaped somowhal like the italic f reversed : it 
w^as commenced above the top of tho Gar,,^And 
carried forward and downward to near the centre 
of tho tumour, then in a direction sloping slightly 
backwards to just below the lobe of the ear, when 
it was again directed forward, downward and 
nearly vertically, leaving a concavity in front, 
and terminating about an inch and a half below 
the base of the jaw, and somewhat within tho 
inner edge of the sterno-mastoid. The dissection 
was then commenced by rcviertin£lhe flaps so as 
to expose tho tumour, and oontfinied by sepa- 


vessels bled from the surface of the tumour, as 
well as some small arterial branches from the 
flap, but by pressure of the fingers and the appli. 
cation of a few ligatures, all material hemorrhage 
was arrestod. Tho external carotid artery was 
now sought for, with a view of placing a ligature 
upon it, near its entrance into the tumour ; this 
required a slight increase in length of the first 
incision, as from the size and attachmeats of the 
tumour 4t was somewhat difficult to reach the 
vessel. It was isolated, however, witk its vena 
confrs, and the two were raised on the di- 
rector, and a Physick’s aneurismaf needle armed 
with a ligature passed under them, along the 
groove in the director, and both secured in 
the loop. The vessels were now cut beyond 
the ligature, and, while strong traction^was made 
upon the tumour, it was datached from its con- 
nections to a still greater distance below* The 
patient complained^much of the pain caused by 
the upward traction. The tumour was next 
loosened to a greater extent above, as well as 
posteriorly and anteriorly. The central part of 
It, deeply seated, was the last part detachea; and 
a strong jet of blood, by retrogression from the 
internal 'maxillary artery as the final cuts were 
made, required that a ligature should be applied 
to the divided vessel. This ligature, with two 
on smaller bleeding vessels, and tho one on the 
carotid artery, were all that were left at the con- 
clusion of the operation. A small pieod of diseased 
structure being discovered, after thorough 
cleansing of the wound, near 11^9 Imttom of tl^ 
cavity, it w^as removed by the handle and blade 
of the scalpel. As far as was possible, the handle 
of the scifipcl was used^during the operation, but 
fur the most part the attachments were so firm as 
to require the cutting edge. The constant firm 
traction directed was of much value in facilitating 
and in hastening the extirpation of the diseased 
mass. The depth of the wound was very great, 
as well Ob its extent. It was six inches in length, 
exposing the greater part of the mtisseter, muscle, 
a part of which, being adherent was removed 
with the tumour, and a small portion of the buc- 
cinator was also laid bare. The under surface of 
the internal pterygoid was exposed, as well as 
the entire ramus of the jaw posterior to tho 
massotcr muscle ; the ligaments of tho temporo- 
maxillkry articulation was olso laid bare on their 
outer, lower, ,and inner surlace, and the condyle 
could be seen sliding forward in its socket when 
the mouth was opi}ned. The finjeer being placed 
on the styloid process of the temporal bone 
(which was exposed its whole length), and car- 
ried- downward, the contraction of the styloid 
muscles could be distinctly*felt. A part of one 
of the styloid muscles, which was embraced by thf, 
tumour, w^as removed with it. The im-ertion of 
the stenio-cleido-mnstoid into the mastoid pro- 
cess was also ])lninly shown. Utiere was paralysis 
of the side of the face and ofthe orbicularis oculi, 
induced by the division of the portio dura— this 
nerve having been removed with the diseased 
structure. The lips of the wound were approxi- 
mated by suture, and pressed down into the deep 
cavity by a compress of liwt spread with cerate; 
another compress was laid over the entire leagth 
of tlie incision, and strips of adhesive plas^r ap* 
plied |p keep the sides of the cavity in cbntaot. 
Tho patient good deal exhausted at the 

close of the drnPIg, and took about Ji. wine in 
some water ; rcAcition soon come on, and she pro* 
nounced herself comfortable/ 


to her marrtiii|e there was never anything made rating the diseased mass, first above, then jTos- 
its appearahi^ external to*'the labia, but aince toriony, next anteriorly, and, lastly, below. 


Apothecahibs* Hall,— Gentlemen admitted 
members on Thursday, August 8 Frederic 
Foreman Ladd, St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet; 
Charles Underhill, Wolverhampton ; John IliUs 
Wills, Brixham, De^on; Thos. k|pott,Sherbeilfiet 
George Charles Shamian, Moseley, 
Ai'pointmbntb.— Dr. Babington and, Dr, Jel* 
freson haye*been appointed consulting physioilpilh 
Mr. Aston Key, consulting surgeon, and 
Peacock, Bentley, and dSlsn' Wil ' 
siciona, Jo the City of London 
Diseasera the Chest, 
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REVIEWS. 

Oratio ex Harveii Inatituto in ^idihua Collegii 

Regalia Medioorum hahita die Junii 24, 1848. 

A Fkanciho Hawkins, M.D.i Coll. lleg. 

Med. Lond. Socio et Hogiatario, &c. Eond. : 

Profitat apud J. Churchill, 1848. 

The illustriouB Harvey, whose discoveries drew 
downtipon him the vengeance of his college, was 
not only one of its most renowned members, but 
also one of its greatest benefactors. Blessed with 
an enlargq^ mind and ample wealth, he was 
anxious to servo his own generation by his per- 
sonal exertions in the scientific world, and then 
to benefit succeeding ages by devoting his pro- 
perty to the promotion of medical knowledge. 
%roughout the civilized world the name of 
Harvey is known and revered, and it ean never 
be fbrgotton so long as medicine is cultivated 
as a Boionce. 

In the two most celebrated Christian temples 
of this metropolis, where repose the ashes of 
many who were renowned in arts or war, the 
name of Harvey finds no place. lie slumbers in 
an obscure corner of a vault in an obscure vil- 
lage of Essex ; and thc^leadcn coffin in which his 
remains are cased is worn through in places by 
the corroding influence of time. Wc consider it 
incumbent on the College of IMiysicians not to 
neglect the last resting-place of their greatest 
benefactor. 

Harvey, during his life, executed a deed of gift 
to the college of his patrimonial farm, consisting 
of fifty acres of land, onllcd News, in Burmash, 
in Kent, the proceeds of which were V) be applied 
to promoting friendship among&t the fellows. 
For this purpose th# deed says, “There nliall be 
at every meeting, once a month, a biimll collation, 
aa tho president shall think tit, for the entertain- 
ment of such as come ; and, once in every year, 
a general feast for all the fellows; and on the 
day of such feast shall be an ^oration m Latin, 
by seme rnwriber to be appointed by the iiresi- 
dent, two eldest censors, and tw'o eldest elects, 
BO as not to be appointed two yt’ars together, in 
commemoration of the beii'jlactors by name, and 
what in particular they have done for the benefit 
of tho college, w'itli nn exhortation to others to 
imitate, and an exhortalioii to the ir,*‘mberH to 
study and search out the secrets of nature by 
way of experiment, and for thw honour of tlio 
profession to continue mutually in love." 

Tho task of delivering the oratien this year 
devolved upon J)r. Francis Hawkins, and 'vve are 
happy to say that he has disraarged his duty in 
such a manner as to reflect honour upon himself 
and tho collego lo which ho belongs. Only 
a few weeks since wo lamented the decline 
of classical learning amongst us ms a people. 
Though the clergy nave nearly all the honours 
and emoluments of our two ancient univer- 
sities — though it is mostly required of them 
before they ore admitted into “orders" that 
they are in possession of a degree in arts, yet 
their knowledge of the Greek and Jiatin lan- 
guages is very contracted, few possessing suf- 
fleient acquaintance even willi the language 
of ancient iiome to be able to converse or write 
in it. The same may be said of the iribmbcrs of 
the medical and legal professiona ; and ff a aavan 
were to write a book in instead of the 

“vulgar tongue," it wouflrfce an astonishing 
event which would bring upon the learned 
author a severe castigation. 

For our part we should bo glad to see the”time 
when men could write either in Lstin or their 
mother tongue, as we conceive it would facilitate 
the jtranamuBion of knowledge from one country 
to another. • 

The .Harvoian Oration, just published, ex- 
hibits Dr. Hawkins in the light of an accom- 
plished Latin: scholar. Ibis style is, perhaps, a 
little laboured, bui. upon the whole his words ate 
well chosen and well placed, shojvins a know- 
ledge of the language becoming a acheuar. 

After a ehpvt exordium, the orator adverts to 
the illustiious man tiirough wh^ liberality 


funds were provided for maintaining an annual 
meeting and lecture. His desire ibr the unity 
of tho profession the uratur makes an occasion for 
adverting to the present dissensioim existing 
amongst medical men. “Pudetme," he says, 

“ nonimnquam, cum discordes mcdicorum 
sententiee, ut lit, oxprubrantur ; cum me- 
dic! fere omnes, pnrsertim Angli, ut paulo 
inter se pugnaciores, suliridcntur. Fudet hiec 
opprobria dici nobis. Noque satis ost referre, 
quod inter causidicos non semper ben^ conveniat ; 
quod inter Theologos flagret aliquando odium, 
quod dicitur, thcologicum. Ha 2 C omnia missa 
facio. IJnuin illud dico : liujusmodi opprobria 
turn demum satis commode refellontur, cum, 
mitis bimus omnium, llarveius, qui, ‘ virtutes 
aliorum imitandas, non invidendas ratuf^’ nos 
ad majorum nostrum imitatiunem quotannis cx- 
cityi vellet, ipse flat exemplar vittc morumque, 
quod respiciamus, quod intueamur, ad quod nos 
conformemuB omnes." 

The oration then proceeds to mention, in terms 
of high commendation, tho men who were the 
benefactors of the colleges and of science, 
joining with Harvey tlie names of Linacre and 
Cains. Of these he says : — “ E C'aii domo nobis 
exurtus cst, medieina* lumen, Harveius. En ! 
tres nostros quasi conditores. Piimus fuit 
Liuucrus, alter ('aius, llarveius tertius. Quibus 
accedat etiam quartus, Ilanuous, qui, si minus 
coiiditor, ct ceric restitutor erat. Nam col- 
legiuin, vel reruni augustiis, vel asperitatibus 
tempoiis, oppressum, cum civi’ibus armis, turn 
flammis, poeiie dolctum, llam-.cus redemit, cripuit- 
que e pericuhs, ct bis nobis rcstituil." 

Hr. Hawkins very justly speaks iii high terms 
of a good education as well calculated lo make 
an individual pre-einincntly an intelligent and 
successlul practitioner. Ho laments that an 
opinion should jirevail that the men who were 
best acquainted with literature and bcience 
should in general bo the w'orst ])racti tinners 
“Quid?" he remaiks, “ impediente medicos 
humanitutis studia ? O ! stultns Liiiacros et 
Caios ! O amentem Harvcuim ! Quam nul- 
liub consilii fueruiil Sydciihainus, Buerhaaviiis, 
llallcrus, Meadub, Ilebcrdcni, Halfordus ! Qui, 
tanti emu fuermt, docti ; credo, majoies fuissent, 
indocti. G ! obtrectiitorcs, invidium genus ! 
Nempe, cum viderint sibi doetrinam esse nul- 
1am, quam velleiiL, yeluti vulpes in tabula 
(namquc, in re aiiili, onilcm fabulam mihi pro- 
ferre Uccat) (juaiii vellcnt, vcluti vulpes mutila, 
docti omnes doetrinam suam abscidant at(]ue 
deponant." Tins rebuke, so admirably and 
elnssically given lo the fiionds of defective general 
education ot the medical practitioner, we hope 
will not be lost upon them. 

Tho orator then adverts to some of the modern 
medical heresies, and concludes by calling upon 
the college to patronize those liberal sciences 
which ailcrn the physician, and make liim 
pre-<’inineritly useful. In doing this he says, 
“ Domus hiBo nostra in perpetuum stabit." 

'I’he oration reflects great credit on Dr. Haw- 
kins, both as a scholar and a physician. 
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Memoranda for Young Practitioners in Midioifery, 
By Euavard Hiohy, M.I). Second Edition, 
considerably enlarged. London: Henry Ren< 
fihaw, 3.50, Strand. Pp. 61. ^ 

Some one has remarked that “ a great book is 
oftentimes a great evil ;" it is so when the author 
uses many words on tew truths. Our respected 
ai^ talented correspondent Dr. lUgby has not 
fsdlen into this error, but has, vrith great tact and 
ingenuity, compressed into the smallest space 
some of the most important facts connected with 
the obstetrio art. The circumstance that this 
little book has reached the second edition tells 
how highly it has been estimated by students 
and members of the profession ; and it is of a 
truth one of the most useful of the kind which 
has issued &om the press. 

We would strongly recommend every student 
and junior practitioner to purchase this book. 
It contains more informatian in sixty *£0111 small 
pages than some ponderous quartos, 


DR. KNOX ON THE InTERMAHBKQES 
OF JEWISH FEMALES. 

Wb have received a note from our friend 
Dr. ICiiux, containing his reasons for not ie« 
plying in a more formal manner to Dr, Hinds’s 
letter, published in our number for July 29. 
Thc'y amount to this. To reply in a formal note 
to Dr. Hinds, would be simp^" reopening of 
the controversy carried on with a gentleman of 
tho Hebrew race in the Manchester Ouardiem end 
Courio\ nloiit a^year ago. That controversy 
followed and originated in the lectures delivered 
by Dr. Knox in the Royal Institution to a 
distinguished and most qumcrous audience. 
Tliat controversy would have been continued by 
Dr. Knox, had it not degenerated on the part of 
“T, T." (tho signature of his antagonist) into 
mere verbal disputes, doubts and tikvils, sub- 
tleties And pretensions, proving to a demonstra- 
tion that whatever might be the constitution of 
the Hebrew world, that at least of the Hebrew 
“T. T." was wholly unfitted for tho investigation 
of scientific truth. 

The questions raised Dr. Hinds of Bir- 
mingham simply repeat those of “ T. T." of 
Manchester. They have a reference to, first, the 
circumstance that Jewish ladies will not contract 
intermarriages with persons of other races. 

Now, this is either a fact, or it is not. Dr. 
Knox has made all the inquiries in his power, 
and he finds it to be a very general belief that 
Jewesses, like the other dispersed race, the 
gipsies, will not generally marry out of their 
race. Dr. Hinds says he knows of five 
stances to the contrary : be it so ; say there 
arc twenty such cases on record; does Dr. 
Hinds mean to deny the fact that such mar- 
riages arc not approved of, and that such mar- 
riages are merely the exceptions to a great 
general law? As a scientific man. Dr. Hinds 
ought to know that this is the real question. 

2. The next qu^tion regards the probable ex- 
tinction of the Jewish race : this inference Dr. 
Knox, we know, has drawn from the following 
considerations, namely, the gradual extinction 
of the Coptic raect of whom the well-marked por- 
tion of tho Jewish race is most evidently the 
lineal descendant, 2. The miserably small in- 
crease in their numbers since the Exodus. In 
his first letter “ T. T." of Manchester asserted 
that the Jews were very numerous ; will Dr, 
Hinds condescend upon their numbers when the 
race quitted Egypt, comparing the figures with 
the present numbers ; give us the annual ratio 
of their increase; and compare that increase 
with the Celtic, Saxon, or Sarmatian ? Let Dr. 
Hinds, belonging as ho does to a most calculating 
race, try the question by figures, leaving out all 
generalities. The theoretic views of Dr. Knox, 
in respect of the element of races and its in- 
fluence over all human affairs, may ne cotraot, or 
they may not; th^ may or they may not bfe 
applicable to hun||m history in all its details : it 
is a now element mtroduced into human history, 
and must of necessity expect to meet with that 
opposition which all new dootrinas are dastbiod 
to encounter. But wo may appeal to 1he,eo- 
lumns of the daily press for the trnth of .itun 
single remark* Mfhoa these leoturas on« sneoa 
ware first deUverid, nearly three yaoiNlagai it 
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jftlepftent of me offered 
itke<^7 met applicable to 
the ei(pf«|l|4(iin Of^uman eYcaxte— whether ap- 
plied to imdiv&ml man%gi contradUtif.ction 
to the«toiN»pe manW the illustrious Quetelet, it 
was tihown by Dr. Knox to be equal to the un*;i 
toldi^ofthe individual, and, consequently, of 
the 2 ietional, character ; or applied to nations, 
wdien it would be found adequate to explain 
Ihelr rise and fall; or applied to the general 
history of maqkind, in which case it enables the 
historian to predict, within certain limits easily 
gsoertainable, certain great events, such as the 
present position of continental Europe, dis- 
tinctly foretSld l^y the theory of race, and 
,«rs« so ^foretold,— then we think it must 
and ought to be admitted that a theory 
seoeivlng at this moment all ovef Europe 
(not forgetting Ireland) a complete verification 
moritf a much deeper attention than Dr. Hinds 
seems to give to it. The philanthropist and 
universidist, as Dr. Hinds evidently is, would 
have us believe that diatinotions in race are 
merely accidental, conventional, and remediable 
by educaffon, oivilisation, religion, and civil 
government. Journalists daily assert thf.4 ; his- 
torians have based their ponderous works on 
such utopian views, and statesmen, trusting in 
the beyenet as they all do, have added then- 
practical hypocrisy and cant to the utopian j 
Vismrs of the philatAirnpist. They have told 
you that Celtic Irelnnd will become Saxon 
VUder Saxon laws ! Sclnvonians of I'uscn, Ilo- 
hesnia, Croatia, Hungary, -will beronic good 
Oermons by living under German institutions ! 
and the Hebrew race become Eriglisliinen, by 
being horn and brought up in England ! German 
men, by being born and brouglit up in Germany ! 
Putchmen, by living in Holland ! The pompous 
gravity with which such absurdities arc daily 
offered to the public by the English pri'ss 
amounts simply to the ridiculous. Dr. Hinds, 
like some other universal ists, places much re- 
liance on the mingling of races. Look at the 
results in Mexico and Peru ! For many centuries 
the Baxon and the Fedeschi have lived under 
the same government— the house oi Ausirui: 
have they amalgamated ? Have they fused ? 
Have they united? The sword couveited tlie 
principality of Wales and Ireland into portions 
pf England, no doubt; and a sufficient stock of 
that all-powerful lawmaker, the bayonet, might 
juat as easily make of them an integral portion 
of Muscovy ; hut has the bayonet turned tbe 
Celtic- Welsh into Saxon- Englishmen? Is Ire- 
land BaXon? Just so long as we have 60,000 
English bayonets there, but no longer. 

^e idea that any race can be governed by 
laws, oastoms, and manners opposed to its 
phyeioal nature is a delusion which seems 
almost confined to the English press. It arises, 
we believe, from our insular position. But this 
d^usion . cannot continue much longer : it is 
opposed to every historic truth, ancient and 
modem j it is opposed to the laws of nature. 
{Nationalities not based on race must perish, even 
though ** the V should form an empire on which tlie 
tun neter secs." Let the Jeiy imitate the conti- 
iiental German : let him eAdeavour to recover 
bis lost rights as a race. Thf German-Baxons, 
crushed down by Celtic, Sarmatian, and Sela- 
vonian bayonets for so many centuries, arc now 
endeavouring to recover their lost rights— MffV 
riffhu at a race. The moment is favouiAble, but 
will they avail themselves of it ? W<r have Air 
doubts. Already they have forgotten their affilia- 
tion with the Soandinaviaii^axoD^ &om whom 


the pureat Saxon blood has always beeh derived. 
Add to this the unmatched selfishness of the 
raOo, and their dislike to unity of effort, and it is 
easy to foresee that the struggle to regain their 
rights must be severe. England, too— Baxon 
England— will tlirow her influence into the scale 
against any continental Saxon union. 

These remarks wil^ we trust, satisfy Dr. 
Hinds that, in speaking of the races of men, tlie 
author of these lectures has no wish to disparage 
any race. To him It is a matter perfectly indif- 
ferent whether Negroes or Jews call themselves 
sons of Teutonia and sons of Britannia, or can- 
didly admit their origin and race. But, if there 
be ope race more than another disposed, we 
think, to act unfairly by the Hebrew and the 
coloured men of nil races, it is the Baxon, ^all 
him by what name ^’ou will— Anglo-Saxon, 
Continental Saxon, Dutchman, German, Ame- 
rican, African, Australian, Tasmanian. The 
affectation of fair play on their part for all races 
is simply cant. Suxuii liberality is simply or- 
ganized (organic^) hypocrisy. Saxon loyalty, 
humbug. Withdiaw the bayonet, and every 
Knglif-h colony will revolt within twenty-four 
hours. It is the character of the race. The 
Saxon is constitutionally the democrat par ex- 
ccllence^ and the utilitarian beyond all that ever 
was known on tke earth b( fore liis time ; the most 
grinding, moreover, and selfish of all races. Look 
at Poaen, Bohemia, Italy. In respect of the 
Jew as a dUpei'sed race, if not a wandering one, 
he must, ao long as he is thus dispersed, share 
the fate of the feeble and th(‘ disunited. But 
let him seize Jewry (if thiTc be such a place) by 
violence or purchase; let him assurin' a pliue 
amongst the nations of the earth ; and then, and 
then only, is he woithy of any consideration. 
Lot him imitate the »Selavonian and tlie (mer- 
man, or Saxon, with more of liberality than 
the canting, hypoeiitienl Baxon, who demands 
liberty for (fcrmiiny, but slavciy for roKcn, 
Selavonia, and Italj : it is the same laee ulio 
shout for liheity atNe\v\oik, and diil.ae it 
death to advocate* the freedom of the JS'cgio, or 
to stand u]) for his lights a*) a huiiiun being. If 
biavado and a love of war be tlie draw hack of 
the Celtic race, an inordinate self-conceit, a 
selfishness without a paiallel, and a cant and 
hypocrisy quite peculiar to the race, foini seiiuus 
blots in the Saxon character. But these* w'e 
speak of are laces of men, united to a ceitain 
extent, powciful, bold, and manly, witli specific 
institutions, character, and govcnwnciit. Dr. 
llinds must, we think, admit, on reflecting on 
the position of the million of Jews said to reside 
in Poland, their position in Bohemia, Austria, 
and Africa, that the prospects of such a race are 
not worthy a moment’s c<m8ideration. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING o/ THE 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE. 

The hTational Institute held its annual meeting 
on Wednesday lust ; and at the termination of a 
second year’s existence as a regularly constituted 
body the Council have presented their mrmbtrs 
with a Repobt of their proceedings in connection 
with the negotiations that have taken place at 
the College of Physicians, with the view of 
bringing the vexed question of Medical Reform 
to an amicable settlement. This report will be 
found to be of exceeding interest, as it gives us 
an ample expose of the principles and bearings of 
the arraiigcineiit that the delegates have adopted. 

It has not yet been published, so t^at wo have ^ 
not an opportunity of giving it a dotted notice. 
The principles/' however, upon which the 


report is founded have already been placed before 
the profession, who would do well to give them 
their serious consideration, as there can bo no 
doubt that a plan recommended by the unanimous 
assent of all thp medical corporations in the 
United Kingdom, and of the influential Council 
of the Institute, will receive the favourable 
notice of the Government. We believe that, 
taken as a whole, the arrangement is the best 
that could have been made under existiffg cir- 
cumstances. The mere fact of a conference of 
delegiftes from the various licensing institutions 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland, having been 
held in London to arrange the principles of this 
scheme, reflects great credit on the Council of 
the National Institute, through whoso p^« 
severance and zeal this result has been un- 
doubtedly achieved. 

Much of the erroTr that has existed in re- 
ference to the delegates* scheme will bo re- 
moved by the publication bf this report. It 
is not expected that the opinions and 
prejudices of all disputants will be removed: 
there will* still be lionest opponents, whose 
opinions have been formed after considerations 
that the report will not rebut, as there will still 
be some noisy busy-bodies, who go about talking 
marvels about things they do not understand 
to others who understand them no better, but 
who manage to obtain credence from credulity 
by unceasingly crying out the old doggerel— 

" From hii^kwu}i3 anil cinni* up and buo. 

W V are ihe m**n, the ^^ihe mi'n are wc ! " 

Like the diiimboy after' a battle, who, be- 
cause' he had made the loudest noise, fancied 
hini*»elf the ini.st important person on the field, 
so tadi of these gentlemen imagini'S himself a 
liero beeiiuse he Is beating n drum. 

The piofession will doubtless luul^ foi w^rd to 
the publication of this report with iiiteiest, ns it 
may be hoped that it will remove many erro- 
neous notions now entertained respecting the 
trui healings of the present scheme foi a final 
arrungeinent. We understand tliat the rash 
nss(>itiou5 of certain busy gentlemen styling 
thpmselves “ UKfooiations” have been Bomo what 
sninitly castigated. 

rOOR-LAAV VKDICAI. rONVENJlON. 

A j'-oHiNTOHr a'go wo published the Report of the 
conimitlee of the Poor-law Medical (\mvention — 
a document W'hicli, we have no doubt, has been 
rend with ir.torest by all tlie members of the 
medical protession. The proecr^dings of those 
gentlemen, to whom a inost importaut trust has 
been delegated, have been such os to reflect the 
liighc'^t lionoiir upon themselves, and cannot fail 
to produi e great satisfaction in the minds of all 
tlie jioor law medical officers of this kingdom. 

The diflieultics which the dbmmittoe have hod 
to enc'oui^er have been great, and their labours 
have been abundant, but we believe that no 
opportunity has been lost to do what was po|h 
Bible for those wlioS the committee represented. 
When they commenced their important work 
they had to expose and denounce the evils of the 
present system — evils which had been mulUpUq^ 
and strengthVmed by time, and which perseve- 
rance and courage alone could eradiaate. The 
CG^mmittce had also, like good generals, to place 
their forces in the most advantageous i^rder of 
battle. Every union ^urgeon felt his own case 
to be one of peculiar hardship, and one which 
deserved immediate attention ; it was necessary, 
therefore, to ftnpress upon each that individual 
interests could be best served by^uuited effbrti 
ibr the wellge of the whole body. 
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It was most judicious in the Convention, 


been taken ^f^nget^usly ill, was directed to apply 
to the relieving officer for a letter of admittance 


therefore, to bring forward some of the more 
serious evils connected with poor-law medical 
relief, in order that they might be placed pro- 
minently before the Government. The numbers 
which formed' the Convention were Sufficient to 
entitle it to respect ; and the cirrumstame that 
all the poor-law surgeons did not belong to it 
may be attributed to any cause rather than want 
of confidence in the Convention. This body 
must not, therefore, bo viewed as representing 
simply the ^elings and opinions of 805 union 
surgeons, but as the chosen advocate of the 
whole poor-law medical staff. \V e have taken 
some trouble to ascertain the sentiments of many 
dirdbtly interested in the proceedings of the Con- 
vention, but who do not belong to it, and in no 
instance have wc found cithsr disapprobation or 
distrust expressed towards this body. 

It was on act of sound policy in die committee 
to endeavour to secure .the co-operation of the 
three London medical corporations ; and it is 
highly creditable to these institutions, as well as 
to the Provincial Association, that tliey appeared 
ready and willing to promote the objects of the 
Convention. For once our professional rulers 
seemed to take an interest In the welfare of 
general practitioners, after having governed them 
for years with an iron sceptro. This one instance 
of well-doing in corporations proveibinlly selfish 
will not be forgotten by the profession, and wc 
hope that it is symptomatic of contrition for 
past sins. Wc canno^ tivoid remarking, that 
if our corporations litid always acted with u 
view to promote the best interests of tlic pro- 
fession, tho present agitation would not have 
been necessary either to secure justice for poor- 
law surgeons, or to obtain an extensive measure 
of medfeal reVorm. 

There is one part of Ihej report upon which 
we wish to make some remarks. The committee 
having solicited information from the medical 
gentlemen engaged in union practice, SO * returns 
were made ; and from some of lliein it ap- 
pears that, on the issuing of the order of the com- 
missioners for tluj allowinet' of extras, severaf 
of tho boards of guardians, for the purpose of 
evading it, reduced the salarios of tlie m<‘dical 
officers; others (a few only) gently constrained 
the medical officers to compound for all extras, 
by a small fixed addition to the annual salary ; 
whilst others have systcmaticalhj and rigorously 
evaded by peremptonj instructions to (he re- 
lieving officer to sc.id all cases of accident, or cases 
requiring surgical operations, to the hospitals to 
which the board subscribes. This is much com- 
plained of,* not on 'account of the mere loss to 
the medical officer of the fees, but for the injury 
and risk suffered by patients during the re- 
moval — sometimes in carts, over bad roads, for 
many miles. 

The following case shows the necessity of 
taking from guardians the u|Umited power of 
subscribing to hospitals, in order that accidents 
to paupers may be sent there. About four or 
five months ago an inquest was held at North- 
ampton on the body of a young map who died 
Under circumstances which appeared to involve 
a charge of negligence against the medical 
officer of the union ; and, in consequence of thd 
verdict of a coroner's jury, an inquiry took place 
about thieo weeks since, bevbre one of the assist- 
ant poor-law oommiSsioners, in the board-room 
of the workhouse. It appears that* the North- 
ampton guardians sub$cribe to the infirmary; 
and the young wuui, nan 
wtioni ti^^iquait waa 


into the hospital. This being on a Friday, the 
order could not be signed till the guardians met 
on the Tuesday following; and a letter was, 
therefore, sent to Mr. Woods, the parochial sur- 
geon, requesting him to see the patient. From 
the circumstance that thissofdor was merely for 
the surgeon to certify that the pauper was a 
proper object to be sent to ^ho hospital, Mr. 
Woods did not vi^it him immediately, and on the 
Sunday tlie patient died, without having received 
mhdioal assistance. 

It is evident that the medical officer was here 
misled by the nature of the order, which was not 
the usual one, comnianding his attendance, but 
one rffmply for him to asce|;taiii whether the ap- 
plicant was a proper object for admission into 
tho infirmary. This could not take place before 
the Tuesday, and when Mr. Woods called on the 
Monday the patient had been dead many hours. 
The commissioner before whom this investiga- 
tion took place expressed a strong opinion upon 
tho practice of the boord of giving two kinds of 
orders to tho medical officer. Tho patient 
in this case certainly suftered injury, and Mr. 
Woods has been blamed for alleged neglect. The 
T*oor-law (Convention has wisely denounced this 
system as deiogalory to the parish, injurious to 
tlie pauper, and unjust to the surgeon. 

It is our earnest hope that the committee will 
be well supported in their efforts to bring about 
a sound measure ot poor-law medical reform. 
Though they have lab«)iu-ed diligently, the fruits 
have yet to be gathered, but we trust the harvest 
will be all that they desire. In the irieantiino they 
have milch encourngoirient to labour— friends 
multiply, enemies waver, and the (lovernmeiit 
has manifested a disposition to improve the sys- 
tem of poor-law medical relief. 


STAI'E OK ^niE FUBLIO HEALTH 
DUllINO THE LAST QUARTER. 

Tub Registrar-General ha'< published his usual 
quarterly return, from which we asceitain that a 
very remarkable iiii])Tovemeiit has taken place in 
the slate of the ])ublic health. The number of 
deaths registered in the tlirec months ending 
June 30 was 40,552; which is less by 11,158 
than were registered in the winter quarter of the 
present year, and less by 5033 than were regis- 
tered in the* conesjioiiding quarter ending in 
June, 1847. The latter half of the year 1816 
tho whole of 1847, and the first quarter of the 
present year w'crc remarkable for tho very high 
rate of mortality which prevailed ; but during 
the last quarter the deaths have scarcely ex- 
ceeded the »j.verage of the last nine years. 

In London the deaths in the quarter were 
12,045; the deaths in the preceding qq^ter 
were 16,455 ; in tho quarter ending December, 
1847, when influenza prevailed, 19,605. Influenza 
has almost disappeared, 50 cases of death only 
being; returned during the last quarter as re- 
sulting from this disease. Smallpox was fata^ to 
381 persons in London; measles to 306; scar- 
latina to 816 ; hooping-cough to 449 ; purpura 
and scurvy to 12 ; typhus to 882 ; erysipelas to 
129. Smallpox, scarlatina, and typhus were 
prevailing epidemics in London. In one week 
scarlatina proved fatal to 107 persons. Typhtis 
reached its maximum in the latter end of last 
^ear ; it has since then been on ^he decline, but 
it seems to prevail longer in an epidamio form 
than other diaeasoii of m 


In the country the hefdth of populftt&oti 
has remarkably unproved^ ^bugb smallpox an4 
scarlatina have beon^reVaflmjflepidemies. 

The diaths in Londffi from dijrrhoaa, dysentery, 
aiul cholera were 11, 23, 13, ano 14 ip the first four 
^ecks ; 27, .Tl, 37, and 51 in the last four weeks 
of the quarter. This mortality is somewhat higher 
than the corresponding quarter of 1847. The 
deaths ascribed to cholera in the same quarters 
of the eight years 1841—8 were 1, 7, 8, 9, 2, 9, 
4, 17 ; in the last year, therefore, though the 
deaths are not numerous, there is a slight 
excess. 

These three diseases mostlx pri^vail in the 
months of July, August, and September, when 
the temperature is high ; and the popular ephaion 
tliat they may be attributed to the eating of frutt 
is proved to be an error. These diseases attack 
infants at the breast and persons in prison unable 
to procure fruit ; and Sir John Pringle statefc, iii 
his account of the diseases ol tho campaign in 
Germany, that the dysentery which attacked the 
camp after the battle of Dettingen, fought Ip. 
June, 1^43, made its appearance beforS^any fruit 
was ill season except strawberries, which, from 
thrir hig^ price, the men never tasted, and ended 
when grapes wore ripe and freely eaten by all. 
Vegetables, being essential parts of the food of 
man, only disorder the stomach when taken in 
excess. 

There is as yet no trace of the epidemic cho- 
lera which is ravaging Russia, from Moscow 
to St. Petersburg, and ascending the Danube. 
Seventeen years ago it prevailed at St. Petersburg, 
reached Sunderland in October, London in Fe- 
bruary, 1832, Paris in March of the same year. 
It is yet uncertain 'wb^ther it will pursue its 
former course. Tho sanitary condition of tho 
I principal continental cities is such as to place 
them in the very w’orst condition to withstand 
an epidemic. In London, though symptoms 
improvement have manifested themselves, much 
remains to be done to secure the health of the 
population. In the parish of Marylebone, the 
large.st and 'wealthiest in the metropolis, one 
hundred and ninet y-one streets are entirely with- 
out proper sewerage, while a great portion of the 
remainder are defective or incomplete. There 
are also 2732 gullyhnjes opening into the sewers, 
from which escape the most noxious and disgust- 
ing gases. These “ gullyholcs" are iiuisanoes 
which ought to be forthwith removed, as the 
gases generated in tho sewers can be easily car- 
ried up the Rides of chimneys over the houses 
into the smoke. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the houses of 
the rich and middle classes, to say nothing of 
tho poor, of London are well drained and ore 
adequately supplied with the means of cleanli- 
ness. Yet some of our large provincial towni 
arc in a w'orse sanitary condition than the me- 
tropolis, while they are superior to the con- 
tinental cities. It is probable, judging firom 
the lost epidemic, that those will feel moot 
tho fatal effects of cholera. This is no argumeat, 
however, against improving the condition of our 
o wn populous towns by supplying the jnfaabitnntiB 
with pure water, reinpving all dirt, and, irhm ^ 
drains exist, keeping them as free firom shmU 
as possible. o, 

As regards the cholera ragmg at Ae 
time Ih Russia, it is not possible, fir(^ tke 
counts received, to say whether it is more or less 
fatal than in the former epidemic. Fetemkai|| 
andMoscow are nearly iu the same sanitary oon- 
dUion as Londeii vtm in the leveuteesKlIi 
CMtuiM flAd vndet si^ 


ed George Elliptt, upon 
aCterwirdl hgying 
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ikiortiJity from cholera in London, or 
in tribmi fities of the United Kingdom, will 
not afcproach Hie mortalityfdn X*«- 
wherl it was raised eighty-four 
pit tint, in 1831-2, when the church burials 
in London were reused only eleven per cent. 
In^aris the deaths were raised by cholera nearly 
smnty«>two per cent. A deficient supply of 
water, bad drainage, filthy privies, the wretched- 
ness of the poor, sufficiently account for the de- 
Tsstation of the cholera in the French capital 
sixteen years ago; and sanitary improvement 
has hitherto attracted little public attention 
there. • a 

The weather during the first month of this 
quarter was a continuation of the wet weather 
of the two preceding months ; that (luring May 
was extremely fine ; and that in the month of 
June was changeaUe, wet, and dull,* Till 
April 5 the daily ^mperature of the air exceeded 
the averages of the same days of seven previous 
years by 11 ®. 9 , 12®.8, 16 ®.!, and 7^. 2 ; on the 

9th it wi^ below the%verago, and for the most 
part continued below till May 2, at times to a 
great extent^ from this time till the 30th of 
Hay the daily temperatures exceeded thf'ir 
everegea by quantities varying from 2^ to 15^. 
F^Snil Iday 80 to the end of the quarter the daily 
tessperatures were below their average voluesi 
ivfththe exception of eight days only. 

THE SALE OF CARRION MEAT IN TUE 
LONDON MARKETS. 

Ai; the present time attention is directed to the 
' best means of promoting the public health, and 
a crusade is carried %n against aU drains, 
•ewers, and cesspools. Sanitary reformers do 
well in exposing and denouncing these nuisances, 

, and there is a prospect of their being so consi- 
derably modified as to remove from the atmo- 
sphere of our large towns much that is injurious 
to health. The evils which the Public Ilcalth 
Bill is intended to remove are palpable, and 
therefore can be dealt with by a legislative 
enactment with comparative facility. There are, 
however, causes which operate injuriously on the 
public, which are not easil]| detected, and thcrc- 
Ibre cannot be removed except with great dif- 
floulty. 

An impure atmosphere is doubtless the cause 
of % large amount of disease, but bad food exerts 
no smii^ influence in producing sickness and 
flfin death. In this metropolis the quantity of 
wnwholeBome meat which is daily sold to poor 
and rich is scarcely to be credited, not with- 
standing all the pretended diligence of persons 
whose ofliee it is to prevent the sale of improper 
food. A correspondent who has recently ad- 
dressed us on the subject says that fdmost all 
cattle which die from disease, or are slaughtered 
immediately before death becomes inovital\lc, 
are tent from this neighbourhood (North Leices- 
tershire) to London, and there sold, some being 
out up in the usual way, while others are cuii- 
verfrd int0 pies or boiled down to make soup. 
Aniihali are thus dispoedd of wliich the owners 
of hounds are afraid to gi4e as food to their dogs. 
One of the aalesmen to whofi the carrion is coii- 
aigned lives la Newgate-market, The name of this 
•eoret poisoner of her Majesty's subjects our cui- 
reqion^t gives, but, of cottrsei*ave caxmot at 
present publish it. ^ 

With the statement of OUT correspohdiffi we 
perfrotly agree, as we have Vnown many instances 
in whioh disoaaa d anhnals&aye been dressed up 


and sold in the London market. A few years 
back a poor woman, who resided in Essex, had 
a pig in the sty from the palo of which she ex- 
pected to dbtain money sufiicient to pay her rent. 
The pig, however, became ill, and suddenly died. 
No time was lost in sending for Uie butcher, 
who on his arrival, performed aU those necessary 
operations which render pork attractive and 
saleable in the London market. The next day 
the carcase was *8001 to town, and when the bill 
of sale came back the poor woman was surprised 
and delighted to find that her diseased pig pro- 
duced more money in Newgate-market thon the 
healthy ones she had previously sent. 

Within the last three years, in Suffolk, a farmer 
hit upon the notable expedient of fattening his 
hogs for the Londoft market upon horseflesh. 
He accordingly erected a large boiler, and pur- 
chased far and w'idc all the worn-out and dis- 
eased cattle he could ; the furnace was constantly 
in «)peration, and the Hteiich arising from it was 
so disgusting that the persons in his neighbour- 
hood wrerc compelled to interfere. Of course no 
one for many miles round would cat pork 
out of this locality, hut in London it sold 
charmingly. The farmer, however, was com- 
pelled to give up his method of fatting pigs, in 
consequence i'f the parishioners threatening to 
indict him. 

These are but a very few instances of the iin- 
jiroper way our meat-markets in town are sup- 
plied. The i)ric(' at which flesh is sold is not 
always a criterion of its goodness ; for if it looks 
well and is tender tin* hotter sort of butchers 
purchase it without being uw'stro, perhaps, of its 
being diseased. 

At the present time our City authorities ought 
to be especially active in preventing the sale of 
improper food, and surely aomc means could be 
devised to pi event persons sending np to the 
London markets animals whoso flesh is scarcely 
considered in the country fit for dogs. The sub- 
ject requires close investigation. 

ALIjEGED PGTSONING ^\TTn HEMLOCK. 
NORFOLK CIRCUIT. 

Il'bWICH, WnnNMHDYY, AUOUHF 2. 

Crown CotmT. — (Brforr ^fr, Haiwi P arkk.) 

Hannah Bowyer, aged 22, was indicted for the 
wilful murdiT of her child, Beatrice Bowyer, by 
administering to her a quantity of hemlock on 
the 1st of May last, at Haverhill, in this county. 

It appeared that the deceased was a child of 
two years of age, and the issue of the prisoner’s 
intercourse with some other man. This infant 
she had never shown much affection for, and when 
she took up with a person named GlasscoLk, who 
in the spring of last year w’ent on an expedition 
from Haverhill into tlie fens, in vyhieh he was 
accompanied by the prisoner, the child stood 
very much ia her way. After this she lived with 
Glascock lor some time. The unnatural mother 
frequently expressed herself in tho most ran- 
corous and brutal manner, threatening to do for 
it, to kill the d — little boast, and to poison the 
wretch, avowing that her continued exisVence 
was the only oBstacle to her living comfortably 
with her paramour. Immediately before the Ist 
of May she was heard to prophesy that tho child 
would be dead before long, naming the 1st of 
May as the last day of its existence, and aBsert- 
ing her intention to give it some hemlock. So 
plainly did she speak on the subject, that the 
wonder was that tho police were not set in 
motion ; but no one interfered, and on the 1st of 
May she wont out into the fields and gathered 
some hemlock with the aid bf a gjirli whopointea 
some out to her» saying that the child's feet 
waro sore. In order to giVe some colour to the 


death of her child it would appear that the 
wretched creature went through the form on the 
last day of April of gettine an order from the 
union doctor to visit her, though at that time, 
and up to two o’clock on the foUowing day, the 
child was* to all appearances quite well and 
happy. On that day, at two o'clock, tho child 
was playing about the cottage door, where the 
prisoner wa« standing talking to a neighbour, 
and as usual Venting her feelings towaa£ their 
unsuspecting object. Just then the child ran 
int(^ the house ; her mother followed her, and 
gave her a crust of bread. She had hardly been in 
tho house a minute before the chila cried as if in 
pain, and in another minute the prisoner issued 
from the cottage bearing the child in her arms. 
The first sight showed that some sudden blow 
had been struck at the life of the child ^ hertyea 
protruded as if she was scared ; her limbs hung 
lifeless about her body, and all her muscultt 
powers seemed to nave been in one instant para- 
lyzed. Glasscock at this time returned home, 
and tho prisoner carried the child to the doctor, 
saying that she had been attacked with diar- 
rhoea, for which disease the medical man pre- 
scribed. ^ The prisoner went through the form 
of administering the medicine, but it was, of 
coursu, useless, for the* poor thing continued to 
droop after her return home, and before the 
clock struck three its heart ceased to beat. A 


C artial examination of the stomach was made» 
ut , its contents having been thrown Away, 
nothing could be adduced against tho pitemar 
in the way of medical testimony ef a dtt^ve 
cliaracter. The body, moreover, was exl^HM, 
and the viscera sent up to London, whentney 
were analyzed by Mr, Taylor, the well-known 
chemist. Even that examination, however, was 
fruitless ; no poison was detected ; but Mr* 
Taylor, on analyzing some plants similar to that 
gathered by the prisoner, and known vulgarly 
as “ wild parsley,^' easily detected the presence 
of a poibon whieh, if administered as a decoction, 
would be speedily absorbed intp the^ human 
system, and with fatal effect, death being pre- 
ceded by those symptoms which were deposed 
to in this cabc. IJpder these circumstances the 
prisoner was taken into custody on tho 8th of 
May, w}icn she insisted on a policeman b^iug 
scut for, to whom she made a statement, which, 
being objected to on the ground that some in- 
.furniul caution had been given to her by the 

S olicemnn, was rejected by the learned baron. 

icbldcs this, however, Glasscock gave^ evidence 
against her which went fur to criminate her, 
corroborating tLe other witnesses aa for aa the 
use of vindictive expressions went, and even 
going to tho full extent of admission that she 
had giten the child poison. 

In addition to the evidence above detailed, it 
was shown that though the stomach of t)ie de- 
ceased and its contents had been examined by 
tho medical gentlemen at Haverhill, under 
imprcbsioTi that death was attributable to^nemp 
lock, they had not succeeded in detecting the 
slight* St V egctablo substauoe or any traces of any 
poisonoiib fluid. 

Mr. Martin, one of these' gentlemen, expresi^ 
his doubt whether hemlock was of so daugerdttS 
a qualify ns was supposed by many ohemists, 
and stated that he had administered a decoction 


made from a quantity of that plant— ^about equfil 
to that which thepiisoner was supposed to have 
employed— to u rabbit, and that the animal had 
not suffered tho slightest inconvenience from the 
dbse. Ho also deposed to having been infrrmed 
by a gentleman last night that he had beem ifii 
the dfl|Ry Iiabit of eating the leaves of tihiC 
hemlo^ plant for a considerable time past, 
^nd that he had not experienced any bad efibot 
from Buch treatment. 

In addition to these facts, Mr. Taylor, whaM 
oelobrity as a chemist is well known, aubauttad 
the viscera of the deceased to the most sesrolrinir 
test, and could not discover any trace eiriier ot 
the poisonofis fluid itself or of the vegetable. At 
the same time, however, he examined end 
anedyzed a bundle of the plan^'imd estraelB^ 
deadly from it, of imdbiMitat 
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would be fatal to a full-grown man, while a 
much leaa quantity would suffice to tjxtinguisli 
life in an infant of two years. Mr. Taylor also 
stated that the absence of the vegetable matter, 
both from the stomach and viscera, was not con- 
clusive against tho administration* of a noisoii 
decocted from plants, for it was ponsible, tfiougli 
not probable, that the fluid might have been 
caretully strained or skimmed with a spoon, and 
that none of the vegetable particles would 
pass into the body of the deceased. This witness 
spoke to the symptoms would ibilow 

upon the administration of hemlock as being 
analogous to those detailed by the witnesses wlio 
saw the child carried by her mother to the doctor, 
and at the time of her death. 

I^is lordship, at a late hour of the evening, 
proceeded to sum up tho whole evidence to the 
jury, pointing out the effect of tho raediclil testi- 
mony on the facts detailed in evidence relating 
to the death ot the deceased. It was true that 
no poison had been discovered by the aid of 
science in the body of the child, but that fact 
was not inconsistent with the supposition that 
her death was attributable to hemlock, for it 
might all be absorbed into the system ; and tlie 
statements of the prisoner, if they gave credit to 
them, clearly admitted that she had given the 
child a decoction of a poisonous plant. The jury 
would, therefore, take the whole case into their 
anxious consideration, and return a verdict ac- 
cordingly. 

The jury retired for half an liour, nnd at the 
lapse of that time the foreman said, “ Wc tlnd 
the prisoner not guilty. We entertain a doubt, 
and give her tho benefit of it." 
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Royal Collegz of SuRosq^-s.— 'Gentlemen 
admitted ^members on the 4th^iu8t. : — Messrs. 
C. Underhill, £. Homer, J. Ilendley, E. Andrews, 
R* C. Clark, J. Kin^ and H.Bowe. — On the 7th 
inst. ^Messrs, C. H. Holman, C. B. Mitchell, 


* The qxamikaert report tha;t the first five 
a diatingttished examination. ^The award 
of the — — - — .. 


H. T. Whittcll, S. W. Devonish, J. Phillips, 
W. H. Slade, and O. R. Ciibitt.— The following 
members of thn college were admitted Fellows at 
the meeting of the council ou the 10th inst. : — 
Messrs. W. J. Anderson, Grove-place, llronipton ; 
W, Cadge, Ilovctoii, Norfolk ; W. W. James, 
Exeter; II. Moore, Mortimer-street ; J. 
Robertson, ITitchin, Ilertrj ; *and H, II. Walton, 
Beniard-slrect, RuRscll-srjuare. 

Alleged Negliodnce of a Medical Ornenii. 
— On Monday an inquiry iook*place at tho Jiivcr- 
pool Workhouse, before Mr. Alfred Austin, tlie 
poor- low inspeetor, into the conduct of Mr. 
Steele, one of the parish Hurgeons, rchpccting his 
treatment of a pauper patient in tho Lock Hos- 
pital. 'The charge against Mr. Steele was, that 
he improperly applied arid nitrate of mercury to 
tlio ^iroat of a female, named Ellen Ashworth, 
W'liich was in a stale of ulceration. A good deal 
of evidence as to the propriety or impropriety of 
this mode of treatment was gone into, and the 
report of the inspector will be made to the poor- 
law comniisKioners, who will decide upon the 
matter. 

PxTiiLir Health Bill.— O n Tuesday evening 
Lord ^Mtirpeth moved that the House should 
consider in committee the Lords* amendments on 
the Public Health Hill, and the House imme- 
diately resolved itsoll into the pioposed com- 
mittee. Several of tlie amendnuMits were agreed 
to, and Home otbers dissented from ; and it waa 
determined to ask A eonlcrenee •w'ith the Lords 
on the points upon illicit the tw<t Houses dif- 
fi‘red. In the course of the discussion Li)rd 
Morpeth lend extracts from the dcHpiilches of 
our consuls in various fonign ports, eontaining 
clrscriptionH of the ravages made by the cholera, 
and showing tlie steady approachcH whieli it was 
making to this country. He was, therefore, 
most anxious that the cominittef' should assent 
to the various pri’cautions which the House of 
Lords had reeominended as best calculated to 
uirest the progresH of tliat terrible disease. 

CitAiii or iNH'iiTUTisri or Medkt.nk. — The 
town-council of Edinburgh met at twelve o’clock 
oil Monday week, in their ra|im tit the University 
— the Lord Provost in tlie chair. Dr. Bennett, 
who at a fonnermeetiiig was unanimously elected 
Professor of the Institutes of Medicint', was in- 
trodiietsl to tlie council. A minute* was then 
drawn up, stating that he liad been duly ad- ; 
milted and reeeived as piofessor of that chair, 
and the college eommittee was appointed to pro- 
ceed, along with Dr. Heiinett, and introduce him 
to the Sinatus Acudemicus. On tho coiiimittee 
entering the hall in which the senatua was as- 
sembkd, Bailio Melville, os college bailie, ad- 
dressing Piincipal Lee, introduecd Dr. Bennett, 
ttiid concluded by piodutinjj a eoinmiBsion in j 
favour of Dr. Bennett, and n ccrtificato of his i 
ndmissioii to the profesBonal chair. — Principal 
Lee said the senatus had been accustomed to 
receive the deed of commission at the hands of 
the patrons, but as to any act of official admission 
from such a quarter they were not aoquaiiitrd. 
Were such a step insisted on, ho would protest 
in his own name, and in name of any member of 
tho senatus who adhered to him, against any de- 
parture from the usual manner of procedure. 
The very rev. principal read an extract from 
tho minute-book of the senatus on the oc^sion 
of the admission of Dr. Robert White, oa pro- 
fessor of medicine, to show the usual manner in 
which admissions were conducted, and then con* 
tinned to remark that there was no case in which 
on act of admission was ever laid on the table of 
tho senatus along with a commission. — Almut 
twenty minutes afterwards, the college committee 
returned to the patrons’ room to report tho result. 
Bailie Melville briefly recapitulated the facts 
above detailed, and added that, after considerable 
discussion in the senatus. Dr. Roberts^ rose 
and said* that, whatever might be the oiTect of 
tho act of admission by the patrons, there was 
no reason why the senatus should not proceed 
40 admit and reoeive Dr. Bennett in the usual 
way.*-*The senatus accordingQr did ed; and 
entered the same in .their minutes. Bailie Mel- 
ville thereupon jxrotoited that thO admisiioiiw 


Dr. Bennett had already taken place, and that 
the act of the senatus was not to be held as his 
admiscuon, but the grevious ose by the patrons 
themsmves. — The council appjgOvcci of tho dili- 
gence of the college committee, and immediately 
adjourned. 

(hviL Side. — (Before Mr. Baron RoIfA.)— 
Hawkins v. Clutterwuck. — Hereford.— This 
was an action of covenant against a surgeon for 
improperly dismissing and refusing to educate 
an apprentice. A question on the construction 
of the Stum]) Act arose under these oiroum- 
staiices:— It appeared in evidence that tho 
plaintiff, who was the uncle of the apprentice^ 
agreed at first with the defendant to pay him 
£260 for the board, lodging, iftid Iducation of 
the apjirentu-e for the period of five years, but 
that belore the apprentiteship deed was executed 
he Biiggestsd, in order to avoid the stamp duty 
on the fall sum of £‘260, that £99. 19s. should be 
appropriated for tho education simply of the ap- 
prentke, and that th(' deed should specif^that 
sum and that object, and not|s for £150, which 
should be the amount appropriated for the board 
and lodging of the apprentice, should be given 
to tho defendant. This was done, and tho ap- 
prenticcHhipdeed was accordingly dratJ^i up with 
a stamp only for a £90. 19s. fee, and stating the 
considciittion to be merely the instruction 3 the 
young man, who entered upon his apprenticeship, 
and after five months was disinissed by the de- 
fendant on the ground of improper conduct. 
Upon tliobe facts Mr. Alexander objected to the 
reception of the apprenticeship deed in evidence, 
inasiriuch as the 8th Anne, chap. 9, secs. 35 and 
89, provided that au apprenticeship deed should 
not be received or be available in any court or 
place, or for any purpose, which did not truly 
stale the full amount of money or consideration 
directly or indirectly given. Here the real 
aiiidunt of consideration was £250, and tlie^^in'^ 
portion of £99 19s. was mn evasion of the statute. 
The 56th George 111., chap. 84, merely specified 
the amount of the duty tp bo paid, and did not 
otherwise affect tlio provisions of tho act of Anne. 

“ R. V. Bnildon’’ (3 B, and Ad., 427); “R. v. 
Evcrshall" (4 Ad. and El., 498) ; and “ JacksoxI 
V. Warwick’’ (7T. K., 121) were quoted in sup- 
port of tliis objection. — Mr. Godson and Mr. 
Gray having been heard on the other side, his 
lordship said : 1 think 1 must receive the deed 
with liberty to tho defendant to move to enter a 
nonsuit. My opinion is that it is receivable on 
this ground— I think that while the matter is m 
Jieri the parties may separate the sum to be paid 
if they think fit. Kthcre hod been £260 agreed 
to be given for that which the pari}’ covenants to 
supply, that w'ould have been within the statute. 
Suppose they had met and agreed that tlie ap- 
prenticeship should be only for two years, but 
that they should afterwards go on, on the same 
terms, for a longer period, they might agree for 
a fee for the two years. It is said that the statute 
is evaded ; that word is quite improperly used. 
That question came often before the law-officers 
of tho Crowm when 1 waa Solicitor-General. 
The Stamp Act is not intended to fetter the pro- 
ceedings of parties ; and if a party so acts as not 
to be hit by it he has a right to do so. If a party 
has a claim for £100 he may take £99. IQs. He 
is in a different predicament from what he would 
have been in if he had inserted all. Suppose ha 
had had two indentures, one for providing for 
meat and anothevtfor the teaching, there would 
have been no objection. — The case, and two other 
actions arising out of the same circuqistanoei^ 
which, however, were not for trial hare, having 
been ultimately compromised, being referred to ^ 
hU lordship while tae jury were deliberatingp 
and at once disposed of, to the satiefaetinn, ap*> 
parcntly, pf both sides, the above point eaenet 
now be brought before the court above. 

Important Cautiou. — Mr. W. T. Callaii, 
surgeon, of Liverpool, has eommimioatad 
the the psrtiottiate of a case whidi 

penm came under his atteatiea, and wliii^ 
should operate ga a iirai3ifog‘t»<tha|mbU^ 
th. U.9 in ottUnw ^ 
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(Coiitinii(> 4 |l floin page 218J 

Gkntlkmp.n, —111 my last Ircturo 1 spolco of tlift 
effects following the bites of some venomous 
reptiles, niid the pricks and cuts of dissection. 
Before disciisshig the subject of external injuries 
which eoii-sist in a breach of eontinuity, 1 must 
allude It) wpundH imido with the stiletto and 
bayonet, which pioduce most mischief from 
other causes than the iiiereHoluliou of continuity 
that takes plufc. Not only do they reach to a 
considerable deptli, injuring the large bluod- 
voBBcla, nerves, or viscera, according to the 
course traversed by tlie iiistrunicnt, But tliey 
give rise to very serious collections of matlei, 
especially when an aponeurosis or^ fascia has beeii 
penetrated. Two things arc particularly notice- 
able as conaeij^ienccb ol the entrance of a pointed 
instrument — the extension of inilanituation all 
along the course of the punctiu •, and the forma- 
tion of matter under the lu.seia\ If y'ou glance 
for a moment at the shape of a bayonet, you Avill 
perceive tliat its entrance into a part must pro- 
duce not only a division of tcxturcj hut, acting 
like a wedge, ^ it rends the fibres asunder and 
produces 'contWiCm and laceration. Prom this 
cause we do not find in bayonet wounds the 
same tendency to unite which we sec in w’ounds 
made with a sharp cutting instrument ; and 
where the instrument has entered deeply through 
tendinous expansions, the inflammation extends 
very widely, attended with severe pain in the 
parts, great swelling, and abscesses running under 
the fascioi. The constitutional svmptc^s are in 
some cases symptomatic fever and great agitation 
of the nervous system ; but these, of course, vary 
according to the position and extent of the 
wound ; and on this point I must refer you to 
what has already been remarked on wounds in 
general. I may mention t^t bayonet woursds, 
spaakinij of them as they ire met with after a 
great battle, are often principally* sei^ous on 
accdnnt of the danger done to the visceral organs, 
as the lungs, bladder, or intestines, not onl^ 
producing laceration but protrwon of the viscus. 
I Tomember, after the battle of Waterloo, nut less 
than twelve oases of'wouna'j of the chest, abdo- 
men, and pelvis, in^which the vU cere protruded: 
in one case it was the omentum, in another the 
mesentery, arid in' a tnird »ix or sefen inches of 
a lung, which were yisiblo. Of these many are 
at once fatal hAinloss of bk>od ; for although you 
may, in a parUcular oasei* whenh laroMrtery has 
been wobdeA.haTe me external nemoixnage, 
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yet till* ijuantity of blood extra vasated may be 
siifHcicnt to cause almost iaimediati' death. 

In the trcatmenfAof these Avounds the indica- 
tions arc not to ddato the oriliecs unless you have 
an artery to take iij), a portion of the w eapon to 
extract, abHeehS(‘H to hi* opiuu'd, or sinuHes to be 
divided. Many evils formerly occurred througli 
the mistaken views of surgeons with regard to 
tliest‘ wounds. Jt was considered necessary to 
assimilate them as nearly as possible to the 
nature of simple incised wounds; and thus the 
practice w'us in all cases, Avithout distinction, to 
make deep and extensive iucisioiiH, in order to 
render the external eoiniiuiuieations avuIit. But 
it was forgotten that w-lu'n tlu' snrg(‘oii ap- 
proached th(’ AA'ound to alter its eharneter, as he 
imagined, the worst charaetenstie of the Avouiid, 
namely, the rougli violence done to the fibres 
by the entrance of a wedge- like body, was not to 
be effected by any such eiilargeiiienl. The great 
causes of Llie eollcetion of matter, sucli are the 
deplli to w-liich a puiieiuied wound often jiene- 
triites, and the number of ])artH implicated, 
You will iiiid the best method of Irealiiient 
to be to abstain from dilating tlie orifice of 
llie wound, exee[)t in the eases already men- 
tjojied; and to apply simple, mild, and uii- 
irritating superlieiid dressings; after applying 
them, cover tlie limb or part witli linen wet 
VNitli the lotio pluiuhi aeetutis or cold W'ater. 
If you employ a roller t<> retain the dressing, let 
it not be too tightly applied. You Avill then 
attend to the constitutional state of the patient, 
and gnard against inllainmation by venesection, 
tVic oxhibition of aperient s^dinc medii-ines, and 
low diet. If the pain is scArcre, opium may b(‘ 
given. If, as in some casQd is inevitable, sup]iu- 
ratioii takes place, you cannot do better than 
employ poulliccs and fomentations, and when 
matter forms, provide it promptly with an outlet. 

We liaveiioAv, gentlemen, taken aview'^of the 
process by w'hich many incised wounds are 
cured— union by the first inlenlion. In a former 
lecture I commended this proL-esa as more speedy 
than any other, and as having the additional ad- 
yaiitagea of leaving the skin in its original atate, 
and of causing a much smaller scar. We have 
next to consider the other mode in which these 
w'ounds can be healed ; and w« shall And that 
l4t is identical with that which we observe carried 
on in the cose of ulcers— sui)puration, ffranulatiot^ji 
and cicatrization. It is a process oi rcparallon 
and* restoration by which the chasm or cavity 
oocasionod hy ulceration, or by a wound not 
capable ot union by the first intention, is filled 
up, and the parts brought as nearly as possible 
into their original state. 1 say as xietirly as pos- 
sible, for the new texture is not exactly like the 
old one, being wanting in those lines and inden- 
tations by wnioh stretching was provided for, 
and elasticity secured, in tlie former skin. We 
observed, when speaking of ulcerations, that the 
restoration of the texture was carried put by the 
greatly increased activity of the nutrient arteries, 
and tne diminished^ aiitiou of the lymphatics of 
the part (orj^rhaps*of the absorbent funotioae 0114 
thejeins). ^enawotmd,wimtlmrtliougbactaal 


loss of substance or an niifawiurablo state of the 
system, cannot bo united by the first intention* 
huppuiation is unavoidable, and only one process 
cun loSil to a healthy comUlioti of thcgiurt. The 
great means in this modt^ of cure are gnltiul^ioiis ; 
th(‘se life litth', conical, rounded pointifc.of a 
softish .substance, which appear on the surface of 
iho wound or^lcer Avhich is to he healed ; they 
thus contribute material Avhercwith the chasm 
or cavity is lilled up ; and forming on all points, 
proceeding from tlie ciicumlcrcncc towards the 
centre, and from the bottom towards the mouth, 
of the wound, they serve to bring the opposite 
sid('H as near togetlier u.s circumstances will allow. 
Will'll circumstantses determine the healing of an 
opc'ii wound or an ul(!er by this process of granu- 
lation, instead of by union by the first intentioxt, 
the wound soon becomes very paififul, and pre- 
sents all the qymptoniH of inflammation. A tiiin 
seious discharge of coagulating lymph takes 
place and covers the entire surface, filling up its 
interstices, giving to it a uniform appearance, 
AVhen this lymph lins been deposited by the 
vesseh of the part, the latter send out smaR 
shoots into tlu' oDaguluted lymph ; these shoots* 
which consist of fibrinc, shortly receive a vascular 
organization, by which they are supplied with 
blood ; granulations are thus, in fact, nothing 
more than organizt'd tibriiic. As a general rule, 
suppuration takes place as soon as granulation 
commences ; indeed, it is a general belief that a 
granulating surface is nc‘vcr seen unaccompanied 
with a secretion of pus ; but there are caseft , 
which are thought to be exceptioiis. Tohn 
Hunter observed something which he believed 
to be granulations taking place between the end^ 
of a fracture where there was no formation 
matter ; and it is observed that ulcers formed in 
cartilage or of the cornea do not seem to secrete 
pus. However, you Avill find that there is on 
intimate connection between the two processes, 
John Hunter’s obscrvalions are remarkable for 
the minute study of the process of granulation 
which they exhibit; he describes each granu- 
lation as furnislicd with an artery at its base ; but 
the results of microscopical examination do not 
Corroborate this vieAv; still they arc supplied 
^ith arterial blood, and it cannot be doubted that 
they have veins for the return blood. In 
proportion as tho p^occs^ of granulation goes on 
favourably, tho littld co«cs arc more pomtod, 
their colour is a liv^y red, .and their vasculwrity- 
very great. Wheh the)f spring from sensitive 
ports, they are themselves very se^itivo; and 
we find that by touching them Avitn a probe we 
may excite considoridile pain. It is said that • 
those granulations which originate in fibrous 
textures, os in the eteiidons and fasciae, arc not 
sensitive unless in an inflamed state, when they 
are capable of feoUijg like other parts. Wo 
know that granulations are provided with ab- 
sorbents, on which account surgeons are bound 
to be very cautio^ ip using the red precipitate 
ointment; salivatiA has frequently been brought 
on as effectually ^ough tho absorption of 
mercury frozq dreaeo^ through theae giranu]a- 
tiona* as it oould poasibly be by odminiatering it 
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^ntamalljr «• a ttiedicine; and the urinary organs ; 
tnay in manner be affected by cantbarides 
aMlled to an ululrating surface. Belladonna, 
imen used as an fipplication to irritable Cdcerfl, 
has been known to bring on amaurosiB from 
paralysiB of the retin a ; and arsenic absorbed in the 
same way has been fatal to the patient. The 
nex^tage in the healmg process is cicatrisation, 
in which new iibru-cellular tissue is formed, and 
the new skin or cuticle covering them. The 
chasm or cavity of a suppurating wound having 
been filled up with granulations, the next de- 
sirable change is the production of a new skin, 
by which they may be covered. As the whole 
mass of granulations diminishes In diameter as 
they each ui^ergt) absorption, the original parts 
with which they are connected are thus drawn 
closer together, and the old skin is drawn further 
oyer the part. Much new skin is thuj rendered 
unnecessary, and the value of this antircuticln 
property is so obvious that I need not dwell 
upon' it. The sore, assuming a dry appearance 
and no longer secreting pus, is quickly covered 
with a fine thin, sihooth, bluish pellicle. This 
pellicle, which precedes ^^he f&rmation pf a new 
•kin, extends from the circumference of the 
ulcered wound to the centre of the sore ufitil all 
the nmufktions are covered, when secretion of 
pus The pellicle in forty-nine ocfcr out 

of fifty, is formed at the edge of tlm suppurating 
wound, where it is derived from^ie adjoining 
skin, unlens we suppose that the surrounding 
•kin communicates a disposition to the nearest 
granulations, as bones give an ossifying dis- 
position to granulations formed upon them. It 
sometimes, however, happens tliat the new 
skin is first formed in the central parts of 
the wound or ulerT, away from the edges : 
there I have generally found very large 
ulcers, as those proceeding fro'rn burns. John 
Hunter thought that the powers of Nature 
were in such cases exhausted. Sir Astlcy 
Cooper thought that, whenever neW skin was 
formed away from the edge, the old cutis had 
not been quite destroyed. This may occur in 
bums, but cannot in many cases where we know 
the whole of the cutis must have perished, and 
yet these islands of new skin away from the 
edges. The cuticle is formed much more (quickly 
and easily than the cutis ; and, while the latter in 
general only grows at the edges of a sore, the 
former may be produced and grow at all points 
simultaneously. With respect to the rele mura'»uw, 
whether it is capable of renewal is an undecided 
question. John Hunter observes that the cica- 
r trix which he saw in the leg, of a Negro from n 
wound received when he was young was white, as 
seen in old age. After a time the cicatrix has 
jMOome more vascular than the original skin ; it 
% also more opaque, less supple, less mobile, less 
elaStip, and destitute of those lines or furrows 
which we see in the cutis. The subjacent mass 
of new textures also presents a firm and 
oompaotfeel. At a later period the cutis and 
the granulations below it lose much of their vas- 
cularity, and then the cicatrix, instead of being 
redder than the surrounding texture, becomes 
evenlesBBO ; the skin, however, retains its shining, 
Stretched, and smooth appearance. You find 
that the cioStrix continues to diminish in dia- 
meter some time after its formation is completed, 
so that at thMnd of contraction a cicatrix which 
was originally three inches in diameter may be 
only one inch and a ha# wide. 


CLINICAL LECTURE ON DISE.\SES OF 

THE SKlN. DELIVERED AT THE HOS- 
' PITAL OF SAINT LWIS. 

By M. OlLBKp. 

Medicine, like all other sciences, is based upon 
certain common-sense truths, which arc received 
the whole human race. Such is life, the 
vital force, or medicairix natura of Hippocrates, 
or. If you please, the form i^^ch includes the 
principal phenomena of livii^ i^and active or- 
ganisms submitted to the stt^dy of the physician. 

The distlnotiTe ' characterUtiu of every false 


and imperfect system is a disregard of this 
general formula; and its applications are limited 
to theories and classifications opposed to this 
form, and, consequently, to common-sense truths. 

It is by this infallible sign that you will recog- 
nise the falsehood of systems which have pre- 
vailed in medicine at different periods, and of 
one which is still, predominant, and is with 
reason denominated life anatomical system. 

As I said last year, we who arc now living- 
dazzled by the progress of diagnostic topography 
and localization, of pathological anatomy , of una- 
lytical chemistry, and of the microscopic examina- 
tion of our secretions and tissues — are left to follow 
in the train of clinical observation and of vital 
therapeutics. These latter studies, too frequently 
neglected by the anatomist, the chemist, and the 
microscopist, are believed to be settled upon a 
basis which some amongst us have called;;ofi7»vc 
nhsdieine. 

In our particular • department, for example, 
some have wished to impose upon us as progress 
a system of clu^tsificatiou founded upon a descrip- 
tion of the anatomical elements of the bkm 
affected wiih cutuneofis diswes. 

Further, they pretend flat this admission 
alone of the anatomical clement os a basis of 
classification of cutaneous affections would tend 
to raise naturally a theory and mode of treatment 
positive and rational. 

But we think, as elsewhere we have demon- 
strated, that it^is not to anatomy, nor even to 
th(* microscope, that wc must look for inductions 
which may favour some particular theory or 
mode of treatment of diseases. The material 
lesions which anatomy verifies are not the pro- 
ducts of vital acts, the nature of which arc made 
known to medical experience by circumstances 
altogether inappreciable to anatomical investiga- 
tions; for example, intermittent and typhoid 
fevers, variola, &c. 

Anatomical facts undoubtedly ought not to be 
neglected ; they come in as important elements 
in tile history of disease. But, though we may 
draw certain eoncliisions from them as regards 
the nature and mode of treatment of diseases, 
by relying solely upon them we shall bo in danger 
01 committing many errors. 

Besides, we said just now that all false and 
defective systems are easily discovered, by their 
containing statements which appear openly to 
contradict the truths of common sense, deduced 
from observation and the experience of centuries. 
As regards the special pathology of cutaneous 
diseases, we peiceive this character strongly im- 
pressed on the systems propounded by different 
authors to establish a classihcation founded upon 
anatomical appearances, for the purpose re- 
conciling falsehoods and erroneous inferences 
abounding in it. 

A celebrated MTitcr observes tht^ it is gene- 
rally admitted (but ought we to admit it as 
anatomically demonstrated ?) that the following 
parts form the tcgumeiitary covering ; — The vas- 
cular network composed of arteries, veins, and 
lymphatics ; the papillary bodies, the secreting 
und^excieling apparatus of the perspiration, of 
the epidermis, oi the colouring matter, of the 
sebaceous follicles, of the hair bulbs, of the 
matter of the nails, and of the ccllulo-ffbrous 
tiB8ue|. 

Wc consider this as purely hypothetical, and 
it is a grand source of error to separate these 
different textures, in order to make them the 
scat of special affections, so tliat there may bo 
raised upon an unsubstantial basis the founda- 
tions of a classification. 

Let us prove at once by an example how 
difiicult it IB by this sort of microscopical analysis 
of the complex tissue of the skin to establish the 
loundation of a classification. 

Urticaria is placed by the author of this schomc 
among*.t diseases of papillary tissue ; another 
dermatologist assigns it a place among affections 
of the vascular network; a third, in the folli- 
cular or gljptndular structuresw; whilst a celebrated 
micrograpW, Dr. Oruby, of Vie«na— who had 
raised on a living person an4 examined with the 
^IniorOBcopo a smmf portion of skin upon 'wl^ich 


weVe formed the pimples of tirfmane— thought to 
have demonstrated from this specimen that the 
elevations were produced by an inflammation 
and dilatation of the glandules and sudorific 
canals, accompanied by a serous exudation into 
the dermis. « 

But let there be admitted one or other of these 
different hypotheses* what inference con there be 
drawn which may be applicable to the theoty 
and therapeutics of the disease; and wkat the 
classification which will enlighten us as to the 
nature of the affection? What element shall 
we taxe to establish* a supposed medical treat- 
ment, positive and rational? Shall we learn 
better by it to diagnose, to judge, and treat 
urticaria ? 

All tliese systems of classification, as I have 
olsowhcTo shown, are serious incony^mentes 
(they have precisely for their object to avoid 
what their authors^ have stated) to unite and 
reconcile those affections which essentially differ. 
It is even so : in that which wc have cited is 
found ranged in the very same class, rubeola, 
pemphigus, and noevus ; in another, prurigo and 
Greek elephantiasis ; in a third, pityriasis, ec- 
zema, and corns of the foot ; in a fourth, lichen 
and favus,‘ &c. Why make these strange recon- 
ciliations to justify the claims set up by the der- 
matologist partisans of the anatomical school, 
and to found a classification which should show 
the nature of diseases ? 

The autliors of these several classifications aro 
doubly deceived — 1. In thinking to give a solid 
basis to their systems by taking for a founda- 
tion an anatomical element (so frequently hy- 
pothetical). 2. In supposing that this funda- 
mental anatomical clen^cnt can serve to guide 
the practitioner in his search after therapeutic 
indications. 

What docs the anatomical structure of tkat 
part of the skin which may be cbnsidered *the 
jirincipal seat of the eruption show of the nature 
and treatment of pustula maligna ^ When you have 
classed variola amongst diseases of ^.he cellulo- 
fibrous tissue of the skin, lupus amongst affections* 
of the sebaceous follicles, elephantiasis amongsr 
diseascH of the pupillary bodies, have you not 
imagined it a pure hypothesis, and one the* 
most dangerouH of all others, since it presents* 
itself uqdcr colour of an anatomical fact, that is 
to say, a fact positive, natural, verified de visuff 
4nd, above in what can this anatomical 
classificatioii serve you as a guide to give you an 
insight in^o the nature and thefapeutics of a 
disease ? ' 

The anatomist# have evidently shared theillu* 
sion of the dermatologists, who indeed admit a* 
basis of fdassiffcation more rational, since they 
seek it in the proximate cause and in the exterior 
form of disoascs of the skin (as Lurry, Alibertp 
Bauines, and some others) ; those imagine them- 
selves arrived at such perfection 'vhat their classi- 
fication is eijually a guide to form a theory andta 
establish a mode of treatment, and that thev welA 
deserve the name of naturalists adopted by AlibciffV 
We think these two schools, apparently so op^ 
posed, have committed the same error in gWis^ 
to 4 system of classification a capacity and S|ti^ 
butes which it does not possess. ^ 

Wc, «9vho fear more the anatomical hypo* 
thesis than the hypothesis af the school wMcaiv 
called natural, but who seek to avoid botl^ 
make classification a means of diagnosis, afld! 
adopt for a foundation the clinical fact, which 
cannot deceive us, sinc^ it may constantly to 
verified by daily obss^ation. 

Thus we see a certain number of affectiOBuw 
characterized by redness of the tegumentary sur* 
face more or less vivid, and the naturalistw 
take from this class, as we do eruptive fev<^ 
erysipelas, &c. 'To our first order, we giye> 
the title adopted bv the classic authors, eaiah^ 
t/iemata. This oraA does not comprehend! 
more than four special affeothms, viz., erytheok% 
pellaCTa, roseola, and urticaria — all charactss^. 
ized by a rea or rose colour, more or lees viifl 
and more or less superficial, axid^i^hieh. beeosss#, 
pale the moment the finger is pmssed uppii.9M 
part affected, ^ 
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Opposed to this order we form another, which 
comprises, on the one hand, special adcctions 
maTKed hy a permanent colouration, and, on the 
other, those where the skin is decolorized ; this 
second order includes blotches and decolorations, 

Blotches are of three kinds : pui^jura, i^vuh, 
and freckles (elyphides) ; decoloration of two 
kinds, Tiz., albinism and vitiligo; in all hye 
species. 

In the third order there is not only redness, 
but also the formation of serous bulleEj ; this 
order takes the title of bjiUm, and does not 
include mc^e than two species, rupia and 
pemphigus. 

Jk fourth order is characterized by an altera- 
tion, as it were, or diminution of the preceding ; 
it js that of vesicles ; it reckons only three 
species ;«but the most important and extensive, 
VIZ., scabia, herpes, and eczema. 

In the fifth order there is not only a serous 
vesicle, but the formation of purulent pimples ; 
this is the pustular order. These are again di- 
vided into four species : acnc, ecthyma, impetigo, 
and eruptions, which are included under the 
general title of favus. 

The sixth order is that of papuloc, which con- 
sist of small pimples, dry and itching. Three 
species only appertain to this category : piurigo, 
lichen, and strophulus. 

ITie seventh order is characterized by a des- 
quamation of the cuticle, with or without dis- 
coloration of the bkin ; it comprehends of itself 
three species: ptyriusis, psoriasis, and icthyosis. 

The eighth order offers for a characteristic an 
alteration of the skin much more serious and 
deep-seated than in the order preceding— of little 
indurated tumours, which often extend to the 
entire thickness of the integuments, invading one 
or more points of the surface of the body, and 
sometimes the whole surface entirely. This 
order ineludos many serious exotic maladies, and 
which are only produced in our country oeea- 
sionally. It reckons at the most only six species, 
viz,, lAiloideii, molluscum, pinn, radesyga, lepra 
or elephantiasis, and a malady vulgarly and 
generally known under the name of Itipus^ 
or esthiomenoH. This last order is entitled 
tubercular. 

As an appendix to the eight prccedi.ig orders, 
we study the syphilidca^ eruptions caused by 
venereal contagion, but which may be produced 
under all the preceding forms enufherated. • 

A Gcrroaii author, who has published one 
of the first tables of anatomical classification of 
diseases of tlie skin, has sought to establish, by 
the aid of direct experience, the succession and 
dependence of the diffcrcni forms which have 
served to diversity our subject, as proving one 
only and the selfsame anatomical process— that 
is to say, they arc only degrees of* tlie same 
alteration. 

We do not pretend to deny absolutely that, 
by the application only of hot water, for example, 
or of iron more or less heated, or by any other 
stimulus applied to the skin, there may be pro- 
duced successively the different alterations of 
colour or texture that wo have designated unj^r 
the names of erythematous redness, bulla?, ve^- 
cles, pustules, &c, ^ 

But does this contradict the existelice, as a 
Clinical fact demonstrkted by every-day observa- 
tion, of special eruptions which assume such and 
such forms, and which may be distinguished by 
these characters ? Certainly not ; and there is 
nothing to hinder these characters, which ccwi- 
Btantly appear and are easily recognised, serving 
as a basis for a classllication, as I have already 
said, and becoming the means of dio^osis. 

For years we have insisted upon this practical 
point, and we maintain that the partisans of th# 
anatomieM school and those of the natural school 
might have arrived more ii^aaUy with the aid of 
our classification at correct diagnosia than by 
means of that which they have been obliged to 
substitute as more natural or positivsk 

For years it has been easy for us to demon- 
atmte by a number of examples furnished by our 
ilmt thoee moet numerous and common 
m precifly thoso of ivhkh the diagnosis^ fixed 


i and based upon the clinical form, throws more 
light on the nature, prognosis, and treatment of 
disease. 

Thus there ore certain characteristics easy to 
comprehend, by which acabica may be knowm ; 
and we may distinguish not only other papular 
or pustular eruptions which may be confounded 
with this, but even othei^ flpecies ranged with 
this in the order vesicuhaa ; and wo may, by the 
aid of diagnosis alone, precisely and rigorously 
arrive at all the knowledge— etiological, patho- 
logical, and therapeutical — which concerns the 
physician. 

Indeed, the description alone of the species 
paora implies the nature of a disease contagious, 
accidental, produced by an external cause, of 
short duration, exempt from all serious con- 
sequences, and easily cured by topical applica- 
tions. * 

As regards lupus and the syphilidea, to clailis 
and name the species is to have a complex idea 
of the diseases : it is to be able to exercise a 
judgment complete and certain of the nature, 
progress, prognosis, and mode of treatment of 
diseases oRhis specifs. 

On the contrary — in the first classification of 
Alibert, for example, w hich is also that of which 
the terms arc most used in France — the word 
dartre^ employed as a generic term, may become 
a source of error and confusion, by allowing of 
the assneiution and uniou of eruptions whose 
form and progress are entirely (lifftTCnt. 

Again, those who, making little of a case of 
rigorous diagnosis, believe tliat all the art con- 
sists in seeking out an empirical remedy opposed 
to every ehronic affection of the skin, without 
troubling themselves concerning the name and 
the class, I think expose themselves to commit 
in practice gross mistakes—to confound, for ex- 
ample, psora with prurigo, or eczema esthiumcna 
w'ith erytlieina ; thU, w’lth a syiihilitic eruption, 
at one time neglecting to arrest at the com- 
mencement by active topical applications the 
progress of a disease ; at another time treating 
by depurutives, purgatives, and spare diet, 
eruptions so simple and accidental, that the 
mildest topical application would easily cure ; 
it is always necessary for the physician to exer- 
cise his judgment, as he will have not only to 
prescribe some remedy, but moreover to exercise 
a correct opinion eonceining the disease, to de- 
termine its cause and nature, to understand its 
progress, to point out its gravity or mildness, to 
foresee its issue in a w'ord, to answer all the 
questions which may be addressed to him by his 
patient and by those around him. 

\V|^) does not sec that u diagnosis, precise and 
rigotmis, is the only means of arriving at such 
conclusions ? 

For example, and to speak of one of those 
cates w’hich* commonly presents itself in prac- 
tice ; — A young person has upon one of the 
checks a redness, puffy and diffused, which 
has arrested the attention of the parents ; the 
physician is consulted, and he belongs to that 
class, of which unfortunately there is .a large 
number, who, otherwise instructed, have not 
especially devoted their atti'iition to disease of 
the skin, and who regard as trifiing and useless 
the pains w'e take to classify and name these 
diseases. Very well; this case, so simpbi and 
easy for the dermatologist, embarrasses the routine 
lactitioncr ; he hesitates to give an opinion ; he 
nows not what to coll the disease : it is a 
blotth,” says he, “ a pimple, on effiorescence 
thus time is lost. Another, more rash or more 
dosiroua of concealing his ignqrance, calls it the 
couperoact ^and prescribes some insignificant 
remedies. A third, yet more imprudent, decides 
that it is a syphilitic eruption, and fills the family 
with fear and trouble. 

Whilst the enlightened and intelligent phy- 
sician, who has acquired some experience in the 
matter, and who, embued with the principles of 
our classification, will bo enabled before all to 
name the kind of malady which is linder his 
observation, with this redness, puffy, diffused, and 
more or less indurated ; he knows that it apjMir-* 
tains to the order of tuberoular diseases, kad that 


I in this order there cannot be found either lu^ 
or catheomena; then it is knoKn that if the pro- 
gress ipi llie disease is not <|uiekly arrested by 
topical applications, it will siTGad, ulcerate, and 
become tne cause of firiahtful deformities. In a 
word, by inspection ana precise diagnosis only 
the physician embraces tile whole history of the 
disease, and can give his patient all the informa- 
tion which it is important for him to know. 

Diagnosis is the culminating point in the 
study of skin diseases; therefore our classi- 
fication, which is boforo all a means of diagnosis, 
and which is bused oil characteristics precise and 
easily comprehended, ought to be premrred to all 
others. ^ , 

This preference, moreover, is cosily to be justi- 
fied, if I establish a comparison between the 
classification which I have showed you aqd 
of Alibj‘rt’or others still more recently propos^X 
cither by the students or by the rivals of thig 
able professor, or, in fine, by the modern paij^isans 
of the German microscopists of the school of 
Hosenbaum. • 

We know, also, that among these different 
classifications there has always been some 
advanSage for the physician to {gefer those 
founded upon clinical and vital considerations to 
those -wjiich take their point of dcparture#n the 
microscopic study of the anatomical structure of 
the constitucifi ports of the skin. 

What do we know, indeed, of importance of 
urticaria (in order that 1 may further illustrate 
the example already cited above), when we have 
admitted, with some, that it ought to he con- 
sidered as an affection of the pupillin ; or witii 
others, that it must be regarded as charac- 
terized by inflammation of the follicles and of 
the sudoriferous canals ? What do we know of 
importance concerning psora, or herpes, when 
we have ranged among the sudoriferous textures 
with M. Baron, or among the glands of the skin 
with M. liosenbaum } 

On the other hand, if, as in the first classifica- 
tion of Alibcrt, we employ the generic term 
darirea to designate the majority of chronic erup- 
tions, at least we have the advantage of tracing " 
back, by the te^^lonc, borrowed from popular 
language, the mtions of proximate cause, of 
tenacity, of facility of relapse, of hereditary ten- 
dency, of the necessity or utility of general 
medications, &c., which attach themselves again 
to many of the cutaneous diseases, designated in 
our system of classification under the ancient 
and classic names of eczema, impetigo, and acne. 

Thus, in preserving our classification, because 
it is more clear, mofc simple, and more suitable 
to establish the diagnoais, w'c have been anxious, 
in the study of the species, to recal those general 
notions, which are the fruit of the experience of 
ages ; and the observations of every day convmce 
us it may be applied to individunl coses. 

The spontaneous development, and witliout a 
known cause, of most cutaneous affections— the 
hereditary nature of some, the duration and 
obstinacy of a great number, the relapse so easy 
and rapid in most of the cases— compel us to 
admit a diatheais which these perpetuate. It is 
this diathesis which the physicians of the last 
century denominated the vkc dartreux, 

A specific mode of treatment has been opposed 
to this diathesis, sometimes with success, aimost 
always with benefit; it is tlie employment of 
sulphurous baths, with which must be combined 
the administration of aperients. 

The sy/>At7tdes'b6ing, of all other speeijd dis- 
eases of the skin, those of which the etiology, 
the diagnosis and therapeutics arc t^ leOsC esta- 
blished, those also wki& it is most important to • 
well understand, and of which the study must 
be most carefully peosecutod by all practitioners, 
it is with this order that we shall commence. 

Each lecture (and already by the succinct 
account we have presented above, you have 
been able to see that it will be easy for us to 
oonfins our course wit|iin very narrow limits) will 
be composed of t|N> parts, the one dopmatict. in 
which we will expoito briefly the principal i^a- 
tures of the hiatory or each mwbia apamas ^e 
other eUnioal^ in which a great nmnner of die- 
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eases will para succcasively under our notice, 
preaentin£ to us liyinf? examples of the species, 
and afforung us an^opijortunity of repeating all 
the points of the iiistory of the disoaso ^hich 
may interest the prar-titioncr. 

iJy combining those two modes of instruction 
you may easily acquire here, and in a very short 
time, fce science and experience that the most 
approved leotures and most extensive practice 
could not give to the physician who has neglected 
this special instruction so fruitful in practical 
application. 


ORIfilNAL CONTRIIUTIOMS. 

• • _ 

CLINICAL NOTES.— No. XII. 

By EICHARD DE GUMBLETON DAUNT. <* 0 ., M.D. 
(Edln.). Member of the Faculty nf PhyxlcianB of Rio do 
Janeiro; Member of, and late Honorary Seoretary to, the 
Parlfll^ Medioal Society; and Meunber of the Hiitoncul 
apd Qoograpbical Institute of Brazil. &c. &c. 

*' Bi autem pro otioso verbo reddimue rationetn, videnmiis, 
ne reddatnuH pro otiozo ellentlo.*’ — 6. Amuaosu, Ltbcr de 

A few months ago one of my clients, wh6 was 
at the time buffering from chronic iiiflaniTnalion, 
with ulceration of the larynx, and who a few days 
afterwards died with symptoms of cerebsal soften- 
ing, as very many of his family had previously 
died, came to me complaining that, having that 
morning accidentally placed a finger on his right 
wrist, he was alarmed at not i)ercci\ing tho usual 
arterial pulse, W’hile in the left wiist nil was as 
usual. 1 repeated the examination, and found 
the left arm in a perfex*tly normal state as to 
the arterial beats, hut in the right it was as the 
patient stated ; the pulse was not alone impt'r- 
ceptiblo in the wrist, but also in the bend of the 
elbow and in the whole course of the humeral 
artery into the axilla ; the animal heat and mus- 
cular power ol the extremity appeared unaffected. 
This state continued during the whole day, and 
then suddenly ceased. The only application 
recommended was friction, with an oleaginous 
liniment. Tho patient, up to th^ioinent of his 
death, experienced no repetitioflkf the pheno- 
menon. i trust the case may receive some com- 
ment from able pathologists. 

The lollowiiig is a singular and undoubtedly 
true example of the influence of accidental causes, 
Operating on the body or imagination of the 
mother, in causing modifleations in the develop- 
ment of the IVrtus. In a very respectable family 
where I was treating a patient,! notic ed, on one 
of my visits, a little girl with a remarkable con- 
formation of the feet and lege, the feel being 
much swollen and also tho legs, wliieh wen; t)f 
the some thickness throughout, and a litth* above 
the malleoli there was a deep circular indenta- 
tion, as if a cord had been drawn tightly round 
the part. In one of the extremities the deformity 
was more pronounced than in the other. On 
conversing with tho mother, she informed me 
that, while pregnant with this child and towards 
the close of pregnancy, she had tho misfortinie to 
break her leg in its lower third, and, her estate 
being some miles distant from this city, she had 
a rude apparatus applied by a person entirely 
without tho knowledge requisite. This appa- 
ratus was BO tightly applied that the foot and 
fractured part became swollen and indamed, and 
it was necessary to change the apparatus and 
apply it anew. The healing of the traeture was 
a very troublesome process, and the redcina was 
long in being, dissipated. The fracture occurred 
in the ^mu leg as that which in tho child w'as 
fnoit deformed, and tho tighfjigature which pro- 
duced such evil was^ applied exactly in the spot 
where tho circular indentntidli appears in the 
child's leg. The child is strong and healthy, and 
the bones are perfectly normal. Had the mother 
fractured her leg at an earlier period, and the 
same rude and tightly-ligatured splints been ap- 
plied, might not spontancoui amputation of the 
rnfant’s ioet and ankles have ocourred in utoro ^ 
For the exact truth of the fitet now to be related 
I cannot pleiga^myaelf, but 1 give it as commu- 


nicated to me by the husband, a respectable 
Portuguese merchant, resident in a town in this 
province. His statement was this,— that his 
wife, having received a present of guinea-pigs, 
kept them ‘m the house for some lime and saw 
them often. It happened soon afterwards that 
she supposed hersen' pregnant, when about the 
third month of the auppoacd pregnancy she was 
attacked with hemorrhfcge, and a mole was ex- 
pelled of tho size, with the hairy skin of, and a 
general external resemblance to, a young guinea- 
pig. The reluti*r showed great horror at the 
event, and, being a serious and trustworthy 
person, I do not think it idle to publish the story, 
whose entire truth, I repeat, I cannot guarantee. 

Among the medicinal plants indigenous to 
South America which merit a more general ap- 
idieation than they at present receive, the cheno- 
podium ambrosioides, oj “erva dc Santa Marfli,” 
hojias in my opinion a high place. This plant 
wtis introduced into Europe by the Jesuits at an 
early epoch of their ncqunintanee with South 
America, and adapted itself so well to the climate 
that I am informed it is very often to be met with 
in a wild state in some jiarts of (ierzAny. Its 
seeds and the. expressed juice of the fresh 
plant arc an excellent antlielminthic, in do- 
mestic use throughout the Portuguese and 
Spanish Americas ; and it yields an essential oil 
which possesses this property in great perfection, 
and is eiisily taken by children. Tho plant, fresh 
or dried, in infu;don, is antis[)asmodic and anti- 
hysteric, and ranks in virtue near to thevclcrian, 
ill combination wdth which it is often adminis- 
tered to nervous females in (Germany. The plant 
is noticed in the great w’ovk of the late* Professor 
Geiger, as well as several other species of the same 
genus. The leaves of the caroba, or jacarandu 
Brasiliciisis, alias bignoiiia copnio, enjoy at pre- 
sent great repute in Brazil, as an energetic anti- 
syphilitic, and as immensely superior to sarsa- 
parilla in all the cases in which this last is applied. 
They have the advantage of being far cheaper 
than the sudorific, antisyphilitic, and antihumoral 
woods and barks now in use, and on this account 
merit a trial Jroin those hospital physicians and 
surgeons who still continue to use the diet rlrinks 
and other preparations of sarsaparilla, snssafras, 
&c. 1 have employed these leaves in decoction 

in several cases, in combination, it is true, with 
iodide of potassium or arsenic; but still I think 
myself warranted in saying that I believe their 
administration to have been advantageous to my 
patients. In cachectic diseases of various forms, 
supposed to result from the taints of tin* poison 
of syphilis or yaws, they are chiefly indicated. 
In chronic rheumatism their use is often highly 
bencflcial. 'f, 

In recently published papers on the internal 
use of ox- gall, it surprised me to see the earnest- 
ness with which it was deemed i\eces.sary to 
recommend its use, and the copious mass of 
evidence on which this recommendation (in 
which 1 entirely concur) was based ; the infer- 
ence to be drawn from this is, that in England, 
among tho great body of practitioners, there is a 
very moderate acquaintance with foreign prac- 
tice ; for not only is it an esteemed therapeutic 
agent in many parts of Europe, but«has been 
imnieinorially prescribed by those practitioners 
in Brazil whose information chiefly consisted in 
traditional knowledge inherited from those Bor- 
tuguese physicians who, in small numbers, were 
allured to Brazil by a hope of obtaining some of 
the government appointments of a jirofeasional 
nature, which existed here in the old colonial 
times; a proof that ox-gall was constantly em- 
ployed in medicijft in the peninsula. These 
observations, however, do not influence what is 
essential in the matter ; for in medicine, if not in 
every other point of moral, intellectual, or social 
knowledge, feeling, taste, or conduct, Tcrtul- 
lian's maxim should govern us— “ Nec de no- 
vitate, nec dc vetustatc, sed do sh^ veritate 
cciiHcatur," 

It appears to me that by fa|; too confined a use 
is allotted to ergot of rye in the f^raatiu^t of 
uterine disoase ; very few practitioners, 1 believe, 
employ it save as a means of causing uterine 


contraction during labour or severe hemorrhage, 
or in excessive menstruation. I have lately 
considerably extended its application in my own 
practice, and with great success ; there is a form 
of abdominal neuralgia dependent on uterine 
disorder in >^ich it produces wonders. In an 
irritable condition of tho uterus and ovaries, 
with pains in these regions not admitting pres- 
sure, and accompanied during the menstrual 
periods with a scanty di*4charge coiitiuuii^ be- 
yond the usual time, I have administered it in a 
weak infusion, with the result of an almost 
immediate cessation bf all tho symptoms, even 
the disappearance of tumours apparefltly formed 
by> tho irritated and enlarged uterus or ovai^. 

In many cases of dysmenorrheoa, the ergot, wKh 
borax, is alike cflicaeious. Tt has many other 
applications, and also contraindications^ wMfh 
reflection on its physiological properties and the 
pathological essence ^ of the various forms of 
uterine disease will render evident, and which, 
in an assemblage of collectanea like tho present 
paper, would be ill placed. It is my belief that 
Its use in union with borax, if employed suf- 
liciontly early, would generally cure those forma 
of functional disorder of the female sexual sys- 
tem, which', unchecked, too often terminate in 
malignant disease. A *Tcmedy whose use in 
practice might also bo considerably extended is 
the tris- nitrate of bismuth. In intan tile disease 
I believe it to be little employed, though enume- 
rated as onc' of the medicines indicated on various 
occasions by Dr. Cojiland. In the diseases of 
the mucous lining of the alimentary canal at this 
period of life, it is tho medicine in which I 
almost entirely trust, and know no other of such 
eflieacy in calming the diarrhira and other symp- 
toms of irritation of the isitCHtinea in infants, 
proceeding Irom teething or weaning. Dr. Oop- 
land, following many foreign writers, enumerates 
bismuth as indicated in many spasmodic dis- 
eases ; and in all those especially aflooting the 
abdomen it should be freely and perseveringly 
employed ; it appears to posst'SK a poitTu-ful^eda- 
tive influonoj^on the great splaiiclinic nerve. It 
is a medicine which, on theoretical grounds, I 
should be inclined to ,try in large doses in Asiatic 
cholera. 

Some readers of thi*! article may possibly, , 
either on the coast of Africa or elsewhere, have 
entriistcd to them the charge of new blacks ; in , 
tlyese, cspeciallf when under tlic can* of the 
English, who do not understand their habits, 
diarrha^a and dysentery cause a fea/lul mortali^, 
and ordinnfy treatment is of little service. In 
the hope tliat it iitiy be of service to them, I will 
state that the means found most oilicacious by 
experienced practitioners in siich cases, is a mix- 
ture of frtim half an ounce to an ounce of preci- 
pitated aluuv with an equal quantity of rasped 
guaruna, in two pounds of water, administered 
in divided doses in tho course oi twenty-four or 
thirty-six hours. Tlie guarana is a stono-liko 
mass made from the fruit of the l*aullinia sor- 
bilis by the Indian nations inhabiting the centre 
of Brazil ; thi.s composition has an admirable 
remedial influence on the irritated and, at the . 
satue time, atonic condition of the inlestini^il^ 
mucous surface, which is the essential condition 
of this dr>fiUHe. The guarana rasped and mixed 
in a glass of water is a favourite drink in Braail 
during the hot season, and is believed to prevent 
dyaentery and other diseased conditions of the 
bowels, being esteemed as the chief of tomperaiht 
remedies. • , 

GSty of Campinas, Province of San Paulo, 

Brazil, Dec. 31st, 1847. 


^A Female Phtbician. — A young lady who 
studied medicine at Geneva Colley, ^cnasyl*** 
vania, is now assistant- physician at Philadeipnla 
Almshouse. ** 

The Barliner Zeitmg9hall&^ (a paper whose 
statements ore not much to be reliea bn) men* 
tions a case oi‘ Asiatic cholera which ooourrod at 
tho Chorit^ at Berlin. The patienL it is asseortd^ 
died after tho illness had ^th fearftil wl0St§ 
passed through all its stages. ^ /> 
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ON THE USE AND ABUSE OF ANiES- 

thefic agents, and the best 

MODES OF ROUSING PATIENTS WHO 
have been too INTENSKI.V AF- 
FECTED BY THEM. 

By JAMKS BRAID, E^q., M.R.C.8. Edin., C.M.W.8..cSic. 

Of all the ievolutions which ever* took ]jlaco 
in regard to any medicinal agent, nothing so 
eventful was ever known as what has been 
evinced Jn the fate of anaesthetic agents. Their 
advent was hailed with universal enthusiasm, 
and seemed to be followed by unalloyed success. 
By their agency a second JBden seemed tf bo 
dawning on iltllen man, pain and peril were no 
long^ to be the lot of those doomed to undergo 
BurlSal operations, and parturient women cx- 
ult^in the assured confidence that they were 
redeemed from the pains and penalties of th(> 
primal ctftse, through the omnipotent powers of 
ether and chloroform. 

The“ rapidity with which fhose potent agents 
attained their culminating point of fame and 
favour is most remarkable, and not the least 
surprising point, in my cstitnatioii, was this, that 
their almost universal adoption, and in many 
instances their being applied apparently witli 
little care or caution, took place without the 
occurrence of dangerous or fatal accidents. For 
a considerable period all aeimu'd a run of un- 
alloyed success ; but the tide has now turned, 
and instances of disaster and death arc recorded 
as such frequent occurrences I’rom the use of 
chloroform as must soon issue in the entire 
abandonment of this agent by the profession, 
and the insurmountable dread of it by the public, 
unless W'e can arrive at some satisfactory solu- 
tion of the true cause of the late lurfortunato 
results, and determiye* the principles which 
ought to guide us in its future administration, 
BO us to ensure the blessing without the curse, 
of an agent which seems to be alike j)otcnt for 
good or for evil, according to the mode m which 
It is administered. 

1 cai^not;'(^nceive that chloroform is necessarily 
such a dangerous and fatal agent, and on(‘ which 
ought, as such, to be entirely abandorifid, as iiinny 
seem now ineliried to recommend. II it is so, 
how came it to have been so haimless in lliou- 
sands of instances nt its first iiitrofinction, ami 
so fiequcnily fatal Jiow ? Tins cannot misi' from 
any change in the agent, or in the patients ope- 
rated on ; I, tlicreloro, consider that the great 
danger and disasters lat*'ly cxpcricnicd havl* 
arisen from ^he general sue cess which was 
realized at the commencement qf* t?lio use of 
chloroform (ns w'dl as that (^f ether) having 
rendered us too hold and careless in the u.sc' of 
these ])oteiit agents and, now that aii.ihirm has 
been excited as to the dang(‘r, that the irrational 
feelings of the patients have been adding gicatly 
to the danger of applying them. 1 beg lenvt', 
therefore, to a lew rcMiunks on this interest- 
ing subject, W'liich may not be altogether out of 
place, inasmuch as they only confiim the ]iro- 
priety of the points wdiicli I ventuitd to suggest 
on the use of ether— and whicli are c'qually 
applicable as regards cdiloroforiu— in the MtaUcnl 
Timrs of the 27th ot February and lOih of Apyil, 
1847. Had these suggestions been carefully 
attended to and acted on, I doubt notJ\pt many 
of the unfortunate cayes might have terminated 
otherwise.. This much, however, I liave the 
gratification to state, that I have always ex- 
ercised the cautions there suggested, both as 
regarded declining their use ^ in such coses as 1 
considered contramdlcating it, as also in always 
testing the susceptibility of patients to the in- 
fluence of the anaesthetic agents bcfifl'e important 
operations, so that I might know the genuine 
effect of the cautious application of the remedy 
when the patients were entirely free frommenifi 
omotioilir^arding an operation about to be per- 
formed, The oon8equcnc^ has been that, al- 
though I have used Doth other and chloroform 
very frequently— the latter, in conjunction with 
Dr. Uilbers, for dx hours continRously in one 
case (that of a lady of extreme delicacy and in 
minant daa^)^ and for aevoral houra each 


night for some nights thereafter— yet I have 
never met with any bad results, in any of my 
patients, traceable to the application of the 
remedy, but the contrary. Indeed, tliiH latter 
patient could not have lived over the first night 
on which it was tried, hnd it not hccii for the 
marvellously beneficial cflects of the chloroform 
in her case. 

At pago 11 of the Medical Times for the 27th 
of February, 1847, relative Jto* the use of ether. 
I said, “I do not consider it applicable to all 
coses indiscriminately. The use of such a 
potent agent evidently requires caution in many 
cases, whilst in others it is altogether contra- 
indicated. I consider nothing could be more 
indiscreet than bringing the system fully under 
its influence in certain forms of ccrtfiirul disease, 
Ks well ns in various disorders or disraKcs of the 
heart and lungs. In some patients, moreover, 
it jirqducoH imich excitement in the first instance, 
and IS long in producing iimconsciousness and 
total loss of folding. In certain cases this may 
arise from idiosynci a y, but it apjieazs to me 
that inui h also depends on the rapidity w'itb 
wdiich the ether isabsorbed through the bronchial 
membrane. Where this takes place slowly, ex- 
citement is likely to result in tne first instance; 
but where it takes place rapidly, tlie blood be- 
comes (luickly surcharged with the hydro- 
earbonaceous compound, and the narcotic efi'ccts 
speedily nnmifest themselves, and that without 
any marked state of primary excitcmimt. T'his 
is what, ti priori^ we might expect, and has its 
analogue in the progressive sy^iptoms of in- 
toxication induced from slowly sipping wine or 
spirits and water, which produces excite- 
ment in the first ])lacc, anil depression subse- 
quently ; whereas the sudden ingestion into the 
stomach of a large quantity of strong liquor is 
speedily folio w(nl by stupor of the most intense 
and sometimes fatal nature, without having pro- 
duced any corresponding or marked primary 
eymptoiiib of excitement. 

“ My own rule is this — and I think mysclt war- 
ranted in ri’commcnding its adoption by others— 
always to U^st tlie susccptihilitv of each patient 
to the iiifiuenco, once or twice (now I would re- 
eomincnd it more frequeiilly), before the time 
when th(‘ operation is to be performed. By this 
means much useful knowledge is acquired re- 
garding the idiosyncrasy ot the individnal case, 
alike valualile to lh(' operator and patient during 
the imjKntant cnsi*' of the oiieration,” 

1 tlien adduced an interesting exaTn]>le of this, 
where the ease succeeded admirably, but in 
wbicli 1 had good reason to conclude that the 
result would have been very dificrcni had 1 not 
taken the precaution of testing the iialicnt ro- 
jieali^ly bclore the day of oiicration, by wliich 
a tolwanco of the ether was engendered, as well 
as a knowledge ai'quired of the exact extent to 
wlfich itri (]Ujrcd to he cairicd before commencing 
the surgical ftperatioii, which was the extirpation 
of a mamma. The patient, who v(»ns a very de- 
licate WTnuan, recovered beautifully, and is in 
excellent health now. 

The folloi^iiig remarks on the physiological 
eflects of the ether, which were made in refu- 
tation of the erroneous notions put forth in one 
of the leaders in the Lance and which was 
lauded by other writers in the same publication, 

I also beg leave to quote from my article in tho 
same page of tha Medical Times: — “Thof^ who 
allege that tetanus and hydrophobia are not 
likely to be benefited by ether, because they arc 
diseases of motion and not of sensation, and bo- 
caufto the exoito-motory system becomes more 
mobile or irritable in proportion as the functions 
of the cerebrum become dopressed, prove by 
such reii^arks that they omy partially com- 
prehenB its power. The first symptoms seem 
undoubtedly to favour that intci^retation ; but 
let it be carried sufflciontly far, and the functions 
of the medulla oblongata and true spinal marrow 
will also become implicated, so that the action or] 
the heart and lungs may be so impaired as to 
endanger the patient’s safet;^ from asphyxia ; 
and general muscular irritability may be so aus- 
pen&d or fixipaired as to afford no indication of 


reflex action on the application of the galvanic 
current. No doubt some diBeaRcs of morbidly 
exalted feeling — e, g.t tho whole of tho painful 
Tieuralgiiu— may be more readily affroicd and 
benefited by it ; for it is an undoubted fa« t that, 
both by hypnotism, mcsmerilm, and elhetcal 
narcotism, the first indications* are in the bcnso- 
riuin, and that tho sense of pain may be gone 
whilst consciousness ren^ins ; so that tho 
patient may he sensible to temperature, soSnd, 
smell, and sight, in some cases where there re- 
mains no distinct sense of pain from severe in- 
flictions, such as jiricking, pinching, and cutting. 
Still we have only to increase the means, and the 
whole functions of the nervous system will be 
dc] [m'ssed or temporarily suspended.” 

Ill the Mcthcul Times for the 10th of April, 
1817, pp. 1 i:^l, 1 have addflccd^auothor in- 
tcrcsiiiig case to pnivc the propriety and ad’ 
vaiit:ig«- ()1 ('X])f rimfnt;d tiials of the smesthctic 
agent ])iior»t(j the day <m whi(*h the operation is 
luteuiluk to be pcrlwimeil. Nothing could bo 
Miou* sutislaetfiry (jr coiicluHivc on tills point 
than the lesults rt'ulized iii this case. \f tho 
concliiMuii ol that papiT 1 made a few deductions 
from the prcinlscK, the substance of which I shall 
llere repeat as equally applicabb' to chloroform, 
and wI^lIi now, as then, 1 would beg leave to 
urge in the most earnest manner on all»w'ho mean 
to jnirsue the use of aniestlietic agents in future. 

1. ThAt no operation shouhl be attempted 
under the inttuence of anaesthetic agents without 
a number of preparatory exoi-nnumtal trials 
having beeii made prior to tho uay of oiK'ration. 

2. That the vapour breathed at first trials 
should be much diluted, and the strength gra- 
dually increased, so that the projier strength and 
quantity should be determined on for each indi- 
vidual case prior to the day of ojicration. 

3. That, w'hen any circumstance may render it 
neci.'asary to perform the operation without delay, 
it should rather be done with the risk of slight 
manifestation of iniin to the patitmt, than be 
carried so fur ns to endungcr his ultimate safety. 

4. That the nmesthetic agents should always 

be inhaled in a diluted form at first, so that tho 
respiratory organs may become tolerant of them 
in that state, before they are applied in such a 
concentrated as may be requisite to nor* 

colize ii. jialieiit JPliciently for an ojiuration. 

7). That in no case should the narcotizing in- 
fluence b(‘ earned, iiuiuediately preparatory to an 
operation, beyond that stage which previous 
trials havtJ proved is readily recovered from. 

0. 'Hi at 111 iirolr acted operations the patient 
should be made to brealVio a less concentrated 
form of the vapour after the first incisions, or 
the concentrated vofioiir and pure air alternately, 
in such projiorlions as may seem requisite to 
kcej) the p.itiimt slightly under its influence, but 
carefully guarding against inducing such degree 
of collapse as might seriously interfere with the 
function of rcH])iralion, for this reason, that, if 
the respiration hecomrs seriously dejiresscd or 
suspended, we have no certain means of rousing 
the patient and nunoving the impending danger, 
us it is through the lungs chiefly that the aiioes- 
thetic agent is eliminated from the blood. 

7, That an operation should never be under- 
taken when the patient is only so partially nar- 
cotized as to be capable of feeling acute pain, M 
in such condition, with many patients, tfie pain 
and emotion and shock to the nervous system 
are likely to be far greater than if they were in 
their natural state. 

8, That patients labouring under grave diseases, 

or disorders of tho brain, heart, or lungs, ought 
not to be subjected to the influence of anrasthetio 
agents at all, or only slightly so, and with great 
caution. ^ 

9, That in no instance should a female bo 
narcotized withouta third party being present. 

I feel pretty confident that, if these recom- 
mendations had been strictly complied with, we 
should not have been shocked by reports of 
deaths from chloroform, day by day, as has been , 
the cose for some time past. An occasional co- 
incidence might ocfiur, as every medical man 
knows that suff’ 
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Bubse4Mit to tho most trifling oi)eration, or, eren 
before the operation, that patients haTe died 
from mere mental emotion. Such instances, 
however, are happily rare occurrences, and 
cannot account fonthe late frequent fatal Results 
after use of cha^roform. Such results, there- 
fore, are more probably due to some mismanage- 
ment in the administration of the chloroform. 
A remarkable fact inf support of this opinion is 
the great success of Dr. Simpson, the first ap- 
plier of chlorofbmi as an ancesthetic agent. He 
has tried it most extensively for suspending the 
pain of parturition as well as surgiceu operations, 
but we hear of no fatal results occurring in his 
hands. Experience has no doubt to him 

that during labour (in which he us% it chiefty) 
tlie best me^od is to keep the patient only par- 
tially under its innuence, because, if too profound, 
the labour-pains are thereby entirely suspended ; 
whereas, with a smaller dose, suffering is subdued, 
whilst the labour goes on more vigoihusly than 
if the patient were in the natural conditidh. 

It ij) an undoubled fact that highly excitable, 
nervous, hysterical and epileptic subjects are 
liable to be more in^^nsely affected than those of 
a different temperament and condition of body. 
1 have proved, however, that even such cases 
can be broi^ht under the full influence wi#h im- 
punity, prtvided sufficient caution is used not to 
do so too rapidly* No more striking ins^nce in 
point could be adduced than that of the patient 
referred to in the third paragraph of this paper, 
jw that natient had had several epileptic fits, one 
in the axtemoon and another in the evening of 
the night when I first subjected her to the iri- 
lluenoe of the chloroform ; and yet, us already 
remarked, I sat by her bedside and administered 
it cautiously and repeatedly, so as to keep her 
decidedly under its influence for six liours con- 
tinuously, witl^thc most marvellously benefleial 
effects, as can be certifled by Dr. Hilbers, and Mr. 
Batty, surgeon, as well as the whole family. In 
these ticklish cases, therefore, we must just 
manage with a correspondingly greater degree of 
care and caution than is required in ordinary 
cases. 

I do not wish to advert to any of the fatal 
cases in particular, but 1 wiH venture to hazard 
tfle opinion that in such unfortmate cases more 
good would have been done * restoring the 
patients by blowing briskly in their faces, necks, 
and chests, with a pair of common bellows, than 
from all the remedies recorded as having been 
tried, and usually resorted to in such cases. The 
cold air from the bellows, impinging on those 
parts of the skin supplied with the respiratory 
nerves, docs more to rouse the respiratory func- 
tion, which is the most potint remedy in such 
cases for rescuing tlic potient from impending 
danger and death than any other means 1 know. 
It is also the most certain and speedy mode of 
rousing patients from epileptic fits — a fact which 
cannot be too generally known. 

Should this method not speedily succeed in 
exciting the function of respiration, recourse 
ought immediately to be had to artificial respi - 
ration, aided by galvanism, if a battery is at 
hand and in readiness, applied so as to excite the 
function of the heart and lungs Also friction 
with stimulating upplicutions, such us tincture 
of capsicum, ammonia, tur])entine, mustard, &c., 
over the chest and precordial regions ; with sp. 
am. aroinat. in water, or brandy and water, which 
should be conveyed into the stomach by the aid 
of an elastic tube, so as to guard against the 
danger which might arise from their entering 
the larynx and trachea during the state of pro- 
found narcotism. 

At p.sgo 3C2 of your nttmber for the ^J3th of 
yebruary, 1847, when writing on the relative 
value of mesmeric and hypnotic coma and 
ethereal narcotism for the micigatiou or entire 
prevention of pain during surgieal operations, I 
FJiid the groat recommendation of the ether 
method is ** its greater rapidity in inducing the 
required coma, and the greater number of patients 
who may be thus rendered entirely unemucious, 
than by the mesmeric or hypnotic process. In 
buch cases, however, as can pe readily sent deop 


enough into the sleisp by these prooesses, I 
should decidedly prefer this method, as the 
patient is less likely to experience after- 
tnoonvenience from mesmeric coma than from 
inhaling the offensive narcotizing fumes of sul- 
phuric ether. Tlie same remarks apply to chlo- 
roform. Moreover, certain states of constitution 
or of general health will contraindicate the appli- 
cation of the ether and chloroform. The late 
fatal results with Antesthetic agents give still 
greater importance to the relative value of mes- 
merism and hypnotism for such purposes. I 
have tried it myself with complete success in a 
number of cases, and it hAs been tried by others, 
most extensively so by Dr. Esdailc, in India, in 
hundreds of cases, with the greatest success, and 
in no case with fatal results ; so that, as Dr. Storer 
justly remarks in your last number, it is high time 
and but reasonable to expect that medical men 
should now devot« a little piore attention to 
what, if not so speedy tind certain, is nevertheless 
in many cases a successful method of allaying 
the pain of operations, and also of curing disease, 
whilst it has this great recommendation, that if 
it does not succeed in what was aimed at, still 
it cannot be alleged that it kills the unhappy 
patient, as has lately so frequently happened 
from the use of chloroform. 

There is one point more to which, in conclu- 
sion, 1 wish to direct especial attention, because 
it is of great importance, and is not likely to be 
generally understood, namely, that both during 
mesmerism and hypnotism, and the narcotism 
induced by anieiSthetic agents, at a certain stage, 
whatever muscles arc called into strong action, 
especially under strong emotional feeling and 
the notion of resistance, are liable to become 
cataleptiformly fixed, and may remain so to the 
deatrufction of life if the glottis is thus closed as 
by the cadeveric spasm. In such case the 
current of thought should be changed as speedily 
as possible by some powerful sensible impression 
on a distant part of the body, otherwise lutal 
asphyxia may speedily ensue. This, and sus- 
pended action of the heart through fear, during 
the inhalation of ansesthetic agents, are points re- 
quiring great attention, and the moat cautious 
use of these agents with patients who seem in 
great terror when submitting to the influence. 
I have no doubt but this has been the real cause 
of several St the deaths recorded as due to an 
over-dose of chloroform ; arid using the vapour 
too strong at first is a most likely exciting cause 
of spasm of tlie glottis in irritable subjects, and 
ought, therefore, to be carefully guarded against, 
more especially if the patient is also labouring 
under a dread of the agent, or of some operation 
he has to undergo during its infiuence. 

3, St. Peter’s-square, Manchester, Aug. 7,^ 

P.S. — I shall shortly transmit you a detailed 
report of a case which I lately had in which tlic 
value of chloroform was most consjiicuous. It 
was that of an immense fatty tumour which com- 
pletely surrounded the ankle-joint of a boy, 
covering the greater part of the dorsum of the 
loot, and extending seven inches upwards on the 
front of the leg. The boy was nine years of age, 
and amputation of the leg had been recommended 
as the only hope of ridding him of the encum- 
brance, which had resisted every other mode of 
treatment. I unj^ertook to extirpate this tumour 
under the influence of chloroform, and succeeded 
in the most satisfactory manner ; but, had it not 
been for the aid of chloroform, it is impossible 
that a boy^of nine years of age could have stood 
the pain and terror resulting from an operafton 
involving such extensive and severe dissection of 
important parts, the ankle-joint had to be 
laid open in order to remove thb whole pf the 
tumour. He, however, suffered neither pain nor 
terror from the operation ; recovered beautifully, 
and is now in high health, the wound all but 
entirely closed, the patient able to walk and free 
from all deformity. 


The accounts from St. Petersburg down to 
the 26ih of July state that 1^6 pewns only had 
been taken iU of the cholera ; 268 hod xeooveredi 
and 84 died. 


CASE OF TUMOUR IN ’ THE VAGINA 
IMPEDING LABOUR. EXPULSION QJF 
THE FfElTS BY NATURAL EFFORTS, 

Communicated by W. ILOTT. Etq., Buiieoo, Brornhy. 

Sent 

Mrs. Stringer, thirty -niite) revested me to at- 
tend her in Noyjsmber. She had seven children, 
the y^ungest^three and a halfy oars old ; said she 
had always severe labours, andhad been delivered 
four times with the forceps. Her general health 
was good. 1 went to her in labour at hdlf-past 
six p.tn., on Npv. 16. On examination, the or 
uteri^was found weil dilated, the presentation 
natural, and there Was no moter^ want of 
capacity. J, therefore anticipated a sufficiently 
quick ^livery, Md asked her why she expMjad 
a had time ? She now, for the first time, 
tioiied the exiltenoe of a tumour in the Tagi|^s, 
which had never shown itself till her Irst con- 
finement, and which she attributed to injury 
received from the forceps in the preoeding^one, 
On making a speond ^ examination 1 found a 
tumour lying between the rectum and vagina, 
hard, unyielding, and about, the size of the human 
kidney.^ No evidence could be obtained as to 
the increase which might have token place in 
this tumour in three years and a half, as she had 
been last delivered at Croydon, and had under- 
gone no examination till this evening. It was 
quite clear that as the labour progressed this 
substance would oppose a very serious obstacle 
to the passage of the festal head, and so it turned 
out ; as the uterine efforts brought the head Ipwef 
down the tumour was pushed before it. After 
waiting till nine o’clock, and ’'not makUi|f any 
perceptible progress, I thought it best to have a 
coiisultaticvi. My friend Mr. Williams agreed 
with myself— as she was positive the tumour was 
there in her last labour, d!hd still she had been 
delivered naturally; moreover, as she was in 
good spirits and nowusc exhausted — that we 
should do wrong not to give her every chaned of 
a natural delivery, although the circumstances 
were altogether very unpromising. At the same 
time wc thought it right now and thcrii to attempt 
sto push the tumour back into tlie hollow of the 
sacrum when the pains were strong. At first 
this seemed but a vein attempt ; still wc agreed 
we would not altogether abandon it. Thus we 
went on iUl about half-post one next morning, 
when tlir very insignificant progress we appear^ 
to have made almost convinced us that we must 
hsvc rccoumc craniotomy, the lorceps being 
obviously of no use. At this time ^hc expressed 
0 strong wiflh to be allowed to get out of bed and 
bear down hcjl’ pains in a perpendicular posture. 
To this no objection was made. In a short time 
her vehement cries arrested my attention, and 1 
went up to see how matter^' stood. She had 
returned to her bed, and the pains were veiy 
strong. On 'examining I was glad to find that 
part of the tumour had receded while the head 
had evidently advanced. I now resumed my 
efforts to push back the tumour ; and in this 
way, by half-past two, the feetus was expelled. 
The placenta came away as usual. 

With the exception of a little abdominal ten- 
derness and fever, her recovery was as c^uick ay 
in most other cases, and she is now in goo<f 
health. She has been warned as to the probable 
consequdlttes of another pregnancy, uxilets the 
tumour could be removed; and bas been re- 
quested to get the best I^ondon advice as to what 
can be done in that matter ; but I do not think 
she has seen any one on the, subject. The case 
seems highly instructive, os exhibiting the won- 
derf’kl resources of Nature under very discou- 
raging circumstances, and showing how mudh 
may be done by patience and perseveranoe where 
success is at all within the bounds of jmssibilim 
Tumours Have existed within the vagina at the 
time of labour, but I do not remetnber «Teadink < 
any history of the mews adopted to effect dels* 
very, except in a case related by Dr. Murjiby, df 
the London University, in ’ his pamphlet eu 
Chloroform. Jn that case hq was obliged to 
have recourse to craniotomy. In .some of its , 
features, therefore, the case abofve>MiUtediiiav|ie’ 
called almost unique. 
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CASE OF ASIATIC CHOLE RA SUCCESS- 
FULLY TREATED WITH ARSENIC. 

Communloated by -- — ATKINS, M.D.| Mehille^atreet, 

^ Fortobello. 

\ % 

July* 24. Andrew HempeU aged forty-four 
years, briokma)Ler ; aober habits. Has had bo wol 
complaint for ten days, and on Friday and Satur- 
day alifht orampa in the left hand and arm. 
Game from hia work this eyening about seven, 
and felt yei^ unwell. Bowe} oomplaint urgent ; 
vomiting of gour water, at first with ingesta and 
severe cramps in the bowels. First seen at ten 
p.'Migfc Severe cramps in the muscles of the ^ 
tariff parts of the thighs and legs, excited by the 
lea^ movement, and recurring at intervals of a 
few minuses ; discharge from the bowels of a 
dark fluid, very fetid and sour; retching and 
vomitifig of a sour clear fluid; pulse very rapid 
and weak ; skin cold, especially over the parts 
cramped ; great thirst ; tongue covered with a 
yellowish, fur, moist. , Despair of recovery. 

Chomomilla, third attenuation, in water every 
quarter of an hour. The parts cramped to bn 
rubbed with the hand, warm cloths ond bottles 
applied, and the temperi^ture of the room raised 
as much ns possible. 

After the third dose of chamomilla the fnter- 
vals between the attacks of vomiting and purg- 
ing lengthened to fifteen minutes ; cramps in- 
creasing in severity, especially in tlie hands and 
muscles of the chest and abdomen ; the face 
livid and blue, especially about the eyes; the 
features sharp and contracted; voice feeble; 
hands blue and cold ; marked blueneis of the 
nailt^ the fluid discharged from the stomach 
and bowels in jerks ? great pain, especially 
around the navel ; no urine ; stools like rice- 
water, of some consistence, and having a delicate 
pink tint, just discernible, with a peculiar putrid 
odour. Omit chamomilla. Veratrum, third at- 
tenuation, in water every (marter of an liour. 

^ 25, two A..%. Intervals octween the evacua- 
tions still increasing ; cramps us liafore ; less 
vomiting ; thirst much increased ; burning pain 
in stomach, liko red-hot ball ; pulse scarcely per- j 
coptiblc ; skin still cold, and covered with abun- I 
dant clammy perspiration. Thinks liimsaJlf dying. 
Arsenic, third attenuation ; veratrum, third 
attenuation : alternately every (quarter of an 
hour. , 

Four A.M. Np evacuation till now, stool as 
before ; about two ounces of limpid urin^ passed ; 
cramps shorter in duration, chiefly ifi the hands 
and muscles of the back. Cont.^medicam. 

Half-past Five a.m. One evacuation of same 
character; pulse 105, fuller; skin not so cold, 
except face ; cramps not so frequent or severe ; 
no urine ; thinks himself better. ConU medicam. 
at intervals of half an hour. 

Nine. Cramps ^nuch diminished; one stool. 
Cont. 

One r.M. Pulse 100 ; temperature of the 
body increasing ; one stool, same as before ; no 
vomiting ; cramm much less both in intenBity 
and frequency. To have a tablespoonful of beef- 
tea every half hour. Cont. medicam. 

Throe. Continues nearly free from cramps; 
one stool, with some bilious matter ; about a tea- 
cupfuU of urine ; pulse 88. 

Fight. Has had very few cramps; thirst much 
diminished, eyes look clear and bright, and feels 
better. Omit, medicam. Cont. beef-tea. 

Ten. Continuing to improve. 

26. No cramp since eight o'clock last nighl ; 
Ble]^ well ; pulse 72 ; tongue clean ; jio tender- 
ness on pressure in abdomen; a little appetite. 

Since four a.k., tluee or four stools with a 
good deal of bilious and some feoule]#unatter,»| 
atill fetid 4 eight ounooi of urine passed through 
the night. 

^ Evening. Pulse 84, fuller f'akin warm ; weight 
m head; four stooll, dark-coloured and fetid, 
with some white shreds ; flatulenqe, causing 
nausea ; thirst ; month 4ry ; passed urine twice. 
Chamomilla^ thM attenuation. 

27. Mueh better; one watery stool; passing 
uime fre» t some appetite. 

Evenind Fr^uent sod ineflbotcuU ettempti 


to relieve bowels through the day. Nux vomica, 
third attenuation. 

28. Slept well; one natural stool; appetite 
increasing. 

Evening. Has been up during the day, and 
feels wells. 

29. Continuing well. 

31. Continues wOll, and resumed his work 

this morning. 

Drs. Russell and Sutherland watched the pro- 
gress of this case, and were fully convinced that 
it was one of true Asiatic cholera. 


PROGRESS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 

• ACADEMy OF SCIENCES. 

Meeting of Aug, 7 ; M. PoVillkt in the Chair. 

Method op Detbotinq Mineral Poisons in 
Ohoanic Matter. — M. Abreu, a Brazilian phy- 
sician, communicated to the academy, through 
M. Pelouze, a method of analytical research ap- 
plicable to the detection of mineral poisons con- 
tained in organic matter. By this method arse- 
nic, antimony, mercury, copper, lead, tin, zinc, 
and silver could bo readily recognised. The 
plan consisted in the carbonization of organic 
matter by muriatic acid and heat, and its sub- 
sequent decomposition by the addition of chlo- 
rate of potass. The fluids thus dismirdcned of 
th (5 organic siibstancos and colouring matter, 
which interfered with the various reactions by 
which the presence of mineral poisons was 
usually ascertained, could then be treated by 
hydro-sulphuric acid and other reagents. 

ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. 

Meeting of Aug, 8 ; M. Hover Collard in the 
Chair. 

GUNSHOT W'OUNDS — (ADJOURNED DEBATI’.). 

After a long communication on this subject 
from M. Bnudens (which we will forward to the 
Medical Timik at an early opportunity), 

M. Malgaigne observed that the point to- 
wards which it was more especially his desire to 
call the attention of the academy was^e treat- 
ment of fractures of the femur by war projectiles. 
It was a generally received opinion, more par- 
ticularly promulgated by military surgeons, that 
such fractures required amputation. This was 
the practice of Ravaton, one of our great mili- 
tary authorities ; J.arrey, less exclusive than his 
predecessor, thought the extremity might be 
still preserved when the shot had only occasioned 
a simple fracture of the lower fourth or even 
third of the femur ; but that all fractures oc- 
currjrc higher, in consequence of a gunshot 
wounif, absolutely required amputation. M. 
Malgaigne then recalled the opinion of Ribes, 
who inclined towards considering all injuries of 
the femur, occasioned by musket balls, as cases 
of amputation. M. Malgaigne himself had 
adopted at one time this mode of thinking, and 
had applied it upon a field of battle ; but the re- 
sults w'cre most unsatisfactory, and in the Polish 
campaign ht had lost all the cases of amputation 
performed upon the thigh after gunshot wounds. 
On his return to France, M. Malgaigne had 
ehdeavoured to explain to himself this frightful 
mortality ; and, on reading over the memoirs of 
M. Ribes, he was struck with an import|mt fact, 
which tiiat author honestly acknowleaged : — 

“ Out of 4000 invalided soldiers," said M. Ribes, 

“ he had not found a single case of injury of the 
femur by shot. TJiis was a proif, in his opinion, 
that all the men who fiad suffered from such 
wounds had died." But, on the other hand, 
amongst these 4000 oases, M. Ribes had not 
found a single case of amputation of the thigh — 
a fact whi^ proved to M. Malgaigne that all 
these operations had been fats^, and that ampu- 
tation did not afford more chances of preserving 
the lives of the wounded than the opposite 
practice. 

On inquiring furfher into the detaOi of the 
question. M. Malgai^e had arrived at this ocm^ 
oliiBion. that Ihe fame doubta might with jostioe 


be applied to all amputations performed in the 
treatment of injuries by war priBoctiles. 

The question of immediate amputation might 
be said to be one of the most important points of 
modern surgery. In the ancient Academy of 
Surgery it was the object of a long debate ; and 
Boucher had said that twd-thirds of the ciaes 
of amputation terminated fatally. 

After Fontenoy, out of 300 oases, Faure as- 
serted that only 30 or 40 were cured. 

Bilguez states that, during the seven years* 
war, scarciidly one or two cases had been saved 
out of numberless operations. 

On the other hand, M. Malgaigne would lay 
befor the academy more recent stgtisti^s of a very 
different tendency. 

Fercoq said that, of 00 primary amputations, 
only 2 cases did not recover, i, c., one out of 30, 

Porcy,was not quite so fortunate ; of 92 ampu- 
tations of the leg, thigh, and arm, 6 cases died, 
i. e., 1 out of 16. ^ 

Guthrie, at New Orleans, performed 46 im- 
mediate amputations, 7 cases tes minated fatally — 
1 out of 7 ; at the battle of Toulouse, 47 amputa- 
tions, 9 deatliH— 1 out of 6. 

ITio filngUsh forces during the Sp^Lsh war 
presented 291 amputations, 21 deaths— 1 out 
of8. , 

Del Signore, at Navarino, 31 amputations — 

1 death. 

The English surgeons at Aboukir iind Cam- 
fordomer reported 30 amputations; all were suc- 
cessful. 

Larrey, on the 27th and 29th Brumnire, 13 am- 
putations — 2 deaths. 

M. Malgaigne had further drawn up a list of 
the amputations performed in the hospitals of 
Paris, for traumatic lesions, during a period of 
ten years — from 1830 to 1846. These statistics 
were instructive. 105 amputations had been 
performed ujion men, and 17 uponwomem The 
mortality had been 107 for the former, nna 10 for 
the latter. IIow wire these amputations sub- 


dividod ? 

The following 

was 

their classiflea- 

tion for th(' 

• men : — 



'J’high, 

44 amDUtatinns, 

34 deaths, over .3-4 

JH out, 

07 .. 

42 

. . near 2-3 

8 .. 

6 

.. over 1-2 

Shoulder, 

7 .. 

7 


Arm, 

29 .. 

17 

.. nearly 2*. 3 


Forcarm 10 .. .. 2 .. ,, 1-6 

Thus, in Paris, in the best hospitals, under the 
care of the first surgeons in the world, the 
average mortality of primary amputations was 
equal to two-thirds of the cases. 

These were ccrtailily unexpected results, and 
must, doubtless, cast some doubts upon the 
numerous successes wliich had been previously 
enumerated. 

Circumscribing the question to narrow limits, 
i. e., to the results of amputation in fractures of 
the thigh or leg, M. Malgaigne could bring 
forward an equally important document. In 
1830, Dupuytren had under his care 13 frac- 
tures of the thigh in which he did not operate ; 
5 cases cured, 7 died, another was operated at a 
later period, and proved fatal. 

fractures of the knee or leg, Dupuytren 
perform«4 5 primary amputations of the thigh, 
3 patients died ; 4 secondary amputations, 4 
deaths. 

For the other fractures of the leg, in which 
the same surgeon did not amputate, 14 were 
fractures of both bones, 8 died ; 2 of the tibia, 

1 death ; 2 of the fibula, 1 death. He performed 
two primary amputations of the leg : both coses 
terminated fatally. • • 

Such were (contintied M. Malgaigne) the 
precise document existing in science ; they 
tended to prove that the opinion of military 
lurgeons relative to the advantageous results of 
primary amputations did not rest upon a very 
solid basis. ' 

The following general conclusion might ba 
adopted, viz., that, in attempting to preserve the 
limbs of the woui^ded, the surgeon did not cause 
them to incur any g^ter risks than if ampu- 
tation was performed. 

All these oonsiderations had greatly modified 
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M. Malgaiene’fi omnion*) on the iBubject, and had 
changed ha praetTec in bitnilar ca^eH. 

The events of J.uue had furnibhed him^with a 
melancholy occadbn of verifying again the cor- 
Teetness of his newlv adopted views ; and this 
led him to expose before the academy the resulte 
ha Hhd obtained at thi llopitol Saint Louis, in a 
service where on enormous number of wounded 
had been admitted. 

He would acknowledge at once that in some 
wounds all debate about the propriety of ampu> 
tation should be sot aside ; thus in gunshot 
wounds of the hip or knee jointe the operation 
was evidently unavoidable. Tkese '^cases ex- 
cluded, thedbllorving had been the result of the 
fractures in whiph M. Malgaigne had,, refrained 
from amputation \ — 

6 frantures of) 2 doing ) ^ 
th. } ter, W.U | * 

l»«OT«.d| Sd.»th. 

2 fractures of\ 1 doing | 
the metaoarp. j very well | 


1 death 


27 15 11 i Bee. amp. 

ill piTll. 

M. Malgaigne had performed only one pvinuiry 
amputation, which Ik* w'as almost ashamed to 
acknowledge after the rnorgotic ro]aoh:itioii of 
which it had been the object from At. Jtoux -uii 
amputation of th(J elbow. It jnight he pleaded 
in extenuation that the patient liad rccovt’rcd. 
M* Malgaigne would ackno\vled;ie he did not 
. understand M. Jtoux’s motives for proscribing 
this operation. 

Thus® out of 17 fractures of tlic thigh nnd leg 
trend'd W'ith4|ut operation, 8 cures had been 
obtained. Dupuytren, out of 81, had obtained 
13 recoveries. M. Malgaignc’s results were, 
therefore, more satisfactory than those of AI. 
Boucher, who considen'd that primary opera- 
tions Racrifleed the lives of two-thirds of the 
patients. 

AI. Gosselin, I)r. Malgaigne’s colleague at 
Saint Louis, bad aUo abstaiiual from operations. 
The following were his results : — 

8 frscturPB of ) 1 ghca ) 

the thijfh . . . . J hope ) " 

tho tihio- i ^ death 

tareal joint ) 

8 fractures of 


A document, w'hich unfortunately had never 
been published, and which had beiui prepared by 
the orders of the administmiion of hospitals, w'as 
most peremptory in this respect. It was the 
statistical account of the mortality amongst the 
wounded admitted in 1814 into tho hospitals of 
Paris. In these tables French, Prussian, Aus- 
trian, and Kussian slibjpctB ^had been entered, 
together with a Btatemcnt of the mode of treat- 
ment. All except- the liussians were submitted 
to a severe regimen. The mild cases amongst 
the latter received what was called a portion of 
food; others received the half portion, and this 
half allowance consisted of — 

Bread . . . . lib. 

Meat . . . . Jib. 

Vegetables i^b. 

Wine V ^ •• 12oz* 

Brandy . . 12oz. 

Those figures might naturally astonish the 
meeting ; but the tables of mortality would 
still further surprise tho academy. The mor- 
tality W'as — 

For French soldiers 1 out of 7 
— Prussian — 1 — 9 

— Austrian — 1 — 11 

— Hussian — 1 - 

T)ies(; were eloquent ciphers : they had been 
iiisiifiieicut to convert AI. Malgaigne, who, it was 
true, (lid notvMllow brandy to liis patients, but a 
reasonable amount of wine. 

^ D. AI‘Cautiiy, D.AI.r. 
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the shoulder . 
9 fracturea of 

the arm 

8 fraciurpR of 
the elbow .... 
6 fracturpH ul 
tho forearm . . 
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2 ditto 
2 ditto 


1 uncertain 
8 well 


r 


!<CC. 1 

ainput. j 


U doatho 


Iti rafipe of succuhh. 

The difference of tlu‘ mortality amongst the 
insurgents and soldiers had been as fplluws : — 
Out of 17 fractures of thigh and leg — 

'4 deaths, i ^ recovery (fract. # 


/I ampiit. 
t cured. 


6 in.urs.i>t.. \i de.th, { ‘ 

12 aoldicre •• deaths 1 7 doing u ell 

This considerable mortality amongst the in- 
surgents depended in some measure, of course, 
upon tho moral depressipn consequcj^t upon their 
defeat, hut also upon the interrogations which 
those unfoi^.unatc men were submitted to with- 
out the authorization of |he surgeons to whose 
care they were confided. 

These satisfactory results were due (said M. 
Malgaigne) to various causes, amongst which it 
was ordy fair to place the special treutment 
employed. He avoided, os much as possible, all 
B^arificntioiiB and incisions, employed only the 
simplest dressings, nnd gave food to tho patients 
as soon aa any appetite was present. With re- 
gard to venesection, he scarcely ever employed 
It ; being a pupil of Brouf jais, he formerly re- 
oommended thb practice, but hed boon dotted 
from its use by the £atftl effects he had witnessed. 


REVIEWS. 

Henenl Advances in the Phtjstolojy of Motion, /hr 
Senses, Generation^ and Development, By Wm^ 
Baly, AI.13., F.ll.S., &c. ; and Wm. Sex\- 
iioi:-v. KiiMvEs, M.D. Ihdng a Siqiplcmtiit 
to the Second Volume of " Muller’s JClenieiits 
ot Physiology.” London : 'J’aylor and Walton, j 
Pppev Oower-strert. lSt8. Pp. 132. ' 

The aiitliors of the work before ua state that, 
ill coiiMe(|uence of the second volurne of “ Mid- 
ler’s Physiology ” being reprinted with only a 
few verbal altera’ions, it was d(‘tenninod affcer a 
certain fSipse of time that it should be followed 
by a supi)iement containiiii^atcT information on 
the jdjysiology o)' iiioliiin and of the senses, of 
gener.iiion, and development, 'i’hc authors ap- 
pi^ar to have devoted themsedvea to their work 
with zeal, and the different subjects which form 
the supplement have (ividtntly been Avidl studied. 

Ill the opening section on ciliary motion wc 
are told that some additional information has 
been obtained ivitli regard to the parts occupied 
by ciliary epithelium in the liuman subject, and 
in mammalia generally, * 

“ It is found, for example, that this vavii'ty of 
epithelium (the ciliary), besides lining the in- 
terior of the nasal cavity, and of the frontal 
and maxillary sinusc'^ communicating with this 
cavity, is continued up the lachrymal canal into 
the lachrymal sac, and is also sjjread over the 
mucous surlacc of both eyelids, but not over the 
conjunctiva covering the eye itself. F»om the 
posterior part of the nasal cavity the* ciliary epi- 
thelium passes to the upper part of the pharynx, 
whie]^ it lines to about opposite the lower border 
of the atlas ; it is also spread over the posterior 
surface of the root of the soft jialate, and laterally 
it is eoBtinued to the orifice of the Eustachian 
tube, up which canal it extends into the ervity 
of the tympanum. 

“ It was until rccentljr believed that the ciliary 
motion is entirely^ wanting in the urinary appa- 
ratus of the vertcbratu. But it has been found 
by Mr. Bowman, that in frogs a layer of ciliary 
epithelium lines the urinary tubules just at their 
junction with the Malpighian capsules. No trace 
of cilia has yet been found in any part of the 
urinary apparatus bf -mammalia. M. Rossignol 
finds that tho ciliary epithelium, along tho 
mucous lining of the respiratory ^esages, ceases 
at the vesicular structure of tho iiiug, its place 
in the vesicles themselves being occupied by 
simple pavement opitbeliuzc, composed of 
roundish or oval cells. 


Eckcr has discovered ciliary epithelium in 
the semi" circular canals of the internal oar 
of Fetromyzori marinus (sea lamprey). The 
cells were of different forms, oval, roundish, 
flask -shaped) ojrtd angular, with ‘nuclei and 
granular contents. None of tho cells possessed 
more than one cilium. The movements of 
the cilia were principally of a lashing, faiv 
ning kind. This is tho first example of a ciliary 
structure being found in any other part of,the 
auditory apparatus of a vertebrate animal than 
the Eustachian tube."' r. 

The section on “ Muscular and the Allied 
Motions*’ is well worthy a careful perusal^ as 
well as the remarks on ** the senses generally.** 
From the section on tho Physiologv of Ge- 
neration ” we extract the following remarks on 
“menstruation,** which contain some of the 
most recent physiological opinions in refifrenco 
to this important function in tho female 
economy : — 

“ What is the nature and purpose of the funn» 
tion of This question has refer- 

ence chiefly to the theoretical views deduced 
from the facts detailed in the preceding pages, 
BiseUoff and the other physiologists, who believe 
that ova arc normally expelled from the ovary at 
tlm pf'riods of lieat in animals, and of meiistnia- 
tiou in the human female, regard those two 
states, heat and meiistruatioii, as perfectly ana- 
logous. Th(' essential (’haraclcr of both, according 
to their view, is the luatviration aild extrusion of 
ovu. In both there is a state of active congestion 
of ilin sexual organs, sympathizing with the 
oViiTH’s uUtlie time of thej highest degi-ee of deve- 
lopment of the Graafianffojlicdes ; and menstrua- 
tion is only the crisis oLthis state of congestion. 

“Tiiis theory is principally based, first on the 
long-admitted fact that the changes whtcli /ake 
plac’c in the fomah‘ systcjrn at the tiiiii' of puberty, 
and the periodic recurrence of inenstniiition from 
that epoch to tlu' end of the fruittul period of 
woman’s life, ar(' dependent on tho*preHcftcc* and 
healthy condition of the ovaries ; secondly, on 
the fact, w'hich has also long been knowm, that 
at e\ery period of menstruation, as at every 
period of heat in femah* animals, a vascular tur- 
gescence '('f the ovaries takes idiice ; and thii-dly, 
oil <9ioi more recently alleged fact, that at the 
period 'of menstruation in women, as well as at 
the time 3iBif iVcut in animals, ova an* normally 
extruded from the ovaries. • 

" The two main arguments used by those phy- 
siologists wfib lyivc denied the existence of an 
analogy between heit and monstruation, arc' that 
the heat is characterized by an excited state of 
s(3xual desire in tho female, and by tlu* occurrence 
of coitus at that time exclusively, while the 
nieustrualiitg Avomaii has no strong feeling of 
sexual desire, and is repulsivc^^lo the male sex ; 
and that a tru(3 menstrual discharge of bloody 
fluid is not observed in animals. 

, “ In answer to the first of these arcumeuts, 
Blsclioir says, that ‘ no such essential difference 
belw(3cii the conditions of heat and menstruation 
exists. L'he female (juadruped at the commciic^ 
merit of the state of heat appears to bo in a state 
of general suticring,< and will not admit the 
caresses tlf the male ; it does not seek the coitus 
until this first stage of th(} heat is passed. The 
human female, on tho other hand, at the time of 
the cessation of menstruation, feels herself un- 
usually well, and is more ^han ordinarily dl** 
p(V«cd for sexual connection. Bo that there is in 
this respect a most conmlete accordance betwjp^ 
thp two functions.’ M. Bischoff might 
added, that the less marked, development of 1^0 
sexual fooling in woman at tho periods of ipen- 
Atruatibdf than in female quadrupeds at ths 
periods of heat, corresponds with a fuifdamentsii' 
mark of distinction Ijotween man and the bruto. 
In animals it is natural that |ho instinct inducine 
the act of coitus should bo strongly developaS 
at the timos'when that act may have for its resuB 
th(3 fecundation of ova,* and that the instiu^ 
should not exist at other times^hen no 
prepared for fecundation. . In wbrntfi 
strong development of the sextial 
aptitude for eejciud mteroonne^ 
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particular times, would have been in contra- 
diction to the freedom of will and Rolf-commaiul 
which characterizes the huriian species. 

“ With regard to the avgumcht founded on the 
hemorrhagic rlaturo of the menslIipaU discharge 
in women, Eaciborski remarks that this dis- 
charge is not the essential phenomenon of meii- 
struatioi^-thttt women have become pregnant 
who haefnever menstruated ; that, although the 
discharge attending the heat in quadrupeds is in 
most cases simply mucous, yc^ in many of 
it is occasionally bloody, and in some, nearest to 
man, consists chiefly of blood ; and, on the other 
hand, that although the menstrual discharge in 
women is essentially bloody, yet at the coiii- 
mencvment and end of menstruation, the blood 
is mixed #ith nn increased flow of mucus, and 
with epithelium thrown ofl’ from the mucous 
Burfaces of the sexual passages. 

“ Assuming, now, that the theory of the dis- 
charge of ova periodically at the 'times of rn(*n- 
struation, and exclusively at those times, is 
correct, as it certainly is highly probable, the 
question next presents itself, —how long after 
the extrusion of the ovum from the (»vary, or 
how long after the cessation of the menstrual 
discharge, is fecundation po^bibh'^ The passage 
of the ovum from the ovary to lh(' uterus tx-eu- 
pics, M. Bif?chofF suy.-,, three days in the rablnt, 
and four or iive days ir) ruininaots, and, rliereloic, 
probably eight or ten dajs Jn the lunii iu leuiale. 
M. Hisehoft’ believes tluit tin- ovum es( Mp(M ijotu 
the (jrraaliun follicle at tlio^tijiio wiieii tlu- men- 
strual disehtuge is iihoiii to cease, and lie is ol 
<)]>inion, that, in order to he fe,cuod itf iU it must 
he acted on by the stuiK^n *\vhih' it is m tlie f'al- 
lopian tube, fhoin these data, then, he mb rs 
that sexual connection, to be Iniiiful, nnist take 
place, within eight or twelve days from the ces- 
sation of the menstrual discharge. Racihorski 
thinks the time more limited. Out of sixteen 
women who gave him such inlonuatiouas enabled 
him to tfeterniiue the time of fecundation, there 
was only oiio in whom this oceurvi'd so lnt(’ as 
ten days uff(‘r tlic cessation ol the* inenstrnal 
flux ; and in this one the imufses had been .snd- 
d<*nly arrested several days before their usual 
time of cessation, so that the cNtrusior.. ol the 
ovum, M. Racibfijski lliinks, did not take»j)0re 
tdl about two days ]nioi t'> tlie net tjf sexual 
intenjourse, to which T owed its fecundation •[ 
M. itaeiborski L'daies sevcial easv s vvhu li seem 
to show that impT »‘gu itiou may i esi ll from 
sexual coiius taking pi lee one or tv^o >lays beJore 
the period of menstniation/ In oik' uf these 
casf'N the inenscs did, not appear at all ; in three 
others they continued an unusnally short time.” 

'riio work is a valuable addition to Muller's 
Physiology,” which ought to be foitnd in no 
library without its^“ HUi>plcment." 
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THE UPTON POOR-LAW CUIAKDIANS 
AND THEIR MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Tub Upton poor-law guardians have at length 
achieved a triumph over their late mediep,! 
ofEc^rs, who, rather than accept a degrading re- 
muneration for their professional servlceB to the 
flick poorf resigned their appointments. This 
victory, like that which Pyrrhus gained, over 
the RomaiBB, is tantamount to a defeat, and wc 
heartily congratulate the five medical gentlemen 
who fought the battl^upon the result. We feel 
convinced that, before they entered upon the 
warfare, they counted costs, and that their 
prihoipal regret arise from a consideration of 
the meahfll by Whicih they were beaten, rather 
than from wkB Iqmi thejr have suatained* 

It la ourfcpiidoii that the Upton aurgeons haifp 


adopted one of tho best means of settling upon a 
permanent and beiieticiul foundation the question 
of ))Oor-law medical relief, now that the “ Con- 
vention ” his enliglirem'd tlie Covermnent and 
the public upon the injustice whicli is constantly 
perpetrated towards the mgdical olflcrrs of 
unions. It will not do for*thoin at the present 
moment to sir down waiting for Providence 
to int(‘rfero in their behalf,’ but they must 
employ their own energies and resources as 
the nuMiiis whiidi can alone emancipate them 
from their present diftieulties. “ 'J'ho gods 
help those who help themselves” must still be 
the motto of surgeons who seek to obtain a re- 
form pf the present ^ystem of x>oor-law medical 
relief; and a course of dfnduct indicative of 
faith in this doctrine W'ill convt‘y to tin* pojiular 
mind an intimation of that unchangeable resolu- 
tion which will ultimately accomplish the greatest 
enterprise. 

It is evident from tho contest at Upton that 
“guardians “ will not bo able much longer to 
tame inti,) submission tlicir refractory medi- 
cal oflicets. Time was when an advertise- 
ment annouiieing that a surgeon w’as w'linted 
for a jinrish wouhl iijodnee hosts, of a 2 )p]i- 
cants’. Tlie hnard-rooni tihU ^ “ gtoaned ” 
ip.ider the weiglit of diploin.is ^n<l I't'rtiHcaLes, 
and the woriljy parish fillieials (onifi thi'ii pick 
and thno.se tlieir man who was “ in dcj parisli 
work loi jiarish pay." The Upton “ wise men”, 
have tru'd the expenrnent and signally failed, 
tlumgh they have iiiunagcd to get tw'o medical 
men in their locality to occupy the places of the 
five surgeons who resigned. We feel proud 
of thL impi’oved state ol feeling in the mem- 
bers of our inofession. Out of IS, 000 ge- 
I neral practitioners — and td’ course amongst 
tlicm there are many wlio art* seeking ojipor- 
tunities to settle down in koitu: locality with the 
ho])L' of getting praelict' — not one could be found 
at 11 distanee lioin I who w'ould become the 
tool of a hn.iifl of guardi. ms anxious to periictuate 
4 i svstt ni iruught wiih evils tn tht‘ profession and 
the pnoi. A(h'ertiseinenf-> w't'ii' issued in the 
]>apers, all to no pmjiost'; litglnviiys nntl byw'ay.s 
were scunred t<) gel, if [inssible, eandul.ites lor the 
imiJoitanr posts. None would volunteei, and 
the important old of August ilireattnied to arrive 
with a MTieath of laurels for tlie rebellious pa- 
rochftd doctors. 

A fortnight previously tlie guardians had cal- 
culated on an easy victory ; lor wlicn tlie as- 
sistant poor-law' commissioner was present at 
the meeting of July ‘20, and asked the hoard 
whellier fresh ollieers of erpial professional 
standing and resiieetability with those whose re- 
signations had been tendered could he procured, 
an unhesitating aflirrnative was given in reply. 

Hut what happened on tho appointed day ? 
Alas ! the jioor guardians, chap-fallen and r<?ally 
beaten, received two tenders, and a gentleman 
was placed in nomination who had madei«no ap- 
lilicatton, cither personal or written. We sin- 
cerely hepe that Mr. Sheward will come forward 
and disavow any participation in this affair, and, 
should his name have been used without his 
authority, to make known to his professional 
brethren tho fact, (a) 

The gontlomen whose ambition prompted thorn 
to accept tho various offices tinder the generous 
Upton guardians, were a Mr. xlenry Brunning 
Marsh an^ a Mr. John Nelson Thomas, who 

(a) Sinoo writing tbe above, Mr. Sheward has I 
stated that it was without hie knowledge ^t hie 
name was used. ^ 
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were to bo assisted by ono T^r. Wm. Corner 
West : all residing in tho immediate neighbour- 
hood. * j 

Messrs. Marsh and Thomas, it appears, had 
tasted the sweets of office prior to their election 
on the ;frd of August ; and whether they had been 
superseded by any of the gentlemen who sent in 
their resignations because they found their sa- 
laries inadequate to remunerato them wo are 
unable to say. 

We should have thought, from what had 
already taken place, that Messrs. Marsh and 
'rhomas would have been very uHwilltng to have 
allowed the guardians once VHOTC to exercise 
authority over them after they had dispensed 
with thqir services on former occasions. Of 
course this will again he done when the interests 
of the parish, real or supposed, required it, •r if 
tlie jjoor-law commissioners should not think 
proper to ratify the appointments. 

But the conduct of Mr. West npyiears to us 
singularly strange. After sympathizing with the 
cx-modical oflieers, signing tlieir roitolutions, 
and oxp#essiug his warmest eone.urreiicc in 
their ohjecls, that he sliouhl he found npjia- 
reiitly abetting the guardians in their eflorts to 
koe]i down medical sahirics is a miitler which 
requires, for the integrity of his honour, an im- 
mediate explanation. 

Now, the qur.stiou which concerns the public, 
and which tho jioor-law commissioners are 
hound to examine, is, — have tlie guardians, 
ill resisting the claims of medical officer.^ of 
unimpc’achablc character and skill, been anxious 
to iiromoto tho best interests of tho sick 
poor? It is a question which ^es not re- 
late simiily to pounds, sliillings, and pence, 
but to the interests of suffering humanity. As 
the districts aie extensive over which tho poor- 
I law surgeons have to travel, it is necessary that* 
each should be furnished wuth a horse; as many 
eases of sirlyiess Avill undoubtedly occur, it is 
right that caeli medical olliccr should have a 
well -furnished disiiensary. If cither of these 
things bo wanting to either of the surgeons, then 
must he be ineapaeitated to cflieicntly perform 
the duties he undertaki's. 

'The question of m?;dic'al remuneration is only 
of importanre to the iniblic as it stands in rela- 
tion to the interests of tho poor. An ill-paid 
parochial surgeon must be unjust either to him- 
self or others. If he eflicieiitly discharges his 
duties, himsedf is the sufferer; if he neglects them, 
tho poor. To refuse a fair sum for medical at- 
tendance upon paupers is nothing less than 
ofUcially sanctioning their neglect, and, where 
death is tlie couBcquencc, the guardians ought to 
bear the blafho as well as the surgeon. 

Xlie late Upton jiGor-law medical men have, we 
arc happy to say, been generally supported by the 
profession. This was duo to them for their mag- 
nanimous conduct. We regret that in their own 

f ieighbourhood any persons could bo found to 
ccopt the offers of guardians whose only object 
is to pay as little as possible for professional ser- 
vices. We do not think, however, ttie ofyitest 
terminated, and wo ydt hope that the guardians • 
and their friends will be thoroughly boaten. 


* Al^POINTMENTS AT UNIVERSTTY 
COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 

Recent ocourrenoes at University College Hoe* 
pital show that ^his institution, which m h 
medical school bade|^ to rival any 
establiiUunent in the kingdom, ia t6 bn 

•aoifloed to a petty spirit of ambitloiii falkigiit 
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manifested by one or two of its professors. We 
made known lonf; since tho successful manoouTro 
by wldliib the professor of physiology seeured to 
himself an annuel income of large amount, irre- 
■peotiTe of the success of his class. We also 
ihowed the profession the method hy which one 
proTessor endeavoured to compel another to resign 
his chair after seventeen years' services. Those 
mancBuvres have been successful. Mr. Quain 
now holds two chairs ! I That this gentleman 
abowed his ambition none ncod complain ; but 
why must he take the moans he of satis- 
fying it ? ^ The usual course when a senior 
vacancy occurs in an hospital is for the next 
surgeon to fill the office, the senior assistant to 
be elected, and a junior assistant surgeon elected. | 
Why was not this course pursued at Xiniveraity 
College? Why did not Mr. Quain resist the 
insifit offered him by placing a gentleman over 
his head ? Why ^as the post of senior surgeon 
to so important nn hospital sent bogging— 
actually thrust on a gentleman who would not 
offer hii^self ? The profession looks ^ to Mr. 
Quain fot a reply. How, again, is Mr. Quain to 
fulfil the onerous duties of anatomical 'professor 
and professor of clinical surgery ? Much mystery 
has been kept up respecting the appointments at 
University College — indeed, even now wc believe 
they have not been publicly announced. Onlj'' 
(Ine assistant was advertised for, but we nnder- 
■tand that two have been elected. One of these 
is a gentleman in general practice, who never, to 
the best of our belief, held any of the subordinate 
appointments in the hospital, not even that of 
draser. Tliis gentleman, it is wxdl known, is 
the private medical attendant of Mr. Atkinson, 
who, as clf^ or superintendent, or some such 
officer, holds paramoimt sway in the college ; and, 
moreover, this assistant surgeon is well known to 
^ve assisted in preparing for the press what has 
appeared of “ Quain and Sharpey's Anatomy." 
Now, we maintain that these things call for in- 
quiry ; that it would be wxll for the electors in 
^ese cases to be known as well as the elected ; 
and that it behoves the proprietors, if they would 
gave a fine institution from juin, to bestir thom- 
aelves actively and at once, for the good of the 
institution. , 


IS HEMLOCK A POISON? 

Wb have received several communications in 
reference to a trial which has recently taken 
place at Ipswich. A woman of the name of 
Bowyer was charged with the wilful murder of 
her illegitimaic child at Haverhill, by adminis- 
tering a decoction of hemlock. 

It appears the woman lived in a stale of con- 
cubinage with a man named Glasscock, and, the 
child being in her way, she resolved, if possible, 
to get rid of it. From the statement of the wit- 
nesses, as well as the confession of the accused, 
it appears she boiled tho leaves of hemlock for^ 
about ten minutes, and then administered the 
decoction to the child. Within an hour aftef^ 
wards it died with the symptoms produced by a 
narootico-jrritant poison*. 

The parish surgeon g(^ve a certificate of cause 
of dea^, ** diarrhma," but, in consequence of 
rumours that the child wasr poisoned, he made a 
po8t~mortem examination. A coroner’s inquest 
afterwards was held, and other surgeons examined 
Aebody, but could find nothing satisfactorily to 
account for death. The stomach was enclosed 
in a bladder and sent ujf to Mr. Alfred Taylor, 
of Guy's Hospital. Its counts, however, having 
been thrown^gway, no traces of poison could be 
detected, and the jury, from tho medioal eyidencei 
acquitted the woman. 


There are a few circumstances connected with 
this, case which show how careful medical prac- 
titioners should be in conducting post-mortem 
examinations, and in giving evidence in courts 
of justice. • ^ 

Mr, Martin, the surgeon who first examined 
the body, docs not^appear to have employed all 
that core which was necessary in a suspicious 
case, — the contents of the stomach not having 
been secured, and little being, therefore, left for 
future examination. The surgeon, we are aware, 
has often great difficulties to encounter in detect- 
ing the real cause of death ; but this should 
make him the more careful in prosecuting his 
examinations, in order that the ends of justice 
may not be frustratcgl and Bcience brought into 
contempt. 

In the case before us, if we are to believe the 
woman’s own confession, she administered hem- 
lock to the child, and within an hour after it ex- 
pired. I’he chemical examination failed to detect 
any traces of the poison. Mr. Taylor said that 
he found no traces of leaf, or root, or stalk, or 
anything of the kind. In answer to #que8tioii 
by the judge, this witness said that if, two days 
alter deatli, a careful examination was made and 
no trace of jfio^on found, he should conclude that 
poison had not Ijpeu administered. In this case 
the woman acknowledges she gave the poison, 
and yet no marks are left behind. 

Mr. Martin, in his evidence, stated very pro- 
perly that oftentimes it is difficult to dis- 
cover a vegetable poison, and ^tben made a most 
extraordinary awertiori, that “ he did not believe 
there is a medical man living that ever saw a 
death by hemlock." This witness also stated 
that lie had seen a gentleman the night pre- 
viously who told him that he knew of persons 
who had eaten hemlock-leaves between bread 
and butter. The 'witness also said he adminis- 
tered two table- spoonfuls of a strong decoction of 
hemlock to a rabbit two months old, and when 
he expected to find it dead^lt was jumping about 
as lively as ever. 

Those persons who had eatenheifllock with bread 
and butter must certainly have had very singular 
tastes to relish it, and very singular stomachs to 
resist its influence. We are aware that respect- 
ing the qualities of the root very discordant 
sentiments prevail, some considering it highly 
poisonous, w'hilc others maintain that it m/iy be 
eaten with impunity'. These vtwio^s opinions 
may have arisen from the plant having been 
gathered at diflerent seasons of the year, as it is 
well known that some roots?, highly poisonous at 
one time of the year, are perfectly inert at another. 
These efi'ccts, therefore, are regulated hy the time 
of flowering, and depend on other processes in the 
growth of the plant which Nature fs producing. 
We never knew, however, that the leaves of the 
conkim macrilatum wore devoid of poisonous 
qualities at any period of their growth. 

ThiS)^ case should teach us how very carefully 
post-mortem examinations should be cond,uctod, 
and chemical amalysos made, in cases where there 
is the least suspicion of death havingheen brought 
about in an unfair way. The evidence appears 
complete on this woman’s guilt till the pro- 
fessional witnesses arc called, and through their 
statements the jury is led to doubt and, in con- 
sequence, to acquit the prisoner. We do not 
regret that her lifii was spared ; but we do regret 
that anything should have oscurred to lead 
vulgar minds to suppose that hemlock is con- 
sidered by scientific men cu not poisonous; or, if 
it should produce death, that it leaves no marks 
by which it can be discovered. If this opinion 


should extensively prevail, instead of arsenic 
being used so frequently to take away life, 
wo shall have hemlock the favourite poison, 
and thus tho profession generally will have 
amplo op^ortdSiities of studying the symptoms 
and post-mortem appearances which this plant 
produces when taken in doses sufficient to cause 
death. • 


ON THE ADMINISTRATION 
CHLOROFORM.* 


OP 


[To the Editor of the Medical Times.] 

Dsan Siu, — Your journal of last week contains 
the melancholy report of two more fatal case^rom 
the inhalation of chloroform. The di8^*e8Bing in- 
stance of death from the same cause which recently 
occurred in the nu^tropoUs must be fresh in the 
minds of your readers Now, I am desirous of draw- 
ing the .ittcntion of the profession to one fact, which 
I have not liillierto observed on record amidst the 
numerous cases which are constantly brought be- 
fore the eye of tho public. It is the following : that 
in all those cases wherein chloroform has been fol- 
lowed by serious results, digestion of some food has 
been, more or less, actively going on. The instance 
of the young woman at iNewcastle-on Tyne, and of 
another which has recently come under my own no- 
tice, together with die observation of several other 
reported cases, confirm me in the suspicion that 
very many of the alarming symptoms which follow 
the inhuhition of chloroform are the result of aup- 
pressed animation, analogous to the sudden action 
of digitalis, during a^period when activity of cir- 
culation, and conseouent Excitement of the whole 
system, "are espeoiaily called forth ; 1 allude, of 
course, to the importantrpqicess of digestion. 

1 do consider it a point of the utmost moment 
that the instances of vomiting, nausea, convulsions, 
&c., succeeding to the inhalation of chloroform 
should be especially noticed by your corrcsponaenls, 
and iiiBuch oases whether any food had been taken 
by the patient within a apace of four or six hours 
before the administration of this anrathetvc agent. 

1 remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

August 9. Geouoe Corpk. 


THE LATE UPTON POOR-LAW MEDICAL 
OFFICERS’ ADDRESS TO THE MEDICAL 
llROFESSION. 

Gentleman,— T lie thanks of the late medical 
officers of the Upton-on-Severn JJnion are duo to 
you, as a body, for the sympathy with which our 
address of^july 6 has been received by you, and 
the almost unffiokBd-for support and encourage- 
ment which have met us in all quarters, for the 
generous afid manly spirit 'with which our cause 
has been advocated by the medical journals, and 
for the courage and magnanimity with which tho 
profession, more especially in our own county, 
has put itself forw'ard to mnKc common cause 
with us. The general testimonial w'C have thus 
received shall incite to increased exertiem, to 
unflinching perseverance in a cause sanctioned 
by every principle of truth and equity - a cau^ 
to which we are happy to find all the inte^ 
genco of our own county rapidly giving in its 
adherence, and in which, though no longer per- 
8onairy"nnd pecuniarily interested, a sensa ox 
principle will impel us foYward to overthrow the 
bulwarks raised by vulgar cunning and oulous 
hypocrisy. Yet a little longer, let us hold to- 
gether, yet awhile, and this event mtut ooettf. 
No other result can seriously be contemplatM. 
ft now becomes our duty, as briefly as possl^^ 
consistently with making ourselves properlyw- 
derstood, to continue our narrative of the pro- 
ceedings in this union; and, although we art 
not enabled to state that our hopes and pre- 
dictions have been fulflllcd to tho very lotte]^ 
although wo have been met by treachery 
in our own camp^ although the search through 
the lanes and alleys of th^ profession 
been attended with more success than that of 
highways— we yet feel that we have ample rooin 
for congratulation on the hesdthy IT™ 
vading the profession in general ; uM 
any leas sanguine than ourselvni» oai nltnen» 
paititd suoocH vrill be deemed a fiiMit 
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peeled triumph. Of the facts which we have to 
fay before you some \^ill ©licit your approbation, 
others your regret ; some there are whicli, if they 
fail to raise your astonishment, will, we arc as- 
sured, excite your contempt and indignation. 
Had our propositions met at first with the fullest 
guccess, our general cause could^imt ^lave been 
put in the same glowing light, northo saiiie’cx- 
tensive moral results been obtained, as must now 
be inevitably the case. It will bo in your remem- 
brance lhat, at the meeting of the board of 
guardians on July 20, the districts of this 
union were altered and consolidated, reduced in 
number from seven to five, and that udveriise- 
ments were ifJ^ued to the profession for tenders. 
We briefly capitulate the names, extent, popula- 
tion, and salary of these districts. 


District No. Name, roijulatioii. Acres. Sal.iry. 

•l Upton .... 6312 .. IK, 020 .. jCK3 

2 .. Workhouse — .. — .. 20 

3 . . Eldersticld 3409 •. . 10,040 , . 70 

4 .. Kempspy.. 2203 .. 7,810 .. 40 

6 .. Powick ... Ii098 .. 5,130 .. 20 

The tenders for the districts were to be sent in 
to the board at their meeting on the 3rd of August, 
that being the day on which our resignations 
took eflbct. Wg also beg you to carry an your 
inindthatan assistant-cominibsioncr, Mr. Greaves, 
was present at the meeting on July 20, and that, 
to the best of our knowledge, the question was 
asked by him whether the board were of opinion 
they could procure fresh officers of equal profe-s- 
sionnl standing and respectability Avith tliuse 
whose resignations had been leiidercti ; that he 
was met by an unhesituting^uffirmative ; and that 
on this understanding the airaiigements of the 
board (tw’o of the districts, you observ,e, being 
over the legal acreage) received the provisw?ial 
fe.anction of the Pour-LiV Board. On the IJrd of 
August, then, two tenders (!) vverepresenU‘d tolhe 
board, — one for the first and second districts, the 
other for the third district. For the fourth iind 
fifth districts no tenders appeart'd, A gentleman 
named yheward was placed in noiiiiiiatioii lor 
the first |ind second districts ; but no aj)plication, 
personal or written, having been made by liim, 
we pe unw'illing to make him a third in so un- 
enviable a category ; we will rather prebume that 
he was nominated without his anthoniy, and, at 
any rate, give him tlu! heiiclil of tlic doub^ i^t- 
ing under the advice of our friends, and to. ^Be 
from our opponents the paltry excvise of our not 
tendering, we also bent in a joint U'lider on the 
bamc occasion. The following ih a copy ; and it 
will be observed' that W'e apiiortioncd ih(i salaries 
in exact accordance w'lth our provious^lffsolutions 
and application to the committee ; — 

“ 'J'o the Chairman and Board of Guardians of 


the Ujitoii-cfft-Severn Union. 

“ Gentlemen, — "Wc, the undersigned, beg to 
offer you our services, as medical offiwrs to this 
union, for the districts and at tlie salaries speci- 
fied below. 


“ We remain, gentlemen, your obedient eer 
vonts, 

“ H. S. TuASlIi JoSEl'lf Meahs, Chable 
Braddon, W. T. White, C. E. Prior 
“ 2. Workhouse, salary £35, 11. S. Trash. 

“ 5. Powick District, salary £27, J. Mears. 

“1. Upton District, sahiry £12U, C. Br. addon. 

“ 4. Kempsey District, salary £54, W. T.^T^hite 
“ 3. Eldersfield District, salary £90, C. E. Prior.’ 

Although several ex-officio guardians w'cre a 
the board prepared to support our tender, it wa 
laid aside and treated with contempt : the boari 
resolving, that as it was not in accordance wit] 
the terms of their advertisement, it could not bi 
cnteitained. The tenders of the two othe 

S artics were accepted. The tender of Mr. llenr^ 
^running Marsh, who offered himself for th' 
first and second districts, was accepted. Th( 
tender of John Nelson Thomas, who ten 
dered for the third dUtriot, was also accepted 
Ihe fourth distriot was, like^lrise, placed unde 
Mr. Marsh's charge (thus making an extent o 
26,000 acres tinder one person). The ^sare of th 
M ^ district was confided to th 

philanthropic Mj^ William Corner West,, wl 
volun^ed hi« lonrioM tfm to — '* 
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brethren, and to relieve the board from a diffi- 
culty which would otherwise have been insur- 
mountable. These appointments have not yi't 
received the sanction of the Poor-law Board; 
nor will they, under any circum.^tances, be 
sanctioned for more than hcelvc months. q''his 
we have from the Poor-law' Board itself. 

A.iidnow, gentlemen, a word a.s to “equal pro- 
fessional standing and re.sp^ctabilily." T’lie 
medical men who have just resigned their 
offices arc men of unblemished character— of 
unsullied reputation ; they liave discharged 
their several duties carefully, faithfully, con- 
scientiously, and can refer witli pride and satis- 
faction to the estimation in which they are held 
in their different localitieb, 'fhe ncwdy-clected 
officer of the first and second diblricta, and 
temporary holder of the fourth, Mr. Marsh, 
resigned a medical district in this union in tlic 
month of November, 1841, upon an investigation 
into an alleged charge of lu'glcct made against 
him, as to the deatli of a pauper, conducted by 
this board of guardians, in the presence of an 
assistant poor-law commissioner ; on tliat oc- 
casion the board decided that a case of gross 
neglect had been made out. lie was subse- 
quently elected, iii the autumn of 1818, to a 
small district in lliis union for a probationary 
term of mx months ! lie was re-elcctcd in May, 
1847, for another probutumunj term of twelve 
months!! at the expiration of wliich period lie 
was outvoted by the board, and another medical 
ofliecr appointed in his room !!! an’J yet the con- 
stant jnactieo in this union, for » period of years, 
has been to inaki' the appointments of medical 
officers ])ermiiiient. 

We leave you, gentlemen, to draw your ow'n 
inferences fiuin thc^o facts. And now for Mr. 
J. Nelson Thomas, the medicaloflicer of the third 
(Jistiii’t. Mr. Tlioiiias does not possess tlu' C\)l- 
Icgc diploma, eonbequently he is not dulv ffua- 
hfii'd us a poor-law iiKalical officer. Mr. Thomas, 
in the summer of 18 J 3, pereeived it to be to his 
advantugt' to resign liis appointment as a medical 
officer in tins union, in consi'quence of the occur- 
rence of ceitain unpleasant cnciiinstunoes wliich 
are recorded in the minute-book of the Upton 
botird of giiaidiaiis. Mr. 'I'homas was not lifs- 
mtssed, he only nsif/ned his apjioiniment ; and so, 
bv tlic way, did Mr. Marsh. 'J'iiirdly, us to the 
lifth district. Mr. Wm. (Jorner West, of Great 
Malvern, who, like his Inotlier Nelbon ’J’homas, 
IS but. half qualified, having only the diploma ol 
the (College (at least so Churchill’.s Directory 
affirms), is the person who has thought fir to 
horray the cause of the profes.sion. Mr. AV'est 
w.isa man wdioni wa* had always recognised and 
treated as a brother officer on w'hose support and 
as-sn-stancu w'e hud fully relied. Thi.s is indeed 
coming too near the citadel ! As surgeon to the 
Malvtrn Dispensary, Mr. West has the cliarge 
of the poor of Malvern and two ad jaceiit parislics 
in this union, the guardians being subscribers to 
the dispensary, and sucli being found the best 
method of managing that district. Although 
Mr. West, thoreforc, was not a regular officer of 
the union, yet it was judged courteous to invite 
liimby ciiculur to our first meeting. An answer 
was received^ fioin Air. West, expressing the 
warmest concuiTciicc in our objects, auo? aw^/io- 
rizing us to attach his name to our resolutions. 
Accordingly Mr, West's name was attachetik to 
them, and forwarded with our own signatures to 
the board of guardians. In subsequent letters 
Mr. West retracted this permission on the plea 
that he had understood our resolutions to bo for 
the Poor-law Board, not for the board of guar- 
dians, with whose arrangements, not being a 
regular officer, he did not consider himself pri- 
vileged to interfere ; but all the letters broatne u 
spirit of sympathy and encouragement, although 
the writer appeared scarcely sanguine of success. 
Let the profession then picture to itself our 
astonishment at hearing that Mr. West had vo- 
lunteered his seryiees to the Powick district ! ! 
We can feel for the vacillation and timidity 
which a fcarfuluess of giving offence mky create 
in some; we can spare the man who, sorely 
pteised by poverty and miaibrttuie, has reluc- 


tantly deviated somewhat from the straight 
course. We can admit of no palliafiou for such 
au unnecessary and iincallea«H'or act as Mr. 
AVest’s.^and to such conduct wo can give no 
(pi alter. • 

Such, gentlemen, ore the facts of this most 
glaring case, and thus far have they gone. Have 
they given you no surprise ^ Are the proccJtd- 
ings of boards of gunrclians elsewhere guided by 
the same principles ? And are the interests of 
the poor always, think you, the first object of 
their solicitude ? We have received a reply to 
the Ktalcineiit which we forwarded to the Poor- 
law Board ; through the official reserve and 
brevity of this doc ument, we flutter ourselves we 
can detect somewhat of a fa vou|ablc^ spirit; we 
have also submitted to their consideration the 
same facts we now lay before you, and wo have 
every liope from tlie w(.*U-known good feeling 
and rectitucfe of Mr. Buller and his colleagues. 
Wo hesifiie not tn avow our pride in having 
struck th(‘ first blow in so good a cause. Lot US 
all join heart and hand to follow it up. The 
Poor-law Board have told us lhat “ it does not 
appear to them that the total amount of medical 
salaries in this union, as measured by the popu- 
latioii and area, is unusually low, when com- 
jiartd witli other similarly situatecl agricultural 
unions.*' Be it so; we are grateful for the 
atdternenf of this fact; so much the bc'ttcr for our 
])urpose, so much the more leasoii for an imme- 
diate adoption of our line of conduct in other 
unions. Let a similar course to ours be pursued 
but in two or three instances, it scarcely needs 
more, and we venture to predict that the days afh 
poor-law tyranny ovct our profession arc num- 
bered, and that the whole iniquitous system will 
speedily sink before the current of public repro- 
bation. We complain not of any peculiar hard- 
ship, nor do we wish to convey the impression 
that there has been anything in the circumstances 
of the ex-ollicers of this union to justify the step 
tliey have taken more than in hundr^s of similar 
insiaiices throughout the country ; yet lot it not 
be suppobcd that we are jioHsesseu in the slightest 
degree mou.* than our compeers of an immunity 
from w'hut is generally feared as the coiiseiiuence , 
ofsuclia proceeding. No, gentlemen; w'e con- 
tend for a principle more than for particular 
interests, and are fully aware of the nature of our 
undertaking ; we know that as a body we must 
bear the full tide of parochial wrath and official 
abuse; we have been charged with using a threat 
where we only intimated an alternative. As indi- 
viduals, the busy tongue of slander will not be 
w anting to defame the purity of our intentions, 
nor the voice of prifdeiitial counsel to under- 
mine our resolution. Aided and encouraged by 
you, wc pass over and despise all these minor 
troubles. 

A OM’, let our example be followed firmly, quietly, 
in a gentlemanly but a decided spirit. Wo 
frankly avow lliat in meaHures of this sort wo 
have more confidence than in all the societies, 
institutes, and conventions which decorate our 
profession. The slang of tlie day has been 
brought to bear upon us : we have had the free- 
trade jargon of “competition," of “ young men 
glad to coinc forward," of a “ profession over- 
stocked," <jf “lots of doctors in the market," 
&c. kc.f applied to our own case ; we have stood 
the brunt of it, and you see the rc-siilt—how 
^laltry, liow miserable ! You have yet to witness 
the ignominious failure of our opponenW. 
^Within a fortnight we hope to read in the 
medical journals that our example has been 
followed ; that others, without any more dcl^ or 
temporizing, have resolved on the d6wnf» of 
the present abominabletsystcm of poor-law me- 
dical relief, and that they are prepared, if neces- 
sary, to draw the sword and throw away the 
scabbard. 

We remain, gentlemen, your faithful frienof 
and servants, 

CnARLBS Bbaddon, 

WiiLiAM Todd White, 

The Deputation ox the late Medical OffioOKS 
of the Upxox]i-|n-Severu Union. 
Upton-on-Severn, Aug. U, 
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P.B.-41inoe OUT oommunication to jou on tho 
8 ubJ«ot t>f poor-law medical relief in this union was 
]^tedy 1 h&vo seen a para^^raph in the If^orcester 
JBirald, of which tne following in a copy 
« “ Upton-upon- Severn. — The Union Mecl^oal Of- 

* floera.— -tn referenfe to the election last week, we 
art rtqutated by Mr. Sheward to state that he had 
not applied for any one of the districts, and that he 
W|M|>ttt in noniinatiori| without his being a party to 
or incurring in such a step.'* 

This statement proves our surmise to have been 
Well founded. 

Upton-upon- Severn, Aug. 16. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

FIRST EXAMINATION FOR TUF^DEGREE 
OF BACHELOR OF MEDICINE. 

Monday, August 7. — Morning, 10 to 1. 

ANATOMY AND PHY8lOLOO%. 

Examiners, Mr. Kiernon and Prof. Sharpey. 

1. Give an account of the dorsal region of the 

vertebral column, mentioning the characters by 
ifhich the vertebrae of that region diller from 
those of the neck Ind loins, as well as the marks 
by which certain dorsal vertebrtr may be dis- 
tinguished from tho rest. Describe also the 
several articulations and ligaments by wlfich the 
dorsal vertebrse are connected with" each other 
and with the ribs. « 

2. State the disseeftion required to expose the 
peronous longus in its whole courbC trom its 
orig in to its insertion, mentioning its relations to 
ot her parts. In the dissection of 4he sob' of the 
lipt commence at t(|!^e skin, and mention, in tho 
Rderin which they are seen, all the i^arts which 
intervene between it and tin* tendon of the 
muscle, and their relations to each other; but 
the attachments of fascia.’, muscles, niidhgaineiits, 
and the course of vessels and nerves, arc not to 
be given. 

8, Commencing at the integnmenls, describe 
the parts brought into view in exposing the 
spinal aceessory nerve from llic point where it 
escapes from beneath the digastric muscle to ila 
termination. 

4. Describe the construction and explain tlie 
•mechanism of the different valves plat‘ed bet wen 
the auricles and ventricles of the heart, at the 
oriffcos of the aorta and pulmonary artery, and 
in the veins. What veins are knowm lo be 
destitute of valves ? 

6. Give a description (d' the Cfeeuni and of the 
ilio-colic valve, ahd state the differtiRCs m point 
of structure between the great and small in- 
testines. 


Monday, August 7. — Afternoon, 3 to G. 

ANATOMY AND VJI VfilOl,(J(,Y. 

Examiners, Mr. Kienian and Prof. Sharpey. 

1. The malar, superior maxillary, nasal and 
inferior turbinated bones being removed on one 
sidp, describe the remaining walls of the orbit, 
and those parts of the skull brought into view by 
the removal of the bones, as far back as the 
posterior margin of the external pierygind jilalt* 
Uommenoe at the superciliary ridge, and describe 
the surfaces, sutures, iis.^nres, and i'orarninii, in 
the order in which they are met. 

2. Give the dissection reipurcd to display the 
supinator and extensor muscles on the forearm 
and back of the hand, describing, in the order in 
which they would bo exposed, the muscles, 
fascia), and ligaments, as wtU ns the vessels and 
nerves, met with in the dissection. 

3. Commencing at tho integuments on the 
fore part of the thighi and carrying the dissection 
as fay back as the anterior surface of the adductor 
mamius — describe the parts brought into view 
in dissecting the crural artery and its branches 
in its course from Poupoit’s hgameut to the 
point whore it passes into the ham. 

4. The walls of tho abdomen being removed, 
describe the lesser omentum and .Qlisson’s cap- 
sule, their attachments and contents ; the posi- 
tion and boundaries of the foramen of Winslow, 
and the position of the duodenum and pancreas, 
^d their relations to oth<« paf ts« 

6. Describe the atruoture of a middle-sifled 


artery, and state what are its physical and vital 
properties. 

Tuesday, August 8. — Morning, 10 to 1. 

CHEMlSrilY. 

Examiner, Urofessor Brande. 

1. What are the subHtaiices usually present 
in spring and in river water ; how arc they qua- 
litatively and quantitatively determined ; and 
under what circumstances is sulphuretted hydro- 
gen generated in such waters ? 

2. What is the meaning of tho term dew- 
point? What is the usual composition of the 
atmosphere, and how are the? proportions of its 
several components ascertained ^ 

3. Deffne and illustrate the meaning of the 
terms sensible and latent heat. Describe the 
principles upon which thermometers are gra- 
duated, and the mujpal relations of the (Amli- 
grade and I'^ahrenhoir s scale. 

4. Describe the plicnnmena of vegetation in 
reference to tlie substances wOiich form the food 
of plants, the sources whence those substances 
are deiived, and the influence of the soil and of 
manures. ) 

/). What are the leading diffcTeneea in the 
composition of the urine of graimiiivorous and of 
carnivoiuus animals r Of what are urinary cal- 
culi composi’d ; how are they analyzed ; and 
what arc the chemical pnnci[)les upon which 
their medical treatment is founded ? 

0. You are jequested to name' the salt held in 
aqueous Holution hi the bottle marked A, and in 
that markt'd II, atld to give the symbols of the 
two salts in their crystallized state. They are 
inorganic salts, and the tests adequate fur their 
recognition arc on thi* table, 

Tuesday, At^^ust 8. — AfteAoon, 3 to 0. 

MATEUIA ‘KtllMlCA AM) VIT VltMACY. 

Examiner,. J )r. 1 '(’rei ra. 

1. Give a sketch of tlie pharmacological his- 
tory of nitric acid, ti include the following sub- 
jects:— 

a. 'file mode of preparing it, and the 
(■bang 's \iliich attend tlie process. 
fi. The s]). gr of the aciduiii iiitriciun, IMi. 
lioml., and of conimeicidl ui.'ri • aeid, 

7. The (ompositum and ehaiuctoiistica of 
the liquid acid ; and the difference be* 
twei n colour'c.ss n.ifl bimintt imim aeid. 

8 . 'i'hi' oidinary impuiitus m eominercinl 
nitric acid, and the methods of lecog- 
lusing them, 

€, TIk- effects (including the chemical ac- 
tion nf the at id f)u the tissue>l and me- 
dieinal U'*es ol the acid, 
f. The iloscs both of the pharmacopo ial and 
of commercial nitric and, and the •pre- 
cautions to he adopted in using this aeid, 
ij. 'I’lie appropriate treatment in poisoning 
by nitric and. 

2 . Stale the (J\i<lei et‘ in inipport of the c.pm' »ti 
that — 

a. Medicines and poi'-ons properly so called 
»)pt'int(' by iib>oT])‘’U)U. 

0 , Som(‘ irriiant and corrosive agnits ope- 
rate physically 011 the body alnJ affe.-t re- 
mote parts liuough the agency of tlu' 
« TU’rvf'us system or on the pririnple of 
shock. 

2. Give a sketch of the pharmacological his- 
tory of cathaitics, to include 

a. A natural-history orrungemeiit of» offi- 
cinal cathartics. 

fi. The general effects of cathartici. 
y. A physiological arrangement of officinal 
cathartics. 

8. The general uses to wliich the different 
orders of cathaitics are respectively ap- 
plicable. 

4. Give a sketch of the pharmacological his- 
tory of Jwiiperus sabina, to include 
at. Its botcfnical description,^ 

Its chemical history. 

7 . Its eifccts and medioiniil 1bes» 

8 . The treatment of peisonmg by it. 


Wednesday, August 0 .— Mornings 10 to 12 . 

HOT ANY. 

Examiner, Rev. Prof. Honslow. 

1. Deffno the terms Circinnatus, Legumen 
Polyadelphus, Septicidalis, Endogenus, Podatus! 

2. Give such diagnoses of tho following 

orders as' Bufficient to include our Bri- 

tish genera : — 

Papaveraceffi, Rosacem, Orobancheae, Ama- 
ryllidcoc, 

3. Give such diagnoses of the folloii^mg ge- 
nera as will include our British species— de- 
BcriVing, so far as , may seem to you important, 
the peculiarities of their several floral whorls, 
fruit, and seed : — 

Delphinium, Cichorium, Quercus, Cypripe- 
dium. 


UNIVERSITY OF T.ONDOK. 

FIRST EXAMTN*ATION FOR THE' DE- 
GREE OF BACHELOR OF MEDICINE. 

PlltHT DIVISION. 

Medical Schuol«. 

Ayre, William .London Hospital, 

Harron, E. Knffeld Guy’s Hospital. 

Bristowei, J. Syer S'. Thomas’s Hospital, 

Day, E. W. A Qiiet:n’s(h)llegc, Birmingham, 

( I ro wsc, 1 loberi . Gu y ’s 1 losjiital. 

Hewitt, W. M. G. University College. 

Jackson, Edward Uuivor.sity fkdlegc. 

Lukin, J. Henry .King’s tkillego. 

Lewis, R. Benson Leeds School of Medicine. 
Manley, I'klmund Royal Manchester Sc. of Med. 
Payne, Artliur J. Kiijig's College, 

Rigby, James . University ("ollege. 

Ryan, William . .Middlcse.v & Jervis-st. IIosp. 
Salter, II. Hyde ..King’s (kdlogc. 

Salter, S..T. A. . ..King’s College. 

Shearman, C. J. . .University College. 

Thornton, W. H. Royal Mimehester Sc. of Med. 
AVood, John . .King's College. 

SECOND DlVlsroX. 

Bailey, G. H. . TTniversity (’olloffc. 

Hassall, AIL. R. Coll, ot Surjjf. in li^dand, 
.Icstrtii, Tliomas . .King’s (-ollege. 
liocock, 11. Smyth SI. Thomas’s Hospital. 

Pyper, Iv.Dcveu'll iMidtllesex Hospital. 
Ri-vnold.s, J. R. . I’nivcrsiiy College. 

Francis . ITiivet s' ty of Edinburgh. 
AVflj^ llmiry ... King’s College. 

Wilkiiis, Jolm. . . .King’s College. 

MR. JA:I^1ES bird on M1U)ICAL reform. 

.jrm 

(t nnlintiL«(i troai p. I'.ir).) 

Accordingly, in the nu'morial which you gave 
in to Sir (ieorge Grey, foi* tlm purpose of ob- 
taining the charter, you .stated that you repre- 
sented tlie /)pinions of aboYf 4000 general prac- 
titioners of England and Wales r — It is so. 

In the elifiTfer wliieh you ^impose to obtain 
froui the (’lown fur tliis purpose, in favour of 
^le geneial practitioners, what powers do you 
jh'opuse to lake in jiri’scribing the cx^,ent of me- 
dical uducaliun which is to be possessed ?— We 
have piuj)osed t" take the saino power that t^ 
Sui etv "f Apotheeanes ])os8c»s in framing th^ 
cinrieulnm f>f study ; we propo.se also to take 
pi)\\er*uV' examine in uU branches of medical and 
surgicid knowledge. ‘ 

Have you any proposal in the charter with 
respect to the admission of parties who produced 
certificates of education in Scothmd and Ireland 
or in foicign schools ? — It latontemplatcd to ad- 
ii!it all graduates of the Scotch and Irish uni- 
ycTsities who can show that they have undergone 
a similar curriculum of study to what has beeii 
undergone by candidates for admission into thi 
colleges in this country. 

To what extent did you propose arrive *1 
the sufficiency of the examinations which inay 
have been made. Vn the different schools w 
Scotland or Ireland before 'granting diplomas 0 
the studexUB of those schools?— We pro^osm 
that every candidate should be called on to plN^ 
duco testimoniala of having besfi eng^d 
leaat five years in the acquisition modtp* 
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knowledge, not less than three of which had 
been spent at the schools connected with hos- 

Did you propose to re-oxaminc tnem?— We 
did not propose to re-examine Scotch or Irisli 
graduates, or any practitioners hwm fhe* sister 
kingdoms, provided they gave siiWcipnt proof 
of their havii»g been engaged for five years in the 
acquisition of medical knowledge, and, likewise, 
that thoythud passed an examination equivalent 
to the examination which would have Ix’cn 
undergone by u candidate in this country ; that, 
in fact, they had been examined in mcdicide, 
surgery, and mtd wifery. 

Did you propose to take the power of judging 
of the examination, or did you propose to rest 
contented with what, in Edinburgh or Dublin or 
Glasgow, should have beem considered a sufficient 
oxaraination by the bodies there ? — In the nr- 
raiigeingnts contemplated, unde^ which we should 
have a charter of incorporation, it is presunu'd 
that a council would be formed, which would 
have the power of directing the curriculum of 
study to be pursued in both England, Ireland, 
and Hcotlaud. 

By those “ principles” which you agreed to, 
before a person can be allowed to pvactisi' in 
England ho must be a member of the ("olii'ge of 
the General Body of rractitioners proposed to 
be established under their new charter ? — Pre- 
cisely so. 

But a person receiving his education in Scot- 
land, and holding a diploma from the Uoyul 
College of Surgeons in Edinburgh, is not entitled 
to hccome a member of that college unless the 
council should he pleased to admit the education 
and the diploma of that Itoyiil College f*f Sur- 
geons to ho siitlicient ^ should admit it; I 

apprehend thnre would bi‘ no difficulty. 

That is, if the council pleased, it would be ad- 
mitted ? — Yes. 

But it is proposed that the council should liave 
power to consider it insufficient ^ —We ]}ro])OH(* 
that the should he vested in a council, to 

be appointed by the ( 'row'n. 

Not under the charter r — No. 

Then the eorporalion of general practitioners 
would Ihi suhojdiiiato to th<‘ power wdiicli was 
vested iu this geiieiiil council, (»f jn escribing the 
course of medical instriietion r— In common w^i 
the councils of the other corporations. 

Has tlieie been any coi)y of tliose suggestions 
lor a charter sent to Ireland, for tin eonsidera- 
lion of tlie jirofe^jsion there 1 believe, in tin* 
early stage, some copies WOr(' sent, biiJMiJH' suh- 
jeit liaa not much engaged the a- ^cution of the 
Iri.sli pi’aetitioneiK at the present moment, and 
eonsequontly I have had no com m unit ation with 
them, nor am 1 able to say. 

Why do you say it has not engaged^ their at- 
tention r — Inasmuch as wc have had no commu- 
nications from theiii. 

Have you any printed copies of those heads, 
or suggestions, which could be forw'arded to Ire- 
land ?—l do pot think that theie are any heads 
of the charter prcjpared for distribution at the 
present moment; wc have not any copies at all. 

You are aware that there is a printed paper 
called “ Buggeetions for. the General Uelorm of 
the Medical Profession ;” is tiiere anyth ijjgscoii- 
iiccted with your charte*' of a similar character 
which would give the Irish practitioners an idea 
of what the National Institute are looking for ? 
—I have no doubt, among their voluminous 
papers, the National lifiitiiute liavo some paper 
that could be found which would give the head* 
of agjharter similar to what we have bgcn pray- 
ing for, but the subject has been so constantly 
before the medical profession in this country, 
and published in all the medical journals week 
after weeki^that I do not know of any abstract 
paper containing those suggestions ; 1 think the 
Dost paper that could be mrnfiehed would bo the 
reports of the joint dvputation,' which are pub- 
lished in a small pamphlet which I shall be 
hapny to furnish to the committee. 

Were you a im^ber of the oeuferenoe 
wgs. I ^ 

Were yol a p^arty to tlxo preparation ol the 


poper, intituh'd, ** Principles of the Mcasiirc of 
Medical Ilcform ?” — 1 presume so, Ironi sitting at 
the board. 

Have you the paper before you? — I have. 

T beg your al ten turn to clause 1 of tliai i):iper. 
Y’ou observe the first portion ot it contains tins 
expression, “ 'i’hut thosn pcTsnns should beiMi- 
titled to bo registered us general praetitioners 
who shall be enrolled as mciiibers of tlie Iloyal 
(College of General Practitioners within Sue \car 
from its first inc()rj)oiation, according to the pro- 
visions of a charter winch has becni ])r(*par(Hl for 
that college.” It is distinetly stated tiiere that 
a charter has been ju'oposod for the college? — It 
states that it is “ according to the provisions of 
a Charter which lias been prepared for that col- 
lege,” but it was not finally agri*ed on. 

I« that the fact or not ; has such a charter 
been iwcpared for that eollege r — Yes. 

AVliere is that document'^— rii at doeuinent is 
now in possession (d'the conference ; it is not in 
the possession of any individual member of that 
conferonee, but it is in ])osHessioii of the con- 
ference, inasmuch ns tliat and the other cliartiTs 
are still utidei c(»ii.sideralion. 

You observe tliul the words aie, “ According 
to the provisions of the charter which has been 
prepiiieci lor Unit college^” — I bclh'vc the word- 
ing is so iar incoricel that the charter is not 
cumjileted, and, though it is alluded to as a 
clnirtiT, 1 think the wording should have been 
“ wdiicli is intended to be jirep ired,” or which 
is “ being piepared” for that eollege. 

You linve ti document bidore th(‘ eoiitcTcnei' 
wduch is called the draught of a charter —Cer- 
tainly. 

Is there dilliculty in the w^yof procuring that 
draugliL for the purpose of laying it bidoie this 
committee r— I cu\^kl not give an answi'r to tli.it 
qui'stioii without applying to tho pthcr niemlicrs 
of the conftTenee. 

.Are you yourself one? — Yes. 

Of ctiual power Avith the olliers? — Yes; but 1 
have no nutbority individually to lay that eliar- 
ter before this committee unii*sH conimaiub’d -so 
to do ; thosi are merely i.uggestions foi a geinial 
im 'isure. 

'J’lieie IS a gri'at deal more hero than sugges- 
tions; you aetnally projiose the principles ujiori 
W'hicli a ct'rruin anangenUMit is to be inadi’, 
under wliicli the body is to leceivo a ebartcr, tin* 

I provisjons of whieli have been abeady pnqj ired. I 
I The “ pniieiples'*’ .m- not mlclligihle mil* s-. the | 
eominiLtee knoAV llie ])r*)visioiis ol Unit eliarter ? 
— I dare say there Avill he no diHiculty in obtain- 
ing a copy of that charter from tlie eonference 
wdieii it is completed. 

It was Kulliciently jiri'pared to obtain the nc- 
quiescenee ol the other bodu's ^ ” -Y'es, it was in 
its mi^^n jirovisioiis. 

The coinmiltec Avish to the charter in that 
state in Avhich it receivcal the assent of those four 
bodies who gave th( ir assiuit to these “ prin- 
ciples ”5' —I dare say it can be produced to the 
committee. 

Will you communicate to the other gentlemen 
the wish of the committee to have the charter in 
that state ? — 1 will. 

To the ehaf ter Avhieh W'as proiiosed to the Se- 
cretary of State, the College of Surgeons and the 
College of I’hysicians were not assenting parties ? 
— They were not. 

They were opposed to it, then ? — Yes. 

Arc the provisions of the charter now jiroposed 
diffcrcyt trom the provisions of that charter, so 
ns to meet the objections of those bodies ? — The 
provisions of the charter, as at present prepared 
and submitted to the College of Surgeons and 
the College of Physicians, ore in no way different 
l^rooi the provisions that were submitted to the 
general body of our members, and received their 
sanction. 

Was tho draught of the charter which it was pro- 
posed to send to the College of Physicians laid 
before the conference ? — It will ber— it was not. 
That is one of the reasons why the draught of 
neither charter has been submitted to this com- 
mittee* 1 believe ; it was so far submitted that it 
is published in Dr. lYi&nds Hswhias’ evidenoe. 


AVas that laid before the committee, and its 
provisions discussed ? — Its provisions Avere not 
ilisciisRid. 

Nor citiisidcrcd ?— They were considered gene- 
rally, but not clause by clause, » 

Under what circumstances was the National 
Association first formed ; what gave rise to its 
formation in the first instance ? — The introduc- 
tion of a hill by Bir James Graham, in tho year 
IHU, for the jmrpose of amending the laws 
aficcting the medical profession. 

'I’hat was the first bill?— Yes. 

'rile provisions of that bill were deemed to bo 
objectionable, and. consequently the National 
Association was formed Exactly. 

'I'lie mcmlx rs, you say, in the first instance, 
nmoLiiited to Ix’twccn 4000 and liOOO ? — They 
did. 

Do you consider the principles of the National 
Associatiop and the National Institute to bo 
identical ri>rfectly so. 

lloAv do A oil accoLiiii for the number having 
dinnnli^hed from bcLw'cc n 1000 and oOOO to 1400 
or U500 ' — d'h.-^ Nation \1 AssocYition Avaa a vo- 
Uintfiry association, A\ithout any subscription 
afiixcd to becoming a niemhei ; theic was nothing 
but a mc?c enrolment rcqni><itc for a pytsoii to 
become a member of that association ; when the 
Nalioinil Institute was lornied it Avas formed 
upon ail inquiry which I have culled a schedule. 

It stales, “ Are you wdlling to co-operate iu the 
formation ot a National Institute of Aledicino, 
Surgery, and Mulwiterv, upon the yihm detailed 
in the aceompartying letter, by becoming a mem- 
ber, ‘Wd contributing tow’ardfi its support'” ♦ 
Now, the pivifessioii is not a lieh profession, and 
when that circular was sent to iqiwards of 4000 
persons, between 1*500 and lOOl) returned that 
tliey wmre AVilling. 

WJiat is the amount of contribution^— They 
w'ere asked the question, “ 'i'hnt the committee 
may be cnabh'd to estimate the sum at which 
the annual eontribiiLion for the support of tho 
Iiistilute should he fixed, w’hat i.s your opinion 
as to tlie amount of such payment by the nietro- 
nolnan and provincial menibirs i espectivtdy ?” 

In the schedule before me it was answered, , 
“()ni‘ guinea for metropolitan immihers, and 
one giiino.i for provincial members,'' and us I was 
then more intimately connected with the Na- 
tional Assoi'iation, ami filled a different position 
ill It to what 1 do in the National liisUtute, lean 
state that many lelleis in addition were received, 
staling tliat thf‘y agreed in the objects, hut that 
they were unable to contribute towards the sup- 
liort of the National Institute ; but the majority 
Avere ill favour of a guinea for each as an annual 
subscription; 1 btdievc that Avill account in 
some degree for the diirercnce. 

llowiiuiny members have you, at this time, 
who paid their c intribulion lust year?— That I 
do not know ; I am not secretary to the Institute, 

Do you believe tlieie are lOOO ? — I think that 
there arc, as nearly us pos&ibh^, between 900 and 
1000. 

At the present time ? — At the present time. 

Gan you state w'hal arc the general qualifica- 
tions of tlioso members ? — 1 really cannot, but a 
very large proportion of them possess the double 
qualification. 

In answer to a question put to you by the 
chairman, you stated that many of the members 
of the liiatitiitc are not members of the College 
of Surgeons?— Of the 1500 or 1000 a portion are 

Can you state Avhethcr the majority of the 
persons contributing are members of the College 
of Surgeons ?— I believe the majority of them 
are members of the College of Surgeons ; but I 
can obtain the details from the clerk, and for- 
ward them to the comlnittee. 

You have yourself taken an active P®rt in 
both the National Association and the National 
Institute throughout ? — I have. 

Are you able to state, from your own expe- 
rience, and any inforn^tion you have derive^ 
from the members pf both bodies* whether they 
would prefer a reoonat]|iction of oonstitutioit 
of the Allege of Burgeons* or the estoblishinsht 
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m a seiiuata institution called the College of 
Generd Practitioners r— I boUevo, if it wore 
practicable, that the majority of the members of 
the Ci^ge of Surgeons would prefer iLo recon- 
struction of the College of Surgeons. 

What is your own individual opinion upon the 
subject?— My own individual opinion upon the 
stfeject is this, thiA even if it were possible to 
reconstruct the College of Surgeons, and make 
it the alma nuUer of the general practitioners, by 
giving the whole of the members the fellowship, 
or if the fellowship even were abolished, the 
question of medical reform, as respects a very 
large number of general practitioners in this 
country, would be left in the same anomalous 
state that*it isCn at present. 

Ydu mean by a great number of persons not 
having a legitimate claint to belong to the Col- 
lege of Surgeons under such circumstances ? — 
Precisely. , 

Might not a law bo framed very e^ily to ad- 
mi^ them ?— I do not know anything easy to ac- 
oomplish as respects the College of Surgeons ; it 
has been found A) be very difficult to aecoinplish 
anything hitherto. 

What number of general practitioners do you 
suppose (there are in England andWiflcs? — So 
many different opinions have been given upon 
that I can scarcely tell ; «if you usk 
tho College of Surgeons or the Society of Apo- 
thecaries, there is a great differcnee of oi)iiiion 
l^tween t^o two; my own impression is that 
that there Arc between 14,000 bq 4 16,000 incni- 
bors of both bodi^. ^ 

How many of tnose do you consider arc mrm- 
bors of the College of Surgeons — It would be 
but a guess if I gave my opinion. 

You have made no calculation ^ — I have not 
made a calculation. 

Ilow many are licentiatrs of the Society of 
Apothecaries ? — I think the calculation was that 
more than half of the 14,000 possessed the 
double qualiiicatiun. 

By double qualification you mean a diploma 
*2^ . ® Surgeons and the licence of tho 

Society of Apothecnricb ?— Yes. 
r In your heads of charter yon have proposed 
that a member, alter ten or fittecn years' btand- 
xng, shall have the right of being elected upon 
the council ?— Yes. 

How soon after his enrolment as member of 
tho college will he have the right to vote for a 
member of thp council ?— AV c canvassc d the pro- 
fession upon that very point, and 1 can give the 
committee a schedule stating the opinions which 
we received : the member^ in favour of an un- 
restricted franchise were, 252 ; in favour of a 
^o years' franchise, 9 ; in favour of a five years’ 
franchise, 1476; in favour of a seven years' 
franchise, 11 ; in favour of a ten years’ fran- 
hise, 636. 

Which did you adopt ? — Pivc years. 

How many members do you believe you will 
hare entitled to vote within the first year alter 
the institution of your college, with a five years’ 
franchise? — More than a couple of thousand; 
but I cannot tell how many would enrol in si.\ 
months. 

in what way do ^ou propose to collcfct their 
votes ? — The votes were to be delivered either 
personally or by voting- papers. 

Voting-papers transmitted by the post to each 

S erson ?— Yes, according to his address ; I be- 
eve it is still in abeyance whether it should be 
left to each individual member to apply for a 
voting-paper. 

Do yoi^ consider there would be any difficulty 
in obtaining the votes bo proposed, though the 
number of persons is so large ?— We do not con- 
template that there would be any considerable i 
difficiUty, because a veryWge number of per- i 
sons would not take the trouble to vote ; many ( 
men would desire tho qualification, and, pos- ] 
sessing it, seldom use it. 

If such a system would work' easily in a Col- 1 
lege of General Practitioners, might not the : 
same svstem be earned into operation in the Col- : 
lege of Surgeons ?— I cad see no reason why it 1 
iwuldnot. « 1 


In considering, before the conference, the qua- 
lifications of the persons who were to be entiiled 
to bo enrolled iil the College of General Prac- 
titioners, did you in any respect differ in your 
arrangement from the one which is already con- 
tained in tho draught of tho heads of the charter 
which was first suWitted to Sir James Graham ? 
— No exception was taken as to the parties to bo 
enrolledjin the firsf instance. 

In a paragraph of tho “ principles” which 
followrs the one to which I have already called 
your attention, you will find it stated, ** 'J'hose 
persons shall be entitled to be registered as sur- 
geons who shall have been admitted as follows 
or members by the Iloyal College of Surgeons 
was that agreed on ?— Yes, * 

It then goes qn to say, “ That the members of 
the College of Surgeons who dispense medieines 
or supply medicinqs to their patients stfall be 
required to enrol thamselves in the College of 
Gcnqial Proctitioners, and to be registered ns 
surgeons and general piactitioners.” What is 
to he done with the fellows who dispense medi- 
cines ; you will observe that in that paragraph 
there is no provision whatever with respect to 
their registration otherwise than as surggqiis? 
— When fellowship was instituted I ^lieve it 
was contemplated by the College of surgeons 
that they should be persons practicing purely as 
surgeons, and not ns apothecaries in any way ; I 
believe that the operation of an arrangement of 
this kind wmdd be to make the fellows conform 
to that ])rinciple of not dispensing tbcir medi- 
cines, hut practise as consulting prai tilioncrs in 
surgery; it would have the compulsoiy effect of 
making them do either the one or the other ; 
whether it would make it compulsory u])oti them 
to enrol in the Collego of General Practitioners 
I do not know; tho lawyers will best determine 
that ; hut we folly contemplate that there will be 
many tellows ol the (College of Sui goons who 
w’ould also enrol as members of the College of 
(iencral Practitioners ; in fact, we have several 
fellows at the present moment seeking with us 
the establishment of this new incorporation ; I 
could enumerate among the members of tho 
euuiioil Mr. Paget, of Leicester, senior surgeon 
to the Leicester Infirmary — he is a member of 
tin* enuneil and a fellow of tho ('ollcge of Sur- 
geons ; Mr. Martin, of Iteigate, is a fellow of 
the College of Surgeons ; Mr. Hurst, of Bedford, 
is a fellow of the Collego of Surgeons ami 
others ; Mr. Lowe, senior surgeon to the Bristol 
Infirmary, is likewise one ol our couni il. 

Do you believe that il would be popular with 
the fellows that they should be compelled to re- 
gister in the College of (icneial Practitioners ? — 
Provided th('y dispense their medicines and 
piactise as apotheearie**, it may not be popular 
with tho fellows generally ; but 1 think all those 
gentlemen to whom I have alluded would do so 
voluntarily. 

Will you refer to the concluding portion of the 
paragraph, “ And after the passing of the act, 
members of the Iloyal College of Surgeons shall 
not he registered as surgeons unless they be also 
admitted as members of tho Iloyal College of 
General Practitioners, and registered both as 
surgeons and general piactitioners will you be 
kind enough to describe what is the exact mean- 
ing/)f that passage ?— The meaning of that pas- 
sage is as follnw s : that it ensures the passing of 
a double examination prior to their becoming 
practitioners at all ; the effort was made, or, at 
least, it was suggested that members of tl»'' Col- 
lege of Surgeons micht not register as general 
praetitioners ; that they need not bi long to tho 
College of General Practitioners at all ; but it 
w’as contended, on the part of those who advo- 
rated the necessity of a certain amount of medical 
knowledge for general practitioners, as well as a 
certain amount of surgical knowledge, that no 
member of the College of Surgeons should be 
permitted to practise, inasmuch us he had never 
been tested as to his knowledge of medicine or of 
midwifery; and, therefore, tKat every future 
member of the College of tiurgdSns should also, 
bftfore he was entitled to.rqgister as a general 
practitionor, enrol himself and belong to &e two 
colleges. 


Did you intend to refer to tile persons who 
should obtain tlieir diplomas and uoences after 
the passing of the act, in using the words after 
the passing of the act ?” — That was clearly in- 
tended. 

. - - ’ 

TH^ CHOLERA. 

The follawine instructions concerning the 
cholera were addressed to tho country people in 
Rqssia by authority of the Government, and are 
worthy of attention here ^ 

“ It has been remarked that just before the 
appearance of the cholera in a district the in- 
habitants are troubled more than usually by 
diarrhoeas and other complaints, trifling under 
ordinary circumstances, but which, the pre- 
sence of the epidemic, are apt, if neglected, to 
degenerate into real cholera eases. 

“ It 18 wi*ll known from the experience obtained 
in 1830 and 1831 that the cholera is in itsolf ge- 
nerally not contagious, but that it may become 
BO, like some other diseases, if many sick are kept 
crowded together. 

** The cholera has been found to bo most da. 
structivc m villages hituated on low and morshy 
grounds, or near bogs and stagnant pools, and 
pariicularly where the inhabitants are confined 
within narrow space and live unmindful of 
cleanliness. 

“ It has been further observed that those de- 
jected in spirits and easily alarmed are more 
subject to chqjlcra than those who live in confi- 
dence and are of good courage. 

“ The preceding remarks having been made, 
the following arc the precautions recommended 
for observance against cWolern : — 

“ To beware of catching cold, and particularly 
to protect the stomach from cold, which pur- 
pose to wear a broad belt of cloth or stout fTotinel 
upon tho skin around the waist ; not to lie upon 
the bare ground, nor to sleep at night in the open 
air. After sleep or hard labour, When in perspi- 
ration, to diink no water or other beverage cold; 
to drink no arid beverage, and never much at a 
draught ; to be waix; of ail things of intoxication ; 
to use light food and moderately ; to cat n% breqd 
insufficiently baked, no crude vegetables, no 
unpipp fruits, nor meat or fish not perfectly 
fresh, and to abstain from salted meats and 
I pickled fiah« that provoke thirst ; to keep the 
person and the dwelling clean, and to allow of 
no sinks^ close to the house ; to admit no poultry 
or anims49*#.ithin the house, and to keep it airy 
bv ventilation.^' Where there are sick, let not the 
place be crowded, 

“ Notwithstanding the *beBt precautions, the 
cholera may at timos break out. The following 
j are its syraploms, and the treatment to bo pur- 
sued with pcrscveranco and confidence: — 

“ A person in good healtW’ may be suddenly 
j attacked by cholera, at first sickness, the eye- 
I sight dimmed, then, after a shiver and rumbling 
in the bowels, vomiting and purging^ with acute 
pains below the breast, under the ribs, and on 
ilic left side, attended by quenchless thirst. If 
the patient bo not quickly succoured, ctaid^ 
ensue in iho legs and arms, which become of icy 
coldutsss, extreme weakness comes on^ abd a 
deadly paleness, the whole body becomes cold, 
then a hiccough, and other signs of approaobii^ 
death. 

** On tho appearance of, the first symptoms 
medical aid be immediately called, but, if 
cannot bo obtained, the treatment necessary is as 
follows • 

“ 1 . Let the the patient be warmly covered. 

** 2 . Let his whole body be well rubbed vdth 
warm vinegar or brandy ; likewise his hands and 
feet and pit of the stomach with clear tar, or, if 
none can be had, with strong brandy. 

** 3. Let the pati^ht take, in frequent and amall 
quantities, a warm and light infusion of mint, df 
of the essepcc of mini, one or two drops at a ‘ 

writh sugar. * ’’ll 

** 4. If there be np abatememt of pain or 
miting, a blister of mtatard ahonld bfatppBidLw; 
the pit of the stomach, T 
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** 6. If all the same symptoms still continue, 
and the patient be of a strong constitution, then 
apply leeches to the same place, twelve to twenty 
for an adult, and for children six to ten ; but, if 
of a weak constitution, let no leeches be used 
without the advice of n phyaicianX,^ ^ • 

A warm bath, if ready and ri?5»r, may ^c 
uBod with benefit, otherwise^ vapour-bath may 
be prepared at homo thus : -*110111 some stones 
or bricks^nd over them place a bedstead with a 
netted bottom, upon which let the patieht be 
stretched, well covered ; then throw the vine^ir 
upon the hot stones, whence* steam will arise 
conducive to perspiration, aided by the frictions, 
which must not be discontinued. For want of 
this vapour-bath, place around and in contact 
with the patient bags of heated sand or ashes. 

** d^ervc^iotis , — During the present epidemic 
no applications have been found so eflicucious es 
strong frictions, either with the naked hand, 
with a cloth, or with a brush, using clear tar or 
some other irritant. The essence of pcjppermint 
may be used more freely than hcretoforo pre- 
scribed. 

** Great care must be observed during con- 
valescence, for the cholera is but often fallowed 
by typhus fever," 


GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 

Wau-ovriOB. — 34th Foot: Assistant- Surgeon 
Frederick Burton Pliillipson, from the Staff, to 
be Assistant- Surgeon, vice Johnstpiip, who ex- 
changes. — 7th Light Dfagoons : Asaistaut- Sur- 
geon William Baker Young, from the 50tJ^ Foot, 
tobe Assistant- Surgeon, vigo Wardrop, appointed 
to the Grenadier liegin^ent of Foot Guards. — 
Hospital Staff: Stall' Assibtant-Surgeon Frauds 
Charles Aiincsley to bo Stuff Surgeon of the 
sccom^ class, vice Alexander Smith, M.l)., de- 
ceased ; Assistant- Surgeon Kichard Curew An- 
derson, from the 82iul Foot, to be Assistant- 
Surgeon Jo thO'Forcc.s, vice Annesloy, promoted ; 
Assistant-Surgeon William Smelhe Johnstone, 
M.D., from the 34tU Foot, to be Assistant-Sur- 
geon to the Forces, vice Pliillipson, who ex- 
changes. 

Royal Colleois oe Seiujeovs. — The fpll owing 
gcntlembii, having undergone the necessarij ox- 
aminations for the diploma, were admitted mem- 
bers of the college at the meeting of '.ihc rouit of 
examiners on tlio .list ult. : — Alcssvs. Joseph 
Dixon, Reigale, Surrey ; Frederick Chiirles’Cnr- 
ver, Melbuurii, Cambridgeshire ; Ed,w4eNkJSournc 
Machiii, Helper, Derbyshire ; Richardson, 

Greenwich; Daniel Henry George Wildbore, 
liondon; Joseph Hughes Hemming, Kimbolton, 
Huntingdonshire; Uustavus Matthews Burton, 
Maiidiostcr; Thomas Massey Harding,, Ludlow, 
Salop ; and (Jharles Drew, Oknhamptoii, Devon. — 
Gentlemen admitted members on Friday, the 
list inat. :— Messrs. J. Crostan, T. Crocker, L. 
Armstrong, R. Thomason, G. II. Cook, F. C. F. 
Malden, A. Drompton, and 'J. G, Smith.— Ad- 
mitted on the Hth irist. : — Messrs. J. S. Garthon, 
F. Y. Toms, J. J. Cooke. W. C. May, W. T. H, 
Burrow, E. G. Chapman, and T. Michbll. 

Apotukoariks' Hall, — Gentlemen admitted 
members on the 10th inst. : — George Kc(Mr,vPa,^- 
ham, Suffolk; Leonard Armstrong, Hexham, 
Northumberland; William Chat les Lake /reign- 
mouth, Devon; Frederick Sop with, Tunbridge 
Wells ; James Ogdon Fletcher, MaiichestC't. 

A deputation from th% Bethnal- green Sanitary 
Association, conBiBllngofMr. W. A. Mackinnon? 
M.Pa the Rev. T. Gibson, the Rev. W* 
the Rev. T» G, Williams, Dr; Hector Qayin, Mr. 
Samuel Byles, and Mr. Thomas Dean,, had an 
interview on Wednesday with Viset. Morpeth. 

Kino’s Colleor, Hospital. — The v^aney 
occasioned in the surgical staff of this institution 
by the resignation of Mr. SiiLJpp, consequent on 
his acceptance of the sehair of pathology at St. 
Thomas^ Hospital, has been , tilled up by the 
appointment of Mr. Henry Lee (the forpier 
h^G-surgeon) eg, assistant-surgeon ; and Dr. 
Breton hAb^ appointed demonstrator in the 
onatomioal liei^ of the^ooUege*, 


The Hospital for Consumption.— I n refer- 
ence to a paragraph which announced the pre- 
sentation of a silver salver by the conimittee of 
management of the Hospital for Consurnpilon to 
Mile, Jenny Lind, wo ore requested to state that 
this testimonial of gratitude, though presented in 
the name of the committeo of maimgemp^d of the 
charity, was the result of a private subscni)tion 
among the individual mcmb(M?iof the (committee, 
wholly unconnected either with the funds of the 
charity or the ])ro(:c!ed8 of the recent concert. 

German IIobiuTAi., Dalston. — The annual 
meeting of the governors and subscriber^? of thi'^ 
excellent institution was. held at tho liondon 
Tifcvorn ; his Royul Highm'Sa the Duke of C im- 
bridge, (the president^-^ in the chair. After the 
usual preliminaries. Dr. Sieveking read the 
report, which stated that .Ruring the ])Ubt yc.ir 
the mrhiber of iu-])atieiits Wys 467, and ot out- 
patients, aiiiuiig M'hom were many Englishmen, 
1918, amounting altogether to 2JS.3. Fron%the 
tinancial stateiTumt it appeared that the rc- 
C(i])t8 from the Ist of June, 1817, to July, 
1848, amounted to £4100 ; the expenditure 
amounted to £1846. 4 h. 8d.. leaving a balance of 

£1228. 12«. oa. 

l^EViZES — TrKSDAY, Auo. 16. 

Charlc^'Penruddock Fitzgerald was indicted 
for the manslaughter of Eliza Liddell, at Marl- 
borough. 

Mr. Slade and Mr. Challoncr Smith conducted 
the case for'thf! j)rosccutujn, and Air. (.’ockburn 
and Mr. llOflgcs that of tho ^irisoner. 

This was ail indictment against the prisoner, 
who was a surgeon at Marlborough, charging 
liim with having caused the death of Eliza Led- 
dell, the wife ot a baker. The iirisoner had boon 
called in to attend the deceased at the time of 
her contiin'inent, and it was alleged that in con- 
sequence of the want of skill and'iCaulion in the 
conduct of the finsoiier the jiuor woman had lost 
her life. The details of the case are totally unlit 
for publication. 

The ease broke down upon th(‘ evidence of the 
lirst medical man onllcd for the proat'cutioii, it 
being admitted' that a person of the greatest skill, 
exercising tin* greatest possible care, could not 
l^revcnt an aceident. 

The learned Judge said, under such circufli- 
stances the jury could not convict any pt^rson, 
and therefore they ought at once to acquit him. 

Verdict — “ Not guilty." 

Mr. Coekhurn thou stated that ho had not 
only the highest testimoniuls in favour of Mr, 
Fitzgerald, but a great body of medical evidence 
to show that he had acted" with skill and care. 

Germany. — The Uazedo d' Au^sbu^ff that 

Rcveral cases of .cholera have been observed at 
Vienna, but the disease only presented sym])- 
tomei^f the sporadic, form. 

The (hnMATE,oc Malta. —Dr. Q. B. Schamhri, 
in a pamphlet entitled “ Sulla Temperalura 
dell' Atmosphera pell’ isohi di Alalta," has given 
an analysis of a series of ihermomctrical obser- 
vations lyhich Ivavc been conducted at the Gene- 
ral Military Hospital o£ Valctta during a period 
of twcnty.*one years. Tktt delinitivo^nean annual 
toinperaturo is proved hy these to be 67^^. 3. 
The extreme range of mean annual temperature 
does not exceed S'*. The month of May prO' 


proaoli to the mean annual temperature, August 
presents the highest mean monthly tempernturo 
— 81*^. 2, and February tho lowest- 3. 
Qn ai^ averatye the hottest day was never 
less than 82**, and never more than 90®. 
Tho moan temperature of the coldest day was 
never less than 40®, nor greater -than 55®. 
The mean daily temperjitpre, therefore, in any 
•extreme, never varied beyond 8®. or 9®. 
The mean temperature of the winter is 56®. 9; 
of spring, 60". I ; of summer, 72% 5 ; and of 
autumn, 66®. 7. The difference between the 
moan temperature of summer and winter is 
22®^'6. Spring And autumn are marked bv" 
. nearly ^the same moan temperature. The dif» 
lerence of 22®. 6 between summer and winte^ 
in ^correspondence yr4h the difference betweed' 
hottest and coldest months which is only 


24®. 9, proves the climate of Malta to be constant, 
presenting neither excessive hesj nor cold, not 
any irregular intervals between the one and the 
other, anH on the whole give sufficient reason 
to state that the cdiinate is mild, Notwithstanding 
that it has been too commonly tho habit of 
clas.sing it with those deservedly called hot, ^ 

Brourihh v. Maddock. — West Mallinq Asy- 
lum. — (Before the Master of the Rolls.)— This 
was a motion by the plaintiff for an injunction to 
rcptrani tho defendant, Dr. Maddock, from in- 
terfeiiiig with the management of the West 
Mailing Lunatic Asylum, Kent, which tho 
lilaintilf and dcfendimt entered into an agree- 
ment ill April last to conduct as partners. Tho 
ground on which tho injunction was applied for 
was, that the plaintiff hud entered into the agree- 
ment under the impression, and on the faith, 
that Dr. Maddock had an English qualiOcutioii 
to practi.se< as a medical man, and that lie would 
be able to give medical attciidunce to the inmates 
of the asylum lu accordance with the provisions 
of the Lunatic Act, 8 and 9 Viet., c. 100, and 
that he had been mish^d in this particular by tho 
conduct of tho defendant, who it appeared had 
only a diploma from the University of Giessen. 
The Master of the Rolls, at tlie conrlusi^ of the 
argument on tlie 1st inst., observed that it was 
satisfactory to him to lirid that no complaint was 
made of the management of the asylum by Dr, 
Maddock, so far .is regarded liia medical skill, or 
that there was anything improvident on his part 
in a pecuniary sense. The objection was of a 
technical character, that tho 4cfcndunt did not 
pos.'ikss the technical qualification of a diploma, 
lie should defer his judgment for a few days, in 
order that the parties might have an opportunity 
to settle their difference, which he strongly re- 
commended. The parties not having come to 
any arrangement, liis lordship again mentioned 
the case, and refused the injunction, repeating 
Ids recommendation to the parties to settle their 
difference. 

Tjie (hioLriiA. — From a late number of the^ 
Mditarxf Mrdicul (razHte of Russia, it appears" 
that, since the appearance of the epidemic, there 
were seized /it iSt. Petersburg from the 30th of * 
June to the 2 Ist of July, 10,772 persons, of whom 
18.14 recovered, and 11,068 died. In the whole 
of Russia, since tho first appearance of the 
cholera, the 28th of October, 1846, to the 5th of 
July, 1818, 290,318 persons were seized with the 
epidemic, and 116,6.68 died. On the 28th of 
J uly there w'crc at St. Petersburg 2396 cholera 
cases : in the course of the day 137 fresh cases 
occurred; 211 recove*yjd, and 82 died. On tho 
29th there were 2240 sick, 132 new cases ; 188 
rccovercck and 68 died. On the 30th there rc- 
niaincil 2116 cases under treatment. We learn 
that at Berlin four cases of cholera have ap- 
peared. At Munich the Ministry is taking activo 
preparatory measures in the event of the appear- 
lyicc of the cholera in Bavaria. At Konigsborg 
ttVo cases have occurred ; in consequence of 
which a committee of health was sitting in that 
city to take measures against the spread of tho 
epidomy. 

Russia. — The German papers publish letters 
from St; Petersburg of the 3r<l inst., stating that 
the cholera lias gradually disappeared in that 


sents in its mean temperature the nearest ,i^p-ytown. The cholera hospitals have been shut up 


by order of tho Emperor. 

At the dato of the last advices the cholera 
was fftst decree sing, and it was expected that its 
total disappearance might be soon looked for. 
The average of cases was reduced to one hundred 
a day, and several of the hospitals opened ex- 
clusive!}' for the trcatix^nt of the disease nad 
been already closed. 

Posen. — The Kolner Zoitur^ has a letter from 
Posen of the 5th inst., stating that a case of 
Asiatic oholera occurred in that city, llio pa- 
tient— a woman— was at one transported to the 
Cholera Hospital, whore, it is assorted, she is 
doing well, and likely to recover. Cholera hos« 
pitals have, by order od the Government, beea 
prepawd in all Frussisn towns and large vUlagiBi. 
and every oare is takeiFto lessen the hmm ex 
the spptoadiing peatUenoe. 
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^VWfflkMM AMD CoNTAoIOVB DtSEABES BiLL. — 
bOllmroduotd by Lord MQr|)eth, “ To renew 
and annaiid an act ot tlu 9th and 10th Vict , for 
thotamoval of nuihimcr** and the prlvention of 
OOdtagloua dic^aflen/' contain^ aomo pcoviaionB 
not in the foinni act, crnongAt which the 6th 

a a^ufio enacts that the apphcation oi the provi> 
ons ot this bill to districts and places in which 
the Public Health Act of 1848 is m foree, is to 
be sub)ect to the decision oi^thc d«neral lloarc^j 
of Health. The 7th clause makes the diiiinage 
or sewerage ot offensive matter into any ppep 
ditch, &c„ BO ns to be a nuisance or injuiious''to 
health, from any new dwtlling-hoUst, buildiitg, 
privy, &Cm a misdemeanour^ liable to a penalty. 
The SihMaiAc empowers the Pi ivy Counnt to 
issue orders for puttmg in force the provisions of 
this bill, relative to the^ preventu^n of epidemic 
diseases, kc.; and (9) >,after Rilch order, the 
General Board pf Health may<i iss^ directions 
and regulations t amj ^lOj the p^-law com- 
missioners may compel the guardians to cx( eutt 
the regulations and directions ot the Gtntiial 
Board ot Healtn, (12) tlie expenses then f>f to bo 
paid out of the poor-rate. 13 enacts that all the 
orders, directions, and lepiilations of jbe Privy 
Coufii^and the 4jeneral Board ot Health me to 
be laiabefore Parliament, and ga/ctud. It im- 
poses penalties lor obsiruiting the c^vcciitioii of 
the act, and 16 provides lor the ncoitry and 
application of such penalties. * 1(> given povnr to 
proceed a|||AUiBt one or more of sever d joint 
owners; md the other clauHcs an meu ly Ibirnal 
onea. ^ 

Haitwxll CoiJC4^bTArr iiooi — I hue not 
a more responsible ofhe c d( volvinp upon a joiii- 
nalist who nddrcs'^cs him clf to the Anglo Indian 
community th in that ot necgmmnuling any pir- 
ticular school to tho attention of jiar^nts residing 
abroad. It is nntuinih a jualtti of tht gre lt<^t 
anxiety with thohc who send ihtii children 
16,000 miles away, that their offspring shcfidd be 
comfortably phued and cartd lor, for fiicnds 
I cannot always find time to sci to them, not me 
^ they always scrupulous in tin ir pi Iclflon pf a 
promracauemy. U ndcr these impicssioiHL we h ive 
made it our business to visit the < stablfsliment of 
Hr. Emerton, at llanwoll, and are pr^arc d to 
vouch that the whole of Great Britain docs not 
coutam a school better suited in c\ rry way to 
the purposesfCand purses) ot Indian residents 
Beautifully situated, spacioUh, dcanly, with 
every possible convefiieiiet for the instnution 
and amusement oi youth^i^ tho shape of it ctiiic- ' 
rooms, play-grounds, gy mn dstic apparatus, m usic , 
&o.| close to tho Groat Wa3ternlUilway, u ofFbrs 
a thousand advantages, independently of the 
principal, Dr. Emerton himself , ni^ we .iro 
moA desirous of mipressing upon oin distant 
readers that we are familiar witJi an cstuhlish- 
ment to which they may sitfdy consign their 
(fi^ldrcn. — T/ia hnqlisk Mail^ July 7, 1818. 

Heath vhom jhl Bitb a Man — \ 
weeks ago, when the 4th koyal Irish Dingouns 
were stationed at Nottingham bartat ks, two of 
the privates quanelled, and one bit the otlici in 
the linger. The wound leftfertd, and at Ion,, th 
the man's whole body bei amc affected , the bones, 
denuded of flesh, protruded thiough the skin. 
The man lingered till morning, when he died 
A despatch has been sent to Mancliester (wlicre* 
the regiment 18 now' stationed) for witnesses, and 
with orders for the man wlioso savagely' at Jai ked 
tho deceased to be taken into custody, pre- 
paratory to an inquedt being held on tlie body . 
The case has excited great inteiest in a mcdicdl 
pomt of new. 

A drunken man, nailed Ilyan, twcnty-BC'icn 
years of age, was killed, recently, at Mane hestei 
through Bitting on two chgiels, w hich penetrated 
the femoral artery : bled te death. 

OnrruAKT'. — On the 14th inst., at Crewkerne, 
Somerset/ after a long and painful illness, Mr 
^ward Silvester Bumord His Joss will be 
severely felt and deejdv rt gretted by his nume- 
rous patients, to whom no w'os ever a kind friend 
as well AS a moat skdful rurgbon —At EHfgston, 
Jamaica, on the 2(>bh of Vune, Willuun Arnold, 
aged 6a. i 


MOKTiXITY HABLB. 

fbr tM Week ending Saturday, Auguit 12,1843. 


Causes of Heath. 


Total. 


462 


29 


lOG 


63 

25 


Q4r 

8 


1 

2h 


19 


Average of 
5 

Summers, 

972 

908 


?57 


46 




80 


28 


8 

JO 


1 

60 

.31 


AlX Causes, I 1069 

Sl’1S01FlBnCAU8Eff...| 1056 
Zymotic (or Epidemic, 
drmic, amf ’Coutagiotis) 

Diseases 

HnSEASpS. 

Dropsy, 'Canger, and Other 
Discuses of unecrfalb drl 
\Briab1e 

Disinsi ^ ofthe phial 

M^arrow, Ncives,^ and 

Sc list .*. * 

DiMascsbf the Lunp, and 
(W* the olfur Of|:rtnp ofj 
.... 

Dj'^cjbih of the Hpart and 

Blood- vessels ^ 

DiKogsis oi the Stomach, I 
Liver, and o^bei orgutisj 

ot^DI|[fCHrioij 

Disc list Sol the hjiineys, See 
Childhntfi, DiBeaies of the| 

D terns, A,e, rfl 

Hht umatiHin^ Diseases of] 
the Bones. Joints, A.c. 

^iMcases of fhe Ccllu 

^ lur TlSBur, ^c 

Old Age 

Violence. Privation, ('old, 
and Iiiteitipc ][^nef /y 

* ’ 

Ipj” 'lh«^sul)S( ni)lion for the staifipi d edition 
oi Uic MtHlical ^IwusAin lo'-j* ffltr the Jiallfyoui, 
and £1. 5s. lor*thc ^Caii Jiaid iii ad\ in^e. PosU 
ollui orders, or oidcis on parties in town, sliould 
b( ixiad^ out in tlic nami of Kobfat Pulmci. 

Sunsi laiiriiH is Aheeau aie rospectfully r^- 
cyicstud, in confoiniity with the terms ot their 
t»Bubscriptions, at once to loiwaM their rcmib* 
tances to the on ice. 

tOdL’OKRLfePONDENTS. 

“ Inquiicndo ” — W c ha-ve heird nothing' of thr appp iraiico 
of cholera al Bribtol Uur comBpondint niUHt be nuH- 
liifornud ^ ^ 

“ Utupu ’’-“Till inBtreinctfts an worthlcRH 
“ Di^titbBLd (T— Wl cam ot bre ik thruiigh our usual regu- 
IhUoii ( f not piiHcribJtig Ihiough oui ( olpiiuiE We 
butt that our coi^ribpoqdcul mil flm# mediiil ^ciilltim ti 
nho \ a\c the rcquiBilc taknl and beiiL\oliriAe to trmt ilic 
caie • 

V M n ’ — I lit jirofcssorship is flllctl up^ ^ 

“Amuiih’ — 1 he iiJLic iiclviioultilgmeiu ot tin debt la not 
i iioujth , Uteri must be a uiiUeti document, bigiied by tllu 
di btor ^ <t t 

" J I Ihiniiiigbain "—Apply to theNaltonul Vai^neEs- 

tablisliiiiiiii * 

"Mr tilbcil”-! \ea li It ib not Miow n. ' 

" \ Sub iribn oi ^ tM 'V ( its ’ — Ai curding |tu paofesBioiial 
LUqut III out .rot renpr nrle|i4aa iiititled to tb# tet 
*' AliquiM ’ — ine HiiiidU 1 1 $idiciue Tiuni|h many similar 
casts * 

" A Surgion Ilip qu ilidcatlbn u ill be received by the 
Army Mtdu il B md 

*‘ /et I ' — \V I ( anti it u ibllbh the *‘ reroonstinnre *• 

** r W , AI tm h< so r J lit curuntr Sj^ivuiiant i iiUtles our 
ortf'j) niint lo iht usii il fee, winch qa>i be itiovcrtdin 
the County t oiiit 

"Mr I M\is *’ 18 tlianked tor hiB offer ^ 

* A Subaciiber, Hover " — I ho rhaige iWvvo guut&is. 

* D ’ — Without tho hctiiit* ol till 1 ondon (^illogo'bf 
1 hjbicianft no^torsoii can lawfully jti « tiso within seven 
inilt M of I ondon 

" 1 1} , e orl^"— It IS impossible to foi rn a ( oriect opinion 
oii the nature of tho disea^, as no yost-moftim examina- 
tion was instituted * ^ m 

* Bait r ’ — Wf will make inquirii s on the subjedt. * 

'* Jtivonm cannot rccommond any particular imdlcal 

lirar tit loner. Thu disease is otic which any educatcff 
8(11 geon 11 II tiers lands 

" b. 1 M I) ’ — We ( annul belli \B th( stotiinoni. a 

" Brr nttiird ’ 1 he sum might be legally chai g( d ^or setting f* 

thi tint lire * ‘ 

" Vlt thia "—A privato dommui|fiCatioa Was forwardstf last 
Wl ck 

* Mr 1. W ilsou.”— There are no neaaltios for selling J 

^ arsenic. , * 4 

'* Eedress.'*— The offlob of homeMurgeon in the hospiUl I 

aUuded to has slwsyi been flUM by s ■sntor dresser. | 


** Ooe&nus.”— Apply to any of tho Bblp*ilir6ke|!tlii the Oitr 
D.."— The questions shall be snawered nett week. 
"Vindicator” should have forwarded his oamo, as he 
bp oaks so shai ply against ahotheir practitioner. 

" (luyinsis ’’ -\vH, 

A £ambridgd btudenf ”— ** Copper’s Surgical Dictionary »• 
" \n Obyirvcr Times VVe shal), probably, pnbluh 
Iho 

Header and Friend.”— There aro no opportunities for 

. X. ... 

0 have not seen a draught of the 


dissection in tho L aiA In dies 
‘ A Itetirod Surgeou.'wWi 
bill 


'•A Country Practitioner."— Licences for prSbbslng dls- 
Btctioiin are granted by the Secretary of State for 1 


irlbttslng 
. ' State for the 

Borne Department to any legally quohfled member of the 
VtolesHion. Till apptiiutiuii must be ooiintei signed by 
two lustires of®Uie ptace, acting for county or placiu 
whei r in thi appHcaht resides. T he charge for the Ucenco 
lb about £11. 

'< "-^oqumunioation received. 

" A Borough Student” is recommeuded to comply with tha 
regulailons of tlie College and Hall#^ g. 

** Sootus he lyondoii College will admit exatmnatlon, 
on our correspondent producing the eeriifioates men- 
tioned. 

” (Tururgits, LeediT” — The doeo of the hyefoated per. 
nxidc of iron must bo large in n case of poisoning by 
arsenic, havf doubts ul its ejBdhcy. 

" A tJntnn Medical Officer ihe aocount sliould be sent 
us without. delays 

JSi H , Brorapton.” — The latter has been ecoidentelly 
mislaid. 

" ( iltic ”— We«ilo not think tliat the puUioatton of ths 
leUee'woiHd be proHueUve of any good. 

" A Futhologiet** may be afasured that hU paper has not 
been orei looked. 

" A Voung Student ” — ^Tho koturcs caniot be bad sepa- 
^ rafoly Iroin the hurfibers. 

U^gal Ftaotftiobtr” asks if a peisou with a foreign 
diploma oad recover in a court of law reasonable demands 
Apr mlviee and iUtetldanc«* ) No. 

” Anti-Qui^k,”— -We do pot knqw by whom the work is 
pbblisli«d. 

" J Hobioa.M D.”— Certainly lint. 

" Medlaulus "—We hkve beeh unable yet to make the 
requisite inquiries* 

" (iiMlipuiiUb.^' -A formula is giten in the Peris Cqdaa ” 
*< L h The pure sUtgruii dots not obtain all hil foes 
fioip stkndmgpuiely surScal rases 
** lAi. O * sbmild wHtf to Ilk secretary of the Apnthewei* 
Society. >vbu wiill gwe him all the iniormation he ask*. 

•' M B Cantab*”— Wn suggesrlou shall it orivc *qpr belt 
Cohilderatlou, ’ 

" A ‘burgeon and D., Ldin ’ —No reliance shclulo w 
p|^«* il An the udv< rt lieinciu i efei red to 1C 

"Ml b Kyan ”*-8u1]iliur fuinigaiiun ik geneniUy ecconi- 
plislied by tlie ul( f i eperiil apparuua, consisting of a 
bo\ in wliub the paviviit bits, aulian apparatus at ihs 
tup nut I f which tki hi iff ftrigects 
"I A G 1 1811 — ijnrC IS qo law to prevent a licetiUgM 
* filJUn. Apidhpcerms’ CoiApitiy who is not a louuibe^of 
tin (^Ikge fiom being a medical attend tut of A benefit 
sutu wv. 

" A B ''—Thu rase ouabt. to bt oareCully investigated by a 
KimpeUiit nrai-Utiunti 

"Qui-iiHi, N 15 "—Candidates who have recuvcd a regular 
s t'diicilion 111 approval luriign univriHltus or schools 
will b( ndinittied lo examination by the Army Medical 
Board. * 

" 1 unUiAcapls'^’-^Dr Ivtdd 1e lihrinan of the UadcIylTe 
lAbPiirf^ ^ 

** Dr LoIp ” — Cmrtmnniralion reecivcd. 

"Optm" — V|| c shall be klad f)t the prouni4(.d compmnlea- 
l on '« 

1\ J 1 PCikebliiro^ Hrihnsgrojt "—The report of the 
Nnor-law Mcdiohl UfvciiSiion il jfublishvd in such a fofm 
ts to ixi. easily tr insmit cii hynost. Our corn spoudi Ot 
Had IwUtr h| ply lu tlW mieury, XI anovei -square 
Uoom • ji* e 

•• Ml . 1 R. CrippH. Syho-str^t, liverpool.”— Communicsr 
iiori neu ivmi 

"A ^Joiihefn I’oor-lttw Omcer,”— Comraunidalloji to- 

•' Dr MoaoR. SU Hfsaph ”#t.A private )cUbf'lias been i 
‘‘Clmuist* iiks, * Gan ymfj tell me who haS writlejtL 
htiipi I arluleaiB * Tfhr^vutce of Jaeob* shout Dr. KlMII' 
WMianifot. I* . * 1 

" Mr P. :4eil, Gawtanff,** Shall recSiTe sn snmkf^tXl 

WLrk. 4 * y. 

" JM r*lA cai y *V-Cominuiiioati(m received. V 

” Dr, C h. hMlff. Limtri(.k ”-,iGpitmiuhication reoeivegi . 

" A »8lib8|^m^r. M.H.CJB and TLA 0,” on PPo6mkliV 
Medical merniineratlSii,” recelySd 
Letturs,.iffd oommunioatiuni have also teda receive^ fm 
itiqulrendo « Gjopla ’ DUItreSsed y ^ M. B. ; Amsh ; 
J L., Birmirigliam; Mr. Dilqort^ AJlobffCKlbgr of fTW* 

. TearH. Ajiqaik; A fitulgooiij 42^; W , MahPkSWt 
MrfiJBifls,'' A SijbsonSer.^.DoyiFj M^p., T. B.. CWsJ 
&t6r, alttvenis , ff F. M.D. ; Breutfofdy AWjkih; 
hjv J.^sdw, ItcdjMSsr Oseanuf, pj 
JJuyen&r A Ganibrfige Sttldsol; AS Ubs«rv4r«ftW 
^imes.' A dt»d f ripd , A Betlred Bunri^i A 

Country 'Traoutiotfar I VeiaX; A Borough ptMshn 



L. AP 1841 
“ • Drv^oTe, 


.uinensis , Qp^aO y v* * 

BfomWmve;^ U (^ripf*. ^hd«au-aqk, 

A J^nbern Peor-Uw Wf *^*l*f*« • 


Uuerist, 

B. P. * 
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ORIGINAL LECTURES. 


LECTURES’' 

- ON 

THE RACES OF MEN. 

By ROBERT KNOX, M.D., E.R.S.E., 

Lecturer on Anatomy, ahd Corrosponding Member uf the 
French Academy of Mef^cLue. 

(Oontintu^d from p. 233.) 
aUESTlON OP UAOe t 118 PBOORl^H. 

Tlic question of :pi(3ie is no longer a mere 
philoBophic quOKlion; an ethnographical (lues- 
tion of affiliated languages or geographipal 
positioUf It has suddenly become the ^icAt 
problem of the day ; the pivot on which! hiugca 
tho fate ol mighty empires and well -estahli shod 
luonarehiee. It shakes to its centre the djcisting 
social Ponditton of Europe, and must ultimat cl y re- 
Tolutionizc tho world. A careful eonsideration of, 
and reflection on, the phTsioal charactet aud social 
position of tlie Ckmtral Gernnins— by ifome c nUoul, ^ 
but erroneously, North U era. ans— induced mo, 
fully flfteen years ngo, to forotcl the nj pi ouch of 
u war of race in Ctntral Europe. It appeared 
to me impossible that the continental Uciman or 
Saxon could long remain enthrarted by the d(‘8- 
potisms of th<i houses of Ilapsburg and Bran- 
denburg. Nationality is a strong&oekil and 
political tic, no doubt; but exists a 

stronger — it is the lie of race. Loyalty 
and ailcieiit institi^tionB, socud Order, guaran- 
tees, acts of congresHos, balance of power, Itigal 
and recognised oonstitutiens, are ^ood enough 
terms in themsfelvosj their ha|tpy Vhgi^nesB 
adapts them for tho^c numerous Butcessive 
chnngos which a strong and facile pen may 
ring upon them, or a ready speaker mould to 
the fashion of the day. But , nothing of this 
alters Na^0. PoUticsl independence, as deflnod 
by!I^. Disradi (iu a speefOi, delfvurpd lately in 
the Houi^ Cft C^hnMiotts) to be the principle of 
nationidil^/is an egiOeJdent thing in but ^ 

natied pmy happen 'to be bomposed of moro 
tiboeg than one ; it may b^alieterogeneohC^umblc 
, of ilUaesoarted races, Iflto Fjrussia^r .^stria, or 
like the late kingdom 6f ||^ne Netherlands, ad- 
justed and t^ougm to be, united by some c(^- 
gress or senee of pro+opols liut^^atd^the race# 
Whp^ift|iGy refrsotQ^mingJe? 
’WbS|t% t)fp pffiioiple of ‘^physmal sollogy'* 
bppbi^ thp uxudxv? hlen are ogns^tly misled 
by tibahs, ' Thd ^ietingujished gom^ist i^^se 
name 1 iWj a bgUeFe, tHeYlrst 

popular wfiOSr tp intreduce the question of gacC 
to the MoT^-readere of Briti^n i J f^ied he 
nnderatpod thn questtqn fairly* it seemasiotw' 
Ailteody He cobfot^q it with na^ion/alitp, 
is, in fhot, the anta^nUbc piinoi^e « ' , ' ' 

That, msttlor npsititin bf, Qg^^^Britaifl, 
whiclv eigrJjr *0 

df a com|a%t npblj6iiidi^<^asdm Irom loro 
interi^ed^ ' " ‘ ^ 

testine 


her people Was a circumstance to bo anticipated ; 
a strong nationality, for example, engrailed on 
the national chuiacter of her somewhat mixed 
race was obviously one ot tho rcHults. But, rr- 
viewiitg the htstoty of Eurqpe for some centuries 
with a ref<'fence to this question of race, it has 
always appeared to me that the most important 
event which evi‘r liappem d to, the insular, and I 
may even includ(‘ the contmeiit^il, Saxon, upon 
whom ultimately must depend tlie liberties of 
mankind, wan tly* invasion and eonquestof P^ig- 
innd by the Normans ; the establishment of a 
Cioverntncnt at open vaiiaiicc with the character 
of tho Saxon people ol England— the estahlish- 
mentof a feudal tyranny, lawb of piimogenituro 
and entail, a graiqnng privilege, a (ourt pvi- 
tronage ranqMint by its nature and destructive 
of oj] true liberty, oi oil talent, oi all freedom ol 
thought. 

Agnin.4!it this suojugatiifn df tho Anglo-Salcon by 
the Nonpuu WoFcrnment in England tin* race 
has evei warred; the eontest still contiiims, and 
can nevdr cease but with tHfe discomfiture of the 
Norman. How cheerfully would the various 
(.Celtic, Barmatian. and Sclavoinun tyrannies of 
continental Europe have lent a liaiid lor lim ex^ 
tinciioii of liberty in England; how cheer- 
fully would they have aided on reducing the 
Auglo-Saxon to the level af his Jess for- 
tunately ^tuntrd contint ntal brethren of the 
Saxon or Scandinavian race, trarnph d on 
alternatSely by Croars, and Sclavcs and lluns, 
and Celts ; sold to Kussia ; broken up, into mi- 
scrahle dukedoms, and electorates, and petty 
principalities } fragments of an empire which was 
of^fself'a delusion, u mockery,' and a sham — the 
Ueitnan empire^! But now the continental 
Saxon understands the question thoroughly ; so 
does the Sclavonian. Tin se races desire to add 
%aiioikalUpi to the prindple of race. A Sclavonian 
republic — a German rJ^public : there is ample 
space ill jPiiropc for both. Mr. Disraeli affects 
not tp understand this ; tho simply adding 
nationality to race ; a Srlavonpu race — a Sclu- 
vonian upwic; a German or Saxon race— a 
GH^nanrepbblio. True to his race, the somancist, 
as flsual, myt(^ifles the question. 

'f^sc remarks I have thought it right topii^ 
on'^assing qrents ; the daily press is deeply in- 
terested in mystifying the question^ Should tho 
iron despotisms of Brandenburg and Hap'sburg 
(psucoced in recovering their Bold of Central 
Europe, the progress of mankind towards civili- 
zation may bo arrested for centuries. But the 
Germans, as tho continental Saxons chose to call 
themsplvos, must notitifarget their Scandinavian 
origiq-— must not forget that tho best, the noblest 
of their race, live under hateful tyrannies: in 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, real liberty has no 
e^stendbt These are strictly German states ; 
Uiey |re the purest of all Germans, as 1 shall en- 
deavour to* show in nOy l^pturo on the Saxon race 
afmeh4 ^ 4 , 

But were X to Ip offer an cmlhion ol 

to the measures &khe|t6 adomis 4 ,,t 7 y the 
nental OAnnan for looiisootafy of h|S 




Brandenburg and Ilapslmrg^dynasticfl, I would 
Venture to Miggei-t to tin' tiee and liberal men 
assembled in Frunkiorl that a largo portion of 
Gcrmtfliy (DeutLhland) was eoniparstively free 
prior to the urH of Napoleon ; the Sc^en United 
l*iovinc«s ol llolldiid, the lU-public ot Batavia, 
siill liguit* on Hojiiie maps, and ur'* not altogether 
lost to the n colhctioiis ol men. 'The Central 
(jemi,4Ui— the man of Eiaiikfort, of 'ologne, of 
Munich, of rotstUim — ib not flrccibily the 
pcisoii to coniprdieiid true liheity; he has 
mingled too long uiid * too intiinaiely with 
the Surmatian and Sclavoriian lilood ; he had 
heller liaieiiiize witli th^ purest yf Ills race, 
tJie ScandivaiiiHu ^axon, the ilollandcr, tho 
man ol Holstein,' ol .lutlaiid, of Norway; 
iliey* will convince him, an they did at 
Liiizcn and Juilerbocli, that it is not by support- 
ing the TecT’esclii in Italj ; it w not by orusning 
ciowiL the Sthivunian raeo in Posen and in 
Bolieiniu ; it ib not by singing nongH about that 
iiidcrland whose precibc locality they have nevCT 
been able to discover, that they, the Central 
Giruian or Soutli German, as he is sometimes 
c dh d, will secure the sympathies and the esteem 
ol the free all over the world. Tho fantastic 
tucks and mouiuebankery of Cologne argue a 
bomcthing seiiously wrong in thq South German 
mbtd. JiCt them reeal every German from 
Italy on pain of being for ever diprivod of 
thj^ mime; surrendq^ Postn to its n«itivo and 
prodominating race ; decline all union with 
Holland until she drive out the revolutionary 
dynasty of 1815: the monarchy established by 
fraud and violence, — ' tlie moiiuichy of tho 
bayonet ; offer your Scandinavian brethren a 
4solid and real aSbistance in their approach- 
ing stiuggle to throw off the hateful enthral- 
ment of Prussia and Kubbia. By these and 
similar movements you may at Isst succeed 
In eieating in Central Europe a Saxon power; 
a land ot liberty and of civilized men ; a con- 
tinental Saxon union strong enough to cope 
with the Celtic aqd the Sarmatian races — 
the really aggressive races in war, as the Saxon 
is the aggressive power ill peace. See what 
progress England makes during peaceful times ; 
observe her tiuo Boxon policy. Bhe never flghts 
but lor a material interest. MachiaveUi was a 
luero drivelleP compared to the statesmen of 
England. Above all, give up your pretensions to 
tlie Sclavonian or i'edes^i states. And if It 
should happen that the Tcdeschi, the Solavoniaa, 
or Gothic race prefer tho rqle of tjj^e imbecile 
house ot llqpsburg and the accursed Metter* 
nich, the man who teffd the Ulabtrious Scarp^ * 
when he complained to him of the falietr condi* 
tioa of the univafkities in Italy, that 
Most Sacred Majesty the Bmperov of Austria, 
his'imponai master, did not want great and 
able men. but good meiv (flimkics, not^ mept),* 
suffer them by all meAiis id accept bad 
government ; intcrferil not^^witii'^ falling mej’ 
thei«fato intereaia/you not furtW than thiii^ the 
rvseuing them, if poAible,.|^oim^ne grasp of .the 
'Musoonte, ihto whose haada t^y and theirw- 
eitory» irith the omairvm m iriU 
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&idMvonr to l«y atide fbr a 
t^ ia>0 lB^Pt>Me BiTogRBce, at all thmi an 
WtTOint* 'ttwi tt the Saxon character, but eipe> 
«*I*y Bq eoxKiing from the half-Sarnmtused 
men whe fought and ran at Jeim; no 
ttue SMIcm, hy-the-by. Lay aside, if you can, the 
ifelWLneaa of your character, and concede to the 
'Mmnian race their due. To them you owe 
jwjly all that is spiritual, transcendental, and 
intellectual *in Germany; your mnaic, 
youT metaphysics, your first historians, your first 
anatomists and physiologists. Without them 4 
you could have invented nothing. Let the raees 
of men be ji|Bt towards each other; ell races 
have their good qualities— aU have their bad : 
no race i^erfectr.as a race. Individuals may 
attain a pmeot form ; may reaesh, and no doubt 
have reached, the standard of the Greek canon*"; 
may realize the ideal — the grandest conception 
or type of Natue; all this has happeifed. us we 
know by the disco vc^ of the sculptured works 
of ancient Greece. But there is no such thing 
as a perfect race, ndr ever can be, until a new ^ 
order of the material world arises. ^Wore it not J 

riAffAv *1..,. • i « . . . « 


A COTJRBE 
ov 

LECTURES ON SUROERY 

BT 

SAMUEL COOPER/Eso., P.ILS., 

PiwfisiMr of Surgery to University Oollege, London 
, Conittlting Sfirgeon to London Unlveriity Hospital, 8tc. 

Leotuhb 

(Continued from p^e 248.) 
y GsyTLEMf^,— There is o^ subject which it is 
f toper at this part of our ducourse to advert to 
in some of itsTeatures. 1 leier to tetanus, which, 
an. occasional consequence qf wounds and 
injuries, cotnes within the province of surgery. 
Tetanus may be defined to be a disease In which 
the voluntary muscles qf certain organs (^re 
alfeoted with rigidity (fiia spasms. Whilst the 
disordir continues you have no complete re- 
laxation or remission of tWis regidit}% contraction^ 
and tension, to the extent of allowing the an- 
tagonist muscles to draw ^ack the parts in 


oetter, then, thfct the various races bf mep which i question ; in this respect the convulsions’Svhich 
now exist with unalterably opposing feelings | arise in tetanus differ from those Which ‘ ‘ 
understood each other, disposeu to give credit 
for what tmy find excellent in each ; scanhing 
* fi®titl© hand the dificrcnces in -temper 


which exUt, than selfishly claiming a super- 
e^eUenoe for institutions, ana constitutions 
■^ich, after tdl, are, or may be, strictly accept- 
•hle to no onJiNiCc on the face of the earth. 

These observations arc intended as a reply to 
some remarks which haqrc^ been made in various 
quarters respecting the tondoncics of the theory 
I defbnd $ for it has befin remarked that a war of 
rae^t forlfiold in these lectures some years ago as 
n probable and, indeed, ultimately a certain 
result of the present position of mankind,— that a 
war of races is a dreadful thing to contemplate. 
1^ it is, no doubt; but, as it hasromct what use is 
there in denying its existence ? Those who think 
that I have handled the character of the Anglo- 
fioxon somewhat roughly, I beg leave to refer to 
a speech of Mr, Gladstone, delivered in the 
House of Commons on the evening of Priday, 
the 18 th inst. In that speech, worthy of a uatioh^s 
deep Consideration, and entitling its distinguished 
author to the thanks of every wee m^i through- 
out the world, the reader will find proofs de- 
monstrative of the real Saxon character wh&a 
wthdrawn from the presaw e of public opinion. 
The sooner Mr, Gladstone is Colonial Secretary 
the better it will be for thd safety of British 
colonies and for the honour of the country. My 
Mintr3rmen who do not yef comprehend the 
German and Sclavonian question I beg to refer 
to the speech of M. Bunsen, delivered lately in 
XiOndon ; they will find it, I think, a confirmation 
Of SOibO lectures I delivered nearly three years 
BgO. 

The lectures required to complete the second 
•eotion of the course tire as folldwa 

Dark Races concluded. 

2. Thd ^Sclavonian Race ; its physical and 
psychological character ; its infiucnco over the 
human mind in Southern Germany ; demand of 
the race to bo separated from a German union ; 
present position and future prospects of the 
race. 

8. TJie Sannatiau Race, or Muscovite. ^ 

4. The Celtic s oontinental (f'renoh) : insular 
(Irish and Higblaiid). 

fit The Saxon Race : continental, insular, and 
American. 

The concluding section, eomprising— 

I. The Human Eorm ; theory of physical 
beauty or of perfect form ; antique Grecian 
sculpture; true canon of beau^ydiscovered by the 
ancient Gjeek artists ; ' 

n. Origin of organized bodies ; laws of forma- 
tion and of deformation ; of unity in time and 
space ; of diversity in time and space ; significa- 
tion of specific animal fonqs *— 

^ anpear in tlie numU^o^ t^Utiiaal TSmtt 
lit of Oi^bet tli(, m\, of DecenSw 


in tetanus diner from Those Which ac- 
company hydrophobia, and from ordinary con< 
vulsionS. In hydrophobia convulsions may cease 
entirely for a time, aitA come on again ; but in 
tetanus there is more or Idb a continuance of 
contraction. Tetanus is divided into two^kmds, 
traumatir and idiopathic: the lormcr, whiCh, 
arising from woilnds, will alone be here spoken 
of, as falling in Ore properly witiiin the limits 
prescribed to these loctures; the other form, 
called idiopathic^ is that which arises from cold 
or other causes not included in the former, imd 
which falls morg properly within the province of 
the physician. # 

Vsb have also another division into acute and 
cliroaiqf, the first being much more dangerous. 
In ^sorae r'bspccts traumatic tetanus resembles 
hydrophobia ; it is, therefore, tiecossary that this 
disorder should be well understood by the young 
surgeon. Triiumatic tetanus follows the local 
injury which gives rise to it much sooner than 
hydrophobia. I told you that that came on 
between the thirtieth and fortieth dsyt'after the 
bite of a rabid animal ; but hi tetknus the 
longest period known to elapse from receipt of a 
wound is twenty-two days, and it comes on very 
often in afew hours; it may, therefore, be regarded 
as a settled fact, that it is a much earlier conae- 
quence of injuries than hydrophobia* Persons 
who die of tetanus do not aic so soon us in lwdro< 
phobia; many live several weeks. One patient I 
knew who survived five weeks after tetanus 
came on; he was a soldier who hog been 
wounded in battle, in the thigh, which had been 
pmputated in a French hospital ; five 6r six 
inches of bone protruded through^ and largo ao- 
8CC8SOB wore formed : he died of totaxfus the ftfUi 
week. I have said that patients live longer ; but 
this is only to be receivedsas a general vemark, 
oB you will find it is recorded that a negro died 
ot a scratch of the finger within an hour.© 

I have seen a patient in this hospital' die in 
forty-ei^ht hours oi tetanus, after a^bad com- 
pound iractuie. The disease, gencrili|||y, begins 
with uneaAness in the muscles of the neck, 
which region is sore and less suppllMhan ordi- 
narily y the jaw is mdre difiicult to move ; the 
tongue is uneasy at its ibot, it is hard*to move ; 
mastication, and especially deglutition, grow 
more impracticable; presently the patient is 
attacked with spiiyms and convulsions about tne 
neck, torque, jaw, and throat, and from these 
great pain arises. By-and-by there is pain 
about the regt6ii of the epigastrium, and from 
this point the pain shoots 4n the course of the 
diaphragm down to the spine. The diaphragm 
gets attacked, and such is the oppressmn 
of breathing that the patient expects to die of 
suffocation. At length more muscles get impli- 
cated — > those of the back, spine^ and nock. 
Sometimes the head and^"tnmk aroiffrawn back- 
w^ks with great violenoe, firawiitg the ‘body 
into the form of a bow; this is osRed op^ihotenoe^ 
and is tho irorsf kind o( 


aotiofi of the abdominal muscles prOdopriputes the 
body i» dnvm forwards, and the disease is called 
mpmthotonon. Many ore the fbrms Into which 
^ body is drawn, dg;»endin{[ on the muscles 
Imtoted ; and sometim|B one side of the body is 
drawn dowq, ond^B is called pJeufoeihoitmoa, 
The skuatioa^,>f the Wound governs, to some 
extent, the form which tetanus will assume. 
Laney states that in Egypt, where tetanus fol- 
lows slighter wounds than it does in this 
counpry, when his men were wounded m the 
back, opisthotonos commonly followed; but if 
the wound happened to be in the front of 
the body, tetanus followed as empresthotonos. 
Sometimes nearly the whole length of the 
muscles of the body are affected, so as to 
countervail each nther add prevent the body 
being drawn more in one direction than fri 
another ; when;; this is the case tetanus i/kald to 
be complete. BOmetimes the disease is confined 
to the organ of deglfitiiion ; it then takes \he 
name of trismus, ot looktd^Jato. 

The first thing' commonly noticed in persons 
attacked by tetanus, I’said, was a sensation of 
stiffness and rigidity aboht the neck, making it 
difficult to move ^e head ; an uneasy feeling at 
the root of the mngue soon follows, and the 
patient cari scarcely chew or swallow. Shortly 
the patient finds that the attempt to do so brings 
on most violent convalsions ; the repugnance to 
ijirinks thus engendered has led this disease to be 
sometimes cohfounded with hydrophobia. The 
patient soon begifis to complain of pain about 
the ensiform cartilage, and pains shoot thence 
towards the spine in the direction of the dia« 
phragm; the spasms from this cause become 
morj; violent, and the muscles of the lower jaw 
particularly affected, so thftt ^hc two jaws beoomck 
firmly closed. With Ijhe continuance of the dis- 
eiise the diaphra^ becomes more susceptible of 
cdfitractlons, which succeed each other with 
great tnpidlty, and cause extretno rigidity of 
tlm musifioB oi the back and lower extremities. 
The abdomidal muscles and those of the lower 
^extremities' at length are seized with spslims, 
each contraction is attended #ith excniciating 
pain, and^tho pulse is hurried and irregular; the 
|lbtient breathes quickly and under great oppres- 
sion. During the whole of this disorder there is 
most obstinate constipation, and no evacuations 
take place from the bowels. 

It Is remark^ that the tongue and fingers 
escape for a longer rime than any other part, out 
when t^e tongue is attacked with spasms they 
are so drive it against the teeth with 

great violent, pi^ucing contusion and lacera- 
tion, and Bomenmes breaking the teeth. The ' 
patient is g^erally carried on in a violent fit of 
spatsms. Inrough the whole of this disorder wA 
to the end the patient’s hitellects are not affecfl^ 
but the mind" is clear ; in tiiis respect differing 
irom hydrophobia, whera the paaont is sus^ 
piciouB. ' 

With respect to the causes df traumatlo 
tetanus, we find that some kinds of wounds more 
generally produce it ihfoi others, particularly 
contused and lacerated Wounds. Punctured 
wounds also, extending through fasoim of groat 
density, Compound fractions and compound dll* 
locations, o/ the thuiqb, also laoeratloni, of 
the handflTand fingers, and of the feOt and todi Wa 
exceedingly liable to be fcRowed tetanus. Rt 
hot countries very trivi|l cailsqlr suffice to briiq|^ 
on this disease. Surgical opmtions'fae eepo* 
oiffily exposed to it, partiouMiily that for yistuks 
fa aifo ai^ the xsmov|4 of tbe testicle. A very 
rarional^fiestioh is, bow ik mhali bf two portonq 
receiving ^eAsely similar irijurios, one produqOi 
tetanus,^ and the other n.<^serioa8 consequeneei 
whateVer? It must l|svthat the eonsritutions of 
thl two are in a difikreilt state. The fret that ill 
hot countries tetanus is fifty times more ofimmon 
than iti temipexate climates like our own fihowi 
that the state the cbns|ituri^ hismu6h to do 
with the ifroduction of rius' oioeaBq. Another 
question oriseSb whether the partial dirision of 
the branob|St aiid:>|rritation ^of the trunks of 
norm hOs not nuufr to do wltheKdriiiig l^tottuif 
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would mm as if it wore so ; gtill we must make 
a lar^e allowance for the state of the constitutibn 
in ^ese oaaest Larrey relates a case of tetanus 
where a liaature had been p^ed on the femoral 
artery, and the branches or tne cruyal n^e had 
been embraced. It was believllf that letahus 
was caused in this manner, and he went so far 
as to out down and expose the artery and remove 
the l^ature; the tetanus, however, was only 
stopped for a short time, to return with increased 
violence. With respect tp the prognosis,^! may 
say the dispose is generally fatal ; but it is worthy 
of notice, that persons who have had great expe- 
rience have observed, that if the patient lUe 
beyond the ninth day, the chances of recovery 
are much improved. Then as to treatment, 
although originating in a wound, yet, as we have 
seen that tetanus has some connection with the 
state of the constitution, it will be necessary to 
adopt boUi local and constitutional measures. 
With respect to amputation in tetanus, although 
it has been proposed under the sanction of 
Larrey, I do not fbcl called upon to say much 
of it, because subsequent experience does not 
confirm his opinion in favoukr of the practice. 
In fact, if we look uv^r the cases he published, 
we shall find that where amputation was suc- 
oessiful the disease was of a chronic character, 
which is least difficult to euro by ordinary 
treatment, and which, being loss dangerous, docs 
not justii^ such an extreme measure. Some 
irngeoiis nave endeavoured to renew the sup- 
iMVativo discharge from a wound which is stayed 
at the commencement of tetanic symptoms by 
means of blisters ; others have stimulated the 
wound with tobacco, turpentine; and other ap- 
plications ; but ver^ few indeed of all these cases 
m which tetanus was acute were cured by 
those means. Shall we take away blood ? Not 
by venesectiog I think ; us for os my experience 
has gone I can say nothing in its favour, and 
some members of our profession whose experience 
has-been fery great say that it greatly heightens 
danger. If the patient was strong and atliletic, 
with a full, quick pulse, and it was deemed ad- 
visable to take blood, 1 would have recourse to 
local bleeding, applying cupping-glasses near 
spine, or leeches to the throat end neck, as 
it is there that inflammation is most prevalent. 
1 observed that obstinate costivencss is an in- 
variable accompaniment of this disease, and .his 
is a symptom difficult to combat, especially as 
we are often administering ^ium, which 
strengthens the tendency to tiWififene&s at the 
same time. The purgatives formerly m use yere 
such as calomel and potass, sometimes mixed 
with treacle, as by Mr. Abeniethy. The purga- 
tive now almost universally employed is castor 
oil, the most powerful purgative we'pussess ; one 
or two drops may be given most conveniently in 
gruel, and tlfl'se will bo suffioiGnt to produce 
abundant evacuations. 1 think by tlius keeping 
the bowels open, and retaining the system under 
the influence of opium, wv do all that medicine can 
Accomplish. The insensibility of the system 
%nder this disorder to the influence of medicine 
has led to the employihent of very high doses ; 
you should, however, be cautious in giving your 
patient these large quantities at*^ce. The 
oetter plan is to proceed gradually increasing the 
dose aa it is found necessary, instead of ad- 
ministering mu 9 h at first. 
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to one which I formerly described {Medical 
TVmes, Feb. 15, 1845). I know of no form of 
menorrhagia #here the discharge is mure profuse 
or the disease more obstinate than when it is 
dependent on an inflamed state of one or both 
ovaries ; and here again I may observe that in 
by far the majority of cases it is left ovary 
which is affoctod-r-indccd| it is quite an exception 
to tha rule when we find that it is the right one. 
It is difficult always to account for these pecu- 
liarities, and we ore apt to theorize in attempting 
their explanation ; but it has frequently struck 
me that a loaded s^ate of the sigmoid flexure of 
the colon, from the pressure which it must exert 
on the neighbouring parts, woidd render the left 
ovary more liable to congestion by obstructing its 
returning circulation. As in the case above 
alluded td, which had al%o been for many years 
of her life qne of obstructive dysmenorrh(i*a, the 
history of the symptoms and the examinations 
distinctly prove the existence of ovarian inflam- 
mation ; and its relief by appropriate treatment 
also shows that this aflcction was the cause of' 
the menorrhagia, which ceased as soon as the 
oophoritis was relievo 1. The following case not 
only shows that sterility must result under such 
circumstances, but also that impregnation may 
occur even after long-standing oophoritis and 
menorrhagia, when once those conditions are re- 
moved, 

E. L., aged twenty-two : .tall, gaunt, and 
omaciated; pule and anemic. 

July 25, 1815. Complains of frequent attacks 
of vaginal swelling and flushing; bowels ha- 
bitually costive ; has a bilking rough; tongue 
pale and glossy ; throat relaxed ; bad taste in 
the mouth, and much gastric derangement ; pain 
of sacrum increased by the passage of solid firces ; 
pain of left tliigh, W'hiah is slightly swelled 
down to the foot, requiring her to wear a larger 
shoe. 

She first mt'nstruatcd at the age of seventeen, 
from whi(h time she has been constantly subject 
to menorrhagia. She also dates from thispciiod 
the acute pain wkich she feels in the liollow of 
the sacrum on the passage of solid faeces. In 
Oct., 1843, she consulted a practitioner, who 
leeched he os once, and blistered tho sacrum, , 
After being under liis care for six months the 
discharge stopped, and appeared only at irregular 
intervals of about three months, until May, 1844, 
when it continued in an irregular manner until 
the 20th of July. These catamenial discharges were 
attended with severe pain of back and pelvis, 
and slight exudations. In January, 1845, she 
consulted another physician, who considered 
that the menorrhagia depended in great measure 
on a torpid liver, for which he accordingly treated 
Ifer, and produced some relief, 

Examhiation per Vatfinam. — Os externum 
small and intensely tender ; the vagina is evi- 
dently swollen ; os uteri is situated more 
backwards than usual, it is soft but not round ; 
the cervix is short, and the anterior surface of 
the uterus is felt firm and hard, and inclining 
towards the bladder; no part of the uterus 
within reach is peculiarly tender to the touch. 

Examination per Rectum, — The finger produces 
no pain qfitil it roaches the left ovarv, which 
seems nearly in tho upper part of the hollow of 
the sacTUia : it feels like a large nut, ana is ex- 
quisitely painful to the slightest touch, so that 1 
could not ascertain its real size, or how far it 
was moveable ; no |)ain is felt in the direction of 
the ovary by proassing on the left groin, nor is 
any motion oommunicated to it by doing so; 
nothiitf abnormal Is to be detected on the right 
side o^elvis, 

Pilulse hydrdrg. chloridl co., oxtr. hyos- 
cysmi, aa* gr. v. o.n. 

ft. Aoidi nitrici dil., tinot. hyoscymi, aa. 

5 y. ; infos, sennaa co., Sigss. ; infus. gentisnse*) 
oo«, %iv. M. ft. mist, cigus sumat. cochl. magn. ij. ' 
ter we. Hirudinos vj^ ovsrio sinistro. 

July 28. Leeches were applied on the 26th, and 
bled wel4 wi& muoh bowels have been 

opened ^ree or tfour timies dhQyi ftnd the eva- 
ouatioAs ere nmdh liApiki^Mlmeppettidtoe 
ociotir 4 pain ‘'and awelung of fkelm Ibigli and 


foot have subsided; tongue better ; her general 
appearance is much improved ; the face has lost 
its sfdlow tinge ; the pulse is good ; there is no 
discharge. Pergat. * 

Aug. 2. No discharge ; health improved. As 
there is still considera&e tenderness of the ovary 
when felt per rectum^ sohie leeches wore* again 
applied, of which only three took and bled well. 

ft. PJl. hyda. extr, coloc., ext. hyos., aa. 9j. 
M. ft. pil. xij. Bumat. ij. hord somni. 

ft. Essentim sarzac comp., 3j. ter die ex li* 
quorc calcis c. lacte. 

ft. Liq. plumbi diacet., liq. opii sedativ., 
aqum destill., l^viij. M. ft. lotio. 

1. Ihc sub-iequont bleedAig '^os less than 
before. She remarks that the pressure of the 
tube against the ovary did not produce half the 
amount of pain which it had done hitherto. 
Until •now she has not had a healthy appetite 
for plain food. Tho bowels are opened by one 
pill only. Rep. mist, sarzm cx liq. cdlicis c. 
lacte, Ucp. lotio. 

ft. Fern sulph., gr. ij. ; ^xtr. coloc. co., gr, iij. 
M. ft. pil. ij. h.8.8., mittc. xij Beidlitz powder 
in tl^e morning. 

8. Very much improved in hcali^, and good 
looks; no pain or discharge; the glossy state 
of th« tongue is fast disappearing ; she walks 
with case ; is about to return home. In case tho 

S ills should act too much upon the bowels I 
avo also given her tho following presciiption : 
ft. Ferri sulph., gr. ij.; oxtr. gciitianoe, gr. iij. 
M. ft. pil. j. o.n.B. Rep. alia. 

27. Writes word that sho has continued tho 
sarsaparilla in milk and lime-water daily, and 
one pill every night of those pi escribed Aug, 4. 
Her appetite is excellent; bowels open twice 
or three times daily. She expected tho catamenia 
la^t week, but thirty-five days have elapsed since 
they ceased ; hud occasional sharp pains in the 
buck and both groins Iasi week, but is quite free 
from them now, and does not. think they will re- 
turn until next month. Rep. 

Sept. 11. (By letter). Hud much pain of back 
and groins on the 5th, " with swelling of tho 
body and legs." Tho catamenia appeared ondthe 
evening of the 8th : tho discharge was free and 
the pains abated; the discharge has appeared 
exactly at the cud of seven weeks, which is 
probably at a menstrual period, the former 
one having been missed from her anemic state. 
Tfte period has passed comfortably, but sho com- 
plains of great “.shortness of breath," and a 
“ troublesome short cough," at which time her 
heart beats quickly. Rep. pd. ferri sulph. cum 
coloc. 

ft. Potassre sulph., pulv. rhaei, aa. t)j.; 
maun OD opt., SU-lsp- myrist., 588*1 aqu© 
c^rui, Sjss. M. ft. haust. omni mane suincnd. 
Kep, sarzm, c. lacte, et liq. calcis. Hirud. vj. 
ano.* Vesicatorium Bteriio. 

Feb. 9, 184G. She writes as follows:— “ I ap- 
plied the leeches you recommended in your last 
note, and put a small blister to my chest; these 
set me hp, and since then i have had no return 
|tof cough or difficulty of breathing. I find ox- 
' orci>‘e necessary to prevent fulness of habit, and 
to the astonishment of all my friends can walk 
three miles without resting, and feel refreshed 
rather than fatigued at the end of it — I am so 
muclkstronger than when you last saw me. Tho 
catamenia md not appear again for nine weeks, 
and, after a duration of seven days, went off 
nieely. It next appeared on the Uth of De- 
cember. I do not think It too profuse, as it 
generally abates on the fourth da]L and stops en- 
tirely by the seventh day. Five we<»B tliehelapee^ * 
and on Jan. 22 th^ appeared after a good de«a 
of pain in tho lowest part of my bowels, yirhieh 
went off on the uppearance of the discham* 1 
oentinuod poorly for a waek ; I do dot t£^k I 
was too muoh so, and it stopped in proper tline ; 
but since then have been troubled With« great 
tenderness of my bovrels ; it fselti as the 8khi 
waa slightly Inflamed ; it is Ixtremely sora if 
teuehecU anditoo.tight to allpvir of my itaodinff 
quite upright. X m^ht to remove it by apptlbht 
medkinq, but, a^ my bowela have been fteely 
acted idtkoAt relief, I ggt td aloae to know 
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what to it does not intprff re with my ge- 
neral health. 1 fancy it is on tho right side of 
my ttomoch, and incmisos towards evening/* 

1 wrote word (suspecting the possihKity of 
pregnancy) b'esidrs fomenting the abdomen 
with hot water morning and nigiit, I should do 
nothing beyond keeping the boweds open ; but, if 
the^in were to increase, I t-honld advise her to 
Apply six leeelies to the amis. 

June 20. She culled about a mcfithagti^ merely 
to show me how well she was. She now writes 
that the catamenia did not appear on the 30th of 
May, but the abdomen and back were in constant 
acute pain until the 16th, when a slight discharge 
appeared, browner than ^ usual, and towards 
evening sho'was^in severe suffering. On the 
17th she passed what I presume was an ovum; 
there is still a considcrablo dischargo. 

June 28, 1847. Her husband called to say that 
■he became pregnant last ChTiatmas ; that slie had 
gone on satisfactorily until the beginning of this 
month' when symptoms of miscarriage showed 
themselves, and a male feetus (after severe pain) 
was expelled. * 

It is difficult to trace tho cause on which this 
state of oophoritis depended, but there is^oud 
reason to s^jiipose that it was contemporary witli 
the appearance of the catamenia at the ag(* of 
seventeen. Tho symptoms of oophoritiR'vuried 
{Somewhat in this case from the ordinary course, 
and depended upon the position of the ovary, 
fieing much more backward than usual, and 
almost approaching to the hollow of the sacrum ; 
hence she had none of tho inguinal puiii which 
is BO firequently observed in these cases, but it 
was oonnned to the region of the sacium, us is 
usually seen in cases of retro vcrsi on, and was 
neoessarily greatly increased by the passage of 
fnccs down the rectum. This displttcemeiit of 
the ovary downwards and backwards into the 
recto-vaginal pouch, wh(3n in a more marked 
degree, forms one of the most agonizing affections 
with which 1 am acquainted ; the paroxysms of 
suffering arc really frightful, and whilst they last 
the patient is nearly wild with torture. In the 
three or four cases which I have seen (and of 
which, I regret to say, 1 have taken no notes 
except of one) the ovary has been found lown 
than UBual^ and approaching very nearly to the 
central line of the sacrum. The slightest touch 
produces severe pain, of that sickening and in- 
tolerable character which pressure on the corre- 
sponding organ of the male produces, especially 
when inflamed. I’or want of a better name, I 
have called it prolapsus of tin* ovary, hut a more 
correct appellation might probnhly be found. In 
the present case, therefore, no movemeiii of the 
ovary was produced by pressure in the it ft groin, 
while thefingorof the other hand was examining 
per rectum, but tho anterior wnll of the uterus 
was felt inclining more thun usual towards the 
bladder, as in anteversion, from the uterus being 
probably pushed somewhat forw'ards by the ovary 
^behind. The attacks of heat and swelling of the 
vagina, and the great tenderness of the os exter- 
num, were connected with considerable derange- 
ment of the assimilaring organs, and form part of 
a series of affections which 1 have endeavoured 
to describe under the term of uterine gout—the 
general state of the circulaliun indicating a close 
resemblance to that of it in a gouty diathesis, 
but the affection localizing itself cm the uterus 
and organs belonging to it. 

I think it will be found to be of not unfrequent 
occurrence that, in relieving a case of menor- 
rhagia like this, the patient is apt to pass over 
the next period without any appearance of the 
patamenia, the system having been too much re- 
duced to furnish tho periodical secretion, except 
under the abnormal exciteme^ of an inflamed 
ovary ; th^ application of the leeches will probably 
have also contributed to it. Nor does the system 
always readily settle itself down tQ the change 
which has been produced, espepially if the 
menorrhagia has been of lung standing ; for then 
the circumstance of its being*conlIued within its 
proper natural limits is apt followed by 

congestion to other parts, as m oases of a sup- 
prossion of dIdinary discharges. This was 


manifest to a certain amount in a report of 
Sept. 11, where she complained of great short- 
ness of breath, cough, &c. ; and fearing pul- 
monary congestion, now that the menorrhagia 
hod stopped, I ordered six leeches to bo applied 
to the anus and a blister to the chest. 

This case and the previous one are good 
illustrations how f«c tho ovary can be restored 
to its natural function oven after having been 
in a state of influmuiatioa to a considerable ex- 
tent. 


CONTRIBITTIONS TO TOE MEDICAL 
TOPOGRAPHY OF THE MEDITER- 
RANEAN. 

Bj WILLIAM THOMPSON KAY. Esq., Asslstant-Sur- 
g'eon tf tho Flyinoulh Division of Royal Marines. 

“THE GRAND OTJJECl' OF ALL TRAVKLLlNCf IS 
TO SEE THE SHOKI.S OE THE MEDITERRANEAN : 
ON THESE SHORES WERE THE FOUR GREAT 
EMPIRES OF THE WORLD— THE ASSYRIAN, THE 
PERSON. THE OKKOIAN, AND THE ROMAN. ALL 
OUR RELIGION, ALMOST ALL OUR LAWS. ALMOST 
ALL THAT SETS US AllOVE SAVAGES, HAS GOME 
TO US FROM THE SHORES OF THE MEDITER- 
UAN EAN .” — Samuel Johnson, 

Syria. — Its Sitiialum^ Namt\ Ejrtent ; DivisioiiSy 
Anvient and Modem; Physical Characters; 
Productive Industry; Manufactures; Civil and 
Social State ; Climate; Diseases; State of Medi- 
cine and Suryery ; Works on the Topography ^ 
Katural Hisiurt/f ^c\f of Syria. 

(Coittiniied from page 2:17.) 

COSTUME OENEItALLY. 

Of the Men. — The dress of scribes, merchants, 
and men of sedentary occupation, is a flowing 
habit, consisting of a shirt, made of linen, of a 
loose open texture, or of cotton stuff, or a mix- 
ture of silk and cotton, with ample drawers of 
linen or cotton, tied round the body with a 
running band. Over those is worn a long vest or 
tunic ofiitriped silk and cotton, generally figured 
and flowered, descending to the ankles, with 
long sleeves, extending a few inches b(‘yond the 
fingers* ends, open at the wrist, (a) with numer- 
ous conical buttons and loops for tho purpose of 
fastening tlie dress. Round this veat or tunic 
is w'ound u girdle (b) (the only ligature in the 
Oriental dress), whkli is a shawl, or a piece of 
striped silk, from three to four yards long. In 
this the scribes and merchants, as well as 
learned men, cairy a silver, brass, or copper 
dvwayehy (c) or inkstand, with its receptacle for 
reed pens. 

The upper classes usually wear n dagger, 
placed obliquely in the ceinture. The outer 
garment is of cloth, with fur collar and cufts ; 
the sleeves being shorter than the other allows 
a part of the stri])ed silk and cotton tunic to hang 
down gracefully at tho wrist. ' 

The headdress consists of a small aloso-fltting 
while cap, over which is the red cloth cap, or 
tarboosh^ with a tassel of dark blue silk at the 
erovin, bound round with a long piece of 
wliite figured muslin or shawl stuff, forming the 
turban ;(d) tho tarboosh is also worn without 


(a) The Eastern nations wear the sl^ve thus, 
for the purpose of enabling them to use the arm 
more freely, when requiied for any «exercise of 
strength ; this exjilaius the passages in Isaiah 
(lii. ]0; liii. 1), where the arm is mentioned as 
being laid bare. 

(b) Girdles are often highly ornamented, and 
form, as in the time of Solomon, an importfhit 
article of commwoe. Thus, in Proverbs (xxxi. 
24) wc And mention made of the girdles being 
delivered to the merchant; and in Exodus 
(xxviii. 8) is the description of Aaron's ^rdlo, 
or the curious girdle of the ephod. Allusion to 
tliis article of Eastern dress is fr^uontly made 
in Holy Writ : Acts xxi. 11 — 13 ; Ephes. vi. 14 ; 
Luke xii. 86 ; 1 ICings xviii. 46 ; 2 Kin^s iv. 
29. Elijah and John the Baptist are mentioned 
as having simply a girdle of Uaiker^ or one of 
tho commonest descriptioff : 2^EiDg8 i. 8 ; 
Matt. hi. 4. 

(c) Ezek. ix. 8. 

(d) Ezek. xxiv. 17. 


the shawl. The turban serves to dlstlnguttih 
sects, families, and dynasties. For example: 
the upper classes wear a light gay colour, very 
wide and formal in their shape ; the doctors of 
divinity, snowwhjte; the ehereife^ or descend- 
ants of thcr fr^ het, arc alone privileged to wear 
green ; the Ctlmtians and Jews are restricted to 
blgok, blue, and grey turbans, and are expected 
to wear sombre- coloured clothes, though of late 
the Christians have been allowed to ^foai a 
white turban. 

Stijckings are now^enerally worn by the most 
respectable men of the great cities, gs much for 
a protection to the legs as from a desire to locflc 
well. 

Tho shoes are of thick red morocco leather, 
pointed and turning up at the toes, the l^^pel 
part of the upper leather being usually turned 
down. It is usual among the upper olasaes to 
wear an inner shoe* of soft bright yellow ‘mo- 
rocco, because on going into the presence of a 
superior, or into a holy place (for example, a 
mosque), it is customary to remove the thick 
shoo at the outer door, and retain only the 
yellow or inner one ; the lower class approach 
barefooted, (a) 

The costume of men of ^he lower orders is very 
simple and uniform, consisting of a pair of 
drawers, and a long and full shirt or gown of 
blue linen or cotton, descending below the knees, 
and open from the neck nearly to the waist | the 
legs and feet are aNo exposed ; over this a white 
or red woollen girdle is worn ; their turban is 
generally composed of white, red, or some 
flowered woollen shawl, wound round a tarboo^^ 
or else the tarboosh with only the white cap 
underneath, lii winter they wear a coaise 
woollen cloak, striped ve’i'tically brown and 
white, or all black, called the ahhayeh ; some- 
times it is of one square piece, with holes for tjie 
arms, and without a seam.(b) In tho summer 
many of the peasants along the coast wear all 
white, (q) 

The peculiarities of the dress of eAch sdet or 
class have been noticed olscu'herc. 

Of the Women. — Tho dress of the women of 
the middle and higher classes is extremely hand- 
some and elegant, and resembles in many re- 
spects thaUof the men. The shift, which is full, 
is made tf»f fine silk, gauze, or crape. A pair of 
very wide trousers, drawn tight at the wfilst by 
means of a runxfing band, and tied just above the 
ankle ; and a long vest tilted light iqthe body as 
far as the \yai8t, leaving, however, a part of the 
bosom unotfvfer^d. except by the shift, and 
hanging down to fiie ankles. A square cashmere 
shawl, doubled diagonally, is put loosely round 
the waist as a girdle: the two corners hanging 
gracefully down at the side. Over the short 
vest is worn s jacket of cloth, velvet, or silk, 
generally richly embroidered with gold or co^ 
loured silk. * 

They very seldom wear stockings, but substi- 
tute in lieu the yellow or red morocco boot, em^ 
broidered with gold ; over these, when they step 
off the carpet, they put on slippers or woodefl 
pattens, flve or six inches in height, ornamented 
with mother-of pearl, &c. 

The headdress consists of the cotton cap and 
tarboosh^ l!hb same os the men, except that thf 
crown has a metal plate (Silver or brass), to 
which the tassel is attached : over this a squava 
kerchief is wound tightly round. t 

The liair, except over tho ,£orehead and tem^ 
pies, ^ is permitted to han^ dpwn in numerouA 
plaits ; (d) to each of which is t^^ually added black 
silk cords, with ten-piewtre pieces or pa«sM(ey' 
attached to them. 


a) ** Loose thy shoe from off thy foot ; frit 
the place whereon thou standest is hdly.**— 
Josh. V. 15 ; Exod. iii.^6. 

(b) “Now the coat* was without seam, woven 
from the top throughout.*'^ John xix. 23. 

(c) “Let thy garments be always white.'*— 
Eccles. ix. 8. 




1 Tim. ii. 9. 


- 


(e) A pooae is twenty |dist^ wottfl 
3s. ddt ’ V 
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Th0 riding or widking attire oonsiets of a 
large gown of silk or white cotton ; next is put 
PH the facerTeil,Ca) which is a long strip of white 
iHUslin, concealing the whole face except the 
and reaching nearly to t^e ground. Over 
Sis a linerf sheet, large enough t^' cover the 
whole habit from head to foot, fi^orn,* The 
^oran particularly enjoins the use of the veil, 
end a^oniahes all true believers, ** that they 
speak luito their wives and daughters, that they 
cast their outer garments over them when they 
walk abroad." , 

TJke Toilette , — Ladios of nigh rank wear rings 
PH ^eir fingers, to which Uttle bells are at- 
tached; bracelets and anklets, (b) eardrops and 
necklaces of filagree-work, richly set with jewels. 
Tim people of the middle class wear an inferior 
kind, and the poorer class have bracelets and 
anklets of coloured glass. 

The females of the higher* and middle classes, 
and many of the poorer women, stain the tips of 
the fingers and toes and certain parts of the hand 
and foot with the leaves of the honna-tree(c) 
{Lctwscfiia inermis), which impart a yellowish 
red or dingy orange colour, (d) When a deep 
blackish brown is desired they mix the henna- 
powder with lime, aiid^ form it into a paste with 
vinegar : this is laid over the part in the desired 
form or pattern, and allowed to remain there for 
ten or twelve hours. The use of this plant as a 
dye is of very remote date : many mummies 
have been discovered, whose nails still retain the 
yellow colour it imparts. The women abstain 
inrom its use at the death of th^ir husbands and 
parents. 

None of the ladies consider themsjplves com- 
pletely drofisi d till they have tinged the hair and 
edges of their eyelitA with the powder of lead 
ore. This is performed by dipping first into tho 
powder a small wooden bodkin of the thickness 
of' a quill, and then drawing it afterwards along 
the edges of the eyelid. That this eustom is of 
groat antiquity there can be no doubt, for the 
prophet Jft'emiah(e) says, “ITiou rcnlest thy 
face with painting and it is said, “ When 
Jehu was come to Jezreel, Jezohel heard of it, 
and she painted her face," Jkc.(f ) “ The original 
words," says Shaw, “run thus: ‘She adjusted 
her eyes with the powder of lead ore.’ " The 
prophet Ezekiel also mentions it(g) in d(j.scribing 
the adulteries of Aholali and Ahuhbah, when he 
Bays, ** For whom didst thou wash thyself, 
paintodst tl^ eyes, and deckedst thyself wdth 

(a) Genesis xx. 10; Kutl^ Ilist. of 

Susannah i. 31, 32. 

(bl “ Their tin)ding ornaments about their 
“The chains and the bracelets," &c. — 
Isaiah iii. 16 — 21. 

(c) The ancient name of this plant was cypros. 
••'The henna \s a tail shrub, tho leaves of a 
lengthened ovA form, opposite to each other, 
and of a faint green colour. The flowers grow 
at the extremity of the branches in long and 
tufted bouquets ; the sm^aller ramifications which 
support them arc red, ' and likewise opposite ; 
firom their cavity springs a small leaf, almost 
round, but terminatmg in a point." The leaves 
are gathered in spring, dried in tho air. and re- 
duced tQ powder, in which form it isl^old in the 
market. jBy distillation an extract is obtained 
from the flowers, which has an odour like that of 
chestnut or barberry, and is used as perfume in 
the baths, or , during religious ceremonies, 
especially marriage and ciroumoisiou, . « The 
, henna ia also used to dyo the hair, as well as the 
han^ and fset ; also the mane, taH, hoofs, and 
even a part of the legs of their favourite horses. 
I have seen dogs dyed with it— (“ Sonnini's 
Travels,"' vol. i., p, 271; ** Savary's LetteiA" 
vol. I.A. 277.) 

(d) “While some bring leaves of henna to imbue 
The fingers’ ends witn a bright roseate hue." 

Vnl$d Propk, qfXhortMtan, in **JLatla Ihokh,** 

(e) Jer. rv, 80. (f) 2*Kiag8ix. 80, 

Ih) l^d Others the kohoVs jetty dye» 
iTogiw thailoitigi dark languish to the 
' . LomMookh. . 


ornaments In addition to the instances men- 
tioned above I need only refer such readers as 
feel an interest in the subject to the work of 
Sir O. Wilkinson on the “ Manners and (Justoms 
of the Ancient Egyptians," and also state that 
during a visit to Cairo in February, 1814, Dr. 
Abbot showed me a small vase and bodkin that 
ho found in a tomb in Uppes Egypt, which con- 
tained at that time some of«thc koh(M(h) (as tliis 

E owder is called by tho Arabs) : thus proving 
eyond doubt that the Egyptians must have used 
this dyo at least 1000 years 11. C., which is fur- 
ther proved by tho frequent occurrence of the 
figure of an eye and eyebrow, thus ornamented, 
on tho mummy -cases and monuments of 
Egypt- (ft) 

Limgtmge , — The general language of Syria is 
the Arabic, which, akin to tlie Hebrew and Per- 
siaif, ranks among the cltyisic languages of the 
East. In Syria it is much harsher than in 
Egypt. The Syriac language is a dialect of the 
ancient Chaldee, formerly used by the Christians 
of Coma^cne, and those provinces bordering 
upon Syria. (b) It is now considered as a dead 
language, although employed by the Maroiiites 
in their liturgy and mass. The alphabet contains 
twenty-two letters, of which fourteen arc con- 
sonants. 

The Arabic language abounds with syno- 
nymes, and is remaikablo for the precision of 
its phrases, the ambiguity of its expressions, 
and the abundance of its word^ ; for there are 
more than 80 words signifying honey, 200 which 
mean a serpent, 500 to designate a lion, and 
2000 distinct words for a sword.(c) The Arabs 
say that no man uninspired was ever a complete 
maBt(?r of the language ; in fact, no person now 
living in Europe or Asia can road without study 
a hundred couplets together, in any connection 
of ancient Arabian j)oi*ms ; and we are told that 
the great author ot ihe“Kainus" learned by 
accident from the mouth of a child, in a village 
of Arabia, the meaning of three words, which he 
had long sought in vain from gratninariaiis and 
from books ot the hi|;hest reputation. (d) 

There are peculiarities in the pronunciation of 
the Arabic pertaining to Syria, and these again 
are changed with the district. Thus, the Jim 
in Syria is pronounced soft, as the J in Jow, 
wliile in Egypt it is hard, as the German g ; and 
the Kaf like the k in kmg^ while in some parts, 
us the Ilaiiran and J erusalem, it is like the ch in 
church. 

Subjoined is a comparative table of the lan- 
guage of the Syrians and the Egyptians, which 
is condensed so as to suit the pages of lliis 
journal. 


F.nsliah. 


EngKeb. 

• 

Syriac. 

Egyptian. 

One 

Wa-harde 

Oua-hed 

Two 

It- nano 

Et-ncin 

Three 

Tla-tik 

Tehi-tah 

Four 

ArJ-bi\h 

Arbha 

Fivu. 

Ham-psi 

Hham-sah 

Six ' 

Sftt-tilh N 

Settc 

Seven 

Sab- ball 

Skbka 

Eight 

It-ma-ne 

Temana 

Nino 

TiS'sMi 

T^ssaa 

Ten 

Ash-Ar^h 

Achera 

Eleven 

HOrd-ash 

Haddcher 

Twelve 

It-nAsh 

Et-nach%r 

Thirteen 

Tlct-tilsh 

Tela- tocher 


^a) This custom has not always been confined 
to women, for Juvenal mentions it among the 
effeminate practices of certain of the Roman 
officers ; — 

** Hie Buperollium madidtl fuligene tactum 
Obliqufi produit aou, pingitque hementes 
AttoUens oculus." Sec. ii. 08. 


And Pliny also says Tonto est decoris affec- 
tatio ut tingantur ocuU quoque?" — “Nat. Hist.," 
'lb. xi., 01 

(b) £si 

(c) Gi 
. 248. 


lib. xi., cap. 37< 

Bara, iv. 7. 

Gilbert’s “Wonders of the World," 

p. 248. 

(d) “ AsiatioBweiiichei/’fith. edition, vol. U., 

p*6« 


Fourteen 

Fifteen 

Sixteen 

Seventeen 

Eighteen 

Nineteen 

’I'w'enty * 

Thh-ty 

Forty 

Fifty 

Sixty 

Seventy 

Eighty 

Ninety 
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Abdomen 
Ant 
Arm 
Ass • 

Back 

Beard 

Blister 

Blood 

Bones 

Boy 

Brain 

Bread 

Bullock 

Camel 

Cat 

Cheese 
Coffee 
Cupping ho 
Dead man 
Dog 

Dysentery 

Ears 

Eggs 

Eye 

Eyebrow 

Father 

Fever 

Fingers 

Foot 

Fracture 

Frog 

Girl 

Grass 

Hair 

Hand 

Head 

Heart 

Hip 

Horse 

Kidney 

Knee 

Leeches 

Leg 

Lightning 

Liver 

Lungs 

Man 

Medicine 

Menorrhagia 

Mole 

Money 

Mother 

Mouth 

Mulberry 

Mustache 

Mutton 

Nails 

Nose 

Ophthalmia 

Piun 

Pepper 

Physician 

Poultice 

Rain 

Salt 


SyrUo* 1 

Ei?yptian. 

Alba-ttish 

ATha-iiichcr 

Hamps-tdsh , 

H h (1 ni . e 8 - 
tachor 

Set-tash 

Set-tachir 

S4b-bilh-til^ 

Saba-tachtr 

It-men-titsh 

Teman-tucher 

Tis-sah-tash 

Tessa-tucher 

Ash-roen 

Eucherin 

Tla-tcen 

Tela- teen 

Aru-bcen 

Ar-brain 

Hainpseen 

Hhamsin 

S^t-teeii 

Settin 

Sab-been • 

S2j[)ain 

Tt-ma-iieen 

Temainin 

Tis-scen 

Tf’PHiiin 

1 Mi*e-y.'it 

Mil jet 

1 Elf 

Elf 

Elf itrapiie 

Elf temaina 

meeychitmane 

infiyeh tftfnaliia 

ou urabcoii 

ou arbaln 

But- ton • 

BAtn ^ 

Ncm-mcl 

Neml 

Eed 

DerAh 

n»'m-ina 

HliamAr 

Diih hur 

Daht 

D.\h-hn 

Dagnc 

Hi\r-ra 

HhiirrA 

Dcm 

Damme, dAm 

Ar-dem 

ArdAin 

WM-h^id 

Ouehhed 

Ou-hkj\r 

Mouhh 

Hkeb-bes 

Atlchc 

Phid-dfino 

B;i(tr 

Jem-n51 

Gemel 

Ps-sfkn 

Q6utt 

Jib-bin 

Gibn 

Ka-hd-wee 

QAhoiia, ahwAe 

i QuArii 

QuArn 

Mei-eet 

M ft yet 

KMb 

KMb 

Sunt-tA-ree-yah 

KshAl 

D(*ri-nane 

OuAdn 

Ba-atc 

Bate 

Ein 

Ain 

How-wAh-jib 

Ilageb 

Ab-boo 

Abou, Ab 

StMi-kheen 

SoboCmeh 

Ris-beer 

SoubAa 


QAddem 

Muc-sool 

MCiksoCil 

Dove-dAh 

Ddfdaa 

Bint 

Bintce 

HAs-seesh 

Ilachich 

SclfAr 

Charr 

Eed 

Id 

RAs 

RAz 

Ulb 

Qualb 

Il-fTi-khtid 

Ouirk 

Hbs-sAun 

Hosan 

Kil way 

Kilouet 

Rick-ly 

Rdukebeh 

Al-lah 

Dout 

Ij-rane 

Rigle 

Bhr-rer 

Bdrq 

MAlar 

MArlr 

Il-fhst-ee 

Chihhar 

Koo- goel J 

RAgl 

Dow- Ar 

DAoua 

D6m 

Dam 

Khdld 

KhAld 

Moos-ree-et 

Felofls 

Im 

OAmma 

Tim 

Foum 

Toot 

Doot 

Schlver-rib 

Cfi^nnab 

LA-Hum 

T/Ahhine • 

Duv ver 

DoAffr 

Mdn-hkAr 

MonAhhoir 

Wasj Ail- one 

Wuj eloin 

Food-duck 

OuAgga 

Tit-ftil 

FAlful 

HAk-keem 


Hk(!^-seef 

Hhansir 

JLuz-eAr 

Loozzet 

Shif tee 

MAttar 

Mel-kehk 

MAlhh 
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Sm * biUi-bAr B&iiht t 

Se^lTfinii r / HAJ’ seeslx - til- Hachtdl til 
^ ' bwi-ha bawit 

'Bhfok Kelb-biOi-hlr . Kelbbahhr 

W • Hbaroof 
'SkSn lild . Gild 

Sponge *' Bfin-g^ ^oufUurab 

Stomach Ida-dee Mddeh 

Sturgeon ' Phoo8-ard Gerat 

SyptiiUa B^l-wey B5Iw6h 

Teeth Il-isnane £1 ainan 

Thorax Sood-der Sldr ' , 

Throat ■ Zcfl Zor 

Thumb Bdh-htm Bahim 

Thunder Kard Kaad 

Toes Sub-beer il ij- Sobag et'rigl 

rane • 

Tongue Lie-sane Ideane 

Toothache Wasj-is-nane Wuj slnon 

lUcer Jar-i^h G^rrh 

Waste Hbb^ee Hhbbbi 

Water Moy M6yet 

Whiekere Dah-hu Dahhu 

Woman • Mdr-rah MarrAt ^ 

Wood Hattup Hh^chetib 

__ n ' ■ 

Those who wish to follow out this subject 
more completely will find au admirable account 
of the “Arabic, as spoke]> in Syria/* by Eh 
Smith, in “Kobinson*s Biblical Bescnrches," 
Tol. ill. ; in a memoir by Karl Hitter, in the 
“ Monatsberioht iiber die Ycrhandlungcii der 
Gesellaohaft fur Erdkunde," in Berlin ; also in 
some pgnem by Professor Koedc^er, of Halle, 

S ublisnca in the “ Zeitschrift fur die Kundc dep 
lorgenlandes ;’'(a) and the valuable but unr 
finished work of Maidani, as well as those by 
Albertus Schultens, Gotius, Erpenius, Niebuh^ 
and Ibni Arabshath. 


OBSEBVATIONS IN THE PARTS HOS- 
PITALS DURING THE REVOLUTION 
OF JUNE. 

By CHARLES KIDD, M.D.. M.C.S , Limerick. 

The recent events in Paris are likely to prove 
eminently serviceable in the promotion of sur- 
gical science. Amongst a population so disturbed, 
in the midst of such fearful massacre, surrounded 
by such conflicting passions, it was not easy, per- 
haps, before the present time to come at any de- 
finite results. The succi'ssion of events in the 
French metropolis since the 23lrd J uiie is, indeed, 
without a parallel in the history oi the world : 
a war without a name, almost without an object, 
bursting upon the inhabitants of that fated city 
at a moment when all seemed calm, when the 
last and dearest wish of their political philosophy 
had been obtained ; a war against the very 
foundations of society, in the name, too, of that 
society which ii would seek for its own particular 
purpose to |;^uild up, if not carry to the skies. 
These events arc now, I need soareely say, among 
the bygone pages of our history ; it will be well, 
however, to keep them in mind, to understand 
some things competed with them, some anomalies 
especially in the vale of mortality at the different 
hospitals : the moral effect of a great defeat like 
that which followed the late insurrection having 
been found to have had an immensity to do with 
the general character of the w'ounds and their 
subsequent treatments* On one bide, then. In 
this senseless conflict we perceive order, liberty, 
equality, a ref liblic the Imand finest abstraction 
t.ot our neighbours. On thefOthor, the outw'orks 
of a newer philosophy— communism, pillage, 
murder, and everything at lyhich the senses 
instinctively recoil, with the OroWning disaster 
of defeat ! Fourteen hundred disapixiin ted beings, 
tom and mangled in every imagiisahle way, left 
at*the doors of these institutions less patients 
than prisoners ; many of them anxious fbtr death, 
as all their high-blown hdpes had been con. 

(b) Band heft i«, e, 77^93 ; and heft U., 
S. 814. 1838. 


founded; and yet in France there is nothing 
strange^ perhaps, in all this. You get, as it were, 
into a different social atmosphere, among a set of 
’ strange idiosynciewics and habits, that at first 
astonish, but at which you soon cease to wonder. 
If wgs in this more commonplace side of the 
wpvldfnfty be accused of looking on such things 
with especial horror, — 12,000 people killed 
and buried out of sight, 1400 wounded in the 
most frightfiil manner,— our more lively Hf^h- 
bours, with a dashof sentiment very peculiarly 
their own, throw a golden halo al^Ut such 
.matters, and the blesses de Juin, one day shot 
down in the inextinguishable rago of civil war, 
are the next buried amidst all the pomp and 
seeming sorrow of churches hung in black cloth, 
and proicRsions and catafalques the most im- 
posing. FcY instance, during my stay in Pyris 
we had one of these great processions, and so 
eager was the feeling among the patients fur this 
small bit of glory, that mere than one of them 
wished he should be dead by the day to get into 
the procession ! The people here, indeed, are 
quite different from those we are every day in the 
habit of meeting. 

Much light is likely to bo thrown on some 
obscure points of surgery by the Idle events. To 
M. Roux, I think, of the Hdtel Dieu, we are very 
much indebted for making the facts available for 
the advancement of science ; Malgoigne, Baudens, 
and Jobert too, with Velpeau of La Charit^, have 
ossisted in thesgood work : amass of facts of 
the most intense interest having been added to 
those already in possession of the surgical world. 
In addition to those which have already appeared 
in the watchful pages of the Medical Times, some 
few which have fallen under my observation 
may not be unacceptable, perhaps, to your 
readers. 

One of the chief points of interest has been 
the therapeutical indications m the treatment of 
gunshot wounds. We shall be better able, how- 
ever, to understand the force and cogency of some 
new positions on this point, after we have said 
something of the general surgical management 
in the various hospitals. The hospitals, as I have 
hud another opportunity of showing, are mag- 
nificently managed and well supported. 

The surgery in FranLO is simpler and better, I 
think, than in our own country ; this is what 
first btiikcB you going round, aencca long ago 
recommended his friend Lucilius not to be trying 
too many things on account of his health, “ nor 
can a wound,” he says, " ever get well that has 
many plasters’* (nec venit vulnus ad cicatncem 
in quo di\ ersa medicamentu tcniautur ) : u legend 
we might, perhaps, hang up in many ol our 
temples of Esculapius in this end ot the worlB. 
Our error in this country, if it bo fair to hint at 
errors so soon, is, perhaps, that of being generally 
in exti ernes. We find Cooper, for instance, 
advismg our army surgeons against too much 
bandaging, stitching, &c., “ Iroui the bad etfects 
of which,” he says, “ thousands of soldiers have 
lost hmbs or lives which under more judicious 
treatment nught have been saved !’* while, on the 
other hand, we find, in some obscuie and very 
troublesoino spinal affections, the notable dis- 
covery made that the patients should not do 
anything ! I shall say nothing of the quiet 
soUcitude many people feel for the health of 
their friends, who dabble in infinitesimal doses, 
those big ^urcs that used to frighten us, 
nonillions, decillions, &c., having long since gone 
out of the world. *' 

The practice of the best French surgeons seems 
the rational mean, perhaps, between these con- 
flicting points* Whatever art can or ought to 
achieve, these men appear quite prepared for ; 
white, on the other hand, what Nature can or 
ought to do is studied with not less care. They 
do not seem to believe there are any oi cades, as 
Boethius tells us, wh^re the people live for ever 
because they take no physic ; or, on the other 
hand, that oi|r oft is au a mattexMif scissors and 
tliread, as we arc assured in the “Cyropediai** they 
have studied the ancients, but it is to see what 
the ruder surgery of our elder •antiquity efiected» 
to leun what Vaturei unimpeded by our modem 


eppUenoi^ wee «b}e to brifig, about. Ili^ hate 
turned topside do^n Galen and his contem* 
pdrarieSi ndt, hewevcjr. without very manifest 
advanta^ “Whether we are to anticipate in. 
flamipatJon^in the drefitmeni of gunshot wounds 
by wafer- firings, ice, 8(c., or permit the prdoess 
as a thing Set up by Nature for a specinc pui. 
pqse/*^ is one ot mo questions which has startled 
the Academy as thaiasult of the late obsermtiona 
in the hospitals, but seems not yet definitively 
set^ed. I shall have something to say again 
about ity when our •friends have pronounced 
more saudfactorily. 

The oases in which a necessity for “immediate 
amputation” exists is another question of a still 
more practical and general character, and one 
which has engaged the attention of all the nse- 
dical men of Jraris. I need scarcely sa^this is 
about one of the most perplexing questions with 
which the practitioner has to (maf in the Paris 
hospitals ; however, 1 think the thing is simpli- 
fied a good deal : the problem is no longer whe- 
ther amputation will be performed immodiatelv, 
or deferred to the fourth, eighth, or fifteenth 
day : the question is— Can we save the limb or 
not ? Taking all the circumstances of the esse 
into account, can wc leave it to the wonder- 
working efforts of Nature ? or does it not come 
under a particular category devoted to the knifed 

Wo have in this country, I need scarcely say, 
a series of cases chalked out for us in which the 
knife is the only cure : balls lodged in the ends 
of bones, in joints so as not to admit of ex- 
traction; gunshot fractures of the upper end 
of the Idng bones ; extensive contusions from 
cannon-shet, and some others* I am not going U} 
deny that such are not Vc{y grave injuries, in 
many instances calling ior amputation ; I have 
seen several such cases, however, in which the 
knife was not used at all, getting on quUe 
wonderfully. Roux and the ouier men of Paris 
seem to mo not so impUoyable—Bo dashing and 
cureless«(if I may hazard a translation) — as we 
are m this country, the very worst cases^Very 
often being left to the vis medicatrix , indeed, 
visitmg the words, you hear these men, with all 
the peculiarity of the French idiom in a thousand 
figurative ways, talking of throwing this or that 
wound on*' Nature to etlect a cure, as if that 
mystic nig^nt were a particular entity, some 
“ assistant to the clinical clerk” — as if, in fact, in 
th5 words of Plotinus, Nature was “ acquainted 
w'lth nothing, but could do everytbirg.” To our 
moro staid /u^ sober thinkings, in this boutiguihre 
age, — to oiif^^^es” OKpecially (it is for them, 
perhaps, I may soy in a corner, I have been 
inditing this little homily),— much ot this will be 
looked on as visionary and speculative. I must 
write my impressions, nevcithclcss. The old 
battle about eccondury and primary amputations 
IS done away. The c^uebtion, except in cases of 
mortification, is, can the limb be saved or not? If 
it cannot, it is done at once ; if it can, the mur- 
derous proceeding of *' secondary” amputation 
is never thought of. 

Even in cases where largo arteries have been 
torn across, the process set up by Nature has 
been taken advantage of, the bruised inner coat 
of the vessel being encouraged lo throw out mure 
lymph, uid thus block up the vessel. In otheor 
cases, too, where hemorrhage is excessive, in 
place of amputation, a double ligature on th» 
artery, as in this country, is practised ,* or aslogte 
ligature, with pressure to produce coagulaSle 
lymph in the same way, and a permanent dosora 
of the artery. ^ 

Many case& of this Itind occurred during my 
visit : instances, also, were not unfrequent wheta 
the ball had, ns it were, run along ttie track of 
iaige vessels without the slightest injury to thetot 
all lett to the reparativo efforts ot the aystemu 
The hbspitals, indeed, were iuU of such. 

Many exceptions occurred to the old position 
of the scmools, namely, that the wound of enlt 
is larger tha» that of entry ; it was ^uita 
markable also that the process of alough^ about 
the latter was much mmre extansfre. 
in many instanoSi beu^ Very aafoiliMtly lam 

Bbivedny riao up 
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uncommon^ boding but good. Mnl- 

gaigne, in partionlar. I think watched this 
Bvniptom* 

The course of belU in many bistancee were not 
a little singular, in accordanoft, no doubt, with 
those very ootnplex Uws of projectilwfsodifRcult 
of expinnation. At La Charit^^ for instancp^ in 
one case the ball entered in front at the right 
side of*the abdomen, got among the layers of 
the abdominal muscles, trarelled round the back 
across the spinal column, and came Out at tho 
opposite side, without in afty way injuring* the 
peritoneum. In two others the bullets went in 
at the top of the shoulder, fractured the clavicle, 
went round the scapula, and came out at its 
lower angle. }n two others tho balls went right 
round thg posterior part of the chest. At one of 
the ambulances a ball went in at the external angle 
of the right eye, and came out near the left ear. 
At St. Louis a ball went in nt the right groin 
over tho caput coli, went round the iliac bone, and 
came out at the spine, without doing any injury. 
A case also is reported, under the care of M. 
Vidal de Cassis, in which the ball went in at 
the right side of the chest, and made its exit at 
the groin of the left side, without doing any 
injury. 

With respect to dilating gunshot wounds, the 
best French surgeons seem to hold it in no par- 
ticular favour, except, indeed, to facilitate tlie 
removal of foreign bodies, to afford an outlet for 
the extravaaated fluid in tho circumference of 
wounds, to do away with the very manifestly 
fistulous character of.others, or \o divide tissues 
bound down by tendinous or ligamentous apo- 
neuroses ; they never interfere with the original 
wound. I had opiiortunitics of observing crowds 
of cases of this nature, with even one opening, 
and where the ball seemed not far from the sur- 
fac'J^, yet where everything was left to the vis 
medicairix. Even where there is what we have 
been in tho liabit of calling constriction of part**, 
M. Jlaudem<l at Ynl dc CSracc, as well ifs Mal- 
gaigne at St. Louis, and other men of seienee, 
consider it an error to liave recourse to the bis- 
toury ; euriously enough the mischief likely to 
arise from such a mode of proceeding was pointed 
out as early as the time of ilotallus, but has since 
been gradually forgotten. I n compl icated ^'ouiids, 
where it is necessary to remove foreign bodies, 
pieces of bone, &c., careful in.nsioiis are, .of 
course, of very eminent use, and accordingly 
practised. 

In some of tho worst injuries *!>-bwi(p8, in place 
of amputation, the practice is growing into favour 
to cut away the piece of bone engaged ; thus M. 
Baudciis says, if no had to choose between cutting 
away the head of the femur and taking away 
the leg, he would prefer the former. Any, the ] 
alightest, fracture in the lower end of the femur, i 
however, with Lorrey, ho looks upon as requiring 
immediate amputation. At the Hospital of Val 
de Gr&ce, three sections of the head of the 
humerus, in place of amputations, were done by 
him with success ; his only case of amputation 
of the log, however, that of poor General 
Damesmo, wounded at one of tho barricades, 
terminated fatally. Malgaigne, at the magnificent 
Hospital of St. Louis, is for feeding theipatients 
well and leaving a great deal to Nature. One 
case in particul^ I find among my notes, as it 
etruck me at Ae time, and Malgaigne has since, 

I see, thought it more prominently forward ; the 
man got a ball right tnrou^ the mediastinum, 
lodging or, at least, wounding one of the lungs ; 
there were dulness, crepitus, rijsty- coloured 
•puta, and all the other marks of violent pneu- 
monia ; notwithstanding which, Malgaigne gave 
his usual order, " du potage ot du vin !’'^Tho 
aistantg, of course, looked at one another, and 
the pupils at the assistants. The man, however, 
has recovered. An absofitB was formed in the 
lung, a glass of pts was thrown up, and^ere is 
every reason to believe that the process of cica- 
trisation is no^ nearly completed I Malgaime 
Hys hflttook tim hint so far back as 1814, when 
Paris full c^Prusaien and Austrian soldlerst 


onljr aseribe to the curious fashion the surgeona 
of these regiments observed of feeding all tho 
wounded, from the first moments of their being 
brought in. In the Ilussian hospitals it was still 
more marked, he says; and here they never 
stopped Rthfllng their patients. Now% without 
delving into the novel views of Liebig for an 
explanation of the necessity of such things, 1 
must say the practice struck me very particularly. 
The worst kind of cases I saw were at St. Louis, 

et every one of them was getting wine and 

roth. The ultimate results, which it is yet too 
early to learn, will be amazingly interesting 
Many of the patients in the hospitals, especially 
of the Hdtel Dieu, wore quite youthful ; for 
the most part members of the Garde Mobile, 
young healthy vigorous fellows, full of life, wutli 
non# of that anxiety and care that one saw in 
tho faces of the insurgents.* At St. Louis there 
were very few of these, the major part being 
insurgents: this may, perhaps, account for much 
of the care bestowed by Malgaigne on keeping 
them up. 

As a general rule, I believe the mortality will 
he much greater than during any other similar 
occurrence. Those; who recollect the revolution 
of 1830 will remember that at that time the 
effect was quite different ; men underwent ope- 
rations and recovered in tho general joy of the 
moment under circumstances that astonished 
everybody. 45 f wounded of every kind have been 
brought into the Hotel Dicu sinci' .Tune ; of these 
60 have died — a third more, notwithstanding our 
advanced surgery, chloroform, &c., tlian in the 
former revolution. 101 w’cre brought to Val de 
Grtlce ; of these 28 have died — a still larger pro- 
portion. And into all the hospitals the immense 
number of 1619, of which 195 died wiihin the 
first five days — a ratio considerably above the 
mortality of the former revolution, and one 
which will still be very much increased when 
all the returns are made out. 

Iloux, with a great show of reason, asciibes 
these different results to the moral influence of 
the success of the two revolutions : in one, joy 
and gratulation everywhere among the people, 
because one of themselves had been put on the 
throne ; in the other, disappointment and dismay, 
because all their fine organs of ooinmunisni and 
organized labour had been dashed to the ground. 
It must be the work of some other Lamartine, 
however, to describe the horrors of these fcariul 
days. 

The very manifest increase in the mortality is, 
however, one of those things that tench us that 
the surgeon has a great deal more to do than 
study the more appearance nfld character of 
wounds, and the best and most approved methods 
of .putting on bandages : that medical men must 
become more of the character of metaphysicians 
to be really useful ; in a word, that we must 
extend the sphere of our observations in every 
available manner. 

(To be continued.) 


ON THE POWEll BY WHICH THE 
TEAKS ARE ABSORBED FROM THE 
SURFACE OF THE EYES AND CON- 
YEYED INFO THE NOSE. 

By J. W. MOSES, M.D., M.R.C.8.E., St. Aisph. 

Different opinions have been entertained by 
physiologists concerning the power by which the 
teigre are absorbed and conveyed flrom tho eyes 
through the lachrymal ducts and ductus ad 
nasum to the nose; and no theory which has 
hitherto been advanced seems to nave been re- 
ceived as anything more than mere conjecture. 
No existing vital power in the system has ever 
been applied, so far as my knowledge extends, to 
elucidate this interesting and important function. 
Majendie says, ** The tears which do not evapo- 
rate, or are not ab«orbed by the cox^unotiva, are 
absorbed bv the laohrymhl ducts, and carried 
to the inferior meatus of the nose by the 
naeal canal. How this Ukee place is un- 
known. Explanatioiie he;ve been ^ven founded 
on the theory* of the .eSnhont ciqplllery 
tttbeeiiital propertljesr ftc.^ nte tinoortain. 


The absorption of the tears by the lachrymal 
puneta is evident pnly when the tears are very 
ahundanf, or strei^ing in the eyes. The expla- 
natvon absorption arising firpm the onpilUry 
nature of the lachrymal ducts unites thfe grcaiebt 
number of probabilities.” 

Wilson, in speaking of t^o laehrym&l ca'^als, 
says, *• They are denso and elastic in structure, 
and remain constantly ppen, so that tlipy 
act like cBpillarf tubes in ttbsofbing the tears 
from the surface of the eye." And again, 
the celebrated Cruveilhier siys, ‘^The lachry- 
mal canals arc two in number, o Superior 
and an inferior, eat-h being somewhat larger 
than the corresponding lach^ma^ punctuni” 
( which is Avorthy of attention in connection with 
the theory I am about to submit) ; “their coats 
are dense and elastic, so that they do not collapse 
when empty (?), and must theretore act as capil- 
lary tubes." 1 am inclined to doubt tho cor- 
rectness of the opinion with regard to tho perma- 
nent patency of thi se tubes. Wlicn acting, neither 
the outices nor tho tubes can, be seen ; and that 
they have tho power of contrncting and dilating 
may be easily provi dby touching tlictii, and most 
writers on disenses of these parts mention the 
fact. According to Beer and Sebiflidt, when 
ipeokinc of siillieidium luehrymarum, they say, 
“The puncta are widely open; but, in other 
rcsiiects, have quite a natural appearance. When 
touched with And’s probe, they do not contract 
as in the healthy state." Mr. Tiaveis says, 
when giving instructions with regard to the 
introduction of probes into the lachrynuil canals, 
“If the j)unctum bo constricted, it is readily 
entered and dilated by^a coiLnion pin," &r. Di, 
Rogrt says, in his “ llndgwater Treatise," “that 
the eyelnlh, in closing, meet liist at the outer 
corner of the eye, and tlieir junction jirocccds 
along the line of their edges towards tlie inner 
angles till the contact is complete : by this 
means the’ tears ore carried onwards in that 
direction, and iiccunuilated at the inner roiner of 
the oyo — an tffect which is promoted by the 
bevelling of the margins of the eyelids, w’Jiieh, 
when thc'y mi el, foiin a channel for the fluids to 
pass in that manner. When they arrive at tlTe 
inner corner of the eye, the tears are conveyed 
away by two slender ducts, the orifices of which 
arc called the puncta laehrymulia, und are seen 
at the inner comer of each eyelid, und aro 
separated by a round projei'ting body, ciiii- 
nccted with a fold of the eonjunclivo, and termed 
the lachrymal caruncle. The two ducts soon unite 
to lonn one passage, which opens into a sac 
situated at the U|fper part of the sides of the 
nose, and terminating below in tho cavity ol tlie 
nostrils, into which the tears are ultimately con- 
ducted.” 

How this conducting of the tears takes place, 
and how it is regulated, Dr. Roget does not 
advance an opinion. 

8ir Charles Bell, in some of his writings, has 
given a similar dcccription of tho lachrymal 
apparatus to the one given by Dr. Roget, 

Capillary attraction appears to have been, and 
is still, the favourite theory of the schools. It 
may be, therefore, as well to make a few remarks 
on this phenomenon, as the true nature of tho 
power by which fluids rise in inanimate tubes of 
an exceedingly minute diameter appears to be 
involved in much doubt and obscurity. We are 
told that, in all probability, the lachrymal ducts^ 
act and absorb tho tears like capillary tubes.* 
The question then suggests itself-— How do 
capillary tubes act ? Tho cause of this remark- 
able phenomenon, which was first noticed by the 
Academy del Cimei^o at Florence, has hitherto, 
been imperfectly understood. Some philosophers 
ascribe the suspe^ion of the column of water to 
a diminution -of its gravity, by iu adhesion to 
the tube, or by fnction. Dr. Jurin supposes 
that the rise of the water is jiroduced by the 
action of the ring of glssi contiguous to the top 
of the column. Dr. Hamilton maintaina that the 
water in the tube il supported by the action of 
the ring of glals e^tiguous to the bottom of the 
tube ; and Uavallo Im^ines that the whole sur- 
ftoe of the glass which la in contgot with the 
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fluid fs^onoeirheTIn supporting tlie water in the 
tube. Prbfefisor Leslie combats some of these 
opinions by stating that the ring of gla8% imme- 
diately below tht surface of the water would 
destroy the effect produced by the ring imme- 
diately above it. Fergusson says, *‘that the 
lise^r the water can in nowise be owing to the 
pressure of the air upon the water in which the 
tubes are dipped, because they^are onpn at the 
top, and full of air above the water, wnich will 
press as much upon the water in the tube as the 
neighbouring air does upon any column of an 
equal diameter external to the tube. Besides, if 
the same experiment be made in the exhausted 
receiver of an air-pump there will be found no 
difference,'* 

So much for the theories of ingenious men to 
explain the phenomenon of capillary, attraction. 

I will now make a few remarks upon th^m. A 
perfect vacuum cannot be obtained even in the 
receii-et of an air-pump *, and no proof has been 
adduced that air contained In capillary tubes 
is of the same denVity or temperature as the ex- 
ternal air. 

Air confined and at rest in a caplllair tube 
cannot actewiih the same force or pressure as the 
external dir, which is constantly subjected to 
different impulses from different currentsrand the 
motions of bodies in the neighbourhood. Nor 
have we any direct proof that these minute tubes 
do contain air below a certain depth ; there may 
be a limit, according to the diameter of the tubes 
put to the entrance of air. 

Water rises by capillary attraction in common 
bricks, and thus climbs up the wall of the house. 
But it is obvious that the confined air in a brick 
must have different physical qualities, whether 
apjheciable or not, to extcrmtl and freely- 
circulating air. The grease rises in a burning 
candle by capillary attraction. But what change 
does the combustion produce in the immediately 
surrouniling air ? 1 am not prepared to submit 

in the present paper any theory of my own on 
capillary attraction ; I will therefore conclude 
this part cif my essay on the lachrymal apparatus 
Uy observing that whatever has been advanced 
on the subject of capillary attraction or absorption 
was applied merely to inanitnaie tubes, which 
cannot, whatever the power may be, strictly hear 
analogy to tubes endowed with life and motion, 
which have a lubricating secretion of their owm, 
and in which an arterial and venous circulation 
is constantly maintained in addition to the action 
of absorption and the supjdy of nervous energy. 
We must not regard the pas^ge of the tears into 
the nostrils in a mechanical light : it is a compli- 
cated movement, and a most important one, 
being connected w'ith the perfection of two 
senses— sight and smell. We cannot for one 
moment imagine that such a function as the 
passage of the tears from the eyes to the no-^e 
can be carried on without an appropriate vita! 
Aratus, 

will give a slight sketch of the anatomy o 
the lachiymul apparatus, directing atleniion to 
some points in the structure which will assist in 
bearing out the theory I am about to bring 
forward. 

The lachrymal apparatus is usually described 
to consist of the lachrymal gland, with its excre- 
tory ducts ; the punctu lachrymalia and lachry- 
mal canals, two in number, the lachrymal sac 
and nasal duct. In addition to which I must 
add the eye itself as a spherical body, the mus- 
cles which give it its rolling motion, namely, 
the obliquif^d the eyeyhds, without which the 
lachryfo^ nmetion would be, imperfect. In 
* ectropium, a prominent ana distressing symptom 
is profuse lachrymation. 

The lachrymal gland is siftmted At the upper 
and out£r angle of the orbit, in the lachrymal 
fossa of the orbital plate of the frojj^tal bone, and 
with its inferior or concave surface it is in rela- 
tion with the eye. The tears which axe, secreted 
by this gland are conveyed by ten or twelve 
Bimill ducfs, which open by a series of pores a 
little above the upper boniex of the superior 
tarsal cartilage. 

The lachrymal canals oommeuoe at the puncta 


lachrymalia, and proceed inwards to the lachry- 
mal sac,^ where they terminate, according to 
Cruveilhier, beneath a valvular semilunar fold (if 
Ihe lining membrane of the snr. The superior duet 
at ilrst, ascends, and then turns suddenly mwards 
towards the sac, forming an abrupt angle. 
The inferior duct forms the same kind of angle 
by descending at first and then turning abruptly 
inwards. The two fasciculi of the tensor tarsi 
muscle (Homer's muscle, as it is called ; ** Dr. 
Horner is acquainted with two persons who have 
the voluntary power of drawing the lids inwards 
bv these muscles, so as to bury the puncta in 
the angle of the eye”) are inserted into these 
ducts and serve to draw them inwards. The 
lachrymal sac is lodged in the groove of the 
lachrymal bone, and is often distinguishec^, in- 
ternally from the niwal duct, with which it is 
couiiiiuous, by a semilunar oV circular valve, I 
beg leave to direct particular attention to this 
valve and its situation between the sac and 
ducius ad nasum. 

The duct itself is a short cnnal about three- 
quarters of an inch in length, and terminates by 
an expanded orifice in the inferior meatus of the 
nose. It is lined by mucous membrane, which 
is continuous with the conjunctiva above, and 
with the pituitary membrane of the nose below, 
and which is continuous with that of the larynx, 
trachea, and lungs. 

According tq^ Muller, the lachrymal apparatus 
is absent in cetaceous mammalia, in amphibia, 
and fishes ; and Blumenbach says, the cetacea 
want the lachrymal apparatus entirely, os their 
eyes arc preserved in a moist state by the element 
ill which they live. 

The muscles of the eyeball are the same in 
numocr in the simile as in man ; but other mam- 
malia possess an additional one, termed the sus- 
pensonus oculi. In several of the carnivora and 
the cetacea it is divided into four portions ; bo 
that these animals may be said to have right 
straight muscles. Sir C. Bell observes, from 
man down to the cuttle-fish, the voluntary 
motions of the eye performed by the recti 
are the s.ime, and the origin, course, and in- 
sertion of these muscles are simihu*, while 
tlie other muscles vary with the change ot appa- 
ratus which is round the eye. Experiments 
upon them, intended to illustrate the motions of 
our eyes, would therefore not bo correct. Cru- 
voilhicr says, in speaking of the lining mem- 
brane of the nasal duca, “ that it is of a fibro- 
mucous character, and adheres very slightly to 
the walls of the* canal. This liiiing membrane is 
often prolonged for several lines beyond the 
nasal duct, so as to form a valvular fold. ‘Where 
this fold exists, the inferior orifice of the nasal 
duct is ulw\ay8 closed (I presume in the ^ead 
subject), and therefore difficult to*be detected, 
even when the inferior turbinated bone has been 
taken away or displaced ; so that, in order to 
discover it, it becomes necessary to introduce a 
probe through the lachrymal passages from 
above. 

In cathclerism of the nasal duct, from below 
upwards f according to the method practised by 
Laforest, this fold of mucous membrane must 
of necessity be torn. 

Th^ theory which I now submit, after direct- 
ing attention to the anatomical and mechanical 
development of the lachrymal apparatus (more 
particularly to the valves, and the powa>r exor- 
cised by Homer’s muscle and the orbiculalis), 
ma^ be fainill%.Tly illustrated by tlie common 
syringe. By supposing this instrument to have 
two conical terminal pipes diverging from their 
bases, instead of a single pipe,* the usual form 
of the instrument. 

These two terminal pipes represent the 
two lachrymal canals. The nasal duct will 
represent the body of the syrin^; and the 
sucker or piston, which draws me fluid into 
the machine, will demonstra^ the suction - 
power of the lungs and diaphragpi, whi<^ draws 
the tears throu^ the lachrymal duets during 
inspiration— a vital piston. It may be said thaC 
if an inspiration perfotmed by the lungs drawt 
the tears into the nosUilSi an expiration would 



expel or drive a portion of them back again. 1 
now direct attention to the valve placed below 
the termination of the lachrymal ducts and sac, 
as described by Cruveilhier and others. 

This valve will prevent the return of the tears 
to the eye ; and without it, eveiy time wc blew 
the nose or ratiilo a forced expiration, the tears 
would be squirted out over the face, if in sufficient 
quantity. Holding the breath, as it is termed, 
quickly suffuses the eyes with tears. The minute 
openingB, the lachrymal puncta, act more ef- 
ficiently than if the orifices were larger. The 
larger the opening is made in the pipe of a 
syringe, the greater th^ ^petion-power must be 
to fill the instrument. 

AnimalB vfith an active respiratory apparatus; 
and which are swift of foot, will be found to lyive 
short and wide lachrymal ducts ; or such as pose 
rapidly through the air, as biids. \Vhilst animals 
with Oi sluggiMh respiration, and inactive, will 
have longer and narrower ducts. Or thi*y may 
be entirely W'anting, as in the clephoiit, which is 
without the lachrymal gland, and inove*» its eye 
in a very deliberate ’and placid manner, which 
gives it the appearance of mildness iiud docility. 
There wRl, ol course, he exceptions to this as a 
rule, and it must not bo forgotten that most 
animal K brcatlic through the nostrils, and mon 
principally through the mouth. That the valves 
in the nasal ducts in man do no^ prevent the 
flow of t AAls from the puncta to the nose is 
evident. can easily imagine that, when 

air is forced from the nose towards the sad, 
this valve will be thrown up, and intercept the 
passage of air and tears. The jxissage of th0 
tears from the eye to the nose is rapidly effected, 
as I have fiequently witnessed when applying 
lunar caustic to the eye ; patiei^B soon complain 
of the disiigreeuhle taste caused by this remedy 
being cariicd with the tears into the mouth ; and 
M. Nicod, in the “ llevue M6dicale Historique,** 
relates cubcs exemplifying that the ' ointment 
applied to the inside of the eyelids actualljT 
passes with the matter into the lachrymal SAC 
and nasal duct, and thence into the nose, so AS tC 
act upon and cure tho chronic inflammation of 
those parts, os well as that of the Meibomiaa 
glands and lining of the eyelids. 

Mr. Fott, in speaking of perforating the ^ 
unguis, says, the accomplishment of the breAlih 
will bo known by the disektf ge of blood footati 
thq. nostril, and of air from the wound, up**® 
blowing the nose. It is known that rupture M 
tho lachryiiial sac wiU cause emphysenia of tne 
neighbourhood. ^ 

I have, hitherto, merely spoken of the suctum* 
^ower of the lungs during inspiration, as beiflf 
the principal agent in the passage of the tAiti 
from the eyes to the nostrils, llie Winking 
tions of tho eyelids, and the polling of the globe 
of the eye, which is eflboted by the oblfoUe 
muscles, are Kkewise indispensable, together with 
the action of the tensor tarsi muscle. 

Sir C. Bell performed severll 6tjmineiy| 
with regard to the action Anfl U#e of 
musclaa ^ the eye, And M 

as to be uimeMagty to kStt ^ w 
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thefle experiments, performed on a monkey, who 
bore the seientific martyrdom with great pdrieiu c, 
it is proved, first, that the division of theo*»li(|ue 
muscles does'not in any degree affect the volun- 
tary motions by which the eye is •'iirectAl to 
objects ; secondly, that the division of the recti 
does not prevent the involuntary n^otions. Sir 
Charlef says, “ It is evident that the oblique 
muscles arc not lor assisting the recti in directing 
the eye to objects, else there would have Ijcen 
four of them, but that they must have some other 
appropriate office.'’ Kvery motion of the eyeball 
which appears requisite for vision may be, and is, 
performed by the lour recti, and these movements 
tak^lacc when tl^p eyelids arc open, or of course 
they wouid be ineffectual ; but the movcineiitM 
of the oblique muscles take place when the lids 
are closed, consequently such motions can have 
nothing to do with vision diroeUy. Then what 
is the object of these actions, which are associated 
with the winking of the lids, and with what 
function aro they associated ? 

I think these motions are indispensable to the 
diffusion of tho tears over the eye, and to their 
passage into tho punct,i. What is tho use of 
respiratory nerves distributed to the eyelids and 
superior obliciue muscle — w'hat connection can 
there be, or necessity for association of action, 
between tho eye and respiration? 

X will direct attention to the connection be- 
tween the respiratory system of nerves and the 
lachrymal ajiparatus. 

The lachrymal gland is supplied with nerves 
by the lachrymal branch of the ophthalmic and 
orbital branch of the superior maxillary. 'I’hc 
fourth nerve, or trotffilearis, when in tlie ca- 
vernous sinus, gives off some filaments to the 
opljthalmic nerve, and a branch to assist in form- 
ing the liichymal nerve. 

Ciiivcilhicr says the fourth nerve, which arises 
from the respiratory tract, accoriipanieH the 
ophlliAliiiic find communicates with it by several 
twigs ; the pathetic nerve is then finally distri- 
buted to the superior oblique muscle. Swan 
describes this as tho noimal eoudiliou. The 
lachrymal portion of the ojihthalnne branch of 
the trigeminus, hy whi( h pjinripally tbe lacliry- 
mul gland appears to bo supplied, is dcscrilied by 
Amussat and others as rocoivir'g a filament from 
the patheiie through its nasal poition Camp, 7 r 
states that t|u' vital functions of the patlu'tie 
survive those of the other nerves. 'I’his observa- 
tion 1 have no doubt is torrect. 'Tfi^iR^oluiitary 
muscles of the eye aie siqipiied with motor 
nerves, and aet harmoniously when under the 
direction of the will; but on the approach of 
death all the voluntary muscles ling, and their 
power becomes gradually annihilated, the in- 
voluntary muscles Continuing to act for some 
time after those tif animal life have ceased. The 
inferior oblique muscle is the antagonist of the 
superior, and derives its nervc‘a from the third 
or motores oculorum ; it is the shortest muscle 
of the eye, and rotates tliht organ m the opptisite 
direction to the superior muscle. It must be 
remembered that the third nerves, when in the 
cavernous sinus, receive one or two filaments 
from the cavernous plexus, and on^ f^om the 
ophthalmic nervct whtch latter perve has a com- 
munication with the pathetic. 

We may observe from the above sketch of the 
distribution and connection of the different nerves 
belonging to tho Respiratory system, that tho 
mmoles connected with the winking and rolling 
01 the eye derive their power from, end are asso- 
ciated with, that class. 1 have likewise brought 
•forward the epihion, on good authority, that 
those rolling motions of the eye are not pcf- 
formedswfaen the eye is open, consequently do 
not contribute to the directing of that organ for 
purposes of vision, but^^n the contrary, that 
they accompany the winking or rapid closing bf 
tho lids, and the snuffling, blubboriK]^, and hurried ^ 
gaping respiration or . the crying child. In , 
winking the tpper punotum l^chrymale glides ! 
nearer to the ciroummrehbe of the cornea than i 
^ lower, meets the stream from the . 
•dwer Hsil itiftrinr pnhetuiQi absorbs the | 

tears diiMted along the margin of the superior | 


lid more immodiatcly in the sngU^ of tlu* (‘yc, and 
dips into tliein atthi^ cnrunt'ul.i laclii yiijnlis. Tin* 
cornea is at the same time diiccted upwards and 
outwards, and the globe of the eye uets in eon- 
Tiectioii with the puiiciii, like a buHi't-valve, 
pressing and din'cting the stream of tears. 

The orbital branches of* the portio dura, or 
respiratory nerve of tho lace, according to 
Cruveilhi(»r, may be divided into superior palpe- 
bne, which are remarkably long, and pass be- 
neath the orbicularis palpebrarum to ramify in 
that muscle and the corrugator supercilii ; tho 
middle palpebral branches, w'hicli gain the outer 
angle of the eyelids, and are distiihuted between 
the upper and lower lids and tlie siipcTif)r 
palpebral branches, jiass horizr)ntally forwfiids, 
oppi^site to the lower ])art the orbieulaiis jimI- 
peurarum, and aro ;■« fleeted upwards to eutor tin* 
Hubstanec of the lower eyelid lu-tw'eeii the pal- 
pebral aponeurosis and the pidpr-brul portion of 
the orbichlnris, in w hich they teriniimte. 

1 believe 1 have made it sufficiently clear that 
the winking of the eyelids and involuntary 
movements of the eye are under the diieeriou of 
tho respiratory sysrein of nerves, and that tlie 
tears are drawn off from tho surface of the eye hy 
the suction-power of the lungs during inspira- 
tion, assisted by tho above movements, and tliat 
tlie valves in the nasal ducts jireveiit tlic return 
of tho tears duiing expiration; tjiiit the minute 
openings, the Inehiymal puncta, act more 
efficiently than if thi' orifices wiTc laigcr; that 
When the valves in the ducts aie destroyed or 
injured, and a false ojiciung made m tho sac, air 
can be readily foieed during cxjiirution througli 
that opening ; tliut by ceasiiii; to inspire for a 
short time the eyes become suffused wuth tears ; 
that tlie nature ot capillary attinelion is not 
understood, and could iiotstiictly apply to living 
aiiiTiuii tribes emlowccl with motion. And w'liy 
seek for an unknown power to explain a phe- 
nomenon, when we have Cine sufficiently adequati' 
to tho ptrpose, acting continually, night and 
day, so long us respiiation and life continue? 


CHLOHOPOIIM IN CHOLERA. 

Communiuuti d b> J. M S'l’KOMAN. IVl.K.C.S. 

and L A. IS , ^\ liiillc -cd, Ihli* of Ll>. 

Mrs. Smith, aged ffftj-five, of bilious tem- 
perarnont, prone to dliirrha*a, w.i9 on Monday 
evening last seized with all the symptoms of an 
attack of English cholera — vimnting, purging, 
excessive sjiumii of tlio body and extremities, 
small rapid pulse, and insatiable thirst. 'I'he 
dejections w(*re of a frothy character, resembling 
yeifi«t, and the matter rejected from the stomach 
of the samtfc nature. Recourse was hud to the 
usual remedies prescribed in this disease, with 
strong tendiinthimite stupes to tho abdomen and 
calves of the legs, and injunctions givi'ii as to 
diet, &c. Having attended her before for the 
like symptoms, I prognosticated a favourable and 
speedy result. About three o'clock on tho fol- 
lowing morning I was hastily aroused by her 
husband, as tho patient had become much worse. 
All her symptoms hud increased to an alarming 
degree ; the spasm was universal and exces- 
sively violent, “as if knots were being lied in 
her bowels;" vomiting incessant; countenance 
livid and cold ; articulation feeble, praying to be 
reloased from her sufferings. As all the medi- 
cines had been rejected, I thought it fruitless to 
continue them, but at onco decided upon ad- 
ministering chlorofbrm. A mixture composed 
of the following was prescribed : — 

R. Chloroform, cr. xiv. ; aqum vit® (cogn).,5j. ; 
aquao dostill., ad 3vj. M. 

A fourth part was given immediately, which 
had a partial but most satisfactory effect i an 
abatement of all her symptoms was the im- 
mediate conseq^uence. In two hours a disposition 
to a recurrence manifested itsolfi when a second 
dose of the mixture was administered^ which en- 
tirely controlled ,all spasms vomiting, and 
icgiAg. She expressed hers^ “ vqiy oom- 
xbHable/* and fell into a quiet sleep* At nine 
o^olook I again saw her, aiM found her suffluring < 


' only from acme febrile symptom a, accompanied 
' witb iimch exbauation. She was njd) icd cf)ld 
rice anirmucilngiimus drinks, iind had iho chalk 
inixrure willi nitric ether ptescrihed. A do^e 
of ox-gall (gr. X.) was given in the coui^e of the 
dav, which produced three bilious evacuaSions 
and some disposition to vomiting, which soon 
pas-ed away. In two days she wa,s declared 
eonvalohcent. In 1HIV2, when the cholera visited 
this place, my patient was attacked, but she de- 
clares her suffi rings then were nothing in com- 
piiriHoii with her late di.sorder. Tho tworemuining 
doses of the chluTofcrm mixture were ordered to 
be carefully ]acs(*rved in case sly had any return 
oi licr symptoms. A daughter, grown up, who had 
assnluously uttnided upon her mother, was on 
Wcclju'sd.iy ('V(‘niiic, seized in precisely a like 
nniuiier, e\( ej>r lIuU the (hjei tioiis Were more 
ahuiul.ini und luqu(-ut ; .ind iheinotlier, without 
hesitation nr iq)pi .d lor .id viee, cave her thg two 
leiiKmiing dl.he^ (d liie nd.vtuie. The same 
nuigic icsult inllnwed ; the iSnst dn^.e W'us only 
partial in its ctfeet, hnt the ser-oinl completely 
subdued the disease When T called on Thurti- 
day, tlte gratifying annouiieeiiu nt was iiiade to 
me of the hucicsh of my medicine ik a second 
case. , 

Perhaps 1 am not justifird in calling these 
decided cases of Asiatic clioh ra, hnt the disease 
in its latter stage, tu tlie case ot the moihei, as- 
sumed a much more severe type than our Eng- 
lish form usually bi ars. 

Without otfeiing any remarks upon the fom 
vt or/V/oof the malady^ in its worst tonn, and with 
prospective fears for its .soon visiting our shores, 
I am but too happy (in conjunction with Mr. 
Rrady) in bi'ing able to repnrt so favourably of 
a remedy which I believe only reejuires to be 
more extensively tested to be appreciated. 


PROGRESS OF MEDICAL SCI ENCE 

Voiso 7 tin(j by Fowtor* 8 Solutton ; Abortion; Mar- 
(af Fdiiitiny. — Dr. (^^istle rehitt's, in “The Pry- 
vineial .Journal," the case ot a widow, reported 
tu have dual Huddeiily trom poison administered 
to licr by a rnaii with wlioui she cohabited. Fifty 
hours alter death the body presented the fol- 
io wing appearances : -Under parts of the body 
generally discoloured, fiom cadaveric extravasa- 
tion ; extremities of the fingers blue ; abdomen 
tense. On opening the abdomen the stomach 
and iiitestmes w'ere^secn distended with gas ; in- 
flammation of the former and of the small in- 
testines was at once detected through their coats, 
and on exposing Utcir mucous surface it was 
found to be general and intense. At the cardiac 
extremity ot the stomach, and towards the les.-scr 
arch, several patches were seen ot a deept'r tint 
than the sunoundiiig inllamraation. Passing 
tho colon the iiillammation reappeared iii the 
rectum, which had apparently' suffeiod m an 
equal degree with the stomach. The uterus 
contained n6 ftrtus, but was considerably en- 
larged ; its internal surface was in colour Modena 
red, and copiously bedewed with mucus. The 
vagina was healthy. In dividing the ovaries, 
the scalpel had, in one, passed tlu*ough tho centra 
of (what was supposed to be) a corpus luteum ; 
this body is a perfectly empty cyst, the walls 
consist of two or more membranes, and the cavity,, 
will contain a good-sized pea. A slight mark, 
as of a cicatrix, is to be seen on tho siuface of 
the ovary, corresponding with tho position of 
the cyst. Thei® was no appearalftee oS recent 
disease in the ehcsf or head. ^ The heart wa» • 
flabby, and contained a little fluid blood. In the 
stomach, and parttif the liver, were found traces 
of arsenic. It appeared that tho deceased had 
taken, between Saturday and the following Wed- 
nesday, half an ounce of “ Fowler’s Bolution," 
in unknown doses. On the Friday following she 
grew wor*o, oom plowed of general illness and 
fever, but of no^ickness, purging, nor particular 
pain of the stomauhl On Saturday she had fre- 
quent “faintingfits,*’ but on Sunday appeared 
to be a little better, till after eating a amaU quan- 
tity of pudding, and drinking some ginger-beer, 
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AllVl htd faintinfif fit, and in a few minutes 

^3i^ir,ed^ fjbe chief points in this Case appear to 
bel^i/'The small quantity of the poison that 
to prove fatal — perhaps the smlllest pn 
veeoriif the (apDflA-ent) alienee of vomiting and 
diafxhoea, and the unusual termination by mortal 
£illii|ing. 2. The relation between the atato of 
atestinal mucous membrane and that of the I 
nterua. Four months previous to her death the 
deceased had borne a child, wlflch sl^ had not 
suckled, and she was stat^ not to have been 
“unwell’' since her delivery. There was also 
some reason to suspect that ** herbs/’ to procure 
abortion, had been purchased for her only a fort- 
night before death. Assuming that emme- 
nagogues hid bfcn taken, it is probable that the 
arsenic caused abortion. 

On, Tying the Carotid Artery above the Omo- 
AyowsiM.— Mr. Bransby Cooper, in thu “Medical 
Gazette/' saya, the patient should be {Slaced in 
the recumbent position, with the neck extended 
ahd •the head turned towards the opposite 
shoulder ; an inciuon is then to be made, about 
two inches and a naif long, cdmmencing a little 
below the angle of the lower jaw, and continuing 
as low as the inibrior edge of the cricoid csrtilage 
— occupying the mid space between the anterior 
edge of the itemo-mastoideus muscle on the 
outer side, and the os hyoidcs and laryn!l on the 
inner:, this first incision is to cut through the 
skin and platysma myoides, and expose the deep 
fascia of the neck, wnioh is also to be divided to 
the same extent, and in the same direction, 
taking >.oare to avoid as much ns po8«»iblo the 
venous trunks that may cross in the direction of 
the incision. The edges of the wound should 
|I0W be drawn asunder by broad retractors, when 
the carotid sheath is exposed ; and usually the 
descending brunch of the lingual nerve will be 
teen crossing the sheath 'fmm without to within, 
in the upper part of the exposed space. The 
sheath is now to be opened very cautiously, by 
raising a portion of it on the laryngeal side with 
a pair of forceps, and, a small opening being 
made, a silver director is to be introduced, by 
cutting down upon which the opening may be 
enlarged for the purpose of laying bare the 
artery ; this being effected, an anourismal needle 
is then to be passed beneath the vessel, being 
directed from without to within ; the point of the 
needle is kept close to the artery, so as to pre- 
clude the liability of including the pneumo- 
ga**trlo nerve. The needle is usually armed with 
.the ligature before it is passed under the artery, 
•but I am in the habit of first passing the needle, 
as its passage is much easier without the silk, 
which I introduce when the instrument is be- 
neath the vessel. After this nothing remains but 
the tightening and tying the ligature, having 
first carefully ascertained that the artery alone 
ia included. The edges of the wound arc now 
to be brought together, and maintained by one 
suture in the centre, and by strips of adhesive 
plaster. When the patient is placed in bed his 
'head should be well supported, and maintained 
in such a position as to relax all the muscles of 
the neck.^ Much is said by surgeons of a diffi- 
culty arising in this operation from the disten- 
tion of the jugular vein, but I have three times 
tied the carotid artery without having in either 
instance even seen the vein ; indeed, I believe 
this may generally be prevented by making the 
raening into the sheath on its laryngeal side. 
' X/b^tions are also given to avoid the sympa- 
thetic nerve in passing the needle under the 
vessel; but as this nerve is not within the carotid 
sheath, but /ios completily behind it, such pre- 
oautioxts seem to me un^ecesiary. On tying 
the carotid in he inferior regipn of the 
neck, he patient should placed in the 
recumbent position. I’he head oUd neck must 
be placed in much the same position as before 
described, but hardly so exteadedMin incision is 
required ; it should commence opposite the cri- 
coid cartilage, and be continued downwards to 
within somewhat less than fin inch of tihe sterno- 
clavicular articulation, takit^ the course of the 
inner edge of the stemo-mastpid muscle. The 
uun, platysma myoides, and euperficial fasoU 


are divided by the incision, and the edge of the 
Btemo-cleido-mastoideus exposed, along which a 
vein of Considerable size Is generally seen : this 
must be avoided : the muscle and the vein are to 
bo drawn outwards, and the sterno-hyoideus and 
the Bterno-thyroideuB inwards, by means of re- 
tractors. At the upper extremity of the wound 
the omo-hyoidcus* muscle is seen crossing the 
vessels, and is' conifected by the deep cervis^ 
fascia to the sheath of the vessels ; this fascia 
being divided below the muscle, the carotid 
sheath, with the Ungual nerve lying on its inner 
side, is exposed ; the sheath is next to be opened, 
and the ligature passed around the artery in the 
manner before described. When this operation 
is performed upon the left side of thoVieck, there 
is certainly sog^e difficulty, from the compara- 
tively superficial situation of the jugular toin, 
which partially covefs the artery, and therefore 
extreme caution is required to avoid injuring it. 
The internal jugular vein is sometimes subject 
to dilatation, so that the swelling pre|pnts i^elf 
in the carotid sulcus, and, indeed, may offer con- 
siderable difficulty to the surgeon to distinguish 
it from disease of the carotid artery itself, as, 
from the vicinity of the swelling to that vessel, 
it more or less partakes of its pulsating nature. 

Pericarditis^ Bronchitis^ and Pleuritis, occurring 
as Complications of Typhoid Fercr.— Mr. Stcclo 
exhibited to the Liverpool Pathological Society 
a specimen taken from a man, aged twenty-two, 
admitted into ^he Fever Hospital on the eighth 
day of the attack, which commenced with chills, 

E arn in the limbs, cough, and shortness of 
rcath. On admission ho presented the usual 
symptoms of typhoid fever. The conjunctivm 
were deeply tinged yellow ; the pulse 140, in- 
compressible ; respiration laboured, and accom- 
panied with an audible rhonchus. He had 
cough, with mucous sputa. There were indis- 
tinct dull red petechiic on the trunk and extre- 
mities. The physical sign«. were dulness on per- 
cussion on the left side of the chest ; clear on 
the right. The only sounds elicited hy the ste- 
thoscope were loud mucous r&les all over the 
chest. The treatment consisted in purgatives, 
followed by a pill containing calomel, gr. ij. ; 
ipecacuan., gr. j. ; extract of conium, gr. ij. ; 
and a saline draught, with half a grain of tartar 
emetic f c^ich to be taken every two hours. A 
blister was applied to the chest. This treatment 
was pursued until tho fouiteenth day, and 
afforded marked relief. The pulse fell to 120, 
and was compressible ; the tongue became 
cleaner ; the pain and cough were greatly re- 
lieved ; the mucous nllos much diminished ; the 
gums slightly affected by the mercury. The re- 
medies first prescribed were discontinued gra- 
dually, and he was ordered saline mixture, with 
nitric ether and ipecacuanha wine. He continued 
to improve until the eighteenth d[ay, when he 
became much worse. The pulse was feeble ; re- 
spiration much laboured ; mucous rhonchus loud 
enough to be heard at some distance. He com- 
plained of burning heat all over. He died on 
the twenty- first day of the attack, and the 
thirteenth day after admission. — On removing 
the anterior parietes of the chest, s^/eral pm.ill 
collections ot pus were observed in tho cellular 
tissue in tho anterior mediastinum. There were 
very tx tensive adhesions of both lungs ; the sur • 
faces of the pleura) covered with oifusion of re- 
cent lymph. There was also effusion of a very 
largo quantity of yellowish scrum, mixed with 
flakes of lymph, in both pleural cavities. The 
lungs were both much congested. The mucous 
membrane of the trachea and bronchi highly in- 
jected, and the bronchial tubes filled with frothy 
mucus. On opening the pericardium a consider- 
able quantity of serous fluid escaped. It was 
not adherent, and its inner surface was com- 
pletely covered with a deposit of lymph, pre- 
senting a network appearance, which covered 
also the surface of the heart. Tho valves and 
endocardium were not diseased, With the excep- 
tion of a very slight vegetatioir^ on the mitral 
valve. The omentum was much congested, and 
I of a dork reddish colour. Tlie small intestines 
> were also much congested, and presented patches 


of ecchymosis. All the remaining abdominal 
organs were much congested, and more friable 
thin usual. 

Pneumonia^ Pleuritie^ and Bronohitit oeeurring 
as Complications of Typhoid Fever, — Mr. Steel 
exhibited t» the members of the Pathological 
Society, the inferior lobe of the left lung. It pre- 
sented a well-marked specimen of greynepauza- 
tion. The subject from whom it was taken was ad- 
mitted into tne Fever Hospital on the fourteenth 
day of the attack, which commenced with py. 
rexfr and slight coufeh. On admission he had 
cough, with but scanty mucous sputa. The 
pulse was 100. There were dull red patechiie 
on the trunk and extremities. The only phy- 
sical signs detected were loud ngicous ral^ all 
over the chest. He was ordered oalqmel, ipe- 
cacuanha, conium, and tartar emetic, with vesica- 
tions and turpentine fomentations to the eheat. 
Tho symptoms were much relieved until the 
eighteenth day, the fourth after admission, when 
he became delirious ; had hiccough ; a profuse 
expectoration of very tenacious yellow sputa; 
and ho complained of burning heat all over. On 
the twenty-first day a remission occurred, and 
he was much better ; but on thf twenty-filth he 
again became worse, 'complamed ox urgent 
dyspiiGca, and pain in the left mammary region, 
which was partially relieved by turpentine fo- 
mentation. He died on the thirtieth day of the 
attack, the sixteenth after admission. On exa- 
mination after death the left side of the thorax 
was found to contain about three pints of yel- 
lowish serum ; Ihere were several old adhesions ; 
the lung^was greatly compressed, the lower lobe 
being, os seen in the specimen, solidified, of 
greater specific gravity thifli water, and present- 
ing, on section, a greyish granulated appearaaoe. 
The right lung was much congested throughout. 
The lining membrane of the trachea and broifohi 
was of a bright red colour. The air-cells were 
filled with a frothy mucus. 

On the Artificial Production of IjOci£ Asmsihesia, 
— Hr. Simpson has arrived at the following con- 
clusions after numerous experiments In 
animals belonging to tho class of articulate, com- 
plete local and limited anecsthesia can be pro- 
duced by the local and limited application of 
the vapour or liquiif of chloroform to individual 
parts of the body of the animal. 2. In batra- 
^lian roptilcsf the tail, or an individual limb, can 
be affected in the same way with local anies- 
thesia by the local application of the chloroform; 
but, in aj^ior, general anrosthosia of the ani- 
mals usually results in a short time in con- 
sequence of the chloroform absorbed by the ex- 
posed part coming to affect the general system. 

3. In «lhB smaller mammalia a single limb, or 
even the w]\ole lower or pelvic half of the body, 
can be rendered aneesthetic by local exposure 
of these parts to the influence of chloroform. 

4. In the human subject, partial and, perhaps, 
superficial, local aiuesthesia of a part, as uxa 
hand, can be produced by exposing 4t to the 
strong vapour of chloroform ; but tho resultiiXg 
degree uf this local anoesthosia is not sufficiently 
deep to allow the part to be cut or operated upofi 
without pain. 5. Any agent possessing a strongfl 
local brnvmbing, or an aneesthetic infiueuOtv 
would probably bo dangerous, by its acting too 
powerfully on the general economy, befovo tho 
local ancesthesia was established to a drath aiif« 
ficient for operating. 6. Artificial local anios- ^ 
thesia, from any known aneesthetic agents, seems 
objectionable in any part intended to be operated 
upon, in copscqucnce of the vascular oongestidh 
and ipjootion which attend upon and aooompan j 

-this local amesthesia. 7. There are few opera- 
tions in which there is not previously a looil 
broken surface ; and the application ax^dtlovo^ 
form, &c., to such a surface would be far too 
painful to be enduredi no small degree of auffiot- 
mg sometimes arising from eten the exposure of 
the unbroken skin to their action. 

Kreasote in Mrysipelae,---'Dx, P. Fahnestook, of 
Pittsburgh, says, in “ The Ameiicati ^uinal^f^ 
that, dunng a practice of msay yean( he hw 


that, during a practice of msay yean( 1 
I been in the habit of ueidg kreasote in orfaiyoW 
m the ihoe (te woU eg on oU other vofti twlP 
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body)i in both its simple and phlegmonous I 
foimsi confining his loeei treatment to this article 
alone. And such has been the success of this 
treatment, that there has been po case which has 
not yielded to it. In every case of local erysi- 
pelas the purest kreasote was imm'v.^latel^ ap- 
plied with a cnmcrs-hair brush over the whole 
of the affected surface, which was extended some 
distanoe beyond tho inflamed part, at the same 
time a dose of chlor. hydrarg. was givon, followed 
by a sufficient portion of jalap to ensure ^’reo 
. catharsis. This, in the majority of cases, is all 
that is necessary. But when the mucous mem- 
brane of the mouth and fauces is also affected, 
the parts must be pencilled with a strong solu- 
tion of the nil; argent., say from 5 ss. to 5 j. to 
Jj. St distilled water. In the phlegmonous fonn 
it will be found necessary to repeat the applica- 
tion more frequently than in the simiilc, with the 
addition of a bread-and-water poultice, applied 
nearly cold, and well sprinkled with water 
strongly impregnated with tho kreasote, or a 
cloth, kept constantly wet with tho solution, 
especially for the face. Tho kreasote, when 
applied, should cause tho parts to become white 
immediately. this docs not occur, it is not 
ure. Thus, success depends upon having the 
ost quality of oil. It is worthy of remark that 
the skin does not become in the least marked 
by the application, no matter how often it is 
applied. 

Hernia of the Uterus . — This disease is stated 
by Mr. Beil, in The Monthly Jjjuriml,” to be a 
rare disease; it occurs under three forms: — 
1. Through the inguinal canal. 2 Thtyiugli the 
crural ring. 3. Through a separation nr rent in 
the abdominal walls.* Two eases of the latter 
are recorded by him. 1, Mrs. 1*., delivered of 
her fifth child eight days previously. AVUeu 
seen she was exhausted, with quick small pulse. 
Bhe complained of intense pain in the abdomen ; 
on examining which the uterus was found pro- 
truding through a rent in tho linea alba. * It was 
reduced, but tho patient died. No inspection 
allowed. 2. In a female, confined for tho fourth 
time, after the birth of the • child the uterus was 
felt to have escaped tliiough a rent into the linen 
alba, and containing another firtus. I’hc mem- 
branes were ruptured after reducing the^utcriis, 
and the secoiKl child was speedily born. This 
woman did well. — Cases of ingui.ial and cruial 
hysterocele are narrated by Seiiuert, DoringiuM, 
Lallemand, Chopurt, and Thin at. T he treat- 
ment of ventral hysterocele cOi.Ai8l7f'‘jiii replace- 
ment, bandaging, and the recui^beut posture for 
some weeks. 

Fracture of the Neck of the Femur within the 
Capsule — Boni/ Union. — Dr. N. W. Condil^relates, 
in “The New Jersey Medical Reporter," a case 
of fracture of the neck of the femur occurring in 
a gentleman over* eighty years of age. The acci- 
dent happened in May, and the patient died early 
in the following November. The following were 
the post-mortem appearances The muscles and 
all the structure about the cervix femoris were 
more pale than usual, and scarcely gave out any 
blood upon being cut into. The capsular liga- 
ment wds entire, giving no appearance of having 
been lacerated ; its texture was somoi^hAt thick- 
ened. The ligamentum teres was in a state of 
yascularity, \&oh gave it about the colour of 
muBoles around the joint, thou^ it retainMIid 
a its wonted firmness and strength. The acotabu- 
liim was normal in appearance. The neck of tho 
femur was shortened, and on opening tho oap'^ule 
the fracture was discovered wholly within it. 
ITie head' 6f the bone had been broken across 
transversely, exactly at its point of union with 
the neck, and about two lines from the bony 
edge of ^he acetabulum. The ridge characteristic 
of the Boat of fracture had been thrown out, and 
the reunion was firm for rnther more than throe- 
f^uarters of the cirdhmference of the bone. The 
limb having been drawn up by the,pontraction of 
the muscles, a considerable angle was formed by 
the heaAand week at their point of juneture, 'but 
they were as firmly united hy osseous formation 
•I if thi^ .never ^heen separated. ^ On the 

sidi^ uractf adt 


in apposition, union w'os not yet complete, but 
ossincation was going on upon all the broken 
surface, and, had the patient lived u few months, 
would doubtless have been perfected. 

Spina Bifida treated hy Injection of the Tincture 
of Iodine^ — Profe.8sorD. Brainard relates (“Illi- 
nois and Indiana Med. and» Surg. .Tourn.’’) a 
case of spina bifida treated wfith injcctiou of 
tincture of iodine. The patient, a girl of thirteen 
years of ago, had a tumour .ut tho top of the 
sacrum, nine inches in circumference and about 
three in height, with thin walls. She had been 
paralytic in the lower iriernbers, but within three 
years had acquired a partial use of them. Slie 
was idiotic^ and passed both the faeces and urine 
without regard to place. From neglect of clean- 
liness, numerous ulcerations an#large cicatrices 
had* from time to time, b^cn formed upon the 
pelvis and thighs.' Under these almost hopeless 
circumstanccfl, it was determined to inject into 
tho sac a solution of iodine, with a view of ex- 
citing inflammation and procuring absorption. 
This was done on the 2nd of Dec ember, 1847, in 
the fefilowing manner: — A small puncture was 
made with thc^ lancc't on the sound frkin, about 
half an incdi from the base of the tumour, and a 
trochar of the size of a common knitting-needle 
carried obliquely into the sac. Through the 
canula of this a solution of gr. j. of hyd. potass., 
with gr. St., of iodine in f j. of water, was thrown 
into the sac and the instrument ^vithdrawn. A 
sharp pain followed, whicli soon subsided. Com- 
presses and a bandage were applied to prevent 
the escape of the fluid, and the child was laid in 
bed. There suecei'ded riMlness, heat and tension 
of tlie tumour, with tenderness to the touch and 
some febrile symptoms, fin which a cathartic was 
administered mid evaporating lotions opplied to 
the part. In tho course of a week these symp- 
toniM subsided, and the tumour became sott, 
yielding, and diminished in size. Compression 
liy means of a roller around the pelvis was then 
applied, and kept up wath as great degree of 
force ns could be borne, but the filthiness of the 
patient and her indocility prevented this from 
being applied with regularity. It was frequenily 
roinovod for twelve hours or more at a time. 
Still it diminished, and on the 27th of December 
was about liiilf its former size. At this time a 
second injection was used of half the strength of 
the first. This produci'd but liltlo heat or pain, 
and tho co npre^sion was eontiimed. On tlic 
1.5tli of January, 1 84 S, the fluid was so far ab- 
sorbed ns to render it easy to press it down 
almost to a level with the surrounding skin. A 
spring truss was then substituted, and at the 
present time the sac lies in wrinkles, tho bony 
opening can be distinctly felt, and there is no 
iiKfVcasc of swelling when the pressure is re- 
moved. IlQccntly there has been manifested a 
dcciflcd improvement in the intellect of tho 
child ; the other difficulties remain the same ; 
but with the removal of the cause, the partial 
paralysis will doubtless gradually disappear. 
The retention of the natural evacuations must 
depend upon the development of the intelligence, 
and the gaining of a control over the voluntary 
muscles. ' In its present condition, this case 
shows that the injection of a solution of iodine, 
followed by suitable treatment, is capc^blc of 
curing an ancient caso of hydrorachitis, and (so 
far as a single caso can be taken as a guide) with 
but little danger. Further experience will be 
required to determine tho strength and quantity 
of the medicine to he used, tho frequency of the 
repetitions ; in younger subjects than this, it is 
obvious that tho dose employed should be not 
more than a fourth of that used at first in this 
case. 

\3arbonie Acid Oas as a Therapeutic Agent, — Dr. 
Kustor remarks that the minersil springs of Cron- 
thal contain, in addition to soda and magnesian 
salts, a largo proportion of free carbonic acid gas, 
or nearly one cubic inch and a quarter of gas 
for every cubic inch of water. For introduction 
into the stomach, it may be drawn into the 
mouth through a ^flexible tube, and then swal- 
lowed as if it were a li<;(i^, Xi^eotion into the 
leotum Ibma' aadther and a mode 


of using the gas internally. A large quantity of 
it may be thus introduced into the intestines 
without irritation. Externally, 

the veracc^ is employed in thc^form of local and 
general gas-baths, or a stream may be directed 
against a particular organ, as the eye or ear, 
forming a gas-dniicho. 'ffiie bath, after some 
minutes, produces a strong feeling of tingling 
and warmth of llie surface, which is usually fol- 
lowed by copious perspiration. In torpid patients 
it is sometimoB necessary to raise the temperatuM 
of the bath, by mixing a quantity of vapour with 
the gas. The patients remain from fifteen to 
thirty minutes in the bath, which may be re- 
pealed once, twice, or even oftefler, daily. Thew 
baths liavc hcon used very extensively in the 
treatmi'iit of various diseases, and have been, 
found especially useful in rheumatism, gout, St. 
Vitus’s* dance, and intermittent fever. In the 
last-mentioned disease, their success appears^ to 
have been very decided, a complete cure having 
been generally obtained after the third bath. As 
a local remedy, the carbonic*acid gas has been 
Ufccd chiefly in diseases of the ear and eye# It 
was ii^roduced into the cxlenial meatus in coms 
of doaiiiess with occasional advantag®^ Applied 
to the eye, the gas-douche occasions pain, in- 
creased* vascularity of the conjunctiva, and a 
copious flow of tears. In rheumatic, catarrhal, 
and scrofulous ophthalmia, the douche alone, or 
combined with the general bath, has been fol- 
lowed with marked benefit. It is said also to bo 


serviceable in dissipating opacities of the cornea. 

Abnormal Distribution of the Thyroid Arteries.—- 
Professor James Blake describes, in “ The St. 
Louis Medical and Surgical Journal" the fol- 
lowing caso of abnormal distribution ot the 
thyroid arteries, which is interesting from the 
circumstance that in the subject in which it 
occurred neither the operation of tracheotomy 


subject 

was a male, about forty years of age, brought into 
the disseeiing-room of the St. Louis Uni verity 
during the past session. The first anomaly that 
prebeiitcd itself oii dissecting the arteries 
to the head and neck was that of a considerable 
art^^ry, about tho size of a quill, arising from me 
anterior and superior of the innominata, passing 
upwards and crossing the trachea about 
quarters of an inch above the sternura. 
proceeding aliout two lines beyond the mesial 
fine, it again turned to tho right and crossed the 
mobiol line about a»quarter of an inch before the 
isthmus of the thyroid body, and proceeded to 
divide into branches along its lower edge on the 
right side. On dissecting the superior thyroid 
arteries, it was found that the artery of the right 
side* arose from tho e»xternal carotid at tlie place 
where it is generally found ; but here it was seen 
to be much larger than usual ; it proceeded down- 
wards to the upper and outer angle of the thyroid 
body, but instead of dividing into its termmal 
branches, as it generally does, it turned forwards 
and to tlie left, running along the upper edge 
of the cricoid cartilage, or between it and int 
thyroid cartilage, and lying on the cnco-thyroid 
muscle ; it continued this course until it passe^ 
rather beyond the mesial line, crossing the 
thyroid ligament. During its course, it 
branches downward to the upper edge^ ot 
right side of the thyroid body, ^he 
and its terminal branches were distributed tp fae 
left lobe of the thyroid body. The artery wliere 
it crossed the crico-thyroid ligament was u 
large as a crow-^uilb there was no ^ 

tomotic branch uniting with the superior thyroid 
artery of the opnpsite side, w^H was ratw 
smaller than nofural. Ihe 
artosies were natural, but that of the ngW 
rather larger. The thyroid body we# ret w 
above ^e natural size, and somewhat mm 
dense in its structure, and less red ttian » li 
generally found ; thf Uthmue waa bro^. 
ing as far as tl*B lower edge of the 
lage. From the aooTe description It is swiliiii 
dist naltlw th* opwadon of ti ylwfflny jjg 
to iy agotoBiy eoaldtaTO a w* 
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IfHUtout incurring the greatest risk of ' 
Woundihg an arteiy» the bleeding from which 
ini||ht» Under the circumstances, even Have led 
to a lEital result. * 

Ibdids of Potassiutu a Cure for Nureee* Sore 
Jfmi/a. — I)r. II. 1). Hole States (“New York 
JonAial of McdicinI/' that every ca<«o he has 
treated of this dUeose has yielded within forty- 
eight hours to the use of iodMe of g)Otash in 
gr. V. doses three times a day. g 

Geranium Maculaium a Cure for Mercurial Salt- 
George M. Maclean, New York, has 
used ill one case of mercurial salivation an in- 
fhsion of the geranium maculatum as a lotion, 
with speed/ ancP entire relief. 

Case of Chronic Tetanus successfully treated by 
Ether Inhalation, Isaac Parrish read to the 
Philadelphia College of Physicians an^ interesting 
ease of phlegmonous erysipelas, commencing in 
the finger and extending up the hand and arm. 
Kigidlty of the jaws supervened on the sixth 
day, followed by shooting pains up the limb to 
the neck and jaws. The preparations of opium 
essafoDtida, &c„ having failea to make any im- 
pression, the inhalation of ether was triodron the 
seventh and it produced a most favourable 
anodyne mfoct, causing several hours* refreshing 
eloep. The inhalation was r^eated on the eighth 
day also with a favourable onoct. Convalescence 
from this time was confirmed, and the patient 
recovered. 

Ctum of the Fatality of Inflammation of the 
•Itosr Low of the Right Luny, — M. llorvez de 
Chegoin has for some lime had his attention 
dtawn to the peculiarity ot the symptoms, and 
tkeesp ecial danger, nf pneumonia attacking this 
fiiirtof the lung. Such patients speedily exhibit 
all the signs oi exhaustion, a very small pulse, a 
•death-liko pallor ot countenance, peculiar dis- 
turbance of the intellectual faculties, nausea, and 
diarrhma. Home complain, too, of intense pain 
in the clavicular region ; the expectoration and I 
cough are very sliglit, and crepitation is speedily 
exolianged for a dull souffle. The general onu 
local signs of the inflammation are in fact very 
silightly displayed, although it almost olways 
proves fatal. An autopsy of such a patient, 
which recently occurred to him, ho thinks 
throws some light upon the matter. Examining 
the organs exactly in siiUt he found, although 
the patient had lived thirteen days, the upper 
lobe was only in the first stage ot hepatization, 
and that this now firm body exerted great com- 
preasion upon the vena cava superior. Tins, he 
conceives, may explain the alow progress of the 
disease, the small pulse, the peculiar I'erebral 
disturbance, &c. It this view bo corru't, instead 
of being deterred from bleeding these patiiMits by 
their apparently exhausted state, our nw'asures 
should be only the more vigorous ; as the only 
chance of relief is the removal of theengoige- 
nlent of the lung, which, by compression of the 
TOlni impedes the circulation. 

On the Treatment of Typhus Fever. — M. liostan 

r itcd in the Monthly Journal, from the Gazette 
Hdpitaux) is a believer in the existence of a 
•pecial morbific cause tor typhus fever, affecting 
primarily the blood, and independent of any local 
lesion. Where such h sions exist, the fever is 
seldom found to correspond in intenk^ity with the 
grsvitv of the local affection ; nor arc the patho- 
IMoal appearances of that invariable character 
Which the doctrine of the symptomatic and in- 
flammatory character of the fever would lead us 
to estpeot. Typhus fev^ occurs in three prin- 
cipal forms, Jn which the cerebral, thoracic, and 
abdeminal complications ^spectively predomi- 
nate. The latter is identical with the Jievre 
iyphdide of Paris, and is clytracterized patho- 
logically by the tumefaction and ulceration of 
the intestinal glands. The typhoid, like the 
typhus, attacks the sdme persofl only once, is 
accompanied by a state of the blood opposite to 
that in inflammations, and is never oUt short by 
antiphlogistic treatment; Being in this respect 
exactly like the whole cIpss 6f exanthemata. 
These Tcmasks bear directly on the treatm^t* 
wUch must be directed not ao as to suspend an 
^flnamnmtlon, but to as to nstttnlias the stiMn 


of a morbid poison. According to the nature of 
these effects in the individual cases, and accord- 
ing to the accidi^ntal concomitants, the remedial 
means should vary. The gastro>int('8tinal form 
will require the moderate use of purgatives ; the 
cerebral form, local bloodletting ; the thoracic 
form, bronchitis, 'or typhoid jineumonin, may 
require even generftl hioodletting ; while the 
presence of great prostration may contraindicate 
each or all of these measures. The treatment of 
typhus at the present day ought therefore to be 
addressed exclusively to the symptoms. If, at 
gome future period, it should appear (as is not 
at all impossible) that we have a specitifc rcm(*dy 
for the typhus poison, such as we already have 
for the intcrmitdjnt, wo shall then have a basis 
for a treatinent"pplicablc to all cases. Such a 
remedy, however, hft*? not ypt been discovered ; 
and it is therefore obvious that nothing can be 
more absurd and pernicious than a routine treat- 
ment. Indeed, it may fairly be asserted, that if 
an unvarying treatment, say the antiphlogistic, 
be found to save I wo- thirds of the cases, there 
will be found in the remaining third some who 
have fallen victims, not to the disease, but to the 
treatment; as, for example, highly adynamic 
eases, which would liave been saved by a tonic 
regimen, but had no chance of recovery accord- 
ing to the method pursued. Some have denied 
the efficacy of remedies in typhus lever ; allegmg, 
on the ground of hospital stutistias, that the pro- 

S ortion of deaths is always the same, vvliatever 
c the treatment employed. But such reason- 
ings apply only to the results of riiutine practice 
in large series of cases, and are therefore entirely 
inapplicable to the general question of the treat- 
ment* of this disease. The administration of 
remedies can, in truth, only be safely ^neglected 
when the symptoms aie so slight as not tq 
demand interferenee. 

Cynanrhr Pharytigra from Disease of the Mucous 
Follicles — This dibea*-c, of which Cfiiomcl has ob- 
served 22 cases, although it.i>i by no means of 
rare occurrence, ha« hitherto been overlooked. It 
consists of hypertiophv of the mucous follicles of 
the pharynx, soft palate, and uvula. It has been 
seen much more frequently in males than in 
females, chiefly at the age of from five to seventeen 
years. It often occurs along with a peculiar 
form of the upper jaw, in which the palatine 
arch in elevated, the cavity of the nose rendered 
smaller than natural, ami nasal icspiiatioii to a 
great extent prevented. The upper lip in such 
persons is short, and the mouth is habitually 
kept open, lienee they arc peculiarly liable to 
this disease from the perpetual tendency to dry- 
ness of the pharynx. Certain professions, as that 
of puldic singers, act as occasional causes of JLhis 
disease. Tlie lir^t symptom complaint d ot is a 
sense of uneasiness in tl'e bark part of the throat, 
w'llh constant effort to get rid of the mucus which 
colit cts m that quarter. The patient has also a 
constant ‘craving for water, which produces tem- 
porary iclief. There is guttural cough and ex- 
pectoration of small pellets of tough mucus, 
sometimes streaked with black. The voice of 
singers is contracted in range and impaired in 
quality, and patients in general have great diffi- 
culty in speaking aloud for any length of time. 
Theaik cirt'umstaiiees arc apt to induce p. sus- 
picion of phthisis. On examination of the throat, 
the arch of the palate is seen to bo covered by 
small red points, which arc more thickly ^dis- 
seminated on and near the uvula. These become 
more numerous and larger as the diseabo ad- 
vances, till at length they run into each other, 
forming ridges and raised patches, between which 
only a small part of the mucous membrane retains 
its natural appearance. The affection is ossien- 
tially chronic in its progress; it does not en- 
danger life, and sometimes disappears without 
treatment. It should be observed, that a hyper- 
trophy of the mucous membripie und foUicleB 
often exists in public speakers dnd singers, quite 
independently of disease, ^hlbh produces no 
symptoms and demands no treatment. Gargles 
with borax or alum are generally sufficient to 
cure this malady in the efti^lier stages; should 


siderable before treatment is commenoedt cauflous 
cauterization by the solution of the nitrate of 
silver, or of nitiate of mercury, or by nitrie acid 
diluted with thre£ parts of water, ana applied ^ 
meaift» of igemall piece of sponge, must be had 
recourse to. Baths, the douche, and tho use of 
mineral waters containing sulphur, are also use- 
ful. Loud or continued speaking or ringing 
must be avoided. The food must be well masti- 
cated, and must consist of articles perfectly free 
froift acridity or acidity. 


MEDICO -CJHIRURGlCdX SOCIETY OF 

ediKbuegh. . ^ 

DISCUSSION ON THE EMPLOYMENT OP 
CHLOUOFOKM IN MIDWIFERY AND 
SURGERY. 

Dr. Simpson read a long and detailed report 
on the use of chloroform in midwifery. Ho 
stated that since November last ho had used it 
constantly, and with the very best results, and 
mentioned some of the rules to be attended to in 
its exhibition. He read*, also, numerous reports 
on its employment from Dr. Grigor, of Nairn ; 
Professor Dyce, of Aberdeen ; Mr. Laurence, of 
Montrose ; Dr. Paton, of Dundee ; Dr, Anderson, 
of Glasgow, &c., showing that a vast number of 
persons had already been successfully delivered 
under its influence, and thus a vast amount of 
pain and suffering saved. 

Drs. l^oir, Malcolm, Keith, Carmichael, &c., 
presented to the society .very favourable reports 
of their success with it, eftating, also, that they 
employed it constantly in their practice, and in 
all rases of labour. 

Mr. Chisp, of London, stated that he wa8'*in- 
duced to rise, wore it for no other purpose than 
to say that till that night he had never once 
attend^d a meeting of a medical society *unani- 
moU8 upon any one point. He had come to 
Ediiibuigh a fortnight ago, and now' mtertained 
a totally different opinion about chloroform from 
what he did when nr arrivi‘d, for lie had now' 
seen it constantly and most successfully employed 
in thq^ honpilal and clbewhore. At the same 
lime, although lliis had been the result of ad- 
ditional rxpriience on his own mind, he was not 
disposed to blame, but, on the contrary, to com- 
mend the scepticism which had born shown by 
many ino^|fc«mkient men in Loudon and elsewhere 
on the subject, w^nch hr thought was no more than 
justified in relation to an agent of such a novel 
kind, and so impoitant in its practical applica- 
tion. flle believed that this scepticism had not 
its' origin in, any exclu«ive or bigoted feeling, but 
would be ovoicomc ns soon as the tacts came to 
be as well knowm in' Londoif^ as they are in 
Edinburgh. 

Dr. BLiuictt considered it probable that one of 
the icasoiis chloroform w'as not much* used out 
of Edinliurgh was the impurity of the article ^td- 
ministcicd. It was not long ago that Dr. Clay, 
of Mant'hester, had stated to the society that, 
although he had frequently seen it given m that 
town, he had never witnessed its proper effects 
produced until he came -to Edinburgh,^ 

Crisp, from London, had just made a similar 
liatcment. He (Dr. Bennett) conceived tkttt 
the purity of the cliloroform was not sufficiently ♦ 
attended to by those who had tried it, and 
llidcio who would not had better, like Dr, Olay 
and Mr. Crisp, come and see it given in Ediflr 
burgh. 

Dr. Simpson remarked that he believed the 
want of success in England was owing also io 
another cause. From what he had leasned* bo 
was quite convinced that our English brethjten, 
in using chloroform, Aften stopped altogether dt 
that point which really constituted the true COnt^r 
monoement of the* sopor izing effects of tbO; , 
inhalation. Immediately before the chlorofotntt, 
produced anesthesia, more espeoiaUffif 
was any noise or disturbenoe, it notttnfmu 
excited the patienti who would Inooharm 
for a monmnt or two* beg the fafttflotfott % J 


these foil, or shonld the mdrbid duiages be eon- j stu^ended, perhaps straggle to get foee md' 
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M have arms and legs thrown into a state of 
clohic spasms. In Kdinburgh wo all sut- 
floiently know that thoae Hymptoms indicated 
mar^lV that t^ie patient was about to come under 
iho full intiuonce of the vapour, and Dial in a 
sdhntk or so these symptoms would p^s od; and 
he would iihmediatefy be completely anesthetic 
and tmoonseious. But in England these premo- 
nttorjr i^mptoms seemed to have been often re- 
garded as very alarming, and all attempts at 
further inhalation stopped -^exactly when ^ho 
dose of the vapour should have been increased ; 
and in the English journals such cases hud been 
repeatedly and gravely recorded as instances ol 
deliriuoiy and spasms, and convulsions, and 
failuae. They wrcTe not more anxious, or de- 
serving 0# attention, than the same symptoms 
would be in a case of hysteria, and were quite 
transient If the inhalation was only persevered 
in. Dr. Simpson added that now, amongst 
many hundred patients, he had never yet met 
with an instance in which any person was insus- 
ceptible of the full efTocts of tho chloroform. He 
knew that the experience of many of his brethren 
around him went to the same effect. Nor in any 
one case had he seen any. marked bad effect from 
the fhll use of the chloroform. Deaths will occur 
after operations, and sometimes even during 
them ; but every death during an operation 
was not, us some of late in the south have 
argued, from chloroform. A gentleman near 
him, Dr. Paterson, some weeks ago opened 
with his lancet a large absccHs in a child's 
neck. There was no hemorrhage ; hut in 
a minute or two at most after tho incision was 
maie the child was ^dead. An English jury 
might possibly have anxiously tried to bring u 
in as a case of death, probably, from chloroform. 
But It certainly was not so, for the very biniple 
reason that no chloroform whatever was used, 
the incision being considued too slight to require 
it. lie bcH(|ved that u vastly gnMtcr nuiqber of 
deaths Was eausod by the mciiu inal use of agents 
believed to be much more safe than chlorotoi in, 
as omuiii, morpbiii, &e ; and that, because some 
deaths were aiTidentiilly j)niduc('(l by these, they 
weiciiot thcrefon' to be entirely laid aside. 1 )eaf hs 
by accident wore Ireqiienilyocciiiring on ‘■nilways, 
and from the use of oinuni, cMluInol,^^e., but'mo one 
would dieain that railways hbould he stopped 
or the use of these medicines given up on that 
account. Dr. 8iinpson asked I'lofessor Millei 
and Dr. Duncan to state the i‘\t( nl to wliich 
they used chloroform in then ]n«|jlie ai%l piivate 
surgical practice. 

Professor Miller observed tint, in the hospital 
and elsewhere, the surgeons of Edinburgh hud 
used chloroform in all their operations, with the 
c-xeopiion, perhaps, of any such »\vithin the 
cavity of the mputh as.weie expected to b(‘ 
attended with much hemorrhage ; and ho could 
speak of its perfect suceess, and perfect et'rtainty, 
and perfect safety, in the most unequivocal 
terms. There had been ^no misadventures, no 
failures, and now no fears of those spasms and 
other preliminary symptoms to which Dr. Simp- 
son had alluded. In saying all this, he believed 
he was simply stating the opinion and expcrienco 
of all his surgical brethren hero; anft fhut no 
one amongst them wobld deem himself justified, 
morallpr or professionally, in now cutting and 
operating upou a patient in a waking and sens!* 
tive state. Every professional principle, nay, 
theoommon prificiples of humanity, iorbrid/t, 
Re<)|ng that surgery was now happily possessed 
of sure atid safe means bv which it fiould avoid 
the neoessity of such cruelty. There were strong 


for internal hemorrhoids, the patient not, of 
Course, having the capability of protruding the 
bowel when Hiia\sthetic. 


pinions, strongly expressed, but,* in answer to 
Dr. Bimpson*lt question, it was impossible fof 
him to s«^ less. 

Dr. Duncan stated that he sincerely coin- 
cided in etefv part, of thi^ statement made by 
Froflessor Miller, and that \n his hospital ana 
ia his private praOtioe he constantly, like his 
other iuBgieal bveihrent used choloroform in all 
w operJEions^ *'and even when making any 
Pj^fnlvtaihindtion fbr thepdrpose of diiu^nnsis. 
biih> iM easeih ivhm hb haafymA 


REVIEWS. 

An Ea$ay m the Epileptic Fovpi of Puerperal Con 
mUions ; being an Aiti mpt to elucidate the Nature 
and Treatment of the iJi&eants by an Appeal to 
Anatomy ^ Physiology ^ and Pathologi/, By Jo- 
BBi'H Thomi'son, Loudon; Con- 

sulting Surgeon to the Union Ilonpital, &c., 
Nottingham. Nottingham; B. S. Oliver, 1848. 
Bp. 71. 

The author informs us that tho essay was read 
befoqj the members of the Nottingham Mcdico- 
Chirurgical Society, and was published at 
their request. Mr. Thompson ’ b attention was 
liist particularly directed to the subject of puer- 
peral convulsions in consequence of having 
attended a woman in labour of twins, and wlio 
immediately after the birth of the first child 
became the subject of that disease. From the 
interesting nature of the ease it was the author's 
intention to have written u report of it ; but this 
was abandoned in favour of the present essay. 

The form of convulsions wliich is generally 
denominated epileptic is that to which especial 
attention is directed in this Utile work; the 
other two vnric||pa being only aUpded to occa- 
sionally, in order that a jiropcT diagnosis may be 
drawn. 

The author's first section gives an account of 
the symptom'', and these he properly divides 
into the premonitory and those which are wit- 
ne-bcd during the attack. The opinions of 
various authors of note, as obstetiii.ian&, arc 
givtn, not only in this section but throughout 
t1i(‘ essay, to elucidate the subject upon which 
Mr. Tliompsoii treats. 

Vucip( i.il eonvulhions have hcen supposed to 
oceui from the opeiafion of various causes, and 
any one of tlic'^e, when present, hf'eins to h.ivc 
a grciiter tendcncN in first pregnancies to bring 
on eonvnbions. Thus, ol mneti'cn cases rerorded 
by Di. Joseph (’hake, sixteen were first chil- 
ilreii; of the thirty-six by Dr. Meinnnm, twenty- 
eight w( re fijHt children; of thirty by tlio 
author, twenty-nine wire lir^t ( hildren, Fioin 
st.ifistical n twills we uiny infer tliar wlicn the 
Iircseutulion is pii tcrnutuisil there is little cause 
to diead the attiw k. 

The iiulhor ohsiTves, in referenre to the p itho- 
logy of ])werp(ral ccnviiKions. that up to the 
picstiit litno It has bci ii but little understood. 
Dis-eelioiiH apptur to havi' iilforded very little 
inforinuti(»n on the subji^t. Some neeoucheurs 
have de( hired that post-mortem exaininatioria 
have not given resuhs sufficiently decisive to 
enable iho-e W’ho superintended them to even 
hazard an opinion on the subject. This is a true 
estnnatt* of the present amount of knowledge on 
the .'mbject. Mr. Thompson, in the midst ot the 
difficiilti(‘H wliich moibid anatomy is unable to 
overcome, looks to what he denominates ** a 
living pathology." Hereir.uiks — 

** '1 0 illustrate tliia, let me invite you to con 
template the healthy functions and condition of 
the mucous surfaces, — indeed, of the whole of 
the viseera contained in the thorax, abdtftnen, 
and pelvis— more especially in the two latter: 
the manner in which thev ore connected with 
the (terebro-spinal system below, by nerves from 
the lower part of tho medulla spinalis, above by 
the par vagum, from the medulla oblongata, ana 
elsewhere by the ganglionic system — the healthy 
functions of these two systems. You will then 
perceive with what order and regiBarity every- 
thing is carried on mider the superintendence of 
those laws which were wntten upon these parts 
at the beginning by the finger of nature. From 
this let your oonalderation be dilreoted to the 
phenomena of the epileptic seizure, and you will 
at once perceive how the physiology has become 
changed into pathology ; where the former ter- 
minates the latter hnj^S. This is equally true 
of all^dleeaahk aud «fim aphptoite Hrliim the 
{ihjfMoikttohaim oiil wy m oohaltaid m nlj 


living manifestation Of disease. There can be no 
(]uostion that the proximate cause of puerperal 
convul8i|ms consists in a morbid irritation of the 
whole centre of the true spiqal system, more 
especially of the medulla oblongata propagated 
to it from all the parts which have so frequently 
been mentioned, more pariscularly the musuus 
surfaces and viscera contained in the abdomen 
and pelvis, alon#^ excitor nerves, which proceed 
directly— nr|^, to the lower part of the spinal 
marrow— second, to the medulla oblongata, along 
the pneumogustric — and third, more indirectly, 
to the intervening part along the excitor fibres 
of tho giinglouie, which reach the centre through 
the roots of tlu* B])inal nerves, rejected from 
it upon tho museular system, including the heart, 
intestinal canal, bladder, uterus, &c., along the 
reflex motor fibres, so as to enable us to give a 
rational .explanation of all the phenomena and 
circumstances connected with the disease. It 
will enable to aocouat for the twitchiqg of 
the luuMcles of the face, the contractions of the 
muscles of tho neck, the sphagiasmus, tho laryn- 
gismus causj d throuL^h tho par vugum, the total 
suspension of r(*spiration, the frightful convul- 
sions ot tho whole body, the oduxihinus. When 
it is recollected that the rettex power travels 
throug)i,the roots of the spinal nerves along tho 
fibres which are given oft' to tho sympathetic, 
and proceed to the contractile viscera, the expul- 
sion of the iirim* and ftcccs, the tetanic con- 
traction, or rupture of the uterus, is easily 
explained ; so also is the empty state of tho 
heart, which has been mentioned os a post-mortem 
appearance, more particularly when we know 
that the latter organ is also supplied from tho 
pneumogastiic. Tho fact of a patient dying of « 
suffocation during a fit, of nothing being found 
on exaiqinatiun in some cahoa, and such variable 
lesions in others, now admits of an easy solution. 
The post -mortem appearances must be regarded 
as the effects, and not as the causes, of tho dis- 
ease, and will be found to depend upon, and 
vary aceoriliiig to, the violence, number, and 
duiation, ice , of the convulsive paroxysms. Be- 
fore the proximate cause c<»mc8 into full opera- 
tion, iheie can be no doubt that tho whol^ 
nervous system, cerehro -spinal as well us gan- 
glionic, has been, by the infiiience of certain 
]mwerful predisposing and exciting causes, 
iirinight into a state of great excitability, and 
ready to be acted upon by any morbid irritation. 
Hut 1 must forbear to prosecute this part of toy 
inquiry, and proceed at onec to settle tho ques- 
tion wlieilu r the cerebral symptoms, the loss of 
eoiiheiousness, ifec., Yi>*i*‘'*ide, accompany, or fol- 
low the convulsions ; and whether sphugiasmus, 
laiyngismuH, and udaxii^mus, occur In the order 
in which 1 have named them. Odaxismus is 
not always present, but when it is, it is always 
last in the sequence. Laryngismus is always 
present when the attack is fully developed, and 
always occurs second, except, perhaps, in some 
othei diseases, sue h as the laryiigismus of infants, 
in wdiich I believe an irritation may be so sud- 
denly reflceted upon the larynx as not only to 
take precedence of tho general convulsions, but 
also of sphagiasmus. Bphagiasmus is the first 
to occur, but the disease, as I shall afterwards 
show, may be cut short before complete laryn- 
gismus takes place. I more particularly wish 
you to notice this, because convulsions of the 
kind I am now describing never happen until ^ 
laryngismus has ensued ; and, although it is easy 
to answer affirmatively that loss of coiisciousneas 
always precedes convulsions, it does not, there- 
fore, follow that it does not succeed to the first 
spinal act which takl^ place in this disease. 1 • 

believe that it does, but 1 must explain 
the disease oommenSes, and the morbid irritation 
of the spinal marrow is being reflected upon the 
muscular system, the muscles of the neck see 
amongst the first to contract in consequence of 
receii^g nerves from the upper part of the spinel 
marrow, and the mfuluBa oblongata, whioh 1 
have seid is moip espeoiilly the seat of ihik die- 
ease. The v^ns of llus neck are ooinpveliodi tiie 
blood is prevented by this^ epd other 
item ™ bbelftton lat 
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Ibp., follows. But some penoM mtif 
alglio, tuit loss of consciousness Js the xesulf of 
coQ^tkm <of Uie cerebrum, and that tiiis may 
be 90 great as to vompress the medulla oblongata, 
and cause not only an abolition of thb mental 
f^Otlons, but the convuleionn also. To this I 
anasveri that although a congested state of tlm 
bcain might cause a loss of consciousness, it is 
^ itself an effect, and not a cau|^ of ^c disease, 

" as 1 have elsewhere proved. Ai^ again, that 
all neoroscopio investigations are adverse to such 
an opinion : and still further, that such violent 
nrsraure would be more likely to produce a para- 
lysing effdet." . 

In spoaWng e)f the treatment of convulsions 
Mr. Thompson says— s 
** As a general rule, forty ounces of blood ought 
to be abstracted at the first bleeding : and if this 
should not be productive of relief and more 
especially if the insensibility should be in no 
degiee abated, and the countenance should be- 
come more swollen, and the pulse increased in 
force and violence— from twenty to thirty ounces 
more blood may be taken with advantage ; afier 
ibis, if the further loss of blood should be indi- 
eated, 1 bglieve it will bo safer to have A?cc)ur8e 
to cuppiflg than venesection. The blood ought 
to be removed as quickly as possihle ; and I wish 
to observe, that It is neither easy nor snfe to pro- 
duce syncope in these cases Immediately alter 
the venesection delivery, the rules lor which I 
shall bring you acquainted with by-and-by, it 
practicable, ought to be accomplished without 
loss of time, if not the head must be somewhat 
elevated, shaved, and refrigerated by iiicnns of a 
bladder filled with icod w’Eier, or by a stream of 
9* water poured over it into a vessel below. The 
fhetmust be kept warm, and mustard cataplasms, 
applied to the nape of the neck and the calves of 
the logs, will have a bciu’ficial effect. 

•* The state of the alimentary canal should 
next be the object of our solicitude ; and as soon 
as the patient can be made to swallow with 
safety, twenty grains of calomel and two drops 
of croton oil should be administered by the 
jpouth, and a very copious injection of warm 
water, from three to six pints, thrown into the 
bowels ; half a grain of tartar c-metic may now 
be ^ministered every half hour, ns it will rather 
asaist the action of tlie purgatives than otherwise, 
and if the bowels aie not soon moved, enamutu, 
composed of compound extract of colocynth, dis- 
solved in water, may be given every halt hour. 
"When the bowels have been evacuated, if no- 
llhing' occurs to contraindicate it, tin* tartar 
must be continued, and, if the convulsions 
have not by this time subsided, an ounce of 
Spirits of turpentine and three drachms of gum 
gisafoetida, blended together in the form of an 
ll^ection, may be tried with reasonable hope of 
benefit. Should the above means fail, tlicn 
Opium may be given, in luy opinion with great 
Mvantage, provided very free venesection has 
been practised, and the tartarized antimony will 
form another safeguard against any ill effects it 
COidd possibly produce. I have generally pre- 
ceribea a drachm of liquor opii sodativus to be 
injected per anuni, and thirty minims, if ncces- 
aary, to be taken by the mouth ; and I can confi- 
dently assert that I never saw any other than 
Ipod efibets from this practice, particularly in 
uiose cases where great nervous irritation exists 
, ^ with but little congestion of blood in the vessels 
of the head. Camphor, in large doses, is strongly 
recommended by Dr. Hamilton in this disease, 
and in this he is joined by Dr. Copland. * Some 
difference C^f opinion exists as to the propriety of 
. exhibiting emetics in thto disease, Denman is 
in favour of them, but Mauriceuu, Chaussicr, 
and Hamilton condemn them, unless after blood- 
letting, and when the seizure has been cx( ited 
by improper ingesta— the only ciroumstauee 
under which, in my opinion, they should be 
given, and in which Dr. Bluifdell now recom- 
mends them.' The bladder must from lime to 
time be the object of attentioi^ and, if the con- 
vulsions continue, a blistf^ applied to the nape 
of the neck may be useful. If the labour hu 
been completed, the above treatment will gene- 


vaily be found successful ; nevertheless it must 
pot be concealed that symptoms resembling | 
those from loss of blood arc occasionally liable to 
arise, such as absence of mind, headache, pallor, 
insoninia, &c., and this will render it necessary 
at once to relax the severity of the treatment. 
The emetic tartar, .&c., must be omitted, simul- 
taneous M'ith whicl^ beef-tea, sago with cream 
and yolks of eggs beat up in tea, &c., must be 
administered ; a mild anodyne may be required 
at bedtime, and u draught every four hours, 
composed of twenty drops of sal volatile, five of 
tincture of opium, fittecn grains of sesqui-car- 
bonate of soda, and three table-spoonfuls of 
camphor mixture. This, with or without a 
small quantity of wine or brandy, according to 
necessity, confinucd for a reasonable time, will 
generally l(‘ad to th^recovery of the patient.* The 
tongue of the patient ought it be protected during 
the attack, and her moveinenth should be gently 
restrained, lest she should tumble out of bod, or 
hurt hei self; it is extremely injurious to secure 
lier so fast us is usually done in these cases. If 
peritoneal infiammation should 8uper\'cne during 
the case, it must be treated by blisters and 
poultices to the abdomen, small doses of calomel 
and opium, and such other antiphlogistic mea- 
sures as arc deemed expedient under the circum- 
stances.” 

Connected ■with this treatment delivery must 
be effected us soon as possible^whcn it can be 
eoraplished without violence.^ 

The members of the Chirurgical Society of 
Nottingham exercised a sound judginenji in re- 
commending Mr. Thompson to pu blush his essay, 
as it contains some very usctul observations upon 
a very important subject. 


On ihi* Nature and Treatment of Stomach and Itenal 
Diseases : beinff anlnqnuij into the Connect ion of 
Diabetes^ ('alciduSy and other Affections of the 
Kichiiy and HInridtr, inth Indiqesfum, By 
WiuTAM PiiovT, M.l)., F.K.M., Fellow of the 
Koyal College ol rhysician*^. Fifth Edition, 
revised. London : John Churchill, Ihiiices- 
Btrect, Soho. 1818. Tp. 505. 

(Continued fiom I'.il.) 

From long experience, Dr. Front considers 
excess of uiea as comparatively a rare disease ; 
“for, where I have seen one decided case of an 
excess of urea in adults, 1 have seen twenty cases 
of diabetes. There is reason, however, to believe 
that this unusual occiiireiice of the disease is 
more apparent than real, and that, in a great^ 
variety of instances, patients do not apply for 
medical advice till the complaint has merged into 
diabetes or some other 'disease, to which it often 
constitute H the traiibiiivc step. That the dl!?ea8e, 
if permitted to prcced unchcekcil, or if inju- 
diciously treated, passes into diabetes or some 
other formidable disease (perhaps the disLUse to 
be next considered), I have the strongest pre- 
sumptive evidence, both from observation and 
analogy.” — Fp. 90, 100. 

The treatment should be both dietetic and 
medicinal. The diet should be light and nu- 
tritious, but neither irritating norstimulating. 
It should consist principally of animal and fari- 
naceous matters ; and, if accuatomedto fermented 
liqubrs, the patient may bo allowed a small 
quantity of generous wine or sound porter. All 
diluent and diuretic fluid should be carefully 
avoided, and the thirst, which is genr.*rally 
urgent, shouhl not be quenched by drinking 
largely, which would only agprnvutethe disease. 
Moderate exorcise, as walking or riding, will 
prove useful, but anything like fatigue, mental 
or bodily, will be hurtful. The following ob- 
servations on the treati^ent are judicious and 
deserving of notice 

“From the variouls forms which this disease 
assumes in different individuals, no plan of medi- 
cal treatment can be laid downjtfiat will be found 
strictly applicable in aUr instances. The great 
principle to be kept in view is to do no harm by 
rough treatment. Calom^ pilla* black doseL 
and saline purgatives are calculated to doinfinilis 
mischiefi and will probably render a xnanageable 


disease perfectly unmanageable. Hence, though 
the use of purgatives and alteratives is often 
indicated and even neoessarjr, more especially in 
the earlier stagef of the disease, they must be 
employ ed with caution, and their effects carefully 
watclied. •Ill both forms of the disease, and 
particulaily in the second, sedatives are usually 
required, and of these opium is the chief. 'With 
the sedatives may be coi^oined such Ibnics as 
seem to be suited to the individual habit; and as 
thq complaint recedes, and the health becomes 
re-established, thc*^ sedatives may be gradually 
withdrawn. Such are the principles of the 
treatment I have usually found most beneficial ; 
the details, of course, must bo suited to the cir- 
cumstances, according to the judgment q{ the 
practitioner.” — F. 100. # 

Excess of urea in the urine is often associated 
or complicated with various other affections, 
which, of themselves, would never lead to the 
inference of such a morbid or unnatural state of 
the urine. Independent of its connection wUh 
certain urinary conditions, it has been observed 
to be associated with epilepsy and other nervous 
affections ; and we, ourselves, have observed it in 
connection with certain forms of hysteria and 
ncrvnuRnc.ss, approaching, though not amounting 
quite, to insanity. Such secondary complications, 
if tliey may be so called, present an obstinacy of 
character more apparent than real; for if the 
urine* be attended to, and its unnatural condition 
removed, epilepsies, hysteria, and many nervous 
affections, preyiously unassailable, readily give 
way. We, therefore, fully concur in the views of 
our author, as expressed in the following pas- 
sage “ lienee, in whatever circumstances an 
CM css of urea in the idinc may be found to 
occur, whether as denoting a peculiar state iff 
disease, or as complicated with more urgent d^ 
rungcmcnls, it is always a symptom of such iii^* 
poitaiice that it ought to bo knowm to the phy- 
sician^ who, if he has duly studied its pathology, 
will generally be able to apply hiV knoMi'lodge, 
oithii directly or indirectly, to the patient’s 
ad>untuge.”— 1*. 103. 

Having considered excels of urea, our author 
next proceeds to the consider atioii of thoOe af- 
t\ ctioiis.in which deficiency of urea is the more 
prominent characteristic. A deficiency of urea 
frequently gives rise to various anomalous symp- 
toms which &fteii puzzle and perplex the prac- 
titiomr. Urea is a product of, the secondary 
a*«similation, and may be looked upon as the 
ctft te ar^usellfss, or perhaps injurious, elements 
of the decompiAcd tissues, modified or converted 
into a principle suited to elimination and eva- 
cuation from the system through the kidneys, as 
the most appropriate outlets. If, then, urea or its 
equivalent,,C(irbonate of ammonia, be not secreted 
and eliminated, the blood will probably become 
deteriorated, and exert a deleterious if not 
poisonous inlliuncc upon the system, and “it is 
probable,” as our author expresses it, “that 
there is no state of existence compatible with 
life ill which ui c*a or Its equivalent, carbonate of 
ammonia, does not exist in the urine.” This, in 
fact, is ill accordance with our own experience, 
us no specimen of recent urine which we have 
ever fxtfmined was found entirely destitute of 
urea, or, what amounts to the same thing, W- 
bonatc of ammonia. Indeed, we hardly think it 
possible for life to continue beyond a few seconds 
if tlie urea were not voided^ and it is by no meant 
impossible but that oert&in apparently apo- 
ptectio seizures, terminating fatally, but wbm» 
on dissection, disclose none of the morbid 
nomona, may be reidlv instances of death nom 
the oircidation of the blood poisoned with wsa* 
f But although the complete absence of iire^or 
soma other equivalent principle, ftom«*the uzino 
is possibly incompatible with life, there ere 
often instances in <whioh the quantity is 
much less than natural. Thus, our author 0^ 
eervee “There are, however, several forms m 
disease, both in adults and in i^ildrenu in wlj ^ 
the proj^rtion of urea ia not oiffhr abefuate 
relativmy less than in healthy mine s 
these forms of diaeaee are lar^nf Iw i 
icharacter as to be prononttoedHlopatMB» i 
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fact» w® often referable to other forms of urinary 
disease, yet it may not be deemed superfluous 
to bring together under one head, and in a sum- 
jnary form, a few of the more remarkable of these 
forms of disease/'— P. 104, • 

One of the most prominent characters, hi)w- 
ever, is diuresis. With, perhaps, buttery few 
exceptions, we mostly And diuresis to a greater 
or less extent a symptom ; and these diseases are 
found to present features varying somewhat as 
they occur in adults and in youn^ children. De- 
ficiency of urea accompanied by diuresis in aduUs, 
our author observes, ** may be conRidcred under 
the heads ot diuresis intermittens and diuresis con- 
tinual Perhaps the nearest appioach to a total 
absence of urea occurs in hysteria. Hysterical 
diuresis, however, is only occasional ; and in the 
intervals t^e urine passed irequently contains a 
much larger proportion of urea than natural. 
The {icculiar characters of* hysterical urine 
are, a very low specific gravity, sometimes ns 
low as that of spring water. It is limpid, odour- 
less, colourless, and nearly devoid of sensible 
properties of every kind ; but this is only in the 
very diluted state in which it is passed, tor, if it 
be concentrated by evaporation, it develops both 
sensible odour and colour, and aflbrds chemical 
evidence of saline principles, and even of urea. 
This urine very soon putrefies and acquires a 
smell like cabbage-water ; becomes opaque and 
deposits crystals of triple phosphate, especially 
in warm weather. 

Urine of these sensible characters is not con- 
fined to hysterical females. “ It may also be 
remarked,' observes 'our author, “ that many 
nervous individuals who cannot be said to be 
hysteric, or to bo subje^fto urinary disease, often 
pass large quantities of limpid urine on exposure 
to cold and to various oilier exciting infiuences ; 
but, such urine generally differs from hysteric 
m^ne in being only ven/ dilute healthy urine, 
while in hysteric urine the relative proportions 
bf the ingreiUents are always deranged. "—P. 105. 

The*two forms, however, often run into each 
other so imperceptibly ns to roiidor distinction 
almost impossible. The intermittent diuresis so 
often connected with mental emotions docs not 
occur in young children. The treatment is that 
for hystoriii generally, and needs no dcti;il. 

In deficiency of urea, with diuresis, there arc 
generally constitutional symptoms, but of almost 
every variety of character. The most constant 
are “ great U»irst, a dry state of the skin, and 
usually a constipated state of tlie bowels.'’ In 
most cases there is an uneasy Hcpiiatio#arefcrnble 
to the stomach, accompanied by a morbid craving 
for food ; at other times this sensation merges 
into nausea, and there is a perfect indilh'renee to 
solid matters, which are almost immediately 
ejected by vomiting. There arc als'* "more or less 
of emaciation, ijjyprOBsion of spirits, and great 
muscular debility, wdih all their conseij^uenees. 

TTie causes seem to be enveloped in con- 
siderable obscurity. 'The disease, as already 
staled, sdemS to bo in general associated with 
a nervous temperament, which, ns observed by 
our author, has caused it to hare been viewed 
in the light of a perpetual state of hysteria." 
But this cannot be ‘trusted as a correct view'. 
** According to my own observatibnf ' Bays 
Prout, which eeeihs to agree with that of 
others, the present form of diuresis occurs in 
both sexes, and at different ages, though it 
seems to be more firequeut in women, and in 
both sexes, about the middle period of Jife. 
Sometimes, as already stated, it appears to be 
tne natural consequence of the forifl of diuresis 
oonneoted with an excess of urea. At other 
times it cannot bo referred to any distinct 
cause. (a) My belief is, that it is often cofl- 
n^ted with, or leads to, incipient disease^of the 
kidneys ; and, if this opinion be eonect, it may 
occasion^y pass into one brother of the forms of 

, (a) I have seen the disease occur seyeral 
times in individuals residing in very damp 
situatloili silftftMinded by stagnant water, and 
who have, at the same time, bean exposed to 
sandnoentaZeitaikty. 


disease to be considered in the next section.' 

P. 107. 

We certainly think, from our own experience,' 
that the disease is very often not only the con- 
comitant but even the forerunner of disease of the 
kidney, especially that form connected with nlW- 
minuria, usually known as Bright's disease. There 
is often also, in addition to organic diHcaseof the 
kidney, a similar condition of tho neck of the 
bladder, and which, probably, may be the cause 
of the diuresis. The morbid anatomy has, upon 
severaV occasions, furnished good grounds for 
such views. The urine, too, m these cases, as 
observed by our author, is often alkalescent, or 
even slightly serous. 

T'he disease is not only obstinate, and mostly 
very unmanageable, but often ends in dropsical 
clfusmn of some kind, or in coma. 

“ Diuresis, with a deficiency of urea, from its 
deep-seated character, is generally a disease of 
great obstinacy, and yields with difficulty to 
medical treatment ; even when for a time it 
appears to give way, it is apt to return from the 
slightest cause. As one of the most frequent 
terminations of the affection seems to be disease 
of tho kidneys and its consequences, this form 
of affection geiiornlly proves fatal from dropsical 
effusion or coma." — l*p, 107, 108. 

Hence must appear tho importance of ex- 
amining into the properties of tho urine when 
diuresis to any extent, otherwise unintelligible, 
prevails. In cages of apparently Aim anomalous 
description, tho practitioner should ascertain tho 
condition of the urine, with respect to urea, and 
determine whether this principle be remarkably 
cleticient or not. (a) Nor is it any answer that 
the disease being incurable, and hardly ever to 
be mitigated by remedies, renders the know- 
ledge of its lint lire useless. If we remain igno- 
rant of the nature of the disease under treatment 
wc can ni’vcr hope to improve our practice. 

Tho treatment offers a most difficult problem, 
and, indeed, hardly to be solved. Much of the 
treatment has been explained in the thera- 
peutical history of diabetes, and, therefore, needs 
no comment here. “ One of the first principles 
to be attended to," the author observes, “ is, as 
much as possible, to restrain the patient from 
drinking ; for, if he be allowed to drink ad libi- 
tum^ it is in vain to hope for benefit from any 
plan of treatment. Aimthcr point to be kept in 
view is to piomote cutaneous antion. For 
this purpose the vapour bath and friction, 
assisted by the internal use of Dover’s pow- 
der, antimony, &c., or, if tho patient's circuin- 
RtanccH admit, removal to a warm climate, 
will be found highly serviceable. Tonics of every 
kind usually disappoint our hopes ; and the 
moye active tonics especially often iniTcnse 
the thirst. As in diabetes, I have seen more 
benefit derived from the means above stated, 
joined to the use of sound porter and a system 
of diet chiefly consisting of auiinal and farirui- 
eeous matters, than from any other means." — 
F. 108. 

The bow'els should be kept regular, but active 
puigtttion avoided. According to our author, 
“ Active purgatives for a time, indeed, divert 
the fluids to the bowels, and the urine conse- 
quently is diminished in quantity ; but, os soon 
ns the effects of the purcatives cease, the dj^rcsis 
returns in an aggravated form." But the varieties 
of form assumed by this disoaso in different 
individuals seem to preclude tho notion of any 
speMfio plan of treatment. In further illustra- 
tion the author relates concisely the history of 
two or three coses, for an account of which the 
reader is referred to the volume itself. 

Albuminuria, or Albuminous Z/rms.— Albumen 
has been known for some time to exist as a 
morbid principle uiihiine. Urine containing 
this principle coagulates, like the scrum of the 

(a) In detennining the amouul of urea, the 
reader should be apprised that* in consequence 
of this principle passing so readily into oarSonate 
of ammonia, there may soem to be a total de- 
ficiency, wnieh ihay be oompenmted by the 
rdfttiYeptiB. 


blood, when the teroperatnre has been raised 4b 
about 150*’ Faht., or on the application of certMn - 
reagents(a). The ‘coagulability depends upon the 
presence ,«of one or other of two principles, 
albumen and chylo. **ln the former editions of 
this work," says our author, ‘‘1 considered the 
albuminous matters occuriing in the urine as of 
two distinct kinds, viz., chylous and serous :*m 
the first case, the albuminous matters of the 
urine were supposed to resemble the albuminous 
matters of the chyle ; in the second case, the 
albuminous matters in the urine were sup- 
posed to be identical with the albuminous matters 
of the blood. I also remarked that distinctly 
defined instances of both these varieties of al- 
buminous urine are rather unconfmom and that 
by far the must frequeitt form which the disease 
assumes seems to be of a mixed character ; that 
is, the albuminous mnttors in tho urine nartakss 
more or fiess of both the chylous ana serous 
characters. To these opinions, which seem to bo 
corroborated by recent observation, I still adhere, 
because I do not consider that the true pathology 
of this important class of affedtions can bo ex- 
plained without some such assumptions. I shall, 
therefo|^e, consider the subject of albun|||U0US 
urine generally under the heads of C'i^to-ssross 
Urine, and of Seious Urine; premismg only, 
that these two forms of disease arc supposed to 
gradually run into each other, so that no well- 
marked line of distinction can be drawn between 
them ; and that the second form of the disease 
is by far of the most frequent occurrence.’’ — Pp. 
111 , 112 . 

We' agree in the views maintained by our 
author ; and in our comments upon this very 
important subject we shall follow the order 
adopted by him, and first, therefore, of 

( 'hi/lo-scrous Urine. — Urine, in certain states of 
disease, coagulates spontaneously into a sort of 
jelly-like mass, tremulous, and resembling very 
much hlanc -mange. When first voided it is 
always more or less white and opaque. Urine of 
this description has been named by the author 
chglo-serous urine. His description is as follows : 

“ Chylo-serous urine, when first voided, is 
always more or less white and opaque Ii) 
different individuols, however, and even in tho 
same individual at different times, the colour 
varies from a pale opalescent white or am^r 
to milk white. 13oth varieties of the secretion 
usually coagulate spontaneously. When the 
urine is simply opalescent, the coagulum formed 
is generally Biiiall and partial, and occasionally 
occupies the centre (^f the vessel, as a contracted 
mass, like tho coagi^um of the blood in inflam- 
mation. When the urine is quite white and 
opaque, the whole coagulates into a tremulous 
mass like hlanc-mange, and assumes tho shape 
of tho vessel into which it is passed. The coa- 
gulum in both instances, particularly if removed 
from the vessel and placed on a flat inclined 
surface, gradually separates into two portions — a 
fluid or serous portion, more or less opalescent or 
milky, like the urine itself, and which, when left 
at rest for a few hours, frequently throws up a 
creamy lAatter on its surface; and a very delicate 
fibrinous mass, small in comparisoiv with the 
oiiginal bulk of the coagulated mass, of a flesh- 
like appearance, and generally tinged more ot 
less of a red colour, from the presence of tho 
colouring matter of the blood. Of these two 
varieties of chylo-serous urine, the first or 
opalescent variety occurs after long fastmg;«» 
while tho white and milky variety occu» soon 
after a full meal, as some hours after dinner* 
The serous portion of both varieties qf urine con- 
tains abundance of affiuminous matter, in t^anoua 

stages of developmrat ; that is, a lai]go porUOn 
of the albuminous matter in the white variety 
of urine consists albuminous matters in a 
hydrated or inoipioid state, precisely as 'it cxiita 
in the chyle ; while the albuminous matter 

(a) For Bomo useful practical infonaglion 
upon the ohemistryeand general o^raeteia of 
albuminous and pl^phauo urine we refer 1^ a 
paper by Dr. VenKbfes, inierted m Mo, 45Q of 
^oonua,Hayia,m8. 
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« Wtine paaged after faetinff ia in a 
lAaora dmlopea etato, or leap hydrated, and 
m its properties to the albumen 
. ^ ^el blood. In both varieties t^ principle 
chiefly cavses the opacity or whiteneas is an 
matter in an emulsive form ; or, in the 
White variety, the colour may in some vray he 
1^7 associated with the imipient or hydrated 
idbumon. The solid portion of the coagiilum is 
. flbrine in different states of development, or in 
combination with water, like the albumen ; 
while the red colouring matter is identical with 
the colouring matter of the blood, but in a lees 
perfect state of development. The specific 
gravity of the serous portions of chylous urine 
varies im different instances from 1*010 to 1*020, 
or upwards, and it alw^ contains urea, and the 
saline matters usually found in healthy urine." — 
tp. 112, 118. 

The disease to such w extent is of mre occur- 
rence, but degrees of it are not so very unfre- 
quent, and it is necessary, therefore, to be 
acquainted with its characters. The constitution 
does not give evidence of sny very great degree of 
disturhance-^indeed, much less than might have 
beq|i anticipated. In the slighter cases there is 
ge^all|r some feverishness, and a sente of un- 
, aasinesf' in the back and loins. The tongue also is 
dry and coated ; there is thirst, a dry, harsh hkin, 
and torpid state of bowels. The more severe 
oases approach more to diabetes in the severity 
of the symptoms — thirst more urgent, appetite 
.inotdinate* with emaciation and debility. There 
is also difficulty in passing urine from the forma 
tion of coagula in the bladder, which esenping 
block up the urethra; and this often constitutes 
the most troublesome symptom of the disease. 

Although not so common here, it is not so un- 
frequent in hot climates. Thus says our author : — 
**Tne present disease may bo paid to be of rare 
occurrence in this country, but in certain hot 
climates is not unusual. Thus I have been 
assured that it is by no means uncommon among 
the negroes in some of the West India islands. 
It is stated also by M. Raycr to occur frequently 
in Brazil. "-Pp. 113,114. 

(To be continued.) 
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SATURDAY, AUOUSl’ 26, 1848. 

TPB PROVINCIAL MEDICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION AND REFORM. 

Provinoial Medical and Surgical Aneocia- 
tion hold ita annual meeting at Bath last week, 
^en, amongst other topics, the great subject of 
tCedical Reform was introduced to the notice 
of the members. The president. Dr. Hcy- 
gqtp, remarked, it was to be regretted that 
tbs parliamentary session had passed away 
without any adequate legal protection being 
afforded to medical men, though ho hoped that, 
whm the Imperial Legislature met again, some- 
thing would be done to secure such a measure 
of reform as would conduce to the best interests 
of the profession. He also expressed an opinion 
that the conferences which had lately taken 
place would do much towards a satisfactory ad- 
jostment of this long* imitated subject. 

With these remarks we agree, and we sin- 
pecely wish that it was insour power to speak in 
as high terms of praise of the conduct of the 
association in bygone dayd^as the worthy pre- 
sident. ' We conceive that the council then misun- 
derstood the wants and wishes of the majority of 
medical men. and, infiucnced by an erroneous im- 
pression, committed such ^egregious mistakes as 
to endanger the stability of, the association. 

. like the doughty ohamjfion who ran a tilt 
against aAriodnullv the GohncU ohatgsd lha 


fortress of the National Association, and broke a 
lance without inflicting a wound. 

It was the great fault of the council, at a time 
when the profession was agitated to its centre, 
to adopt a line of conduct which sound re- 
formers unanimously condemned. That body 
(the council), while it advocated certain abstract 
political doctrines^ good in themselvca, yet upheld 
abuses which must be destroyed before the day 
of our redemption can arrive. Time seems to 
have wrought a change upon the minds ^f those 
who are leaders of the Provincial Association, if 
we may judge from what took place at the Bath 
meeting, and now they ore willing to resign to 
certain high contracting parties the work of 
adjusting the question of medical reforn^. We 
esteem it a happy dlrcumst|^nce for the prosperity 
of the association that the weapons of warfare 
are laid aside and the olive-branch taken; for 
learn from the language of the president and the 
acts of the members, that an incorporation of 
general practitioners, such ns the National Insti- 
tute advocates, is no longer to bo opposed. 

In the course of the proceedings, Mr. Bottomley, 
of Croydon, moved the following petition to the 
House of Commons, which was seconded by Mr. 
Flower, of Chilcompton : — 

“ That yoar petitioners, in common with the 
great majority of the members of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England, strongly dis- 
approve of the terms of the charter grunted to 
the college in 1843, which they consider inju- 
rious to the honour and interests of the mem- 
bers. That the grant of the fellowship without 
examination to a selected portion of the mem- 
bers places tlie remainder in an inferior position. 
That all gentlemen who became members of 
the college prior U) the recent charter uttiiiTi(‘d 
an equal collegiate raiik, and that none of them 
ought to be deprived of any collegiate rank 
or status by an w posf facto law. Thai by the 
charter nil surgeons residing in tlic piovincc's, 
or practising midwifery, aic excluded from the 
council, and that such exclusion is altogether 
unreasonable, injurious to provincial surgeons, 
and discouraging to the study of midwifery, than 
which there i.s no more important biaiu-h of 
the medical and surgical profession. That the 
charter of 1843 has produced so ju-t and general 
a feeling of dissatisfaction among the members, 
that harmony can only be restored to the col- 
leges by Its repeal, and the substitution of another 
charter, founded on a more equitable basis." 

An amendment, proposed by Mr. Soden, of 
Sunbury, and seconded by Dr. Booth, of Bath, 
‘*That it is not expedient for thisnssociation, at 
present, to entertain the question," was carried 
by a large majority. The inference which may 
be justly drawn from this is, that the association 
does not intend to oppose tlie arrangements 
entered into between the two colleges — the 
Apothecaries' Company and the National Insti- 
tute. But, while wo commend the association 
for rejecting Mr. Bottomley's petition, we by no 
means wish it to be understood that, in our 
opinion, its statements are made without any 
just grounds upon which they may bo based. 
Petitions of ^is sort have been used as side-shots 
at real reform — they are bullets cast in the mould 
of truth, that they may more effectually damage 
a good cause. 

We believe there are few surgeons who dp not 
strongly disapprove of Hie terms of the oharter 
granted to the college in 1843." The ma- , 
jority of members were then forced into a 
degraded position by the mere fiat of a corpo- 
rate junto. This act was but Is type of all their 
former misdoings, and a new Socossiou of power 
was only used to inflict a new kin^ of injustice* , 
In the first dubbing of fellows* the | 


Council followed their own caprice; and the 
members of the college would have scarcely 
been less indignant at the insult offered them if 
the fellows had been selected by a throw of dice. 

By the operaBon of the new charter the pro- 
viflcial fredlcal teachers are compelled to lecture 
to empty benches, the science of midwifery is 
checked in its progress, and experienced surgeons 
exposed to unmerited contempt. The charter cf 
1843 was a fraud upon the whole surgical pro- 
fession but was this the first trick that was 
played upon it ? Assuredly not. The original 
charter of the **pure" college was obtained by 
finesse. The old corporation of surgeons died 
from the mere neglect of a 4egal dut 3 % and 
the profession never intended that oifb should be 
again established, upon such a narrow basi^ While 
the reformers were deliberating, a few hospital 
surgeons got the ear of the Minister, and ho got 
from tho hand of tho King those significant 
words inserted on parchment which gave the Lin- 
coln'S’inn College a municipal existence. It has 
since been maintained by fraud, for it calls those 
who receive its diploma members^ whereas they 
have no more corporate privileges after they have 
passed than the licentiates of tho Apothecaries' 
Company. The College diploma is not worth 
the frame and glass in which the newly -fledged 
member so proudly encloses it, if we are to esti- 
mate it by the privileges, it bestows. 

The, advocates of college reform have good 
grounds for complaint, -but not the shadow of a 
prospect of success ; it they had, we 
say, persevere. Hear what the College says !— 
We— the council— are pure, and will repiain 
so. Hear what the Government says : — We will 
sanction no alteration in any medical corporation 
to which it is opposed. Thfs declaration 
has been made by two Home Secretaries, the 
one Tory and the other Whig. What chance, 
then, wo ask, have’ they of obtaining their ob- 
ject who seek only to reform the College of 
Surgjpons ? None whatever, unless they seek it 
through* the establishment of a new corporation 
‘for general ‘practitioners. Wc admit there arc 
more medical corporations than, we know what 
to do with ; bjitif none are to be destroyed, and 
none r^ormej, why should not Young Physic 
have another where its energies may bo fostered, 
its honours preserved, and its usefulneaa in- 
creased ? Such an institution would soon put to 
shame thor close borough ism, tho avarice, and 
the injustice of those which qow exist, and they 
would be compelled, to save themselves from 
utter ruin, to adopt measures in accordance with 
tho spirit of tho times and tho wants of the 
profession. 

Wo entreat tho surgeons of England to 
give the matter a further, serious consideratioil ; 
and we think they will then be ready to accept a 
measure which, if it is not all that can be de* 
sired, will assuredly lead to the attainment of 
much that we need. To continue an agitatidn* 
which has for ita object merely the renovation of 
a ’corrupt old college, is to weaken the ehfitgies 
of the profession, and to postpone to a distant 
day the setUoment of the question of medical W 
form. 

THE LIBERALITY AND BENEVfrLBNOB 
OP POOR-LAW GUARDIANS. 

Facts are daily comfng to Ught which show th# 
necessity of ^an alteration of the law relating td 
sick paupers and their medical attendants. A 
system injurious to both has forfrlongftime baqn 
in operation* in which the dictates of 
^d humanity are yiolated* WehayUgvermmP’' 
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tained that poverty ought not, in our country, 
to preclude a person from having efficient medical 
attendance in sickness, and all those temporal 
gupplios which are essential to his comfort and 
future lestoration to health. • 

The laws relating to paupers sometimes prdes 
heavily upo^ deserving objects ; and the manner 
in which those laws are carried out operates inju- 
riously to^ho sick ond their medical attendants. 
A poor-law surgeon has arduous and important 
duties to perform, and not ^infrequently aw 
bis benevolent intentions frustrated by tho 
grinding parsimony of union officers. He has 
not only to provide medicine for his pauper 
patient^, for whkh he receives an inadequate 
stipend, bu9 to see also that they are furnished 
with a jdiot in some measure^ suited to their 
wants. Oftentimes in the discharge of this latter 
duty he renders himself especially obnoxious to 
those who are miscalled *' guardians," as they 
seem to imagine that sick paupers simply require 
plenty of physic to restore them to health. So 
long as demands only arc made upon tho medical 
officer the parochial authorities are satisfied ; 
and, if tho former should appear in any manner 
to stint his supply of physic or attendance, the 
bonevolenco of tho latter immediately becomes 
remarkably exuberant. 

An unjust parsimony is not unfrcqucntly pro- 
ductive of the most serious results; sick paupers 
through it either becoming burdens for life 
upon the rates, or are hurried out of existence. 
A case has iccently occitrrcd in thi'> njctropolis 
which will serve to illustrate our remaiks. On 
Eridiiy last an inquest was held at llie Roebuck 
Tavern, Leader street, ("hi'lsca, on the body of 
a child, aged five years, who died of smallpox. 
An opinion, however, find got abroad thaf tlie 
child had not received during its illness that 
amount of food which was necessary to sustain 
the operations of life. Hcfoie the coroner some 
melancholy facts were elicited, which are any- 
thing but creditable to the parochial authoidti(‘s. 

It appears that for the last niiu' months the father 
of the child, who is a mechanic, was ui'iablt* to pro- 
cure employment. Five of his family had at rlif- 
terenl times been laid up with the smallpox, and 
tlie mother, in order to procure ^>od, hlfd been 
compelled to pawn nearly all the clothes and 
articles of furniture which th(‘y pv)ssessed. A 
fortnight before the child died, upon whose body 
the inquest was held, the father procur^’d employ- 
ment ; but the medical officer in attendance, find- 
ing tliat the members of the family were without 
common necessaries, gave the mother an order to 
goto the relieving officer for some nourislilng diet 
for the sick child. The ‘ilromaii was told that 
nothing could bo done till the next Tuesday, the 
order being taken on tho Friday. When she 
appeared before the guardians, she wgs ^sked 
if her husband was in work, and how much 
he earned per week? and being informed that ho 
had recently proourod employ mont, and that his 
wages were 28s, per week, they refused to hear 
the poor creature further, and dismUsed hpr 
without granting any relief. In a day or two 
afterwards the child died. 

From the statement of the mother at the in- 
quest, it appears that the relieving officer nevers 
came to tke house to examine into the condition 
'of the family, and that, had it not been for the 
medical gentleman, who kiaA^ gave them money, 
they would have been without food longer than 
they were. ^ 

It will le seetf by this ease how trying axe the 
duties of the medHoal man when oidl^ on to 
attend the aiok poor*. Ifot only is he badly 


paid, but there are such forcible appeals made I 
to his chanty that he cannot resist affording to 
his patients pecuniary assistance. What could 
this poor family have done without the aid of tho j 
surgeon, who, we doubt not, receives but a very 
moderate salary for his official duties. 

We have arguments almost without number to 
prove that it is not only unjusj but impolitic to 
engage medical men as officers in unions without 
adequately rewarding them for their labour, and 
yet no other parochial functionary is so badly paid. 
Contrast him with tho relieving officer, and we 
shall see at a glance how much better the latter 
is treated than the former, without a tithe of tho 
risk or labour. Tho relieving officer has his £ 1 00 
per anpum, and, should he negket his duty, is 
defended and applauded by thi! guardians ; while 
the medical man, for some £20 or £30, is ex- 
pected to travel over a largo tract of country at 
all hours dnd seasons. It is really humiliating 
to think that tho members of our profession are 
placed below comparatively uneducated indi- 
viduals in poor-law unions. 

Every trick is adopted to entrap the doctor into 
service, and chicanery is ever in operation to 
increase his labours and diminish his pay. A 
Lynton corrcspondcMit informs us that tho board 
of guardians of tbe Barnstaple unii^ii has lately 
put forth an advertisement, addressed to tho 
members of the medical profesMon, to induce 
some of them to bccoiiK* candidates for a union 
appointment. The handsome stipend of £11, -is. 
is promised the surgeon for his uoik, which sum 
appears to be so far from remunerative that the 
last gentleman who held the api»ointmcnt was 
compelled to resign, having lost during the yvar 
from his attendance on llie sick poor more 
than £20 ! 

Such is the liberality and bciicvolcncc of 
poor-law guardians, that they act as if they 
cared not how many surgeons were ruined, or 
how many paupers died. It i.s imperative on the 
Uovernnient to interfere without delay. If they 
do not, before long Ihen* will be very few 
efficient medical men found accepting parochial 
appointments, and those who now occupy them 
will resign. 

W(j regret that the reporters missed the 
Chelsea ease ; it is one which ought to be placed 
prominently before the public, us it proves the 
neeaasity of adequately remunerating medical 
men lor their services, and of prompt attention 
being paid to their orders. A life has been 
sacrificed, apparently, through a board of 
guardians setting at nought the certificate of 
their medical officer. Tho jury, we hope, will 
by their verdict teach them that this cannot 
be done with impunity. 

THE DOINGS AT UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE. 

Nkvbu has the proverb, “ that God first depAves 
of reason those whom he destroys," been more 
fully verified than in the proceedings of those in 
whosl hands rests tlie management of the insti- 
tution known os University College. Founded 
on declarations of liberal principles and of en- 
lightened views, at a period when those prin- 
ciples and views were in the asoendant^fostered 
by their advocates, and supposed to be directed 
by those same persons, at that time the idols of the 
crowd — the institution has, nevertheless, been a 
failure and a disappointment— result which tho 
founders have acknowledged with surprise and 
regret. 

It is not OUT prqpent purpose to inquire into 

fOl tha Mnaw lum oenfiti^M 


results ; we shall not with one party say, ** Bee 
the effects of tho absence of religious principles," 
or with another party shall we ask, “What 
has been dsno by those whose opinions render it 
their duty to aid the institullon ?" Leaving 
these and similar questions for tho present, wo 
shall more especially direct attention to eveiAs 
which have just occurred ; in these we can find 
more ccrtain»elemcsit8 of blight and destruction 
than in any machinations of enemies or desertion 
of fictitious friends. 

We have seen recently those on whose goodwill 
the success, nay, even the very existence of the 
institution depends— tho students-^-mado to feel 
the dccpesi disgust at*the expulsion of their 
venerated profesbor— him whom they proposed 
at the oonelupfton of his course to draw home in 
triumph ; — exhibiting an open and unmistakable 
cxprcK'^ion of their feelings towards “ the tvso" 
professors whom they believed were tho cause 
of his removal. The formef students too, 
since that time, have had no slight indi^ity 
cast on sthem in having one much Lheir julbior 
placed over their heads ns ossistantVurgeon 
in the hospital, without tho situation being even 
advertised as vacant. Tho profossors likewise, 
what must be ihcir feelings, wbon, struggling 
against the diminution of their fees brought 
about by the conduct of some of their colloagucs, 
they sec these very men guarding ihoir own 
pockets by guarantees, or by pluralities ? 'I'hus 
disaffection and disgust arc the grand causes of 
the decline of University College. We have 
the strongest evidence of the possession and 
oxcrcisc' of an unjust and injurious in- 
ilucnrc, used by some persons and somewhere, 
for private purposes. This is the accusation 
which has been made, and has never been re- 
butted. This is the origin of neaily all tho 
difficulties which beset the path of this unfortu- 
nate instiiutioii. Suffice it now to say that* 
Dr Shurpey, whose class fees fall short by more 
than half of what they were a few years ago, has, 
as we have already shown, his interests secured 
by a “ guarantee" of £600 per annum, whilst 
Mr. Quain, whoso class fees are diminished in tho 
same degree, has contrived to get a second pro- 
fessorship, to which is attached the like sweet 
emolument. • 

Tliesc things are done, we are convinced, not 
only without the approval, but against tho 
wishes, the feelings, and the intcreBts of the col- 
leagues of those professors. ITiey are the results 
of the influence which led to the resignation of 
Mr. Cooper and to tho appointments of Mr. Quain 
and Mr. Marshall,— changes which have excited 
out of doors nearly an equal amount of wonder 
and disgust: -wonder, that the Council of 
University College should be so blind to 
their own interests ; disgust, that a member 
of an honourable profession should push his 
own interests or those of his protigi to the extent 
of injuring if not of destroying the institution 
to which ho is indebted for his present po- 
sition. We refer now to tho propriety of Mr. 
Quoin's “taking" possession of the chair of 
clinical surgery, while he is already profes§or of 
anatomy : his qualific^itions for this office mayt 
on a future occasion, be made the subject of dis- 
cussion, when the proceedings of tho counoil» 
pBt ts, are under consideration. Their donduot 
in passing Mr. Quain over when^ in the first in- 
stance, Mr. Syme was invited from Edinburgh^ and 
afterwaids, when Mr. j^nott wasplaoed beforaM^. 
Quain in hoipit4 rank, and their subsequently 
, allDwing him. Mr. qlidn, tp « take*' thp ^ bf 
I pliiiiq4 be mU 
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^th explained in connection with the 

BUhJeet of his fitness for the office. Again, let us 
look ''Ot Mr. MarshalTs appointment— a com- 
pilffatiTely jupigr student, whose cnief recom- 
snendHtion scorns to have been bis connection 
with Messrs. Quain, Sharpey, and Atkinson, and 
i{ <* whose Burgreal qualifications,** a contem- 
porary said last week, in nuifing the appoint- 
ments, “ we know nothing.^ ^ 

Blindness or insanity can alone explain reckless 
conduct like this ; a self-elective council could 
alone accomplish it, and a defunct proprietary 
has, alas! no power to control it. Other pro- 
fessors, ben of character and honour, still con- 
nected with the institution, have neither the 
time nor the inclination to mix in such ma- 
noeuvres, or to struggle against suolteunderhand 
policy. 

‘Thus an institution, founded to advance the 
interests of s^jience, to put down close and 
illiberal systepas, is in danger of becoming at 
last, through internal dissensions, a byword and 
an obji^t to ahun. ^ 

7AM£B JidtD, ESQ., ON Mj:i)ICAL 
REFOKM. 

(Continued from p. 260.) 

Tour object was not to make the operation of 
the act retmpective ?— Certainly not. 

Do you believe that the surgeons them’^olves 
who may become members of the Collcgo of 
Surgeons of England in future, will be satisfied 
with those arrangements? — I rather believe they 
will. 

You are aware of the effect this restriction 
must have ? — I am. 

A person who registers simply as a surgeon is 
to be a fellow of the college ? — Certainly. 

But if a gentleman were to desire to be a mem- 
ber of the college, and to practise as a member 
of the college, without being connected with the 
College of General Practitioners, he would not 
be able to register at all ?— He would not be able 
to register at all. 

Nmther as a surgeon nor a general practi- 
tioner ?— Certainly not. 

In that case would not the number of persons 
registered simply as surgeons be very few ?— The 
consulting branches of the profession must ne- 
cessarily bo few, while the majority of the pro- 
fession must possess a doicble qualification, their 
praotioe embracing medicine, surgery, and mid- 
wifery. 

Will not the effect of the latter clause, to 
which Mr. Wakley has referred, be this, that 
every surgeon, unless ho bo registered as a fellow, 
must be qualified by law to dispense or supply 
medicines? — He must be qualified to practise 
niedieino ; we do not consider that gent^rul prac- 
tice consists in dispensing or supplying physic ; 
it is the practice of mediAie in its most com- 
prehensive sense. 

The wwer of dispensing and supplying medi- 
oines follows ih>m his being registered as a gene- 
ral priotitioner ; and he must be registered as 
a general practitioner in order to be qualified to 
act as a general practitioner ?— No person can 
hereafter become a member of the College of 
Surgeons, with the privilege of practising, unless 
he u also a member of the College of General 
Practitioners. 

In other words, possessing simply the diploma 
of the College of Surgeon, he would not be able 
to practise at all ?— No. 

Neither as a surgeon nor general practitioner? 
—No., 

Did the president and vici^presidents of the 
college agree to that arrangement ?^It is stated 
hare. 

Did th^ appear to understand that that would 
be the eTOOt of the priiiciplea which they had 
adopted discuss<vd most amply. 

And pfter Jba discussion, and a statement of 
what the eflbdm euoharnmgement would be, it 


was agreed to by them ?— It was agreed to by all 
parties. 

The plan of registration which was adopted at 
the conference was in conformity ^ith the one 
suggested last year by the president of the Col- 
lew of Physicians ?— Yes. 

That consists of a registration of the profes- 
sion in three classes ?— I think there would be 
four. * 

What would be the fourth class ?— The gene- 
ral register. * 

Will you describe what you considet to be the 
classes ? — Tlie first class is physicians, the second 
surgeons, the third general practitioners, and the 
fourth is a recapitulation, an alphabetical list; 
there would be three classes, but the general 
practitioner would register in two of them. 

Would he be in the second class the 
sec^d class os vv^ll as th/i third. 

Was that agreed to ^ — It w’as. 

Which would take the lead ? — HU name would 
appear in two columns ; he would appear as a 
general practitioner, and ho would likewise ap- 
pear as n surgeon. 

You observe it is stated in the pas^ge to 'which 
I have already referred, ** Those persons shall be 
entitled to be registered ns surgeons who shall 
have born admitted ns fellows or members by 
the Iloyal College of Surgons?" — ^Precisely; I 
beg to state that the provincial surgeons and the 
general practitioners were particularly anxious 
to retain life title of surgeon; no power could 
divest them of n title h gaily obtained and paid 
for; and tho consequence was, that a gicat 
effort was made on behalf of the general prac* 
titiotiers to get tor all future general practitioners 
tho title of surgeons ; the title of surgeon pro 
perly belongs to the members of the College of 
Surgeons, and in any arrangement which was in- 
tended to be made for the future it was thought 
necessary that every future general practitioner, 
in whatever department of the profession he 
might be, even if he practises as an apothecary 
and did not undertake surgical operations, should 
be competeiit to do so ; that the line of practice 
he might adopt should be left to the individual ; 
but it was considered essential that the general 
practitioner should be educated to meet all the 
eracrgcncicR of practice. 

A person might take out a diploma fiom the 
College of Surgeons ; but if he were to be regis-, 
tered under that diploma he would require to 
become a member of the College of (lencral 
Practitioners ^ - The College of Surgeons does 
not institute any examination in medicine ; it 
professes to be a eollog^ devoted entirely to he 
cultivation of anatomy and surgery as a science, 

Kven under this diploma he could not practise 
surgery unless he became a member of the Col- 
lege of General Practitioners ? — No. 

Therefore a gentleman might take out a di- 
ploma of surgeon from the College of Surgeons, 
w'lthout being entitled either to registir or to 
practise as a surgeon ?- Certainly ; the object 
sought to be uttoined is the complete efficiency of 
the class of practitioners to 'whom the majority 
of the public must necessarily apply when suffer- 
ing from acqident or disease ; to ^secure this, a 
special diploma in surgery is not considered to 
be sufficient, nor is it intended that the diploma 
of College of General Practitioners, without 
a special diploma from the College of Surgeons, 
should be considered sufficient to entitle the 
holder to be placed oh the register ; both 
diplomas will be required. 

l)o you wisli to make any correction in yo^ 
former evidence ? — I do. 1 was asked to explain 
what I meant by the phrase “ returned their 
schedules ;*' the answer I then gave was, ** That 
from 1600 to 1600 returned their Bchcdtilcs 
I wish to correct that by saying, from 2000 to 
3000 returned schedules which had reference to 
the charter. ITiere were two schedules ; the 
ffrst was the schedule referring to the franchise 
and constitution, under tho heads of ^charter and 
laws; the second schedule '^as sent out, asking 
whether they were disposed to co* operate in the 
formation of a nation^ inittitute ; from 1600 to 
1600 schedules were retained, stating theiz de» 


sire for the formation of a national institute, but 
tliat is a different schedule ; and the answer th^ 
was given, that from 1500 to 1600 have returns 
their schedules, does not apply to the first sohe. 
dule at all. ' 

« Thi^ answer applies to the second schedule 
whereas you applied it to the first ?— Exactly. * 

Have you the first schedule ?—T]:i^ is thn 
schedule, t 

Is the circular also there ?— Tho circular k 
there. 

» The circular and schedule both ? — ^Yes. 

Both, I believe, were included in one commu- 
nication ?— In one communication. 

Will you have the goodness to read it?— The 
letter was addressed to every individual member 
of ** The National Association of Genefid Prac- 
titioners in Medicine, Surgery, ana Midwifery," 
on the 30th of ^pril, 1846, to this effect: — “ Kr, 
That the committee may be in possession of the 
most accurate information possible during 
pending negotiations, the members of the asio- 
ciation are called upon, individually, to declare 
their opinions upon the subjects of the franchise 
and of tho qualification for membership of ffie 
council;*’ this was the council under tti6 pro- 
posed charter ; ** YOU will accordingly oblige by 
placing your signature in the acOQmpanyiug 
schedule against those propositions which you 
wish to afi[irm, and returning the schedule, under 
cover, to the committee by tjie earliest post.” 
Then it states, “ A specie ^^eneral meeting of 
the association will take place on Tuesday next, 
May G, at the Hanover- square Rooms, to receive 
a report from the committee, and to confirm their 
procefedings ; also to rcc^ve a return of the^ Opi- 
nions from the memtiers of the National Asso- 
ciation on the subject* of tho franchise, and of 
the qualifications for the membership of council, 
and to declare the result. — H. R. Penniligton, 
Esq., President.— The chair will be taken at six 
o’clock precisely.** 

And then the heads in tho schedule?— Y cb; 
this is the schedule. 

'That is the form of the schedule? — Yes; 
“ Gentlemen, I, being a member of the Nation^ 
Association of General Practitioners in Medi* 
cine. Surgery, and Midwifery, hereby beg to re- 
cord my opinion as follows 

' . Signa- 


l.Thatailmem-, 
bera of council, 
after the noipina 
tion (ft thi' ifirsi 
council, should be 
elected by the 
members of tht 
college whoso di- 
ploma 01 * licence 
bears date pre- 
vious to the day 
of election. 


2. That, after 
the nomination of] 
the first council, 
every n' ember of 
the college should 
be eligible to be I 
a member of th(‘| 
council whose di- 

E loma or licencf 
cars date pre- 
vious to ,the day I 
of election. 


Five pears, as sug- 
gested by the Commit- 
tee of the National 
Association. 

ture. 

Ten years, as sug- 
gested by the Apothe- 
caries’ Society, and 
the Manchester Com- 
mittee. 


Unrestricted, or for 
what term of years ? 


Twenty years, as 
-tuggested by the Man- 
chester Committee. 


Fift/^en years, as 
suggested by the Apo- 
thecaries’ Society, and 
the Committee or the 
N ationdl- Association . 


Ten years. 


Unrestricted, or for 
what term of years ? 



Then there is a blank left for the sigftatu«P| 
which the party applied to was to sign. It H 
addressed, ** To the Committee of the Nxtiontfli 
Association, 294, Regent-streetf Londod// 
** Mia 6sn^.-^It is impompt that this fckedtM 
be returned to the committee by like 
post.** Of those sehedulesn from 20(K) to ST 
were returned. The details M glrda lb 
reply to quettion 1067. 

^ (Tobsoont&aasd*) 
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QOSSIF or THE WEEK. 


■VVAR-oPnos, August 22. — 42nd Foot : Assiat.- 
6urg. Robert Henry Kin^, from the Staff, to be 
^ggf8t..Surg., vice 'WilliRm Henry Macintosh, 
tvho resiKHS.— 77th Foot: Aesist.^Siirg. Chris- 
topher Macartney, from the 88th Foot 'to 
Assist. -Surg., vice Manifold, appointed To the 
gtatf.— 88th Foot : Acting Assist.-Surg. Fergus 
Korin, to he Assiat.-Surg., vice Macartney, ap- 
pointed to the 77th Foot, — To be Aasist.-Surg. ; 
Staff Assist.-Surg, John James Clifford, M.D.— - 
Hospital- Staff: Assist. *Surgeot\ Michael Fcnton» 
Manifold, from the 77th Foot, to bo Assist.-Surg. 
to the Forces, vice King, appointed to the 42n(i 
Foot. Acting Assist.-Surgeon Frederick Yorl^ 
Shegogf M.D., to bo Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, 
vice Clifford, appdlntod to the 96th Foot. 

Royal C^leoe op Suikhsons.— Gentlemen 
admitted members on the 18th mat. Messrs. 
S, W. Aldrcd, R. H. Hotham, CV. H. Sweeting, 
H. W, Gillespie, J. G. Thompson, F. G. Co,)e- 
stake, C. B. Bossans, J. Stevenson, W. E. E. 
Reynolds, W. A. Jacob, B. E. Hoi well, D. 
Aflbury, J. H. Jerwood, and W, Naismith 

Apothecajiies’ Hall. — Gentlemen admitted 
members on Thursday, August 17:— Braper 
Mackinder, Barton -under-Need wood, Staffoid; 
George Robert Cubitt, Norwich; Frederic 
Charles Cony, London; John Scager Gundry, 
London ; George Grayling, Sydcnliarn. 

Tub BniTiSK Association. — The proceed- 
ings of the British Association fur the Ad- 
vancement of Science commenced at Swan- 
sea on Wednesday wxck, with the holding 
of a general commitfee, Sir Robert Harry 
IngUs, Bart,, M.F., in the chair. — The gwioral 
report of the Institutioi^was read by Professor 
Phillips; and the report of the Kew Observatory 
by Lieut.-Col, Sabine, R.A. The first general 
meotirg of the society was held at the great 
room in Park-street, on Wednesday cyeiiiiig. 
Sir Robert Inglis vacated the chair, which was 
tak.cn bj^the ijjarquis of Northampton, who.de- 
livered his inaugural address, and the company 
separated. On Thursday Sir Henry Du la Bechc 
presided in the Geological Section, at which 
several instructive papers were r(‘ad, including 
one from Professor James Buckriian. The ordi- 
nary at the assembly-rooms was attended by 
upwards of two hundred gentle men. In *thc 
evening, Dr. Percy delivered a dibcoursc in 
Park-streot Chapel, ^n the metallurgical ope- 
rations of Swansea. %hc association concluded 


where an immense number of people, amounting 
to about 165,000, were assembled in pilgrimage 
from all pans of Egypt and Syria to celebrate 
the festival of a Mohammedan saint. In Cairo 
during the last week there have been about 300 
eases daily; hert% about 120; in most of the 
villages on the Nile there are daily eases, and it 
is much feared that the number will materially 
increase during the present month of Ramadan, 
which began yesterday, when tl%c natives fast all 
day and commit excesses during the night. Be- 
fore the people dispersed at Tantah, it is said 
that there must have been upwards of 3000 
deaths from this disease. Ibrahim Pasha, who 
was expected to have shown more courage, took 
fright on the appearance of the cholera, and has 
sailed for Rliodes in a line-of-butile ship, taking 
with him the whole of the Egyptian fleet; Abbas 
Pa'^ha, ^he Governor of Cairo, who is next in 
authority to Ibrahim Pasha, hati taken vetuge in 
Upper Egypt, so that tne country is left to take 
care of iiself. On the first outbreak of the cho- 
lera measures of quarantine were strictly en- 
forced, but tliey have since been abandoned as 
useless ; no quarantine whatever is now per- 
formed, and arrivals from Constantinople are 
admitted to free jiratiquc. A great many of the 
European re-sidents are leaving the country, and 
trade, which w'as before in a most languishing 
state, is now entirely stopped. Travellers to and 
from India are to traverse the country with as 
little eontacl as possible with the natives, and 
instead of passing through ihe city of Ciiiro they 
will start tor Suez direct from the river’i side, 
A new' iron steamer, intended for the navigation 
of the Nile, arrived here ye.stcrda)’’, sent out from 
England by the Peninsular and Oiiental Com- 
pany. Mr, F. N. Gilbert, our newly-appointed 
consul, has arrived here, and his romniission 
was publicly read to the British residents this 
morning. 

Alexandria, August 0. — The cholera con- 
tinues to rage wdth intensity in the town, and 
from 250 to 300 deaths are reported daily : the 
last two days, hf»v\’cvcr, it has been on the de- 
crease. Hospitals have been established in 
various parts of the town for those attacked by 
the epidemic, and medicines arc distributed gra- 
tuitously to those who apply for them ; but the 
proportion of those who recover is very small. 

Tun (hioLEUA. — A letter from Abo, in the 
Grand Duchy of Finland, dated the 1st nsl., 
'slates that the cholera had appeared in that 
tow’n for the second time on thc2Gth of July ; 52 


7, was respectively 33/, 373, and 665. The 
mortality of Leith during the pist month 
amounted to 70 — 30 being males, 42 females, and 
4 still-born. The mortality of July, during the 
years 1745, g, and 7, was respectively 36, 86, and 
57. The mean temperature duriifg July, 1818, 
wan 57*88 degrees Fahr., being 3 and 3-lOtha 
lower than the mean temperature of July las^ 
year. The range of temperatilro amounted to 
44 degriTs (or 3 degrees more than the range 
during July, >817), 32 being tho highest and 38 
the lowest degrees noted in the shade during 
the month. The quantity of rain which fell 
amounted 1 *3(1 inches, being within a hundredth 
part of an inch of the fall of rain during July, 
1847. The prevalent winds were from the west, 
these blowing altogether 21J days. •After a 
period of unusual mortality, Edinburgh ha» 
attained a degree of hciilthfulness which it did 
not even reach during the very healthy year 
1815. Dining that year tho deaths, excluding 
slill-hirths, averaged lO.^ daily ; but during tho 
past month they only averaged 8 J daily. Typhds 
iuver continues to decline in fat^ty, the deaths 
therefrom during July being, ii^dinburgh, IS- 
fewer than during June. Scarlet fever stiU con- 
tinues prevalent among children!, but it is almost 
the only epidemic and contagious diseastS^mong 
them at present, measles and hooping-cough 
being comparatively rare. Bowel complaints 
have been very prevalent during tho past month, 
but few have proved fatal ; and the fatality of 
all other diseases is below the average of loruier 
years. In Leith tlic mortality has been kept 
above its standard by the contmued prevalence 
of scarlet fever, w'hich rages to a much greater 
proportionate extent than in Edinburgh. This 
IS evinced by the fact, that during July scarlet 
fever has cut of 18 out of its small population of 
27,000 inhabitants, whereas in Edinburgh, duringp 
the same period, only 1 9 have died from the some 
disease out of 140,000. 

Central Crimin\l Court, August 22«-^ 
Old Court.— (Before the Recorder.) — Mr. 
Clarkson said he had to make an application to* 
the court of rather an unusual choraoter, but 
which he trusted under tho peculiar circum- 
staiices would be acceded to. lie was instructed 
to apjily on behalf of two women, named Mary* 
Anne Spry and Mary Anne Dore, who wer© 
charged with the offence of murder by poison, 
tjiut the court should make an order that Mr# 
Taylor, the analytical chemist, should have an 
opportunity of examining the contents of the 


its proceedings at Swansea on Saturday. The persons had been attacked, of whom 25 have stomach, and also the stomach itself, of the 
report of the treasurer showed nuAber of died and 11 have recovered. Further accounts child who was alleged to have been poisoned# 
tickets issued at the recent meeting to be 847. state that that fatal malady was making great At present the stomach, &c., were partly in the 
It was announced that the next meeting would ravages in Czernowiiz, in Austrian Galicia. The custody of the inspector of police, and partly In 
be held in September, 1849, at Birmingham, to inhabitants were quitting the town to take the custody of other professional men, who had 
which place Lord Northamjiton invited their shelter in the mountains. already made an analysis of it and given evi- 

attendance. Tho French Government is adopting measures dence upon tho subject. The prisoners believed 

Precautions Against the Spread op Cho- of precaution against the invasion of cholera. It it would be most important for thorn that Mr. 
LERA.— The Government have determined to had ordered for publication all the information Taylor, whose skill lu these mattew was well 
take every precaution to prevent tho cholera forwarded by the physicians sent to St. Peters- known, should ha vo an opportunity of analyzing 
from sproadmg to our shores in tlie event of any burg, to study the malady and the most efficai^ious the stomach ; and as Mr. Taylor, in a letter which 
cases occurring in ' ships piloat. They have means of preventing or curing it. he held in his hanA stat^ that he oould not 

ordered the Benbow and Devonshire, old line- . The Cholera at Berlin.— According to the make a satisfactor^xamination except at bia 
of-battle ahips, to be immediately prepared as official report the number of perbons attacked laboratory at Guy's Hospital, he now had to 
hospital ships to receive cholera patients from with cholera rymptoms since the 3Ut ultimo had apply to the court for anordertothateffect.— 
merchant vesflels ; and another ship, the Iphi- not exceeded sixteen. Of thdfc, however, The Recorder said, tho application was certainly 
genia, is also to be fitted as a cholera Tio^ital fourteen had died ; an enormous proportion, an unusual one, and ho alnuMt doubted whether 
ship, should necessity require additional accom- Up to the present moment no great apprchgn- tho* court had jurisdiction in the matter ; but 
modation. aions are manifested, and many of the medical in futherance of public justice he considered the 

Warned of the approaching cholera, the mien present are declaring the disease to bo application ought to be granted. At the same 
authorities at Manchester have resolved to violent dysentery, and not .Asiatic cholera, tune he thought the stomach, &c., ought not ta 
establish cholera hospitals, with a medicstt staff People %re commencing to bo more careful in be taken altogether out of the custody in which 
fortheattendanceof patients in their own homes, their diet; and to indulge less in cucumbers, it was at present, but that the other professiontl 
Mai,ta, August 12.— The gradual aif^roach of salads, and fruit, which are usually devoured men should havea joint possession and he present 
the cholera seems to have put the medical enlarge quantities at this season. Fewer yards when tho fresh experiments were made by Mr. 
authorities, as' well as those at the head of the ^ of white beer are also engulfed. Red wine Tavlor.— Mr. Clarkson said, that tho character 
health department, on thegn* and the most f instead of white is allb recommended. In the and posiUoti of that gentleman were sufficient 
active mofcuTOs are now being taken to keep the hospitals camphorated frictions and ©very effort guarantees that nothing improper would be jdone. 
city clean, after disinfecting the houses of the to produce perspiration ore employed as soon as —The Eccordor was quite aware thot Mr. Tay- 
poor of all matter of e tendeitly to create disease, possible. Ice in the mouth is also made use of. lot's evidence would be above suspicion ; but, 

Tmb Oholb&a in Albxandiua, Mortality op Edinburgh and Leith por as he might differ in opinion with the other mi- 

August 1.— Xheoholorahos broken out through- July, 1848.— The mortality of Edinburgh during feisional gentlemen as to the omdkion of the 
out ell Biwt mbre or less intensity. It the month of July amounted to 286—151 being stomach, it would be tnore satismetoi^ to aM 
made itsJnt at£Mra»oe about the middle of males, 116 females, and 19 still-bom. The mor- parties that they slloiill^ be in atmndanoe whna 





Jill hai pasfled both Ihe 

.. -.^itw^OomroonB. The smoke* preventioti 
fl jiyjh llkfetoduoed by the Lords» having been 
IhWh tmt by the Commons, the Upper Aoitee 
giM Hibhiotant assent to the omisaioh. 

ii a curioAs fact that the most oarniyorous 
tthhditipedfi are more averse to devouring ^omen 
wan men. The bears of Kamschatka follow the 
women while gathering wild flowers into the 
l/foods, and, though most rapacious animals, 
seldom do more harm than rdbbing*them of their 
fruit. 

Physic and Divinitt.— The Medical Society 
of Connecticut have resolved to abeflish the old 
custom of rendering medical service to clergymen 
gratuitously. 

It is sthted that there are 14,828 deaf and dumb 
persons in Great Britain. , 

The number of wounded in the insurrection of 
June still lying in the hospitals ofP^is 6n the 
18th amounted to 892. ^ • 

An inquest was held in London, on Friday, on 
a young man who had died suddenly. Thq case 
was stated by t)^e medical witness to be one of 
olmlera. Both ^the medical gentlemen advised 
a free use of spices, especially cayenne pepper, 
and that the stomach be well supplied with cood 
wholesgfaC food. * 

OBiTUW.—July 29, of fever, at Roscrco, H. 
Powell, the 8rd inst., at NVoodford, 

Uwcx, aged 70, Thomas Morgan, I'^sq , surgeon. 
^On the 4th Inst., at Great Malvern, Al(*\and( r 
Nasmyth, Bsq.. F.li C.S., lato of London -On 
theiOth inst., Alexander Young, M.D., Tranent, 
seooiid son of the late William Young, Esq., 
amrohant, London. 


MORTALITY TABLE. 

JTJr the Week ending Saturday^ Augutt 19,1848. 


Causes of Death* 


AlljCaubbs 

flpaclFlBD Causbs... 
Zymotic (or Bpidemlc, £o- 
oemic, and Contagious) 

Diseases T... 

Bfobapio Dibbabbb, 


, variable Beat • 


ilarrow, 
Benses. • . 


Nerves, 


, Itespiration . 
^laeneM of the 
Blood*vessels. 


" and other organsl 

of Digestion 

Diseases of the Kidneys, &c. 
Childbirth, Diseases of the 
Uterits, ftc, 

Rheamatism, Diseases 
the Bones, Joinl^, icc. 
Diseases of the Bkla, Cellu-i 
lar Tissue, kc. .... 

Old Age««*« «.^«...* 
Violence. Privatloii, Co1d,| 
and Intemjperanoe 


Total. 

Average of 
& 

Summersc 


972 

908 

384 

257 

i 

85 

45 

» 

109 

120 

80 

80 

28 

28 

76 

ill 

79 

8 

5 

10 

6 

7 

29 

1 

4fl0 

27 

31 


NOTICE. 


IfSt subscription for the stamped edition 
of the Medical Times is 15i. for the hall-ycor, 
and £li 6s. for the year, paid in ddyanco. Post- 
ofiioe orders, or orders on parties ih tOwp, should 
be made out in the name of Kohdrt PakUer. 

SvnsoBiBXits IN Abbbab are Yesp^oaftiUy re- 
quested, in conformity with the terms of their 
subscriptions, at oheo their xendt- 

tenoeetDlhdoytsQaf 
. ♦ 


TO OOBKESPONDENTS. 

"an Old UniTmity Oollese Man** infcrmi us that tha 
p^fsasor of materia medlca is the next viotim to the 
sliflca at University College. We knew that plotting to 
eviot the venerable gentleman had been oommeneed, but 
we bbpe that the salutary exposure of such proceedings 
in our pages will shame the*<prufeseora *' from proceeding 
further m this esse. 

"Tea, Sir! but what shall we do with Old SamiTell" is 
under oonsidetation. 

** M.’* remarks '*th aval though Mr. Morton was not allowed 
to assist Mr. Cooper, on the plea of siinh assistance 
giving him a riaim on the chair. Mr. Ullis hati, been 
appointed to assist Mr. Quain as professor of anatomy, 
and has even had the title of assistsnt prof^'s-’or conferred 
on bun 1 Another proof of the uudne influx nm at work.** 
** An Artist ’* — We are quite aware that the demonstrator 
ship nai* piomist^d to the gentleman named, allhough 
afterwards given to another Iho beauty and correctness 
of the plates cunstiiute the chief value of the woik. 
Is there no jeHlousy in consequence? 

“ Mr, Mayne.^*— Ihe case was recoidcd in "’iho Dublin 
Qnarterl),’* ^ •* 

** Delta.” — ’Hni diagnosis was mpst probably correct, as the 
disease rtterred to is neither attended with palpitatiou, 
dyspnona. Uor irieguldilly ot the pulse 
' Laiigdon -Ihe tnatiueiit consists in completely dividing 

* the nucleus by mtansof a aub< utaneous pnnctuie, taking 
care not to injure the internil snifaci of the (^kin In 
this opeialinri tin. most auliable inslrnment is cither the 
dun-pointed direotoi or the doubie-vdged spear- pointed 
is bolury 

" llei i> B It depends upon the nature of the agents 
used 

" Mr, C amps ’ — I he cguimuiiication is an advertisement. 
"A King M College Sindent riie viscera named are 
afF^cied bv a liir^ class of both medical and surtiual dis- 
oidns Wi Hie not aware of any single wuik including 
all their spt cial affections 

" M 1) ” — 1 he jitrirtiires on cettain liondou schools arv too 
severe for iioHlrrtion. Our corn spoiKlcnt appeals to write 
with aWery bitter spiiit It the fuels be placed befoie us 
in B f irm wiili which wc can deal they sliall be inserted. 

" A Menil ei ’ — W e do not know 

"A Medical feUnient.” — Wo have mtAs inquiries on the 
subiect, and we doubt tlio aCcniacy of the statement 
** Beta” isih%|iikeU for his note, vvhiuh will be of no service 

to IIS W * 

*• A KuVal Subscriber We iniKt be furnished with all the 
ciicumsianecB before vvu cun pass an opinion or mvkc a 
promise 

“An Old Contiibutor,” — Thiro must bu some in 

the hospital report sent Probably our corro puudent 
will again cumiQuiiicate with us during the ouuise of the 
week. 

“ A Oumbridge Undergraduate Yes; and the opinion of 
Dr. Jenner seriously aifccluil the popularity of his dis- 
covery at Aral ^ 

“ A Young Header “—The particulars may be learned by 
applying at the College of burgeons. 

“ Ajax PhliiniUine is a peculiar principle found by 
Siass and De Rouinck in the bark Itf the roots of the 
apple, ptai, and cheny trees 

“ Joseph "—A copy of the agreement In question should 
have been sent us. 

* Philos ” — Ihv founder of the hospital we believe is living, 
but with whom the medical upppintmeiits*re8t we cannot 


“ Catp.”— A hat of the certiHoates haJTbettcrbe sent tg.the 
sgoretary of ihe ColMgc of iBurgeons, wlio vviH inform 
our correspondent H they Will be accepted by the ex- 

f liners Wo think they will not. 

r. Knight " — 1. Yei. 2. Y'es 8. There is some doubts 
nn the subject. 

** veritattin Peto ’’ wishes to be informed of the dii&renoe 
between legitimate inediciuu and quvokery.^ Hihaps 
some of out- readers wiU be kind enougt) to enligUldil our 
correspondent. 

'• An Old Prnctitioner " — The dose ia generMly from an 
ounce and a half to two ounces dunng tbe4wenty-fuur 
hours 

“Mr Brookmau's. ’* “Case of Phagedenic Ulceration" has 
been received 

“ Medicus, Ldinburgh ” — Wo shall be glad to receive the 
papers 

"M. F (j , Trinity College, Dublin.**— Wo wUl attend to 
the request ^ * 

“ P.P. P ‘'—It ifflottiue. 

“Omtga ** — We have no room at present for our corre- 
spondent’s remarks on the potato disease 
“ Cuwo^ity|^’*_it is Haid to be employed in China in tlm 
oiaiidTacture of bread, and in India in the prenM'ation ot 
alcoholic drinks. ^ 

•* ChirurgUB *’— We beifevo so. 

'* Viator.*’— D is uiioertain. v « sa ^ 

“ A Union Surgeon."— We think the plan proposed by 
our correspondent is, upon the whole, a good one. It 
is! better not to publish at present. A pnvate com- 
munication shall be forwarded in a few days. 

'* An Old Fnciid, I#ecds.’*— We aie obliged ior tlie com- 

S liinrfnt. „ 

»r Marlin" Is thanked for bi^etter. « > 

" Pair PUy, Bow.**— Suf&cieot notice has been taken of the 
rualtcr. 

“ Discipulos, Worcester.’*— We do not know of anylnitlttt- 
tiou in I^mdoB whore standard medical works are lent to 
piactiuoners reslding'm the country. 

“A Pi^sictan, London."— Foreign gyadnates are rc- 

a Hired to pass an examination Bbrore they can be 
Iccted fellows in the Edihhurgb CoUege of FbysIdaAS, 
but a feUow may move, that a candldata with a foreigh 


meeting, and a najority of thraa^lbtirthi of the fe^T 
present is nooesaary to carry it* «“0 wb 

" Vari^.*’— The noisanoc,evldaaily so iiUhrloiu tohsaht 
can be removed by the aStborlUes. 

“ PByehologiet.*’-M. Ksquirol found tha^the moral cause, 
inducing Insanity were as four to one, as compared 
the physical causes. ^ 

“ gopefftl.*;— The rate of half pay for a medical oOlcer of 
MisaridTls determined by &e service he has rendoMi 
npon full pay. and the circumstances under Which he 
bo piacfd on half pay. Our ogrrespondent had bsttS 
apply to the Army Medical Board for the information 
seeks In the other question. • “* 

"N. W."— We have frequently adverted to gravovawi 
nuisances. The fads stated by our correspondent are^ 

“A BubsOTlber frovi the Beginning.**- Not at the Dies, 
sure of the candidates, but of the examiners, at ^ 
College of Physicians. 

** An Assistant.”— Communication received. 
"Cheiiiicus.**— Thu combining proportions arenotexacB* 
known. r “f 

'*C>alvn " — The fees cannot be recovered. ^ ^ 

*‘ B A.**— It appears to be one of those cases to which no 
effurtive rtini'dy can be applied. 

“ An Auditor "— Wli do not know the address. *" 

" N B., Lymlnglon.**— Cholius, translated by South. 

“A Member of the College.”— The Society of Apotlieesriei 
will not pi Os cute. 

" A Steadlaateupporler.**— We cannot promise that the paper 
will be inserted next week. 

*• P O," — 1 he question is one which ought to be submitted 
vviih vfee to some medical praotilionf r. 

“Mr C. P Fitzgerald, Maalborough **— lire communication 

ai rived too lulu for insertion this week. 

**Mr. U Hipwoith, Stall ton,” writes as follows m rs- 
feiuice lo a case, the symptoiui of which closely lesem- 
bltd Asiatic obulvra — ” A man named William Lnue, 
aged eighly-two, rtsiding at Corse, in the county of 
Clniirisvei, cimt under ny rare on the 16th of August. 
statiiij| tliat he bad ^been sulferiiig lioin diarrhoea (or 




several days. Ihe following da/ 1 was sumiiioned to 
him hastily, and found i^im with all the symptoms ol ma- 
lignant or Asiatic cholera, viz., iiequent vomiting and 
dejecyons of gruel -like matter, lividiu, ooldum. siid 
severe cramps uf the extrjstnilies , Insiifferable sensatiou 
of weight at the pnecoidia. hurried respiration, alleratioii 
of voice, and great prostraunn of strength, ihe next 
moniiiig all these symptoms bad become aggravated . ihs 
counUniiiee was collapsed, the whole body livid, no 
pulse could be detected at the wrist, the longue wA cold, 
and copious hemoirhage fioni the buwels took place. 
Calomel, opium, sUiuuUwls.&c , were adiuliiisiervd, heat 
applied to thesuifac(,6ce . but nothing appsvrcd to ev 
ercfle the slightest oontrol ovei tht disorder, aaid on the 
20th he sank, bis faculties having icinutied unimpaired 
to the last I should suie that, allhough of so adva «»«d 
an ago, my patient was a hale and hearty man. and ooni- 
peteiil to daily work as a labourer, 

Maiicutiiensis 1 Yes. 8. No dilhctiltieB on reaching 
Paris. 3. N u ins demanded. 4 Oouibei. 

• Mr Wfcn. Brown, CalUngton," vuggests that, should the 
chri'* era come into this counify* oreasote should be fairly 
tried -i ‘ All medical men know its powerful aiiilseptio 
piopertiea , tilso iis power iii oeitain cases of vomiting. 
We are likewise daily aware gt ita signal oflictty in 
arrestiug ilie most violent painr^whea applied locally to 
the diseased pulp or nerve of a decayed tooth, 3tc. I 
have ajfim it s« ikiugly sueceaaful in cases of apuramo 
cholenT « 

<* Mr. Phmmer Commuaieation received. 

'* A Member of the Royal College of Surgeons "—We knew 
not bow a pricUtioner assumlDg a professional title 
wbich^d4hs not belong to him can be punished except by 
our correwmudeiic and others making kuuvvn the do* 
replion ’ 

*' Mr JaokvOQ, Long Clawaon, Meltot Mowbray.**— Oommtt 
uioatlon reooived. 

'* A Nurtlirrn Poor-law Ofllcor,'*— Wo Will endeavour to 
find room (or the letter next week, 
w Mathetps ’ —1 Yes. 8. Wo do not exactly understand 
the seroud question. 

Mr Jiio. Johnstone. 45, Ann-street. Birmingham.**— Xhb 
pviButir, we have reason to bi lieve, are qu<toks. If they 
practise medicine under flctitlous lltiea they can fans pro* 
secutbd for infringing the Apbtheoaries* Act. 

AmK^s."'— Persona with foreign diplomas obtained ^ 
purchase will not be recognised as physieians by thi 
i.undon College.' 

Letters and communications have also been received fiWBl 
An Cld University College Man; M.; Ao ArUet} lir* 
Mayne; Delta; Langdon; Hpnry B. : Mr. OasaMS A 
Klng’a College Student ; M. D. ;*A Member; A Medial 
Student; Beta; A Bural SabaeMfaer; An Old Coottv 
butor; A Cambridge Undaifraduate ; A Young StsnWfl 
Ajax: Joiifapb; Philos: Cato: Mr. Knight ; YeritofaliM 
Feto; An Old Praetltloner; Mr. Brookman; Wwnl* 
Edinburgh; M.F. O.. Tr^lty College. Dublin; P.P.Prj; 
M Omega; CurloM^; Oblrurgus; Viator'; A Unloll 
^ geon, An^Old ^Isnd. Ueds; Dr. Maf^Un; Ftlr^, 
^w; Disoipuluc, Worcester; A Physioiany LooMni 
Veritas; Psyohologlst ; Hopeful; N. w. ; A QufaairlW 
^ from the Beginniug: An Assistant; Chemieua; OaMo | 
B.A.; AniAiidltor; Lym^gton; A llambaf oHiMl 

OoUege; A Steadfast Supporter; P. Q.: Mr. C* 
gerald, Marlfaoruuah; Mr. Q. Uepworth,StauotoQ; T 
ounienslst Mr. Brown, Oautogtoo; Mr. PlUs 
A Member of the Royal OoBege«|^ Su4ad«sf ' 
Awkeofi. Clawiou, Hellou Mowbray t A 
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8K1iT0U OF THK KISTORY 4 )^ TUB DARK RACKS OP 
MEN — CONOLVDED. 

I am disposed to ascribe to the element of 
nice a .circumstance which has occurred oftciier 
than once in the delivery of these lectures to 
various institutions — literary, scientific, and 
popular. The attention of the audience could mot 
lie so com^etely scoured as when I spoke to them 
of the fair races. It seemed to me again a ques- 
tion of race. What signify these dark races to 
UB? Who cares particiilurly lor the Negro, or 
the Hottentot, or the Kaffir ? Those latter have 
proved a very troublesome race, and ihe sconer 
they are put out of the way the better. I v^Tll 
not say that this was expressed, but T think it 
was understood ; it seemed to hr felt that black 
and coloured mon differ v^ much from fair 
men, like ourselves. This is the world's- sym- 
pathy : they are good enough pcoplv, but ftot of 
our kind. Practically all men btlievo in the 
element of race ; it is denied only theoretically ; 
thus theory and practice seldom coincide : pro- 
fession is not conduct ; fair words do not always 
imply straightforward actions. Even t ie daily 
press, so powerful an ^ agent for the exposure* of 
such hypocrisy, must look to those who Bupjibrt 
it; Negroes and Red Indians, Hottentots and 
Kaffirs, neither read nor. pay foy daily journals. 

On referring to tlie lecture^ on the dark races 
of men already published, I find that, in accord- 
ance with the plan laid down of confining 
myself to a mere sketch of the vast subject 
discussed, but little remains supplemcnt 4 >ry^to 
what I have already stated. Avoiding as much 
ns I can all tedious systematic methods, weari- 
some and nauseous as they often are, and both 
pedantic and erroneous wnen employed in tlie 
discussion of facts, whether moral or physical, of 
which we know so little, I shall, notwithstanding, 
endeayour to arrange under a few heads ^the re- 
maining part of this discourse. 

Physical Chabactbristios.— The watomical 
structure of the ^4hrk races of men is b^t im- 
perfectly known'; I may venture to say it is not 
known at aH, The details have not been ob- 
ssrvefi and described by anatomists of reputation : 
few anatomists go abroi^ to sqjblirn in tropical 
countries, and opportuiuties for tine disseoUon of 
the dark races are Comparatively rare’ jj® 
scats of leariiiig and science in Europe. The 
Hottentot who died in way en-* 

amlned there, and ecmie mCit distfinguished m 
took part in the Hnt 1 can find 

detailed acoolint olt the cl^tares deserving 
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the name of a report. It is known that the Hot- 
tentot and Bosjeman race have, in as far as re- 
gards the female, the reproductive organs singu- 
larly formed ; hut those singularities arc thought 
not to he peculiar to these races. I speak of them 
as somewhat difl’erent to each other, though 
strongly affiliated. In this respect 1 do not quite 
agree with my most esteemed friend Dr. Andrew 
Smith, the first of all authorities, however, in 
rdspect of tlie natural history of extra-tropical 
Southern Africa. 

Were the exmninations conducted on a more 
extended scale, I have every reason to believe 
that many other differences in structure would 
be found to exist. 'I’hc nasal bones are narrow 
and short, they usually coalesce ; the ascending 
branches of the upper maxillary bones are broad, 
and the breadth between the eyes eorrespond- 
ingly remarkable. The powTr of vision is most 
adm'irablc, but it is lost by a single croH.s with 
the white race. So also are the elastic fatty 
cushiouB^,„over the glutei muscles and on 
the haunches generally, so characteristically 
marked in the Hottentot Vemus. If my 
memory be corral, it was M. do Blain- 
ville (*my illustrious teacher, the first com- 
parative anatomist of the present age) who 
pointed out the existcmec of similar clastic fatty 
cushions over the deltoid muscles, which he no 
doubt observed in the Hottentot Venus. I did 
not remark them- -sufficidlitly when in Soui^ 
Africa, but I do not question tjjo fact of their 
occasional prcsendUfe. The trut^ is, that such 
peculiarities are by no means universal amongst 
the race— at least so it appeared to me; aiid 
the samj remark may be made, I think, in 
respect of the still more striking peculiarities of 
the reproductive* system. Many other curious 
circumstances might here be added, from my 
personal knowledge of this race, the yellow, 
pigmy race of Southern Africa, but they would 
not compensate for the absolute want of scientific 
details, wliieh no scientific man has yet furnished. 
Neither literature nor science can flourish in 
tho colonies, and the disposition of the British 
Government is opposed to the true cultivation 
of science. Its utility, ♦^hich is indeed often 
remote, is questioned by the utilitarian prRptica? 
Qo'^mment of a utilitarian practical race, look- 
ing Hirectly and intently at imtnediato results 
and interestB. Accordingly, no attempt 

that I knoMT of has ever been made to ascertain 
the extent of the Hottentot and Boigeman race j 
towards north, that is, intq the interior of 
Africa ; a problem surely worthy a solution, 
more singular race of men eziAs on the earth 
than the Hottentot race. ^ 

J he first Kaffir crania transmitted to Europe 
e by myself, and I may claim, I believe, the 
meiit of having first pointed out to the learned 
of Europe the true nature of this fine roce. They 
arenpt Negroes, but yet their skulls are not well 
formed,—- ftey are daficient in elevation imd in 
breadth. They dim vastly from th^ottmtot, 
to wluna, ihdeedi tlmybebxiu»f6Ntt{h^^ 
i 6)^69, it k qiiito pOsnl^ lutenne* 

I Ate races ^twoea th^ tnay be mund on the 


Gnriepine streams or oven in tlio Calihaxi Desert. 
Everythin c is mystery here. 

Their lii^s are of great strength, but not^their 
arms, and their elongated narrow foot can at 
once be distujguished from all others. Let uS 
hope that some scientiHc nian will favour man- 
kind with a correct history of the race before 
their final extinction. When Ilanno tho Car- 
thaginian led his great colony along the shores 
of Africa, on the west, they met with beings so 
curiously made, covered with hair, that tho 
riKcnieian general was anxious to carry speci- 
mens of this race (of men?) to Carthage. Three 
were seized— females ; , but they proved so trou- 
blesome to the Carthaginians that they were 
forced to slay tliem, and carry their stuffed skins 
to Carthage, where no doubt they were looked 
on as great curiosities. Let us^ hope, for the 
honour of humanity, that these women, so named 
by Ilanno, were not women, but chimpanzees, 
which still exist on that coast. « j 

1 have seen lately in England the stuffed skin 
of a Hottentot woman, a great curiosity, no 
doubt. Now, as the Kaffirs will in probability 
soon become extinct, it might be worth while to 
adiipt this method of preserving a few^ecimcng 
of the race. The stuffed skin of poor Ilinsa, the 
noblest of the Kaffir nation by birth and couTMe, 
who was killed (Lord Glenelg, if I recol^t 
right, seemed to think murdered) on the Kei, 
might have figured in the British Museum, 
forming an exciting object of attention to the 
8ight-soer8'’of London, But to return. ^ 

The soientific history of the Kaffir race is still 
to write. j ^ 

2. A very general belief has prevailed from 
the days of Hippocrates, and long prior, no 
doubt, that by aitifici4 raems the form of 
various parts ^ of the human body, .tfre genoral 
shape itself, may be permanently altered, Stating 
tho circumstances from recollection connected 
with this subject, I Would obadtye that it wm 
H ippocrates who said that the Mj^rocephau 
fnhabiting the shores of the Black Sea applied 
pressure to the head, altering its form coMider- 
ably, and producing a defonpation which con- 
tinW witli the life of the fndiTldual. But 
Hippocratee, if toy memory be correct, went stm 
furtto thim this ; Hfe allow^Shat 
thus improving the form of the head had been 
long discontinued in bis time, but that, from bemg 
originally an accidental or aWificial deformation, 
Y-.i c lonffcr reauiring 



uiese mcrii. iii.u9 ut «« i 

denied by Hippocrates or by a leas sk^l 
The same story has boet^ld m 
the Cttib vt tL West Bodies ! riso ^ flto 
nook ; but I, have seen owil. ftma ft* 
the Southern orPecifio Obew, rf poeyble e^ 
more depressed even thsji tl^a of^ Cbeu^ . 
pt LhJiWit of the beukmof the 
natives of these oountowe wiagiw 
tog h beg <rf to the fdWte^ ^ 
or MQn aftei^ birth^ wd by ptoitttaini itg 
ndtacomp mnttnmu 

eztramec 


after Ifirth, 8m4 by anailrtai^rM mm 
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f al to their race. Now, it ie juBt posiible thej | 
may do so in a Blight degree, but even this is 
doubtful. Thi^ American race has this forehead 
depressed naturally ; it was the same with the 
Caribs, a race of men nearly extinct. When we 
■peak of the Amedcan tribes or nations being all 
of one race, we merely state a probability ; were 
may have been several, tl^ugh strongly affi- 
liated races ; much information is %tiU wanting 
on this point. 

Accident placed in my hands, a few years ago, 
a memoir by a distinguished Prench anatomist, 
whose name 1, at this moment, cannot recollect, 
unless i| beiM. Foville. The object of the 
memoir was to prove that the practise, still it 
appears prevailing in some parts Prance, of 
swathing the head of the infant immediately on 
birth was a pernicious one, calQiila^ to give 
rise to malformation of the cranium, and coDse- 
qvently of the brain, ii^urious to the health and 
intellects of the sufferer. The kind of mal- 
formation observed by him consisted in a re- 
markable depression, extending over the vertex, 
in the region of the parietal bones, sometimes 
more than an inch and a half or two inches 
in hredSth, and obviously corresponding to the 
place over which the nurse or parent had placed 
a tight fold of the bandage. Hut it is* difficult to 
imagine such results to flow from such a cause, 
for to it M. Poville traces many coses of idiocy 
and dementia. This form of head is by no means 
uncommon; I have doscribed it in my ** Phy- 
siological lectures' ' somo years ago ; I have met 
with it frequently during life, but never could 
observe the idiotic state of the person as its 
accompaniment. This distinguished anatomist 
and observer must. I think, be mistaken in his 
views respecting this form of the liead. It is the 
theory of Hippocrates, with some additions. No 
deviations in form, even when they can be pro- 
duced, can ever become congenital or hereditary. 
Let the Chinese foot bear witness to this /Act. 
For thousands of years has this non-progessivc 
race been endeavouring to destroy the form of 
the foot in Chinese women, without any success 
further than the mutilation of the inaividual: 
nor has the set of marriage permanently altered 
the form of woman. Expellat natiiram furea^ 
tamen utfus recurrat, is the pithy and true saying 
of Horace, vended ikom all antiquity. 

The fragments existing respecting the physical 
structures are few, and in many cases not to 
bo depended on. Those which have been ob- 
served are in most instances reUncible to the 
laws of imperfect dcvelo)>ment, as pardy under- 
Btoodby Harvey and the anatomists of his day, 
but best explained by the continental anatomists 
*-BojanuB, Oken, Spix, and others. Tlius, the 
fold of integument we observe in many persons, 
and particularly in the young, towards the inner 
angle of the eye, I have thought to be much 
more frequent and much larger in the Hottentot 
and Bosjeman than in the European. It has 
been also described as present universally, I 
think, by a careful observer, Mr. Edwards, 
amongst the Esquimaux, from whose interesting 
account of the race 1 make the following quo- 
tation 

** 1 may here remail^, that there is in many 
individuals a peculiarity about the eye amount- 
ing, in some instances, to deformity, which I 
have not noticed elsewhere. It consists in the 
inner comer of the eye being entirely covered by 
a duplication of the adjacent loose skin of the 
eyelids and nose. This fold is lightly stretched 
over tho edges of the eyelids, and forms as it 
were a third palpcbra qf a creecentio shape. The 
aperture is in oonseqnahce rendered somewhat 
pyriform, the inner curv|ture being very obtuse, 
and. in some individuals dlato^ted by on angle, 
formed where the fold crosses the border of the 
lower palpebra. Tliis singularity depends upon 
the variable form of the orbit during immature 
age, and is very remarkable in childhood, less 
so tov^^ds adult age,^ and then, it would seem, 
frequently dUappearingealtbgether ; forthepro< 
portion in whidn it exists among grovm-up per- 
■ 0 X 18 bears but a small comparison with that pb- 
aenred among the^ovng," 


'Die deformity here described exists probably 
in every human feetus, and its continuance in 
after life is, therefore, a mere persistence of a 
foetal or embryonic form. The fold of integu- 
ment does not correspond, however, is not the 
analogue nor homologue of a palbebra or third 
eyelid; the tiiifd eyelid exists in all animals, 
being quite rudimentary, though sensibly pre- 
sent, in man, whilst it attains its maximum of 
development in the bird. 

There are appearances in the roproducrive 
organs in some dark races indicative of a persist- 
ence of foetal forms to the adult or mature age. 

The Chinese, Mongol, Calmuck, and Tartar, 
and all or most of those tribes and races which 
cither 'inliabit the vast steppes of Asia, extend 
over the Himilayon range, or wander oy the 
shores of the icy seas nofthward from Siberia, 
from the- north of the Obi to tho furthest land 
claimed in Asia by the Muscovite; of these 
races the Mongol was once the most powerful ; 
his reign was tliat of terror and desolation for 
the rest of mankind. Twice, I think, he overran 
a groat portion of the then civilized world ; pc- 
netratca into Europe, and then retired. What 
has become of the vast races of the swarthy 
Mongol, whose tented hold resembled a noble 
city ? How were they destroyed ? Why have 
they all but ceased to be ? A few hundt^d years 
ago they onfe more threatened the liberties of 
mankind ; now, absorbed as a mere item in tha 
Muscovite's territories, they claim no separate 
distinction as a power. China, which is also 
occupied by a Mongolian raos, must one day 
follow ; the contest for its .possession will proba- 
bly lie between the Muscovite and the Australian, 
for by that name no doubt will its Anglo-Saxon 
inhabitants be soon known, when, like our sons 
and brothers in the Western World, they throw 
off our allegiance and set up for themselves. As 
a great and free and a democratic nation, as no 
doubt they will bo, they will dispute Jnimn, and 
even China itself, with the Muscovite. The fate 
of the rest of the Mongol rate is scttldfl i Sar- 
matian or Saxon the Celestial Empire, and its 
sister of Japan, must one day become. But it 
will not be English ; it will bi Australian, and 
belong to the Anglo-Saxon population of Au- 
stralia. How speedily does the Anglo-Saxon 
show his real character when relieved* 
from the pressure of the Three Estates. In I 
America ho will not allow a black man to be a 
freb man ; in Australia^, he ddCms him entirely 
below his notics; in Tasmonfo he sw^ept him, 
iEmd at once, entir^from the land of hre birth. 
No compunctious visitings about the ‘ ‘ fell swoop" 
which extinguished a race. 

A few years ago it was the fashion tb speak 
of the vast population of China^300,000,000 or 
more ; its armies, too, were described as immense ; 
its resources ample. Now mark what happened. 
A Saxon nation of about twenty-two millions 
of population, and having a disposable force of a 
few thousand men at the most — never able to 
bring into the field, unaided by allies, a force 
entitled to be called an army— quarrels with this 
said Celestial Empire of three hundred millions, 
having at its disposal, as was said, an army of 
Imir or five millions of mCn. Tho result of this 
pz^^ty ^'^^little quarrel between the smugglj^rs 
^nglish) and the inhabitants of the Celespal 
Empire is, that the former send a ^ndful of 
European troops in ships some thousand’ miles 
across the oepan. This handful of troops, which 
could not have marched twenty miles inland 
from Boulogne without destruction, meets with , 
no fffeAtual resistanoe. It seizes the second city 
of their empire^^snd was prevented taking ana 
plundering the capital Itself merely by h bribe 
of six or seven millions of money ,-^the silver we 
had paid them for tea, ^ 

In the meantime the army of five millions never 
appeared; with the greatest diffioulty (as was 
evident, seeing that their very capital city and 
political existence was threatened) they never 
mustered more than thifty-five thousand men;' 
this wu their largest army, and it was eaaily dee 
feated by hidf th^ numb^ purely 


for geographical and other writera to leSve off 
the extravagancies they have been in the habit 
of publishing in regard to China and Japan. In 
a sheet lust published here in London, called 
The World as it is in 1848," the authors have 
reaucodr the three hundred millions to one 
hundred and nine^-cight millions. How able 
statisticians are ! They will undertake to prove 
you almost anything. But it may be well to 
reduce their population of China by another odd 
l^dred miliions or so ; for assuredly either the 
central provinces' of China are deserts or the 
central Government is without strength. It is 
impossible to come to -any other condusion but 
one of these. That the moat ancient nation on 
the earth ; the most populous ; with a population 
exceeding that of Europe ; reported tp ha^ been 
highly civilized for nearly three thousand years ; 
productive, rich, •should yet not be able to>muster 
forty thousand men to defend its capital from tho 
invasion of a few thousand ** barbarians," as they 
are pleased to term us, is altogether incredible, 
excepting on the suppositions 1 have made. But 
now, having mentioned tlie term civilization as 
applied to China, let us consider what it may 
amount to amongsr a jdongol race. 

I.nng prior to the Christian era the race in- 
habiting China, Nepaul, and many adjoining 
territones, were acquainted with the nfogiiot, the 
art of printing, the making of gunpowder, and 
with most useful domestic and mechanical arts, 
yet they never could turn any of these invontions 
to any great pccount. On the contrary, they re- 
mained s^ionary, whilst the Greek and the 
Komipi, illlowing the Coptic, and next the 
modem European, successively arose, culminated, 
and, with the exceptiofi of the last, terminated. 
In the meantime China appears to have been 
completely stationary ; she neither invented nor 
discovered ; their arts iriust have belonged td some 
other race, from whom she borrowed without 
rightly comprehending them. Ilicir religion is 
a puzzle ; their morals of the lowtist ; of science 
they can have none, nor is it clear that they com- 
prehend the meaning of the term. A love fur 
science implies a Jove of truth : now truth they 
despise and abhor. I do not believe there is an 
individual Chinaman who could be made to com- 
prfjiend a single fact in physical geography. So 
profouhd was their ignorance, their want of fore- 
sight and 0 f common sense, that they could not 
■end a single person to Europe so as to give any 
information about the armamdnt which ulti- 
mately overthrew and plundered them. An Eng- 
lish or PreneflL engineer possesses more practical 
knowledge than the united aavana of their empire. 
Humboldt, the illustrious Humboldt, praises 
them, and thinks highly of them. Whilst wo 
in Euroiw, ho remarks, for so many centuries 
during tne dark ages wore outraging every prin- 
oiplt of humanity and conAnon sense, by avto- 
and by the torturing and slaying of 
human beings as witches and dealers in evil arts, 
the Chinese, he remarks, were recording eclipses. 
These are facts, no doubt ; they do not say much 
for the Saxons and Celts of former times ; the 
savage nature of the elementary men of Northern 
Europe had not been tamed down; even yet, 
brutalKy, ferocity, frivolity, and a base and 
dreadful fanaticism are^ occasionally but too apt 
to surge up from time to time, in these so-called 
European countries, telling us of the presence of 
those elementary hands and minds which still 
abound in all races ; but* the recording eclipses 
Us, after all, no great effort of the mind. 

Schlogel thinks them highly civilized,* and 
instances their canals, bridges, &c. ; but this is 
a great error^the beaver, the bee, and the wasp 
and anS would, la this case, be civilised; the 
hillock of the Amcan termites is a mpxe remark- 
able labour comparatively than the pyramids to 
man; man buil<^, outs canals, makes roads, 
instinctiTely, exactly lilur an animal ; these are 
no proofi^ of intellect or pure reason ; each rSoo 
builds after its ovm kind ; the Saxon is not 
posed to build; the anefoni Copts, tPhosniciiilbs, 
and Greeks were, on the other find, reiiaarkdbly 
so, ahd builders jMir 
llert iwohfud^ srt is iMi 
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ligenoe. The Homans had no geniun whatever, 
and yet they were remarkable as builders and 
for their excellence in the mechanical artsi 
Historians admit that the Chinese records fur- 
nish few materials for history. It is jidmitted 
on all hands that the^ are devoid of all ^rinctple, 
and essentially a nation of liars. How then can 
they progress ? Without a military or naval force, 
they resprted to tricks more worthy of children 
than of grown men, in hopes of arresting the pro- 
gress of the British armament. They set up an 
nron pipe on the deck of their vessels, kindllhg 
a lire inside the tube, in hopes that the smoke 
which showed itself at fhe top would terrify the 
barbarians ! They mistook the big drum of the 
18th Irish Foot^for an unknown and dangerous 
implAnent.of war, and kept firing at it during 
the greater part of the action; they in coiise- 
quenep killed nobody. Such ^re the Chinese. 

I have, in this brief sketch, scarcely alluded to 
the Australian and Tasmanian ; to the cannibal 
inhabitants of some portions of Oceania, if they 
T^ly be cannibals (which I greatly doubt); to 
the Malay race ; to the numerous dark tribes of 
Hindostan; to the Arabs, many of whom are 
very dark in their colour ; to the natives of Ma- 
dagascar ; of Borneo, Suthatra, and the Eastern 
Isles. The reason is simple. Scarcely anything 
positive is known of them. The Tasmanians and 
Australians have never been carefully described. 
One thing seems to me certain, that in all the 
dark races the bones composing the upper jaw 
are much larger than in any fair race, with the 
exception, perhaps, of, the Jew. • 

The reproductive organs in the Tasmanian 
are said to be quite peculiar in man and T^oman ; 
and it has been furthenToported of them that the 
Australian woman ceases to bo productive after 
intermarriage with one of the fair races. These 
would be curious facts if proved. 

But the European has, in my opinion, erred in 
despising the Negro, who seems to me of a race 
of occ^ionaUy great energy. Amongst* them 
we find the athlota as finely marked to the 
waist as the Famese Hercules. Such were 
the head and bust of the prize-fighter MoU- 
neux, of matchless strength, could he have 
properly trained himself for the fight. Below 
the waist the limbs fell off, they do in 
most Negroes. lie was reported to b'xta Obngo 
black. Other races on that coast show mucl\ 
intelligence and energy in commercial transac- 
tions. Most dark races are without any ear 
for music, yet the Ne^ro spemn. to have some 
sensibilities on this point. Heais cerlhinly at 
least equal to the Dutchman, and perhaps to the 
very best of the Saxon race. But the grand 
qualities which distinguish man from the animal 
—the generalizing powers of pure reason — the 
love ot perfectibility — the desire tof know tlie 
unknown— and, last and greatest, the ability to 
observe new phenomena and new relations; 
these mental faculties are deficient, or seem to bo 
BO, in all d/irk races. But, if if be so, how can 
they become civilized What hopes for their 
progress ? Like all other races, they have a ro- 
ligion of their own : it is Fetichism. 

Were they, the dark races of men, the original 
inhabitants of the globe } Were «thciy the 
races which preoedqd ours, filling up the 
link in that vast chain of life extending from 
the period when first the materials of the globe 
were called into form to the present day } Alid, 
have these races seen their day — ^passed through 
their determined course and period, hastening. | 
on towards that final exit when th^r remains 
must rank only os the remains of beings that 
were* like the mammals and birds of the past 
world, which now are no longer to be found ? J 
Or wiU their stock be replenished by the fair 
TMvii ttf Barton Bmith sjm others supposed— 
the Ss&iln being in process c^tx^ converted into 
the Indian ; th» Anglo-Saxon into the Hin- 
doo 1 the last descendants of the European, now 
flooki^ to Australia, into the wfetched, jet- 
blacit Australian? Theee theories 

we nnrdisctisa hereafter; in the meantime 14t 
us bi!M% Oonsite SA. important quMtionr^^^ 
bsoofOoiQ nooUi^utliM zim 


tropical countries as to resist the pestilential 
climate of such regions ? Can they become equal 
to labour ; to till the earth ; to act as soldiers ; 
as aborigines, in fact ? This important question 
will form the subject of our next lecture. 


ORIOINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 

THE PHYSIOGNOMY OF DISEASES OR 
SEMEIOTICS IN THEIR ASSIMILATIVE 
CHARACTERS. 

By QEOKOE COKFE (Author of “A ropuUr Trontlae on 
the Kidney," &c.}, of the Middlesex ilospilal. 

(Continued from p. 23G.) 

In«treating of tumours gipicrally, it may be 
affirmed that those of the thorax are much less 
difficult to diagnose than ore those of tho abdo- 
men; wc can oall in the aid of auscultation in 
the former class, whilst this helpmate affords but 
a trifling assistance in the latter ; and even in 
ancurismal tumours of the chest, the collateral 
evidences afforded by the sense of hearing, are, 
oftentimes, so full of information that the 
diagnosis of the disease is rendered easy, whilst 
such a change in the arterial circulation of the 
abdomen may lie undetected for months, nay, 
for years, in consequence of tho little derange- 
ment it produces to the neighbouring organs ; 
and the loose viscera surrounding it may, for a 
ti.ne, wholly exclude it from notice. 

I well remember the case of a patient in the 
surgeon's words who was under treatment for 
an indolent ulcer on the leg, but who was much 
troubled with diarrhoea, tenderness in the ciccal 
region, a red, glazed tongue, and all other evi- 
dences of a dysenteric affection of the lower 
bowels, Tlie right hypogastrium became swollen, 
hard, though less painful, but the dysenteric 
symptoms increased, uncontrolled by tho various 
ostnngents and anodyne enemata which were 
exhibited. The man gradually sunk from ex- 
haustion. At the post-mortem examination we 
were not a little surprised to find that tho coecal 
tumour proved to be a large ancurismal pouch 
of the external iliac artery, which had buried 
itself behind the loose cellular texture of the 
bowel, and had burst, discharging some of its 
contents into the peritoneum of the pelvis, 
whilst a large mass of blood had escaped behind 
this serous covering, and was dispereqij^iere and 
there between it and the spinal and pelvic 
muscles. There was no pulsation in this tumour, 
nor any symptoms which could lead to the sus- 
picion of aneurism during life. 

An instance, however, of the valuable informa- 
tion derived from auscultation in a case of thoracic 
oneurismal tumour occurred amongst the out- 
patients some* time since, and in a medico legal 
point of view it was of the utmost importance ; 
tho disease, though in its early stage, was never- 
theless detectible, or at least there was the 
strongest suspicion that it existed, and tho result 
roved the correctness of that suspicion. A ro- 
ust, plethoric, but intemperate woman, aged 
twenty-eight, came to the hospital in consequence 
of a sudden attack of hemoptysis. The expec- 
torated blood was arterial, frothy, and pronise. 
She stated that her husband, in, a quarrels six 
weeks before, had given her a severe blow on the 
left breast, since which tigse she had suffered 
from^^ and an occ^ional stitch'* under the 
Icapula of the same' side. This was her fint 
attack of hmmoptysis. On placing the ear over 
the chest there was the most perfect freedom in 
the respiration, and also in the action of the 
heart, but over the middle |pf the left supra 
spinous fossa of the soapula there was heard, with 
every third or fifth io^iration, especiallf when the 
act was performed deeply, a splashing or slight 
gurgling noise. No other morbad sound could be 
detected in the thorax except this, and the fol- 
lowing diagnosis was iherefora.niade Anen- 
riamarpouoh cither In the areii or in the spinal 
and adherent portion of the thoraeio aorta," She 
was^blhd andlpzeseiibedlbrher» after requesting 
that (rim mguda atqp with ua; hiit^ihli advioo j 


was not listened to, and I therefore enjoined a 
quietude, abstinence from spirits, poricr, &c., 
and meat. I, however, felt that I was talking in 
vain: her depravity and ferocious disposition 
spoke but too plainly that she would follow the 
bent of her own vicious propensities. She ac- 
cordingly went away, and! e^^ected never to fee 
her again if the hemorrhage did not recur. Some 
two or thr^ after the above event, we 

observed a large crowd gathering one morning 
outside the hospital gates, and a female was 
hoisted on a shutter and carried into an ad- 
joining public-house. It was shortly rumoured 
that it was one of the out-patients of the Middlesex 
who had fallen 'down in a fit, afld avsummona 
came to us to request some one would go to visit 
the poor woman. I immediately repaired to the 
public-house^ and there recognised the above 
wrotchocUfemale a corpse ; bright arterial blood 
was still flowing from her mouth and nostrils, 
and it was stated by some friend that she had 
been coughing up blood during the morning, and 
was on her way to the hospital seek admission, 
when she fell down ut the spot above described. 

The coroner issued his warrant for an inquest, 
and requested me to make tho post^mrfftem ex- 
amination, which was accordingly done*in com- 
pany with my kind friend Dr. Dyer, one of tho 
officiating clinical clerks. Every organ of tho 
body was healthy, with tho exception of the 
arterial system of the thorax. Just as tho aorta 
bends over to become fixed to the spine, there 
was found an aneurism the size of a pullet’s egg, 
which had burst, and tho whole left pleura was 
filled with one dense mass of coagulated blood. 
The ragged edges of the sne were partially ad- 
herent to the left bronchus, just after its bifurca- 
tion ; and a small speck of ulceration could be 
distinctly seen on the mucous surface of this tube, 
through which, no doubt, the previous flow of 
arterial blood had taken place. It should bo 
especially noticed here, for the sake of truth and 
equity, so important in a court of law, and where 
the life or liberty of an individual is at stake, 
that the mouth of tho aorta, from it,s semilunar 
valves up to the pouch, ivas covered with athe-^ 
romatous deposits. The jurv, considering that 
this fatal disease was the result of tho blow given 
by the husband, returned a verdict of ** Man- 
slaughter " against him, and ho was forthwith 
conveyed to Newgate. When the trial came on, 
Baron Parke would not enter into the case until 
ho had first put the following questions to me : — 

*' Do you consider that tho aneurism was pro- 
duced by the blow ?" “ I am not prepared to 
swear it was, my lord.*— “ Was the disease which 
existed in the large bloodvessel a probable cause 
of the aneurism r” *‘It might certainly have 
been, and, since it is very unusual to meet with 
that character of disease in the large bloodvessels 
at so early a period of life, 1 um disposed to at- 
tribute the aneurism to that diseast in the blood- 
vessel."—** Then," said tho learned judge, ** I 
must dispose of the charge ; there ia no case 
whatever made out against thb prisoner, and ho 
m^ be forthwith discharged." 

The following cose was ono**^f unusual in- 
terest in a pathological point of view, iiiaamuch 
os it elucidates the remarkable extent to which 
a collateral circulation can be set up when the 
main trunks of the vascular system are either 
obstructed or obliterated : — 

AxsuBisif OF grHB aorta; obstruction in and ^ 

LACERATION OF THE SUPERIOR VENA CAVA; 

CEDEMA OF T^B UPPER HALF OF THE BODY. 

William Hobaiea, aged sixty-three, labourer, 
from the country, was admitted finden Dr. 
Hawkina, Feb. 19, prSionting the following sin- 
gular appearance: — Face, neck, and upper 
extremities, livid andibloatod to three times their 
natural size from oedema; oozy'unctivm puckered 
from effusion into their structure. On Handling 
the integuments of the neok, &o«, it oom- 
munioated the sensation of grasping a pig^a 
back, and cxmld not be Jtrictly called craematbiie, 
as in anasarca, but n was more elastic, and 
rea^y recoveriM ItseB when pressure was made 
qpon itt The whole eitriace of the dheet was 
praperly anasttoow » Slid w 
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a series pf large veins, which in many parts had 
effused blood into the cellular texture, giving 
rise to several dark patches of cechymosis. The 
osdema here gradually terminated, a^d the parts 
below the litis were quite free from it. The 
digastric veins were seen to form a tortuous 
(toursG from the groins to the ohest. There was 
no swelling of tlw lower extremities. Such was 
his singular appearance; and on questioning 
him he gave the following abcount^f his suffer- 
ings : — Distressing orthopnma ; dyspnoea oc- 
curring in paroxysms ; slight cough, with tough 
expectoration ; pain over the top of the sternum, 
and over a space as largo as a crownpiecc, near 
the en8i|oTm^artilage ; pulse v96, full, and 
regular ; bowels open. 

He stated that he was always a healthy man 
until about twelvemonths ago, when he felt pain 
around the left breast, of which , he took no 
notice, as it did not prevent him firoih working ; 
apd only a fortnight agO did the upper m\i' of 
the body swell, when the pain suddenly shifted 
to the present ^pot, namely, over the lower por- 
tion of the upper bqne of the sternum, and it 
had remained very acute ever since, with increase 
of cough, which liad been ** hanging upon him *’ 
for twetve months past. TTriiic scanty, thick, 
clears by heat, and acid. 

Atfseti/tofion.— -Lungs were vcsiculitr in every 
part behind, with large crepitation over the 
lower lobes. In front it was diflic ult to ascertain 
the condition of these organs from the tumultuous 
eounds of the heart. Over the prieoordial region 
these, however, were natural ; but as the ear 
paased along tho track of the aorta a sound 
was heard, at its origin, similar to the ordinary 
bellows murmur, but which gradually increased 
Sti harshness, until, at the top of the sternum, 
it more resembled the j^oiso made by running 
the finger quickly down a piece of bombaydiio or 
silk, and it was so continuous with the two 
sounds of the heart that it was impossible to 
decide which action it accompanied. At tho 
^igastrium the bellows murmur was again dis- 
tinotly heard. The following diagnosis was, 
therefore, entered in the case-book : — '‘Aneurism 
of the arch of tho aorta, with great disease of its 
inner lining, and partial obstruction of the su- 
perior vena cavn from pressure ; no pulmonary 
or abdominal disease ; no valvular disease of the 
heart." 

Feb. 20. lie is much in the same stette, 
perhaps rather better since two applications of 
leeches to the epigastrium, and a further re- 
duction in the circulation jlirough the means of 
our compound digitalis i^ill, with squills and 
antimony. 

27. Great distress in breathing; eyes more 
awoUen; conjunctiva very red and puckered; 
akin beneath the eyes raw from the cunsiant 
4ow of tears. . C. C. ad 5viij. regioni cordis. 

28. The cupper ()pened some of the large veins 

over the chest, and obtained upwards of twenty 
ounces in two minutes, with great relief to the 
patient ; some difficulty arose, however, in ar- 
resting this profuse venous hemorrhage ; but it 
was ultimately suppressed by means of a satu- 
rated solution of alum. He soon afterwards bo- 
oame very delirious and unmanageable (though 
he had wandered every night since his admis- 
sion), declaring that Ixe was locked up in a hor- 
rible den with thieves, murderers, &c. : the 
effect, in some measure^ I presume, of the circu- 
lation of ’Venous mingled with arterial blood; 
his orthopnoea oecame very distressing, and his 
^pearance more extraordinary than before, the 
moe presenting a hue not m^ilke the colour of a 
toad'a back, when he (^iddonly expired, after a 
period of great excitemeut, at tenp.m. on the 2nd 
of March. ^ . 

PofUmorUm JSanminattQH Thirty^tiix Hours after 
Dsatk,--^Chest : The venous tutgescence had 
subsided in some measure. Both pleurm were 
filled with fLuid resembling dirty barley- water, 
which oozed out as soon as the lower ribs were 
cut tbiough : on raisin^he sternum and cutting 
from it the anterior medif^tiffum, a large cavity 
was opened full of fluid blood. The inner sur- 
£ ^ of the sternum was in^* 


dented to the size of half a walnut, by interstitial 
absorption. The cavity, which proved to be the 
aorta, was so extensive tliat it occupied the whole 
front of the thorax, covered by the pericardium, 
which membrane was loaded with fat, hanging 
about like the apj)endiccs epiploica*, and thus 
the lungs were wholly removed from sight. 
Similar lobules ^ of fat hung from the costal 
pleurtc in isolated masses. The heart was not 
manifestly enlarged; the right auricle was 
normal ; the coronary vein admitted the point of 
the index finger; the tricuspid valve and its 
ventricle were healthy. About one inch above 
the auricle the vena cava superior was con- 
tracted to so small , a space that rit did not 
admit a common probe; on slitting it, there was 
found a citrine- coloured substance forming a 
coa^ulum, which was hall' an inch in extqpt, and 
on Its upper porf, where tliis coagulum termi- 
nated, the vessel again tecamc pervious, and 
here there was a distinct line where tlie adhesion 
was final. Directly above tliispoint the coats of 
the vena cava were white, as if deposits of cal- 
CQj-eous matter were upon them, but which 
proved to be the thin wall of the aneurism be- 
neath, and there was in this spot a rent of the 
vein, which easily admitted a probe directly into 
the aorta. Continuing to trace the vena cava 
upwards, it was now founc^to be greatly dilated, 
with the vena azygos opening into it on one side, 
and two inches higher up were two other venous 
openings, fl'he inferior and smaller one passed 
a quarter of an inch outwards, and then suddenly 
descended, and wound over the pericardium in 
the same direction as the phrenic nerve, and was 
lost abruptly in the fat, having no branches to it, 
yet this vessel was partly filled with liquid blood. 
'Hic superior passed to tho left in the course of 
the subclavian vein, and, after reaching an inch 
in extent, it suddenly dilated, and terminated in 
a cul de sac, with some coagula in it ; about n 
quarter of an inch from its entrance into the vena 
cava there was a similar rent, as I have before de- 
scribed in the latter vessel, which would admit 
a common pea, and this rent led immediately 
into the aorta also. The inferior vena was per- 
fect and healthy. 

The left ventricle was healthy, as were its 
valves ; from the root of the aorta to the giving 
off of the left subclavian there were eight inches, 
when it suddenly dilated to such an extent that 
its right wall was in a line with the root of the 
right lung, and its left wall in a line with the 
tubcrcluiB of the ribs of the aamc side. About 
an inch from the origin of the aorta the vessel 
had given way, and a coagulum as largo as half 
a hen’s egg was found, laminated, tough, and 
filling up the space, where its pressure had 
caused the indentation on the sternum already 
described. 

The descending aorta, both thoracic and abdo- 
minal, was greatly dilated, and covered with 
numerous atheromatous and calcareous points. 
Its inner membrane was inteuscly red. 

(To be coiitlaued). 


AN ACCOUNT OF A CASE, OF SPAS- 
MODIC CHOLERA SUCCESSFULLY 
TREATED BY THE USE OF THE 
SPIIHT-VAPOUR-BATH, AND STIMU- 
LATING CATAPLASMS TO THE SITNE, 
WITH REMARKS. 


By r. 


A. BTJI.LEV. Lsq.. F.B.G.S.. Surgeon, to 
Koyal Berkshire HoiplUl, Beading. 


the 


On the evening of the 10th of July, 1832, at 
the period of the last visitation of what was sup- 
posed to be the epidemic bholera to this country, 


his loins. When he had walked about a mile 
and a half from tlie town, ho, without any pre- 
vious warning, suddenly felt a sensation of nausea 
come over him, with an irresistible desire to 
evacuate the bowels. Tlie naufea was almost 
in^edmtely followed by frequent vomiting, and 
the in&nation to diarrhoea by violent and ex- 
cessive purging. He had continued in this state 
for some time, still, however, walking along, 
stopping only occasionally to answer ct^s 
of nature, until at last, through tho sheer do- 
hUity thus induced, lie was unable to proceed 
farther, and sat, or rather, fell down on the path- 
way by the side of the road, where ho was 
ifound. 

To these symptoms almost immediately suc- 
ceeded a deadly coldness of lus whole# ^ame, 
with painful spasms of his limbs \ ' a tinnitus 
aurium, wliich he compared to swoUaws flutter- 
ing in a chimne/; followed by total deafjftess and 
an entire loss of vision, which he said had been 

£ receded by a thick mist before his eyes. 

luring the whole progress of these symptoou he 
states that his perception was good, exoept^ust 
at the moment he was falling, when he expe- 
rienced a slight giddiness and confusion of his 
ideas. 

In this state, after remaining several hours 
unassisted, he was observed by a benevolent 
gentleman passing, who had him conveyed to 
his home in the town. 

He had then all the appearance of a person 
labouring under tho epidemic cholera which was 
at tho time prevalent in different pans of the 
kingdom ; his face had that particular shrunken 
look '-which has been described as the facies 
Hippocratica ; his eyeluls were half closed, and 
the surface of the eyes had a peculiar pearly and 
somewhat suffused appearance; his voice was 
hardly audible, tlie pulse scarcely perceptible in 
either wrist, and he complained of a severe pain 
and great oppression at the pit of tho stomuch, 
and, tenderness on the surface of ^lie belly, with 
excessive nausea; his legs and feet, "and the 
surface of the skin generally, were of an icy 
coldness ; and he suffered from occasional painful 
spasms in the lov^cr extremities, the contracted 
and hardened muscles of which were plainly 
ob6er\uble while the cramp continued. A glass 
of otropg brandy and water which was given 
him almost immediately returned, and pre- 
vious to sending him sny medicines I had nim 
nut into a warm bed in the blankets, and directed 
not brmks covered with flannel to be applied to 
the so£es of feet; this, however, produced 
no perceptible effect in the circulation, or relief 
to me spasms. 

It pow occurred to me that tho spirit-vapour 
or hot-air baih might bo of service m restoring 
a more rt^ular distribution of the blood to the 
surface and extremities, and,jt was consequently 
upintormittingly employed for about two hours. 
The effect upon the circulation in the fSeet and 
logs was very remarkable : from having been ex- 
tremely cold, os d(jBcribed, they gfadually be- 
came w'armcr and covered witli a natural perspi- 
ration ; I had at the same time ordered a pouldM# 
composed of one part of mustard powder wd 
two of linseed -meal, smeared with thefbUowuig 
Btim*&lating liniment : — 

I^. 1 iiument. ammdnise fort., f^ss. ; olei 
torebinthinse, tiuct. lyttse, be ap- 

plied along the whole course of roine, with 
bladders of hot water over region of the heart. 

, {1. Ammonite carb.« gr. X. ; sodse eajb«» 
XV.; olei caryophilL (oil of clove8}» 
aquse oiifliam., lumst. To ps twm 

every hour. ^ 

Under this ooipbined treatment, which 


1 was requested to attend John Humberston, * continued until he was unable further to bear 


aged thirty-seven, a man of temperate habits 
and previously of good general health, who, I 
understood, had left hU home about one o’clock 
of the same day, with th^ intention of walking 
to Pangbourne, a village near Reading, for the 
purpose of purchasing some wool. He was then 
apparently quite well, with the exception that 
just prior to his starting on his journey he had 


the pain of the spinal cataplasms, hk 
dually became more distinct, 87 ; the neuim 
heat and appearando of thp skin had become 
a great measure restored ; and he ednmlained 
nothing beyond a feeling of heat and UkUnem 
firom me continued use of dm sir-MStll* pfiA 
constant thirst and lotting Ibr mild beer^ TM 
spasms of the extreonities fM waU as the 


complained to his wife of a slight imeasinesa dwdlnf the action of the Yi^nf-homir^ 
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pirently subsided ; the diarrhoDa was also lest 
uraent* 

• Twelye o'clock same night. He complained 
of no particular pain, but said iTe felt extremely 
^eble ; now and then he would sink intp a short 
doze of about ten minutes at a tini? durinc 
which his eyes, which were only partially covered 
hy the Uds, appeared to havo the same glassy 
appearance as in the commencement of the 
seizure. Has only had some partial and sligh 
returns of the spasms, cliiedy.iu the calf of th( 
Tight leg. 

At two o'clock the natural freedom of the cir 
oulation appeared to hai^c been almost restored, 
his pulse had fallen to 87, and was somewhaf 
fullerifr In the dourse of a longer sleep than ht 
had previflusly enjoyed he was seized with a 
more severe spasm of the legs, than ho had ye^ 
suffered, for which I immediately applied to th( 
solos of his feet a poultice of the same nature as 
had been used to the spine, with the most bene- 
fioml effect in relieving it. 

Wednesday — next day — nine o'clock. Has 
passed a comfortable night without recurrence 
of the spasm, or observable coldness in the ex- 
tremities ; complains of « feeling of debility, 
but is in no pain, only describes his head as 
feeling rather lull ; has passed a motion during 
the night resembling thin gruel, tinged in its 
passage through the intestine, but without bile ; 
pulse 74, and lull. 

fjf. Hydrarg. cum crotdpulv. rhroi, aa. gr. iv. 
Ft. pulv. 6td quaq. horA sumend.* Mist, effer- 
yescens bis in die. * 

Thursday, 12. Has had several hilious'stools 
since yesterday ; still {pels weak, but is in no 
pain. Saline mixture, with carbonate of am- 
monia twice a day. To conlinue the powders. 

Friday, 13. Bowels rather relaxed, with slipht 
pain in the abdomen. Fotus papaveris abdomini. 

ft;. Pulv. Doveri, gr. iv. ; hydr. cum creta, 
gf- uj- puly. crettp comp., gr. viij. Mi ft. 
pulv. bis in die sumend. 

Saturday, 14. Hus sat up a considerable time 
to-day ; the bowels have become composed, and 
the pain in the abdomen has ceased; he still, 
however, feels rather weak. 

From this period there is no further entrv in 
my note-book ; but I recollect that his, conva- 
lescence (which was unaccompanied |,>y any par- 
ticular reactive fever) was extremely rapid, for 
in the course ( f a few days from this date he 
had almost recovered his natural^ strengjih, and 
was able to resume his usual occu]^tion.t 

HUM AUKS. 

I had had so few opportunitiee. of investigating 
the phenomena and symptoms of the spasuiodic 
oholera at the time X witnessed this case, that 1 
oould scarcely, from my own observation, decide 
upon the exact na^ire of the seizure ; but, from 
the similarity of many of the symptoms to those 
which I have since seen detailed in various me- 
dical periodicals describing the dinoase, 1 have 
aow little doubt of its analogy to this formidable 
eomplaint, and that it was, in fact, a well-marked 
although not very severe instance of the disease. 

The extreme coldness of the extremities, and 
the almost unappreciable pulse at thf\ wyist, 
together with the coincident freedom of the 
cerebral functions, would lead one to believe 
that, if any part of the nervous system was more 
particularly affected than another, it would be 
that portion of it constituting the spinal and 
visceral ganglionic system ; for, while the organic 
and, circulating functions depending i^on the 
integrity o£ thu latter system were from the first 
universally interrupted and impaired, those of 
the brain remained almost entirely unaltered, or, 
at least, until this organ began to suffer from the 
ciroulationfbf badly aereated blood in its vessels, 
the result of the continuance of the disease ; and 
^t this particular portion of the nervous s^^tom 
is in many instances thS seat of the disordered 
action is substantiated by the disseofions that 
have at vaxAus tiim bean made of the disease. 
Thus Dr, Br owa>(a) a n eminent authority on 

jto) ** Cyciopsi^dia of Pifaetioal Medioine,'' 

I, p. ‘ 


this Bulriect, remarks : ** In one case only in Indii 
was the state of the spinal marrow examined 
and in that strong indications of inflammatior 
were detected in its slicath : the case, liow'ovcr. 
was in some degree a mixed one. But Dr. Kei 
found, at Moscow, the bloodvessels of the vorte 
bral column and spinal cord kJaded with blood 
which was sometimeH effused 4)etweeii its araeh 
noid and dura mater ; partial softening of th( 
spinal cord was sometimes met Vith, and marki 
of iufiammatory congestion in the large nerves 
were detected. The dissections performed in 
Sunderland have generally furnished results 
corresponding with those obtained elsewhere.’' 

I believe such was the pathological con 
dition in the foregoing case, that, tlirough tin 
ageiny of some overpowering morbific iiilluenci 
acting immediately o^ tht; bhfod itself, or on th( 
ganglionic nervous systtmi wliich regulates ;m( 
controls its cir^lation through the body, thi 
blood was rcncMcd unable to flow with its ac 
cuBtoined freedom through the extremities, and 
was consequently thrown back upon the hear 
and larger vessels, thus impeding their action 
at the same time oppressing, by the congestior 
thus occasioned, the ganglionic centres as wel 
as the spine; itself, and roots of its emergen 
nerves. I, thercforejpiat once and without hesita 
tion vigorously and continuously employed suol 
means as appeared best calculated to stirnulnto 
the spinal nerves, and through then, the ganglia 
with wliieh they are in connection ; wliich the 
stimulating poultices to the spine, coinbiried witl; 
the internal remedies, doubtless assisted to do. 

The external applications, with the exeeption 
of the spinal cataplasm, were only such as have 
been used in hundreds of similar instances, and 
would probably be equally efiicneious in other 
cases, if early and persevcringly employed, before 
the blood had become so changed from its natu- 
rally healthy condition by imperfect aeration, 
and the loss of its saline constituents tliiough 
the serous purging, us to be incompatible viith 
the continuance of organic life; and iii this latter 
resjiect IIk* efiect of the treatment of cholera 
would besomewluit analogous to that of some esses 
of suspended animation from drowning, wliere 
the best- directed efforts, if not sufliciently early 
applied, will generally fail to restore the ciicu- 
latiori to the surface, and thus relieve the in- 
ternal organs of the congested and stagnant 
blood wliich hinders and ultimately destioys 
their action. 

What would he the effect of electro- galvanism 
in cholera I have had no personal opportunity 
of observing ; but as it is quite certain tliat (when 
properly acfniinistered) it has the effect of ac- 
^q^erutin^ tho flow of blood through parts ex- 
posed to Its influence, elevating their temperature 
and lelieving Spasm, it may, perhaps, be found 
of service in some cases ; and from whut 1 liavc 
seen of its operation in these particular respects, 
should a similar ease come under my observation, 

I should have no hesitation, after other more 
ordinary means had failed or flagged, in giving 
this remedy a trial. 

How far ako the saline treatment, formerly 

a osed by Dr. Stevens for the treatment of 
us fever, might be made available in the 
collapse of cholera it is impossible to say ; bu^ 1 
believe that saline remedies of difierent kinds 
have been used with advantage, by acting che- 
niicallv on the highly carbopized blood, con- 
voyinglnto it the ox^en which certain saline 
compounds abundantly contain, and thus re- 
storing to the languidly circulating streams a 
more natural power of stimulating the heart and 
vessela to a healthy reaction. 

Butf whatever may bo the means best to be 
employed, it is obvious that in severe cases they 
should bo unceasingly persevered in to the last, 
more especially the motions and external ap- 
pliances, and never relinquished till life ma)r be 
said to be extinct, with the ordinary caution in 
more favourable inatanees of Apportioning as 
pearly as poMible the Ineans to the end, the 
amount of 'Stimulation* to the extent end eon- 
^uanoe of the ooUapse t as by this xnosns ire 
^wy avoid oti at leapt, mitigetP the dangers of 


an excessiye subsequent reaction, which in some 
cases is as much to be dreaded as the collapse 
which prtibedes it. • 

OBSKUVATIONS IN THE HOSPITALS (W 
I’AHIS AFTER THE REVOLUTION OF 
JUNE. 

By CUABLEB KIDD. M.D., M.C.8., Limerick. 

(Continued from p. 269.) 

The number of wounded in the hospitals after 
tho late insurrection exceeded for in amount that 
of all the other revolutions in Paris put together ; 
tho variety in th6 character of tlfb wciunds also 
was equally rciiiarkuble. In tho horrid days of 
September of the lirst rcvoluthm ten thousand 
unhappy bfungs, prisoners, wore coolly butchered, 
their bodi 4>8 flung into the ditches at Clamart or 
the catacombs of tlic Barriere St. Jacques. The 
wretched Swiss guards of the uufortunfito 
Louis XVI. were slauglitercfl in tho same way, 
their bodies burnt, and the dusi^swept into the 
Heine ; all varieties of horrid atrocities, in fact, 
that one can well imagine were committed. In 
the lato'conllict the 'whole affair had 


ni^ro 


tho 


character of a pitched battle, tlie field of engage- 
ment the iieautiful streets of this once beautiful 
city. 

The fighting, as every one is aware, was kept 
up for four continuous days; many of the hospi- 
tals even, as a matter of safety, being obligi^d to 
put themselves in a state of defence. Oiu- liiilo 
hospital in particular, which I visited, in the 
centre of the horrid distrii ts of the Faubourg 
St. Antoine’ the St. Giles’s of Paris — remained 
all the hitter part of the fight in a complete ^tute 
of siege ; the windows harriended ; the surgeons, 
pupils, every one with nrms in their hands. Even 
the quiet, sleepy walls of the Hotel Dieu bristled 
with arms, having become at one time the very 
focus of the engagement. Under such circum- 
stances it is easy to ermeeivo tho state of neglect 
in which the wounded must have remained, and 
tlie impossibility of attending to those falling 
cvcrywliert'. I'ho mortality has been frightful , 
in all the hospitals, but this single occurrence, to 
my mind, would explain a great deal ot it. 

Situated in the very centre of the field of 
battle, the Hotel Dieu became at one period a 
chief point of attack ; it was fortunate even the 
hospitals about the lorlifications and the vicinity 
of the barriers were reserved fur the wounded. 

As early as the second day of the battle, 
indeed, all eyes seemed turned towiirds tho 
rather frowsy neighbourhood of Notre Dame 
adjoining the Hotel Dieu. On the 2.5111 tlie 
engagement all about this hospital ivas quite 
terrifying, and many a stout heart quailed within 
its walls ; barricades were everywhere, and such 
a thing as passing along outside wa>4 out of the 
question ; the bodies of the woiuided in the last 
agonies were left at the doors. Even the churches 
were filled with the dead and dying. Those 
familiar with the city of Paris will at once see 
how ingeniously arranged the whole affair was 
from beginning to end. Spreading on om; side 
of the Seine, ns far as the Faubourg Poissoniere, 
including the troublous districts of St. Martin, 
tho Faubourg duTemple, and that of St. Antoine ; 
on the other, it spread all along here about tho 
Udtel Dieu, the Faubourg St. Slarcel, and St. 
Jacques. The nature of the streets, and their 
position on both aides of the river, w'ith the 
quays and boulevards, where tho insurgents 
intended to fall back, were calculated to a 
nicety. The Hdtel de Villo, where df course 
they would estsiblish tMlir little Utopia, kept 
easily accessible from all points; two attacks, 
to bo oomnsenced at tlieae different places, were 
ifitonded ‘ to harass the Government. Theii 
only effect^ howeVer,.wa8 to fill to overflowing, 
after some days, the already suffboating wards of 
tho hospitals, especially the H6tol Dieu, so near 
the centre of the flight, g Consultation or con- 
sideration was out qf the question, sawca qui 
pen/" seemed tho reigmg idea. Amputations 
were done upon the instant. Hanv of the 
|/atimits IrATe armed and at the windows. At 
the baok of this hospital, in the^ hurly-biirly, 
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the seppers and miners came and blew up one of 
the houses. The hospital itself, no y>ne knew 
when its turn might come ; at tlie taking of one 
of the bridges, under its very walls, four hundred 
men fell ; consternation was in every one's face. 
Bedeau and Bamesme, acting together, kept u] 
a fearful fire on the insurgents ; nc^one, indeed, 
but an actual eyewitness can conceive the havoc 
committed everywhere : all tlie chief avenues were 
closed up; the National Guards fought with 
perfect fury ; at one fearful spot, near the College 
Henri IV., amidst a hurricane of balls, Bamesme 
fell. Brt;a, a*little after, took the command, the 
guards in ^e interval fighting as if by instinct ; 
the dead and dying were lying everywhere, call- 
ing for surgical relief. The medical men, though 
terrified, never quitted their posts.* The thunder 
of the cannon shook the old walls of li^tre 
Bkme; the rush of the balls tore the very air ; 
the showers of grape told with "deadly cfiect. 
The night at lAgth closing in, some little inter- 
mission occurred; the cries and groans of the 
wounded, however, went to one's soul. Now 
came ^oad crowds of distracted peopK;, chiefly 
women; one looked for a husband, another a 
son, another a friend; the hospital was com- 
pletely besieged; the dying shot through the 
chest end head spoke a last word ; hundreds of 
wretched creatures, torn in every conceivable 
way, with mangled corpses, were all mixed up 
in the vicinity of the hospital. The horrid affair 
was yet, however, not ended : through the night 
Jjamoricidre disposed his troops so as to attack 
at early dawn the left flank of the enemy in the 
Rue Faubourg St. Antoine. The heavy mono- 
tonous tread of the artillery, the gallop of the 
commissariat waggons, disturbed the unearthly 
quiet of the night. The few people orParis that 
went to bed started in their sleep as the noise 
thundered along under their windpws, the report 
of the day before being that all was ended. The 
unfortunate nurses and pupils never went to bed 
at all, tending the sick ana wounded. 

The cannon ushered in the dawn, Laraorioi^ro 
being busily at work demolishing the barricades 
at the entry to this celebrated spot near the 
canal. On approaching it the tocsin, calling out 
the ouvriers to fight, mixed with the horrible din. 
In the little hospited here every one had to get 
arms; the entire of the faubourg was in tlie 
hands of these desperate people ; the whole 
world seemed on foot ; the general commanding, 
as a matter of mercy, lefr them until ten ocIock 
to decide whether they snould surrender or not, 
a complete pitched battle being inevitable in 
case of refusal. Those horrid moments, how 
they flew away I The suspense was perfectly 
sickening ; people looked at each other as before 
the shock of an earthquake. At ten a young 
Garde Mobile advanced to the barrier where the 
insurgents had set up their head-r^uarters. They 
would enter into no terms ; the firing commenced 
with reckless intensity on both sides ; the worst 
passions of the human soul, hell itself, seemed 
at once broke loose; the dying were dragged 
from among the dead ; the wounded were lying 
everywhere in the most pitiable condition. 

A pause ensues ! A flag of truce is seen ap- 

S hing from the side of the enemy, their con- 
LS of surrender being that they are not to be 
made prisoners. This, however, is refused ; the 
battle begins with renewed intensity; the in- 
surgents, however, have evidently the worst of 
it, Sud^nly the barricade is deserted,— it is all 
over ; ouwisrs ^ in all directions. The 
young fellows of thoOairfie Mobile charge with J 
a shout. One of them, a desperate young brav^, 
tears down the finjg of llw insurgents, the balls 
from all sides whinsing about his ears. A way 
is opened for the artillery ; fit^ pieces enter the 
faubourg. A ahower of millets from the windows 
renders them nearly useless. The fight con- 
tinues again with undated horrors. Crowds of 
wretched beings are taken prisoners, many hor- 
ribly wounded ; many^wim the gurgle of death 
in their throat|| jcqfihipiin vain for mercy. 

Sixty-five levelled in succes- 

sion, all about thIbFwallty. Two houses were 
completely buxxMid^|ia and demolished ; many 


of my notes have been taken from among its still 
bummg walls ; indeed, such utter, fearful deso- 
lation I never witnessed. The furniture of ihese 
miserable dwellings, wdth chalk-marks to denote 
their owners, flung about the pavements ; women, 
children, animals, clustering for shelter in its 
crevices; pictures, mirrors, bedsteads, tables, 
bits of bijouterie, one undistinguishable heap. 
Several houses Wore completely battered by, the 
cannon-balls, — the windows, doors, shutters, 
broken in pieces ; their owners, many of 
them, in the hospitals, many dead, many sick 
among the ruins. 

It is necessary, perhaps, thus to recapitulate 
a few of these dreadful scenes, in order that we 
may understand the subsequent results this 
unprecedented battle, to descend then to par- 
ticulars. And, first, of fno appearance of the 
wounds. ^ 

Among the many subjects oPdiscussion after 
the late events there is not, perhaps, any which 
has given rise to so much dinercnce of opinion as 
that of tho relative size of the wound of exit and 
entry. It has long since passed into a kind of 
axiom, I need scarcely say, that the opening of 
the latter is smaller than that of the former ; 
indeed, this opinion ' is wpry general in this 
country. The late results m the Paris hospitals, 
however, do not confirm such an impression. 

It wouldaappear as if our military and civil 
surgeons, though agreeing in many things, were 
quite at issue on this point. My own observa- 
tions among the wounded would lead me to the 
belief that we cannot rely on it as that unerring 
test wo are in the habit of considering it, and 
M. Roux, I find, has since stated that he has 
seen one kind of wound quite as often as tho 
other. Whether there may be anything parti- 
cular in barricade firing to explain the matter is 
a question, perhaps, not unworthy of coiisidora- 
tion, and one which may come yet to be dis- 
cussed; perhaps the time at wni,ch a wound 
occurs has something to do in the thing. It is 
necessary to examine wounds a short time after 
they have occurred, and as much as possible 
unefer the same circumstances, to come at any 
definite result ; for there is, 1 need scarcely say, 
the greatest possible difibrence in tho appearance 
of such accidents at different epochs. In those 
coming into the hospitals, during tho firing 
the revolution, it was found that the character 
of the wounds was quite different from those of 
the wretched people that crawled away under 
the caves of housesi and that got to their own 
homes, and came in afterwards ; in tho former, 
where there had been seen no neglect or delay, 
where the wound was still quite recent, the 
openings were as distinct as possible, in fhe con- 
dition wo are all familiar with ; tho wound, 
whore tho ball had entered, ecchymosed, bruised, 
to a certain extent cup-shaped, and smaller, 
with an apparent want of substance ; while, on 
the other iiand, in the wounds of those neglected 
for some days this appearance was still more 
pronounced, and what at first was smaller than 
the wound of exit had now Jiecome larger. 
While the wound of exit, at first partaking 
something of the nature of a tear, and to a certain 
»tent larger than that of entry, had commenced 
dosing up, in some instances almost, we would 
say, after tho manner of the ** first intention," 
in others, indistinct ^anulations. In many 
instances, of'^course, the nature of the piUrts mo- 
dified these results, as when a ball went out at 
an angle to the surface, or ran along any dijtanoe 
under the integuments. 

The practice of enlarging wounds, so common 
among the old surgeons, is not generally^ us^; 
except, indeed, where there is hemorrhi^e, or 
fracture of a bone with ^Unters, it is considered 
positively usurious. £y£n in the search for balls 
and splinters of wood,^ and foreign bodies, of 
various kinds, where I would myself most cer- 
tainly be taking my way if left to myself, I have 
seen Roux look on with the utmost graviQr, 
expecting nature and suppuration and the gene- . 

f chapter of accidents to do everything. In , 
this, however,.! must say he is opposed by auw 
other Faria men of equal oheracter. ^ 


This eminent surgeon is inclined, also, I think, 
from remarks I have heard him make incidentally 
going round, to .look upon gunshot wounds a# 
ba^y contused injuries, and not to be treated as 
ordinoriT accidents. He is accordingly against 
the refrigerant treatment, ice, Sic,; but uses 
cold-water dressings, not being over anxious to 
interfere with the process set up by t\m system 
to get rid of eschars. There is immense differ- 
ence of opinion on this point also ; but, from the 

f eat number of dases in which I saw ice used, 
should say, notwithstanding the diohm of 
great surgeon of the Hfitel Bieu, that the refri- 
gerant mode is that generally preferred. As to 
the cutting across of strangulated parts (debris- 
mens), the Paris men, too, differ ;.,Rodk and 
others being against any interference whatever 
with tho original wound, except in qxtremo 
cases, or for the removal of foreign bodies, when, 
perhaps, it scarcely deserves the name. 

In the general appearance of the patients you 
could not fail to see different results from tho 
same mode of treatment. 

It was impossible, going round the wards of 
the hospitals, not to perc^ve that circumstances 
in an amazing manner modified the character of 
tho wounds; everywhere you met the young 
Gardes Mobiles with the most desperate wounds, 
yet with few exceptions they seemed as if nothing 
had happened to them, reading the morning 
^japers with the same nonchalance as a young 
fellow in bed in the morning in the Albany or 
the officers' quarters of the Horse Guards. The 
great^ majority of them were young officers, 
picked on by the insurgents, whom they sacred, 
and, after the manner Bonsterswivel, wished 
ever and anon with mills diables. These fel- 
lows underwent operations of all sorfs with the 
greatest bravery. 

In melancholy contrast with these young fel- 
lows, however, were a set of poor tradesmen of 
theNatioual Guards from tho ill-'ientilatod lanes 
and garrets of Paris, with their penny feudlcton 
and little bunch of flowers, brought every morn- 
ing by tho anxious wHo or broken-hearted 
daughter. These poor fellows, with their long 
and beautiful names, were almost every one 
seveed with hospital gangrene, and numbered 
with fhe victims of tne revolution; many of 
them are In hospital yet, still lingering out. 

The scenes everywhere, indeed, were perfectly 
frightful, out of which Bumas^or Geoi-go Sland 
mighC^pick many a novel; but among which 
litUe was to tie gleaned by the pathologist. Tho 
bodies of persons unknown were tlirown into a 
hole near Montmartre, fiOO at a time ; two or 
thrdi young Gardes Mobiles were employed at 
this duty alternately, and a little incident at the 
time Btrhck mo very forcibly. One of those 
young fellows thus engageU, and laughing and 
joking at such grand havoc among the insur- 
gents, came to a body he was in the of 
flinging in ; he stopped and looked at it — it was 
his father ! It seemed the history of the entire 
revolution in a nutshell ; tho poor fellow, throw- 
ing liimsolf on the corpse, oeggM it from his 
companions, and, taking it a little way off, buried 
it «by* itself. Having finished . their work and 
got through their last bottle of brandy, his 
friends set up a song of meniment and rejoined 
their companion, whom they found with the sick 
shivering of fever upon iSm, atieUng a little 
flower in his fathers * grave. Five hundred 
fellow-creatures — ^brothers ivifh warm blood in 
their veins but yesterday— were now deal and 
forgotten ; this poor ftUow himself was amongst 
the number in a few days ; no one teemed to 
wonder, however, at anything in the ehape of 
death. 

The presence of mind of some ofthete young 
was quij^ wonderful. One grown-up 
boy. with a most frightful and agonizing wound 
of the leg, asked leave but to write to his mother 
before it was out off. Cavoigiiao 1^ given him 
the deoomtion of the Legiomof Hoftonr# and the 
poor follow seemed boilmg over with aagevneie 
till he told her of his good Inok, honing iopa to 
be able to go' to walk with tier, and. ^iOlOkeliQ 
respected thfoughout the world *• w PAonhwa 
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he wrote, trembling with agony, « aller me pro 
mener aveo toi, et te fairc respecter par tout li 
monde, et Je crois que Ton me rendra les hon 
neurs dus k un yieux eoldat d’Afrique.” Th< 
poor youth . then went through the, operatioi. 
with unusual bravery. What a wondirfulsthing 
is hope, to be sure, and how true the Words of its 
great bard, that it can furnish, among othe: 
great things,— 

** wresthi for each toil, a oharra for every woe." 

Another young Mobile, seeing his comrad( 
shot, took him up on his shoulders and brongh 
him to the hospital through the thickest of thi 
fight. Not less than twelve of these young fel 
lows were murderously wounded carrying of 
the colours of the enemy; their only wish seemei 
to b^to sjurvi'^e to show off their decorations on 
silver epaulettes ; the medical man going roun( 
pettqd them in the depth qf their agonies, am 
exhausted all his kindest sayings ; they were, a 
one time, “Mon ch6re,’' at another, “ Mon pctii 
chkre/^ and a twinkle of joy lighted up theii 
countenances as he held out some little ray o 
hope to them ; they nearly all died, however. 

Eight generals were wounded, the greate, 
number (fled — Clement Thomas, Ncgrier, Da- 
mesne, Lafontaine, BedCau, Francis, Koste, Brea. 
One furious discharge of the insurgents at a 
barricade in the Rue du Temple kiUed sixty 
three men and three officers, and sent a crowc 
to the Ildtel Dieu. One regiment advancing tc 
fraternize were cut off to a man. Several of the 
wounded and dying crawled to the churcheSj 
where, for want of |ittcndance, •they were soon 
forgotten among the dead. In the ambulances 
and hospitals, however, the anxiety anfi care of 
the attendants wore N-itccasing. 

Though the French surgery of the present 
hour is very much in favour of giving Mature 
every chance, there is no doubt that much evil 
would have resulted if amputation had not been 
performed ns often as it was immediately after 
the battle.# This is the time for deciding : — “ If 
at the end of twenty or thirty days the prognosis 
is as bad as at first," Larrey and, after him, many 
other eminent men remark, “ amputation is un- 
avoidable," and should be done at once. Figures, 
however, and observation tell us it is no use ; 
and the advice of the ablest men now In Paris is 
the ver^' opposite. It is a curious thing, atid not, 
perhaps, without meaning too, th^t amputiltions 
wore more frequent formerly than at present; 
the want of Iiospitals is often urged as an excuse 
by the men of the last centurv, and man's leg 
was lopped off in the most bytcherlf- manner, 
because ho might not havo the advantage of 
seeing his surgeon again for an era. It is c^uite 
absurd to read the many accidents by “flood 
and field" suggested by Graefo as reasons why 
amputation should bo performed pi those very 
primitive times.« In the time of Larrey the actual 
cautery wns, indeed, dying out ; but this distin- 
guished surgeon was in the habit of healing all 
his stumps by a large open ulcer ; and a piece of 
bone exfoliating, and amputation performed 
higher and higher, were things at which no one 
thought of wondering. We have lived to see the 
error of such proceedings exposed. We should 
not bo still, however, in the words, ^of Horace, 
ready to swear by the errors of our masters ; and, 
perhaps, this decision about preserving limbs 
and doing away with secondary amputations is a 
•till greater improvement. As far os figures and 
•tatistiool ihots bear on the matter it would seem 
• 0 . We shall see the result in our next. . 

4 (To be oondoned,) 

EMPHrSEMA OF THE NECK AS A 
TERMINATION OF HOOPING-COUGH; 

OomonaAlested by WM. BIRD UERAPATH, M.B. 
londoti, Cohsttltlag AocQQohettr to the Bristol 

DUpraeary. 

Mary Hole, aged eighteen months, was placed 
under my care on Aug. 1, 164d. *6he was suf- 
ibring Mm a i^modio cough, with an occasional 
whoop of an indiatinct kind ; eymptoms of bron« 
dhitia also axiafted, together wiu might fever. 

Shd waa o^fiered to have two loechea on Oe 


sternum, and small doses of tartaiized antimon' 
at short intervals. 

The bronchitis was controlled in the course 
four or five days by persistence in this treatment 
the febrile symptoms diminished, and the whoo^ 
became more fully formed. The antimony was 
continued, but at longer intervals, during thi 
whole of the subsequent wedk ; in conssquenci 
of which the cough becan|e less teasing an< 
troublesome, and by the 15th the whoop ha< 
almost entirely ceased, but the spasmodic coug 
remained. At this time all fever had vanished 
the child had lost its appetite, and its strengtl 
had considerably diminished; the pulse was 
small, weak, and rapid ; the respirations wert 
very short and frequent ; more dyspntna existei 
than the symptoms warranted ; but little mucoui 
t 51% remained; the face was cx 

sanguine ; the lips almost \fhite. 

I prescribed one grain of the citrate of iroi 
and quinine, three times a day, with a little syru; 
of femons. 

No improvement resulted ; the dyspnoe 
steadily iiicrensed; the auxiliary muscles o 
respiration were brought into play, but th 
countenance did not bocorno livid until after 
fit of coughing ; the chest sounded every wheri 
well on percussion. I at first attributed thii 
dyspnoea to excitement, until the friends assurei 
me she was always so. The cough was almost 
nothing at this period; it was readily “ smothered* 
by the child. 

On the 17th of August, after a more than 
usually violent fit of coughing, a swelling madi 
its appearance in the neck just over the sternum 
the depression between the origins of the sterno- 
cleido-mastoids disappeared, and was converted 
into an enormous goitre in shape and appearance 
but the boundaries were more diffused and ex- 
tensive than this disease usually OHSumes. 
saw it some hours after its origin. It then ap- 
peared very prominent and diffuse ; the inferior 
extremity stretched downwards over the first 
and 8Ccon(^ bones of the sternum, and terminated 
in an acute point ; from hence the two external 
margins took a curvilinear direction upwards 
and outwards to the middle of the clavicle on 
i^ach side, so that the tumour had a triangular 
appendage to it inferiorly; this appendix was 
elevated about three- eighths of an inch above 
the surface of the surrounding skin. 

Above tlie sterno- clavicular articulation it 
was a rounded prominent tumour, extending 
even up to the larynx, and outwards to the 
margins of the sterno-mastoids on each side ; it 
had a very transparent' appearance : “it looked 
watery," as the relatives expressed it, but the 
decided crepitant feeling experienced on handling 
it .at once declared it to be air in the cellular 
tissue ; in fact, emphysema I Whence came 
this ? I was Ut a loss to conjecture ; it was probable 
that one of the muciparous follicles of the trachea 
had ulcerated through all the coats of ibis tube, 
and permitted an escape of air under the fascia. 
The uyspncpa rapidly increased, as also did the 
iwelling ; it at length extended to the ramus of 
he lower jaw; the face became livid, and the 
ixtremitios cold ; the child gradually passed into j 
.sphyxia, and died quietly on the 19th of August 
.t ten A.M. 

A carefully conducted post-mortem was made 
»n the 21st. Decomposition had not commenced. 

The dissection of the neck clearly showed the 
air^o be in the cellular tissue, beneath the deep 
cervical fascia, and around the trachea. The 
whole of the • cellular tissue here was emphy- 
sematous, and it passed downwards bel^d the 
sternum into the anterior mediastinum, the 
oellular tissue in which was excessively dis- 
;ended by air. The lungs were also l»oken Up 
by emphysematous dilatations : the upper loM 
>n the right aide was most extensively dis- 
>rgani 2 ed oy it f many of its cells were as large 
IS currants an(l grapes, and all of them were 
larger than natm^. Air was proved to jpass 
from the root of the upper lobe of the right fimg 
into the anterior medisetinunx, behind the pleura; 
therelbre^ one of die distended enqihyiaBiatoiis 
lobolss at the root ef this Idbe must hSfo given 


way, and allowed the air to osenpe into the 
cellular tissue in the manner described. The 
other organs of the thorax and abdomen pre- 
sented no appearance worthy of remark ; they 
wore all anemic. No air existed in either of 
the pleuritic cavities. 

This case is an interesting one— the rarity of 
its occurrence miJces it e8pe(pally worthy of ifcte. 
Upon reference to Dr. Copland's “ Me(iical Dic- 
tionary" I»find tilat emphysema of the cellular 
tissue of the neck has already been noticed to 
occur, by two reporters, after hooping-cough. 
Not possessing the original communications, I 
am unable to say whether both these cases were 
fatal ; but from the urgent dyspneea in tliis par- 
ticular instance, and the irremclfiiablt* nature of 
the injury, I must presume that it is almost im- 
possible to be otherwise than a very fatal acci- 
dent, The.peculiar shape of the tumour is at 
once indicative of the nlfection ; J should now 
have no djfiiculty in recognising it egain in a 
moment ; it is evident to every anatomist* that 
this peculiar shape is owing to the attachments 
of the cervical fascia to the v^ffious salient points 
about the neck, which, of course, did not permit 
the ai^to insinuate itself under the fascia in these 
positions. I greatly regret that nusci^Jntion was 
not practised upon this little patient’s* thorax to 
elucidate the cause of the dyspnoea on the 10th. 
Had I done so, the condition ot the lung would 
have been detected, and the cause at once re- 
vealed. It would have been impossible, however, 
to have foreseen this accident ; in fact I should 
never have expected it, as, until the present case 
happened to me, I was perfectly ignorant of its 
existence. ^ 


irOSPn'AL REPORTS. 

HOPITAL SAINl’ PIERRE. 

BvruiLiTio clink;. 

PRACTICAL . IlEMAUKH UPON PHAORDKNIC CHAN- 
CRES, AND UPON IIUBOES PROM A7IS0RPTI0N. 

L. D., aged twenty-one, of a nervous, phleg- 
matic temperament, and having a consumptive 
appearance, was admitted into the hospital on 
the 18th of April, under M. Thiry, to be treated 
for a venereal affection. 

On examining the organs of generation atten- 
tively, there was discovered at the neck of the 
uterus an ulcer, having the form of a crescent, 
and occupying the superior segment of the organ. 
I'lie large diameter of the ulcer measured two 
centimetres, the small diameter five milUmetres ; 
it had a greyish appearance at the base ; the 
edges were of a piimish hue, and they were sur- 
rounded by a narrow, well-defined, inflammatory 
circle ; the bottom of the uterine neck appeared 
of an intense rose colour. 

The form and aspect of this ulcer, and the 
circumstances under which it was developed, 
sufficiently indicated its specific nature— that it 
was, in truth, a recent chancio in all the con- 
ditions of its existence. 

It was immediately treated by cauterization with 
solid nitrate of silver, by dressings of aromatic 
wine, by injections, and, finally, by i-olotion 
and absorbents, and all the means indicated in 
similar cases. 

As the ulcer was not indurated, an antisyphi- 
litic course of treatment was considered useless. 

It was only thought necessary to order a 
generous diet, and to administer cod-liver oiW 
urith the view of counteracting the development 
of tubercles, to v^hich this female was pre- 
disposed. , 

NotwithstandiM ^moderately energetib mode 
of treatment, and tne employment of the most * 
aotiYe caustics, tim ulcer continued to extend 
till it involved the whole surface of the uterine 
neck. Sometimes cicatrization appeared to go 
on without any induration on one side, and then 
to appear with its (ndginal activity on the oppo- 
site side. In this manner it continued for two 
months, passing oi^r many times the whole 
exterior surface of ^he cervix uteri. It was evU 
dentiy a phagedenio chancre. 

~ Wfth ue exception of the ayxnptoma peculia 
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to the ulcerative process, the patient offered no I 
iudieationa which rrii;;ht lead to the supposition 
that the ayphilitic virus had pcnctia^pd the 
Byutem. Suddenly, liowever, she began to fall 
away; the appetite was lost; she complained 
of peat thirst. These symptoms were ovi- 
denny not syphilitic, as the chancre was 
phagedenic without induration, and, in oonse- 
quencG, it could not be epppoadfi thaUthe virus 
was absorbed, the symptoms were rather to be 
attributed to the tuberculous diathesis. 

On the 5th of Jul^ the patient exhibited 
marks of great prostration ; she comi>lained sud- 
denly of dull pains in the right inguinal region, 
which bad been^experienced for some days, but 
which she feared to make known. These pains 
were produced by a bubo which the patient had 
been able to conceal, and 'Wliich appeared to oc- 
cupy the whole right iliac fossa. Nowell the 
former sufferings of the patient were easily ex- 
plainM. 

In reflecting upon the circumstances which 
preceded and accompanied the development of the 
bubo, M. Thiry remarked that the case pre- 
sented much interest and was a suitable si'bject 
for a cUn^oal lecture, of which we give an 'ab- 
stract. 

He began with a novel explanation : — « 

The existence of a phagedenic chancre capable 
of propagating by inoculation was only very 
lately proved ; its base of a greyish colour ; its 
edges pinkish, continuing to be limited by u red 
inflammatory circle, as seen in this case, only 
v^ry much extended. Tiie toucher, used with 
the greatest crile, was uniibh* to detect any in- 
duration. 

No other lesion was noticed in the organs of 
generation. The chancre of the cervix alone 
constituted the primitive lesion ; it continued 
two months after its first appearance to retain its 
phagedenic power in all its integrity, and con- 
sequently limited its entire action to the ulcerated 
tissues. 

In the right inguinal region existed, as we 
have seen, a voluminous tumour, which ex- 
tended inwardly to Uimberiiat's ligament ; out- 
wardly, to the anterior and inferior crista of the 
ilium ; it appeared then to extend deeply into the 
iliac fossa. 

This tumour, the temperature of which is 
slightly elevated, appears of a violet colour at its 
centre, wliich is sott ; whilst its eireumlfirencc is 
engorged, and offers to the touch a kind of in- 
durated margin. The surface presents many 
inequalities of variable sizci The depression 
which is felt in the centre of the tumour is elastic, 
shining, which must be attributed to the pre- 
sence of tt purulent fluid, in great quantity. 

M. Thiry would wait till the symptoms were 
sufficiently developed, that the diagnosis may 
*be more easily established; and he employs im- 
mediately discutient and emollient applications 
and absolute rest. 

Two days after the jiurticular examination, thi 
symptoms had considerably increased ; the skin, 
in almost all the extent of the tumour, presentee 
a dark erythematous redness ; the epidermis was 
elevated by blisters, which were raised with fa- 
cility. They were parallel the one to the other, 
and separated by the space of a centimetre : 
whitish traces, as seen in abscesses, indicated 
that the skin had become thin, and would very 
•''oon break and give issue to the enclosed pus. 
In flue, this tumour liras very painful, the patien 
dreading the slightest touch. 

M. Thiry ^.ommenced by proving that the exac 
dotemibnation of this case peaented many diffl 
cultics, and yet on the dia^osis depended tin 
safety of the patient. Certmnly. he remarked 
nothing is more easy than ft^^cut the question 
short, ak is ordinarily done,' by saying it is i 
syphilitic bubo which cured by the em< 

inloyment of mercury. But what will be tin 
results, if, based upon the appearances, then 
should adqpted such s^modo of treatment . 
Very serious accidents to thc|,]MflGiit, and a very 
bad example of a routine phy^ianfor the pupils 
who attend the But it is objeoted^ oon- 

tmued M. Thiry, tbtt\ idl the sypmlitic con- 


itions exist in the present case. Is there not, ] 
tideed, an evident cliancre, which has been | i 
jresent for a considerable time ; and the chancre 
—the ancient chancre above all— is it not the 
eccssary fatal source of constitutional infection j 
Doubtless, an objection like this appears truthful 
nnd rational; but hre^must not forget that a 
hancre may not prepuce syphilis, and that for ; 

.t to arrive at this ^rmination it must undergo 
certain indispensable modifloations. Before the 
ihancre becomes indurated, it possesses simply 
L local existence — special, contagious, it is 
,rue, but independent; and it may during 
.he period of t/ita exiaience, which in the 
/.ase wc now consider has been very longy 
produce the alterations, more or less remote, 
which may be purely and simply tho reprodtic- 
tion of its iudividuaYity. lij tine, the chancre, 
although endowed with a very active specific 
power, nevertheless possesses, the same as the 
most sim])le affection, the property of engendering 
sympathetic pathological comequencesy such as 
might be produced by the most common and 
simple ulcer. 

Now, said M. Thiry, after this short exposition, 
t may be seen that the bubo, of which wc have 
been speaking, may be n sympathetic bubo, or a 
secondary huboy or a bubo of absorption. To which 
jf these three species docs this appertain ^ There 
s the difficulty. We will proceed to attempt to 
resolve it. 

PEHFORATION OF TIIE DUODENUM. 

Jonimunicated by RICHARD (Hl.f.ARD. Rooidont Medi- 
cd Officer of tho Leedfl Douse of Recovery. 

Samuel TTiirwell, aged twenty-two years, ]ive4 
for some time as a servant in this hospital ; he 
was discharged about four months prior to the 
date of this attack ; robust, healthy appearance, 
sanguineous temperament ; has enjoyed good 
health. About thrci' years since he had an 
epileptic fit, but speedily recovered from it, since 
which he* has had no return. About eight 
months ago, for the first time, he was seized 
with violent pain in the abdomen ; it was severe 
for a few hours, but soon passed with the aid of 
the usual remedies. It was supposed at the 
time to be an attack of simple colic ; no infiam- 
mation followed. Since that time up to Thurs- 
day evening, the date of this attack, he had 
occasionally pains in the abdomen, more or less 
severe, but has never been laid up, being soon 
relieved; he has never suffered from cither 
vomiting or diarrhtra ; appetite always good, 
digestion apparently goings on well and without 
interruption. He went to his work on Thursday, 
May 4 ; came homo in the evening between seven 
and eight o'clock ; he had complained of slight 
])ain in the bowels in the course of the day ; he 
was attacked suddenly with most violently acute 
pain in the belly. I was called about eight 
o'cloL-k ; found Inrn suffering from agonizing 
pain in the abdomen, vomiting, and obstinate 
constipation ; pulse 96, full. Having ascer- 
tained that there w’as no hernia, I ordered hot 
fomentations to the abdomen, and gate him the 
following pill R. Hydrargyri ohlorid., gr. v, ; 
pulv. opii, gr. ij. ; con. llosm, q.s. M. ft. pil. 
stating sum. To be followed with ol. ricini 5j. 
If rejected by the stomach I ordered the dose to 
be repeatod-in an hour ; this was done. I again 
visited him about eleven o'clock tho same even- 
ing ; found the pain much worse ; no motion ; 
continued vomiting ; pulse 120, full, bounding. 
This symptom, with other accompanying evi- 
dences of great excitement, induced me to believe 
it was not a case of perforation. I had never 
seen a case of perforation of the duodenum ; hat 
in three cases of perforation of the stomach and 
several of the ileum which 1 have witnessed, the 
prostration and collapse appeared almost imme- 
diate. There was now considerable tenderness 
over the whole abdomen. I bled him to S^txiv., 
with very considerable relief to tho agonidng 
pmn from which he was Buffering ; he did not 
mint, and appeared more tranquu. 'Die puke 
was now 100, fhU but edit. An enetua waa 
administered, followed by another in two hogia 


fterwards ; a little feculent matter only came 
away with tlie injections ; the abdomen was not 
mpaiiitic. I ordered the following pill 
llydrarjgyri chlorid,, gr. iij.; pulv. opii, 
gr. j. p cou. lloBie, ips. M. ft. pLl. 2dis horis 
urn. Turpentine cpithem and hot fomentatLons 
.o the belly. 

Friday moniiug, eight o'clock. Benzined 
much the same ; the agonizing pain had again 
returned, but still there was not that prostration 
which might have been expected if perforation 
had taken place ; the bowels had not aoted. At 
about ten o'clock a great alteration was visible ; 
great prostration came ou rapidly, and he was 
soon in a complete state of collapse. He died at 
two F.M.,— just eighteen hours after the 'Arst 
attack. 

Post-mortem Pxanpnation tvfanty-one hours 
Death. — The abdomen was greatly distended, 
hard, and tympanitic. On passing a scalpel 
through the parietes there was a great rush 
of fetid gas ; there was a oonsidor&k quan- 
tity of fluid in the abdominal cavity, on 
which floated several large globules of oil ; there 
was reccrit inflammation of the whole peri- 
toneum; the omentum Completely adherent to 
the stomach and transverse colon* The whole 
of the intestines were injected, and with the sto- 
mach presented a beautiful arborescent appear- 
ance; on raising the edge of the liver, there 
appeared an opening into the duodenum, about 
the size of a small pea, from which poured out 
feculent and bright grass-gpeen bilious matter ; 
the neighbouring parts were deeply stained with 
it. On iemoving the stomach and intestines, 
and cutting into the formfer*wilh the duodenum, 
the opening was found immediately beyond tlie 
pylorus, about half an inch ; it was funnel-shaped, 
the mucous coat being ulcerated to about the 
size of a small pistol-bullet. The pylorus was 
perfectly he&lthy ; the edges of the ulcer were 
smooth.* The duodenum was indura4ed 
the margin, lymph being deposited, forming all 
imperfect scmi-cartilaginous ring ; at the dist^oii 
of about a quarter of aq inch from the perfora]tiOii» 
a small circular portion of the mucous coat was 
ulcerated; the wboile duodenum was injected, 
but presented no other marked disease. Tha 
stomach, particularly about the lesser arch, pro- 
septed several particles of inflammatory iiqection. 
The liver was perfectly healthy. 

Ulcers have, I believe, not micommonly been 
discoveredr in tho ;inucous surface of the duode- 
num, in f atientr. who have died firom other 
causes, but the termination by perforation, as 
fa^r as the duodenum is concerned, is, 1 believe, 
exceedingly rare; so far as I know, there are 
only three cases on record ; they are mentioned 
by Abercrombie and Mayo ; one, as described by 
Dr. Stanton m **The Midland k^dical and Sur- 
gical Keporter,*’ for November, 1829, oommuni- 
cided with an external opening on the side of the 
thorax, between the seventh and eighth ribs. 
The other two appear. to resemble ThirwelFs 
case : the preparation of one is in the museum of 
the Iloyal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, so 
history, except that it was fatal in 24 hours t the 
other cipiei? related bv M. Kobertsj'^Nouv. Bibl- 
Med.," June, 1828,. There are one or two pointti 
of interest which suggest themselves, so as 
treatment is concerned. 1 suppose no method, el 
the late period at which I saw my patient, would 
have haa any chance of euseese.^ Aa to tho 
cauao of the inflammation, ulDeration, and per*^ 
foration, waa it one of those oonstitutional ulcers , 
commonly met with in the mucous lining of thp' 
intestinal tube? Or was M;, in this partio^ 
o^e, the result of meehaniiMd irritation ? CoiuA 
a gall-stone have become lodged in the efld 

thus have been the exciting cause? Did the 
perforation take place at the commeneement J>f 
the attack on Thurs'dhy evening ? The accom- 
panying pyrexia and o&er symptoms of exeite^ 
ment, togethof with the absenoe of that merha# 
prostration commonly met with in pcribratiMi 
; would seem to lender this inmsalmhle, eltbasi^ 

I IstflM iiiellnedfothko||dii{^ If it did wH 
I t£tiaMaun,lstippoBelt^]^ 

1 tlf) lAiday moEning, at or about ten o obflkt if 
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it occurred at this latter period, could sucli 
marked symptoms of inflammation and death 
have occurred in so short a period ixs four hours 
after ? • 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1848. 

THE NECESSITY OE CIVIL SURGEONS 
STUDYING GUNSHOT WOUNDS. 

TsB aB^uts of the last six months* — the i'meutes 
and the tattles of the barricades — have onet.* 
more introduced into the civil hospitals of Paris 
a description of surgical cases with which, 
happily for society, the ordinary surgeon of civil 
life has but small acquaintance— is, in fact, hut 
little familiar. We mean, of course, tliose 
wounded by gunshot, by musket-balls, and 
other dangerous projectiles ; by s.ibre and 
bayonet; by shot and shell. Now, ulthough 
there be nothing more unlikely than the occur- 
rence of such events here in Rrituin, yet it set-m.s 
upon the whole the wiser plan to be somewhat 
prepared for them. 


tically on points respecting which tbeir expe- 
rience must be small. Dow is this ? In surgery 
a conjectural art ? Mauidnd doe.-; not think so 
in g('n(‘ral. ihe utdity of ihu surgeon has nover 
becriquostioued. liil<',uoi himM('ll‘oh,( ct.-d inon'ly 
to the aiiipu'ating but nol lolln- pn.fr. 4 s„i‘s 

of Llieart, whos(' great ohjfcj hi‘ veiy properly 
declared should be, not the amputation of liinb-s 
but the saving oi them. Gpenitions were; enlled 
by Mr. Hunter the disgrace of surgery; and so, 
no doubt, many of them are. But some art* in- 
evitable, and to perform them well is a great 
duty of the surgeon. To read the cIificu.ssion.s now 
going in the academy, one might suppose that 
war.^uis a novelty ; and that^ the mam points of 
doctrine, ns regards the treatment and pathology 
of gunshot wounds, still remain undecided. 
Ill this opinion we do not coiiair, and trust to 
submit to our readers shortly the proofs that all 
the great questions which can occur in the his- 
tory ol gunshot avouiids had been profoundly 
coiisideriid by the lemhng surgeons of preceding 
ngos^ first by those of the French nioriarehy, 
and next liy tho.se ut the first republic and ever- 
mcmornble empiri*. 

Yet discussions bke these liave also their 
benefits ns well as tbeii dis.idvar^.-igc.s. Some 
startling facts a])])('ai , amuug'Jt winch, and ccr 
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French mortality 

. linT 

PruRsian — 

1 ill !) 

AiibtriSn — 

. . 1 in 11 

Russian — 

. . 1 m 27 

'I’u tliv^c stntistu's wc‘ whall, 

no doubt, rL’iuni. 


>'ormcrly the constable 

(olten merely a name) could easily preserve the .. 

general order and pcutjc of the tranquil, busy, the least, is the following statistic by 

industrious towns of Britain. We speak. not of 'riu'se statistics, it is true, have 

Ireland, where cut ryu’ thrust were always called in question, ami will probably be 

rather fashionable ; wc speak of 1-higland, and its ' 

constabulary force, suflicient for those days. 

But- now to this force has been added another— 
an army, in fact, a civil army— the police force, 
officered, trained, disciplined, armed. Oji the 
necessiQr for this additional anny we presume 
not to make any remarks, but it occurs to us 
that m any future struggle or civil brawl, the 
people must and will also fly to arms in mere self- 
defence. The wisdom of these anti-Saxon mea- 
sures we presume not to discuss, but sec mwely 
iiL them a possibility, a probability, that, sooner 
or later, a few gunshot wounds, a few cutlass* 
sloshes, a few limbs smashed by sluit or sliell 
may come to be treated m tlie ivil luwutals of 
Britain by the ordinary surgeons V,f civiFlile, by 
the majority of whom, mo.st happily, bucIi ca8e.s 
have seldom or never been seen. 

The opinion still held by some, that military 
surgery is a distinct branch of tjie healing art ; 
thot gunshot wouvids have a soraetliing specific 
in their nature ; that they require being treated 
by a class of men called military surgeons, is 
an opinion wo conscientiously bedieve wholly 
unsound. That the surgeon who has himself 
treated gunshot wounds, has watched their pro- 
gress» has acted on the Add and on the emer- 
gencies usually occurring in war, must’ Ye, ogHcris 
paribus, the more competent surgeon to treat such 
wounds, is merely expressing in a common-sense 
way what every reflecting person would imme- 
diately assent to ; bpt further than this we do 


proved, to a great cxteul, unworthy of notice ; 
yet do they merit souie attention, and especially 
the statistic having a reference to the diet of the 
wounded. 

On tlui Sth of August AI. Malgaigne sub- 
mitted the following statements to the Academy 
of Medicine ; they excited, as may well be sup- 
posed, universal surprise 

“ Primary amputations, as peiformed lately in 
Paris, in thi* whole, give rise to a ifnortality of 
tw'o thirds." 

“ Tlie opinions of surgeons regarding the ad- 
vantages of primary amputations rest on an 
inexact basis.” 

M. Malgaigne refrains, and we think W'ith 
gr(‘at propriety, from too active an interfer(*nc(} 
with cases operated on. Ho objects to debiidc- 
mens ; denounces the bandage of Scultetus as the 
bane. of surgery; drosses tlio wounds hgbtly; 
lastly, hii faeds his womided ; and this is the point 
he mainly inbists on. Here are his statements, 
which cannot fail to cause universal surprise. 
A pupil of the celebrated Broussais, he practised 
at first according to the maxims of that energetic 
man ; gaatriti.s, cutero-gastritis, were continually 
present to his mind. But the deplorable results 
caused M. Malgaigne at length great distress. 
Soon after a document was issued by the adminis- 
tration of the hospitals of Paris, and which, un- 
fortunately, had not boon published. It is •the 
report on the mortality amongst the wounded 
received into the Parisian hospitals during the 
campaign of 1814. It contains the treatment as 


< Icmcjils neglected J>y Malgaigne lAve 
been, AVI' tliink, (imittcd in the above report. 

riic queStioihs ^lcbated before tlie aendemy 
have u refereiici* cliicfiy to the mode of treat- 
ment of gunsliot wounds ; the propriety of pri- 
mary or sei-omhiTy amputation ; the natural and 
artiticial modes of .mjp]jro**,sing hemorrhage ; the 
employment of :inu*>^thctic agent^, A'c! Now, of 
all tlicse, the treatment alone is that with which 
the public is cliielly coneerned, and to this we 
sliJill mainly confine our attention. That any 
one mode ot piMctn f* should long prevail in Paris, 
however exe(*lleuL, is as unlikely an nverft as 
possibh' ; to seek novelty or change is the object 
ol the race; to lesist change^is the temper of 

OUlH. 

(Jf the Nl)t*akt'irt in the academy wc assign 
unliesitatingly thi* lirsL p'ace to M. lloux, tho 
suceessottaml Kon-in-law' of the celebrated Boyer, 
lie is a surgeon of great expericnet* — avc may 
flay, of the gicutest LXjierieiu o possible; sound, 
learned, and an I'xeelleut nriatomi.st ; all men 
esteem him highly, and liis opinions are entitled 
to the utmost rcsjieet. 

To the use of ameslhetic agents he gives his 
unijualilicd approbation. I'liu great (juestions of 
dilatation {dibt Ulemeiit)^ hemorrhage, extraction 
of foreign bodies, treatment by cold-water lotions 
{irrigations frnides), resections, and, finally, the 
important qui'.stion of amputation, he discusses 
briefly and in succession. 

J-aying it down as a fact that gunshot are con- 
tufli'd woundfl, accompanied with deep sloughing 
of the adjoining tissues, and requiring a much 
longer period in their cure than simple wounds* 
he yet makes an exception in favour of some 
gunshot wounds of the face and scrotum, whose 
treatment may be attempted successfully by a 
direct union of the surfaces retouched by the 
surgeon. lie is rather favourable to the anti- 
quated practice ot dibridrmioit ; but not in all 
cases. “1 am,” observes M. Roux, “very 
Hcejitical as to tiie iftility and advantage of the 
extraction of foreign bodies.” AVe are surprised 
to learn this from so distinguished a surgeon. 
He thinks, with Hunter, that the deeper the 
parts are sithated, the less arc they disposed to 
suppuration from the proflciicc of a foreign body ; 
and ihat it is only as the musket-ball ajiproachcs 
the surface that suppuration becomes abundant. 

He attaches much importance to the con- 
sideration of becondary hemorrhages, which ho 
thinks fall more within the field of observation 
of the surgeon. In primary hemorrhage 

from gunsliot he recommends the ligature of the 
artery at the point where wounded ; in secondary 
hemorrhage ho thinks it safest to tic the artery 
remote from tho wounded part. 

To the use of cold-water irrigations and the 


not go. If to his previous knowledge a surgeMi 

wili add the treatment of a fe w gunshot cases, to diet, and its results on three classes of wounded, application of ice to gunshot wounds he is wholly 
he does^^ that can bo required to make him French,' Prussians, and Russians: the woundod averse; ljut his objections, in somt measure 
alM a military surgeon, ^ French and ^rusAans were subjected to a strict theoretical, arc rath# against the abuse of 

But thU is not tho only question which ^ or Iqw diV; the Russians were, on the con- the method than its use. He objects also wholly 
ovents like those ^uded to are calculated trary, pretty well fed. Their diot may be judged to resections, with Ae exception of the elbow** * 

of from their ha\f*diet, which was as follows 
1 demi-kilogramme of bread. 

240 grammes of meat. 

120 grammes of rice or vegetables. 

1 demilitro of wine. 

1 demilltre of braq4y. 


to call forth. In Paris, the great fox:tifled 
camp of modern *< oivilited Europe, the 
routine of military surgery has heen called 
in questio|L| re-examined, defended by some, 
otodeismed hy dlhers. In the bosom of the 
NaUonsl, Aoademy of Medicine, distinguished 


itoi mOitinryi hayefftkenpartintheseO These are the results as regards the wound^ 
disottsuons, pronouneiiig, ure fear^ too dogma-| so treated:—* 


joint. 

M. Malgaigne usually resorts to statistios, 
which he thinks prove the advantages of am- 
putating but seldom. ^We remember the mis- 
chief M. Malgaigne dj|^ in respect to strangulated 
hernia on a former occasion, and have ever sinoe 
been ohary in accepting his figures as fbets# On 
the present oocoAon he may be right, & re- 
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Tives the opinions of Bilguer and others. Mean* 
1ime» M. Roux boldly tells Malgaigno in his 
presenoe, that his statistics are worthhss, and 
deterre no notice. *VVo have always been of this 
opinion in regard to statistics which are based 
on periods and ^mall numbers, under which 
oategorics come moU of the researches of M. 
Malgaigne. The profession siAciy cannot have 
forgotten the statistics of Mr. Martineau, we 
think, of Norwich ; let one such cose suffice. We 
have no desire to revire these discussions. 

M. Blandin, following M. Roux, calls in ques- 
tion, and t^e iSiink justly, the whole of Mal- 
gaigne's statistics. The point he chiefly dis- 
cusses, however, is the question as toHhe different 
signs by which the entrance and eaCit i^orturcs 
of the ball may be determined precisely ; for tliis 
question has also been again raised in the 
academy. That the entrance of the ball 
caused a smalle^ aperture than its exit, is, 
we were about to say, a fact, averred by 
all surgeons to the time of I)upuytron,*^w}iosc 
opinion it^also was. M. Blandin says, on the 
contrary, that ho was the very lirfi/. to call 
this opinion in question. But he admits that 
there are exceptions, and so this question re- 
mains also undecided. Having satisfied himself 
that the opening made by the ball at its entrance 
is uniformly larger than that of its exit, contrary 
to the opinion of all other surgeons, M. Blandin 
nekt disputes the other #ell-received surgical 
opinion, that hemorrhages ore'^arc in gunshot 
wounds. On the contrary, he thinks them fre- 
quent. But, he admits what he could not well 
dray, that these hemorrhages cease spontaneously 
and readily. In one case only was he called on 
to tie an artery (the femoral) in primary hemor- 
rhage from gunshot. He prefers placing the 
ligature remote from the wound. 

M. Blandin thinks favourably of dihridemens. 
The application of ice and refrigerants he thinks 
useful in some cases. He prefers cold cataplasms 
and cold water to ice. 

Finally, with regard to the statistics in respect 
of diet, submitted on n former occasion to the 
academy by M. Malgaigne, he very correctly 
''characterized them as absolutely nstoundiug 
so much so, indeed, as to be^ unworthy of belief. 
He compares such statistics with those of Raw, 
of Holland. Amputation in the elbow-joint h 
approves of. 

As was to be expected, M. Vidal (do Cassis 
reappears, and begs of the academy not to forge 
the result of his experience which he submittc( 
to it in 1839, in his “ Book of Surgery.” Hi 
adds nothing new, however, to tho views In 
then adopted, but expresses his regret that th 
ancient, antiquated idea of making of militar; 
surgery a something distinct, a something apuri 
from the surgical art generally, should have bcej 
again revived, and with it discussions whicli 
ought long since to have been decided. Amongs: 

, ihese he properly enough enumerates the anciem 
dispute respecting ^mary and secondary ampu 
tations ; and next, the question of laying open 
gunslpt wvmnds {^dibridiment') when first rC' 
oeived, a question on which the surgical worl 
was, but not nbw, we think, divided— thi 
opinions of the two highest^Uthorities^of Job 
Bell and John Hunter— being opposed on this, 
OB on several other points, to each other. 

Into the same field of disputation, the aca* 
demy, M. Amusat thro^ws himself with hii 
accustftned energy. Ho reprc^uccs some of thi 
views he formerly held ; simplifies and extends 
them ; claims for ** the clot*' the whole merit o( 
arresting hemon&ge in gunshot wounds ; de 


icribes the clot itself with infinite exactness and 
letail ; presents to the academy some successful 
sascs, which, after all, but show tho usual ncci- 
ionts and complications of most gunshot wounds ; 
soncludcs by affirming that the surgical aid 
usually given in most cases of gunshot wounds 
it first, that is, on receipt of the wound, is 
.nsufficient. He recommends more active mea- 
lures, in which, we think, he errs as a general 
rule ; and he takes occasion to urge on surgeons 
■he necessity of performing many operations on 
iving animals, that courage and coolness be 
tlicreby acquired to meet the urgency of each 
case as it occurs in man. 

Erom this proposal wc arc also constrainc;^], to 
dissent. A sound l^nowledf e of anatomy, good 
health, and ordinary nerve, will enable the sur- 
geon at all times to meet any operation required 
on man. Any operations done against time are 
11 bad taste ; they came in with Astley Cooper, 
and, wc hope, went out with Liston ; on the 
Continent, they, in a peculiar manner, belonged 
to the Xiisfranc school ; the English, or rather 
Scotch, scliool was a mere imitation of the 
French, including, of course, the form of the 
nstruments employed. It is always the same, 
rom the firsts Monro to the present moment. 
They go to Paris to sec and learn wliat is new 
ust as naturally and as certainly as they did a 
hundred and fifty years ago ; from the straight 
bistoury to the uterine sound, all the novelties 
are Parisian. We sec no harm in this, but it 
ought to be acknowledged. Let us rotiini to the 
mportant discussion which tho w'ars, and battles, 
and sieges of Paris have once more originated in 
the academy. 

M. Amusat contends that sufficient assistance 
is not rendered the wounded when first seen ; 
but his cases do not prove this,— rather, indeed, 
the contrary. What would lie propose ? A 
musket-buU^asses through the thigh, and breaks 
the bone to fragments at some point or another ; 
there may or may not be hemorrhage. If ex- 
amined, it tells you that a main artery, perhaps 
the main trunk, has been opened ; the limb is 
insensible, the wounded man sunk and dispirited 
Now, what does M. Amusat propose in such a 
case ? What would ho do but consider carefully 
the actual condition of Hliis patient, and decide 
the important question of amputation or not 
and, if it is to come to amputation, should ft not 
be performed as soon as the patient has re- 
covered from the shock of the wound ? 

The favourite crotchets of M. Amusat at the 
present (wc cannot give them any other name) 
are — 1. The use of irrigation with w'arm {tiedes) 
water ; 2. The employment of pressure by the 
fingers alone in arresting hemorrhagp from gun- 
shot wounds, in preference to all other methods 
and 3. That hemorrhage, when it ceases spon- 
tanepusly in such wounds, docs so by tho forma- 
tion of n clot within the artery, and not by any 
other process whatever. 

But all these matters have been often distfassed 
by the great military and other surgeons of the 
former republ^ of the previous monarchy, and 
of the empire; None of these points have the 
least degree of novelty to the profession ; their 
too frequent discussion, perhaps, even docs Inis- 
chief, by casting doubts and difficulties in the 
way of tho inexperienced, Kvhether young or old, 
and exciting in the publid mind a dread, a sus- 
picion, that, like her sister art, surgery, after all, 
may be conjectural. 

In No. 99, Tol. !i.,*of the *' Union Mddioale," 
there is a very Sensible lettlr by an old surgeon, 
a student of the celebrated Lombard, and a 


.ary surgeon of the first republic. His commu- 
iication is anonymous. Does this arise from 
ts containing some unpleasant truths? Very 
ikcly. IJe speakb of Lombard's judicious rnedi- 
ml tleatjucnt of gunshot wounds ; of the rarity 
n his time of hospital gangrene, which now 
xists in Paris; and he hints at the number of 
deaths from gunshot wounds occurring &i Paris 
within the last few weeks, being painfully fre* 
qusnt as compared, with what he had himself 
witnessed when serving with tho army of the 
Rhine, during the period of the first republic. 
Prom these and other hints it would appear that 
he Parisian hospitals are anything but f|your- 
iblc retreats for tte wounded. 

Some of our readers may yet be called on to 
treat gunshot wounds. The conflicting opmions 
of the present members of the academy can 
scarcely be held as guides for the inexperienced. 

Let the diet of the wounded be rich and 
generous,” says one; “let it be meagre and 
restricted,” is the dictum of another. “Place 
the restraining ligatufe on the artery where 
wounded” (Roux); “let it be placed remotely 
from the wound” (Blapdin). ** Debride,** says 
one ; “ such practice is uncalled for,” says ano- 
ther *, and last not least, tho question of ampu- 
tation or no amputation is nearly as unsettled as 
it was in th(v times of Frederick the Pruss, 
father and son, whose ideas on this point seem, 
after all, to have been m^rc philosophic and more 
humane than could have been imagined or ex- 
pected. ' 

How is the inexperienced surgeon to act? how 
to decide ? Let him bear in mind that military 
surgery, though not an art apart, yet requires 
its o^kn experience. Let him nCte cwce^fully 
whatever cases come within his sphere of ob- 
servation ; watching their progress carefully ; 
bear in mind the great in^ortanco of individual 
tact in every case ; of the specialities which 
arise^ The accumulated experience of tho great 
military 'Burgeons^ has been from time to time 
recorded chTofly in works inaccessible to most 
members of the profession : this qvil may easily 
be remedied; the leading monograplis trans- 
lated astd thuf '^submitted to our readers will 
form, it is hoped, a much safer professional 
guide to tho British surgeon than tho somewhat 
hasty discussions now going on In the French 
Academy. • Histinguished and able men abound 
therein, ni doubt; hut they had their pre- 
decessors, with whose ample experience the sur- 
geon of the present day cannot pretend to cope. 

THE DECLINE AND FALL OF XTNI- 
VER8ITY COLLEGE. 

Univeksitt College offers, at the present time, 
a mciancholy spectacle of fallen greatness. In 
the days of its infancy it promised fair to becom^ 
the first amongst the chartered seminaries of ouit^ 
country. It numbered amongst its founders 
some of the most brilliaiftr spirits of the age, 
whoso learning and liberality shed a lustre over" 
their nam^s. Imbued with a aeal to promote thef 
advancement of mind, they wished to found an 
|4nBtitution in aocordance with the spirit of tho 
age, under ^hose wings science mighty securely 
flourieh. 

. Our country could boast of two ancient uni- 
versities endowed with princely revenues, and 
their classio^halls had not only become vendable 
through age, but also from having^ been <the 
places where master spirits had eultivated tliefr 
^minds, which were ettcoeSi^illy 
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of Bcience and religion. Those venerable seats of 
learning, however, seemed in the nineteenth 
century not to have kept pace with the progress 
of the human intclleet. In thep night of ignorance 
they had risen like stars of the iirst magnitude to 
shed light upon a dark world. The pilgrims of 
Boience hailed this light with satisfaction, as 
the hto-binger of a coming day. The culmi- 
nating point, however, was soon reached, and as 
the dawn of science advanced ouward to^the 
splendour of morning, the two stars of our country 
became proportionably dim. 

It appears a singular circumstance, but, never- 
thel^s, one which is constantly verified, that 
institutions established for the express purpose 
of advancing any particular department of 
science, only do so for a limited period. Like 
everything human, they rise, dourish, and decay ; 
while divine science, possessing the principle of 
immortal existence, flourishes in spite of all vicis- 
situdes. 

When particular branches of science became of 
sufficient importance to^erit especial cultivation, 

our two universities'* seemed indisposed to take 
them under thoir patronage. The twin sisters 
were dazzled with the splendour of their own 
greatness, and the}' ceased to bo efficient nursing 
mothers. Young Physic (for with this we are 
more immediately^ concerned X found on the 
banks of the Isis and the Cato no patrons to 
countenance it, no fellowships to encourage iC, no 
halls to shelter it. •What, under these circum- 
stances, was to be done ? A science so inti- 
mately bound up with the temporal welfare of 
mankind ought not to be loft almost an outcast 
in our country. The Cxovernmeut saw this, mid 
yielded testhe importunities of the first •founders 
of University College. 

It is singular thal^ this institution, ospocially 
intended for tlie Mltivatiou of medical science, 
should, ere it scarcely attained its majority, vx- 
hibit symptoms of decay, yoine blighting in- 
fluence has checked the growtli ^of.libdt'al prin- 
ciples, and the profession b iholds it v^ithV 
astonishment and regret. Tlio charge has been 
made and reiterated, that the ancient eleemosy- 
nary and chartered medical ,,yistiti^ions of this 
metropolis were all tainted with the spirit of 
monopoly. Our hospital surgeons, it has been 
said, have obtained their places, not because they 
possess superior talent, but by fumdy inllucnce, 
or the payment of a certain sum « f money. Our 
colleges are governed by men who have risen to 
office without the sanction of the great majority 
of the members of the profession ; and hence that 
demand for reform wlach for the last few years 
has been so urgently made. What need was 
there of a now chartered college like University, 
if it was not to bo governed in acoordance with 
liberal principles ? None whatever ; •Ond better 
it had never been established than that it should 
exbt to sanction monopoly while it pretended to 
liberality. 

Since the death of Mr. Liston there have been 
some strange doings at this institution. t!ertain 
professors, from some cause, havd risen not only 
to place, but ** power," and they are charged 
with putting down ono and setting up another 
in the school and hospital, "the late appoint- 
ments have cortainly been made in a very sin- 
gular way* In the ca«^ of the assistant-surgeon 
to the hospital', the office was filled up without 
the ^tuation being made knowA to the profession 
as vacant. ^This looks very much, like an arbi- 
trary ezeroise of power, which, if not checked, 
must eveittaally prove ruinoui to th^mndical 
and lurgioal We consider thftt this act 


of the council is a slight put upon the whole 
profession. We have nothing to say in reference 
to the capabilities of the gentleman elected, but 
we think that the principles upon which the 
institution was founded required that means 
should have been adopted to bring candidates 
into the field, and then the ippointment should 
have been offered to that gentleman who was 
found to possess the highest talents. Unless this 
plan bo speedily adopted. University College will 
prove a miserable failure as a medical school. 

The usual means had recourse to by candi- 
dates for professional appointments to prove 
thoir fitness for office, wo consider not to be tho 
best. Above all, wc would condemn the certifi- 
cafo system, as any one with common tact and 
perseverance may obtain a cartload of the 
highest testimonials. What is required is a 
searching practical examination ; and he who 
passes tliis in tho best manner is entitled to 
reward. 

University College, in order to redeem its cha- 
racter, must henceforth carry out the principles 
u^on which it was founded. The whole of the 
members of the council are bound to watch over 
the welfare of the institution, and to delegate to 
no one or two individuals that authority which 
properly belongs to the whole. On the right 
diacliarge of these duties depends the prosperity 
of the college, and upon them the blame must 
rest if pluralist professors in tho receipt of largo 
salaries ore found lecturing to empty benches. 


NEGLECT OF GOVERNMENT TO EMPLOY 
SUITARLE MEASURES AGAINST THE 
INVASION OF THE CHOLERA. 

Tub steady advance of* the cholera westward 
renders it probable that oro long our own popu- 
lation will feel the effects of tliis fatal malady. 
Already wc have liad warnings of its approach 
in the increased mortality during the Inst five or 
six weeks from gastric irritation. Some few 
eases have been registered m the weekly returns 
as dcath|} resulting from Asiatic cholera ; and 
hence it behoves Iho Government to sec that all 
the means at command should be brought into 
operation thtf moment the disease as an epidemic 
reaches our shores. Somo of tho continental 
Governments have set us an example which ought 
to be followed without delay. France has looked 
to the renowmed members of the medical pro- 
fession in that country for advice and assistance, 
and has sent to St. Petersburg physicians to 
study the malady and tho most efficacious means 
of preventing or curing it. 

Hitherto, however, our own Government, has 
only thought it necessary to order the Benbow 
and Devonshire, old line-of-battlo ships, to be 
immediately prepared as hospital ships, to receive 
cholera patients from merchant vessels ; and 
these precautions have beon^ so far extended as 
4o alio w the Iphigcnia to be in readiness to re- 
ceive any patients that cannot be accommodated 
in the other ships. This is nil very well so foi^ 
aS the marine is concerned fjpbut what has been 
done to meet the exigences in tho different vil- 
lages of the United Kingdom ? Scarcely a single 
precaution seems to have been adopted. The 
profession Has not been consulted on tho matter ; 
and ^e expect when the disease comes that we 
shall hear of Sir George Oroy sending for Sir 
Benjamin Brodie, or somo Court physician, to 
inform him what is best to be done. 

If we were to judge fironx the conduct of the 
membera of the GoTemmenti we eho^ be led 


to suppose that they thought all medical and 
surgical knowledge concentrated in the heads of 
two or three individuals, and that other medical 
men wtre a very insignificant set of persons, 
whose opinions wore of little consequence. The 
profession lius always been slighted by individuals 
high in office, and hence it| members aro ftever 
consulted as to tho best means of promoting the 
public hfialth. * In Franco statesmen fool that 
tlicy are not physicians, and they have not the 
temerity to trust their own judgments in matters 
relating to the health of the people, nor are they 
satisfied with tho opinions of ono or two per- 
sons. The Academy of Medfeine^s considered 
tho best place where such matters can be dis- 
cussed, and where the best means can be devised 
for proventing or treating disease. In England Go- 
vernment has no such scientific body to consult ; 
and it would be a laughable circumstaned to see 
the Home Secretary postinj^off to Pall-mall or 
Liucoln’s-inri-llclds with the expectation of 
finding in the se places tho most illustrious mem* 
bers of the healing art. ^ 

We would counsel the Government to summon 
Without delay a number of medical men wha 
rank high amongst their brethren for their pro- 
fessional attainments. To these should be com- 
mitted the important work of making the best 
preparations against impending disease. By this 
act the Government would oxliibit a proper 
respect for tho medical profession, and would 
afford a guarantco to tho public that their welfare 
was consulted. 

THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE AND 

medical reform 

A COPY of this report has been forwarded to us, 
and wo take the earliest opportunity of placing 
it before our readers, It exhibits great car^and 
judgment, with an infinite knowledge of tho 
intricacies of tho subject. If, indeed, tho pro- 
fession generally had been as well informed on 
the question as the council of the Institute, there 
w'ould have been no necessity for thoir report. 
It is too voluminous for insertion in its entire 
form, so that we shdll select from it such passages 
as seem to us So possess most intorest to the 
general reader, and to deal most satisfactorily 
with the points in dispute between the council 
and their oppoiieiits. 

Wo have no doubt that the council's antago- 
nists will feel delighted at being set right in such 
a courteous style. It is very satisfactory among 
men of honour to be cut up with scientific pre- 
cision. ' It lessens the pain and the suspense of 
dissolution. Surgeons especially must hold a 
clean cut in admiration. For ourselves, wo dis- 
like to see a gash made as if it had been ripped up 
with a handsaw. It is, however, a matter of taste. 

Tho report brings up in a summary manner 
the history of the Reform movement to the period 
of tho conferences at the College of Physioiansi 
where tho National Institute was represented bj 
Messrs. Pennington, Bird, and*Ancell, and em- 
bodies all the documents thab emaciated from 
these nsgotiatioifB. These documents have al- 
ready been published in our journal, so that re- 
publication is dnneccBsary. 

The report is of that importance to claim the 
perusal of every medical practitioner who takes 
an interest in the respectability and welfare of 
his profession ; snd assuredly it is of the highest 
consequoneb t|at the crude and misehievous 
notions that are here exposed should not any 
longer reoeiye indulgence fsom the profession. 
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REPORT OP THE NATIONAI. INSTITUTE 
ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE 
MEHICAL-RlilFOItM QUESTION. 

*^The oounoil the National Institute most 
i^jumestly invite the attention of the profession to 
tits measuTes now laid before thorn, for amending 
Hie ja ws and chartq^s relating to the practice of 
Viedicine and surgery in Great Britain and Ire- 
laitd. They call upon every getforal pfactitioncr, 
iB^vidually, to scrutinize these measures for 
himself, placing implicit reliance on the repre- 
sentations of others in no case whatever. They 
urge upon them to approach the consideration of 
the subject diapiusionately, and to pursue it de- 
liberately, tfith a just appreciation — (1.) Of the 
nmnifold and grievous evils which afflict the 
profession in its existing state; (2.1 Of Uiemore 
pressing and more remediable of these evils ; 
(8.) Of the remedies which are most peremptorily 
ealled for, are most easily attained, and best 
calculated to benefit the main bypdy of the pro- 
fession; (4.) Oftl^e real difficulties which op- 

g ose themselves to any change whatever in the 
tWB by which the profession is at present go- 
verned. A clear and comprehensive view cf the 
whole of fhese points is essential to a correct 
judgment on the question, whether the proposed 
meuBures ought to be accepted or rejected. I 
council of the National Institute arrived nt the 
conclusion that they ought to be promptly, cor- 
dially, and unanimously accepted — for the fol- 
lowing reasons : — 

First. — ^Because they comi)risc many of the 
most essential of those reforms w'hich the 
geiieral practitioners have for years past so 
loudly and so rcpeatc'dly demanded: as, 
1. Corporate rights and privileges, secured to 
the general practitioners by the establishment 
of a representative collegiate institution ; 
2. A uniform, high ntundurd of education and 
qualification, which, after the bill becomes 
law, will be secured on the part of every in- 
dividual who, in future, enters into practice as 
a general practitioner; 3. Reciprocity of prac- 
tice founded on uniformity of education, simi- 
Hrity of the standard of (]ualification, and 
the examination tests being rimdercd equally 
stringent in the three kingdomn ; 4. The re- 
gistration of all legally qualified practitioners, 
and the periodical publication, under the 
authority of Government, of such registry, by 
which the public will be enabled to distinguish 
between legally qualified members of the pro- 
fession on the one hond,''and cliHrlalans and 
pretenders on tho other hand; 5. That every 
member of tho profession should be brought 
under the operation of a code of by-laws, 
which he must observe, or render liimself 
liable, as in the case of aitorneja, to be struck 
off the register, by which it may be fairly 
anticipated that the profession wdll bo relieved 
of the odium attaching to disreputable mem- 
bers appearing in its ranks ; G. The enactment 
of more effectual penalties against the practice 
of the profession by individuals whose names 
do not appear in the register. 

“ Second. — Because the proposed charter of in- 
oorporation for the general practitioners is the 
same in principle, and embraces tlie same de- 
tails, as the charter petitioned for by the Na- 
tional Associat^n of General Practitioners, 
after a very matftfo discussion, by a committee 
consisting of upwards of one hundred general 
practitioners ; a canvass of the whole of the 
members ( aitd a ratification, at a public 
meeting of the members, at which many 
hundreds were present. T^esc principles and 
' details are, mainly, a representative institution 
of a collegiate character; a.^uncil of forty- 
eight general practitioners, half metropolitan 
and h^ provincial, with a president 8nd three 
vice-presidents, elected tricnnially ; a court of 
^ examiners competent to test the qualifications 
of candidates for general practice in every de- 
partment of xncoical and sfirgical science and 
practice ; no candidate to bdCodihitted to exa- 
mination without a previous course of studies 
of five years’ durathmf nor imdw twenty^wo 


years of age, but the system of compulsory 
apprenticeship to be abolished ; the powt*r of 
making by-laws for the regulation of this 
branch of the profession ; an act of Parliament 
to give effect to the charter. 

** Third.— "Because, while they secure to the 
general practitioner the w'hole of the rights 
and privileges here enumerated, and certain 
immunities, they rrect the profession into one 
tripartite faculty. Tlicy realize the public 
idea, and liarmonize with the customs of sd- 
ciety, Tliey increase the power and render 
more stable the most venerable of our insti- 
tutions— the Royal College of Physicians — 
thereby securing for the profession, in its 
unity, the highest position in literature as well 
ns science, and satistying the public requisition 
for a class of iiidi^riduals whose talents and 
whose lives are exclusively devoted to the 
cultivation of physic. They ratify the powers 
and privileges of tho College of Surgeons, and 
secure the encouragement— in persons of educa- 
tion and high Hcientiftc acquirements — of prac- 
tical manual skill in the art of surgery. While 
they afford the general practitioner all the ad- 
vantages hereinbefore detailed of an inde- 
pendent incorporation, they open a portal ^or 
those among them who may become dis- 
tinguished in physic, to pass to the right-hand 
chamber and enter tho College of Physicians, 
and to those whose talents and ambiiion lead 
them to emif.cnce as practical surgeons, to 
pass to the left-hand chamber and enter the 
fellowship of the eollei^e of which they are 
already members. To those wlio arc prevented, 
by the laborious routine of an extensive 
general practice, from concentrating their skill 
and abilities upon any one department in par- 
ticular, they open avenues to rewards and 
honourable distinctions in their own college, 
which must ever promote the advancement 
and general diffusion' of knowledge. 

** Fourth. — Because tlie existing state of tho pro- 
fession is moat inimical to the public welfare. 
Hitherto thtj improternent of the great body 
of general jirnetitioners has depeiidi'dupon the 
Society of Apotbeearies, who, from their 
limited pow'crs under the iireseut lows, and 
the inadeiiuncy of tlicir menus, arc totally un- 
^le to effect any further beneficial results. 
Tlie duties of the College of PhyHicuins are re- ' 
Btricted to tho interests of soeiety as respects 
physicians onlv, who must ever constitute but 
a limited portion of the profession ; and the 
measures of the College of fciurgoon**, us re- 
spects progress and improvement, arc directed 
altogether to the fellowship, which ineliuloa, 
chiefly, ihopc individuals who profess ttj prac- 
tise pure surgery — the fellowship of thi« cc4- 
lege being also but u very limited section of the 
profession. The qualifications anu acquire- 
ments of the gbuorul practitioners, under such 
oircumstances, must necessarily be neglected ; 
and without imputing any derelietioii of public 
duty to the cxibting institutions, as far as the 
groat body of the profession is concerned, a 
distinct limiUtion and chock to the encourage- 
ment and development of high scknlific and 
extensive practical attainments in medical and 
surgical science and art exists, and incaleulablr 
evils rfiro thereby inflicted upon society at 
large] 

** Fif th.— Because the experience of fifteen years' 
agitation, with tlie introduction of seven <9r 
eight bills into the House of Commons, and 
the failure of every previous atteiiqit which 
has been made'|||emonstrate the difficulty^ of 
legislation upon the subject, and the im- 
portance of taking advantage of the present 
agreement of the different bodies ; and becausc*^ 
the present Government, ever since it came 
into ufBee, has held * that something might bo 
done, if the different branehos of the profession 
could be agreed amongst themselves, but no* 
thing other wisow* " 

The council, having thus stated their reasons 

for recommending the proposed arrangement for 
adoption by the profession! continue thus:— 


** Medical legislation, in the direction of a 
reform in the medical institutions, and the gene- 
ral medical polity of Great Britain and Ireland, 
having thus far sajisfactorily progressed, a par- 
liamentary committee, with tlie Lotd Advocate 
for if! clisirman, having given great attention 
to the subject, and all the ancient medical insti- 
tutions of England, Scotland, and Ireland having 
concurred, not only in a series of principles, but 
in an outline of a "Medical Reform Bill, a fair 
prospect presented itself for the passing of such 
a bin through the Legislature during the present 
session of Parliament ; but a less pleasing part of 
the duty imjiosed upon tho council in drawing 
up the present report remains to be performed, 
VIZ., to reply to the objections fii those who 
have deemed it expedient to oppose the firoSoed- 
ings in furtherance of the above measures." 

Tlie council now* enter upon the analysis of 
the roBolutions passed at the various meetings 
professing to oppose the movements of the Na- 
tional Institute. This analysis leaves little to 
be done. 

** A meeting of surgeons, purporting to be a 
meeting of the ten tnoqsand members of the 
Royal (Jollege of Surgeons, was called by adver- 
tisement for the 13th day uf June, at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, for the purpose of taking into 
immediate consideration the moosures in pro- 
gress, and to determine on tho propriety of 
appointing further witnesses to stato tho case of 
the members of tho Gollego of Burgeons before 
the committee of the House -of Commons. The 
advertisement convening ilio meeting was in- 
serted ill only one of the medical periodici^ls, and 
the number of individuals *‘who tittended this 
meeting did not exceed twenty-seven, of which 
number several were known TO he ^present 
spectators only, llcsolutions were noverthelcsB 
passed, and no less tkyw four individuals con- 
nected with this racetmg were called before the 
parliamehtury committee to give evideifce agCiiiBt 
tlie pi'iiici])le8 agreed upon. 

“Aliuobt biraultaneously with this meeting, 
another meeiifig of Burguo^ appears to have 
taken place at Golchestcr, at which a petition to 
tho Legislature was agreed upon. It is with 
rcluctaiYie and deep regret that the council of 
the Institute feels itself called upon to refer to 
this, document, both on account of the objection- 
able matter t»f the petition itself, and the re- 
spectability of many of the gentlemen whose 
names must have keen appended to it in error. 
The pctitiofi is a direct misrepresentation to the 
l^cgiRlaturo of the facts uf the case before the 
petilionerH." 

« « » « 

This petition is comjinsed of six paragraphs. 
Tlie council fully concurs in the allegation con- 
tained ill the first paragraph, of injustice done by 
the charter of 1843 to the members of the Col- 
lege of Burgeons ; and it is a sense of that, with 
other weighty considerations, which has induced 
the profchuion to claim another charter of incor- 
poration. 

The second paragraph contains more than 
one palpable misrepresentation. It asserts that 
the estabUshiiiont of a Royal College of General 
Fractitioners will deprive tha membera of the 
(Jollege of Burgeons of their present tights and 
privileges. 'This is diomotrically oppos^ to the 
truth. According to tho ‘principles’ before 
recited, which coiDpriso tho establishment of a 
new College, every member of the College of ^ 
Surgedns will retain his title of surgeon ; every 
member of tho College of Surgeons will be regis- 
tered as a surgeon.; every member of the College 
of Sturgeons will be entitled to hold office in any 
public institution as a surgeon ; every member m 
the College of Surgeons wlllretain all the rights he 
now enjoys as a member ^f that college, even the 
right of becoming a fellow, and ihe right of con- 
tinuing to seek i^dress of tho CTieyanccs inflicted 
upon him by the charter of 1843 ; and, In adj^itioli , 
to all this, every member of the Colley pf 
geons will acouire the right of belonging to the . 
newbroyoal eollege, embraeing mediome sm mifl- 
trbioh college liiill be founded upon the 
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most liberal representative basU. Thus it in 
proved, most unequivocally, that no member of 
the College of Surgeons will bo deprived of any 
right or title which he now poascssca, by the 
establishment of the proposcch royal college. 

** The oft-repeated statement, thaj tins new 
college must necessarily be an inferior institution, 
is dealt with in another part of this report ; but 
as respects the vague assertion, also comprised in 
the pftagraph adverted to, viz., ‘That the mem- 
bers of the new college must be of an inferior 
grade and rank in the profession, ^ the coisncil 
will here only observe, that inasmuch as the 
new college will be mainly constituted in tho 
first instance, and wholly in future, of members 
of the College of Surgeons, if the assertion of tho 
gentlemen of Essex mean anything, it is this : — 
• We ouAelves, without any corjiorate rights and 
privileges, are of an inferior rank and grade in 
the ^ofession, — vested with corporate rights and 
privileges, in a collegiate institution, we shall 
remain an inferior grade and rank.’ For it will 
bo observed that the petitioners have averred, 
in tho first paragraph, that virtually, by the 
charter of 1843, the members of the (’ollcgc of 
Burgeons, not being fellows, have been consti- 
tuted an inferior grade, or rather, it might be 
said, the injustice thus inflicted has deprived 
them of all rank whatever, and has degraded 
them to tlie lowest possible degree, both in the 
estimation of the profession, and, so far as it can 
understand the question, in the t'yes of the whole 
community. 

“ In the third paragraph the petition assumes, 
in the most unqualified manner, tliat the Society 
of Apothecaries is willing to relinquish its position 
as an examining bot^*^ ; whereas, it is notorious 
in tho profession, that the society has never given 
its unqualified assent to relinquish its powers ; 
tlve society has, on th(‘ contrary, uj)on all occa- 
sions, explicitly stated, that it must previously 
be satished that the general practitioners are to 
be placed i|i an improved position, and possessed 
of ad! efficient control over the c^ducation and 
qualification of their own class. This conditional 
surrender of the socioty’s present powers may bo 
adduced as a further'giiarantce that the proposed 
College of General I'ractitioners will not, il esta- 
blished, be of an inferior charactiT, 

“ The fourth and fifth paragraphs j'xpA^ss the 
sentiments and wishes of the petitioners, upon — 
as appears on tho face of the petition — the mflsl 
erroneous assumptions and misapprehensions. 
The sixth and last paragraph prays that the 
College of Surgeons may have jp powgr given to 
it, which will enable it to remedy the injustice 
which has been perpetrated upon its members. 
This is to seek for the accoiriplisbmcnt of an 
impossibility. In the first place, tho college 
could not now exercise such a power without 
committinjs a n^w and equal injustice to another 
portion of its members, — those who have obtained 
the fellowslup by examination and the payment 
io£ fees. Time and the course of events have 
rendered it totally impossible for the college to 
repair the injustice complained of, and the cuim- 
oil of the Institute cannot but feel that a per- 
tinacious reiteration to the profession of the 
raoticability of this reparation, which can never 
e effected oy any change in the cblle^ itself, 
ean only tend to prevent any settlement of the 
medical question, and to protract professional 
anarchy. 

**l^e sixth paragraph of this notitlon, in con- 
text with the first, contains, also, the glaring 
moonsistency of desiring to throw all the in- 
terests of the general practitioners ilito the hands 
of that oounoil, which, according to its own 
etatement, has exercised its powers by infiicti^ig 
upon them the greatest injustice." 

The^oounoU now deal with the petition of the 
Shropshire meeting, which, in our opinion, con- 
sidering that it is j)ut a stale rwfiauffde of rejected 
or impraoticable notions-— a sort of political 
sUjisloD— ‘has received more attention than it 
desenrli. 

** The council have not the same objections to 
AMke to this petition aa to the fi^nner— it conuins 
no tniiMtiq^reseg^^ imdthm dote not «pp<^ 
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to be &ny great discrepancy in principle between 
tho petitioners and themselves ; tlioy diffi r 
mainly on the moans to an end, lli*.* experience 
of the council assuring them tliat tlie means 
advocated by the petitioners involve an im- 
possibility ; but tlio council solicit the earnest 
attention of the petitioners and of the pr()lt*sKir)n 
to the following remarks suggested by tlie sub • 
jeet-matter of that petition. ^ 

“ The petition eomprises a scheme of medical 
Ttform propounded hy the petitioners, and jiuh- 
lished as a kind of counter-schemi^ to that con- 
tained in the foregoing ‘ outline of a bill’ as 
framed by the conference in London, the prin- 
ciples and details of which have obtained the 
concurrence ol so many of the existing insti- 
tutions and the most infiuentiiil bodies in the 
pK^'ession. 

“ Hy the first paragraph !ii this petition, as in 
those before commented upon, the rescinding of 
the obnoxious charter of the (.’ollege of Surgeons 
is made a part of the petitioners’ scheme of re- 
form, and a sim qua non of any satisiactory ad- 
justment of the grievances under which tho pro- 
fession has so long laboured. 

“ Hy the second, third, fourth, and sixth para- 
graphs, the (^illege of {Surgeons would bo con- 
vefted into a college of general practitioners. 
Every individuttl who, being a member of the 
medical profession, prac^^ises, or piofesses to 
practise, surgrry, or medicine and surgery, or 
medicine, surgery, and mulwifer's or medicine, 
surgery, midwiftry, and pharmac}, must he a 
member of the College ot hurgeoiis, and, if of 
ten years’ standing, wtnild hiive a vote at the 
election of the council of the Oollege of Sur- 
geons. 

“ 'riic council of the Institute will not for one 
moment impute to their medical brelliien in 
Sliropshiro a deliberate inttaition to ])reveut or 
obstruct all legislation in inedicul idfairs, nor cun 
tliey believe that so numcrons a body an* content 
that the profession should continue in its ex- 
isting anomalous state. The council have, 
furthermore, no hesittition in admitting, on the 
part of the general prnctitioneis of England, 
that if tlie object of the pelition(‘rs could he ob- 
tained, VIZ., the concentiation of the great body 
of the profession in the College of Surgeons, 
with a ten years’ franchise, the riglit of voting 
carrying the right of holding ofiices of honotir 
and distinction in the college, under proper 
limitations, but with no distinction as to whether 
the individual practises as a surgeon purely con- 
sidered, or as a general jiractiiioncr— by which 
modification of the constitution of the College 
ol Burgeons, the general practitioners would 
have an efficient control over their own affairs 
and a direct influence over the examinations of 
their own class — that their demands would be 
satisfied. Hut the council arc eonscientiously 
and fully convinced that, however desirable in 
the minds of many individuals such a mudificijb- 
tion of the College of Burgeons may bo, it is 
totally impracticable; and since herein appears 
to exist tho difference of opinion between them- 
selves and their brethren in Shropshire, and 
others, they feel themselves called upon to state 
specifically the grounds upon wdiich their own 
convictions arc founded. 

“Those who demand a modification ^n the 
College of Burgeons to the extent of abrogating 
the charter of 1843, or doing justice to tho mem- 
ber of the college, and granting the franchise to 
every member of ten years’ standing, by which 
medicine, midwifery, and pharmacy must ne- 
cessarily be fully recognised, wd constitute the 
major part of the business ara responsibilities 
of the college, and tho most eiisential part of the 
education* and examination oi the surgeon, are 
probably unaware of the efibrts which have been 
made from time to time to effect this change, 
and of the uniform failure of such efforts. The 
members of the college made a strenuous effort 
to obtdii the abrogation ot tho disqualifying laws 
against midwifery and pharmacy about the com- 
mencement of the present century. Th^ were 
heard by oaunoil, before the Attomev- General 
and S<mtor«Genend« and their claim di»*<< 


allowed, (a) Again, in 1833, the council pro- ^ 
fi'SHcd to have an examination in midwifery, and 
the by-laws for cstablisihing it passed through 
all the ijpgular rules and orders till they went to 
Sir Freilerick Pollock, tho stlfnding counsel of 
tlu* college, who declared that tlie court of 
examiners had not the powder to appoint ex- 
aminers in midwifery, (b) .Subsequently to tho 
grant of tlu* charter of 1843, at tho commence- • 
merit of the preffent agitation, a memorial, with 
the i>l)](*(:t of opening the college, was got up by 
the ‘ McmIIohI Protection Assembly,’ which was 
said to be signed by 1200 members of the college. 
Peiitions and momorials innumerable, of the 
Slime tenor, iiom all parts of the country, have 
been pn'sented to the college and to ^he Govern- . 
merit. All these exertions have been unattended 
with success. Not the slightest sympathy with 
those who^wisli to abrogate the powers of tho 
ApolhAjiiries’ Society, and make the College of 
Surgeons the * afnm. mnlnr' of the general prac- 
titioners, has been inanifosted by any party of 
influence, or in authority ; the council of tho 
College of Surgeons, under^lhc existing laws 
and charters, arc* thus compelled to maintain it 
os a (iolhge of Siirgeoiip specially so considered 
and to resist any change, the iin^iediate or 
remote cfi'ect of which must b(‘ thci conversion of 
it into A college of general practitioners in medi- 
cine, surgery, and inidwilery. 

“ The only resource left, then, for the pe- 
titioners is — the Legislature. An net of Par- 
liament must be oblninecl to modify the consti- 
tution of the (College of Surgeons in face of the 
oppo.sitioii of the council of that college and the 
Govcrnriieut ; doubtless, also, of the main body 
of the fellows of the College of Burgeons, of the 
(.'(dlege of Physicians, and other ])arties ; for the 
olfect of the change must bo to render tho Col- 
lege of Surgeons to all intents and purposes a 
college ot nieclicinc. ’J'he council of the Institute 
do not believe that there is the remotest chance 
of effecting this, and, as pruiitical men, they 
strenuously advise the general practitioiioi 8 not 
to be led into a new and fruitless agitation for 
an niiattaiiiable object, nor, for the sake of 
humbling those 'wlio have doubtless inflicted 
upon many individuals an act of the greatest in- 
justice, to seek to deny thciUHelves, their pro- 
fession, anti the public, tho udvantageb of any 
and every beiielieial arrangemeut which may be 
placed within their reach. 

(To be continiu’d.) 


THE POOR-LAWS MEDICAL CONVENTION. 

[To the Kdltor of tho' Medical TimeB.] 

SiK,-— When the great meeting of poor-law medi 
cal officers assemhlcd in London last October took 
place, and a committee to act on their behalf was 
appointed, it was obvious that considerable expenses 
must be incurred. 

Their labours involved charges for advertisements, 
printing, stationery, postage stamps, and the salary 
of an assistant secretary. You, Sir, very kindly and 
properly inserted their advertisements at a reduced 
scale of charge, and the National Institute favoured 
the committee with the free use of their office. 

To defray the expenses which were unavoidable, 
subbcriptions of small sums from some of the poor- 
law surgeons hnvc been received, and a handsome 
donation of £10 from Mr. Pennington, the presi- 
dtjit of the National Institute; but, when it is con- 
sidered that papers were to be forwarded to 20H 
medical officers of unions, the correspondence which 
ensued, with the various items of expense ^ already 
mentioned, it cannot bo matter oi surprise tliat 
further contributions are become * Indispensably 
necessary. • 

By the statement of the treasurer's account ap- 
pended to the report recently issued, there was a 
srnall sum in hadfi ; since which, however, the 
bmaiioe of account is on the other side. 

The perusal of the report, of which a thousand 
copies have been printed, with an equal number of 
the “ Address to the Public,” will show that the 
labours of the com!||ittee have been of no small 

(a) Minutes^of Hvidonce, 1848; Beooud Re- 
port, p. 4. 

(b) Idem., p. 16. 
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•mount, in foot, much more considerable than is gene- | 
rallj awpoaed. Gentlemen have come up repeatedly 
from Buokinghamshire, Derbyshire, Staffordshire, 
and even Lancashire, devoting their invaluable time, 
and at no smalt expense, to the object in view. 
Thoae members of the committee who reside in the 
metropolis and its neighbourhood have been able to 
gilB a more frequent attendance, still at some ex- 
pense and the application of valuable timoi and of 
earnest and patient thought. 

Under these circumstances the profeAion at large 
vrould not wish the members of the committee to be 
without pecuniary resources to defr^ the very mo- 
derate but essentially necessary official expenses 
which will accrue ; and it is>cknowledged that not 
only the poor-law surgeons immediately interested, 
but the whole pf ofession should unite in giving sup* 
port to the cause, as unquestionably the credit, re- 
spectability, and honour of the whole medical pro- 
fession, of which we sometimeB boast, may fairly be 
considered as identified in the cause*of ).he poor- 
law surgeons. 

^e report has been reprinted, more or less fully, 
in tne medical journals, also in the pamphlet form, 
which, with the “ Address to the Public,** was offered 
to the acceptance A gentlemen attending the recent 
meeting at Bath, and 1 shall be happy to forward 
copies to those who have not yet seen it. ^ 

I shall pow be glad to receive subscriptions to- 
wards defraying the expenses necessarily incurred 
for official purposes by the committee, by post-office 
order or otherwise ; and remain. Sir, your very faith- 
ful aervant, 

Thomas Martin, 

Treasurer of the Poor-law Medical Officers* 
Committee. 

Beigate, Aug. 28. 


POOB-LAW SUllGEONS AND RELIEVING 
OFfTCERS. 

[To the Editor of the Medical Timef.] 

Sin,— Some short time back 1 wrote to vnu show- 
ing the degraded position of poor-law medical raep, 
ill paid, and placed under the control and patronage 
of relieving officers, who, ^ the way, for half the 
work, are better paid. Where a relieving officer 
pays one visit, the medical officer has to pay twenty 
or more, and to use the highest mental faculties for 
the highest and best of purposes, the relief of suf- 
fering liumanity. Besides, the medical officer has to 
prepare and supply medicines, &o. Yet for all this, 
perhaps, the relieving officer gets £80 or £90 per 
annum, for his limited work entailing no Odftl^y ; 
and the medical officer £40 or £50, entailing an 
outlay of more than half, for the purposes, and ap- 
pliances, and benefit of the parish. There is much 
outcry, at the present moment, how medical poor- 
law officers should be paid, some suggettipg one 
method, some another. Now. for my part, I would 
oast aside all idea of labour, and medicine, and 
skill, and would adopt a method at least calculated 
to meet with no opposition of a just nature. At the 
present moment the poor-law medical officer is a 
mongrel, half a Government man, half a board of 
guantians man ; the only patronage ho has in court, 
after obtaining the office, is the patromige of the 
ignorant relieving officer; and if ho stoops to such 
degrading intrigue, if he gains the patronage of this 
debased creature, all is safe ; he may neglect the 
poor, he may calculate upon gaining all the extras 
available; and all inquirv into his errors and irre- 
gularities will bo overlooked, for the poor go to the 
relieving officer to complain; he is the organ through 
which their complaints reach the board of guar- 
dians, and, if medical officers can stop the mouths 
of these ignorant beings, then, as I said before, they 
may act as they like without much fear of deteotlon. 
Some have suggested to make the poor-law medical 
^pfficer altogether Government man, and I would 
suggest to pay him such a salary as to secure him a 
deeeot existetoe, besides allowing a consideration 
for medicine, and keep for a horse, where such was 
absolutely required. Under such uircumBtanccs I 
would give him at least fffitn £80 to £100 per an- 
num for bis own especial purposes, and £20 per 
annum for medicines, and as giuch for the keep of a 
horse, where such was required. I say pay him thus, 
for it is notorious that the public have a prejudice 
against poor-law medical officers, and do not employ 
them so freely as those medical men unconnected 
with unions. By all means make poor-law medical 
men Government men, amk look after them as all 
Government men ought to bc^ooked after. In fact, 
men so treated would take a Bride in keeping up a 
certain dignity, and except in instances of Irregu- 
laiity, neoessarilyund naturally ariiing her« and 


there amongst all bodies of men, whether clerical or 
medical, or otherwise, the poor-law national medical 
staff would become a highly valuable community : 
valuable to the Government, and valuable to the 
whole of society. 

Yours, A Northern Poor-law Officer. 

THE MTI3WIFERY CASE AT 
MARLBOROUGH. 

[To the Kd'itor of the Medical Times. 1 
Sir,— I perceive that you have noticed my trial 
for manslaughter in your widely-extended journal, 
but have not entered into the details of the case, 
which I concejive would not be devoid of interest to 
many of yeur readers, not only as pointing out the 
law in such cases, but also as showing the unpleasant 
feeling and want of unity which most unfortunately 
still exist among soqio members of our profession. 

I have forwarded to you the evidence of the nurses' 
and medical gentlemen, as given at the hearing 
before the magistrates ; and it should be borne in 
mind that it was on the medical evidence alone that 
1 was committed for trial ; and after the perusal 
I think you will agree with ino in saying that you 
had thought it impossible that there could have been 
found three men of an enlightened and benevolent 
profession to have so unblushingly come forward 
and made statements so seriously detrimental to 
the honour and interests of a professional brother. 
I will here mention one circumstance which will, I 
think, be amply sufficient to show the animug of 
the whole proceeding : the surgeon who was called 
in to attend tlw.casc after my dismissal actually sent 
to the coroner asking him to hold an inquest before 
the unfortunate woman was dead ! 

To show, however, that such ungenerous feeling is 
happily not universal, I will, iu justice to the me- 
dical men of the surrounding country, state that 
large numbers of them came forward and offered 
their services, as evidence or otherwise, in a most 
truly liberal and handsome manner. 

As Boino of your readers may very possibly not 
have heard of the instrument ! used, it will not, 
perhaps, be out of place to give a short description 
of it here. It is called the whalebone fillet, or loop, 
and is composed of a bow of smooth, rounded whale- 
bone, about seven inches in the longest diameter ; 
it is passed over the face and under the chin of the 
child, so that the sides or rami of the loop arc at 
right angles with the fourchette, or point of lacera- 
tion, thus rendering it quite impossible to lacerate 
the perineum directly with the instrument, as the 
surgeons for the prosecution asserted. I may here' 
state that I am a member both of the College and 
Hall, and hold the appointment of medical officer to 
the second district of the Marlborough Union. 

Knowing the immense circulation that your paper 
enjoys, I am tempted to send you my statement of 
the case, with other particulars ; but, as I am aware 
of the value of your space, you are quite at liberty 
to make any abridgments you may think proper. 
Trusting that you will do me the favour to insert my 
case in }our next number, 1 have the honoar to 
remain, your most obedient servant, 

Charles Penbudduckb FItzqerald, 
M.R.C.S., L.A.C. 

Marlborough, Aug. 23. 

FOREIGN GRADUATES AND THE ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF EDIN- 
BURGH. 

EXAMINATION FOR THE FELLOWSHIP. 

[To the Editor of the Mediaal Times.] 

Sir, — You were wrong in saying last week, in 
answer to A Physician, London,’* that foreign 
graduates' can be admitted to the fellowship of the 
Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, without 
examination, on their “ being proposed and seodlnded 
by a fellow, and receiving the votes of three-fourths 
of the fellows .present.** This used to be the rule, 
many years ago, but an examlnatiou is always now 
required, and no graduate of a foreign university is 
now admitted on Rny pretence without an examina- 
tion. This examination for the fellowship consists 
in the giving proof of a familiar acquaintance with 
Latin, the candidate being {j^tamined by two of the 
court of examiners in any author (hey may select. 
The next part of the exanUlnation consists in the 
candidate writing, in English, an essay on some 
medical case to be submitted to him by the presi- 
dent after he is shut up within the walls of the col- 
lege. Fens, ink, and puer are placed before him, 
and he is required to write his paper without any 
Msistanoe from books. He is then exnmiBOd by the 


various members of the court (viva eoce), in ana* 
tomy, pathology, physiology, chemistry, materia 
medioa, botany, midwifery, microscopic anatomy, 
and the theory and practice of medicine. In fact, 
before obtaining IImb fellowship of the Royal College 
of Physicians of Edinburgh, a long*aua searching 
examinat^n of many hours* . duration has to be 
undergone in the whole range of the medical 
sciences, and an examination by Dr. Christison on 
chemistry, by Dr. Hughes Bennett on iqgiatomy, 
microscopic anatom;ir, physiology, and pathology, 
and by the other distinguished members of the court 
of examiners on thq subjects taught by them, ren- 
ders it a most severe and searching one ; and this, 
doubtless, is the reason why the fellowship of the 
Edinburgh College of Physicians has ever been re- 

f ;arded as a proof of very high standiug in the pro- 
ession. The fee for the non-reside^lt fellowship (in- 
cluding the stamp of £25), is £80. Thj^klffg the 
above information might be useful to some of your 
readers, I remain, 8ir, your very obedient senvant, 
Aug. 26. M. D. 


POOR-LAW MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

fTo the Editor of the Medical Times.] 

Sir, — O n observing the results of the unoeasing 
endeavours of the Committee of the Poor-law Con- 
vention to carry out the dfsires of the union medical 
officers, I beg, trough your valuable paper, to 
acknowledge the great obligation I feel as one 
represented. 

There being so many who have not declared 
any desire to have the present unjust requital for 
Arduous duties altered, 1 will venture to suggest a 
reason for their tardiness. 

First, because the desires of the poor-law oommis- 
sioners are not carried ouY by the guardians in 
having qualified surgeons. Not in three in the 
country in qualified according to tnelr regulations. 
Secondly, the elaborate reflorta of the committee 
denote that many are well paid, but the greater 
numbers are, like myself, worse paid than my 
groom for attending the horse — imperative to "the 
performance of my union duties — his wages and 
keep exceeding the sum 1 obtain as remunera- 
tion for my attendance, medicines, aqd perauisites, 
and the keep of the animal, not to mention fatigue, 
time, broken rest, responsibility, and skill, requisite 
in treating thirty-five cases on an average weekly, 
independently of calls -and casualties which I do not 
return. And, should 1 resign, some unqualified 
person would come into the heart of my private 
practice,' and thrive better than I who have resided 
ten yeB,TM< in the place. And it will be well to 

S icntiun, in proof of the carelessness of the guar- 
ians respecting the qualilioation of persons in- 
trusted with the lives of the poor, that a person ^ho 
came as an assistant into the neighbourhood) without 
any legal/qualification tendered for a union district, 
and obtamed it \ and allow me to give a description 
of his essay piece of surgery. A poor fellow received 
from a chaff-engine a contused and lacerated wound 
on the fingers and hand, which this gentleman 
bound tightly all together, just as they were, un- 
cleansed, in popes to heal them by the first intention 
and, after enjoining that on xi.} consideration to 
remove the strapping for a week, left him. By pro- 
vidential intervention the sufferer fell under the care 
of a surgeon, who, on removing the dressing, found 
the wounds in a putrescent state, and monstrous mag- 
gots revelling in the decomposition. Such persons as 
these, I have no doubt, are satisfied with any pay 
ment, and consequently refuse their signaturo ; or* 
like myself, are too poor to lisk offending these all. 
potenUgumdians, who should not have the control 
in such matters, as, being neighbours or relatives to 
parties in office, they have not the soul to act disin- 
terestedly, as the commissioners would do. Were 
these things properly investigated (in justice to the 
poor and the qualified surgeep) great alterations 
wopld be made. 

1 remain, Sir, yours obediently, , 

A SuBBcniDBRt M.R.C.B., L.A.C. 

„ POOR-LAW MBDIPAL REMUNERATION. 

[To the Editor of the Medical Tiiiiot.T* 

Sir,— I observe, In this day*a publication of the 
Medical Times, an advertisement from the board of 
guardians of the Barnstaple Union for the Lynton 
district, which I should not have taken any notice of 
bad not the latter sentence appeared, vis«p ** It may 
be stated that a medical gentlemsR who was resident 
within the district has lately died.** Nowi this is 
evidently held out as a biU to entrap acNne wwuj 
^Tidusl in the profcMinn. Tbr ibet iHi do- 
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oeftied peraon above alluded to never was a rcgu- 
larlv aualittcd member of the medical profession ; 
he practised the healing art as a quack, but 
nothing further. He never served an apprentice- 
BhiD. ^tended .hospital practice, •or even a single 
course of lectures, therefore never P^ed any 
sort of examination (being totally dufl^ualiHed 
from undertaking medical office under the poor- 
law as the board of guardians were well aware 
of)’ and* as my letters written to the Society of 
Apothecaries at various times can prove, having 
been obliged, from the repeated displays of gross 
ignorance on his part, to apply to them for ih«ir 
interference, and which, I need scarcely add, was 
treated, as I believe many scores else were, bjr being 
piled (as Mr. Upton kindly told a friend of mine who 
called on him for an explanation) in heaps in divers 
parts (4, the room, I presume to be left a noble relic 
for the furture antiquarian, or a Valuable legacy (if 
not disposed of by public auction) to the society's 


The Hand Phrenologicnlly Considered ; being 
a Glimpse at the Kelation of the Mind with 
the Organization of the Hody. London : 
Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 1848, 

A Course of Lectures on Dentol Thy biology and 
Surgery, delivered at the Middlesex Hospital 
School of Medicine, liy John Tomes, Surgeon- 
Dentist to the Middlesex Hr/spital. Loiulou : 
John W. J^arkcr, \Vo*<t Strand. 1848, 
Cuvier's Animal Kingdom. * London: W. S. 

Orr and Co. I’arts V. and VI. 

Hundbuch der Allgcmcinen und speciellcn Gewe- 
belchre dcs inensch lichen Koipers fiir Aerzte 
• und Studirende, von Dr. Jos, Gcrlach muiiiz 
Verlag von Eduard Jaiiitsch. 1848, 


, GOSSir OF THE WEEK. 
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Permit me to add the following particulars for 
any one who may feel inclined to visit this part of 
the kingdom, seeking for medical practice The 
Lynton district comprises four parishes, as poor, 
I believe, ns any in England ; it contains about 
1700 inhabitants, with an acreage of 2000 ; bounded 
on the north by the Bristol Channel, and on the 
south by the forest of Exipoor ; the rides in winter 
or rough weather are the most dreary and ex- 
posed imaginable. The salary that has been given is 
the very handsome sum of £U 5s. per annum ; and 
hence the reason of my resigning the appointment, 
having been minus more than £20 the last year. 
Some guardians have been in this neighbour- 
hood making inquiries, and have been distinctly 
• told that many medical, men have at various times 
attempted to practise* here, but all have equally 
failed. 'There are, no doubt, in every neighbourhood 
a few unprincipled persons who would give orroueous 
views on a subject contPary to their own cotisciences, 
but facts are stubborn things. I make thehc state- 
ments to warn young men seeking an opportunity of 
settling in practice. Nothing but my having property 
directly situated in this ncighhourhood would ever 
have induced me to have remained here upwards of 
twenty yearea • 

Trusting I have not extended my epistle to too 
great a length for publication, I beg to subscribe 
myself, your most obedient servant, J . Ci.aTii; i:. 
Lynton, Aug. 19. 

BOOKS RECEIVED DlJllINa THE LAST 
Mt)NTH, . • 

The Pathological Nature of Cholc>'a, and an In- 
fallible Method of Treating it ; with an Intro- 
duction, Additions, and Emendations ; in a 
Scries of Letters. By (Te/.'r«o St^^art Haw- 
thorne, M.D., late Senior phyaie^m of the 
Belfast General Hospital, &c. London : 
Simpkin and Marshall. 1848. 

Should the Cholera Come, whgt ought to bo 
Done? By John ('hallice, Surgeon, &c. Lon- 
don : Henry Renshaw, IJ5G StraAd. 1848. 
Arguments against the Indiscriminate Use of 
Chloroform in Midwifery. By S. W. J. Mer- 
liman, M.D. Cantab., Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians, &c. London: John 
Churchill, Princes-stroct, Soho. 1848. 
Practical Observations on the Administration 
and Effects of Chloroform, especially in its 
Application in Cases of Natural Labour. 
By J. H. Stallard, Esq., Surgeon, Jo Uie Lei- 
CMter General DAspensarv. London; John 
Churchill. Leicester: J. S. Croasley. 1848. 

A Summary Practical Elucidation of National 
Economy in Support of Direct Taxation and 
Direct Assessment. By R. Wait, Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh: R. Marshall, Rose-street. 1^48. 
*ExBCt Philosophy. Books First and Se'^ond. 
By Hughes leaser Halle, P., LL.D., Author 
of Critical Letters, ficc. London; Effingham 
WUson, Royal Exchange. 1848. 

Conthsiental Travel ; with an Appendix on the 
Influence of Climate, the Remedial Advan- 
tages of Travelling, &c. By Edwin Lee, Esq., 
Member of the principal European Medical 
Societies, ike. London : W. J . Adams, 69, 
Fleef-street. ^ _ 

Social Diaflnvtion ; or, Hearts and Homes. By 
Hra. EUis, Author of “ Women of England,'' 
London ; J. and P. Tallis, 100, St. Joto- 
street. Parti Y, and Yl* 


\Var-oi'pice, Aug. 25. — 7th Light Dragoons : 
Acting Assist. Staff-Surg. Robert Wilson, M.D. , 
to be Assist.-Surg., vice Young, appointed to the 
78rd Foot.— 73rd Foot: Assist. Surg. William 
Baker Young, from the 7th Light Dragoons, to 
bo Assist.-Suig., vice Swift, appointed to the 
98th Foot.— DSLh Foot: Assist.-Siirg. Benjamin 
Swift, M.I).. from the 73rd Foot, to be Assist. - 
SurJ., vice IJasil Virot, dismissed the service by 
the sentence of a general I’ourt martial. — Office 
of Ordnance, Aug 24. Ordnance Medical De- 
partment : Philip Splane AVarren, gent., to be 
Assist.-Surg. 

AroTuncyMLins’ Hall. — Gentlemen admitted 
members on Tiiursday, August 24 William 
John Player, Swansea ; W illiain Jticliaicl Hilton, 
Whitehaven. 

S. H. Illingworth, E'^q., M.R.('.S., of Arling- 
ton-strcct, Piceadilly, has been appointed apo- 
thecary to her Majesty the Clueen Dowager. 

Royal Outii()1’u:dti: Hohi’ITjvl. — The eight- 
eenth half-yearly inciting of the members of 
this institution was held on Friday week at the 
h(»spital, M. Quarles Hams in the chair. The 
report states that the institution, of which her 
Majesty is the patron, was cstablislied in the 
year 1838, for tlie cure of clubfoot, lateral curva- 
ture of the spine, and every other kind of con- 
traction nn(l deformity. 'Flic new treatment 
discovered by Delpech, of Montpelier, and after- 
wards practised by Stromeyer, of Hanover, had 
been intriuliiccd into the hospital with the 
greatest suci'Css. Smee its establishment, the 
number of persons relieved amounted to 7423, 
and out of this number not one death had oc- 
curred. 'The number relieved during the past 
half year was — of in-patients, 79 ; * and out- 
patients, 6G2. The list of subscribers went on 
steadily increasing ; but the funds of the charity 
were wholly inadequate to the relief of the large 
number of applicants for assistance. Three ad- 
ditional beds had receiiily been opened, and 
there were now thirty-six in all ; but there were 
no fewer than 240 patients wailing for admission, 
for whom there was no accommodation. Thcre- 
ort, which was read by the Rev. George Kemp, 
on, see, and chaplain, wasunanimously adopted. 

It^FLUfiNCE OP Russian Vavouu- maths on 
THE CnoDEftA.— Of all the means employed 
against cholera, one of them from which the 
most efficacy is dorivod is the vapour-bntli. In 
some cases it has produced the mo^t advantageous 
results in Russia, where its use is more geflcrally 
adopted than in our climate. In the report of 
the medical commission, sent W Petersburg in 
1830, we see that in the hospital of tho^ hemp 
merchants, which contains all the materials for 
vapour-baths, out,jpf forty cholera patients sub- 
mitted to that tllatiuent six only died. Dr. 
Minchowsky, chief physician to the establish- 
ment, having, at the request of Drs. Barry and 
Russell, heated and fitted up the baths with 
vapour^ as in the caso of receiving patients for 
the cholera, two servants belonging to the hos- 
pital were sent*with » thermometer for the pur- 
pose of measuring the degree of heat. In the 
space of three minutes fixe thermometer mounted, 
in the most elevated part of the building, to 46** 
Keaumur'a aoale, ^md in seven minutea it rose 
upon the bench where the paUeate were placed 


to 58*". 12. Dr. Minchoweky, when a patient 
was brought in suffering under a severe ellect of 
frost, placed him in the bath extended on the 
bench, an^, after rubbing him with divers sub- 
stances, applied the vapour of water and vinegar 
until the circulation was restored, or that nil 
hope of saving life had vanished. A patient who 
was at the last extremity, after being three hoCrs 
in the vapour-bath at the hi^ temperature, was 
restored to Itfc. (6nc of the physicians belonging 
to the commission gives an interesting descrip- 
tion of the vapour-baths in Russia, and the 
sensations ho experienced when he tried the 
effect on his own person. 

Mu. BAoiis’k Lei’tuhes on Choleiia, — ^T hia 
gentleman, whose name has long*beeit known in 
connection with science, and more particularly 
in connection with discoveries in electricity, has 
commenced sorie.s of lectures, in the theatre of 
the Folytochnic Institution, on Asiatic Cholera, 
and on its dependence on the electric state of the 
utino.sphere. This view of the subject is origtnal, 
and he supports it with arguments and deductions 
that are, at least, deserving attintion ; ho, at the 
same time, proposes means by which its ravages 
may bqiirevented or rendered less fatal. In the 
course of his lectui ea he traces the pj-ogress of 
the scourge from the year 1817, from die banks 
of the Hsioghley and the Delta of the Ganges to 
(Calcutta into 'Thibet, &c., Lucknow, Benares, 
Agra, and Delhi ; thence to Saugur and other 
places along the coast of Coromandel, utArrakau 
und Fenang, where it appeared in 1819 ; thence 
to Java, tlie Spice and the Philippine Islands, to 
Mfiscat, Bushire, and tlic towns on the* Porsian 
Gulf. He describes its arrival at Aslrakan, and 
along the Volga, &c., at Moscow, Archangel, and 
at Petersburg, Narva, Revel, and Riga, the 
bhores of the Gulf of Finland, anti at Berlin and 
oihiT iilaccs. These lectures have the merit of 
novelty, and afford considerable light on a sub- 
ject which is daily becoming of more interest to 
the public from the anticipated approach of the 
pebtilence to Western Europe. 

The Deutsche Allgemeim Zeitung has letters 
from Galicia of the 17th of August, stating 
that the cholera was making rapid progregs 
ill that province, and had advanced as far 
as the circle of Wadowitch, which touches the 
frontiers of Silesia. In the last-mentioned pro- 
vince some cases have already been declared. 
liCtters from Stettin of the 19th ult. announce 21 
ci.sea of cholera up to the evening of the 15ih, 
whereof 19 proved fatal. Amongst the victims 
was Lieutenant- Colonel Schmidt, of the 9th 
Regiment. The fast victim of the disease in 
Damm was a healthy and robust young man, 
who succumbed after excruciating agonies, which 
lasted eight hours. The Augsburgh Gazette has 
letters from St. Petersburg to the Pith of August, 
which inform us that the cholera has so subsided 
that several temporary hospitals and lazarettos 
have been closed. 1G3 deaths occurred between 
tho 4th and lOih of August. In Moscow and 
Riga the malady is gradually subsiding, but, on 
tho other hand, it rages in Pskow, where, in tho 
space of seven days, 111 patients out of 264 suc- 
cumbed, ond only 27 recovered. 

MuNiricENT Bequests, — Wm. Spicer, j'un.. 
Esq., of CouvtlandHj.Withecombe Raleigh, who 
died on the 8th ult., has left by will, £1000 to 
St. George’s Hospital, London; £1000 to the 
Asylum for Distressed Seamen; £1000 to the 
Society for ths Relief of tho Widows und Orohaga 
of Decayed Clergymen; £1000 to tho ^eter 
Hospital ; £600 to the Exeter D^af and Dumb 
Institution ; £500 to the poor of the parish of 
Heavitree ; £600 to the poor of Tdlisham ; £600 
to the poor of Lym^tone ; and £600 to the poor 
of Withecombe. The residue - of his property, 
with the cxccptitn of a legacy of £3000, is left 
to St. George's Hospital. 

'The Frencll Government has appointed a me- 
dicid commission, composed of MM. Gueneau de 
Muisy, Chomel, Andral, Huason, BouUlaud, 
Bally, Gerardin, 4?ornac, and Gauthier de 
Clattbry; to ap pljathemselyes to the diteenrery 
of means to prevent and to‘mitigat6 the eflkflta of 
Aiiatio cholera. 
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Vh* QlMiliU. JkiYTT, — Alexavdhta, 
A»g. eholovA alone occupies the minds, 

ot thtt itihitbitaBts of Alexandria ; there is no 
butiom doingi and tlie greater par^ of the 
EBropaan residents have shut themsolyes up in 
th«far nottses, hoping by this means to keep out 
of the influence of tlie epidemic. At Alexandria 
^ the^number of deaths from cholera has been 
‘ raither on the decroule, and from 310, the highest 
point attained, there are now nbouMOO daily ; 
tho number just reported for to day is 76. — At 
Cairo, after a decrease, the deaths front cholcro 
-were again on the increase, , About 260 were re- 
ported daily, but to-day the report has gone 
down to 170. A register is kept of the deaths 
only ; the nuinb^ of cases is not known, but *ihe ^ 
recoveries are said to be few. Comparatively 
speaking, the European populatiop has not Buf- 
fered much, and the mortality a1ttong;,the natives 
may be attributed to their impropier mode of 
living, and their irregularities and sufferings 
durinfg the present month of Ramazan, when 
th^ mat all day and commit excesses during 
the night. — There has-been a report of the plague 
having broken out at Cfiiro, but it requires ron- 
ffrmadon, especially as it »cogies oxdy ip the 
winter seas^in ; however, it thought not un- 
likely thaf plague will appesdi* after the cholera. 

cholera has also l^okeo out in several parts 
of Syria, and the towns pf Aleppo and Dainiisc us 
have suffered severely frofn the epidemic. 'J'hc 
last aceounts from Rhodes state that the crews 
of the yrere enjoying good health. 

Ibrahim Jrasha had landed on the island, and 
was performing strict quarantine in a gaiden. 
Elis behaviour in quitting f'^gypt from fear of 
the dholera has excited just indignation. This 
country is at present without any ruler or con- 
•Htutea authority; fortunately, things go on 
quietly, but Ibrahim Vasha’s prcscne<^ at tliis 
juncture would have been very desirable, in 
order to enforce tlie sanitary regulations recom- 
mended by the European medical men.— The 
Hon. C. A. Murray, our consul-general, has 
started from Cairo for Mount Sinai, with his 
brother, Captain the lion. H. A. Murray.— Mr. 
Capipbell, who had been accidentally wounded 
swordthrust by Mr. Barnes, on the arrival of 
the last English steamer, is now doing very well, 
— The auxiliary screw-steamer Novelty, wljMi 
tliree months ago superseded the sailing-packet 
Emmetjee, for 4ho, conveyance of the English 
mail between Alexandria ; and Beyrout, has 
proved quite a failure. The Novelty, on her 
last passage from Beyrout, occupied twelve days 
in, reaching Alexandria ; the eonsequenee was 
thut she arrived too late for the English stcamei;, 
wMob left on the 9th, and the m ul for Beyrout 
badLto be aent on by an Egyptian steamejr. — The 
£(oB* East India Company’s st(‘:imer Ajduha 
aniv^d at Suez on the 12tli with the 

Bombay mail of the 20tli of July, and seven 
pasaengCmt who proceeded to Trieste* by the 
Austrlah steamer on the lOth inst. — The Go- 
vernment steamer Ardent, with the London mail 
of fbo 7th inst., arrived here this morning, and 
returns this afternoon to Malta with the Bombay 
mail. The French steamer -Nile, which lett 
Marseilles after the anival there of the Indian 
mail, reached Alexandria yesterday morning, 
and beat the English steamer by twenty hours. — 
Ibrahim Pasha being away, there is very little 
business doing. The river Nile having now well 
lisen, the produce is beginning to* come down 
freely from the upper country. Wheat has been 
sold at 68 piasUp^Js per ardeb ; beans, 42 ; barley, 

, 36 piastres for the better qualities. Exchange 
on ^ndon, lOC piastres per pibuiid sterling. 

The great chemist of the North is no snore : 
Berzelius has breathed out liis mighty spirit. 
True to his character in the Iasi moments of his 
being, death found him dictating his thoughts 
on science when his liand could not grasp the 
pen. In hiA death- chamber he received ho- 
lUMirs fmm tjie Kuig; but what are honours to 
a Ayingf philosopher ? A grert counterpoise to 
Pnmch extravagance and Gerg^an theory is now 
removed, and long have to deplore the 


MORTALITY TABLE. 

For tho Woeh ending Saturday ^ August 26,1B48. 


sach sn extent ai eventually to kill the patient, wlthoat 
any appreciable aigne of the progress of the diseue. 

“ M. D., Glasgow.”— No. 

** Mr. Sharp ’^has our best thanks. 

” imperfect.” — Consult a qualitled practitioner. 

Mr. Thompson’s pupef is under consideration. 


Cauaea of Death. 

Total. 

0 

1 Summers. 

All Causes..; 

961 

972 

Specffted Causer... 

943 

9C8 

Zymotic (or Rpidrfiiic^ Kii- 
(iemfe, and Cofitagloua) 
Dispakeu 

363 

267 

UroRAmc Disea*4ks. 
Drcrpsiy, i^^ncer, and utht;r 
Diec’HHOs of iincortoin or 
variable Seat 

47 

46 

DiftOBkeH of the Brain, Spinal 
Marrow, Nerves,' and 
Senses 


• 

• 97 

120 


A veraffO of Thompson’s pupef is under consideration. 

I ■* A AI\A'i.VMr..nTi«> *' Vaa . lalian a 


Disciscs of the Lungs, and 
of the other Organs of 

Respiration 

Diseases of the Heart and 

Blood-vessels 

Di<ieases of the Spinach, 
Liver, and other' Otipiiia 

ol Digestion 

Diseases of the Kidneys, &,c. 
Childbirth, Diseases pf the 
Uterus, ^ 

Rheumatism, Pl^cascs of 
the Bones, Joints, &c. ... 
Diseases of the 8kiii, Cellu- 
lar Tissue, &c 

Old Age 

Violence, Privation, Cold, 
and iiiteniperance 


NOTICE. 

The subscription for the stamped edition 
of the Medical Times is 16 b. for the half-year, 
and £1. 6s. for the year, paid in advance. Poat- 
olhce orders, or orders on parties in town, should 
be made out in the name ol KoiiBia PalmiPu. 

SirnscitiBERfl IN Arreah are respectfully re- 
quested, in conformity with iho terms of their 
, subscriptions, at once to forward their remit- 
tances to the OFF! OK. 


“A Bubccriher, Abergavenny.” — Yeas when a person is 
unablp tSh^ay. 

” T. D.” —If ail action should be instituted, the judge will 
order a bill to be made of the mediomes, Ac. 

'* Firet-Seseion Man Mr. Belfour, of the CoUeg^of Sur- 

g eons, is the best person to consult. 

Ueticus.” — The commissioners eau put a veto on the 
eltotion of surgeon by a board of guardians if he does not 

fi ossess tlie double quaiiflcatioii. 

[ngistcr.”— The pupil cannot be forced to eerve the 
remainder of his apprenticeship after he hae attained hie 

” lliisticus ”^The publication of the article may be of uee. 

Il should be forwarded as early as possible. 

” Soiiex.” — Gonftnunication received. * ^ 

” A Beporter” is requifsted to eommunloate bis vddrees in 
enniideuce. 

“ M. B.”— The article ^yould not suit our pages. „ 

A Pupil, Charing-croHs.”— We do not think the College 
examination is much improved, 

” Paul Pry.”— A German diploma does not qualify for prao- 
tlce in England. 

*’ Mr Stratford.”— Yes ; at Bethlehem Hospital. 

“ An Essex Surgeon.”— The nffer is declined. 

” Chemist.” — The acetuid lyttn, when good, Is a powerful 
blistering agent, and for children is preferable to ^e 


L plaster. 

” Sootus,”— The College of Physicians will not molest aa 
Edinburgh physician practising in the provinces. 

” Philo.”—'! Ite letter is lett at oui office, 

“X. Y.\.”-J. Yes. 2. £42. 

” EiineiiHis, Dublin.”— There is nn such medical appoint^ 
ment in either of the English universities. 

” AirOld (;orreBpondutit ’’—The Oullege has had no aot of 
Parliament passed in its fa\our. 

” W.. Fill 0 burgh.”— An appointment in the East India 
Company ’ft service U not difllcull to obtain. Our corre- 
spondent had bettPr apply at the Eastliidia-hoime, where 
he nill he furnished wltii the requisite infOrmaiion. 

” An Did Bttidont, University College.” — The letter shall ap- 
pear next week. 

” Vgo.” — 'fhe tubercles present microscopical elementa 
pinper to tluiuiBehcs, whicli distinguish them from all 
other moibid products. 

” Delta”— The cabc was not properly authenticated or ft 
would have bein iiieerted. 

“ T, C. D.” — 1 he Sanitary Bill haft become law, but we can 
give our correspondent no inforinatiou in reference to tha 
appoiutivents. r r 

” Piillantbropist.” — A recommendation is not necessary In 
such a case. 

” Af.D., Liverpool.” — Notiii England. 

” .luvciiis.” — W’e must dcrUne recomm)*nding. 

*' Qiialifled ”— Wc know of do remedy. 

” Marcus” ib thanked for hin offer. 

” Di. E. (i. 'rurnei.” — The numbers shall be forwarded. 

** A Licentiate.” — The Apothecanes' hoolcty, we think, will 
not tak'v up the niattur. , Mf Upton should be written to. 

” \ Htudenl” may graduate wilboul any snob preliminary. 

” ALquis.” — 'L'he vi Arrant ought not to have been addressed 
to the person named, 

” Petition.” — Nolyut. • 

” H. G.”— I. An innugural dissertation is reqnired. 2. Pee 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

” Henry.” — The specimen nhould be examined by a prac- 
tised eye through a good microscope. * 

*• A Military Burgeon.” — The work can be fccen in the 
library of ihu Britlali Museum. * 

” D. D. K.” — Dur opinion is not lu favour of the plan. 

” Mi. Grantham." — \V« do not know of any gentleman 
suited to the proposed task. 

A ttubsc fiber.” — Wp cannot publish the prospectus except 
as an ndvcrtisement. 

” Alpha.” 1. The usual fee is one guinea a mile. 2. There 
IS no authoiit} to which we can refer. 

” Par Vsgum.” — Our correspondent is mistaken; the col- 
lege was chartered at the beginning of tKe present 

: century* Yho profession diJ not sanction the principles 

upon which it was rntablidhed. 

** Mr. Button." — We cau scu no particular point in the 
case sent toms Ibr^nsertion ; we must, tberefbre, decline 
publlshiiig^i. 

'* An Admirer.” — Address a piivatc letter to Ds^Knoz. 

” Anxiety.” — Therwis no doubt but surgeons can recover 
at law for their attendance upon surreal cates. They 
cannot lerover for medical attendance. 

" Vliny ’’—The “discovery" should be Authenticated. 

” Inquirer.”— Mr. Kenshaw is the publiHlier of “Guy’s 
Moclical Jnns prudence.” 

“A Y'oung Accoucheui ” — Dr.Bigliy’s excellent “Obstetric 
Mumoranda ” is published by Mr. ileiisbaw. 

“ Dr. Thompson.”— We kiifltw BotuinflTuf the workio which, 
our ( orrespoiidcnf refers. 

* Oscar.”— li would bt- a physiolodcal mlntole. 

“ J B a.”— The person is 1411 iinpOltor; Slaving db mpdieal 
qualification as he pretends, ^ <* 

“ Galen.”— Balivation may supervene tng or three days 
after the use of mercury has heeu suspended. 

"Clururgu8.”~We think it was J)r. W'edderbum. ot-Njfur 
Orleans, who first reoommenddh the sulphate of quinine 
in tlie treatment of indolent ulcers. Our ourrespondllut 
had better try its effects more extensively before giving 
his opinion to the world. . ^ 

the paeaUw foMuiktfon ffiay esIiMi ta 


for the dipl^a, * 

“ A Young CiWiogo Mfinber.”— A letter must be addressed 
to the War-ofllue. 

“ Ml. Augiistuu Kloranoe, Portland, Dorset.” — Communi- 
cation received. 

A Correspodent, who writes to us on the income-tax, il not 
HufUcloiitly profyssional. 

” M. W, Boil rnin.”— The communication is unavoidably 
postponed. 0 

“ A Medic d Student, ITnivcrsity.”- We always wish to do 
justice , and we fed flatlerod by our correspondent’s re- 
marks ; we must* how ever, dooline publishing the letter* 

” Mr. J Clarke, Lyntou.”— The requestshall be attended to. 

“Bela" — Li( ontiuieB of the Apothecaries’ Company, who 
have at lamed to fnrty years of age, are adiBttted to ex- 
amination for the diploma of the London College of Phy- 
HiclariB, which costs only the duin mentioned 1^ our oer- 
respondent for the extra licence. For the ititra-urban 
licence tlie sum is £5U. 17s, 

“ M. U. q, S.'T’-LaUfmand's work, translated by Mr. 
M’Dougall, will give the required information. 

“A Constant Subscriber.” — Yes. 

“ X." wishes to know what Is the qualification required 
under the Yaccinatfbn Act. 

“ Mr. liobert Annan ” is thanked for his eommunlettlon. 

Letters and communications have alsif been received from 
Henry; A Military Surgeon; D*D*E.t Mr. Grantham ; 
Abubscrlber; Alpha; FarVagutn; Mr, Button; An Ad- 
mirer', Anxiety : Pliny ; Inquirer; A Young Aceoncheurt 


mirer'. Anxiety : Pliny ; Inquirer; A Young Aeeoncluurt 
Dr. Thompson; Oscar 8,: Galen; GMiurgiii; 
M. D.; M. D„ Glasgow; Mr. Sharp; Imperfoot ; Mr. 
Thompson ; A Subscriber, Abergavenny ; T. D. ; FIrsl- 
fieision Man; Busticus: Megtiter; Busticus; Setaei^ A 
Keporter; M. B.; A Pupil, Oharing-orossi Petti ^Jvyi 
Mr. Stratford; An Essex Surgeon; GhemUt; Seotus; 
Philo; X, Y, X.; Erinensis. Dublin; An Old Oorri* 
spoadent; W., Edinbunrh;rAn Old Student, UnlveretUr 
Coltege; Ago; Delta; T. 0. D.; Fhflanthropiit! M. D»» 
Liverpool; Juvenis; Qualified; Marous; IkP. Ifi. 0. 
Turner; A LiceilUste; A Student; AUquis; P^t^f 
iLG.; A Young College Member; Mr^ofuatBi JW « 
renee, Portland, Dorset; A Correspoadenr; SL WmBw 


renee. rDruium, vuTML ; a v^rreepvuwvm ; vT.tjpuie- 

mhi ; A Modieal Student, VntetMitt t Mf. J, CwjM^ 
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QUIOIMAL LEOTURES- 

Leoturcs on ths Baeefe of Men, by BQBEBir 

KNOX,M.D “ 299 

Clinical Observations on some of the more frequent 
DAeaset of ChUdren, by W. HUGHES WTLL- 

•HIRE. M.D 301 

ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS- • 

Reports on the Diseases of Females, by EDWARD 

RIGBT,M.D 302 

‘The Physiognomy of Diseases or Semdotios in their 
4|slmilatlv^Charaoters, by G. GORfIi, Esq. . . 302 
Oase ol^ Child born between the End of the Sixth 
yid Middle of the Seventh Month; Death four 
months and eight days after ; by ROBERT 
ANNAN, Burgeon, Kinroas 301 


ORIGINAL LECTURES. 

LECTURES 

ON 

THE RACES OF MEN. 

By ROBERT KNOX, M.D., F.R.S.E., 

Lecturer on Anatomy, and Coi responding Member of the 
French Academy of Medielne. 

(Continued from p 285.) • 

COLONIZATION OF AFRICA. 

ExtineHon of the tlavv trade ; future protpecU of 
the African iuces. In the event of the dark 
%w!es of men being ultimately destroyed^ can 
the fair ra'cs cultivate or inhabit the tropical 
regime of the earth f ( 'an they occupy ^ ae 
lahoyrere fjpnd citizens^ the African and* Syrian 
shores of the Mediterranean ^ 

Long prior to the accurate renearches of the 
army statistician it \i'as .known to the will 
informed and educated in societ^ that the 
tropical regions of the earth, generally speaking, 
were BO inimical to European life as to rentier it 
hopeless for any European race to attempt the 
colonization of any country, however valuable, 
however wealthy and productive, if siiuaieii 
within the range of the tract of the earth ex- 
posed to the innuenre of a tropical suu. It was 
also known to them, not so ' iiccurafoly, that 
other regions (as along the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, American, and African seas) partook, 
Bometimes largely, of this unhealthy cha- 
racter, although not comprised yeithin, but 
ad^ning^ the tropical range ; that tropical seas 
were suffioientlyahealthy so long as the mariner 
kept hia vessel at a certain distance from the 
shores ; and, finally, that even in tropical coun- 
tries mottntain tracts of great elevation were 
healthy, and their climate compatible with 
European life. But, although those facts wore 
generally known to the well read, and the edu- 
cated, it was not so with the great mass of the 
people, whose ideas on this, as on ^Itaos^ other 
points, from want o^ a sound elementary and 
practical education, are at all times mise- 
rably defective, and not unfrequeritly totally 
erroneous : hence originate such scenes as 
took place a few years ago, when an adventureg 
^ueed a number of persons to attempt a Beetle^ I 
Ant in Royals (Csntm America), followed^and | 
preceded by numerous other wretched oocur- 
renote, the fouits of ignorance on tlie one handi 
of deception on the other. The Texas is stil 
edyerttfisd as a charming, healthy country. A 
very few years ago it was attempted to cul- 
tivate jkmaica with European or white la- 
boutera, in despitffi of allprevioua expeTience ! 
I need eay nothing of the result, npr analye o the 
nonieewl and told of the white labour- 

efa df Cuba ! Xtis known to the experienced and 
edueiEedtluit the bold and actite men engaged 
iRtPMMiiif kayo been erep 

itdnpitmm m a inw deya, to resist th^leterious 
aftots of that perfsotty imk&own aad iobtf^ 


On tba External Application of the Nitrate of Silvei 
In certain Btrumoue Affections, by JOHN COCH- 
RANE. M.D 306 

Case of Placenta Fruuvla treuied in the Manner re- 
commended by Professor Simpson, by CHARLES 

waller, M.D., Esq, 806 

HOSPITAL REPORTS— 

Hophal du Midi, reported bf Dr. M'OARTHY, 

• Paris *. 306 

PROGRESS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE— 

Academy of Sciences ; Meeting of Aug. 81 and 28 385 
Academyof Medicine; MectlngofAug.n,22,and28 306 

Solubility of Medicines 306 

Gunshot Wounds— Application of loe 306 

REVIEWS— • 

On the Nature and Treatmient of Stomach and Renal 
Diseases, by WUliam Front, M.D i 806 

agency which, like a plague, so quickly destroys ; 
that ships* crews, regiments, nay, armies, have 
been swept oil' witli a rapidity equalling the 
pla^e itself. The expedltton to the Congo, 
under Captain Tuckry, was one of those ; then 
followed that worst planned, worst conducted of 
all voyages of discovoiy, thu expedition to the 
Niger ; the fate oi the Royal Afiicun Regiment, 
as It was railed, on the western C(»aRt of Africa, 
whilst there, gave evidcMice on a larg< r scale ; 
and, if more be wantc<l, the reader will find in 
the “ History of the Mortality of tlie Tro<ips in 
St Domingo," and in the admirable leports of 
Major Tulloch an ununswerable pioof sgainst the 
possibility of polonizmg a tropical country with 
European men. 

Is It, then, that there exists a vast region of the 
earth, the richest in all respects, the ino-l pro- 
duetive, which the European cannot eoloiiize, 
cannot inhabit as a labourer ot the earth, us a 
workman, as a mechanie ? PVoin which should 
he expel the coloured aboriginal races, he also 
must quit or cease to live? — which he requires to 
till w'lth other hands ? It would seem so ; and 
all hifctory proves it. This zone is die lust 
refuge ot the coloured man ; like the primeval 
forests of these veiy regions, the densely wooded 
banks of the Amazon and the Oronoco, against 
which it w'ould seem as if human efforts were oi 
littli^or no avail, the swarthy Negro and kindred 
races, driven back, subdued, or reduced to slavery, 
continually recover their pristine vigour and 
numbers, rolling back the white invasion, forcing 
It into other clianncls, and comnplUng it to limii 
irg aggressions to those quarters mtko earth which 
Nature seems tu have assigned it. 

A limit, then, seems set to the f^gressions of 
the fair races. If we are to hold India, it can 
only be as military masters lording it over a 
slave population. It is the same with Jamaica, 
Cuba, even Brazil, tropical Africa, Madagascar, 
^^rthern coasts of Australia, and all the 
of jtba ItnUan Ooeaii situated aq Borneo, 
Am important question falls next 
ibttdd, ArO there any regions adjoining 
|Mii( ono8-^lihe Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, 
andlSiyMAMrR- tropical at least in part— which 
may be colonized by a European race ? Oh this 
quet^^ a circumstance of paramount im- 
portehog to mankind. ^ 

Wbrnt l^ndinaria and Northern Germany 
overdowod, the Saxon race found an ohtlet in 
Central Germany and in Britain ; their progress 
east^d was arresiM by the Muscovite and the* 
defeat of Charles Xlf . ; .southward aqd eastward 
they progvMsed to Y certain extent aij;ainst the 
Bclavonian raoea» but never amalgamating. Ibe 
German empire ^aa the result of this mock 
unions sure to be nroken in the course of time— 
time which stren^ens racea» but breaks down 
empires. Woe towe empire or nation composed 
of dkem elements, tpf dilEAreut races, and dis- 
oordan:£ principles ! Let Ireland teach the in- 
crednlc^. 

The Sanoa race iKdii^ has not 

yet be^ determined) nominally extended their 
power into Italy and BolaTonia» mne to beteoed 
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back upon their original tnritory. They at- 
tcmptqirl to seize on Bohemia, and to oonver 
it into a tiue Saxon territory, right 

Deutchsland," by the massacre oi its Sclavonian 
iiihabitatitfi ; the contest was renewed the other 
day, and is sure tu fail. France will interpose 
her power. But to return. 

Tow'urds the Rhine tlic Saxon early turned 
his course, hoping to di8i)Ohiie''8 tlieCtlt; here 
he failed altogether. Brrain reinomcd : that he 
seized on, peopled and cultivated — the land, the 
richest land the sun shines on. Too narrow for the 
broad dissent whiehcharactcrizes the Saxon mind, 
the We-tern World offered an outlet, more for hiS 
dissent than for his population, which required 
at the time no such escape. At last, in Northern 
America, relieved by his own exertions from the 
bayonet of the furious thdt, and “fiery Hun," 
and hiutal Muhcovite— relieved, also, fri^m the 
Norman Govcrnmtnt of England, the pressure 
Ilf theThrie Plstati's- the Stfxon found a place 
where unfettered he might di^iplay his real cha- 
raeter— that is, the perfect democrat ; the only 
race, perhaps, in tho world absoluiely and by 
nature demncratical. This is the destiny of the 
Saxon race. 

In the partition, then, of the globe, slowly 
effected by the hand of time, America fell tO 
the lot ot the Saxon : Asia must one day bo 
Sarmatian. Can Africa become Celtic ? That 
is now the question, lo the Celtic late naturally 
falls this fourth ^iyi^ion of the globe Europe 
he cannot possess ; that was tiied by Napoleon— 
the result m known, 'lhat the various plans 
adopted by the Celtic race of France for the 
eolouizution and annexation of Algeria to the 
French Republic arc essentially vicious, there 
cannot be a doubt. But with this I have nothing 
to do. They encountered there a bold and det< r- 
mined race of men — the mountaineer, the Arab ; 
in courage and strength equ^dling any race on 
the earth. They wanted but knowledge to have 
again set at defiance, as th^ had often done 
before, the most powerful European .armies. 
The journals who contrast our progress in India 
with that of tho Celts in Africa, drawing conclu- 
sions unfavourable to them, do so in open viola- 
tion of the plainest truths and facts. Tfielt 
object must bo to mislead, else why so sys- 
tematically and habitually pervert the tru^ 
Had India or Australia, or Northern America, 
been peopled by Arabs and Mautitanians, our 
position ipL these countries might ngw have been 
widely different. ^ ^ 

BhortW after the seizure of Algena by France 
it must have become' evident that no amalga- 
mation of the raefts was practicable : was not 
even desirable. It must have been evident ^8^ 
to make Algeria French, it must be peopled and 
cultivated by Frenchmen, there being no sU^ 
papulation; no Hindoo ; no Negro ; no labou^ 
clM. It could no# be held, then, r* ^ 
Hindostan or Jam#ca. Who was to i _ 
country i what race was to tUl the earth If 
tiuestion is now and has been for soM thn# 
before the French Government. It is called 
a question of aoolimatBtioa; for ithgibeensuiK 
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powd that in countries like Algeria, Lower 
jSgyptf Morocco, which are extra-tropical, the 
fair races of men mi^ht with time become s > 
accustomed to the climate, or acclimatised, os 


the phrase is, as * 111010114^7 to occupy the ter- 
ritory, In Holland, for example, at Flushing 
andgWalchcren, and on the shorefr of the Scheldt, 
the Bumaier and autumnal season destroyed a 
fine British army m a few months ; the Bra- 
bantcTB in the meantime did^ot i^ticularly 
BU&r. French troops stationed in these coun- 
tries during the Empire suffered nearly as we 
did; the natiyes themselves seemed tot^k the 
country healthy enough, end were surprised at 
our losses!^ Ti^ir immunity has been usually 
ascribed to a long acclim|itation ; oiur destruction, 
io the want of it. 

It is not my intention to discuss here generally 
this great question of acclimatation : « I dishelivo 
partly in its power, at leavt for many genffiations. 
Let us consider merely Northern Awica, for on 
the aecision of this question must depend the 
extension of the Celtie race into Africa : it is the 
saf >ty-valve of Eurbpe ; a successful colonization 
of Algeria, or a war on the Ilhine. The continental 
and insular Saxons, Russia, and Sclavonic. ( the 
other thraf* great races) hav^ their choice. Give 
Northern Mrica to France, ^to the Celtic race : 
there is no avoiding tKb question ; it is an act of 
mere justice due to the race ; but, us mi;;ht is 
right, the question will no doubt be decided by 
the sword. Another affair in Morocco, and one 
or two at the base of the Pyramids, will decide 
the matter for a few centuries. 

KOKTHEEN EXTEA-THOIMCAT. AFRICA. 


The nationalities of maukind, the results merely 


of accidental and extraneous circumstances, of a 
eucoAful war under a great leader, of a geogra- 

S hicn position, or of mere political intrigue, 
ave hitherto so masked the great question of 
race, that to some of the most sagacious of men 
its significance and all-ovcrruUiig importance in 
human affairs has appeared either entirely ques- 
tionable or, at the b ast, extremely problematical. 
The invasion of Algeria by France, and its at- 
tempted occupation by that country ns a colony 
a province, or an integral port of the empire, 
•was viewed in this country and throughout 
Europe (1 use the language ot the press as inter- 
preters of the feelings of the people and of the 
wishes of their Governments) as a wanton 
aggression on the part of the people culled French 
on some of their peaceable neighbours, our allies, 
the Bey of Algiers and Emperor of Morocco ! 

. Their pretensions were declared extravagant and 
imjuBt. Why not remain contented with France, 
as we had been with England ? What could they 
want with colonics? Was not France large 
enough? A few words in reply to these narrow 
views of would-be statesmen. 

In viewing France as a nation, it was forgotten 
that she was peopled by a race of men, which, if 
not identical throughout, was more nearly so 
than, perhaps, any other on the globe. To the 
principle of nationality, that iB,'^of political inde- 
pendence, she added the most glorious rccol- 
leotions oi all times; from Brennus to Charles 
Martel, from Martel to Napoleon, she bad never 
been beaten but by a world in arms. As a natiout 
then, a mere accidental political assemblage of 
people— a human contrivance based on no assur- 
ance of pereeverance, on no bond of nature, but 
on protocols and treaties, on the mockery of 
words called oons<ift\itions and laws of nations, 
made to bind the weak, to be broken by the 
•trong— was^t to be expected that France, all 
powerful, w^is to remain ** cribbed up, cabined, 
and confined" within 'tot territory which 
chance and the fate of war ued assigned to her ? 
Even as a nation ! But wlyn we take a higher 
view, w)ien we remember that she represi nts a 
race the most warlike, too, on the globe ; that 
this race is not confined to France, but includes 
a portion of Spain, of the Sardinian states and 
Northqm Italy, of three-fourths of Ireland, of 
all Wales ahd a large portion of Scotland, of 
Lower Canada, and even oita jk>rtion, perhaps, 
of Southern Germany, then the natUmaHty sliiuu 
t&to insigniftcanct^ to elweilit 9f race 


paramount ; Nature takes the place of parch- 1 
ment ; and the Celtic race of men demand for 
their inheritance a portion of the globe equal to 
their energies, their numbers, their civilization, 
and their courage. 

But Northern Asia had been seized on by 
the Sarmutian race; Southern Asia, or India, 
by the Saxon- EiigKsh, not, it is true, to hold as 
a colony, but a mere military dependence ; 
America, Austroliil, and a hundred ooeanio 
islands were also in the hands of the ** men of 
commerce and of peace the men of traffic, of 
manufacture, and of ships ; Anglo-Saxon or Hol- 
land- Saxon had extended his race nearly over the 
world, losing, it is true, his colonies nearly as 
fast as he acquired them, but peopling them with 
his race, language, modes of thought, manner of 
civilization. To the Celtic race of Franco t^iere 
remained but Northern Africa— Africa to the 
north of the equator. TheJ had no alternative. 
Colonize Africa or march to the Rhino ; extend 
the race into Italy or Germany, or colonize 
Algeria: these were the alternatives left to 
France in 1830. She Adopted the latter, and on 
its ultimate result must depend the peace of 
Europe. 

Let me now examine, then, with care, this 
great question, for suth I esteem it — not whether 
Algeria ran be made a mere colony of France, that 
is not the question. Can the Celtic Frenchman 
be acclimatj.zed in Northern Africa, Algeria, Mo- 
rocco, Tunis, 'Tripoli, Barca, Syrene, and Egypt, 
so that these countries may ultimately form an 
integral portion of the French empire ? This is 
the question I mean here to discuss. Its im- 
portance will, I trust, excuse the details into 
which I shall be necessitated to enter. 

The country of Algeria, as at first viewed by 
France, was deemed likely to prove an important 
acquisition to the empire. Its proximity to Old 
France ; its Mediterranean coast line ; its proxi- 
mity to Morocco on one hand, and Tunis on the 
other ; moreover, its extra-tropical position, 
seemed to combine in proving its political im- 
portance to France, and its capability of being 
colonized by European men of the French or 
Celtic race. But, after the lapse of some fifteen 
years or so, whilst the country of Algeria has been 
held by France ;* after being visited and reported 
on by scientific men of high eminence ; after 
being ruled over by a man of abilities suTpassed 
by few. Marshal Bugeaud, the groat question re- 
mains still unsolved,* or rather, 1 should say, 
seems likely to be decided against France — 
namely, is the climate of Algeria fitted or not 
for the abode of the white races of men ? Fiii- 
dcavours, no doubt, have been and will continue 
to be made to show that the destructive climate 
of Northern Africa depends more on accidental 
circumstances than off its geographical position ; ' 
that a want of culture has rendcred^the climate 
pestilential, destructive to the European. I for 
one do not believe in this doctrine. It would be 
consolatory to France to believe in its truth — 
advantageous to Europe were it really true ; all 
this 1 admit. Let me examine the opposing cir- 
cumstances, for a knowledge of which 1 am 
mainly indebted to M. Baudin. This is not 
merely a medical question : it involves, the aban- 
donment of Algeria, and, as a ookisequencer we 
thinly the seizure of Italy and a war On the 
Rhint. 

Abandon Algeria, says the poUHeat French 
physician, obeying his own impulses or acting 
on those which he conceives now influence his 
employers ; hold Algeria and colonize it as soon 
as possible, says the aodal phyBician^ looking, no 
doubt, as he thinks, to wards the advancement of 
his country. These teirmf ari^ not mine : they 
argue two conflicting parues, between whom 
truth is sure to lie sacrifioslfl. To colonize Algeria 
by Frenchmen, say some, ig iippossible ; the ac- 
climatization of Euibpeana, or, at least, of the 
natives of France in .A4geiia,#o os to withstand 
labour, to become oultlvators of the aoU, la- 
bourers, soldiers, and citfreifS, will never happen. 
To effect all this perfectly, says another party» 
all that is wanted is , 

Algeria is wholly estiA*tropicfil; but a p9r< 


tion of it is composed of plains, another part is 
mountainous. Of these two sections the plains 
are unquestionably the most important. Prior 
to the advent of the French, the climate of Al- 
geria was greatly •extolled ; but it must be ad- 
mitted that the scattered notices ’of iravollers 
offered ne*data from which any serviceable de- 
ductions might be made. The mortality of the 
civil European population rates as follows; the 
flgures are taken from official documents 
In 1842 .. 44-28 for 1000 inhabitants. 


^ 1843 .. 44-20 do. do. 

1844 .. 44-fiO do. do. 

1845 .. 45-60 do. do. 

184.6 .. 44-72 do. do. 

But according to M. Baudin, who probably 
more nearly approaches the truths the statement 
ought to stand thiis n 


In France, the mortality per 1000 ie 23-6 

In Algeria, the'mortality per 1000* is 69*5 
This mortality approaches the desperate con- 
dition of our ill-fated squadron on the western 
coast of Africa. 

On the other hand, the Jewish race in Algeria 
show different results. Mortality as races 

1844. 

Jews 21*6 to 1000 inhabitants. 

Mahometans 32-4 do. do. 

Europeans. ..42-9 do. do. 

1845. 

Jews 36 '1 for 1000 inhabitants. 

Mahometans 40-8 do. do. 

Europeans. . .45*5 do. do. 

From 1838 to 1847 the average mortality of the 
Jewish race was 27*3 for evbry 1000 of the popu- 
lation their race. 


The mortality of Eui^pean children bom in 
Algeria, taking the periocT from birth to fifteen, 
is/our times greater than in England. 

i'ho European population, then, of Algeria 
decreaees annually by seventeen per thousand. 
Let the statistician then add this seventeen to 
4-9, thj* annual increase per 1000 in iVance, and 
he may then have some idea of the p*rcseiit 
sacrifice of human life in that prosperous colony; 
or, as stated by M. Baudin, whilst Ireland 
doubles her- population in fifty years, precisely 
in the same period of time would the European 
populatiqn be swept from Algeria, but for the 
infiuxi of emigrants. 

The open counti'y is more unhealthy than the 
tawns, being* the reverse of what happens in 
Europe. In 1843, tliirty-eighiTrapnistes (monks, 
we presume, of the order of La Trappe) esta- 
blished tomselyeh at Staoneli : eikjht died in the 
course of the y^r; and of 150 soldiers assigned 
as labourers to them, as a commutation of 
punishment (deserters, we presume), thirty-seven 
died ; the remainder were attacked with the most 
serious disosders. 

Marshal Bugeaud, whose views respecting the 
military colonization of Algeria formed the 
subject of much disoussion in France, and even 
in England, when called on to defend the 
measures adopted by him, easily did so, by 
merely describing the deplorable condition of 
tlie civil populttUon of the territory. Families 
were continually being reduced to hopeless des- 
titution by the death of the'father and of the sons 
equal labour; women became prematurely 
old ; orphans abounded everywhere; demanding 
the immediate interference of a Oluistian Govern* 
ment 1 Such is M. Bugeaud's statementi!» 
which none have ventured to galnMy. On these 
grounds he recommends the establishment, ratheri 
of i^tary colonies ; and herein no doubt hemp 
right. Bur a man of his energy and originality 
became, of course, troublesome to the rptteu 
dynasty of Orleans, and he, I think, resigned, dr 
Vtas reculled from the government of Alg^ j a 
prince of the dynasty with a host of 3iurtiers 
was thought a safe government for the colony. 
Let us hope that we hhve teem the end, at les«l» 
of this ^enormity, as regards Algiers, Bus FrahM 
has much tes do before Algeria can a 

portion of the French empin, InhJoited % 
sMe, healthy Frenchmen: dSifi ever hilniifeii^ 

Would It not have been iNiSler to have 
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have the coolies and the labouring seryilo popu- 
lation of Hlndostan. In Jamaica tho Negroes. 
In the southern states of America our Saxon 
descendants employ the Negro ; it is tho same 
in Brazil* Cuba, and all tropical countriog. In 
Morocco and Peru it was precisely the same : 
the coloured population alone could labour ; the 
Europeon was unequal to it. 

^ • (To be concluded in our next.) 


CLINICAL OBSERVAXIONS ON SOME 
OF THE MORE FREQUENT DISEASES 
OF CHILDREN. 

By W. HUGHES WILLSHIRE, M.D. rEdih.), M.B.8.; 

Phyileiau to the Royal Inflnnary for Children, 8cc. 

• 

0 (Continued from p. 284.) 
Gbntlbubn,^! have now to tell you of what 
is observed after death from gangrenous stoma- 
titis. The skin surrounding the gangrenous part 
putrefies rapidly, assuming a greenish colour, of 
which the rest of the body is destitute. Even 
with the eschar it is of a black or livid red colour, 
circumscribed by a circle of a brighter or dis- 
tincter red. The integuments are in general 
swollen and infiltrated .with an opaline serosity, 
mingled with small clots of blood, or with a 
rod^sh sanguinoleiit serous fluid. Tho eschar 
is more or less extensive, and generally irregular 
in fig|ure ; its tissue is blackish in colour, softened, 
and infiltrated, tearing easily, and showing fila- 
ments of mortified cellular tissue (Bouchut). 
According to M. Baron, in the centre may now 
and then be found 'portions of*adipose tissue, 
non-gangrenous, but infiltrated with a yellowish 
serosity. The buccal mucous membrane gene- 
rally presents a ver3r*in tense dark colour, is soft, 
and removable with the eschar, 'riio gums are 
generally mortified through a variable extent, 
being very dark and softened, or no truce exists 
of them, they having disappeared during htc. 
Tho maxillary bones are ficnuded, often necrosed, 
and the teiTth shaking and easily removable, if 
they have not already fallen out. 

The conditions of the vessels and nerves of the 
diseased part have been .investigated, but the 
results of observation arc rather contradictory. 
Billard, after dissecting the lurvcs, arteries, and 
the veins of the check, found them quite intact ; 
Barrier says the same of tliCiri ; M. Taupin affirms 
that he has always found them gangrenous, u«id 
impossible to be accurately distinguished from 
the other tissues ; whilst Dr. West states that in 
the substance of the eschar, 'the distinction of 
parts is no longer easy, but tiiat ujtfh care tho 
vessels and nerves may sti.l be traced. Rilliet 
and Barthez remark that if the vessels dip into a 
portion of tissue simply infiltrated but not gan- 
grenous, they remain quite sound, permeable, 
and their walls scarcely thicxened ; that those 
on the immediaft borders of the eschar are yet 
permeable but thickened, and assuming some- 
what a gangrenous appearance, and that when 
actually traversing tho gangrenous spot they are 
still traceable, but their vacuity is obliterated by 
dense or softened clots of blood. The nerves in 
the midst of the gangrene assume the hue and 
aspect of the other tissues, but their exterior is 
alone affected ; for, whilst the neurhiema is gan- 
grenous the pulp preserves its colour and its 
normal appearance. The duct of Stono, in 
traversing the gangrene, assumes its appearance, 
bat perfectly preserves its peimeability (Rilliet). 
The Bttb-mtMtilifiry glands are generally in a 
Aormal condition ; but Rilliet in one cas^ ob- 
mved aeveral tho size of a pigeon's eg{;, of 
a reddioh-grey colour, softened and engorjged 
with a gp^eyish serosity, but none advanced to 
•ugpuralton. * 

Of cg^ier morbid appearances, derived from cer- 
tain oomplications, according to Taupin, Baude- 
loeque, £lliet, Bouchut, and others, thoseof pneu- 
monia ntost frdl^uent* it is stat^ that no rela- 
tion is Moeivabie sp to the side of tbefaoekffboted, 
ijnd UM of the cheat ; moreover, the pneumonia 
is idwaiyslobullr, imdconsa^m'ntb'd^ttble, whilst 
thjsgwagrede It ^ *ide only. After 

|ha fhmdo of inflammation, of 

aoAdnbig of jti^tliiea, and moro rarely the 

a 


deposit of tubercles in the body. The existence 
of the latter, according to Fabro, is a mere coin- 
cidence. The cadaveric phenomena of pleuritis, 
pneumo-thorax, peritonitis, pharyngitis, and ne- 
phritis, have been still more untrequemh seen. 
Such as 1 have given you is a sliort history 
of the general symptoms and character of gan- 
grenous stomatitis ; but the subject is one of 
such, interest that I must rcK|uest your attention 
farther to one or two points. . 

All writers are not agreed as to the phenomena 
characterizing tlie initial period of the gangrene 
of tho check. BiUard and Richter state that 
the first appreciable symptoms is an engorge- 
ment of the tissue of the part, and tho authors 
of the ** Compendium de M6decino Pratique " 
are of the same opinion. M. Destr^es and 
Bafon think, on the contravy, that it commences 
in the mucous membrane ; and the researches of 
Bouchut, Rilliet, Barthez, and Barrier confirm 
the views of the latter, as does also tho opinion 
of Dr. West. Many persons have, I may sny 
ignorantly, confounaed bad cases of ulcerous 
BtomatitiH with the present disorder ; and of these 
I need say nothing ; but a close ob.scrver, M. 
Taupin, believes in their identity, or, rather, 
thMC gangrenous stomatitis is nothing but ul- 
cerous stomatitis, terminating in mortification ; 
and tliat the false membranes of what has been 
termed “stomatitccoucnncuse” by some conti- 
nental writers arc analogous to the eschars of the 
true gangrenous erosion. 

There is a disorder now and then seen 
amongst children called pemphigus gangrenosus, 
which I presume is the “pustule muligne” of 
the French writers, described as being in danger 
of bc'ing mistaken for our present malady. But, 
os Raycr and Baron have stated, the former 
complaint always commences cxieinally, and in 
the form of a large vesicle, and which proceed 
in its alter destructive progress of ulceration 
from without inwards, whereas the latter does 
quite the roverne. 

But a few English writers (see Evarison and 
Maunsell, 4th edition) have described a "ma- 
lignant pustule," commencing on the inside of 
tho cheek and extending outwards to the skin, 
succeeding to smallpox, measles, or scnrlatina, 
and taking a course as severe or destructive as 
that of the disorder 1 have been describing. But 
1 suspect the last- quoted authors’ assertion, that 
they do not essentially differ from each other, is 
near about the truth. Upon these difficulties of 
diagnosis, however, I must refer you to the 
standard woik of Rilliet and Barthez, who state 
that they are led to establish six species of gan- 
grene of tho mouth, analogf'us in their gangre- 
nous nature, but differing in their seat, origin, 
course, and often in their termination. 

In a former lecture (page 202) I spoke at 
some length on tho supposed influence of mcr 
cury in producing destniciive ulceration of the 
cheek and gums in children and, although 1 
cannot say I ever saw gangrenous stomatitis 
induced by it, yet, as I then stated, I believe I 
have witnessed two or three instances of its 
having ei^ited the ulcerous variety. As to tho 
former, be it as it may, I think it right to quote 
to you the following passage from the work of 
lElUiiet ; — “ The occasional causes of the gangrene 
generall|^ escape our observation, yet thevc can 
be no doubt that this severe affection may. follow 
a very active mercurial course, especially in those 
oaS^s where tho parietes of the mouth are origi- 
nally the seRtof inflammation.'' M. Bretonneau 
has cited examples in his work on diptheritis ; 
Hueter has aff^ded one; and several English 
authors have f|pted the same thing, though 
others have as strongl^enied it. Yet I would 
wish you slways to bear in mind that “ the possi- 
bility of the malady being developed under tho 
influence of such a cause is not unworthy of 
recoUsctlon.’^ Rilliet and Barthez.) 

As to tbe treatment of this serious affection, 

S ou will ArA tbatj»your flist endeavours ntust 
e directed to the stopping the further process 
of the gangrenous action; for, unless this is 
speedily effected % strang measures, every other 
attempt vrlQ be uiMlSii. You miii^ attack the 


evil as soon as possible, and before the deeper 
tissues of the cheek are affected; ^ou must 
choose a caustic to effect this purpose which is 
very energetic, and whose action wdl extend to 
ihe lieallhy tissues after having traversed the 
eschar. If you do not cauterize sufficiently and 
stiongly enough, you will but give impulsidK to 
the gangrenous action, and^till further promote 
its devastaSing ptogress. 

All sorts of caustic agents have been at one 
time or other employed ; the nitric, hydrocliloric, 
sulphuric, acetic, and pyroligneous acids, the 
nitrate of mercury, chloride of antimony, ni- 
trate of silver, and tho actual cautery, tinder 
tho use of most of those * agefits a cure 
is stated to have occfirrcd. Klaatsch saw 
a favourable result from the employment 
of pyroligjicous acid, Hucter from acetic 
acid, (^matant from the nitrate of mercury, 
Baron from the actual cautery, Rilliet from the 
conjoint use of the nitrate of silver ancf the 
chloride of lime ; whilst others have advised a 
crucial incision to be made intlie cheek, and then 
the caustic agents, like the chloride of antimony 
or ho^iroii, to be apj lied. But, after all, the best 
caustic agent, the most manageably the least 
terrifying to the patients, and which answers all 
purpose, is cither the ii^trie acid^ as formerly 
recommended by Burns, or the hydrochloric, as 
years ago advised by Van Swieten. Either of 
these strong undiluted acids may bo employed. 
Immediately, then, that the uk oration in tho 
inside of tho chock assumes a gangrenous aspect, 
take two sticks^of earner s hair pencils, and fix a 
smidl piece of sponge at the end of each of them, 
dip one into strong and pure hydrochloric acid, 
and slightly dnmj^ tho other in water. Opening 
tho child’s mouth as wide as possible, turning 
the diseased cheek to the light, and pushing 
aside and covering the tniigue with a piece of 
bent card, bring the sponge from the acid cau- 
tiouhly intocontLict wiih the diseased parts, and 
then extend its action around and beyond them. 
AVithdrawing the cauterizing ►poiigc, and satis- 
fying yourself that its action has been effectual, 
dip the other sjiongc into dry chloride of liiqp, 
nnd bring it into contact with the parts as before, 
allow It to remain in contact for a minute, and 
then removing it, inject water in full stream into 
the mouth. Afterwards let the child drink as 
much diluent as it will. Twice a day the mouth 
mu-st be examined, to sec if fresh cauterization is 
necessary, and generally it appears to be required 
a second time. In the intervals the mouth may 
be syringed with the decoction of cinchona. One 
indica ion you will have now attended to, but 
there is another to fulfil, and which must go 
hand in hand with the other. This is to support 
the system by tonics and modeiate stimuluiion ; 
and the administiation of the compound tincture 
of cinchona will be.st effect this, strong beef 
gravy, not beef tea, being fiequcntly given, or 
something nutritious, but not requiring mastica- 
tion. Whilst all these points arc being attended to, 
tkehvgienie arrangements must not be forgottep : 
the chamber should be large, perfectly ventilated, 
and every now and then have tho chloride of 
lime sprinkled over it, and groat core tuken that 
the linen of the child over which any dischorffe 
from the mouth may trickle be frequently 
changed. 

'J'he treatment I have advised must be con- 
tinued evi ry day until a niuiked change ciihi r 
the btt’er .or worse ensues. If one lor the first 
takes place, if the gangrene betpiius limited, 
and the eschars detached, the strongtr cauteri- 
zation must be suspended, but* washes and 
injections of chloifliated soda frequently em- 
ployed, and tho baik given internally as 
before. Tho woiBid, says Bouchut, ought to 
be powdered over witli charcoal *ana oin« 
chona. But if the gangrene increases, and an 
eschar forms externally, tbe following is ad- 
L vised by Rilliet Make a crucial incision through 
it, and tfpply intcri^iy to the wound the esuatio 
sponge as beiioro^ then apply to the opening 
Cinchona powder, with a centle«ompxese ot lint 
dipped in a solution of cRlorinaUd zodg. The 
internal medication must conthtue as before. 
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or eren years ; but it in eqvally true that it is by 
no means an essential feature in the perfect cure 
of this diitsstf. tliat there should be any stricture. 

I was first taught this valuable point in prac- 
tice during ihp years IB'iC and* 1827, when the 
gentleman to whi»m I was apprenticed, Mr. AiVm 
Coates, late of the 6th Dragoon Guards, •served 
the office of Inspecting and Ofliciatiog Surgeon 
to the Recruiting Depdt in Wiltshire. 1 
fofind tiflit very many cases of obstinate pains 
about the plantar fascia, and of sciatica, which 
might have been supposed to have arisen fropi 
long marohina in young recruits, were treated 
successfully by this surgeon, who had seen 
twenty- one years of active service, by the use of 
the bougie. The fact of such patients not suf- 
fering 4B^y inconvenience in micturition forms 
the main Obstacle to the persevering use of this 
mode of treatment, since it naturally appears to 
them ^uito foreign to the cure that such un- 
pleasant, and apparently misplaced reiuodial 
measures should be employed as the frequent 
iniroduition of a bougie. The plan of tron ment, 
therefore, can only be carried on effectually under 
such discipline as that which is fuund in military 
and naval service, or in that of public hospitals. 
The intimatp sympathy which exists between a 
diseased urethra and the nerves upon which the 
kidneys lie will readily explain the frequent com- 
bination of disordered urinary secretion, lumbago, 
&c., with stricture ;(a) and, if this latter disease 
remains neglected b> the patient, it is oftentimes 
the fruitful source of disorganization of the kid- 
neys themselves ; so that in the m^oriry of fatal 
cases of stricture, whtlher by ruptured urethra, 
diHcased bladder, or in those cases of retention 
which require that the^surgeon should cut down 
upon the siiicture to lelieve the distended blad- 
der, it is ordinarily found that tlic kidneys are 
fur advanced in disease, and partially destroyed 
by the processes of continuous acute infiamina- 
tion. 

Som^ difficulty occasionally arises in discri- 
minating between sciatica and diseased or infiamed 
hip-joint; and when such is the case I have 
invariahiy found that the following simple rr.c- 
thod of handling the painful ‘jiarts has determined 
the character of the disease : — 

Place the thumb of the right hand firmly on the 
great trochai^r, and the third finger on the tu- 
borosi'Y ol [IiFi^( Ilium ; then olive the forefinger 
into the space that exists midway, and a little 
above, these iwo points, and if sciatica is present 
the patient will ci rtamly^ wince. The fingers here 
describe a triangle, the apex ot which, ^hilst it 
points towards the sacro-iliac symphysis, also 
rests upon the precise exit of the nerve from thn 
pelvis, and the base is formed by the line from 
the trochanter to the ischiadic tuberosity. Hut, 
in order to ascertain if disease of the hip-joint is 
present, reverse ihis triangle, and place the 
thumb of the left hand upon the great trochanter, 
and the third finger upon the tuber iseliii, and 
let the forefinger be driven into the apex of that 
priangle^of which the two. former fingers describe 
the base, and it will he found to be immediately 
over the articular surface of the hip- joint, and 
which will certainly cause pain if indammation 
exists in it. It will be observed that the apex of 
this triangle looks downwards towards thddesser 
trochanter. 

These directions apply to the detection of the 
seat of pain on the left side ; but, when the right 
hip is examincdi the hands of the operator should 
h9 reversed to the above description. ^ 

has been already observed that in hyper* 
hearty especially when that increase 
it accompanied with adhesion of its investing 
pericardium, that there may be noticed a dis^nct 
and Dilihill&st bulging or prominence of the 
ptSMMYdbl region. This appearance may be 
mist^gn fdt empyema if the locality of the 
bulging ia not strictly dotioid ; for, whilst in the 
IstWr atiaaaa the ^tercoital spaces are filled ont, 

f!) Tittae aetyea come opt from the spina^ 
cord and lie in a triangular form behind each 
kidney; fher ayC the ilio-lumbari the ilio^ln* 
guMy * 


so as to render them on a level With the edges of 
the ribs, yet in the former they are Pcaroely 
altered, but the fulness is wholly confined to the 
pectoral muscle, and tbo cartilaginous surfaces of 
the five or six upper ribs. 

CLASS VI. 

Division I. Vascular excitement ; Countenance 
flushed. 

From erysipelas. • 

, „ rubeola. 

„ scarlatina. 

,t ,, notha. 

, „ urticaria. 

,, phlebitis. 

„ ilubeoloid fever, 

CONCLUDINIJ OnSEUVATtONS ON EB,UPTIVE 
^ PTHEASF.S. 

I have already Stated, in a* former portion of 
these papers, that when I was induct d to sit 
down anti ctimpilc 8omt‘ of the assimilative 
signs of disease, I never proposed to put Itnth a 
formal description of any one disease in parti- 
cular, much less did I profess to send forth any 
elementary treatise uptm diseases in the abstract. 
My chief aim tlirnughout these papers has been 
to group togfiher those diseases which in theii;tij 
rifle jwid progress too often perplex the most ac- 
complished physician by their resemblance to 
other diseases of a totally opposite chararter, and 
the symptoms of which are apt to betray an in- 
cautious practitioner into a mistaken view of the 
real natuie of the disease bclorc him. ^J’o meet 
and to obviate, if possible, these diflicultics the 
study of the physiognomy of diseuscs has been 
especiully dwelt upon in the foregoing pages, and 
I have endeavoured to adhere as slnctly and in 
as close a manner as I possibly could to the elu- 
cidation of those symptoms which arc rept ntedly 
found to he common to several diseases of a fatal 
nature, but in which the features of the one, if 
carefully weighed against those of another, may 
oftentimes lead the medical man to a oic*ai know-- 
ludge of the real character of the disease brought 
under his notice. 

The physiognomy of diseases of the vasculnr 
system winch we have giouped together in the 
class iiovv under consideration is so palpable 
to the eye, that a con mon observer nniy dis- 
tinguish them. We may have a difficulty in 
deciding whether a fierce delirium is the result 
of pneumonia, of arnchnitis, or of fever, &c. &c. ; 
or w’hetlier a stnto of insensibility proceeds from 
a lesion of, or extravasation into, the cerebral sub- 
stance, or from intoxication, or from a narcotic 
drug, or from the accumulation of urea and 
such-like oniinal poisons in the system ,* but this 
difficulty is not met wuth when we view the dia- 
eusos of the vascular system. They are apparent 
nt iFie first glance of* the eye; there is littlo 
mimierv here of one disease with another-— 
erybipeias never presents the appearance of 
measles, nor does this latter disease give rise to 
the suspicion of the existence of nettlerash. 
However strong the broad lineaments of a family 
likeness are portrayed, as in this class of diseases, 
there are, nevertheless, such individual pecu- 
liarities in each one of the family, that, although 
they are easily recognised as being all of the 
same genus, yet the species are sufficiently dis- 
tinct to allow of no confusion or misunderstand- 
ing of the one with the other, • 

Again) the very mode in which the system 
Buffers at the ushering in of the various diseases 
whic*b are called the exanthemata tends to 
assist the practitioner in his diagnosis of the ap- 
proaching malady before it has actually deve- 
loped itself on tlie surface of the skin. lliuB, 
the dull aching pifin of the ** small of the back," 
wh^h follows the antecedent rigors of this class 
of acute diseases, is one of the most important 
pathognomonio symptoms syhioh we meet with. 
In addition to this, we also have some symptoms 
which are peculiar to one diseaae, but whicn are 
not to be expected in ai|0ther $ thus the corysa 
preceding measles, the abute pain in the loins 
subsequent to the incubation and prior to the 
eruptiCfH of varioloup poison, the tonsillitis before 
the rseh of scarlatiiia api^eaxe, the derangement 


of the digestive organs antecedent to urticaria, 
and the adynamic type of fever which ushers in 
the rubeoloid or spotted form of this disease, are 
so many ^peculiarities which characterize the 
several mnladics in question. • 

When erysipelas has fairly made its appearance 
on the surface ot the skin it is easily recogiiisjfl ; 
and nt this stage it seems of the utmost im- 
portance that the stomach,^ liver, and bowels 
should be smartly^cted upon by a brisk dose of 
calomel and purgatives. The scat of attack in 
the metropolitan hospitals, when the disease 
occurs in an idiopathic form, is almost inva- 
riably in the nose or cheeks, rapidly spread!^ 
itself over the forehead, scalp, and neck, &o. It 
is also of great practical utility\hat*the head 
should ho shaved, as soouTas the eruption shows 
itself on the face, for it can then bo done w'ith 
ease to the fialiont; whereas, if the erysipelas 
creeps o\^r the scalp, w'bich it usually does, the 
opr-Tulion nf shaving thi’ hair is almost impjrac- 
ticable, and the uttenipts to do it arc most distress- 
ing to the paiiint, and tend to excite the already 
inflamed surface to an increasetS degieeof action. 
Besides, this disease, like continued fever, de- 
stroys its progress the nutritive bulbs of the * 
hair, and leaves the patient more or len^bald for 
life, which !>«, in the female sex at least, a point 
of great eonsideration. (a) 

It has long been a favourite practice in the 
Middlesex Hospital, and which, I believe, was 
first introduced by myself, to cover the face and 
head with flour from a dredging-hox, or, what is 
far better, by means of a coarse piece of netting. 
Hut here I should remark that two or three 
practical points ought to be attended to. 'fho 
flour should be of the finest kind, laithout any 
branny substance amongst it, and it should be 
always taken from the bottom of the bin, in 
order that it may be as moist as possible, hcchut*e 
when has been exposed a short time to the 
atmosphere of a hot sick-room, the farinaceous 
scales dry, and render the flour harsh and un- 
comfortable to the infismed skin ; whereas tho 
moist, cool flour, well shaken on the surface, ia 
followed by a pleasant sensation, and the in- 
dividual experiences great comfort from itx 
application. It is not enough to shake the flour 
lightly over the surface ; it mubt not be spared, 
but should be so freely employed that not a 
portion of erysipelatous skin can be seen 
through it ; and when the patient shifts his 
posture, or rubs any off, the attendant or nurse 
should a^in shake more over the exposed 
surface. The eye should be closed, or the eye- 
lids covered with a ^mall piece of fine damask 
Imcn, whilst the flour is applied, as it is apt to 


(a) Some time since a lady's maid was ad- 
mitted into tho medical wards with a sharp 
attack of fever, attended wiih some delirium. 1 
ordered the head to be shaved. She certainly 
had a most profuse and handsome head of jet- 
black hair ; and when she heard that it was to 
come otf she became so excited and so agitated 
that I was reluctantly compelled to forego the 
prescribed order. She got worse, and 1 again 
tried, through the nur^e, to get off the hair as by 
stealth ; but^' she was still aware of our desinis, 
and screamed and fretted herself to suen a 
degree that I wholly abandoned the idea. She 
became ultimately convalescent, and left the 
hospital. Some months afterwards the nurse of 
the ward informed me that she had called ta 
pay her a visit, and, with melancholy and dis- 
appointed face, exhibited her heaffi The scalp 
was nearly bald, and some few pa|pheB ^of her 
once black hair remained only over the temples, 
whilst all tho rest had Jallcn off, and she pre- 
sented a forlorn picture compared to her former 
state. But the most singular part of the^oircum- 
stance was that she was vicious and angry with 
the nurse (pr not tying her down in bed, as she 
observed, and allowing her head to be shaved by 
main forcig. This, and other such instances, con- 
vinced me that a Aactitioner should alwava 
insist upon the fiesef being shaved, for the eiJke 
of the patient's . health, and tlfe aubaequent 
growth of the hair. 
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irritate the eonjunctiya if it falU upon the mem- 
brane. 1 am quite patisfied from many years' 


L quite ^ , 

e^erience that thin remedy is far mor^ pleasant, 
effioacious, ond^upablc of Wina endured for any 
time than is the objectionable plan of hot fomcn • 
t^ons, cold lotions, cotton wool, &c. &c., which 
either alTe rise to a constant sense of chillincfis 
by their evapora^on, or tend to increase the 
inflammatory action of the dllease^ parts. Mr. 

Higginbottom's plan of circumscribing the erysi- 
pelas by nitrate of silver has been fully tried 
here in many instances, and with signal benefit; 
the erysipelas has rarely tranegressed over the 
boundaries of the lino marked out, and it cer- 
tainly is % most vali^ablo remedy. In one in- 
stance of a young woman, however, the mark 
which was made across the forehead remained 
for some weeks after her convalescfince. 

I must now draw these papers to a cxinclusion, 
an^ in doing so I cannot'but repeat that I have 
frequently been fettered ip their progress by 
feolins myself at a loss to determine what cases 
should be advifllced, in order to clucidatife the 
several diseases treated of ; since the numerous 
illustrations of almost every disordeif whic h 
our fle|b is heir to yearly pass under my notice J must be adopted where the disc^^rge reddens 
' . - * * therefore, from] litmus. I have witnessed very striking benefits 


and superintendence. A choicci 
such avaluable and instructive store of«pathology 
was by no means an easy task ; and even now, 
if the whole is reviewed, it will be seen that 
many diseases have not been touched upon at nil, 
and others have only been slightly glanced at. 
Amoi^st the former I may instance that of 
aruptive complaints, a few only of which have 
been alluded to in the last class on vascular 
excitement; since their physiognomy presents 
nothing that is striking or instructive to the eye. 
Kevertnolcss, I could say much on the varied^ 
hints which long-continued hospital experience 
affords in the treatment of some of these disea8e|i» 
also; but 1 will hasten to mention a few.'^ 
Prurigo, psora, and scabies are never seen to 
occur on the face ; the former disease, where it 
attacks the pudendum or scrotum, is oftentimes 
more effectually soothed by a lotion composed of 

• two or four drachms of the terchloride of carbon 
or chloric ether, in a pint of distilled or elder- 
flower water, than any other application that I 
am acquainted with ; at the same time a warm 
bath administered every evening affords a calm 
and retreshlng night’s rest. Many pounds of 
sulphur ointment have been saved to this insti- 
tution by pursuing the following plan rigorously 
for throe days and nights on patients wno have 
suffered from itch. We provide him with old 
soiled linen and a worn-out sheet ; and each 
morning and evening he Is ordered to make a 
aood lather of yellow soap inhishnnds, and thus 
dip them wet into a basin of sifted or fine sand, 
and assiduously rub every part of the body on 
which the slightest trace of a vesicle exists. 
Having performed this ablution until the skin 
tingles t-marily, he wipes himself dry, and then 
Tulw the common ung. sulphuris iirgily into 

• the itchy parts. Ho is then enveloped in the 
winding-sheet, and hos a pair of old gloves on 
his hand, and he is left till night, when the tame 
operation is pursued, ond repeated daily until 
the fourUi day, when he is ordered to indulge 
(and a great indulgence it is) in a warm bath, 
where he again lathers his body in plain soap 
and water, puts on fresh linen, and is provided 

r with clean sheets, and the cure is from thence 
invariably effected. The vesicle, of course, is 
broken by the friction of the sand and soap ; the 
acorus is exposed, and this ectozoon receives his 
death-blow by the inunction of the sulphur, 
which is oftentimes not accomplished by the 
mere application of sulpbij^r ointment alone. 

Ibe use of sand-sosp, Salle is more elegant, 
though not more efficacious. It is a chca]l[), 
useful, and effectual mode of practice, and is 
quite new to all to whom 1 have retaied it. 

iierpes sustera, or shingles, is oqe of those 
painTu], though innocena, diseases which is but 
lighily thought of. The l^te X)r. Thomas, author 
oj “The Pjhetioe of Medicine,” suffertd occa- 
sionully from il| and his dtstress was so great 
that it was often aUended 'with delirium and 


much fever. The most soothing application thdPj digestive function being uniformly good" the 


I am acquainted with in this form of rash is the 
smearing the whole crop of vesicles with fresh- 
made ungt. hydr. ammonio-chloridi twice or 
thrice a day. Again, I may remark that in all 
those forms of eruptive discuses attended with 
more or less exudation, whether they originate 
from impetigo, scabies, eczema, or porrigo, &c., it 
has appeared to my mind to be the most injudicious 
line of practice to administer alkalis, locally or 
generally, until we have ascertained the chenfical 
character of the discharge itself ; and 1 believe it 
will be almost invariably found that the dis- 
charge, on the scalp especially, has an alkalind 
reagency upon test-paper. The disease, there- 
fore, should be treated upon more scientific 

? rinciple8 than is done by many practitioners, 
f the exudation v alkaline in character, •nitric 
acid lotion in the proporticn of half a drachm to 
a pint of distilled water should be assiduously 
applied by means of clean clotlis, or, if on the 
scalp, by the use of a common linen nightcap, 
and small doses of the same acid given iiitcrnalfy 
with some agreeable bitter, as the compound in- 
fusion of orange. The reverse of this treatment 


to result from the use of an artificial Harrogate 
water, made by di>48olving a drachm of fresh and 
good potassii sulphurctum in a pint of water, 
and applying it constantly to the ichorous sur- 
face. • 

The undermentioned ointment is efficaciously 
employed by Dr. Thompson in tinea capitis when 
the discharge is subdued. (a) 

No doubt that many of my professional brethren 
are consulted by ladies of rank and of fashion for 
a disfiguring eruption over the chin, nose, and 
lips, Which may be grouped amongst the class 
acne, either as the acne indurata or acne rosacea, 
that bully, blotched face which so often leads to 
the ill-g|pundGd suspicion of habits of intem- 
perance. ' Few as my opportunities are of pre- 
scribing for the above class of persons, yet 1 have 
witnessed the moat gratifying results from the 
u^e of the subjoined lotion in several cases of 
this kind, which, though it gives an unpleasant 
appearance to the face, yet this drawback is 
readily borne with when the eruption has, by its 
obstinacy, reduced the patient to the willing 
disposition to bo disfigured for a short time that 
she may regain a pleasant physiognomy. (b) 

kt is important that the sulphur should be 
very carefully prepared in the washing, and for 
this purpose it should he found to leave no taste 
of lime on the one hand, or of hydrochloric acid 
upon the other, "when placed upon tlio tongue, 
otherw’i^e it will tend to iiriiate the surface of 
the acne. The mistura acacisc should bo* made 
to separate the sulphur into the^ most minute 
particles before the menstruum is added. 


CASE OF A CHILD HORN BETWEEN 
THE END OF TOE SIXTH AND MIDDLE 
OF THE SEVENTH MONTH. — DEATH 
FOUR MONTHS AND EKJHT DAYS 
AFTER. 

DyliOBKRT ANNAN, Surgeoo, Kinroii. 

fn the Medical Times for Juno 17 I gave the 
Case'of a child born betwixt the end of the 
sixth and middle of the seventh montji, and 
brought up.” When reported, the infant was 
two months and twelve days old; and from the 
steady and uniform increase in size and weight, 
as regularly ascertained, iu fair proportions, 
lively appearance, and whole circums lances, 
was evidently in a thriving state ; and, though 
only twentZ-fou/ ounces in weight, including a 
flannel roller, whpn Sevan days old, Its complete 
viability had been' satsa^torily shown ; and to 
up to the morning of A"\%ust 13 it continued, the 


(a) R. TTngt. hydr, nit. mit., S^J. ; ungt/ 
picis liquicln.\ Jss. ; axungite, |j. Ft. ungt. 

(h) R. Sulphur, prseci^., Sms. ; mist, acaoies, i 
SjsB. ; aq. sambuci vcl rostt), JxiJ. Ft. lotto. 


bowels regular, and the infant, bating its very 
small size, to all appearance as likely to survive, 
under proper carp, ap infants generally arc. 

On August 13, haying seen it only a few days 
pre^ioysly in good health, I very unexpectedly 
received notice of its death having taken place 
about six that morning, being within two hours 
of four months and ei^t days from its ]|}jirth. 

Feeling deeply interested in this case, about 
three p.m. of the same day, along with my friend 
Mr. Thomas Beveridge, surgeon, of Market-street, 
Nottingham, thpn on a visit here, I proceeded to 
make the necessary inquiries relative to the death. 
But further than the child having beett slightly 
fretful, with {latulence, as the nurse alleged, no 
cause whatever* could be assigned for thr death. 
The nurse, however, as I have since Iscertained, 
emboldened by its lively and thriving condition, 
and, no doubt, to escape the fatigue of night- 
watching, had latteily bccii in the habit of occa- 
sionally sleeping with the infant in heis bosom. 
The result was, that, on the morning of August 
13, it was found dead on her arm when she 
awoke. That the infant may have been partially 
overlaid, seemed not improbable ; but the placid 
features, entire want of suffusion or discoloration 
externally, and general appearance, presented at 
least negative evidence against such conclusion. 
Circumstances, unnecessary to mention here, pre- 
vented examination of the body internally. 

In my first report I referred to the case by Dr. 
Rodman, of Paisley, ** Of a child (said to be) 
born between the lourth. and fifth month, and 
brought up;” and, when three weeks old, de- 
scribctl as thirteen inches in length and twenty- 
nine ounces in weight, f To this may now M 
added the case in the Medical Times for Augoat 
5, page 224, where the infant is said to be bom 
in the sixth month, and lived one day, being 
nearly fourteen inches in length, und weighing 
about two pounds ; defect of maturity being as- 
signcM as the solo cause of the'^^lure^ of life, 
and that this was “ a case of the birth of a living 
but not viable infant in the sixthtnonth.” 

As the subject is.mterestmgln a practical and 
physiological, and may also be in a medico-legal, 
point of view, and as, so far as known to me, 
there afre few, if any, similar oases on record, the 
following summary of the fact8|yi the present 
,caBe will enable the reader to contrast the ap- 
pearances with thoee of the two apparently 
solitary cages above referred to. • 

April 5. Chil^ born about eight a.m. 

1 2 Seven <ki> s old$ weight, including a flannel 
roller, twenty-four ounces. Length from twelve 
to thirteen ounces. 

May 26. Weight, thirty-nine ounces. 

30. Weight, forty-throcounccs. Uircumferenoo 
by forehead and occiput, eleven inches and a half ; 
Length, sixteen incncB and a«half. 

July 6. Weight, fifty- six ounces. The fea- 
tures plump, and general appearance that Of per- 
fect health, to the great delight of^the female 
relative who had, up to the present (to 
eventful period, wdth pious care superintendvi 
the nursing. 

Aug. 13. After death the appoaranoes 
weiglit, as token with the assistanoi} of , 
Beveridge, were as follows : — Length, btxmf' 
eighteen inches. From umbilicus to the pot^l 
of inferior extremities, eight inches and nearM 
throe-fourths of an inch. Weight, four poua 
ten ounces avoirdupois, or soTenty-four ounCi 
Uircumference of head, thirteen inches ; of eh 
eleven inches and one-fourth ; at umbiK 
twelve inches. The fontanelles open, and , 
seiiting the usual appearances in children ahcrtlf^ 
afterbirth. Ciroumference at calf of the 
three inches and three-fourths. As a whdle^ 
body presented the appearance of a weu-pr^ 
tioned infant, without the smalleet apj 
of disease ; as« ind&d, the* unifonn 

increase in ^weight and proportion 

ably have led us to expect, and whl^, but 
the untoward and, to a certaii» extenti unaf^ 
able change in the superintendencei 
been ripened into full mattuity. ' ' ''' 

Kiur^i, Aug. 2a. . 
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ON THE EXTERNAL APPLICATION OF 
THE NITRATE OF SILVER IN CIUITAIN 
STRUMOUS affections. 

By JOHN OOCHEANE, M.D.* Edinburgh. 

My ezporienco and success in the use o^Viitrate 
of silver as an efficient application in strumous 


OF Pf.ACENTA PREVIA TOEATED 
^IN THE MANNER RECOMMENDED BY 
PROFESSOR SIMPSON 

By CHAULES WALLER. M.D., Ohstotrio Phjmcian to St. 
Thuiuas’b Iloiapital. 


HOSPITAL REPORTS. 
IIOPITAL DU MIDI. 

Rpporifd by Dr. M‘(-ART1JY, Parii. 

LACTOCEIE. 

(Use. — G., aged thirty-six years, of a strong 


My experience and success in the use 01 ‘iiitrate I forwarded some time since, for insertion in the (Use.— G., aged thirty-six years, of a strong 

of silver as an efficient application in strumous Medical the history of thirty-three cases of fi'amc and robust constitution, was admitted iiRu 

and rheumatic affections of the joints have boon placenta prsevia, and the results of the different hospital, under M. Vidal,i3rd of Aug., 1848. 
highly satisfactory — such, indeed, as I can feel plans of treatment. I now sftid the details of served in^Africo several years, and was after- 
no hesitation in thus communicating. At first I another (the thirty-fourth), ii» which the plan ^ards employed twelve years in the mounted 


was far from sanguine ; the result, how’cver, w^ 
gratifying in the extreme. The patient on whom 


recommended by Professor Simpson was eftcc- 
tual in preventing the return of the hemorrhage 


L first made the experiment was of a strumous ^for it had been restrained before 1 saw it), and 


constitution, not very Vegular in her habits, 
and had for some time been confined to her bed 
with w^t was Menominated rhetimatic gout. 
The pulse Vas about 90, and full; the skin hot, 
and coiyiiderable gastro-intestingl irritation pre- 
sent ,* but what concerned me most was the state 
of the ankle-joint. It was very much swollen, 
infiamed, and painful, so that not a little con- 
sideration was necessary before declsivo steps 
could with propriety bo determined on, more 
particularly as various remedial measures had 
been already employed— such as free local deple- 
tion, together with a variety of rubefacients, but 
apparently with little satisfaction to the prac- 
titioner, or benefit to the patient. At length it 
struck me that the nitrate of silver — a remedy 
which I had often employed with decided advan- 
tage in various cutaneous affections— might do 
some good, and that it at all events deserved a 
trial. Accordingly I applied it freely over the 
inflamed joint that and'lhc following night ; and 
1 soon had occasion to rejoice that I had. dime 
BO, on accotintof the r^jlicf that the patient felt, 
and the rapidity with which the swelling di- 
minished ; doubtless, thss internal remedies — 
mildi» aperients and gentle diaphoretics -tliat 
were at the same time employed, contributed in 
some measure to produce such results ; but at 
the timp myjmpression— an impression which 
has since been greatly strengthened — was, 
that the speedy relief from the pain, and the 
rapid diminution of the swelling, were mainly 
awing to the nitrate of silver. A few months, 
afterwards the same patient sgain became ill with 
a similar affection in the same ankle-join ^ On ! 
this occasion I /did not, as on a former oiy?, i 

leeches or employ rubefacients’, but at once tlic ] 
nitrate of silver, one application of winch 1 found * 1 
Butlicicnt. On tliis occasion the pain and sw'clling i 
were of short duration, and the patient speedily i 
recovered the use of her limb, ,.4 » < 

The next case 1 shall mention occurred in a ( 
young woman about sixteen years of age. When ( 
first seen by me she had been labouring under an 1 
affection of the elbow-joint for fully two years, j 
during the last five months of which the aflection c 


police of the Antilles. He had numerous gonor- 
rhoeas, but the testes were never the seat of any 
inflammation or disease. About eight months 
where the labour terminated satisfactorily as re- since he perceived for the first time that the 
gards the mother. And here I would reiterate scrotum was enlarged and paiiifub; the colonial 
my conviction, that if by relinquishing the ordi- surgeons exumineil the tunsours, but, not having 
nary j^iode of proceeding and having recourse to «sccrtauicd any transparency, abstained from 
a new one, we can succeed in sJIving the life of the operation, and the patient returned to France. 
moth(?r in a greater pt'oportion of ctases than we Ihe tunuajrs, when he was admitted into the 
could by tlie old metnoa, the fact that the child ho-pitul, had the .special form of hydro< ele; they 
is necessarily destroyed ought to have littleweight ^^'re not by any means translucid, but fluctimUon 
on our minds. In my own experience a living evident. On thb introduction of a trocar, a 

child has been the exception, and not a very white milky fluid escaped frojsi each side and 
frequent one, whilst the mortality as regards the received in two dilToreut vases ; an injection 
motlier has been great, either directly from the equal narts of water and tincture of iodine was 
immediate effect of the hemorrhage, or more , pertprmed. The testes were small, and the sper- 
coninibnly from some disease superinduced as a chord perfectly sound ; the prostate was 

sequence, if not a consequence, of such loss of also ascertained to be in a healthy condition. 


The testes were small, and the sper- 
perfectly sound; the proslllte was 


blood. CncmtcaC An 

Case 31, August *20, 1848. Was roqueted to chemist of thi 
meet my friend and neighbour Mr Dempsey in School o 

consultation; from him I learned that his pa- titv 1 2 oz., wafi 
tunt, a lady of verv delicate habit, had ex- ycllowi.sh ting 
pcricnccd slight uterine pains for the previous that of milk; 1 
twenty-four hours. Although this lady had ^ 
arrived at the full period of utero-gestation, no presence n 
blood hud been lost until within llie last two “’tto corpuscle 
days. '.During the night hemoirh.ago to an cl osely rescini)) 
al inning extent hafl supervened, lln* female he- 1 ** an alkaline 
coming very faint; to restrain the bleeding, Mr. heat, but, on be 
Dempsey had jiluggt^d the vagina with u sponge. •cqucnf*c of im 
On my arrival ul her house 1 found tlMjparunt die sui face. A 
in a tolerably tranquil condition, having greatly when assisted I 
recovered from the iffectsof the bleeding. In at-'tds coagulatei 
order to ascertain the precise condition of the “ttttx^dtfdcly dia 
parts, I removed the plug and made a careful J^»t>twitlistandin 
vaginal examination, and found the os uteri to be prt!i*J^rvcd its 
sufficiently open to allows the introduction of two would not have 
fingers with tolerable facility. 'I'hc rernaiinng present. Ethei 
portion wa.s rigid and exceedingly undilatable. which presentc 
Undi r the old system of managing these cases hutier. Pmnllj 
nothing could have been done at this period; we y 

must have waited for the return of pains to hUve casein ; 3. 

effected the necessary degree of dilatation, which, ^ 

as every one conversant with this fearful "• ' ' 

complication of labour knows, is almost in- comlnnation wit 
varmbly accompanied with fresh hemorrhage and , ^ ^ 

a still .further diminution of the vital powirs-a chemical analys: 


during the last five months of which the afmetion consequence greatly dreaded by Mr. Dempsey, 
had become very pjiinful, and latterly she had as his patient had already suffered severely. The 
been necessitated to leave her situation (that of placenta was attached completely over the os 
a servant), being unable, partly from the severity uteri, a considerable portion of uterus, ho^Tver, 


Chemical Analysis of the Fluid — (by M. Grass^, 
chcmi.st of the hospital, and aggregate professor 
at the School of Pharmacy. )— The fluid, in quan- 
tity 12 oz., w'ttft white, opaque, with a very slight 
ycllowi.sh tinge ; its consistency was exactly 
that of milk ; its taste slightly saline ; its density 
ut -t-20(\ was I’Ol. The mirroscopc betrayed 
the presence nf an immense number of very mi- 
nute corpuscles, more or less spherical, and 
cl > 8 cly rrscmhliug butler globules. This fluid, 
of jin alkaline nature, was not coagulated by 
heat, but, oil being boi:e<l, r isi- like milk, in con- 
sequcnf’c of the lo»m»iii>in of a thin pellicle on 
the suifaco. Acetic acid caused coa^^ulation only 
when assisted by licat. Muiiatic and sulphuric, 
acids coagulated the fiiiid, and the coaguium was 
iiniiiediatcly dissolved by the addition of potass. 
Nutwdtlistanding the addition of amniuina, it 
preserved its lluuliry, a circuinstnnco which * 
would not have been observed if pus hud been 
pr(‘.sent. Ether sepaiated a fatty substance 
which presented the physical characters of 
butler. Finally, the liquiil was found to con- 
tain — 1 . Wilier; 2 . A substance closely resem- 
bling casein ; 3. A fatty subi^tance analogous to 
butter ; 4. Sugar ; h. Chloride of Bodium ; 
fi. Very small quantitie.s of lime, probably in 
combination with chlcfiinc. 

Tire blood of the patient was also submitted to 
chemical analysis. The following were the re- 


ef her complaint and partly from its effects upon 
her general' health, to aepompliah her usual 
duties. The elbow had become very painful 
and highly inflamed, and acquired very much 
the appearance of a large abscess with thick in- 
teguments, and the matter deeply seated^ With- 
out hesitation I at once applied the nitralte of 
silver. In thirty hours after, wlu^n 1 repeated 
my visit, 1 was delighted to find that most 
^tifying results had arisen from the applica- 
tion— the inflammati()*i had greatly subsided, and 
eontiderable diminution of the swelling had al- 
Nady taken place. Again I applied the nitratq ; 
emd whoDi in forty- eight hours after, I Called, the 
aweUing had almost entirely disappeared ; not- 
wUhstandiog, 1 again applied the caustic. From 
this period we case continued to do well ; and I 


intervening; and, as the os itself was situated 
high in the pelvis, there was more than the 
ordinary difficulty experienced. Having intro- 
duced my hand into the vagina, and two fingers 
through the fis uteri, I succeeded in detaching 
the placenta from its remairiing connection with 
the uterus. Not the slightest bleeding fallowed 
the operation ; and, niter waiting about three- 
quarters of an hour, I left the patient in a vlry 
composed state, and inclined to sleep, giving 
directipns at the same time to be immediately 
sent for should any unpleasant symptoms make 
their appearance. Fortunately these symptoms 
did not occur, end I had the satisfaction of hearing 
that this lady passed two or three hours in a 
very tranquil state, that labour-pains then came 
on, and delivery was effected without difficulty. 


penoa we case coniinuea 10 ao weu , ana on, and delivery was effected without difficulty, 
Jha ^1 hIm able to return to her situation in the This case was to rtle one of grSat interest, and 
following weehi with the full and free use of the the position of the placenta jr|ndered its sepa- 
ribow and arm, l.inay mention further^ in ration sofliewht difficult. 
referenoe to the above oase^ that, during the two The event, however, jms very satisfactory ; 
yoara of oontinuanoe, a great •variety of and I record, as anothe^(^atanoe tending to 
remedial tneaaurei|^ad been employed, as well of prove the fact, tiiat oompllle aeparation of the ; 
% Wtetjo M 9 , medicinal kind, but invari- placenta in these presentationa is not necessarily 


M|M»tthoidt prodttoing the wished-for termi- 


followed by any increase of hemorrhage. 
Finidmry^aquare, 8ept 6* 


Water 730*34 

Globules .. .. 110*79 

Albumen and salts . . 149*97 

Fibriiie .. .. 2*90 

1000*09 

The difference between the blood of the pa- 
tient and tho average of the elements of healthy 
blood consisted, therefore, in a diminution of its 
water and a notiible increase of its albumen. 


PROGRESS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 

ACADEMY OF SCIENCE'S. 

Meetings of Aug, 21 and 28 ; M. Fouillbt in the 
Chair. • • 

THB oAleba. 

M. Baudismont, professor of the Faeul^ of 
Sciences at Bordeaux, forwarded to the Institute 
a statement of the treatment which he had em- 
ployed with considerable success in 1832 against 
the cholera. It consisted of warm drinks, largo 
mustard poultices to the extremities, and fric- 
tions with a liniment edinposed of equal paita of 
hartshorn and oil. ^ % 

Count Domidoff, corresponding friember of 
the academy, communicated a letter loeently re- 
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Chived from St. Petersburg, i^eUtive to the same 
subject, during the time of the greatest intensity 
of the epidemic the magnetic needle was in a 
constant state of vsciUatitm, except* during a 
heavy fog which spread over the city for twenty- 
four hours. The magnetic ^nd electrical appa- 
ral^is also lost much of its power, which it 
gradually regained as the primitive violence of 
the malady abated. . « « 

Af . Audouard read a paper on the progress of 
cholera in Algeria. After recording Several 
cases tendihg to prove the contagious nature of 
the disease, he stated that cholera had, in the 
apace of one vear, gradually invaded ^he whole 
of the CO At (about 400 miles) from west lo east. 
M. Audouard was induced to believe that the 
epidemic had been conveyed from Europe to 
Africa by trading vessels, in the sagie manner as 
it was can led from Europe to America. This 
opinion justified the precaution adopted in 
England of creating hospital ships, destined to 
receive Bailors attacked by the epidemic, 

ACADEMY OP MEDICINE. 

Mertings of Aug, 17, 22, and 28 ; M. Veveau in 
the Chair. 

BOLUniLlTT or MEDICINES. BY M. MIALHE. 

Several experiments of Professor Oilsterlen 
having been recently published with a view of 
proving that insoluble substances might pass 
from the intestinal tube into the circulation, M. 
Mialhe repeated these experiments, which would, 
according to the German professor, annihilate 
the received axiom—** Corpora non agunt nisi 
aoluta." 

Hons and rabbits were fed during one entire 
week with food which had been mixed with a 
large quantity of finely-powdered charcoal, and 
repeated reseeirchos proved in the most peremp- 
tory manner that no psTticlo of chareoal ilas ad-, 
mitted into the vascular system. This result i 
might have been foreseen. How could mem- 
branes permit the filtration of particles of char- 
coal of one-aixticth of a line, and not allow the 
transudation of blood- corpuscles, which are 
one hundred times smaller } M. Mialhe^s expe- 
riments tended to demonstrate once more that, 
as in chemistry, also in physiology, soluble 
substances alone arc endowed with active pro- 
perties. 

OUNSHOT WOUNDS, 

Aveltoatton of Icb. — M. Biudens, at a recent 
meeting, read to the academy a paper on the 
treatment of gunshot wounds, in w'hich he re- 
commended bighly the application of ice at an 
early period, and its continuance throughout £lie 
treatment. 

M. Demarquay, prosector of the faculty, wrote 
to the academy for the purpose of combating this 
general view. He stated that in numerous ex- 
periments on animals he had noticed that the 
temperature of wounds was ekactly the same os 
that of other jiarta of the body, except during the 
existence of traumatic fever; and that, comc- 
•quencly, it was only at this period of wounds 
that the application of ice might be advantageous. 

M. Koux, ill continuation of the obsi rvations 
he had abeady presented, stated that he had in 
seven instances used chlorofonn for operations 
necessitated by gunshot wounds ; he had never 
seen the most trifling bad result from this prac- 
tice. In the treatment of these wounds, M. 

• Koux did not approve of incisions and scarifica- 
' tions, as a genetal rule. It was sometimes 
useful— as 4n narrow wounds, which incision 
could readily change from a flsiula into a groove. 
In all other cases in whf^ Bcarification was not 
rendered indispensable oy atrengulatiou, injury 
of a largo vessel, or the presence of foreign bodies, 
M. Roux abstained from tiling the knife. With 
regard* to the extractionf of balls, M. Koux, 
bearing always in mind the important principle 
laid down by Hunter, that suppuration is more 
difficult in propor iou to the depth at which the 
foreign body has penetrated, had recourse to it 
only' exceptional^. PrcHfcssibr Koux did not 
think that aSiy^. great advantage was to be ex- 
pected from coduuous irrigationst or from col4 
applications. qBammation was a neo^sary oon- 


sequence of a gunshot wound, which the surge^(|l| 

should not endeavour to suppress, but to direct. 

As to amputation, M. Koux always considered it 
as indicated whenever there existed the slightest 
degree of doubt; this had been his practice for 
fifty years, and his convictions became daily 
more settled on this point. 

li. Blandin commenced by endeavouring to 
establish an opinion contrary to that generally 
adopted, namel^f that the ball causes a larger 
wound at its point of entrance than at its exit. 
Primary hemorrhage was not» from his own 
observation, so uncommon an occurrence as had 
been stated ; the loss of blood was speedily* 
arrested, except in cases of injury of the main 
vessel of -a limb. Consecutive hemorrhage was 


extremely common, and ligature was more sue- 
cesaful than whemthe wound recognised I* dif- 
ferent cause. M. Malgaigne had presented 
statistical returns, which could not be received 
without reserve. M Blandin believed it to be 
impossible that, in 1814, the Russian wounded 
should have presented o mortality of only one 
ill twenty-six. It was one of thos(‘ fantastical 
results to be classed with those of Rav, who did 
not lose a single case out of 1500 operations of 
lithotomy, and other erroneous statistics c^f the 
same description. M. Blandin had performed six 
primary amputations ; two had recovei^d, two 
were still under treatment, and two had died. 
Three secondary operations had been performed : 
two had a fafal issue, the third case was doing 
well. (Debate adjourned.) 

Condition of the Internal Face or the 
Uterus after Pahtuuition. — The numerous 
rest'arches of Dr. Colin have led him tq con- 
clude, in contradiction with the greater number 
of modern accoucheurs— I . I'hut it is not true 
that after parturition the muscular textures of 
the inner surface of the womb ure denuded. 
2. That a membranous and vascular layer remains 
even in qgses of premature delivery. 3. That 
layer does not diner from the uterine surface of 
the decidua. 4. That the vascular remnant not 
only is not altogether destroyed by suppuration, 
but becomes the seat of the healing process, by 
which the uterine mucous membrane is recon- 
structed: an event which takes place between 
the twentieth and thirtieth day niter parturition, 
and which is completed only after the ter- 
mination of the second month following delivery. 

I). McCarthy, D.M.P. 


REVIEWS. 


A Practical Treatise on Variola Outna, or Smallpox 
in Sheep^ containing tlie History of its ^recent 
Introduction into England; witK the Progress ^ 
Symptoms, and Treatment of the Disease, &o. 
Illustrated with Coloured Plates. By James 
B. SiMONDs, Lecturer on Cattle Pathology, &c., 
at the Hoynl Veterinary College. London : 
James Hidgway, Piccadilly; John Churchill, 
Princes-Btreet. 1848. Pp. 167. 

This essay is dedicated to the Council of the 
Royal Agricultural S«iciety of England, and is 
based on a scric!i of experiments instituted by 
the author, in consequence of the sudden appear- 
aneb of a malignant exanthematous disease in 
the jSocks of several farmers in the vicinity of 
London. This malady was the smallpox, and 
seemed to have been developed in consequence 
of some ** merinos," imported from abroad, being 
mixed with the sheep. From the^, rapidity with 
which it has extended, there is no aoubt that 
this ovine disorder has established itself in our 
country, and, unless some means are adopted to 
check it, there wilt be a fearful destruction among 
our flocks from its virulence. The Government 
has very propcrljr sj;epped in to prevent, so far 
as possible, the importation of aiseased cattle ; 
but as variola has ji||a introduced it is vain to 
expect its annihilawVt t 


though science may do 
much to limit its extent and power. 

For some years past sheep on the Oontinent — ^ . . 

appear to have been subject to tlm attscki of ( eutlcle had begun to take 

variola, and friose who hare studied tke iiutdeot I In- some extreme cases the ulMxsIlOttfW 


affirm that frequently it assumes the e|)isootic 
type ; many sheep being attacked during some 
st'a-^ons and f«wer in others. It is imposKiblc to 
say whether thia malady in former time>^ ever 
exi8j[cd in England as an epizootic, as no British 
author fhas described such a visitation, thouuh 
from the earliest times sheep have been the sub- 
jects of cutaneous diseases. Our insular position 
has, no doubt, protected us froUi matiyof those 
pestiferous affections which have proved de- 
structive to the cattle of continental states. 

*lt was last September that the author was 
consulted by Mr. Statham, farmer, of Datohett, 
near Windsor, in reference to a destructive 
cutaneous disease which had broken out among 
his sheep. He had, two or three months pre- 
viously, purchased flfty-six sheep of t^S^panish 
breed in Smilhfield, which after having under- 
gone a short quiffantine in one of his pastures, 
III order to discover if they wore free from 
eczema opizootica, they were allowed to mioule 
with a flock of two hundred ** downs," which 
appeared to be in perfect health. 

A few days afterwards one of the Spanish 
sheep was found affected with a cutaneous 
eruption, which covered the whole surface of its 
body ; but, as it was imagined that the animal 
had been stung with hornets, it was not removed. 
On the following day, more of the merinos were 
discovered to be affected : the disorder continued 
to spread, and many of the animals died. The 
sheep were then divided into three lots, and 
placed in flelds at a distance from each other. 
The first lot Consisted of downs, suj^posed to be 
healthy ; the second of merinos, recovering from 
the malady ; and the third of merinos and dowflik 
still labouring under ft :* the latter our authtv 
carefully inspected. e 

“ Those in the first llago of the affection 
extremely low in condition ; a mucous dischln%4 
from the nostrils w'^ae present ; the breathing was 
quick and catching ; the visible mucous mem- 
branek wore inflamed, particularlynhe oonjunc- 
tivnl lining of the eyelids, from which teats 
flowed in large quantities: all food was refused; 
Rumination had ceRjBcd; the ears were lopped ■; 
the head held low ; and a disinclination was 
evinced by the patients to associate with each 
other, BOiTio standing and having a most dejected 
appearailce, and others lying down. The pulse 
•was considtrably accelerated, and scarcely per- 
ceptible at the maxillary artery, but at the heart 
it gave to the hand a jeiking scnsdlion ; the skin 
was hotf red, anel elevated in patches in the 
of nodfiles of papula?, approximated to each 
other. The chiet seat of the eruption was on 
the inside of the arms and thighs, on the sides 
of the face, the labia of the female and the pr»- 
putium of .the male, parts which are either htid4 
or covered only with hair ; but, on scpairiting 
the wool, the wiiole of the sWn was seen tb be 
similarly affected, although less intensely. 

** In the second stage greater debility atVX 
emaciation existed : the discharga from tWT 
Schneiderian membrane was increased, viscid 
and adherent to the al® of the nostrils, imped 
the respiration ; the capillaries of the eyeU 
were in a highly congested state » the pulse dr 
indii^.incf'even at the heart; the ears snd^i 
were cold ; and the wool came off easily, Showtitt 
the skin underneath it inflamcid, the redness 
isting principally between the elevations, 
though no distinct areola’ was present. Th4 
summits of the nodules ^elrb blanched, ari^f 
frtjm effusion of a very small quantity of seti^ 
flfiid beneath the cuticle, which scarcely | 
it the character of a true vesicle. All the ] 
however, had not taketi nn this change. 

In the third Stage the vital pot" 
prostrate ; the frvet^ nsd become of I 
character, the discharge fVom the itoiG 
and the other general symptoms much smAv 
The cuticle covel*ing the mtfsority of the flode 
had assum^ a brown cClour, and pus hete t 
there w*aB formed on the margins ff sl&mk , 
them, showing the ulcerative ttate to have del# 
menced; in others, simple desq uem fctio n ef W# 
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eztei^ed to the subcutaneous structure, 
largo unhealthy sores existed on the sides of thi 
face, the inferior ])arts of the abdomen, the pre- 
puce, and the inside of the ^thighs. 1 was at 
once struck ^ith the resemblance of this disease 
to smallpox in the human subject, •uncf the 
identity of the two was further proved by Die 
fatality of the affection in the febiile and third 
stages p upwards of twenty sheep having already 
di^, and others being in that state which pre 
eluded all hope of ultimate recovery. 

** The treatment reoommeaded in the first stage 
eonaiated of a dose of laxative modicino at the 
onset, followed by the. daily exhibition of mild' 
diffusible stimulants, in con^unulion With fohii- 
fugoB ; auch as^the spirit of nitric ether, acetate 
of BidHiqpia, and very small •quantities of the 
antimonial compound-^. After the acuteness of 
the ay^ack had passed off, vegetable and minernl 
tonics conjoined were administered, as the foiu* 
pound tinctures of bark and gentian, and the 
sulphate of iron. 

** When there were symptoms of approHching 
ulceration of the cutis, a very dilute solution ol 
the chloride of zinc was applied ; and the satne 
was directed to be used when the uleera’tive stage 
was established. Carefdl nursing, and generous 
and varied diet, were enpeeially enjoined. 

As pn»phylnctic measures, isolation ol the 
apparently healthjr sheep w'as stiictly enforced, 
with daily iiiRpeetion, and instant removal of any 
in which the slightest indication ol the affection 
manifested itself. 'Ihe exhibition of apetients 
occasionally, tlie feeding of the aaimals on grns*^ 
land whore they could nave access to water, and 
.the placijig of lock-salt in. their troughs, were 
also recommended.” • 

0 From a series of experiments the special cha- 
racter of this affection Was determined, and its 
Contagious nature proved. 

** The experiments were undertaken with a 
view to ascertain, first, whether the disease could 
be propagated among sheep by inoculation ; 
secondly, what the time of the ineubatioii of the 
malady would be, if thus indured ; thirdly, whe- 
ther the epidermis, having jts cells charged with 
lymph, could, when removed from the papulte, 
be depended on as ii vehicle for inocnlaiioii ; 
fourthly, il the constitutional derangenunt would 
be inereasod by u small quantity of pus, in addi- 
tion to the lymph, being employed ; and whether 
the danger to the niiiiiiiil would be rendered 
greater thereby; and bistly, if 8 ») rough a method 
of operating could safely be a 'opted. With re- 
gard to the two latter, we maj| 4 'obserwj that it 
was important to arrive at a correct conclusion 
with reference to them with as little delay as 
possible ; for, should Dio necesMty arise for ino- 
culation to be generally adopted in this country, 
to protect our sheep from the sad aiid often fatal 
consequences of tfn attack of smallpox, it would, 
in all probahilitv, bo found that larmers, shep- 
herds, and uneducated cattle-doctors, would nut 
hesitate to undertake the performance of it, and 
to continue their practice* even though the lives 
of many valuable animals sliouid be sacrificed 
thereby. Fow men who have had experience of 
the way in which operations are performed on 
animals by such persons, will gairtsay the aKj^ertion 
that their proceedings are alien to both humanity 
and science. We, therefore, ’ hope we have 
proved, by the progress and virulence of the 
affection in the cases recorded, and by the result, 
that great nicety k’ required as well in the se- 
lection of the ff uid for ovinatiou as in the moaner 
ctf performing the operation ; *two points on which 
the educated veterinary surgeon alone is capable 
of forming a correct judgment. 

** It will be seen that, early in the above cases, i 
there fisted a considerable amount of inflam- I 
matory action, accompanied with a discharge of 
|kus from the ihoculated plgoes ; and that both 
the sheep suffered aeverel/ throughout the pro- 

S ess of the malady, and ultimat|ly died from 
e feve#of smallpox, which, during the con- 
tihuanoo of the^apul^ stage of that disease, is 
to ofren iltahdea with a fhtal roiult in the human 
itthleet. The.fsveri howoTir^ todk on a thom 
^ " OifittiMet In tho lihMff ivhoia 
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stem the pus whs introduced ; a circuimtance 
e are not surprised at, knowing tlmt the ab- 
sorption of this fluid, even when tboir in no 
reason to doubt its puiity, is fiequi 111 I 3 attended 
wiDi serious eoiisequcmecH.” 

Ill rrlercnce to oviuation us a prophylaciie 
our iiu Dior remarks : — 

“ Several writers affirm, th.it, when Die 11 iturol 
smallpox is allowed to iiiii itj course, the greater 
portion of the flock will be sacrifleed; but, if 
iitbculation be had recourse to, it is seldom that 
more than a twentieth part is lost, while it oficii 
liAppcns that the wliole will pass favourably 
thiuugh the disorder. The experiments pn- 
forincd at the Allort Veterinary School show 
that only one dcaih in four hundred eiises w^iis 
eiiusc<l by ovination. In TIurtrel D'Arhoval’s 
treatise on “ Cluveleo” it i-s^reeor led that .'1J,317 
sheep were inoi niuted, out ol which 32,121 took 
the (liKcase, and ll)(i escaped ; Dial of the 32,121 
infected animals, 31,851 recoveied, and 270 died ; 
being at the rate of three in every 100 . 'Ihc 
efficacy of the operation was further tested by 
exposing at different times 7007 of the inoculated 
sheep to tlie influence of contagion, and not one 
of them snffi-red therefrom. 

“ Many other particulars of a similar kind 
inij:lit be arhled, hut ne better proofs c luld be 
affouli^ of the beneticial effects ot ovinaiion. 
Our cjfpenments are too liiniled to suggest cor- 
rect fMincliisinns ; and they ha\e show’ii a result 
so different, that, wei(‘ wc to It.ind an opinion 
of the inents ol ovinatiou on them alone, it would 
not be ill favour of the piaiiiie. I’lii' deaths 
have been at the rule of 2(3 pei cent. ; and even 
greater losses have attended Mr. f'eely's expe- 
riments, as he informs us that four slieep died 
out of fifteen which he inoculated, NeverDie- 
less, in the event of sUeep-pox becoming an es- 
tablished disease in this country, ovinatiou must 
be adopted as one means to stay its ravages ; and, 
as wo shall hereafter show, vaccination cannot be 
used in its stead. 

If annual inoculation should be rendered 
necessary, care must be taken not to operate on 
very young lambs, as the malady proves fatal to 
them : it would be expedient, therefore, to delay 
Die operation until the animals are three or four 
monlliH old. The French veterinary pathologist 
from whose w^ntings we have so freipicntly 
quoted, irioculatid six lambs, two on the second 
day lifter their bnth, tw-o on the third, and the 
others mi the fouitli : live of the iiiimher died in 
the eruptive, and the other in the second, stage of 
the dinease. Similar experiiuents have In-en re- 
])ent(‘d hy Ollier pcr‘-ons, and olw'ays with ana- 
logous results. With tlie exception of vtry 
young animals, sheep of any age may be oviuati d ; 
but at IS necessary to select the lymph from the 
mildest cases, and to choose, if possible, tempe- 
rate weather for the performance of the opcjratiori. 
In the opinion of (’aptuin Carr, ‘the most fa- 
vourable bea«(on for yearly inoculation is late in 
the spring, or early in the autumn.’ '* 

From experiments Mr. Simonds is of opinion 
that vaccination of sheep cannot be depended 
on as a prophylactic. He also remarks that the 
suscepiibilixy of either ^cn or animals to be 
affected by inoculation with the virus of shrep- 
pox is a subject on which great differenco of 
opinion prevails. ^ 

The essay should be read by the members of 
the medical profession ; but we especially frioom- 
meod it to the veterinary surgeons and to those 
agriculturists who keep large flocks of sheep. 
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PbEOAUTION AUAINST INFECTION. — MaLTA. — 

On Monday last I3r. Vella, the syndic of Casal 
Z^bug, summoned Giovanni Tsgliana and 
Paolo Bonavia before Dr. Ceci, the sitting 
magistrate, charging them with keeping in the 
above Casal a quantity of pigs, a place so 
confined as to be nom|ily a nuisance to the 
neitthbourhood, but aqBrce of danger to the 
health of the villagei frmff the sf&uvia emitted. 
The learned doctor eatablished his point, but the 
diiuiitteed a 


PRESEN r STATE OF • THE MEDICAL 
SfAEI^OF eriiK FRENCH MARINE. 
When France, rising in her might, shook off 
the oppressor, the Court, and the privileged 
clasc>, the dymisty of the bourgeoitie aruio- 
crtitiqui, all cducuied mtn, all men of energy 
ami ability (wcbpeak not of geritus),*cxulted, no 
doubt, in the hope that the days of nepotism and 
corruption were imiubircd. It is .curious to 
oh^ctvf,how(‘vir, that by a sort of fatality which 
srcMim to pursue the medical man all over the 
world, he is not to he ]icrmiited anywheVe to 
reap the hem Kts of Die advances made towards 
public hheity. He is still to\e the slave of the 
despot of Dll' day, whoever that maybe. The 
HourlJim suLceeds Napoleon, restoring to the 
kingdom the jiolitiCiil dibaspinent amf ^•ottenness 
of < eiituiies ol uiis'ule ; Orle.ins hdlows, himself 
a sh.'irri and a rnockerv, and with him the at- 
tempts to consolidate that comtUvtiviiaf rotten- 
ness d la tnanitre an^laiie i but it would not do, 
Iligli-spiritcd France arose and drove the trader 
in cliques and rotten boroughs from her soil. 
Still another urisos — a Cavaignac appears : ho 
suspends the liberty of the press, tampering with 
the natural enemies of his country. 

Er ppde llerculcm is a well-known phrase : you 
may know Hercules by his foot : so may the 
tendencies of the supreme head of the French 
Republic (?) be known— perfectly understood— 
thoroughly comprehended by the smallest staff 
appointment. Against the first principles of 
he constitution os established by the National 
Assembly, he named, of his own choice aAd 
without deigning even to consult the medical 
association of Fails, a personal friend to the 
highest medical staff appointment. The great 
principle of flection^ which had been laid down 
and assented to hy all, was in a moment rejected 
by the Chef dc (jouvenicmcnt Frovisoire when it 
came to touch him persona' ly. 

But the matter ’does not stop here: by the 
report, of which we present merely an abstract, 
it would seem that the citizen Minister of the 
Marine and Colonies of France is by no means 
disposed to carry out repuhlican principles as 
regards the medical staff of the marine ; just 
ns one might say, "Liberty, equality, and 
fintcrnity are flue Diings to talk about in the 
abstract, but, as legards the service of the marine, 
it must be clear to all that such views are Utopian 
and impracticable.” 

Before we advert to the sad condition of the 
same class of men, naval surgeons, in the service 
of Britain— a subject whicli still merits careful 
revision and deep consideration— we shall at once 
proceed to consider, in this article, the coiu- 
plaints of the French naval servic^ in order that » 
in our next number we may, by ihe additional 
light BO gained, be the better enabkd to auggeet 
to our naval medioift brethren those improve- • 
ments in their condition which the service ad- 
mits of, which tffeir courage, education, idiid 
humanity justly entitle them to, and a hgalthjf* 
national feeling in their favour may enable them 
to extort from a tnodel Admiralty and a medSlf 
Legislature. • 

Onr medical Brethren of France odniplii]| thll 
tixe beneftti to be expected fromibe itefel»ti«l 
heTe not extended to than ; tbnt wi 
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prtvileffeiMnot extinct as regards them ; that a 
constitution similar to that of the medical de- 
partment of the army had been promised thoih 
hut refused ; and that the base and «rfkulking 
reasons put forward for refusing the marine 
medical service its just position simply masked 
the Aristocratic and dynastic tendencies of those 
in power— the shabby remains of court and 
privilepet those grand oppressors of \he human 
mind, within whose withering circle inTentive 
genius shrinks and dies; all manly energy is 
struck down and cowed. Alarmed^ he asks per- 
mission of the burly court flunky merely to 
live ; it is Jran&d hin\on condition that he for 
the future respect and venerate that privilege 
whence flow all wealth, honour, and reputa- 
tion ! • ^ 

This ancien regime, for it is very ancient, though 
still in full vigour in Europe and its islands, the 
French naval medical staff had hoped had ceased. 
Vain hope, it womd seem ; it is this they com- 
plain of, and justly, no doubt. But the grand 
delusion upder which they labour is, the fancy- 
ing that they live under a republican govern- 
ment ! Worthy souls ! Would it not be better 
to give up such mockeries, and admit at once 
that they do not comprehend the very meaning 
of the word liberty ? Can liberty exist in a forti- 
fied camp— a city armed to the teeth, walled and 
bastioned round about — ^passports the order of 
the day ? Qui va Id, shouts one. Straightway a 
bayonet is at your breast. It was the same 
during the despicable monarchy. Truly these 
men have most extraordinary notions of liberty. 
Let us return to the French doctors. 

The caprice of autliority (mark the expression) j 
is in full play as regards the unhappy French 
naval surgeon. The mischief done by Moliere to 
the French medical man, repeated by Siflollett 
in England, and from which perhaps neither 
have yet recovered, is distinctly hinted at in the 
report before us. They accuse the Government 
of purposdy injuring their material interests ; 
and, what in the estimation of this high-spirited 
race is atill trorie, of placing them in situations 
calculated to injure their dignity and wound their 
feelings. We have read this accusation with 
astonishment. Under the dynasty we could 
easily comprehend how a naval medical officer 
was excluded from Court levees (which wo 
should have thought a matter more for rejoicing 
than complaint); that he could not become a royal 
equerry nor master of the horse, even though he 
did belong to the horse marines ; that he was 
not well fitted ior a groom of the bedchamber, 
having been accustomed neither to beds nor 
chambers ; but kow, in the Kepublic one and 
indivisible, the withering satire of Moline should 
still blast his hopes and embitter his lot is to us 
incomprehensible. Wo feel almost disposed to 
say to him, as we certainly shall to our British 
naval surgeons, quit it — leave the service sud- 
denly and at once. No one compels you to re- 
BLain. No pressgang sweeps you into its meshes. 
Remember, always a service. 

For the vast majority of the French naval 
Burgeoils all promotion atfps with the rank of 
captain. The of surgeons of the second class 

cannot ever reach this ranK Now, if by the 
rank of cikptaJn is here me^t post-captain, wo 
esteem the rank sufficiently high for any medical 
man whatever. But what have ph 3 rsicians and 
surgeons to do with militarj^or naval rank? They 
we civiUana, ever and "alwafs ; «and by so much 
the more that they ape the soldier and the sailor, 
by so much the ite will they prove themselvee^ 


good professional men. This is thr greet misJ 
tike. Naval and military surgeons forgot that 
they are civilians. Could they but see this in 
its true light. Governments, whether rotten and 
monarchical, or rotten though republican, would, 
w'c arc persuaded, listen to them. Lot the sur- 
geon, naval or military, attend to the material 
interests; never mind grade de capitaine'* 
See how quietly \he paymaster and purser 
pocket all questions of rank, attending wholly to 
the material interests. We strongly counsel our 
eonfrirea to look to this ; be civilians and pro- 
fessional men, and leave off the mountebankery 
and tricks of captains and colonels. Rank in 
either service is intended to confer poiver; that 
is the first object it ^ims at ; secondly, it tim- 
proves the worldly means the holder. Now, 
the medical officer has nothing to do with the 
former ; and the latter will be best attended to 
by despising the first. We shall return to this 
particularly in our next number, when suggesting 
the means of improving the condition of medical 
officers in each service ; in the meantime let us 
follow the French naval surgeon into his lis^. of 
grievances. 

lie complains that nepotism and favOUkritism 
prevail in the election to professional chairs, 
implying thaUsome naval medical colleges exist 
at the various ports* We venture to pronounce 
the whole system vicious. This insulation of the 
French naval surgeon from his fellow-students, 
when a student, if such a plan exists, is of a 
piece with the system of rottenness hitherto fol- I 
lowed. It puts forwards a pretence that a pc- | 
cuUar system of education is required for the 
naval and for the military surgeon, which 
is not, and cannot be, true. After this 
insulation from his medical coUeagiics in 
the commencement of his career, it is not to 
be wondered at that the sedentary civil surgeon 
should cease to take any interest in his position, 
his interests, his complaints. Why should he, 
indeed ? The naval surgeon becomes a man of a 
class— an eaprit de corpa; gets up, and he talks 6f 
“ the service to which he has the honour to be- 
long." What has the civilian to do with him ? 
Neither before nor after his period of service 
does he return into the mass of civil life. For a 
paltry retired pension or half-pay he keeps him- 
self aloof from his professional brethren. Let 
the Government refuse him this pension ; l^t it 
call from the medical staff of the nation able 
men, qualified to act as surgeons aifywhere and 
everywhere; let it pay them well when on 
active duty, and cease paying them when not on 
duty; let them have a preference when again 
required for active service, provided they can 
prove that when unemployed by the Govern- 
ment they yet carefully improved tffeir profes- 
sional knowledge ; let them be paid according 
to their duration of service, and we are persuaded 
that ffil complaints will cease. 

In addition to the abuse of the professional 
chairs, bestowed by the late monarchy on siqsak- 
ing courtiers and political partisans, as it is in 
Britain, the French naval surgeon complains 
that, on a paltry pretext of ability, worthy men 
are passed over by the unworthy ; they demand 
that due consideration be given to length* of 
service, and that this alone should regulate pro- 
motion ; they complain oLtho mode of inspec- 
tion by a single officer instead of a council of 
health ; of uncertaintt||||n the laws of ooncourj; 
of acts of partiality dKised by the Minister ; 
of plaoing the hospital maUriel on board ship 

S nder the charge of the surgeon^ thus adding 
uties to which he is .unequal; and qf esta- 


t shing distinctions calculated to degrade him 
the service. 

Other matters are complained of, less in seem- 
ing importance to the above, but gulling and 
vexatious. to brave and honourable men; they 
need not*be enumerated here. But, after all, 
may the active service on the Atrloan coast not 
have something to do with a portion at least of 
these complaints ? There is room for su^icion. 
It was announced lately, and even alluded to in 
the»HouBe of Commons, that, as a consequence 
of injustice and bad usage, qualified Burgeons 
"were no longer disposed, to enter the naval ser- 
vice of Britain. Wo always wondered that any 
such persons ceuld be found ; bat, whetjmr the 
rumour be well founded or not, certaiif iOs that 
** the setvioo" is by no moans in favour with 
young surgeons at present. 

But has the loss of life on the African coast 
and oven in the China seas nothing to with this ? 
There is room for suspicion. 

In conclusion, the measures demanded by the 
French n&val surgeon will not better his condi- 
tion. He has disunited himself from the profes- 
sional world; he belongs to a class, and must 
take the results. He sinks the professional 
character in the naval officer aspiring to be a grand 
eapitaine with power. This is the error on both 
I sides of the channel. Here the surgeon submits 
to be called a sacond-class surgeon— a distinction 
adopted, we perceive, from the French (whom 
we apo in all things excepting revolutions), and 
introduced into the miliufy staff of Britain. It 
came in, probably, wdth the comical hat no# 
worn by our infantry, also borrowed, as usual, 
from France. 

Length of service should entitle a man to con- 
sideratfon and promotion, but it is a questionable 
testimonial as to professional ability. A varied 
and extensive knowledge of disease and its treat- 
ment is neither to be acquired nor maintained on 
board a ship of war, nor by accompanying a 
regiment of healthy young men from place to 
place. This is not the field for professional ex- 
perience ; civil life alone can furnish such. There 
must be no eaprit de corpa with profassional men ; 
a surgeon is merely a surgeon, call him first or 
second cltiss, as</ou may think fit ; grades in tho 
profession cannot exist. Increase the pay, the 
substantial interest, if you will, but as to the 
matter of rank, it is a mere humbug. All sensible 
men know this. Wo have ourselves seen many 
a full inspector whom nobody would consult. 

Tlie French medical naval staff demand re- 
form, but finality Cavaignac stands in the way: 

“ What you claim may be abstractedly* just, but 
the public service will not admit of it. The Re- 
public is a fact accomplished; I am its inter- 
preter." The man of Ghent is not the only one 
who seera^ to have studied the working of the 
British system. The head of the Provisional 
Government is evidently, an apt scholar. 

The French naval surgeons demand— 

1. The immediate applicatipn of the principles 
of assimilation in all respects with the medical 
staff of the army. *' *1 

2. Alteration of the name of the service ;to 
that of Medical Staff of the Marine. At present 
naval surgeons are demominated ** Offieim, irfn 
eervice de aardiJ* * 

3. The promnlgatmn of a law to regnlota th;i 
medical staff. * * ^ ^ • 

‘ 4. The ex\inyment of all honourable mivilegaa 
accorded to others. ^ . ; 

d. The pemanence of ipofeasmnal oMrij ' 

But why should we pfooend? TheirdMan^f 
areexpinMedin twenty*twoartiito ^ 
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in flo far u regards their tendency, be sum] 
g.p in twenty- two words Act justly toward? 
the naval surgeons of France, and see that, in so 
far as they i^re concerned, thO Kevolutlon be not 
a mockery and a sham.*' • 

But, with all respect for the excellent men 
^ho thus complain, we feel assured that they 
now proceed in the wrong direction; and this 
we shall endeavour to show in the following or, 
at least, in an early subsec^uent number, i^en 
we bring before our readers the well-grounded 
complaints of British naval surgeons. • 

MB.-aUTHItlE’S METHOD \)F SCAJlINO 
QUACKS. 

Wniftr Mr. Guthrie was examined before the 
Medical Registration Committee last spring, he 
suggested a novel mode for putting down un- 
qualified practitioners. It appears to differ from 
all that was ever proposed before, though we 
have little faith in its efficacy. Mr. Guthrie is 
no friend to fining ap.d imprisoning p^sons 
merely for practising the healing art without 
having received authority from some one or other 
of our professional corporations ; but he would 
have such individuals take out a licence and be 
marked as irregular and unqualified praatitionera. 
He would thus establish a class of medical non- 
conformists who, provided they were not ashamed 
of being known as “ irregular practitioners, ’* 
might physic her Mt^cf.ty*8 subjects without any 
other fear before their eyes than that their ad- 
vice and medicine would be given “ gratis,*' if 
not paid for on delivery. The following is Mr. 
Guthrie’s proposition “ He (the quack) should 
put o^ver door that ho was Mr. So-and-so, an 
unqualified practitioner ; upon every prescrip- 
tion ho wrote, or upon every card he issued, he 
should write the same ; i>nd 1 would not allow 
him to demand in law for anything, nor allow 
him -to give a certificate; nor allow him to be 
appointed to any office whatever, fillc^l by*a sur- 
geon, physician, or apothecary ; nor should he 
call himself by any of those names, but he 
should be an irreguliir, unqualified practitioner, 
incapable of procuring 1^;^# money or >:foing any- 
thing but just what people askett him lo do.’* 
This notable proposition for ridding the pro- 
fession of all intruders forcibly reminds us of a 
method adopted by some wags for the purpose 
of scaring away any bold quadruped of the 
canine species which may be found intruding 
into places where he has no businoss, and which 
process is technically called “ tinning.** ^It 
consists of attaching to .the caudal extremity of 
the animal by a stout piece of string an old 
saucepan or kettle, which, according to the 
velocity at which the beast moves to whom it is 
attached, produces terrifying sounds. iJt is a 
well-known fact, however, that canine sinners, 
accustomed to this mode of punishment, even- 
tually lose aU fear of ** tinning,** and, instead of 
yielding fuii to the spectators, actually obtain 
them respect. Mr.Guthrie’s method of ‘‘tinning*’ 
Che quacksi to scare them away from the dobain 
of medicine, would prove about as effective as 
the like process upon dogs. The public, at flrgt, 
nay be inclined to laugh heartily at the inan 
who i# compelled to carry with him wherever he 
goes the title of unqualifi^ practitioner ;** but 
boldness would soOu convArt ridicule into reepeot, 
and with thie would assuredly be connected a 
patronise. 

Qhtbiie ia evidently a atrenuoua advocate 
fingn* trade in physic, provided a Bufficientdjf- 
tfantbit be fhade between *tlie di^ma'd and 
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educated practitioner ; and he evidently sup- 
poses that, if the people ore made sufficiently 
acquainted with these distinctions, they 
would generally make choice of a qualified sur- 
geon. But what says experience on this subject > 
There is no denying the fact that quacks and 
^ charlatans exercise their iniquitous vocation, 
with greater effrontery at th<i present time than 
i^ any subsequent period sinoe medicine was in- 
corporated into a profession. There is scarcely 
a newspaper that docs not contain at least 
half a dozen advertisements of as many different 
nostrums, and the proprietors of these p&tented 
poisons reap an abundant harvest from the cre- 
dulity of the pooxdc. 

iSledicine, being a science yet in its infancy, 
affords abundant opportunities for impostors to 
enrich themselves by exciting the hopes or fears 
of persons labouring under disease. Individuals 
in every class of society are constantly entrapped 
by the unblushing pretensions of quacks. Lord 
Ingestro, some years ago, actually gave to St. 
John Long a certificate that he saw him extract 
frob a man's head a fluid resembling quicksilver ! 
The practice of that impostor lay principally 
amongst the rich and titled ; and he contrived 
during his life to ride in his carriage, and at his 
death his dupes erected to his memory a splendid 
mauRolrum. While he rubbed in arsenic and 
grease into the bodies of his patients, he turned 
in a large amount of gold into his own pocket. 
There is scarcely a respectable street in this me- 
tropolis in which may not be found some pre- 
tender to medical knowledge with a lucrative 
practice. Ho now laughs to scorn all diplomas 
and penalties, and, should quacks become le- 
galized in the way suggeste d, these “ God-made 
doctors,” with their divine skill, would leave 
only lo the' diploma’d schoolmen the grape- 
gleanings of the vintage. We regret that Mr, 
Guthrie, a gentleman so much revered for his 
talents and for the interest he takes in the wel- 
fare of the profession, should be so mistaken as 
to suppose that legalizing quacks would be the 
most effectual means of putting them down. 

Let us examine the scheme somewhat in 
detail. The unqualified person is to write him- 
self down ns such ; but how will this benefit 
general practitioners ? If we come lo names, the 
quack will, at least, have a now one, which, 
peitiaps, may never be immortalized in the same 
way as that, of apothecary. Who does not know 
Romeo’s soliloquy, written by our immortal bard, 
commencing thus — 

** I do remember an apothecary.*' 

The satire has lost none of its keenness after 
the lapse of a couple of centuries, though the 
apothecary has now become an educated and 
diploma’d medicaltpractitioner. It would re- 
quire a second Shakspere to arise and imprint an 
indelible mark on the name of “unqualified 
practitioner.” * 

Mr, Guthrie, further, would not allow d quack 
to write a certificate. This in many instances 
would be a privilege rather than a penalty; 
for writing certificates often places upon the 
shoulders of the surgeon a large amount of re- 
sponsibility without his receiving any pecuniary 
remuneration. 

The unqualified practitioner, moreover, is not 
to be appointed to any office whatever filled by 
a surgeon, physician, or apothecary. And what 
offices wo^ ^ving ard||^re within the readi of 
general practitioners ) are excluded from 

all our metropolitan and froffi most of our pro- 
vincial hoapitaU. # At the Middlesex, ten yeave* ^ 
penance is required to atone Ibr the' of hmrfrig 


practised midwifery and pharmacy. True, there 
are poor-law appointments, and they arc so poor 
that if the surgeon does justice to his patients 
he, in many instances, ruins himself. An apo- 
thecary also may stand a chance of getting an ap- 
pointment in a provincial hc^pitol or metropolian 
dispensary, for which he Y^ill receive the large 
sum of £7P perennum. with coals and candles. 

If there are any offices worth having, phy- 
sicians and surgeons get them, and the 
general practitioner must trust to private po- 
tients as the means by w'liich ho shall obtain his 
livelihood. But, if quacks am to •be let loose 
upon society in the wtfy Mr. Guthrie proposes, 
the qualified medical man will assuredly go to 
the wall. ,Hc would not dare to resort to tho 
means which the other does to obtain patients — 
ho would not keep them “ under his hands” as 
long as possible, to get money out of them, 
while he would have to bustiWn numerous losses 
from bad debts. The quack would not keep a 
ledgef, as he would make his patients pay aa 
they received their medicine; ands^hc result 
would be that, when the present race of highly- 
educated general practitioners had passed away, 
a degenerate race would occupy their places, a 
disgrace to medical science and to our country. 

Would Mr. Guthrie, then, wish to see pro- 
fessional learning retrograde, and the majority 
of medical men ruined ? Not for a moment do 
wo believe that he would. He is too honourable 
and patriotic for this, and his post efforts show 
that he ft els a deep interest in the welfare of his 
profession. WitWtbe best motives, however, ho 
would sanction one of the worst schemes that 
was ever devised for putting down quackery. 
Till medicine becomes an exact science, the general 
pract^ioucr must be protected as much as possible 
from the assaults of ignorant and unprincipled 
charlatans. This will best be accomplished Jby 
the Legislature discountenancing nostrums, and 
punishing those who dare to exercise the healing 
art without having undergone a suitable edu- 
cation tested by examination. 

DRUGGISTS’ COUNTER FRACTICE.— 
CORONER’S INQUEST AT YORK. 

The people appeat for a long time to have enter- 
tained the idea that persons who deal in drugs 
are capable also of using them scientifically in 
tho treatment of disease. Hence we find that indi- 
viduals who follow the colling of retail chemists 
frequently take upon themselves to prescribe for 
patients who are foolish enough to trust their 
lives in tlieir hands. Counter practice is tho 
most profitable part of the drug-seller’s business, 
and were it not for this, the returns and profits 
would bo BO small that two-thirds of the trade 
would be compcUod to shut up shop. 

Tho fact is, that nearly the whole body of 
druggists make no scruple of treating diseases 
whenever called upon to do so. A question 
then naturally arises, are they capable of doing 
this } Have they received such an education aa 
flu them for even tho ordinary ^exigences of 
medicine ? We think not ; for fr^ all.that we 
can learn they neither expend time, intellect, 
nor money in aoquiiing the rudiments of a pro- 
fessional education. There is no doubt whatever 
that medical men suffer greatly froipi idruggieU* 
practising medicine and surgery, and they afiSurd 
no other guarantee to the public for their akin 
than that which rjsults from their own pre- 
aumption. • * 

It ie argued in defbnoe of their praot&oe^ that 
the apothecary infringes upon the ptivUefe of 
the droggiat by keeping an open eli^i ana en* 
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deaTOurlng to obtain all the retail and dispenaing 
trade he can ; and tliat, therefore, the chemist 
ia obliged fn self- defence to extend hia^buBinesa 
by counter practidc. A more flim!»y argument 
could not posaibly have been made, aa tlie gene- 
ral practitioiior, if 1^ chooaca to keep an open 
•hop, ia qualified by his education to do so, which 
his opponent in the drug- tradeCeannot boast of. 
The Pharmaceutical Society has no power to 
examine those who intend exercising the calling 
of retail chemists ; and a large number of them 
originally serred no apprenticeship to the busi- 
ness, and cheyCinow little of the properties of 
drugf , aoTe that senna ' purges, end ipecacuanha 
vomits. 

As a natural result ciroumstancee will arise 
which bring druggist prescribers into "trouble, 
and <^arhich show the necessity of some check 
being put upon counter practice. 


partially and tardily, an act of justice to a fe 
of its injured members, and that ' pro tanto* it 
it would be acceptable. But it would not even 
thus partially smisfy the justice of the ca^o as 
respects the remaining nmo thou*»and or ten 
thousand members. Of the one hundred and 
thirty-eight gentlcpien who have appended their 
names to the Shropshire petition, ii half a dozen 
were created fellow^ to>murrow, and the cause of 
the others delayed, or abandoned, would the rc;- 
maining one hundred and thirty-two be satisfied ? 
and amongst the gentlemen who attended the 
meeting at the Freemasons' Tavern, if one or two 
of th^^ore active were made fellows, would this 
advance one iota the cause of medical reform ? 

** There ia only one other point in the scheme 
propounded in the petition from Shropshire to 
which llie council ^liink it necessary to advert, 
VIZ., the proposal for the ivppoiiitmont of a joint 
board of examiners by the (Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons. The National Association and 
the Nuticmal Institute have offered no opposition 


<< Other resolutions and mcmbriali of the same 
or have come before the council of the Insti- 
tute, but they contain no new point worthy of 
notice. Memoiials have also been ptesented in 
favour of the * priikiples* of the conference, and 
the ctmncU cannot refrain in this place from the 
remark, 'that hud the subject been better under- 
stood. and the spirit of those documonts generally 
acted up to, the probability would hayg been 

f reatly increased, that by this time an act of 
Parliament might have been obtaine4 and the 
whnle question settled." 

We feel much pleasure in appending the sub- 
joined testimony of Mr. Guthrie, inasmuch as it 
was carefully held back from the pages of a oon- 
temporary professing to republisK the evidence 
taken before the committee of the HousOot Com- 
mons. Truth will be heard, ^ 

“ Having thus brought under review the special 
objections contained in ihe above documents, the 
council have now to deal with the assertion, that 


A ease recently occurred at York, where an 
infant, seven months old, was seized with pains 
in the bowels and convulsive fits. The nwther, 
in oonseqcf^nce, went with the little patient to 
Mr. Spurt, a druggist, who advised that some 
magnesia should be given. This not having the 
desired effeet, ipecacuanha wine was prescribed, 
in doses of half a teaspoonful at a time, iit stated 
intervals, till the medicine operated. Several 
doses were given to the infant, who became sick, 
and grew worse until it died. 

Mr. Procter, surgeon, was called in previously 
to thp child's death, and he was of opinion that 
the giving of an emetic was very injudicious 
treatment, and against all tfib established rules 
of medicine. There was no doubt that the de- 
ceased had died from convulsions, and it was 
impossible to say that the drugs exhibited had 
either produced or accelerated death. Tl^ jury, 
in consequence, returned a verdict, *'l)iedirom 
convulsions, produced by natural causes." 

Mr. Spurr has fortunately escaped the charge 
of manslaughter ; but this case should operate as a 
warning to him and others in thu same business, 
not to interfere with the functions of the edu- 
cated medical practitioner. Let them confine 
themselves to the sale of drugs, and the com- 
pounding of physician-.' prescriptions, and leave 
to the members of the profession the duty of 
diagnosing and treating diseases. 

BEPOKT OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
ON THE PHESENT state of the 

MEDICAL-REFORM QUESTION. 

(Continued from p. 295 ) 

, ** In stating their opinions thus strongly, the 
eouncil of the Institute are not unmindful of the 
fact, that if all other objects were abandoned, 
and the demands of the general practitioners 
restricted to some such power as tliat sought for 
^ Mr. Guthrie to be given to the council of the 
College of Surgeons, enabling them to make 
another selection from the members of a limited 
number of individuals to be created fellows, 
restricted probably to those of twenty, or even 
twelve, year%' standing, possessing cei tain q^^ali- 
dcations, and under certain certificates of recom- 
mendation, ^hat by soinc considerable effort on 
the part of the great body^f the members of thq 
oollras such a demand might ultimately be con- 
oedsd. The profession will observe, that the 
augmentation of the felloarship in the College of 
Surgeons to this extent, and even further, is by 
no means inconsistent with the principles of 
reform as agreed upon, nor has it any bearing 
what^er upon those meitsures for the future 
regulslion of the professi^i ahich all parties 
deem so desirable. The council of the Institute 
consider such aytep would enable the council of 
tba CoUsga of fhuigfMip to ftltltough bu^ 


to the institution of sucli a board, cither for the 
purpose of a preliminary or a final test of the 
qualiJcations of the candidate, provided the 
general practitioners are at the same time ad- 
mitted to corporate rights, and they are assured 
that the qualifications of their own cla^^s will be 
sustained, cither by members of their own class 
being placed on such joint board, or the powers 
being vested in themselves, of examining and test- 
ing the qualififations of the future general prac- 
titioners. The reports of the joint deputation 
already adverted to indicate this. The gentle- 
men who sign the Shropshire petition wish for a 
pieliininary examination, which every candidate 
is to pass previously to uudeegoing such exami- 
nation or examinations as may be reiiuired for 
obtaining his licence to practise, or being regis- 
ter^^d, under any ‘ grade' or title in the Colleges 
of Physicians and Surgeons respectU cly. This 
scheme, therelore, implies grades in the College 
of Surgeons ; and accordingly, as the council of 
the Institute conceive, that the great body of the 
profession, the general practitiiiners, are to con 
stituto an inferior grade. For, except so far ns 
the general prueiitioners can obtain it through 
the ruling powers of the College of Surgeons, 
they will liave no control over the qualifications 
and examinations of thtir own clasM, The con- 
trol will be given entirely t«) the College of Phy- 
sicians and the fellow's of the College of Surgeons, 
since, although the examining board is to be 
subject lo ihe supervision and approval of a 
Council of Education, that Council of Education, 
in the absence of any repn-sontative head of the 
general practitioners, must also necessarily be 
compost'd of physicians and fallows of the College 
of Surgeons. In ^)^de^ to render this plan of a 
joint board consUtent and Satisfactory, the gene- 
ral practitioners ought to be represented thereou ; 
for which purpose one of two things must be 
brought to pass, — either the College of Surgeons 
must be convened into a college oi general prac- 
titioners or a new college must be instituted. 
The petitioners object to the latter, and the iin- 
practicubility of the former has been shown, 
which would almost ii^iuc^a calm spectator of 
the movements of the profession to doubt whetlier 
these gentlemen sincerely desire any reform 
whuii'^ver. 

“ A petition has been presented also from 
Gloucester. It is signed by />r. Wright, as chair- 
man of tlie meeting, and Mr. Wilton, a fell»w of 
the College of burgeons, os honoraiy secretary. 
This assoiiation is, accordingly, not nn ossociu'ion 
of general practitioners exclusively ; a circum- 
stance which the council of the National Institute 
would not have remarked upon, but that the 
petitioners undertake, t)n the pait of the genial 
piactitioners, to call in question the powers of a 
council numbering for^y-sight, every individual 
beinx a general proctitiong^HipQn which council 
the auty has been inumSed of representing the 
interes sof an ansoclafln of general practitioners 
numbering at least four thounand. No statement 
is given of the number of individuals who at- 
tended the meeting at whish the petition wai| 
agreed jipon* 


a new college of general practitionere must ne- 
cessarily be an inferior college, which has been 
so positively made and so industriously reiterated. 
It occurs *in the resolutions already commented 
upq|(| but the dissentient parties have in no in- 
stance stated in what that inferiority will consist. 
The council have in vain looked for evidence on 
this point, and all they can find is the unsup- 
ported, bare assertion. If the asitenion could bo 
verified, the council w'ould one and all rcpuUiato 
any connection with such an institution. On 
the other hand% the council, have had to contend 
with parties holding nn oj)iTiion directly the con- 
verse, vi/., that the proposed college must neces- 
sarily be co-ordinate in rank with th^ existing 
institutions; and this, in truth, has cunstiiuted 
(>np of their chief diificulties, since they have had 
to appease the fears t)f those who infer from this 
that a collcgi* of general practitioners would in a 
short time supersede the tunctioiis and rise supe- 
rior to <he cider institutions. It be .useful 

to show on which side the w'eight of authority 
lies upon this prevision. The gentlemen w^ 
quote Mr. (hithne and adopt his views will 
doubtless aoinit him to lie of the highest autho- . 
rity ; and the following is a recoid of his opinion, 
respf cting the inl'triority of a college of general 
piactitiomsrs ; — 

Eitnu't fr(Kyi the Mimitet of Evitlencc taken before 
Ihe Select Committee of the House of C'omwiori#, 
on Medical Hegistration^ , Alaroh 3, IfilS, the 
interrogatunes bung on the subject of the proposed 
** itoyoi College of Uentral Practitioners of Eng^ 
landy as to its rank^ equality and in/hiencCt 
, “ ‘ G. R. GuTHiiin, E-q., examined. 

‘ Do not you coiibider that their being con- 
nected with a college of n lower grade would be 
likely to lessen them in the public estimatipn } 
They do not propose that it sl^I bo of a lower 
grade but an equal grade. 

** * Is it not proposed in the document to which 
I liave referred, that the collegje shall be called 
The College of General Practitioners,'’' and not 
the College of Surgeons ?— In the first place 1 do 
not profess to know what a general praciitionsf 
is myself, but it does not follow that they shouM 
be a cqllcgo of a lower grade. 

“ * Would you yourself giyevour support to % 
college of equal rank and p rfljfe p uifluencs 
with your own ?— It mUst “ 1^ Is «sta- 

bliihed. That is a matter fo#lho Government* 
and not for me, to considav; if it is'madesol 
gaiwot help it.’ , ^ J 

In the /nemorwls of the Colleges ot .Phs- 
sicians and Surgeons .to th® Secretary or 6ta^«. 
the opposition of these colleges to the lBtablii|h* 
nent of a new college has invariably been ioniidi^, 
upon the danger in their opinion hkely to rcKttl||L 
from the number and respectability of ih(ef|[eaiQB|L 
practitioners, to the stability and 
these institutions ; snd the council of ^ 
tute must candidly confess that they beHeye 
fears of thosS who anticipated evU nrom ^e 
creasing importance aiia probable innuenoe 
the new college, were far betmr founded tl^ the] 
^tioipations ol evil from its inferiority ; aiw 
ten fbomwod itMUTUtufOn «Mg^4 
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% representative collegiate institution, with the 
means of giving encouragement to L aming and 
science, and conferring honours, emoluments, 
and rewards to the distinguiBlnid and deserving, 
might become a one faculty, and soon, in^the 
language of the Minister of the Crown, •strand' 
the existing institutions, if the latter w(;re not 
shielded by some eiheient safegutird. It is this 
which iias influenced successive Ministers in 
declining to accede to the prayer of the general 
practitioners for a charter of incorporation, with- 
oi;t the consent of the corporations, and a gencAil 
bill defining the power and privileges of each of 
the royal colleges ; it is this dread of the over- 
whelming influence of the general practitioners 
under favourable auspices which^has rendered 
exiE^i)g institutions reluctant in giving their 
assent to a new corporation. 

** lliere is certainly one spccitms reason which 
has been advanced to prove that the new college 
will be an inferior college, viz., that it will not 
have the power to license. 'Fhe parties who 
urge this objection omit to state, that under the 
proposed bill, and tho charters which arc to 
accompany it, none of the colleges will have the 
ower of licensinfj^. The hcenee to praetiso^ill 
e the registration ccrtiticato, and all l|Por 
powers of licensing by the Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons, or the Societies of Apothecaries in 
the United Kingdom, will be abiogated. It is 
true that the right to register will depend upon 
having passed cor lain exaniinatioris, and being 
admiited to the membership ol certain institu- 
tions. In this respectftlie proposed new college 
will be placed, in reference to the general prac- 
titioners, pn an equal fooling with the* Hoy ul 
College of Surgeons. • 

•* However disagreeable such a duly may be, 
the council are not at liberty to shrink frojn the 
exposure and denunciation of the practice of 
misrepresentation which has but too frer^uently 
disgraced the discuHsion of the medic ul-iefurm 
question. They believe that such a practi?;e has 
never been deemed necessary, would never have 
been resorted to, or, if resorted to, would never 
have been tolerated, in tho agitation of any other 
reat public question. For instance, it has been 
roadlf asserted that under tho new arrangement 
the members of the College of Surgeons art^not 
to be registered as surgeons. 'There afe inime- 
rouB individuals, both in and out o! il»o pro# 
fession, who meeting with this asseition, made 
with confidence, and having no data to refute it, 
may thereby be rendered opponenis, and, before 
their minds can be disabused, boeflme cotnmittcd 
to an ur\ju8t opposition to the proposed mea- 
sures. With the view to illustrate how, oven in 
the highest quarters, luisupprehensious have 
arisen, the council cannot do better than refer to 
a portion of the printed evidence, given on the 
Srd of March last liefore the parliameiitury cum- 
mittee, premising it with the following quotation 
from the ‘principles* which had been sent into 
^hat committee by the Conference at the College 
of Physiofeost bearing datb the 8th of February. 

(copy.) I 

“*That those persons shall be entitled to be 
tegiatered as surgeons who shall have been 
admitted as fellows or members by iho Jioyal 
College of Surgeons* - That the members of the 
College of SurgeOKit who dispense medicines, or 
supply medicines to their patients, sUhU be re- 
qutiea to enrol themselves in the College of 
General Practitioneh, and to be registered as 
surgeons and general practitioners; and, after 
tnh passing pf the oct, members of* the Bo^al 
CoUsge ol Burgeons shall -not be registered as 
suiigeons uidess they be also admitted as mem> 
of tho fi^yal College of General Practif 
thmsKSt.and registered both as surgeons and 
ganeral petitioners/ 

** * Mr, Ouihri^s Evidence hefwB th$ 

PaNBainsiitorp Maruh 3| 1848. 

‘**By Hr. w4t:|e7«--'-(24S.) You state that 
tihint ngfie been meetinn between the existing 
eofp^ataliQiUoi^gnd pmous caHing themselves 
^0 Instjittttej haVe you oeen pi^oi-ent 

#t mao tho exeedtlve oficer# 

^ of ^ t 


wl read you a passage from the dornmont I re- 
fer to — “Hut, after the passing of this net, thtiso 
who shall be admitted as memborH shall be also 
admitted by the Royal College of Surgeons, and 
registered as general prac titioners.” Do you t nn- 
sider that it would be fair to deny to tht>se 
gentlemen the right of being Tegis'ered as sur- 
geoiiH, or that it would be snlisfuctory to the 
piofession generally ? —Certaiwly not ; I know it 
would be very unsatisfactory to the great body 
of the profession.' 

“ The bearing of the questions propounded 
l^and of the evidence given will be fully appre- 
' ciated by the prafossion, when they are informed 
that no proposal was over made in the eonfercnco 
to exclude the members of tho (^dlcgc of Sur- 
geons from the register as surgeons. 

“An inference has been drJwn and an ad cap- 
tandam argument fouaded upon it, for the pur- 
pose of sowing the seeds of dissension more 
plentifully still where the rank growth is already 
i)ut too al)undant, and of preventing the pro- 
fehsion accepting any measure which will really 
benefit it, unless sueh measure not only satisfy 
the desires and aspirations, to the fullest extent, 
of all the more honourable of its members, but 
also the unreasonable expectations of the misin> 
formed, the vain, and the dtseontented. The 
council rotor to the inference tliat a measure of 
medical relorm of the present day must neces- 
suril.\ ho filial —that it must be a settlement for 
the ‘ next century,* as if, where everything else 
is ‘progress,’ medicine alone rnusi stand still. 
That, so far ns tlio medical institutions are con- 
cerned, inertia has hitherto too much prevailed, 
none will deny. That it must continue to do so 
there can be no doiibt, unless the profession be 
content to hold to a substantial benefit within 
its reach, rather than bo amused bv catching at 
a shadow whicli an evil genius flits before it. 
But that, once organized and constituting an 
independent and essential part of the machinery 
of society, with the facilities for advancement 
increased tenfold, that the profession should 
cease to advance and to improve its institutions 
is beyond reasonable credence. The views en- 
tertained by the council under this head uie, that 
by the proposed bill, if i' become law, the pro- 
fession will be clearly defined ; after a very short 
period there could he no mistake whatever as to 
wliut it consists in, or who does or who does not 
belong to it ; every individual will be represented 
by I lie council ol the college or colleges, one oi 
more, to which he belongs ; a Secretaiy of State 
will form, as it were, one of its integral elements. 
Under these circumstances, all that is good in 
the arrangement will, in the ordinary course of 
events, be perpetuated ; but should any part 
prov^ defective, after a reasonable period for 
testing the working of the measure, the facilities 
for amending it would be increased a hundred- 
lold as compared with the pr/ sen? siate of aft'airs. 
Suppose any practical grievance sudered by the 
general practitioners, the members of the new 
college, through their representative council, 
will have a direct communication with the 
Government whereby such grievance can be 
made known ; and should any Government prove 
neglectful of its duty to any part of tho pro- 
fession, Uiat Government will be liable to bo 
called to account in either of tho Houstft of 
Parliament. • 

“In concluding their report, tho council of 
National Institute implore the members of the 
profession, of all classes, to bear steadily in mind 
that medical reform is not on abstract question— 
that medicine and its institutions con only be 
properly regarded in their relation to society at 
lafse# and the spirit of ^ form of government 
undet which vre live, Ine council urge upon 
the general practitioners, as an axiom, that the 
Legislature of this country will not be readily 
induced to concede to any portion of the pro- 
fession! however numero||or important, powers 
and privileges which wlw either set aside the 
exUting Colleges of Physicians or Burgeons, or 
modify the special character M^th whichi ftroip 
the pmod of their fbundAtio|i» these institutions 
hsT« been 'tested* te lbs sspmio ^Qourege- 


input of medicine and surgery roRpectively. 
AVhere iiitt rests are so oppose I, and opinions so 
(liverMlbHl, as in the medio d profession, some 
dissatisfiiAion .nust arise, and tfccordingly some 
opposition must be expected to any measure, 
from whatever source it may be derived, or h(^- 
evor Hjitisfactoiy it may pA)ve in the nimn. 
I here are individuals, within and without the 
pale of the profcsiAon, who have their advantage 
in the present undefined state of professional 
rights, titles, and privileges, and if, in a com- 
munity like this, good measures were arrested 
because they cannot obtain universal approyal, 
society would retrograde. The council trust this 
will not be the, case with the Inedfeal-reform 
question. They venture io express a hope thgt 
(he conference will resume its sittings on the 
approach of (lie next session of Parliament, and, 
with tbcymblic spirit which has hitherto charac- 
tiTizinl its proceedings, that it will complete the 
groat work which it has so well begun. iVey 
hope that tho inlhience which the conference 
must necessarily posKoss in thi^highest quarters 
will bo brought to boar upon the success of the 
proposi)A moasuroH ; and that under the auspices 
of the Govenirnent, a bill, founded 
‘piiiiciph's ’ agreed upon, will be introduced 
into the House of ('ommons early in the session, 
by soiiip member of station and iiiHucnce. 

“ Finally, placing their utmost reliance on the 
honesty of purpose, good faith, and public spirit 
of their professional broth len, ot all classes, who 
by thoir represontativos in tho conference have 
boon parties to the proposed measures of medical 
reform, the council of iho Institute trust that 
those who have hitherto dissented will bo in- 
duced to withdraw their opposition ; that, while 
sanitiry measures are engaging so much of the 
public attention, a bill may be carried through 
the Legislature with tlie cordial support of the 
profession at large; and that under a new act 
of Parliament, and a new' order of things, society 
will rapidly reap those advantages which must 
aooiur or later fiow from the subsidence of 
medico- pohiiiul agitation, the improved social 
and political stitns of the profession, and thQ 
steady progress and general diffusion oi sound 
practical and scientific medii al knowledge. 

“Natiiamsl Clu’I'on, 

Vice-President, Chairman. 
“ 4, Ilanover-square, Aug. 9, 1818.*’ 

ON MEDICAL REMUNERATION. 

[To the Editor lof iho Medical Times.] 

Dear Sm, — I am happy to observe from the per- 
usal of your colli tiiiis that the subject of renoune- 
raiion occupirs, at present, in a more than ordinary 
degree, the utterilion of medical practitioners _ It is 
a subject which deserves the most serious considera- 
tion, for, in the whole range of agencies which eier- 
cise Hti influence upon the medical profession, iheie 
is f)crhape, one to be foujid more intimately 
connected with the horde of prevailing abuses, or 
more deeply afli cling her interests and oharaeter. 

An opinion is expressed by men of the highest 
rank in the prolesaion that moderate recompense is 
incompatible with a high standard of medical edu- 
cation ; or that, in order to meet the wants of the 
mass of population, an inferior grade of praotliionera 
is necessary. « , j 

Sir Benjamin Brodie says, “ Throughout England 
generally, and more eepecially in the rural distrufie, 
the poverty of the people prevents the paymenUif 
more than a very small modicum of reward, 
i-j evidently of opinion that a subordinate grgdo of 
meAal men is indispensable to the pimlio. 

Mr. Green, alluding to general practilipuers, s^fi* 
“ Ue is afraid that If ^e public, as they fequlre 
praolitionere who cau only be paid at a moderate 
,rate, must content theraselvce with lomethiog fewef 
in the scaleof eduoatjbn,'* 

There U no doubt that the great bogy of tJie 
people, not only of England, but pf every oount^, 
are in need of medicaf men whoae ad^ioe pap bt 
obtained for a sum proportionate to (heir opndi^n. 
There is no doubt, alao, that every oommwtlV /•- 
quires a corps of |kil(|||fT, erudite practitioimr|i ; (<pr, 
iu the language of xhe olaselo pahoniq* UifU* 
dition qul fertiHe queldues tetea robOptesi pnaif qui 
to plus aoueent dtoiifi lea IdteUigenot 
MtopMrt* d’m twUo p g ^ bii |l^ 
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Hhink I may Teixtura 'to aaaert that 
«an of tha highrat grade of education are more re- 
qoiaito at^l for the mass of the humble and Igno- 
Taut, than for the rich and intelHgcit. In the 
treatment of th^ former, the medical attendant has 
not only their infirmities to combat, but the want of 

a roforts, the scarcity of conveniences, and rude 
bits, demand a cd^isiderable amount of ingenuity, 
and the exercise ofemany qualities which the more 
favourable circumstances of thi- latter render much 
leas necessary. At all events, disease is disease, 
whether we subjeol be a prince or a beggar ; and, if 
any benefit results to the one from superior enlight- 
enment, it is Inhuman to deny that advantage to the 
position^xposes him to greater danger. 
The q^stio|^^ is this : Can the medical system be 
organised In such a manner as will ensure respect, 
ability to the profession, and, tJtiHiit same time, en- 
able the great mass of society toji^btain the be|t 
medioal aid for a sum oommensurate.with their for- 
tunes ? • 

ii. e^Id that, in England, all those who 

oatmot afford a large fee are aupplied with dispen- 
saries, infirmaries, and hospitals. True, there are 
such institutions^^intended as aa3luins for the dcs- 
tuute sick ; but is it not bad policy to acciistum 
those who are willing and able to pay moderately for 
aavlee to seek relief in such quarters } Is it not a 
^^uoement for many to contract mendicant 
habits. Are not idleness, avarice, and meanness 
thereby encouraged ? Thousands obtain medical 
aid gratuitously who pay their lawyer, clerg>mau, 
tradesman, every one except the doctor. The great 
is*” "fx * the profession, and ail the little stars 
that shine in the same firmament, if paid at all, re- 
quire large lees, and hence arises this gratuitous 
Practitioners of a high standard of 
education beorme disgraced by the acceptance of 
a Small fee, and the result is that they are the un- 
teqmted slaves of one vast section of society, whilst 
another section, too independent to receive alms, 
however disguised, becomes the spoil of every pre- 
tender to the art of medicine. This system of large 
fees converted the Apothecaries’ Hall of Ireland into 
a school of medicine. A similar effect was produced ’ 
in England. The^ frequent demands made by the 
mass of the public upon the limited knowledge of 
the apothecary caused him to extend by degrees the 
sphere of his Information, until at length he became 
ashamed of the name, and Justly assumed that of 
'general practitioner. If emcient medical aid could 
hai^ been obtained In Ireland and in England for a 
moderate sum, the apothecary would not have re- / 
quired medical and surgical knowledge, and we 
would now, in all probability, possess a national 
tohom of pure pharmacy. This change was the m- 
evitable cunsequenee of the high fees of physcians 
and surgeons ; for it would have been impossible to 
oonnne apothecaries to pharmacy, as in France and 
* unless the mass of the people had been 

supplied at the same time ’♦ith cheap medical and 
■ur^oal advice. Dr.Henry is considered a shabby man 
I youngest tyro for accepting 58 a 

^ heard him contemptuously caliea Five- 
shilling Henry, although practising in the poorest 
country in the world, where efficient medical advice 
for a moderate recompense is the greatest boon that 
any man can confer upon society. Yet, on the Conti- 
nent, the best medical authority In the world can be 
consult^ at an expense of only five francs. In the 
^ city Of Cork I knew a physician who was looked 
upon as a sort of tinker for taking from humble 
people half-a-crown a visit, where, as in a pro- 
▼indal town in France, a man of the highest quali- 
fications is not paid mare by the wealthiest indi- 
vidual. Now, if ever the mass of the profession is 
to *‘*oh it will be by abolishing the disgrace at- 
tached to the small offerings of honest people. But 
in order to do justice to the profession, as well as to 
^ the public, the present state of medical administra- 
tion must be promundly modified. Advice and drugs 
must be m|de distinct, the latter simply conddered 
as materials to give the former effect, ManYihink 
tbeic medical adviser sufficiently paid by his drugs. 
It is a general belief, svtd generally acted upon. 
The practitioner, by that means, becomes a trader, 
and might, without being guilty of an inconsistency, 
have his shop well stocked Witn wine and porter and 
many other hygienic articles daily.recommended by 
him to his customers. Unfortunately drugs are 
made to appear everything, and the Ignorant are 
deceived into the belief that they comprise every- 
thing. Besides, the psrniciouB custom of employ- 
ing unqualified medical i^sts(nts and apprentices 
to visit snd gf escribe must m removed. Druggists 
and chemists must be t^onfined to sale, ana pve* 
vented from polg^ning fheir dupes. Quackery mpst 
be kept in check in mtlli tcim fonni by preoiu* 


tionary repression. Punishing a quack only whe# 
his victim is maimed or killed is absurd. Yet such 
IS the law pf England, although legislators must 
know that quackery sends thousands to their graves 
silently ana unperceived whose cases never meet the 
eye of Justice. Sir James Graham would introduce 
no restraint upon medical practice, because, he said, 
there was a disposition in mankind to be cheated. 
Nevertheless, gaine-lawB are introduced, and wc are 
nut allowed to kilUor wound hares and rabbits un- 
less we previously take o\ft a licence. In order to 
enable medioal men of a high standard of education 
to charge small fees, and thereby bring their services 
within reach of persons of moderate means, those 
small fees must be multiplied. The practitioner, in-* 
stead of visiting a solitary patient occasionally and 
by accident for a guinea, must have a numerous and 
steady clienteht capable of meeting a small charge ; 
and when such a system is pursued, the intelligent 
practitioner of easf and cheap access is sure'or an 
independence. In France, ^rnall fees answer all the 
wants of the profession, and no one of humble 
means is prevented from seeking the best advice by 
the terror of payinir a guinea : 

“ No sunimnns tnoeked by chill delwv, 

No petty gam disdainuJ b\ piidr. 

However, it must be borne in mind that the laws 
of Ihe country guarantee to the medical men of 
France a condition which is essential to the exist- 
ence of moderate remtineration, namely, a nuirerous 
clientele. This is eflecled by an enlightened admi- 
nistration of medical affairs. In ihe first place, any 
one who practises medicine unauthorized by a re- 
gular diploma is considered guilty of an illegal act, 
snd it is in itjhe power of any member of the com- 
munity to bring that person under the notice of the 
procureur of the Oovernincnt, whose duty it is to 
protect the profession and the public from the mis- 
chief of charlatanism, I knew a man in this neigh- 
bourhood named Dupogchel who p^apt^^pd dui^ing 
many years under a false Aplums, kept a pair of 
good horses, and got moat respectably mairied , He 
was at length detected in his imposition, and con- 
fined a year in prison. However, he resumed his 
practice again, and bubjccted himself to a similar 
punishment. He was found dead in his apartment 
the day decided for him to go to prison, and I «m 
credibly informed released himself from the ennui 
of the (dungeon by poison. What a glorious career 
such a man might have had in England, controlled 
by no form of salutary restraint ! 

In Prance, also, the apothecary profession is to- 
tally distinct from the practice of medicine and sur- 
gery. It is considered as extraordinary a proceed- 
ing for an apothecary to prescribe for a patient as it 
would be for a butcher to amputate a limb. There 
are no such things as counter consultations, and, 
unlesr a prescription be signed by some qualified 
man, it is returned. Besides, there are no unqua- 
lified medical assistants or apprentices treating dis- 
ease. By this arrangement all who require medical 
M are obliged to have recourse to the Qualified 
practitioner, who is enabled, by numerous visits and 
consultations, to demand a small sum for his ser- 
vices. The great mass of tradespeople and seWants. 
and all persons of small resources, having sound 
medical advice thus brought within the scope of 
their means, arc protected from the necessity of beg- 
ging for relief at a public institution, or wasting 
their time in the antechamber of a private house. 
Those poor people pay without hesitation, for their 
independence is respected, and a most impoitant 
social advantage is thereby attained, namely, the 
encouragement of seli-relianoe. • 

Having mentioned *the soliipulouB isolation of 
pharmacy from the other br&ohcB of the profes- 
sion, it may be suspected that the apothecary of the 
Cofitinent is less fortunate than nls con/r^rea in 
England or Ireland. Certainly not. He is paid 
more for his preparations than they are for advice 
and medicine together. We find him even in the 
country village possessed of a good house, a neat, 
well-stocked laboratory, keeping a good table and 
an enviable cellar of wine. He suffers no injury 
from his complete ignorance of medioal praotioe, 
because no one is allowed to intrude upon his de- 
partment. No physician or surgeon is permitted to * 
sell a drug. * Both are paid simply for advice, and 
all prescriptions are considered the legitimate pro- 
perty of the phsrmacien.'^' He is also protected from 
the druggists and cbemislii by a law which prohibits 
them to sell anything in medicinal qoautiues. By 
this wise plan of mutml repression and protection, 
all can live honourably and amicably ; oonfoaion is 
avoided ; the art of medicine throws off the garb of 
traffic, and becomes invests^ with all the dignifiedj 
attributes of a real soience. ^ 

It is generallj alleged that mail of high quaUfioa- 


tions cannot be expected to devote their time and 
attentions to the masses for a moderate reward in 
consequence of the great expenses of education 
Such may be, to a certain extent, an excuse for in- 
dividuals, but it is no excuse for the state. If the 
outUy upon medical education is BO*lsrge as to ex- 
clude tUb fn’cat body of the people from the best re- 
medial advisers, it is the duty of the Government to 
remove such an impediment by cheaper instruction 
and thus ensure for all classes equal hope, consola- 
tion, and safety in the hour of suffering and danger. 

I have the honour to remain, dear Sir, your obe- 
dient servant, , 

S. S. Mobiartt, M.D. 

Dieppe, 132, Grande Rue. 


DOINGS at university COLLEGE. 

^ 

[To the Editor of the Medical Timli.] 

Sir,— The entire profession, more e8peoi|dly that 
section of it which belongs to University Uoilege, 
feels deeply indebted to you for your clear and able 
exposition of the recent proceedings and doings at 
that institution. As an old student I feel grateful 
to you ; nothing, Sir, but a complete routing of the 
jobbers and intriguers can save the institution from 
ruin. Already King’s College has passed it by; 

is now a m^ority of students from King's 
CMpge in the last list o¥ candidates who passed the 
MTb. examination at the University of London, in 
the proportion of six to five. Formerly it was five 
to one the other way. Again, at the recent matri- 
culation examination the University College did not 
obtain a single honour I Formerly It had nearly all. 
1 can see in this the result of the disorganization 
caused arooimst the students by the proceedings 
of evil-doingr persons. How can the professors 
do thqir duty in teaching If they are immersed in 
petty intrigues and foul quarrels with their col- 
leagues, as shown by th^ itcent flood of pampbletsi 
and how can siudents, with exrited and disgusted 
feelings, attend io their studies ? Certain professors 
will ruin the sohonl,' having first taken care of them- 
selves by ‘‘ sinecures and pluralities," including the 
*' Eye Infirmary" ! A little more of your ph\sic— 
your Russell purge— and the sanitary condition of 
this once famous site will be greatly uenefifbd. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

An Old Student. 

P.S.^It is reported, and I fear with too much 
truth, that three students of the college have within 
as many months destroyed themselves. 
anqjthef result of the doings ? 

Londou, Aug. 30. 


LIBERALITY OF POOR-LAV»^ MEDICAL 
, OFFICERS. 

* [To tile £dh.*r of the Medioal Times.] 

Sir, — 1 was very sorry to see in to day’s Medical 
Timet an appeal from Mr. Martin, of Beigate, 
treasurer to the Poor-law Convention, to the medical 
officers for«additional subscriptions towards defray- 
ing the current and necessarv expenses incidental 
to the effectual working of UK Committee of Con- 
vention. I would have addressed you sooner on 
this topic had it not been that 1 was willing to believe 
that the " Report of the Committeo of the Conven- 
tion" would have aroused the dormant niggardliness 
of my brethren to this important subject ; but mj 
anticipations are blasted, as Mr. Martin’s letter tU|* 
fortunately proves. 

Indiviqpals of high tnd*merited standing ; 


Ing in ^ 
to our Ip* 
eaaatiiw 


profession gave up their valuable time 
terests, and cheerfully enrolled their names i 
here of the oibmmittee, never doubting for ope 
moment but that the boasted UbersUty of our calUi|| 
would stand by them and supply them with the ns* 
oessary funds. How far these rational expeotat^pni 
Ivave been fulfilled let tbeir report say. 

. Such a paltrv sppoies of liberality, as the ** \ 
surer’! report’'^ therein shows, never eotroely U- 
my lot to behold. With what oountena&ee oaa 
heap upon boards of guardians all the o^obHoel 


epithets of niggardllaeie. &c., when we ^ 
of 806 mediciu offloeri who sent returne iqthe 
mittce only 246 acoompanied the returns wil* 
seription i Let ue^ then, as a body, oOms 
onoe, and, by our ^cuniaiy .oontrloutioni 
this cause, redeem our character la the 
public, aaakhow that we are trao to 
are determlped to uphold tboigWho 
undertaken to fight aur battlei and,*^ 
gain m ue a victory. But u deeds, aqt 1 
what I advocate, 1 eeil upon tay 
mefilial brethren to fbUow the 
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Thame and Wycombe Union medical officers, who 
ere going to hold meetings on this subjeot, to for- 
ward subscriptions to the committee. If all would 
only act thus, what a lesson it would teach our op- 
pressors. They, would then say,* these men have 
their work at heart; for you may dcpend’^pon it 
that the public measure a mennow-a-days vei^ often 
by the length of his purse. 

1 am, Sir, your obliged servant, 

• H. Hastings, 

Medical Officer, Thame and Wycombe Union. 

Stokenohurob, Oxon, Sept. 2. 

a- 


LITERARY PIRACY. 

[To the Editor of tUo Medical Times.] 

6 iR,- 7 ^e following note, which, I shink, requires 
no explanatbin. was sent to the editor of the Lancet 
nearly five weeks ago. The note and the receipt of 
the pamphlet were acknowledged the next week. In 
the next Lancet it was stated that ** the contributor 
of the article was in the country," but that on his 
return the circumstances should be made public. 
Two Laneeta have since been published, but no 
further notice has been taken of the matter. 1 
think yon will agree with me that this is not just. 
As it must be evident that my property has been 
purloined by some one, 1 conceive that it was j|ut 
too much to expect that the mistake — if, inde^ifit 
be a mistake^should have been publicly acknow- 
let^ed before this. 

1 shall be obliged by the insertion of this and the 
following in your next number, and am, your 
obedient servant, 

W. M. Huqiiek. 

14, St. Thoma8-Btrect,.Sept. 2. 

[To the Editor of tht' Lancet.] ^ 

Sir, — I beg to inform you that the "Statistical 
Researches on Chorea,*^ in the " foreign depart- 
ment" of your number for July o (page 76], attri- 
buted to *‘Dr. Eaaelmann," who is staled to have 
colldbted the cases from various authors, are derived 
iolelv and entirely from a paper of mine in the 4th 
vol. (new series) of the " Guy’s Hospital Reports," 
of whicUipapei^ entitled " Digest of One Hundred 
Cases of Chorea,” I herewith enclose you a copy. 

1 beg also to inform you that the luateriali* from 
which that 'paper was composed were collected 
solely and entirely by myself -Tiom the records of 
Guy's Hospital. 

I shaM, therefore, feel obliged to you to correct 
the mistake into which you have fallen by the 
duction of this note into your next number ; and 1 
'hall f^eel additionally obliged to you if you will, 
xindly inform the professional publiib and myself 
from what tour«c you derived the facts incorrectly ^ 
attributed to " Dr. Easelmunn," of whose name 1 
do not recollect to have previously hafiid. ^ j 

1 have the honour to be, yours, &c., 

W. M. Hughes, M.D. I 

14, St. Thomai-street, Sept. 2. I 


BXPATMIATION. — CAUTION, * EMI- 
GDiATION, &o. 

[To the Editor of the Medical Times ] 

** Multls mlnatur quL uni faoit iujuriam."— Loan Bacon. 

Sir, — M y attention is called to statements in the 
public prints that will, 1 fear, prove disastrous to 
professional men. Already have the law societies of 
England, "in safety to tl^eir own rights," got their 
eye upon one flattering, glittering, but L* hollow," 
object, that has found its way into your columns ; 
but of that more anon. 

My present communxeatLon, however, is on one 
point only— to warn surgeons and assistants against 
another tempting bait, a.e., emigration. 

From several recenf instances under my notice 
(I cannot doubt their truth), 1 would strongly advise 
ent^y indiyidual member of the professiqp to pause, 
weigh well what he i« about, — remembering the 
advice of the American judge. Storey, " Lhere is 
room enough for all.” Ay, and In England too. , 
ti it true, Sir, that sutements have been laid 
before FgrUamont and elsewhere, " That the greater 
.part of the firitleh oolunits are in a state of ruin, 
wrem coknmer^al and ‘ other* oiixscs? That medical 
men are returning, ^iltilned ? And m Australia, in 
psrtloular,^the onmate Is so good tpej 
,wantidF*^Alto, that men whto hate pa^d" Hall 
WOhltoie/' endkrhting wRh the "Isireat hopes," 
nllur witmn hate enohang^ their last so^arsi^. i 
end ir« now, from want ofSriehto or mensy, aotualJ 
««hartaM’'^i&ehotRSteMtpwata I 

pm, Ox, t vffUl MTi 


men, ascertain whether this is true or not; look 
over the flies of the daily Times in addition; and 
you may have to thank this novel (though it be) 
but, perhaps, necessary address by, very faithfully 
yours, Hugh Dyke, Medical Agent. 

87, Chanccry^lane, and Verulain-chambers, 
Lincoln's-inn. 


NOTICE. *. 

1 ^* Tlie subscription for the stamped edition 
of the Medical Times is 168. for the half-year, 
pnd £1. 6s. for the year, paid in advaiice. rost- 
office orders, or orders on parties in town, should 
be made out in Uie name of JtonEHT Palmer. 

SuB6<;^RiBEUH IN Aurbau are respectfully re- 
quested, ill conformity withxhc terms of their 
subscriptions, at one^ to forward their remit- 
tances to tlie OFFICE. 


GOSSIP OP THE WEEK. 

Apothecaries’ Halii. — Gentlemen admitted 
members on Thursday, August 31 William 
Wighiman, Swincflect, near Ooole; Walter 
William Miller, Eye, Suffolk ; John Baker 
Holey, Bristol ; William Gillett Cory, Brighton. 

SuitoioAL Aj*i*ointment. — Mr. William Bird 
llerapnth has been recently elected to the post 
of honorary Hurgeon to St. Peter's Hospital, 
Bristol. Dr. Staples is the retiring surgeon. 

Tub Cholera.-’ a letter from Aleppo, pub- 
lished in the Const itutionr^ of WedneMtlay, gives 
a frightful account ofc thOTavages of the cholera 
morbus in Asia Minor, The number of cleatha 
increases daily, and between the 17th and 111th 
of July, nearly 1000 patients succumbed. Be- 
lief in predestination prevents the Mahometan 
part of the population from taking any pre- 
cautions or resorting to any remedies. Since 
the 15th of July, the average diurnal number of 
deaths has amounted to 140. To aggravate the 
evil there are only three European physicians in 
Aleppo, with a population of 80,000. 

It is said that of 14,000 men who formed the 
Kussian corps which entered Wallachia, 1800 have 
died of cholera. 

The cholera has greatly decreased at St. 
Petersburg, but has appeared at Warsaw. It 
is on the increase in Berlin, and is making fearful 
ravages in many parts of Turkey. 

The Cholera in Smyrna.— The following w 
an extract of a letter, dated Smyrna, 16th m 
August, live days later than the advices which 
have appeared in the London papers: — "The 
cholera has appeared here, and a great many 
cases have proved fatal. At first it began 
amongst the lower classes, about five in a dAy, 
but now it it. evidently increasing, and several 
people in our first streets have been taken off. 
A servant girl next door to mine died in six to 
eight hours. People are dreadfully terrified, and 
arc all leaving town for the villages, bein^ so 
much put out of tbe way. ijiat they do not think 
of commerce. Until lately the fig crop has pro- 
mised well, but recently some of them have 
turned yellow on the tree and dropped off Tbe 
Turks being obliged now to fast all day until the 
malady is over, the fruit will be kept in* the 
interior." 

Eleotro-maonrtxc Insulation in the Treat- 
ment OK Cholera. — At the sittinc of the Aca- 
demy of Medicine on the 8th ult., M. Fourcault 
made some obsorvRtions on the etiology of choUra, 
lie thought that the cause of this disease must 
be Attributed to the non-equilibration of the 
atmospherical electricity with the terrestrial 
magnetic fluid, which is shown by the perturba 
tions of the needle. He, therefore, proposes as 
dne of the means of ourjjng the disease, that 
patients should be isolated ; and he has had con- 
struQted for this purpose an appropriftte appa- 
ratus. M. Fourcault says that for some tune 
past eleotro-magiKBtib msulatfon been em- 
ployed at thcMobtf^ ia ^ tmtiMnt 


Icpsy: and in Algiers^ t)r. Fallas has placed 
many of his patients on beds supported on glass 
legs. All recummend a similiir plan to be 
adoplod fo? persons affected with cholera, and 
they liave noticed that the general results aro 
decidedly favourable to this mode of treatment 
in epidemics. For this purpose the frames bf 
bcclbtea'lH ought to be made of^on-conductors of 
electricity, suited ito the circumstances of all 
classes of society. These hygienic precautions 
are indispensable in the East, whore the people 
sleep in the open air. During the reign of cho- 
lera, of plague, of yellow fover, or Of dangerous 
intci-mittcnts, these means exercise uponthopub- 
lie health a most beneficial inllueiikk:. It» is not by 
supposed deleterious emanations that the earth 
destroys riqiidly a number of individuals who 
Sleep abroad ^during ilic night, but by the re- 
moval of t, wo agents cssentiul to life — caloric and 
eleciricity. This doetnne has been already de- 
monstrated by an authenticated number of faJts, 
wrongly interpreted by physicians, who attribute 
to an imaginary noxious principle the grand 
source of opidemics. M. Fourcault says that his 
expericimo of the functions of the skin proves 
that the Hupprcbbioii of the perspiratioij and tho 
urine is the true cause of the developRient of 
cholera ii^ individuals. 

Alteration or CIuauantine.— MALTA.—T ho 
Asiatic cholera having manifested itself in the 
Levant and parts of Egypt with such intensity 
as to render it highly important that measures 
for the safety of the city should be taken, the 
Board of Health, on (Saturday last, eame to the 
following resolution, ns regards arrivals from 
Egypt, Syria, or any jiort or island under the 
doiniaion ot his Imperial Majesty the Suliau, 
viz. : —"All vessels, withoutdibtinction, must con- 
sume fifteen days in quarantine, in port ; and are 
obliged 10 dischaigo iion-suscepiible goods into 
the lazaretto. Fabsciigers arriving in such 
vessels will consume twelve days’ quarantine in 
the lazaretto. Suscepliblo merchaiidiso must be 
discharged into the lazaretto, whero it will be 
subjected to depuration lor twenty days. Any 
vessel arriving under circumstances of a gravei’ 
nature, the measuies adopted by the Board of 
Health on the 8th of Novembei, 1847, will be 
carried out." 

Mortality in Parts.— In the year 1847, in 
the city of Paris, there were 32,823 deaths ; 
12,276 of which occurred in the hospitals. Of 
this last number there were 2486 deaths from 
consumption. In t^e 12th, 8th, 6th, and 6th 
arrondissements the greatest mortality pre- 
vailed. 

Tue Naval Medical Supplemental Fund. 
— An act of Parliainent was passed on the 14th 
ult., to authorize fur ten years the regulation of 
the annuities and premiums of tho Naval Me- 
dical {Supplemental Fund Society. In 11 and 12 
Viet., cap. 68, it is recited that by an order in 
Council, dated the 1.3ch of August, 1817, the 
Naval Medical Supplemental Fund Society was’ 
established fur the relief of widows of medical 
officers in the Royal Navy, and that rules were 
made for the society ; and that it is now expedient 
that the lato of the said pensions, annuities, and 
premiums, now paid or payable, should be con- 
tinued during the continuance of this net, unless 
it be found necessaty to increase or reduce tiie 
same. It then provides that the amount of* 
pensions and annuities by tho society shall con- 
tiiiuA*to bo paid, unless the patron alid president 
shall think fit to vary such payments^ Tne^ct is 
declared to be a publics act, and judicially to bo 
token notice of as such. 

Medical EDuCAxiaN in the United States, 
— "At a convention of the Physicians of the state 
of South Carolina, held on the 14th of February 
lost, the following resolutions were adopted 
" That this convention earnestly recommends to 
the members of the medical profession throughout 
the state of SoutlFCasoUna to satisfy themtelvei^ 
either by personal inquiry or written certificate 
from oom^lant pers^is, that all young men 
vlw IM7 bwMtftw fn adnMte 
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oAoel as students shall bo of ffood moral cha- 
raotetf and shall have acquired a good English 
education, a knowledge of natural philosophy 
and the elementary mathematical sconces, and 
sueh an acquaintance, «t least, with the Latin 
and Qreek languages su^ will enable them to 
agmeciate the technical language of medicine, 
and read and wnite prescriptions. That this 
convention also recommends to the members of 
the medical profession of the state of South 
Qarolina, when they filhall have satisfied* them- 
selves, that a young man possesses the qualifica- 
tions specified in the preceding resolution, to give 
him a written certificate, stating that fact, and 
recording also the date of his admission as a 
medical student, to ^e carried with him as a 
wtkrrant for his reception in the medical college 
in which he may intend to pursue his studies 
That the Medical College of the state of South 
Carolina be, and it is respectfully reccftnmjended 
and requested to give its aid and assistanco in 
establisning the above requisitions, by demanding 
such a certificate from every student of medicine 
Who may hereafter apply for matriculation ; and, 
When publishing its annual list of graduates, to 
accompany the name of the graduate v’iih the 
name aqi^ residence of his preceptor, the name 
of the latter being clearly and distinctly pre« 
sented as certifying to the necessary and required 
preliminary education." 

Th^ Microscope in tme Diaonosib op CANcmi. 
Thete has for some time been a grtVit effort to en- 
lighten surgeons on the nature of cancer by the aid 
of Uie microscope. Unfortunately, science has as 
y^t gained littie from tliese experiments. M. 
Velpeau removed one half of the suptTior infftxll- 
Uury bone from a mim, who had n large tumour in 
that situation which was thuuglit to be can- 
cerous, and which offered the characters of cn- 
cephaloid. Sections of the tumour were given 
to the most skillful microscopists of Paris, who 
failed to detect in it cancerous cells. M. Yelpeau 
is convinced that the micruscopists arc in error, 
because the man before leaving the hospital, 
one month after the operation, sliowed appour- 
/lEces of a return of the affection. He would 
fiot subject him to a second operation, thinking 
that it would not be successful. 

Chlorine Gab as a Disinfectant or Deo- 
doriser. — Mr. F. L. Smith, of No. 2, Princcs- 
street, Westminster, has lately submitted to us 
for inspection a very ingtmious apparatus for 
^Ogeating liberating chlorine gus in sufiicient 
Abundance^o entirely disinfect apartments per- 
vaded byjjjm unwholesome atmosphere arising 
from various causes. It is at once simple, et^ 
fective, and '^economical, and, besides, port file 
enough to allow of its employment in all cases, 
^t is formed of unglazcd stoneware, and ismouldcd 
in a very pretty pattern. 

# 

Ok 7HB Decomposition of Nitrate op 
S iLVBR Rv Heat.— In order to ascertain whe- 
ther nitrate of silver was affected by a certain 
'amount of heat, in the same manner as the 
alkaline nitrates, Persoz heated the salt in a 
■mall retort until gas bubbles were evolved from 
the melted mass, and red vapours began to op- 
pear. The gas which was cwllcctcd oeiorc the 
appearance of the red vapours pioved to be pure 
oxygen, and the residue in the retort dissolved 
in Doiling water, with the exception of a small 
* quantity of pure metallic silver. The solution, 
when left fo itaelf, deposited some very fine 
needles which were nitrite of silver, and the 
mother liquor contained the excess of undecom- 
posed nitrate. On bolliiq; this mother licjuor for 
a abort time with the silver that had been re- 
duced in previous sa^jj^iinicnt, in order to 
ascertaan whether* the nitrite had been formed by 
the action of the metallic silver on tho nitraet 
(which does occur according to Proust), no 
similar salt was obtained. The whole ot the 
nitrate could not be converted iiiio nitrite by 
heal, for the nitrite alone^s ipoind more easy of 
decomposition thji^ mtrate, but it acquired 
■tabiUty by i^e of the nitrate of the 

imo baaoi m alKijfy ^ aUmIum lutmo* 


MORTALITY TABLE. 

For the Week ending Saturday ^ Sept. 2, 1848. 


Causes of Death. 


All Causes 

Specified Qauses 
Zymotic (or Epidemic, £u-| 
demic, and Contagious)! 

Diseases 

Sporadic Diseases. 
Dropsy, Cancer, and otherl 
Diseases of uncertain or| 

variable Beat 

Diseases of the Brain, Spinal 
Marrow, Nervts, and 

Seiises 

Diseases of the Lungs, and 
of the other Organs olj 

Hespiralioii 

DiMcases of liie Heart and 

Blood-vessels 

Dheasrs of the Stomach,! 
Liver, and other organsj 

of Digestion : 

Diseases of tiie Kidneys, &c.! 
Childbirth, Diseases of the 
Uterus, (See, 

Rheumatism, Diseases of| 
the Bones, Joints, &c. 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellu-! 

lur Tissue, &c. 

Old Age 

Viqlenuc. Privation, ^Id 
and ln|C(iiperance...W... 


Total. 


908 

096 


397 


38 


95 


24 


G3 

16 


1 

36 

60 


Average of 

5 

Summers. 


972 

968 


257 


45 


120 


80 

28 


7? 

8 

JO 


I 

50 

31 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*' Scinio,”— The note is of no value to uv. 

A Bachttlur of Vtedii'ino.” — it oniioisltt of urea, uric seid, 
and aaliue matter*, with a kubsUnco partially inluble in 
aicuhul. 

It is supposed to be formed of nucleated eells, 
\itiich originate from the transrnrtuation of a single odl. 
“A Evader fiom t))e Uegianinl^/’ — 1. Glycerine is ublaitivd 
by boiling lithaigc and oil together in a litllv ivaler, 
when It sep.irates and remains dissolved in the water. Its 
usviuluess piobabiy consists in not evapossling wen at a 
ooni^lderrable temporaiure. 'i. A luUou aompused of half 
an ounce uiih ten ounces ot water effectually prevents 
the skin from becoming dry. 

" Mr. Mantred.**>— The mistake is not likely to be of much 
Kiiportance. 

“Juvenis" should avoid empirics, from whom he appears 
alreaily to have suffered much. We would advise him to 
consult some respectable practitioner. 

*' Amicus Human lUtib’* Buggosis that the wealthy members 

« f the profession should unite and establish a society for 
ie relief ol tbvir iiidigeni brethren. 

“ L. L. D ” — We have bad no practical experience of either 
of the systeiiis referred to, and we decline giving our eur- 
resp )n< out any advice on the subject. * 

"Mediciis, Lotid.”— ’'ihe statement is perfectly correct. 
We must decline, however, furnUlilnjf the name of the 

I entleinan from whom we received it. 

^Btitia.'' — W'e doubt the legal validity of the claim. 

‘♦'A ileiired Surgeon” meiitioiis a vorj^ important fate, 
about which we sbonld be glad of further inlormation. 

** M.D ” must excuse our non publication of the letter. 

A Stud^t of St (ieorge’s.” — CretlnisiD prevails in deep 
viilleys, bo situated as to receive the direct rays of the 
sun during a few hours only each day, and its light aoiiie- 
times Qiil) reaches those plares bv leHecttoii, 

“ Dr. hlliott.*' — The coiiiiliiinication shall be published. 

*' Sociiis.” — Ihewociety Is dissolved. 

"A Uouiitry rracutiuner.*'->Apply to O. Eoss, £iq., 
iquiover square Uuonis. 

*' lloinoeopaihist.*’ — We cannot promise to insert the 

p^VKO. 

2. A. T. — It depends on the way In which it is contracted. 

** An Expectant Pupil.” — The school is a lespectab'e one. 

*• F. Q.” — Received. 

” H. L.**ie undoubtedly open to prosecution. We think, 
however, the threat will not be earned into exeouilon. 

** A Well-wisher to University College'' will sAb that we 
have fully tiealed the matter in auuiher place. 

“ Tyro.”— Buch things vary much ; and we are not a^Rra 
of any statistics to refer to. , 

” Mr. bteel.”-«>'lhe fault jioes not lie with us. Inquiry 
should bi' made at the Post-office. 

'* Amir us *' does nut suffloieqilg understand the subject on 
which he writes. < ^ 

«• Q.” — Any person may earry'on tbe business of a cheiniei^ 
and druggist. " 

” A CunsiaiitKcadcr.”— The debt cannot be trcsovered, 
onr coriebpoiKlent if not a lieeuliate of the Apoi 
Company. 

'• U., Ttiiiuy College* Cambridge.”— Yes. , . ^ 

” Oroleron.'.— The cyalhus eouteiued aboiUQ,wt9d3lvlll( 

‘A 


oesler and ClieltFnh.iU). The k 

“ Mr. Clipping lUcu ley •’ is wttl^ _ 

” Kftf.”— Ciuiimunications received. 


” A Subecrlber to the Mediad umepmAm 

IS entitled to pMmeut. ^ 

Procrustes.”-^ >¥e cannot aUow tapaitlateiB obr edimm 
which reflects upon tbe religious bfinknal of fbvIieuUr 

X ersons. 

Licentiate of tha»Coinpaiiy.'*— A coroner tnav staamon 
any qualified medical practitioner he piqaie. 

J. G., Milo-ond.”— Tho pay of An asslstaliUBinMQn in the 
army.^f less than ten years’ aotuAl servlc«,is 7s. 6d, per 
day. 

*' A Civil Surgeon.”— Mr. Guthrie's ” Lectures On Woundb 
and Injuries of the Chest” will suit out COmsaondent. 

A Well-wisher.” — Yes. 

” Chemicus” writes imder an erroneous IfnpresStOft. 

” Scotus.”— In the Tluspital of St. Louis, Paris, whteh is 
*l!»pocially devoted tor skin diseases. Ko fee is demanded 
uf a Diitieh surgeon. 

” Leonard B.”— The number of pupile it limlledio six. and 
no one .)■ .admitted as a pupU who has not studied his 
profession for four years, or attended the medloal prac- 
tice of a hospi^ for eighteen months. 

'* llusticus.”- Tne meetings of the aodiety will kf^rosumed 
in November. 4 

*' M. ll.q. S!”— The surgeons to county lunatic asyhuas 
are, wo believe, appointed by the magistrates. « 

"A Member of tlie College and Licentiate of the Hall.”— 
The c'xaHiination at Heidelberg for the degree Oi 'M.D, 
is conducted viva voce^ and by written questions In Ger- 
man, Latin, English, nr French. The candidate mult 
alMO translate an aphorism Of Bippoorates into Latin • 
Fee, £23. 

” M. D.” — We have not overlooked the case, 

'* Discipuliis.” — ” Noad’s Lectures on KUctrloity.” 

”A. B.C.”— Wu see nothing illegal in the rules of the 
'^icflt club named. The mode of appointing the lur- 
in is obiectlonable. 

r. G. .\ndersun.’’— Anatomy cannot be learned by plates; 
they may serve, however, to refreeli the memory. 

“M.D., Edinburgh.”*— The ApoUu.*caries' Company will 
not proHecute any medical practitioner with a diploma. 

” An Gbsietnc Student ” should ask advice of the lecturer 
whose claBd he al tends. 

” J. F. ri.” — Communicatinn received. 

” llippncratfB ’’—Yes, if proper|y oeitifled. 

” A ConeHpundont ” sends lis a printed paper of the 
eeleb|;aiC(J and most extraordinarily nfl«^'|matomist, 
"physi<dogist, botanist, and oliemlst of jine the great 

and ''good Baron Spolssco, A.B., A.M., 

K.O.M.T.. and C.L.D.H., &o, RoP baron, we art 
'i<^ieikl|faburhood of Qloa- 
kfhMi A wnndrr. 
is witty, but inadmissible. * 

t received. 

Dr. Mai the w, Geoige-strect, Glasgow.”— Commun^tiaa 
received, but the name wo caanot make out. 
cnrrefpoiulcnt sunil (he address irinre legfbly wfittlMn 
” Mr. Wm. Kenwlftk, Naturalist, -Morpeth,” wrltebiii fel- 
lows “ I have be^n recommended to write to you re- 
specting the cholera, both English and Asiatic ; ihe dis« 
ease iimongst oaitie; avid the potato disease, the secret ot 
which 1 am in full poi«scssiun of, and am induced to write 
to awk your advice how i may mako it known to the 
worlds 1 have hao a long and tedious lime in*inve*Li- 
giri Mg tho above c.iuse, artd was at length successful Ilk 
fliidaigitoiii ; and, likewise. 1 have dixcuvered something 
, very parlicu'ar respecting the ebbiog and flowing of the 
tides, vvliichiaihe greatest philosophers have never yet 
touched upon, wblch will aslonisb the soienllflo world,” 

** An Irish Al.D.” asks ” Whatpuiiishmcrtt if an apotbeeary 
Ha de to for wLlfjHy subsiiiutlng one medicine for 
aiioth^—whem a paient incdiciue le sent for, sending A 
manuiffeture of his own ?” 

” Medicus, 6tr Allans, HertSi" eays, *• By far the greatest 
enemies to thu'ihedioal brofeafi^ are those praotitlouers 
whdf establish medical Clubs st A penny, and.eveii a bAlf- 
pumiy, per^Jicad. This ihvial tarn includes payment 
for all medicines, surgical appliances, and Juurneys, 
averaging l'r«im five to ten ifllles. Patients, however, now 
see that il will not do to support auAh a system of Insnf- 
' ferable quackerj duiing healih. What must they think 
of theii former doctor’s bills, when now*a*dayB they 
cun obUiu medical assistAbce so cheaply', but thJLt they 
have been hoodwinked and plundered^' ^ ‘ ' 

“ Mr. Lord, Hampstead.”— Communication reeelved, 

” Mr. I*. Brady, Harrow,’* tt>n the Ti^tment of 
niodic Cholera by Chloroform,” receiT|d. . X 

“il. b. T., Chester,”— 1. Yes. 2. le*. v >1 ' ^ 

“ Mr Wm. Bird UerapAth.“>tComioi]itleAtfon reeel|||||^ 

'• A 8ubi,.ri**3r, Bury, Ll(|fCAs»fire.'r— U>i At tke-WifigllW 

“ W, li.”— We fear our correspondent b*'* 
he must wail till aome serious cAte OACklifik WUI 

lequire his asslsianoe. ‘ ' * 

” X.^’ shall receive an answer next WXAk. » , . , ^ 

” Nil Desperandum.”— The leoUtrse bf Mr. Btartia, iif JM . 
Medked Timett may be co|i|(^ with advantagAi Oar 
f orreepoDdent misiakea the aSeatai ^ ' 

” Oermanicui.”— We,do not know the name udf 
the agent lor tiie Rostock and ttrlaiigen UaivtriltlM^^ 
Lctiers and communicatkma ha|a slw rewlyd flWrt 
Scipio ; A Bacheldr of Medlolflis ; M . ; A Beadfr fpmJdUt 
b Beginning; Mr. Manfred; Juvenlt; Amlem » " ^ 

* tatis; L. L. D.; Medloua, Loud.; Jusiitia; A.U 
Durgeon : M. D. ; A Studant of SL GedTfa’a jWr.fiS 
' • Sociusi A c;ouiitry Practitionei ; RpqkroRafffm 
** An Expectant* Pupil; F. G ; H. Lij A ^elUkafrliagL 
Uidversiiy OcAlilke ; if > ro ; Bi^. ktaclj; A«ieni|0»t| 
Oonstatit ilAader; B., Tiinlty Odllar 
cruu ; Lveioc ; A bubsonber tq tha * 
crustee ; A Upnntiait*^ tha (W|way ; 

A Oivli Eart'eou ; A lieii-Hiskara Xls 
Leonard B. « Bueileos; M. B. 0. * 

Oolhefftand lieeatUte 4iiha 
A,ikrc.;jkr.a. AiOirtoa} 
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ORIGINAL LECTURES. 

LECTURES 

ON 

the eaces of men. 

By ROBERT KNQX, M.D.. F.R.S.E., 

Lecturer on Anatomy, and Corresponding Member of the- 
French Academy of Medicine. 

(Continued fioin p .’101.) • 

HIHTOBT or THE DAKK RACEb OF MI:N CONCLUDED. 

• PaUT^H. 

Dr. Lesiieur, a military irurf^eun in the French 
serviep, repot ta (lOfh ot April, is 17) that, after 
having rtusert expensive barracks and other mili- 
tary workn at Fimdouk, it wa« discovered that 
man (Frenchmen) could not live tlicre. It was the 
same at cain 4 > of El Arouch. In 1811 every pos- 
sible effort hud betn made to improve the place; 
all that labour and itenius could dp was done, with- 
out the smallest bcnelil. In the month of August 
two-thirds ol the garrison w(*re in .hospital. Of 
twenty- births there w'as not a child alive six 
months thereafter. The civilians were -t the 
most deplorable condition, and to. preserve, a gaf- 
”ison there it seemed most advisable not to at- 
tempt acclimatatwHi but to reyiluce tlto troops 
rapidly by other ,, so as to prevent the deleterious 
influence of the climate taking full effect. So 
much for the acclimotatiou of Frencb^roop.i^t El 
Arich. 

“ At Mered, tea pt, Mahelma,'* says Marshal 
Bugeaud, I was bonstraiued to associate the 
military colonists in pairs, in consequence of the 
severity of the climate." * 

Dr. Boudin has {lO faith whatever in the 
theory of acclimatation ; I was all niy life, alsoj 
sceptical on this point ; but Holland furnishes 
some curious facts in favour of the theory of ac- 
cUmatation» to which I may afterwards return. 
Neglecting less important details, the following 
table will tend, perhaps, to clear away the de- 
lusion in xespeot of those charming countries, 
those Moditerronean Bhoroa» mound wh*/Qh con- 
trod the oivilizatlou of the ancient world * 

, ALOBHXA. 

» 100 deaths per 1000. 

1841. 108 If 

1840. WO If If 

Chil-^m2. 44.28 ,1 I, , 

1843. 44.20 If, •! ^ t 

1844. 44.60 .11 

ft ^845. 44.60 I, If 

* 1840. 44.72 M M 

Althotig^ for many reasons, I cannot venture 
to .consider thfo important question deoided, 
namely, |he prObabilitY of the colonization of 
Ald^by^enchmeY^ (its abavdonment is quite 
andbier qu'estio^, 1 may yet venture to remark 
th^ A England xias not colonized India, 
ani vm never even proposed so mad 
a imMfi ilkt wmka not of fban^oning it* . 

It b« Wth" while *ooiisi&ring ror 

att Wiicm u Attniia ever really was eulti- 


of men now or formerly existing in Europe. 
M. Boudin believes tliat it never in this sense 
was tt colony of any European race. T’hc Cari 
thfiginians may bo said to have been in possession 
of Algrtia as colonists and agriculturists, but 
still this is doubtful ; not that they did not 
hold possession of the country, but that they 
were the tmid fide cultivators of its soil. Even 
as soldiers they never seemed to me p’ have been 
numerous. Tlie t'arthaginian armies weie re- 
cruited in (iiiul, that is. in France. The victories 
of thcThrasincne Luke, oft'aniuc, and aliuiidred 
others over the Romans were dc'ridcd chiefly 
by tho Celtic men of anciient France. AV'lien 
driven back to Carthage, llonnibal could not 
induce tho warlike French to follow him into 
Africa ; and then the C'Hrihaginwius were i asily 
defeated at Znma, on their own territory, wlien 
left to their own rcsouices. 

But .'idrinttuig that th<‘ Carthaginians did 
exist in Africa as cultivators of the soil, which 
IS extremely doubtlul, we must not forget tin* 
difference of race, 'riie ancient Carthaginians, 
•f whom wc know so little positively, w'crc an 
Asiatic people— PlKenician, no doubt -allied to 
the Jews. Ngw. the .lews stand their ground 
very well in Algeria : in their tace the births 
exceed the deaths. But they ilo not labour, 

* General (Javaigiiao, whose name stands so 
prominently before the Avnrld at the present mo- 
ment, brought this question some years ago 
before his Government : — 

“ Avant tout, il fundroit savoir jusqu'ii qu’cl 
oint rEufonean pent se naturalizcr eii Algerie. 
usque ici Texpcrience est doubtcusc.’’~( Ge- 
neral Cjivaigtiac, “ Do la K6goncc d’ Alger," 
p. 162) “Above all, it is essential to know 
to what extent 4he European can become natu- 
ralized in Algeria. Hitherto experience is 
doubtful." * 

These important words, by a man of such 
ability, should have roused France at once to a 
sense of her position in respect of extra- tropical 
Africa. Then was the time to have engaged the 
Negro labourer*, then was the time to have sent 
a powerful armed force, acconlpanied by a large 
trading community, up the Senegal, across the 
mountain ridge, and seized on the valley of tho 
Niger and Central Africa ; then was the time 
have invited the Saxon labourers from Northem 
and Uenbral Germany to have joined with them 
in this CToat onterpriso— tho Saxon farmer, agri- 
culturist, trader, manufacturer, each of whom 
roBpectively is worth a hundred French Colts. 
But France did no{ do tliis : sho was cruelly op- 
pressed by a filthy dynasty, seeking merely 
place and patronage for their flunky partisans. 
The result is known. ‘ But the cmestion still re- 
mains — Oan extra- tropical Northern Africa be 
colonized by the Celt ; oan he establish here an 
African republic of Frenchmen ? 

There exist no histox.io proofe that Nottliern 
AMoa was ever colonized ny Euromanliands, 
aft agriculturists. This is H. Boudin's strong 
efpreiiion, and 1 perfectly agree with hith. The 
reaearohasof Messrs. Dureau, De LamaUe, and 
BaAntint to prove that tho 


dominion over the cities of Northern Africa 
amounted merely to a military oceupatiun, much 
HS the Flinch rule in Corsica ; or, in other 
words, that these eities were to Rome whiia those 
of Cor-^ica are at present to France ; that is, 
eities and a*country iiihabiied by a race of men 
called French citizen^, but who, in fact, are not 
of the French or Celtic race. Verily, the history 
of the races of men must be rewritten from the 
beginning. Noiliing is correctly known of the 
Corsican race ; still less of the Sardinian ; the 
remains, no doubt, of primitive races once in- 
habiting the shores and islands of a sories of 
hikes now comprised in the Mediterranean Sea ; 
piiinitivc races, like the Basques, of whom so 
little is known, who yet may, in remote ages, 
have played a coriHjiicuous figure on the globe, 
b( fore tSahaia was a desert, or the Atlantic a 
uca. 

Tfius it would appear that the Corsicana are 
called Frenchmen by law’, as w’e call the Celtic 
WeLli, Iiish, and Iligliland Scotch, Britons; 
citizens of Britain ; and sometimes, which is 
most amusing, Englishmen ! The samp legal 
fiction extends to India, and to Caffraria, and 
to New’Zi aland. The Hindoos, then, arc English- 
men, as the Corsicans arc Fnnehmcn, and the 
Mauritanian inhabitants of Northern Africa were 
called Roman eitizeiis ! Human contrivances, 
to mystify, to job, to rob, to plunder. It is a 
portion of the organized hypocrisy which marks 
the Btatesman wherever ho exists. France has 
never colonized Corsica, which remains in the 
hands of its primitive inhabitants ; England has 
never colonized Ireland, three- fourths of which 
remains in the hands of its original Celtic in- 
habitants. 

The manufactory of Roman citizens was an 
extremely profitable k^Asiness for Rome ; it 
became a trade, and a thriving one too. Eng- 
land has done u good deal of business in this 
way; it has a decided influence over the 
revenue. It is mcniioiied by Plutarch, (a) that 
tho 300 Roman citizens mentioned by Cato in 
Utica w^re merchants. 

I have been greatly surprised to observe a 
statement by Messrs. Foley and Martin, in the 
Gazette AUdicale, They ascribe to pride tho dis- 
like of the European to labour in a tropical 
country. Statements like these merit not the 
slightest notice; they arc op|)osed to the most 
direct observation and experience. Admirable 
as is the climate of cxtra-tropical 49outheni 
Africa, 1 have some doubts as to the oon^etei^ 
for severo field labour the European, eveil 
there. I allude more particularly to the coun^ 
extending from tlie (^eat Kei to the tropic. 
The country to the wSt and north of Natfl k 
nut healthy, and tho banks of the rivers in and 
about Delttgoa Bay are sickly places for Euro- 
peans. It appears to be the same in Northern 
Africa, . 

In England the %orwity of children, from 
h'rth to fifteen, is twinty-aix per 4OOO. Xr 
Aigeria U stands thus 

. ,j %.ii TH “ — — ‘ , ,1 , i iy? i I 

(u) Quoted by Boudin. 
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In.3)S41 .. .. 63 deaths to 1000 

.. .. 45 M ,, 

XS48 70 „ r 

1844 .. .. 7« „ 

1845 •• g«« 78 ff ff 

^ 1846 .. 1. 97 „ 

For every twemy^two births there is one still- 
born, or dead birth. c r 

France entertained, and perhaps still enter- 
tains, hopes that her armies in Algeria , might 
in time become acclimatized ; in these hopes the 
nation is almost sure to be disappointed. It is 
still a mere hyphothesis, and the existing facts 
^ are all againB<;> ijt. Suggestions have been made 
to send thither thennhabitants of the South of 
France, which seems a reasonable enough pro- 
posal ; but there still remains the question Sf 
race, which has its influence not^brierMy in one 
climate but in all. 

€ii 1843 the Prussian Government directed 
statistics to be made in respect of the numbers 
and condition Posen, forming at this moment 
a portion of the Prussian territory, and no doubt 
considered in this country as a place inhabited 
by tholpyal subjects of his^Majesty thc^ King of 
Frussit. But how stands the case ? Posen is 
oeoupied by at least three races, whp have n(Jt, 
nor ever will mingle with each other. These 
races are— 

The Sclavonian, 

The German, 

The Jew. 

Now, the tables of disease for tho three races 
give the following results : — 

For 1000 Sclaves . . 29 sick. 

1000 Germans 18 „ 

1000 Jews .. ..11 ,, 

These are the leading facts, then, as to the 
colonization of extra-tr(*pical Northern Africa 
^ a Kuropean race of men, the (Joltic race. 
Great diHioulties lie in the way, and none of 
^ them has as yet been overcome. Kiiglaiid, more 
fortunate than France, hol^ India, hording it 
over a feeble race ; France encountered in Africa 
^ a deadly climate and a brave and enorgrtic race ; 
Arabes ifidoMpii-^tlxe uuconquored Aiab, Her 
proper plan is to penetrate as fast as possible to 
the mnuntainouB districts of the country; her 
armies should avoid labour. But an agricultural 
class is wanted for Algeria ; we shall sou presently 
how this may be remedied. 

I incline, then, to the opinion that the daik 
races may for many ages hold the tropical 
regions; that many countries now in the mili- 
tary occiipation of the faW races may and will 
revert to the dark ; that it would be a better 
policy, perhaps, lo tench them artificial wants 
and the habits and usages of civilization. Com- 
merce alone, I think, can reach (Jentral Africa ; 
the Negro must be taught the value of liis 
labour. When' this happens the slave-trade 
must of necessity cease. Of other admirable 
regions adjoining the tropical ones to the north 
^ and south I have my doubrs,— doubts as to the 
possibility of acclimatation by the Saxon and Celtic 
races. We have seen that Algeria, so wide of 
the tropic, is about to prove a failure as a colony ; 
the Arab race will become extinct or retire to 
the desert and to Central Africa ; no , coloured 
population is there to succeed them. The French 
would do well, perhaps, to encourage the immi- 
gration of Coolies or Negroes as we do to the 
Westlndies. ^he trade (a modified slave-trade) 
is free to gll. Cali them apprenticeit as- we do ; 
there is much in a name ; or by sending a force 
up the Ssiiegal sufficient to protect French com- 
merce, the mountain rtnge dividing tho sources 
of the Senegal from those of the Niger, and 
■hutting out the westena territories from Central 
Afnoo, the valley of,>tho Niger and the rich 
basin ooramunicating, perhapa; by a portage of no 
great distance with the waters of tho White Nile, 
may thus be reached. A chain of forts extend- 
taom the mouth |Of the Senegal to the 
souroer of the White owould put France, 
and with her the Celtic race, in possession of 
a county ps rioh^ at India; secure *€Qr ^er 
ultimately tll» military possession of Algeria, 
Morocco, and Tunis ; enai^e the race to e&tend 


themselves, their language, their commerce, and 
civilization over a considerable portion of the 
globe ; offer an escape, or safety-valve, as it is 
called, to Europe, by tho cmplo^^ment of her 
restless, idle, warlike population ; relieve Europe 
from a portion, of the 540,000 armed men who 
must bo employed somo way or other ; extin- 
guish tho slave-jrade, and secure for a season the 
peace of tho wofid. , 

I here (conclude this brief, and hasty and im- 
perfect sketch of the dark races. No one seems 
much to care for them. Their ultimate expulsion, 
from all lands which the fair races can colonize 
seems almost certain. Within the tropic, climate 
comes to the rescue of those whom Nature made, 
and whom tho *%'hitc man strives to destroy ; 
each race of white men pfter their own fashion ; 
the Celt, by the sword ; the Saxon, by conven- 
tions, treaties, parchment, law. The result is 
ever the same — the robbing the coloured races 
of their lands and liberty. Thirty yeais ago a 
military rhazia, composed of English soldiers, 
Ikutch boors, and native Hottentots, devastated 
tho beautiful territory of the Amakoao Kaffirs. 
We reached the banks of the Kei, and the country 
of the noble Ilinsn, where wandered the “wilde" 
of Nature's creation. All must disappear shortly 
before the rude civilization of tho Saxon boor — 
antelope and hippopotamus, giraHe and Kaffir. 

1 shall cdiicludc with a single remark on tho 
position of the copper-coloured race or races of 
Northern America, and on the tho ques- 

tion of race has made since the delivery ot my 
first course of lecture.s on the races of men. 

When, some ten or fifteen years ago, I irfnin- 
tained publicly that neither the Saxon nor any 
other fair race transiilantcd into the American 
continent would during a historic period or era 
exhibit any impoitaiu modificatioiib in physical 
Rtrurtnre or psychological character, as a result 
of climatic inftucnces or governmental — that is, 
conventional human arrangements (lor all govern- 
ments in church and state are merely accidental 
cireiimsfances and human contrivances usually 
nnaiig»‘d for p'lrtieular purposes) — my opinions'! 
wen* met by such observations as the following. 

1 was told, lor example, that the men of the United 
States already differed from their Anglo-Saxon, 
German- Saxon, and Celtic (for the C'eltic race 
abounds in America) forefathers and brethren, 
physically and morally. My opinion then and 
now was that these assertions are devoid of all 
foundation, and are based on a surface view of 
society. This opinion I developed more fully in 
a course of lectures delivered before the Philoso- 
phical Society of Newcastle about three years 
ago, in which 1 endeavoured to show tkat the 
races hod not altered by being transplanted to 
another (the American) soil ; tVat the Celtic 
race had carried with it all its characteristics 
unaltered and unalterable ; that historians, 
journalists, and mankind generally mistook the 
slight modifications impressed on form and cha- 
racter for permanent alterations in the organic 
forms of humanity, fancying thqy saw in the 
civilized Celt or S^xon a being totally different 
from the uncivilized one. This is the delusion I 
liavc always combated ; and, although at first the 
doctrine met with almost uriivcrsnl opposition, it 
makes its way with most unexpected rapidity ; 
judging, at least, from some articles which have 
appeared lately in the daily press. - 

la the brief reports of my lectures, at varioua 
philosophic institutions, it will be found that the 
amalgamation of races, in America or elsewhero, 
had boon distinctly denied by me fur a period of 
more than thirty years ; and in my first coursc^j 
of lectures^ carrying the doctrine to the American 
shores, 1 ventured to point out that, after many 
ages, tho Saxon, Celtic, Sarmatian or Buss, ana 
aboriginal or 5oppet;-coloured Indian, would 
remain, and be found to be quite distinct ; 
that these racoa^ transplanted to tho New 
World, would endeavour to carry out their 
destinies as they had done, and were now en- 
gaged with, in the Old World ; and that natkni 
uUiiei, however strong, could never in the long 
run oyercome the tandenoiei of race^ AnarUble 


which appeared last week in the daily TVmss, on 
the future destinies of the races in America, is, as 
nearly as may be, a reprint of m3* views and 
ideas pn all these great questions; but the 
editor Jios not shown his usual candour; for the 
reprint does not acknowledge the source whence 
tho information was derived ; and there is in the 
reprint tho usual m3rstificotion of the compiler. 

In my next lecture I proceed briefly to ex- 
amine the history of tho dominant races of men : 
^he Celtic, the Soxon, tho Sclavonian, and the 
Sarmatian. 


A COURSE 


lectubes on surqe.ry. 

BT 

SAMUEL COOPER, Eaa., F.R.S., 

ProfffBor of Surgery to UnlTereity Oollere, London ; 

Contttltlng Burgeon to I^ndon Univertlty UoiplUl, Sco. 

^ Lectube XXXII. 

(Continued from page SG5.) 

Gentlemen, — It is my intention this evening 
to make some further observations on fractures. 
With respect to the syrniptoms of fractures, there 
are several which occur in other cases as well as 
tki these, and arc, therefore, regarded as equlvooal, 
and not enabling you of themselves to come to any 
decisive com liision respecting the nature of the 
injury. Take, for example, the pain which attends 
a fracture, also the swelling ; these may attend 
other conditions— sprsi]?s, for instance, and rheu- 
matic affections ; they afe, therefore, not to bo 
relied 011 as of themselves fixing the character of 
the injury. In the situation of a fracture you 
might have perceived an interspace or depression 
occasioned by tho separation of the ends of the 
bone, or else you will sec in tb^ situation of 
the fracture a projection of both ends of the 
bone ; this will make a swelling. I ought to 
mention, with resppet to the promineilce of broken 
bone, that this.wiircome within the consideration 
of deformity ; Imt this deformity will bo one of 
tho si^^ns by which you will be enabled to detect 
ih'b nature of the injury. Tlien the crepitus is tho 
symptom which most dependence can bo 
placed— the grating noise produced by the fric- 
tion of one end of the fracture against the part 
from which it has been broken when they rub 
against one ainuitheT. This is one of the moit 
unequivocal symptoms of fracture, yet its ab- 
sence will not always justify the surgeon in con- 
cluding that no fracture exists. If tho accident 
has happened a few days before, the crepitus 
will Bomellmcs be difficult to make out. I need 
not tell you that two ends^^jf the fracture inuBt 
touch to make the crepitus ; and, therefore, in 
some fractures there is no crepitus, as in frac- 
ture of the thighbone, where the limb is re- 
tracted. In some parts of the skeldton crepitus 
is peculiarly difficult to feel at first ; when the 
leg is broken towards the upper part, crepitus 
is not readily perceived. Unless you makeal- 
terriate pressure with the thumb alsn in the upper 
portion of the tibia, when that is broken, the cre- 
pitus is not perceptible without much care. Some- 
times crepitus is prevented by the interventiimof 
muscular fibres or cellular tissuiji botween the 
ends. I was present at a*cate once wherej, iqpon 
examining the limb, much muscle and^odtate 
tissue had been forced down over the md§ tiiw 
fracture, and many Blmilar eases are reosMpd* 
With respect to the swelling which takwi]^ 
on the occurrence of fradtures, it must trlsolNMa 
one of three causes, or all of them, ^ui^ 
a bone is broken there is bleeding (7); WMV 
one cause of.the swelling ; then, another esMseis 
the projection of bhe or both ends of tho 
afterwards infianunation comes on, and theowi^ 
ing is increased ; but the first swelfing of itfUo 
to he accounted for by the exlranuiattan of wA 
Projection of ends of broken boncoit 
cause of swellittg. , - V. ‘ 

With respect to those diaglaeoiniitakjsij^ 
occur after fraoturesi they may be 
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four or five kinds. Where you have the thif^h- 
bona broken you may have displacement ; if it 
is a transverse facture, displacement vrlll only 
occur in the transverse direction in most cases. 
Another kind of displacement dccurs in a longi- 
tudinal direction, where the fractured* limb is 
shortened. A third kind is called the rdtatory 
displacement, in which the lower part of the 
brokeri hone is twisted inwards or outwards, — 
a case mich good surgeons are anxious to pre- 
vent in fractures of the thigh. Another kind is 
called angular displacement, where (if it be the 
tibia), in consequence of the Wight of the foot, 
or the action of the muscles of the leg, the frag- 
ment projects forward, or if the heel is too much 
raised in a posterior direction. In the treatment 
of fractiifp of thb leg, where thq pktient lies on 
his back, \ou may have angular displacement 
from the neel sinking too mpeh downwards. 
In BomS cases you have displacement of another 
kind, as in fractures of the skull, part of the 
bone being depressed inwards towards the brain. 

What are the causes of displacement in 
fractures of the cranium ? We know' that, 
when a body strikes against the skull, the 
same force which produces the fracture also 
is sufficient to displace the fragments ; and 
this happens also in fractures uf the limbs. A 
wheel, perhaps, passes over the head, or the 
person meets with a blow producing fracture, 
and, falling down, the broken bone is driven 
inwards, tio, also, when a man has his thigh 
broken, and is carried away to an infirmary, 
through the careless manner in which he is 
hatidlod, displacement may easily happen. But 
the chief cause, and the source of greatest 
trquble, itf the action qf tlie muscles. These are 
often affected with an involuntary spasmodic 
action, sometimes sufficient of itself to produce 
displacement, giving rise to the giestest difficulty 
ill keeping the bones together in their proper 
position. 

Now, thejirognosis of fractures is very, varied 
according to the manner in which the bone is 
broken and the complication of the fracture. 
You know that compound fractures are much 
more serious than simple, and often occasion the 
patient’s death when tiiey do not go on favour- 
ably,* sometimes loading to traumatic tetanus, 
while in other instances the patient iqay <iie in 
the suppurative stage, excited by hectic. Some- 
dmes extensive necrosis will follow ; the paticht 
is worn out by irritation, confinement, and dis- 
charge. Some arc dangerous on account of being 
comminuted ; somdimes long b^es a^c broken 
in two or three places at once ; this in some 
fractures leads to tne formation of large abscesses. 
Practures of the leg and thigh to|>ether arc 
awkward cases to deal with. 'J'hon tlu* compli- 
cation of hemorrhage and injuries (5f the spinal 
cord must lead yqu to see that many are attended 
with great danger. 

In the treatment of fractures there are three 
^nd indications embraced. First, reduce the 
fracture, 'or, in common .language, set it. The 
reduction comprises extension and coaptation. 
Extension is the drawing the limb away from 
the trunk in that direction w^hich will bring the 
«nds of the fracture in their proper .place. Then, 
to make that extension efficient, counteriexten- 
«ion is employed ; if you merely pull the bone 
you may pull the patient out of bed-*henoe the 
necessity of counter-extension. Having made 
eounter-extensioUcAo a proper degree, you pro- 
ceed to coaptaiian, or setting, and arrange the 
ends ns well as you can to make them lie one 
another, which you must do with the least de- 
•gree of violence. It is often proper to relax the 
snusoles, which are capable of making much 
* sistonoe. Thus, when trying to reduce large 
fractufes of tlie leg, you find great facility by 
handing the knee and relaxing the suong 
i mtuolos of the eaU. It isasrgenerfu rule to relax 
t^e musoles which have the power of producing 
disnUoAsent ; of these, however, "there arersome 
n^ioh do not admit of this treatment, as in frao- 

toxesofshetl^h. 

^ There ere two points tpi be observed aftor 
^Jk«olnie i« seU .tot, fb ke^ the ends of 


the bone steadily together, and the parts mo- 
tionless. In some fractures you can make use 
of the most efficient apparatus for keeping the 
ends in place ; this is shown in fractures of the 
thigh, in which, if you flex the thigh, you can 
use splints— the most powerful of all apparatus 
for keeping a fracture motionless. Most modern 
surgeons deviate in certain cases from the rule 
above mentioned, and keep the limb in an ex- 
tended position. Dr. HoustorVs opinion is en- 
tirely averse, and he found that extending the 
limb enabled the surgeon to reduce the fracture 
more easily, and assisted him to* keim the 
^nds of the fracture together; and he awluccs 
several cases in support of these views. Ho was 
an accurate observer, and noticed that there was 
greater tendency to spasms when muscles were 
rela^ud, and believed the extended position 
whetner in fracture of the leg't)r thigh, to bo the 
best means of avertiisg spasms. Bo that, as I 
havobeforc said, many w*ho adopt Potts's opinions 
coiiccrning the relaxing of the muscles, deviate 
from them in certain cases, and they do so on 
the principle tliat by adopting the straight po- 
sition they can employ better apparatus tnan in 
the bent posture ol the limb. • 

The means which arc employed to maintain 
tlio fracture quietly in its imtural position are 
mechanical, such as splints, bamhiges, slingH, 
double oblique plan-rs, and the starched or 
stifl'oned bandage. These last are not much em- 
ployed ill this country. 

The stages of the process by 'which broken 
bones are united is fourfold. In the first stage 
of fracture blf>ud U etI’uBed. If it is a fracture of 
the thigh or leg, and you examine it, you find 
extravasation of blood; it gets effused in the sur- 
rounding tissue, and between the fragments and 
in the medullary texture; then ( cchvniosis, as it is 
called, extends sometimes considerably above and 
below the fracture ; after a short time inflamma- 
tion comes on, and the part becomes very painful 
and swelling. In four or five days you examine 
^he fracture; you find iuoreased swelling has 
taken place ; this is culled by Dupuytren the 
axcelUng of the caUm. Nothing more than ex- 
travasated blood, which becomes blended with 
fibrine, and soft texture surrounding the frac- 
ture, partake in the inflammation ; these become 
thickened and contribute to the swelling. This, 
the first stage, lasts about ten days. At this pe- 
riod the red blood is absorbed, and in its stead 
you have a gelatinous substance not tinged with 
blood, and which gradually grows more firm and 
consistent. 

The second stage extends from the tenth to the 
twenty-fifth day. During this period the fibro- 
rartiluginouH substance gradually fills up the 
cavity of the bone, and the medullary cavity ac- 
quiics greater consistence, and the soft textures 
round the bone become more blended with this 
effusion on the outside of the fracture. Towards 
the end of this stage you find the tumour of the 
callus becomes more distinct, limited, and cir- 
cumscribed, and does not extend up and down 
the bone. 

The third stage extends from the twenty- fifth 
to about the sixtieth day, and in old and un- 
favourable constitutions *1111 the ninetieth day ; 
and may be considered the most important stage 
of the whole process, as it is that in which the 
flbro-cartilaginous mass, which Dupuytren^alled 
the tumour of the callus, becomes ossified^ The 
substance interposed between the ends of the 
fracture is not ossified till a later period. Tho 
cartilaginous substance outside assumes a bony 
structure, and a hoop or ferrule round tho broken 
fragments. This external callus is only a tem- 
porary formation, and was, therefore, culled by 
I^paytren the provisional callus, os we call it 
the temporary callus; and at the same time that 
this is produced the fibrous mass diffused in the 
medullary cavity gets harder and more solid, 
and is at length connected into a bony cylinder : 
this the French call ia cheville (a peg)i because it 
is like a peg placed hi far the support of the 
whole. But,; like the provisional oallus, this, 
also, is absorbed $ tad you must, therefore, look 
to something elselbr tiie strength and steadiness 


of the broken bone. *This is supplied by the 
definitive callus ; this is formed from the sub- 
stance interposed between the ends of the bone. 
At the end of tho third stage this substance 
becomes oAified ; the temporary callus then is 
unnecessary, and is taken away. 

In the fourth stage the peg m well as the pro- 
visional callus gets increasec/; it becomes o9a 
softer texture and cellular, is taken away, 
and succeeded by tfie reproduction of the medul- 
lary membrane. These are the means ^ which 
strength is given to the broken bone. The pro- 
visional callus differs from tho definitive, not 
only in the time of its formation, its direction, 
and situation, but also in its properties ; for you 
find that the temporary callus i# not* nearly s^ 
strong as the definitive. Bometimes persons in a 
tow weeks after a fracture get out, while tho 
fracture ia cqly united by the provisional callus, 
and use their limbs, and sometimes this callus 
gives way. If you have any deformity during 
the rxiaifiice of the ])rovisioimi callus it is notftoo 
late to rectify il by mechanical contrivances ; but 
the definitive callus docs not aimit of this kind 
of treatment ; aud, when once the bone is united 
by its ipcans, neither disease nor mechanical con- 
trivances can break the bone in the s^me place. 
If any disease can destroy or disorganise Uie 
definitive callus it is scurvy in its aggravated 
forms. You read in the account of Anson's 
voyages that fractures which had long been 
healed became disunited ; but il may still be 
doubted whether the definitive callus can be dis- 
united by disease. When a compound fracture 
heals, it does not do so by means of the pro- 
visional callus, which is not formed. The 
end of the bone softens and throws out granula- 
tions, which deposit an osseous matter which 
unites the bone. 


CLINICAL LFCTHRE ON A CASE OP 

HYPllRTHOPHIED MAMMA TREATED 

BY AIR-PRESSURE. 

By JOHN ADAMS, Esq., Assistant-Surgeon to the London 
Uospitiil. 

Jemima Anne Mason, aged twenty-seven, *a 
native of Butterwick, in Lincolnshire, applied to 
me* on the 10th of April, 1848, in consequence of 
an immense enlargement of tho right momma. 
She gave the following history of her case 

She W'as in delicate health prior to the com- 
mencement of the enlargement of tho breast, 
which took place five years last February. She 
began to menstruate at the age of seventeen, and 
has continued to d8 so tolerably regularly since 
that time, but her menstruation was always 
attended with some pain. The first indication of 
the disease was afl'orded by a small hard lump 
beneath the skin. This continued to increase 
until the breast ultained a very large size— in- 
deed, it was even larger than it is now ; occa- 
sionally, however, it has diminished. She has 
suffered much throbbing and aching pain, occa- 
sionally passing through the back; pain, also, 
was telt in the other breast ; the pain was always 
greater at the menstrual period, and continued 
so during the whole of that time, and gradually 
diminished afterwards. She states that som^ 
times she could distinguish lumps like kernels in 
the tumour, and that at others it was (to use h» 
own expression) all over alike. "Die nipple is 
sometimes invisible, and the areola is broad, but 
is alw'ttys broader at the menstrual period. She 
has used belladonna and iodine yi combimition 
as an application, and Las taken the iodide of 
iron ancf, the iodide of potassium iintensally, to 
the improvement ol ffbr geniural health, but with 
no local benefit. 

Present State,--4i!\i% breast measures sixteen 
inches in tho transverse diameter from its oon- 
neotion with the chest on one side to the other, 
eleven inches in the verticol diameter, And twenty 
inches in circumference at its broadest pftrt^ ana 
seventeen where it i$ attached to iht miesti the 
nipple is oonsidersfrly to the ittnsr side, end is 
flattened ; tlie areola is bxo«detf%md paistr then 
onihe sound side ;* the bieait is;{m«iUd by 
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large Teins ; the breust a uniform appear- 
ancei but when oxamiiicd it is found divisible 
into large lobulntrcl, solid masses ; these are 
more perceptible at the outer and under part, 
which is most^ainful ; the cnlargenpent is evi- 
dently at the Eternal side of the breast, as the 
nipple is much to the inner side of the tumour, 
Vd, ivhen carefifily examined, it seems almost 
possible to separuu the tumour entirely from the 
true mamma, but^his cannot^c co^ipletely done ; 
the left mamma is well developed, and contains 
abundance of fat. 

She was admitted Into the London Hospital on 
the 10th of April, and on the 20th air-pressure 
was applied, by means of Aruott’s apparatus, 
^made by. Walters, of Moorgate^street. She touk 
little meoicine, except su^ as was necessary to 
regulate her bowe]^ and some for a nervous 
hysterical attack, im which she is liable. She 
has had one or two attacks of pain in t^e tumour, 
with slight fever ; these, however, speedily sub- 
sided. 

The pressure has been continued to the present 
time (July 20), ^nd she continues to «wear the 
instrument : the breast having evidently under- 
gone considerable diminution. She is advised to 
go into the country, and to continue tRc use of 
the pressure. 

In remarking on this interesting case, I feel 
quite justified in denominating the disease 
** hypertrophy of the mamma," because I believe 
it to consist essentially of u preternatural exien- 
•lon of true mammary tissue, rather than of any 
distinct tumour appended to the breast itself. I 
believe that, in this case, the secreting or glandular 
part of the breast and the fatty substance, which 
makes up so large a portion of this ori'an in inaiiy 
women, together with the fascia which supports 
its large lobes, have all, pan passu^ undergone 
consitlcruble enlargement or hytertrophy; and 
that no other disease independent of this exists 
in connection with the tumour. I come to this 
conclusion from a variety of circumstanees, and 
these I will proceed to explain — first, the general 
aspect of the tumour, which resembles the 
mamma itself in external appearance ; secondly, 
the increased diameter in the areola, as if this 
had become enlarged to adapt itself to the in- 
crease of the breast; thirdly, the evident sym- 
pathy existing between it and the uterine func- 
tions ; fourthly, the long continuance of the dis- 
ease without any visible alteration, independent 
of increase of size; and, lastly, some circum- 
stances connected with such coses as I shall have 
to mention presently. 

The cause of the disease in question is involved 
in great mystery, and the* only analogous in- 
stances to which I can refer you are tliosc 
remarkable enlargements of natural parts, to 
which all parts are mure or less liable, and of 
which the cause lies in great obscurity. A pre- 
ternatural increase in the size of such parts is 
always attended with an increased size of their 
bloodvessels, there being an increase of nutrition 
of parts thus circumstanced ; but this explanation 
goes but a short way in reaching the true cause 
of such afiections. 1 need not say I do not believe 
in its malignancy. 

I shall now direct your attention to the biblio- 
graphy of similar cases ; and on this subject you 
Wdf find an excellent memoir by Dr. Finperhuth 
l)*£sch, of Cologne, in a German journal, 
** 2eitechrift per die Gesamintc par Diefienbaeh, 
Fricke, et Oppenhaion." In this the disease is 
tkweribed as commtocing at the period of puberty, 
coinciding with the ordinary development of the 
breasts, eithe/ before or after menstruation. The 
rmht mamii^ being more firequently the one 
aneoteX The voice is ooShsionally hoarse ; the 
nipple is flattened and enlarged, and the areola 
more extended ; the gland^ Requires an extra- 
ordinary, magnitude, and-wei^ from ten to 
twelve pounds ; the veins are dilated ; the swell- 
ing may qttain a certain magnitude and then 
remain stationary for years, and may persist 
withoq^ producing any ot^er disturbance than 
that mulling from the bulk qf the part ; it never 
returns to its n|»rmal size, but subsides to a cer- 
tain size a&d remans .statioiiary» 


The structure of the gland is, with few ex* 
ceptions, but little altered; and, although the 
organ generally and the glandular granulations 
are considerably increasea in volume, no change 
is observed in the ultimate tissue of the parts. 
The cellular tissue is more loose and its cells 
larger, and there is an abundant quantity of fat ; 
the galactiphurpus tubes are^ dilated. The most 
effectual remedies have been found to be local 
depletion, iodine, &c. 

Bonetus relates a case where the breast 
weighed sixty-four pounds. And in “ Tho'Phi- 
losophica^Transactions" for 1696 — 1767, a case is 
related by Dr. Doriston, of Plymouth, whose 
left breast after death weighed sixty-four pounds,' 
and the right forty. It is stated, on opening the 
gland, the tubuli and parenchymatous flesh were 
purely white and solid, and no other than what 
we sec in the souzdest breasts of women a&d the 
udders of animals. « 

You will find other instances on record. In 
** Guy's Hospital Reports," vol. 6, page 203, 
there is a case of enlarged right mamma ; 
the subject of this had formerly been a 
patient at this hospital, and, as the tumour 
had diminished to a great extent, and alwa>8 
enlarged during her pregnancy, she was advised 
to have it removed, but she would not ctyiscnt. 

I huve since heard that the breast was amputate d 
in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. I shall not quote 
the entire history given of this case in the work 
just mentioned, hut I wish to direct your atten- 
tion to a fo\% particulars, as they tend to illus- 
trate the nature of this disease. The tumour 
was first perceived about the twelfth week after 
her first confinement, in the form of a swelling 
about the size of a hen’s egg, in the right axilla. 
She having become pregnant within eight months 
of her first confinement, it continued to increase 
in size to the period of her delivery, when it 
measured eighteen inches in circumference. It 
became afterwards painful, especially on the 
third day, when the milk was at its lieiglit, and, 
altliough the milk continued to rusli into t)t# 
tumour, it began irom this period sensibiy to 
diminish in size, till, at the eighth month, when 
she weaned on account of pregnancy having again 
occurred, the morbid growth was not larger than 
a small orange. During this pregnancy the 
tumour again increased in size, so that it 
measured in circumference twenty-nine int hes. 
It became the seat of suppuration, after puncture, 
performed in consequence of a collection of milk 
in a cyst ; and she miscarried at the seventh 
month, having lost a considerable quantity of 
blood on two occasions from the opening in the 
tumour. A fourth time she became pregnant, 
after which the disease decreased but very slowly, 
and not to any great extent. 

Dr. Kamsbotham related a case to me 'of a 
lady afliicted with a similar cnlar^mcnt of the 
mamma, which nearly disappeared during lac- 
tation. 

I allude to these cases as bearing strongly on 
the disease in question, and tending most fully 
to confirm the opinion I have expressed, that 
this IS really an hypertrophied condition of the 
mamma rather than a distinct tumouib — a matter 
of diagnosis of very considerable importance. 

Now, as to the treatment of this cane. Is it 
possible to cure the disease or not ^ ’To this, I 
believe, the answer may be given, that you 
cannot completely curejit by any of the ordinary 
and llnown methods of treatment. Are we, 
therefore, to amputate the breast ? This circum- 
stance requires careful consideration. No doubt 
amputation can be safely and successfully per- 
formed, and, in my opinion, should be performed 
if the disease were making rapid progress ; but 
so long as it remains stationary, both in size apd 
condition, and more especially if there be any 
tendency to diminish under treatment, I would 
not advise amputation, bttt rather the employ- 
ment of those measiures calculated to retard the 
growth of tumours, of which I believe pressure, 
applied in the manner advised by ArnoU, is one 
of the best. 

The alight improvement this ease has under- 
gone must not make uz too sanguine az to the | 


ultimate result ; and if any change occurs as to 
the increase of size, or any decided alteration 
takes place in the tumour, the operation of am- 
putation may again be entertained, 

I saw the patient about five weeks since, and 
I qm leas sanguino as to the success of the treat- 
ment* 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIIMS. 

OBSERVATIONS IN THE HOSPITALS OF 
PARIS AFTER THE REVOLUTION OF 
JUNE. 

By GHABLES KIDD, M.D., tf.C.S., Llmtriok. 

(Continued from p. 2R9.) 

It is singular^ with all the disadvantagps under 
which Larrey and the men of the lost century 

laboured, such as those I have just spoken of, 

healing the stump by a large open ulcer, the 
application of th& actual cautery, &c.,— that the 
rate of mortality was actually less than under the 
more improved surgery of the present time. Much 
of this, -as ably put forward in the leading aniclc 
of a late number of the Medical Times^ may be 
due, perhaps, to the unsettled state of opinion 
among even the most eminent men at present in 
Paris. My own iinprcnsion, however, is that it 
is mainly attriliutable (and this itself is a lesson 
of no ordinary value) to the quicker decision of 
the old French surgeons on the field, and the 
greater frequency, with respect to the gravHy 
of the wouifd, of primary operations then than 
now, ^ What appears an unmcrciflil proceeding 
on the part of Larrey„ Grarfe, and lome other 
German, and not a few English, surgeons of the 
impiioyahh class, — performing amputation in 
every instance where any colourable pretence 
for so doing existed, — in jioiiit of fact lessening 
the rates of mortality very considerably, 

Wifh respect to the rclntivo nyirtality after 
primary and secondary amputations the surgickl 
world seems settled ; with respect to the mor- 
tality after the ordinary practice, «nd the 
“expectant" mode ’of treatment, we have but 
M. Malgttigne's figures. The cxpericpco of 
ten yciyrs of the various hospitals ot Paris, he 
saya, gives a mortality ot mxty-four vend. 
The experience of the “ expectant" treatment, 
as lately practised, but forty per emt. It is some- 
what unfortunate we should have two such able 
men as Roux an^ Malgaigno so much at odds 
about a ^hiiig gpe would say patent to the entire 
“ hospitHi-going" community of Paris. Speak- 
ing to Roux, myself, I must confess he appeared 
to rne in something of the same mood as the man 
in the old distich, convinced in some way 
“ against his will." Statistics, of course, to 
be worth anything, must b^ founded on the 
largest and most comprehensive data; but all 
men do not live to that fine old age of the 
celebrated surgeon of the H6tel Diou, and, even 
if they did, would they like to be pcrpotualfy 
digging in the very perturbable field or etatieticz Y 
Malgaigne gives the results of ten years of all t^ 
hospitals of Paris, and if he cannot go back jm 
the times of^Louis Quatorze, when that monaiW 
walked the earth with a coat covered with dUl- 
monds, and had, his wig actually powdered wil^ 
gold-dust, why, it is but the ordinurv lot of 
writing on any subject. It was one of the aayingt 
of Robert Maoaire, if I remepaber rightly, thit 
nothing was immortal or unchanging in Pariii 
aav^ and except Ut ^adauda* Recent events lookt 
indeed, ver/ like it. Not that I would with to 
bring M. Roux's mai experience into any auoh 
category ; but, before 4moliahiug the figiuea Of 
M. Malgaigne, he should have shown something 
in their place. • 

The truth, aa often happens, lies somewheto, 
perhaps, after all, hittho middle, between the 
opposing notions of both. The expectant systetil 
has failed, I take it, from what I sai^ in the 
various hospitals— as far as figures go at least««^ 
because of the nature of several diituihhUf 
elfunentz in the eiroulation^ elenunta bhiafly of o 
Bvofttal and polit&oal ohaxaotv< 
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Any'^one, for instance, who would bring him- 
self to believe that the number of deaths after 
amputations in a well-discipUned, well-fed army, 
carrying all before them—we will take, for in- 
stance, the army of the Duke in the Deninsula, 
or our aggressive friends in India and Cliina 
that Dr. Knox hits occasionally so hard»m nis 
wonderfully able lectures— that tlie average 
mortality of such healthy, well-fed, high-spirited 
subjects IRiould be equal to that of those wrctcdied 
.beings in Paris that I have endtiavourod to 
sketch, would hud himself very much disap- 
pointed : the two sets of patients are quite dii* 
nit^At. At the risk of being tedious, I would 
direct attention again and again to th^ moral 
influences at w^urk in the various hospitals since 
the desperate dofs of Juno. The •various men 
who haV^ written on the subject of gunshot 
wounds generally arc (juite eloquent on the 
matter. • I shall not go furbishiiTg up their old 
facts, however ; the thing is self evident. 
Shakspere, who knew a little of everything — 
more physic and surgery, indeed, than most of 
U9— puts into the mouth of one of the king’s 
philosophic friends in “Love’s Labour Lost” 
the well-known words — 

“ The mind bIihII bantjuel, ^hoiiffh the bodj pine 

and poor in “The Merchant of Venice,” 

is represented as 

" Nut 8ick, iinli'Bs it be in miiul.’* 

Plato (to go farther back in the world of obser- 
vation, not theory) quietly ascribed all maladies 
to the mind ; and in “ Plutarch” wo are told if 
the body goes to war with the mind it would 
most assuredly get a v^erdict for all* the trouble 
and ttnnoya#Be it causes the latter ! Hut what 
use to mifltiply instaucQS. Any one wiio has 
ever had an ordinary tit of dyspepsia requires no 
such illustrations. 

^ much has been written from time to time 
on Uic subject of gunshot wounds, that one 
would think tliere was little else to be said on 
the matter, ^'et any ono who will tajje the 
trouble* to <?\'amine the subject minutely or 
philosophically will find it still about one of the 
most pex^alexcd and involved in the entire held 
of surgery, and the most different and often the 
most opposite lines of ucliou marked out by the 
most <?mmeiit authors. There is a something of 
proscriptive riglit among medical men ^one^ally 
to diffcT, and something of tlie ssme, perliaps, to 
stick by old and time-honoured opiriions, so tha\ 
we are more anxious, possibly, very often for the 
triumph of some preconceived notion than the 
troublesome elinimatjon of trutljj. P’rance, in- 
deed, has been peculiarly distinguishea in this 
way ; her “ specialists,” and their name is 
“ legion,” parcelling out the world of opinion 
among them after the most approved fashion. 

It is much to be regretted, indeed, I think, 
that in France m^ do not adhere close enough 
to facts — to the multitude of facts with which 
their every day’s experience actually teems. The 

g 'eat waves of socialist opinion that have swept 
om time" to time over this unhappy but won- 
derful country appear to have caught up even 
the medical men, and theories of every kind 
seem but too often to supplant more rigid induc- 
tion from observation and experience. Every 
man, as the French idiom well expresses it, 
** dreams" for himseif the bezieflts of his new 
theory, sets up his own little school, and, under 
the benign influence of some Menocrates or 
Podalirius, begins ,to set the world all right in 
his own particular way. In the policioal world 

S a tint Simonism and Jeremy Benthamism IJavb 
ven way long since to the sheer absurdities of 
ourierism and Proudhonism ; and, of course, in 
medicine out lively neighbours must have ^ 
Pourierism and a Proudhonism also. This is 
actually the fact, and more than one medical 
society has been established in Paris for the pro- 
fessed object of putting fog^rd such views. In 
matters of pounds and pence the argument runs 
thus : DIheate is a capital in whiclf medical men 
obtain a greats^ or lesser interest (practice) ; 
holdera m capital ate robbers (eo/sur«) ; this 
spited must pater into circulation.; srpo, therir^ 
Ihyiidim m«f| alwre tbpir praotico with ' 


juveniles! This has been actually said, and 
quietly sought to bo acted on. The system in 
physic is still more iniquitous — in fart, the old 
idea of Sangrudo, bh od all round and dusc all 
round ! These things look as like ah, surdities as 
possible, and would not be worth a passing 
notice, but that tlfty are facts. Quackery, indeed, 
of all imaginable shades, is in the ascendant in 
Paris, and one inquiring into the medical insti- 
tutions here would require to be on his "uard. 
The “ specialists," something more legitimate, 
musler very strong. Thus wo have M. Piorry 
percussing aud rtmercussing cvery^ing and 
ever^'body, and M. Donne, microscopizing every- 
thing, with a score of others. 

With these few exceptions, perhaps, things 
modicnl are managed very well in France ; the 
hospitals are quite wonderful ; the wards arc, 
porhabs, not so lofty as those in liondon, and have 
Bomcming more of the air of prisons ; but in the 
general arrangements are unexcepiionable ; ven- 
tilation is much attended to, and general hy- 
gienic rules. Tlie Provisional Government, in- 
deed, had scarcely been installed at ihc Hotel de 
Ville when they appointed a delegate, M. 
'I’hierry, to see that all was right in this deptvt- 
mentofthe public; service. Overpowered with 
the duties thus devolving on him as Minister of 
Jhiblie Ileal til, Thierry soon associated with liiin 
two others— Duiiion, the editor of the National^ 
who kept the thing be lore the public eye ; and 
M, Voillemitjr, the associate of Profc'ssor Koux 
at the Hdtel Dieu : the result ol .dl which has 
been most favourable to these institutions. A 
committee of public health is now also about 
to bo formed, in the event of tin* cholera reaching 
Paris. The people here, indeed, aud the Govern- 
ment seem to feel a pride in having the medical 
profession to call on. Of course, where there is 
such a multitude of men in prnctice, there must 
be certain little bickerings and jealousies, but 1 
do not know that they are noised abroad so 
glaringly as in our own press at home ; perhaps, 
in this we would do well to imitate our neigh- 
boui;^. Not, indeed, that there arc not some 
people m the world who require some hard 
knocks. Their diflercnces of opinion, however, 
their running after novelty, their specialism, j 
founded, no doulit, on the division- of-lahour 
principle, was better left to themselves. I 

This specialism, in particular, 1 think is pe- 
culiarly ruinous. Pope told us something about 
“ One Hcieiice only will one Reniuu fit 
but this confining of one’s ideas to some one 
comer of human knowledge unfits a man for 
forming an opinion on anything else. The thing 
in this country went out in a gn at measure with 
Aberiiethy, whose great catholicon was blue 
pill. The ablest men in Paris, indeed, have had 
their* peculiar crotchets. Dupuytren, in ISaO, 
dilated all ftorls of gunshot W'ounds ; while 
l.iisfraiie as religiously avoided it. John Hunter, 
at this side of the water, again, was an opponent 
of tl^p principle; while John Bell upheld it: 
an impression at one time being very general 
that a gunshot wound differed from all other 
wounds ; that a round wound, in fact, required 
to be made « long one, and should be opened up. 

This want of general fixed principles is re- 
markable in the last degree among the French 
school ; and in no other way can we explain the 
very singular and incongruous results of different 
men’s practice, as exhibited in the following 
table, which I have with some difficulty made 
out. * (See Table in next column.) 

The mean per centage of deaths ftom g^eneral 
surgical operations, c^culating from this im- 
mense number of facts, leaving out the last, is 
something about twenty-live : one-fourth of all 
those operated on, perhaps, within the present 
century, having died, xet we find this number 
varying, in particular instances, from four per 
cent, up to ninety I The circumstances under 
which different patients are flMiced will, no 
doubt, modify such results. Constitutional pe- 
culiarities also will, more or less, interfere with 
the best- concerted measures of the surgeon, and 
epidelhio and other influences gr^tly disturb the 
general average. * 


RATE OF MOETALiry AFTER VARIOUS 
SURGICAL OPERATIONS. 
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77 
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83 

46 
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,1 

15 
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8 
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14 

20 

19 
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20 

50 

41 

Hattie of Salamanca 
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Late events, according to 
Malgaigiic, to Uke even 
the most favourable re- 
sult a — after jirlmary am- 
puiatioiia 
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* Opi'ratiorM uppur f'Ttrcmities, not inoluding •bojlder- 
joinl, Iroin liiis to the end. 

Independently of all this, however, there is a 
peculiarity in the figures which nothing can 
explain, save the different and, not unfre- 
(jucntly, opposite modes of treatment pursued 
by different pi actitioncrs : the facilities afforded 
on the field for primary operations, as 1 have 
just hinted at, and the general decision and 
firmness of the surgeon in avoiding those of & 
secondary character. 

The loss in primary to that of secondni-y opera- 
tions I need scarcely say is much lower — in the 
upper extremities alone ranging as low as one to 
twelve. ’Ihis fact by itself Iihs led the men of 
Paris to think whether they could not do away 
with secondary operations aliogelher : this, in- 
deed, is on'^' of the most useful novelties elicited 
by the late events. * 

It is a curious thing, hut capable of explanation, 
perhaps, by some of our more able actuaries, 
that the rate of mortality of 90,000 or 100,000 
men engaged under the Duke of Wellington 
WHS exactly the same — 1 to 12. It would 
appear then, perhaps, that if in addition to the 
original fatality of the wound this element were 
added. It rcqu’res, indeed, little laboured ob- 
servation to perceive that an individual suffering 
for some days under a serious injury must be in 
a very bad condition for any such grave operation 
as that of amputation. So much time has been 
clearly lost : we have got on a lee shore, so to 
speak, with a storm overhead ; to remain where 
we are till the latter has subsided is the best 
seamanship. To put up canvas and go into the 
jaws of death were veriest madness. The sub- 
ject of secondary amputations is one, indeed, of 
the most intense interest and as guch has been 
studied with all that painstaking care for which 
the Paris medical men have been celebrated. 
M. Velpeau is comiiif to England to study our 
surgery; and if he succeed in making men more 
decisive on the flcl^, and greater worshippers of 
Nature, he will have effected a great deal. 

This decision on the field, I need scarcely ob- 
serve, has nothing to do with the abolishing of 
secondary amputations, and the subsequent ex- 
pectant treatment, ^dy, inasmuch as it leaves 
more manageabid gsses for Nature to work On, 
it must diimnish the rate of mditality, perhans 
in both ways. Aja English sutgetm, stndyl^ 
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the hospitals of Paris for the last two months, 
would say that the expectant system had most 
signally failed. My own impression, however, 
is that it has not had a fair trial, yith those 
elements of a political character against it that I 
have already alluded to. The neglect of the 
wooded in the Arst instance on the field ot 
bame, the ebb and \low' of the revolutionary tide 
for some time in Ffance and Italy, the refiux of 
the Austrian power, and other thbigs, which 
terrify and make these wreiched beings tremble, 
—for they are all, to a man, politicians—these 
things go a great way in disturbing the calmness 
of the system necessary for the healing of wounds 
and the reducii^ of feverishness and irritation. 
Many of tnem, too (it ^ hard to know what ex- 
actly to call them) jwtients or prisoners, were 
unhealthy, ill-fed befl^s, victims of various old*, 
and conmmed diseases, about thOi very worst 
subjects that one can conceive for aiiy'kind of 
surgical treatment. 

The peculiarities of the last encounter, indeed, 
might go a great way in explaining this greater 
mortality, if we hfrd not the events of 1 830 end 
the fearful confilctsof June, 1832, already fresh in 
our memories. The hand-to-hand nature, of the 
conflicts,)^ deadly resentful passions everywhere 
in force, will explain, of course, the terrible cha- 
racterofsome of the wounds. Yet, independently 
of all this (and this, indeed, is very worthy of 
notice), there seemed some great moral depression 
at work, particularly among the insurgents, that no 
ingenuity of the medical men could obviate ; and 
hospital gangrene, lately spreading with unusual 
severity, was only wanted to fill up the horrors 
of these eventful and very memorable scenes. 

From the absence of anything like post-mortem 
examinations. I am inclined to think, too, that 
many of those that died were more severely 
wounded than one was aware. In the anxiety 
of the people, however, to get away their friends, 
so many victims “pour/n patrie” necroscopic 
inquiries ot every sort were neglected. The 
great historian of the former revolution, Dupuy- 
tren, mentions a case where the humerus wus 
smashed in pieces by a ball, though the skin 
was uninjured; and another very remarkable 
instance is cited by him —a soldier, in whom the 
lumbar vertebrae and kidneys were in the same 
way destroyed without any abrasion of the sur- 
face, and only brought to light by post-mortem 
examination. 

The recent events also have shown that the 
smallest wounds are not without danger. The 
course of balls, however, has been so bizarre — 
refracted and rcficcted, so to S4>eak, in a hundred 
ways — that one could scarcely ever divine the 
result, d priorif at all. A wretched insurgmt 
was ever and anon brought in, w'ild and 
haggard to a degree perfectly frightful, with his 
hiur and moustaches streaming in the air — in 
fact, with all the appearances of being “ more 
dead than alive,*' to use an expressive phrase. 
A few hours before, perhaps, ho was to be seen 
on the top of a barricade, or in all the horrid ex- 
citement of the battle, urging on his brothers. 
Brandy and wine, too, helped to feed the fiamc. 
The storm, however, had now given place to a 
calm, and, if not watched and still supported, he 
sank into a state of collapse. Tlierc was no 
wound: a “wind contusion," os our older sur- 
geons would call it. There was considerable 
mischief, however, going on underneath ; some 
yjXal organ crusbi^d; the periosteum of some 
Itone destroyed, followed by constitutional irri- 
tation, necrosli, &c. 

The character of the wounds in general has 
been quite frightful, whi^h no one cause will 
explain ; many agencies such as we have 
alluded to being at work. "And if the mortality 
has becq uiipreccdentcdiy ^cat, as it seems 
allowed on all hands to have been, it must not 
be all placed to the account of the. {palliative 
system. The “post hoc ergo propter hoe" fallacy 
is notnyct bani^ied from Physic, much less from 
its elder sister. Surgery; nbr is- it likely to be 
till we have, jjierhaps, got rid of “ specialism ;** 
till we have a aounder and .more general mode 
of reasoning frm ai multitude of facta. The 


ablest and most argumentative work lately pub- 
lished, for instance, on physic, that of l)r. H. 
Kennedy, of Dublin, shows that fever has no 
connection with famine ; in other words, that 
the starvation state will not produce febrile 
symptoms, as we were in the ha^it of thinking. 

To say that the expectant system failed, after 
the late events, is; perhaps, in the same way not 
an exact Btatcment of the fact. Here a post hoc 
was put for a proptjr hoc in the same way. 

The danger likely to arise llrom a gunshot 
wound seems clearly reducible to ono of two cir- 
cumstances'— the injury done directly to parts, 
by which their function is at once deBtroyed,*a8 
when a ball traverses the spinal' marrow ; or, 
secondly, the inflammation and other untow^ard 
circumstances attending a less severe or more 
protracted injury. To whidh class wo are to refer 
accidents of the character just mentioned it is not 
easy to decide ; all the fac'is, however, tend to 
show that internal ^organs, of the most indis- 
j pensable u.so in carrying on the functions of life, 

I were at once destroyed, even without any very 
I evident external signs. A crowd of circumstances 
of these various kinds thus come to disturb the 
general average : the main fact of about twenty- 
five per cent, of those undergoing amputations 
j after battles dying, being the only thing wc have 
to rest on— the only thing with which we can 
compare the results of the late very much divided, 
and but too often contradictory, practice, 
j. (To be continuea.) 


ON THE TREATMENT OF SPASMODIC 
CHOLERA BY CHLOROFORM. 

By r. BRADY, M.11.C.S.L. aud L.A.C., Harrow. “ 

My successful treatment of a case of malignant 
cholera by chloroform, published in the Medical 
^Timet of Aug. 12, has, I am happy to perceive, 
induced Mr. Stedman, of Wliittlosea, Isle of Ely, 
to teat its efficacy in the same disease ; and his 
very interesting case.^, aj^pcaring in the Medical 
Times of the 26ih ult., fully confirm me in 'the 
high opinion I have bci-ii induced to form of it. 

Since the publication of my former paper I 
have had an opportunity of testing its powers in 
a case of extreme severity, and in which, before 
resorting to chloroform, I administered the usual 
remedies for the disease w'ithout avail. 

Case. — Mrs. Kidney, aged 55, of very delicate 
constitution, was attacked on Thursday, the 24th 
ult. with diarrhoea, for which she took a dose of 
“rhubarb and brandy.*’ . The diarrhoea not 
having abated on the following morning, she 
sent to me for a remedy ; and, conceiving that it 
might have depended on irritation inducod by 
indigestible food, I ordered her the following 
.draught : — 

]^. Olei ricini, 5y*; Tic opii, «i. xx. ; ' ol. 
terebinth., m. xx. ; aq. m. pip., Sj. M. ft. 
haustus. 

This draught procured her a temporwy rgliof ; 
but during the night the diarrhma increased, 
accompanied with severe tenesmus and spasm of 
the stomach, with vomiting ot a greenish acrid 
fluid. 

On Saturday morning at seven o’clock I was 
called in haste to see her. I found her labouring 
under the symptoms above named, with an ox- 
tremdly anxious counten y ce and a quick and 
feeble)/ plilsc ; the dojeMmns watery, with a 
white curdy precipitate ; tongue covered wjth a 
dark fur ; the temperature of the body natural ; 
urine suppressed. Ordered sinapisms over the 
abdominal arid gastric regions, and the following 
medicines : — 

R. Fellis. 6ov. inspis., gr. iv. ; hvdrarg. chlor., 
gr. ij. ; capsici, gr. j. Fiat pilula omni hork 
capienda. 

R. Mist, cretie, ^ **imraon. carb., 9ij.; 
Tffi opii, catochu„ 5y3« M. Capt. $j. 

omni norft. 

Ten o’cloqk, A.if. Vomiting and diarrhoea still 
continue, accompanied with excruciating spasm 
I of the stomach, and severe cramp in the ^legs. 
The difference in the aspect of the patient is re- 
markable: the features couapsed; the eyes 


deeply sunk ; and the expression that of total 
apathy { pulse almost imperoeptible ; extremities 
cold; and finger-nails blue. Ordered mustard 
poultices to the calves of the legs and soles of 
the feet, and gav^ten minims of chloroform in 
weak b^dyand water; the nausea ceased at 
once. "After a few minutes I inquired how she 
felt ; shesaid that “ she felt medicine warming 
her all over,*' ^ 

Eleven o'clock a.m. No vomiting or purging ; 
sspebt much improved ; pi^se remarkably raised, 
a^well as the torqperoturo of the whole body. 
Ordered vice, milk, and a little wino-negus. 

4 Twelve o'clock. Still improving ; spasm in 
the calves of the legs occasionally recurring. 1 
now gave a second dose (of five minims) of chlo- 
roform, end by two o’clock r.M.' every sfmptom 
of the disease had vanished, with the^ exception 
of extreme debility, from which she gradually 
recovered; During the attack thirst was ex- 
cessive. but everything drunk was immediately 
rejected, until tho first duso of chloroform had 
been taken, when tho vomiting ceased entirely. 

1 have given it in five eases of simple cholera, 
occurring in athletic labourers, in doses of fifteen 
and tweirty minims ; and, although it invariably 
raised the pulse and spread a sensation of warmth 
all over the body, the diarrhoea appeared to have 
been but little affected by it ; the vomiting, how- 
ever, is generally subdued in a most remarkable 
manner ; and I am inclined to think that, In small 
doses, it will be found to be the most effectual 
remedy we possess in subduing the irritability of 
tho stomach which accompanies many idiopathic 
affections. ^ ^ 

In no. case in which I have yet gPbn it, even 
in doses of twenty minimsrdid it appear to exert 
the least narcotic influence on the brain. If it 
affected the cerebral function at all, its influence 
seemed to be that of u mild stimulant, the ojc- 
altcd action producing, however, no subsequent 
depression."' This quality must render it pe- 
culiarly adapted to the treatinciit qf mR\jgnant 
cholera, in which opium, ammonia, ether, and 
the largo quantities of alcoholic fluids, that 
are usually administered in severe cases, oven 
granting that they I'clicve the urgency of the 
symptoms in the earlier stage of the disease, 
must inevitably add to tho depression and col- 
lapse, which are its most marked and unmanage- 
! able features towards the close. 

I *In tho severe coses in which I have success- 
fully given it, after tho irritability ofi the stomach 
and bowels, and the severity of the cramp, have 
been Bul^ued,rA pleasing slumber is enjoyed ; 
but this is evidently not the stupor of a norcoHo, 
but the quiet resulting from a sudden alleviation 
of pain and anxiety. 

The exemption of the brain from its influence 
as a sedative is remarkable, considering how 
speedily a comatose state may.be induced by ito 
inhalation ; but tho dose of a volatile fluid which 
will produce a narcotic effect when inhaled will 
be no criterion of the quantity which may be 
introduced into the stomach with safety ; and 
the converse is also true. A large quantity of 
carbonic acid gas may be introduced into the 
stomach with impunity : we know how fat^ IB 
its inhalatio*^. in comparatively small proportion ; 
and life dose of ether Bulphuncus which has bew 
inhaled during some severe operations would, if 
taken by the stomach, have very probably in- 
duced fatal narcotism. 

In the remarks on my case^ published in this 
journal of the 12th ult., 1 ventured to exprew 
an opinion,,^ founded on the symptomi tho 
disease, as wcU as on the almost total absenoe of 
pathological lesion in the stomach and intestinal 
Q^nal, that malignant cholera was “produood 
either by a speoiflo po^n conveyed through the 
atmosphere and entering the blood, or a die- 
turbanoe in the elootrietd condition of the atmo- 
sphere, or other deviation* fiom its normal 
standard, calculated to promote the generation 
in the blood cH* a product which acts nolaon 
to the sympathetic and apinak centrea. An 
opiaion in a great meaaure aubatantiatod by ike 
dWrdered aUte of the seoeming funotioii' md 
initation of XMWte aupj^ded by the qiiiial 
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neryes, as well as by the apparent absence of 
cerebri disease. 

I am happy* to find that so* experiOTced a 
patholomst as Mr. Bulley, of thelloyal Bc:(|tShire 
Hospitu, has, since the publication of my ^iews 
on tne nature and seat of the affection, main- 
tained a aimilar view in his interesting remarks 
on a case which occurred during the prevaleiioe 
of the epidemic in 1832, published in XYie Medical 
Timee of Sept. 2. It is a pity that Mr. BuUe;^ 
should have so long witheld his case, with the 
suggestions it originated, from the profession. 
Even a stray thought on such an important sub- 
ject is not to be thrown away ; and the reflections 
of a mindhsp nicefy disciplined should, doubtless, 
have led to practical deductions of great value. 
While, however, our general views on the subject 
are in perfect accordance, I am at variance with, 
Mr. Bulley as to the nervous system flrst affected, 
which he believes to be tho spinal, and through 
it tho ganglionic. The symptoms first developed 
are, undoubtedly, the result of altered or en- 
feebled action of the sympathetic nerves; butl 
think it highly probable that both systems may 
be synchronously affected^ That they are equally 
so at a later period of the disease seemed to me 
to have been forcibly proved, by the rapidity 
with which chloroform appeared to suppress the 
abnormal action of the spinal, and to restore the 
function of the ganglionic, system : the skin be- 
coming warm, diaphoresis ensuing, the watery 
dejections ceasing, aryd the tongue speedily be- 
coming clean, I have very little confidence in 
Mr, Bulley’* plan of treating cholera by tjic hot- 
air bath. The recordp#o# cholera present us with 
many sad memorials of its inefficacy, as well as 
that by ammonia, aromatics, &c. l3r. Klliotson 
having repeatedly tried the hot-air bath without 
success, or even the least ajiparent benefit, had 
hot air passed into the lungs by means of a tube 
passing through liot water ; a plan which proved 
equally unavailing. Ho says. ** Some had opium 
and calomel in large and full doses, but they died. 
Hot air was applied externally, and I got two to 
breathe hot air. 1 had a tube passed through 
boiling water, so that they might inhale hot air. 
It was found vain to attempt to worm p^*(rplc by 
hot air applied externally ; they wer^ nearly as 
cold as before ; we could not raise their tem- 
perature, and, therefore, I thought of makifig 
them breathe hot air; but both patients died. It 
was said that saline treatment was likely to be 
of use, and I accordingly tried it ^ some patienta. 
At first 1 exhibited half a drachm of sesqui- 
carbonatc of soda every hour, and, thinking that 
might not be quite enough, 1 exhibited a drachm. 
In one patient at St. Thomas’s Hospital 1 ordered 
an injection of an ounce of the sAme remedy ; 
but the greater «part of it camo away, and the 
patient died. Hot air was used in this case as 
well as in the others.” fa) 

Both ammonia and the air-bath must be re- 
garded as highly sedative in their action ; the 
sedative influence in both cases being the result 
of primary excitation. Now, reasoning from all 
the facts connected with ^he disease, wo should 
rather seek for remedies whose nrimary and 
secondary action is the converse of both* these. 

I am quite certain, and I believe it will be ad- 
mitted bv all, thi^t the chances of recovery will 
be diminished by adding tho sedative influence 
of a remedy— 'although given with a view to its 
primary stimulating effect — to the inevitable 
^mtration which marks tl^e later jperiod (ff the 

It is a curious and highly instructive fact that 
just before death the disordered action seon^od 
ia m^y oases to have been subdued, as though 
the peooont matter had been held dissolved, and 
was oarried off in the excretedfluid. I allude to 
those cases in wlrioh thespulse again appeared, 
and the temperature of the body b^ame elevated, 
•hortljrbefore the fatal termination. How much 
tBore certain bo the fatal result, if the efforts 
of ^e fit ffUm are at this oritioal period oppoeed 
as mtioh by theeffmte of the remedies uM^as 


(a) EUlotson'sPfaotice ofPhyaic,*' by Bogera 
and Lav 1846 { page lOai. ^ , 


by the disease itself I I am strongly of opinion 
that no remedy has hitherto been found oven of 
the least value in the treatment of malignant 
cholera. External applicalioiiB, such as mustard 
poultices and strong liniments, may have assistod 
in. relieving the urgency of symptoms, and nro- 
maticB may have been also found useful for a like 
purpose, but they cannot be said to have given 
a check to the progress of the disease ; while 
opium, ammonia, calomel, 3cc., in large doses, 
have unquestionably rather added than di- 
^Viinished the number of, fatal terminations. 
Under these circumstances, I would once again 
respectfully recommend a trial of chloroform in 
this disease, should it unfortunately again visit 
our sl^ores ; as also in the severer forms of the 
indigenous affection, which has already num- 
bered many victims. Chloroform may he, at 
least, regarded as by far the most powerful of 
diflusible stimulants we possess, and one which 
does not appear to exert any material influence 
on the brain, or produce on the system the de- 
pressing or sedative influence of a narcotic. But 
added to this, I think, high recommendatioi^ I 
liave much reason to regard it as possessing a 
specific action on the disease ; and I have little 
doubt' that it will be found equally powerful, in 
the hands of others, as it has proved to Mr. 
Stedman, ol Whittlesea, and to myself. In the 
cases of Mrs. Kidney and Mary Parratt, its in- 
fluence on the disease appeared trul/ miraculous, 
when 

“ CiU mors venit aiit victoria Is'ta.’* 
it seems to check the ebbing current as with 
thp wand of an enchanter, and add fresh vigour 
to the failing powers of life. 

It may be given in doses of from six to twenty 
minims ; six or eight minims shaken up with 
cold brandy and water, or a little thin mucilage, 
will, in the case of a delicate female, be a sufficient 
dose, to be repeated according to circnmstane.es ; 
but in that of an athletic male the dose may be 
twejvo minims. Tho following formuln, in which 
I have given it with complete success to a lady 
of extremely delicate constitution, wbo was re- 
duced to a condition of great prostration by an 
attack of simple cholera a few days back, forms a 
very elegant and palatable mixture : — 

R. Mueilag. giimmi acaeiae, Jij- 1 chloroform, 
m. XX.; tinct. cardam. comp., 5 iv. ; aquie dest. 
nd, 5vj. M. Quartern part, omni horu si opus 
fuent. 

1 have no doubt that chloroform will yet be 
found of the greatest advantage in the treatment 
of low fevers and other affections of a typhoid 
character, as a diffusible stimulant, inducing no 
apparent subsequent depression ; it may be found 
a fat more useful and manageable remedy than 
either wine or brandy ; which, when given ia 
large doses and long continued, must in the end, 
by inducing more or less narcotism, defeat the 
very object to attain which they arc administered. 

Ii! cholera, a dose of ox-gall, repeated every 
hour, with perhaps two or three grains of calomel, | 
will be an excellent adjuvant ; nor would it be I 
right in qny case to dispense with external j 
stimulants. 

Harrow. 


CASE OF A|jpV.TIC CHOLERA> 

Oomnunieated liy OEOIKeplIMMER, BurgeoDf Melki- 
« ham. Wilta. 

The following case of Asiatic cholera resembles 
in every symptom tho one comq^unicated by Mr. 
Brady. 

The patient, aged thirty-five, of slight stature, 
always enjoying goodheidth, had slight diarrheea 
on tho evenmg of the 14th inst. At four o’clock 
A.M. on the Idth, vomiting came on very vio^ 
lently, with spasm affecting all the extremities ; 
this continuod, with diarrhoea, to increase till 
eleven, when I saw him ; his symptoms being 
precisely the same as Mary Pakrott, but, if 
possible, more aggravated. I determined on 
giving chloroform, after giving hydr. chlorid. 
with c^ium, whtch was inmediately rejected. I 
nye the following mixture :«-^hlonm)nn, m. ; 
bandy, S iQ. ; water, Syis. I geve a third part, 


which was thrown up in half an hour; I gave 
him a second dose, which was retained : the vo- 
miting and^ diarrheea ceased ; the spapin leas 
severe. I gave him, in two hours,»the remaining 
part, and during the next six hours I adminis- 
tered, in two doses, six minims more of tho 
chlorofonu with the most deemed benefit j and 
he is now, the 17th inst., conaaleacent. To the 
extreme tencfcrnoOT over the region of the 
epigastrium I applied flannel soaked in rectified 
spirits of turpentine. I observed there was no 
urine secreted, and 1 am firmly of opinion that 
the usual remedies would not have met this 
case. I candidly confess I had no hope of suc- 
cess, from its severity, and, but fdi* Mi^ Brady’s 
case, I believe I should ha^e lost my patient. 


PROGRESS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE- 

ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 

Meeting of Sept. 2 ; M. VoinixlT in the Chair. 

OP TUi:^ MEANS HRBT CALCULATED TO PNflUIlX 

SUCCESS IN AMPUTATIONS. 1»V PllOPESSOJl 

8LDILLOT. •• 

This wa8#tho title of a paper by M. fiedillot, in 
which the professor called the attention of sur- 
geons to several practical points connected with 
the treatment of amputations, to which he attri- 
buted a capital degree of importance and the 
habitual success of his own operations. Since 
fifteen months M. Sedillot had perlormed twelve 
amputations~viz., one of the thigh, six of the 
leg, one disarticulation of the foot in the tibio- 
tarsal joint, one amputation of tho big toe, one 
of the arm, another of the forearm, and a removal 
of the tiugc?r. Of these twelve operations one 
only had proved fatal : it was that wliich seemed 
to be attended with the least danger, namely, the 
amputation of the toe. 

The two points upon which M. Sedillot chiefly 
laid stress were, in tho first place, the subsiitu- 
lion of the flap operation to the circular method; 
and secondly, tho Ruppression of dressings. 

'J'he object of the dressings bring to caufo 
mechanically the contact of the bleeding sur- 
faces, the flap amputation, which produced 
spontaneously this contact, rendered them use- 
le^8. Such had been the view which had induced 
M. Sedillot to abandon the circular melliod, and 
to perform his operations in sm h a maimer as to 
obtain an anterior flap, coinprisin^lio soft parts 
of the two anterior Jliirds of the liflb, the incision 
being posteriorly terminated by a circular divi- 
sion: thus the flap was, by its own weight, 
maintained in juxtaposition with the wound, 
witliout the necessary assistance of dressings. 
A compress, folded double, and steeped in a 
digestive liniment, was applied around the bone, 
and, issuing through the central part of the 
wound, constituted a canal for tlie escape of 
fluids. This compress was removed after three 
or four days, at the same time with the two 
lateral sutures which M. Sedillot left at the angfes 
of the incision until inflammatory action had 
fairly set in. 

The stump remained exposed to view, and 
every unfavourable change in its appearance 
might at once be noticed and improved by treat- 
ment. The anterior angle of tho bone was in all 
cases sawed off, in order to prevent the irritation 
which its contact might occasion in the wft 

e arts— irritation which inteyosition of the < 

nen compress already mentioned likewise 
tended to prevent. The great seoset of» success 
(said M. S6diUot) vAs to prevent the possibility 
of retention of pus in wounds, an unfavourable 
disposition which6was frequently generated by 
tho mode of dresking most usually adopted in 
praotioe. 

ACADEMY OP MEDICINE. 

Meeting of S^t, 59 M. Yelfbav in the Chair, 

COLLOmUM, OK OOLl^niON. 

M. Boubeiran mentioned a new meihod of 
preparation of this adhesive rabstanoe ; his pre- 
paration yieldad a purer cdloditiim and better 
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calculated for tho purpose of rendering tissues 
waterprobf. 

M. MalffHigna.Btated, that for Hurg'cll purposes, 
a certain ac^reo of impurity of the collodiuiu was 
neceesary ; he pr|ferred that obtained by the 
piitKsesa pointed out by M. Mialhe. The fol- 
lowing was the pli^ followed by that chemist: — 
Pure gun-ootton, that whfen left no residue 
whatever after deflagration, was not proper for 
the preparation of collodium. A special gun- 
cotton should be used, obtained by the reaction 
of sulphuric acid and nitre upon cotton. Some 
precautions were indinponsable : cotton, 

Jaiy, of sulphuric acid, and Jx. of nitre, were the 
proportions of the yarlous elements. The nitre 
and sulphur should be mixed in a china capsule^ 
and, the cotton being added, the mixture should, 
during a space of three minutes, be agit&ted with 
glass sticks. After being well dried, the gun- 
cott&n thus obtained was not very pure ; it al- 
ways contained sulphuric acid, but it had 
acquired the property of dissolving readily in 
ether, and, better, still, in ether and alcohol. 
The formula was the following : — ’ i 

R. Su^huric gun-cotton, ,^ij. ; rectified sul- 
phuric etnor, ; rectified spirit, ^ ij. 

It was absolutely necessary that the parts 
upon which the adhesive liquid was applied 
should be preserved from all humidity until the 
other had completely evaporated. 

nHBtnfATISM.— SULPHATE OF UHININE. 

Oasb. — A young woman, aged twenty- three, 
WHS confined, in tho month ot June, at the Hos- 
pital of La Matemite. On the ninth day after 
parturition she left the hospital, and accidentally 
took cold while suckling her baby at night. I 
The consequenco was, the development of an 1 
attack of acute rheumatism, which first invaded 
the right shoulder, and thence was propagated to 
the other joints. The disease had lasted for six 
weeks with unabated violence, when the patient 
was admitted into the wards of Dr. liriquet, at 
La Charlie. Eighteen grains of sulphate of quinine 
were prescribed, and in a few days the disease 
yielded to the daily exhibition of this dose. 

Another case of acute articular rheumatism was 
admitted into M. Rayer*s wards ; the subject was 
a vigorous journeyman, aged thirty; venesection 
was twice performed, and ^^ss. of sulphate of 
quinine was daily exhibited. In the space of 
seven days the pains had ceased, and the patient 
was pronounce convalescent. ^Annalcs de Tki- 
rapeutiqw, • ^ 

We borrow from tho same periodical the fol- 
lowing interesting case, belonging to M. Robert's 
hospital practice, and also some remarks on M. 
JTobert’s treatment of gunshot wounds at the 
Hdpital St. Louis. 

QANGIIISHB OF THE ARM.— AMPUTATION— CURE. 

Casb. — A young woman from the country, 
aged twenty- one, fell, on the 9th of August, and 
fractured the radius at its inferior extremity. A 
very tight bandage was applied, and intolerable 
paiu was the consequence. On tho 10th the 
patient was admitted into the Hospital Beaujon ; 
the hand was already cold, and the extremity 
swollen and painful. On the 1 1th the hand was 
purple and cold, the forearm emphysematous, 
and the arm swollen, hot, and tender. The pulse 
was very frequent, and abundant venesection was 
prescribed, together with poultices and cooling 
drfnks. On the morning of the 1 2th gangrene 
‘ had invaded thg forearm, and also the three lower 
fourths of the arm, extending inwardly as far os 
the axilla, and leaving bare^ snffloient room for 
the removal of tho Umb at the joint. The 
shoulder, breast, and clavicular regions were oc- 
cupied by emphysema, and U»e characteristic 
odour of mortification was preilfent. Under those 
unfavourable circumstances, the conduct of the 
surgeon was most embarrassing ; a hasty consul- 
tation lib>»k place, during which it was observed 
that, if the disease was loft toCiature, the patipt 
must inevitably nerish, and tkat aisarticulation 
of the arm woiachnot materially increase tho 
dangers of her position. The operation was 
accordingly resolved upon* and, the patient 
having been previously rendered uncanaefibus by 


th^ Inhalition of chloroform, the arm wa^ ampu- 
tated at the joint, on tho very limits of the mor- 
tification. A quantity of frothy blood escaped 
from the wound, which was united by suture, 
and covered with ice. Against all expectation, 
the patient gradually recovered, and on the 
29th of August all danger seemed to have passed 
away. » 

HOriTAL SAINT LOUIS. 
ounJhot wounds, by m. jobket. 

During the month of June eij?ht gun-*j' 
shot wounds attended with compound fractures 
of the thigh were admitted into M. Jobert's 
wards. The surgeon attempted to treat these 
injuries without having recourse to amputation. 
Six patients died ; "the two others are doina well, 
the fractures having becoVie consolidated ; the 
limbs are considerably shortened. The treatment 
corifiisted in scarifications performed for tho jiur- 
pose of preventing strangulation, cold poultices, 
venesection, cooling drinks, small doses of opium, 
and strict abstinence during tho presence of 
febrile excitement. 

A’acc.— Four cases of wounds penetrating into 
tho knee-joint were admitted, and lermiift-ted 
favourably without amputation ; yet, according 
to the precepts laid down on a recent occasion 
by the academy, these injuries imperiously de- 
manded amputation. The treatment adopted 
was that above described. 

].eg . — Two cases of compound fracture of the 
leg were admitted, and cured without amputa- 
tion. Two deep lateral incisions were performed 
in each instance to obviate strangulation, arfil 
tho cases progressed most favourably. In a 
third patient the ball struck tho tibia, and per- 
forated the bone through and through without 
occasioning any fracture. This injury also ter- 
minated well, a depression still remaining in the 
spot struck by the projectile. 

Shoulder.-^ A yaung woman was wounded in 
the shoulder by a b ill, which passed through the 
part. The joint was opened and fractured. Ab- 
scesses formed in various directions in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the splinters of bono were not 
removed. Case cured by ankylosis. 

Hand . — In three cases of severe injury of the 
hand the surgeon likewise abstained from opera- 
tion, and his treatment, bused uiion the principles 
laid down above, was crownetl with success. 

D. M^Cau'jhv, D.M.P, 


Poisoning by Belladotma . — The following case 
of poisoning by belladonna, reported by W. Jack- 
son, Esq., F.K.C.S., of Sheffield, was read by the 
secretary, at the meeting of the Provincial Aaso- 
ciation : - Thomas (Ircavos, aged seventy-five, a 
man of thin, spare habit, took by* mistake a 
quantity of the extract of belladonna. It was 
intended that the extract (tho quantity sent being 
five drachms) shoilld be spread upon a plaster to 
be applied to the chest, but the poor old man 
mistook the verbal directions, and thought the 
box contained an electuary. Thite dose taken 
was re] resented, by a female who was present at 
the time, ns so small as ilot to exceed four or five 
grains. Thi#'occurrod about six o’clock in the 
evening of July 11. In a short time the symp- 
toms bicawie manifest, EndM seveq he had lost 
the power of articulationPknd presented the 
general appearance of a person seized with slight 
paralysis. He was quite unable to stand or 
walk, and his limbs were in a state of tremour 
and agitation. He became cold, and nearly ap- 
proaching a state of insensibility ; the eyes had 
a wild, vacant appearance ; the respiration was 
laborious and -occaslonsUy stertorous, and hfi 
moved the body almost incessantly backward and 
forward, as if his inward suffering (not otherwise 
expressed) was very great.'' At ten o’clock the 
temperature of the body had increased; face 
swollen ; mouth and throat extremely dry; and 
insensibility more complete. Castor oil had been 
given but was rejected. Nausea prevailed at 
various times. N o active deliriu^ was manifested 
but from the general appearaiice of the eye and 
features there was no doubt that peouliirdemge’*- 
ment existed, subdued partially by the pMiUre 


upon the cerebral organ, ho as more nearly to 
a(»proach the chtyacter of apoplexy. At six the 
following morning he appeared considerably ex- 
luifttqfii, but had still sufficient power to take 
some wine and water, and for the first time in- 
distinctly uttered a few words. His mouth and 
flanices at this time, to give the lan^ate of an 
attendant, were as dry as a chip. His face WM 
so much swollen and red as to quite chan^ his 
ueual' appearance. • His daughter temarkea that 
the wrinkles of old age had aisappeared, and he 
^appeared much fatter than usual. Between nine 
and ten* in the morning he appeared quite ex- 
hausted, and, his friends becoming alarmed, 
called in the assistance of Mr. Pear 80 %.^urgeon, 
who found him fw artioulo mortis* He died at 
eleven, being seifentecn hours after having taken 
the extract. At tho autopsy the external ap-^ 
pcarance presented nothing worthy of remark. 
The venous system of the cerebrum was in a 
state of the greatest distention ; bloody points 
were most numerous on slicing the cerebral mass ; 
the cavities of the brain were excessively dis- 
tended with fluid. As we approached the base 
of the brain, more or less oi softening of tho 
structure presented itself; this condition was 
especially conspicuous in tho cerebellum and 
medulla oblongata. The effusion conipletely 
distended the spinal canal, and surrounqcd the 
medulla. The congested state of the vessels of 
these parts of the nervous centres was singularly 
great. The Uings were in a highly congestem 
state, and uncmlapsed, and in colour almost 
black. •Although he had been suffering from 
chronic bronchitis for kofno months, yet the 
inner coat of tho air-tubes presented no abnormal 
appearance, excepting a relaxed state of the 
mucous coat. Tho heart was natural ; the blood 
was fluid, except a slight partial coagulation m 
the left ventricle. There was no abnormal ap- 
pearan(^ in the alimentary canal, eiroept in the 
stomach, on the mucous coat of which organ a 
remarkable alteration of colour and texture wa« 
presented ; this dark lirownish, or rather black, 
appearance of the mucous coat occupied several 
square inches of the greater curvature, noft ex- 
tending fis high as the cardiac extremity. ^ In 
this situation, also, the texture of the organ (». 
itt!^ mucous cot;t) was softened but not ulcerated. 
The colour in this case was more approaching te 
blackness than that purplish appeal ance which 
occhymosia displays; Tho stomach was empty, 
except a n?ianUt^ of grey and yellowish mucus. 
We thought the odour of belladonna could be 
detected in the contents, but not sufficiently so 
to justify our giving a positive opinion. The 
points of interest in tho case arc tho sudden 
effect of the narcotic upon the organs concerned 
in the articulation and voice. IV question hero 
presents itself. Was the compression of tho 
origins of the hypoglossal and pnenmo-gastrio 
nerves the result of we effusion of fluid, or did 
such effect occur previously? This poor debili- 
tated old man had been suflerin^ under an 
affection of the chest, probably chronic bronchitia, 
for a long period, jmat disease, together with 
his groat age,’Svould place him under unfavour- 
able circumstances, as regards the oflbots of a 
poisonous dose of B narcotje. Tho course of tho 
symptoms presented several of the charactcristioi 
of the early progress of a^t^oaso of highly congea- 
tive fever. The first invasion df those symptomi, 
according to tho testimony of the attendants, wai^ 
marked by sudden prostration of tho vital energy), 
loss of temperature, obscuration of the intel- 
lectual powers, embarrassed respiration, loss of 
th»po wer of articulation, and probably deprosstoa 
of the circulation. Reaction gradually inpet- 
vened, and the increased force of the circulation 
was marked by rednqss and a full, bloated ap» 
pear ance of the face. But, although this invigo- 
rated state of ibo circulation became fuljy este% 
bliajicd, yet the primary impression uptm tht 
centres of tlie nervous system obutini^d un- 
abated, and gradually increased, until the intw- 
ruf tion of the supply of nervous inl^^eftoe to the 


the opinion of Bouilland* thut the faculty of 
speech is peculiarly <lepenrl'-^t oh the jutej^rity 
of the anteritft- lobes of ilie brain. Ue addnceis 
six observations in sujipoit of thi^ vk*^*. • The 
first is that of a huntsman who received a wound 
firom a ball, which entered the anterior part of 
the left temple, traversed the anterior lobes, and 
came out the right temple. The substance of 
the brain lirotruded at the two openings. This 
man wm conscious and iniclligent, knew iiis 
companions, and remembered both recent and 
old'Standing occurrenc;cs. lie liad, however, loss 
the sense of smell, and was totally imablo to 
articulate, although the voice repiained entire. 
The BCJS|^d case was a soldier who received a 
bullet wound above the right eye, the ball 
emerging above the left frontal emincMice. Ho 
was only a short tune under observation, but 
appeared to hear everything said to him, and, (ui 
attempting to answer, produced only in articulate 
tones. The third case w'as that of a lunatic in 
the hospital of Nantes. When he lirst canio 
under observation he was able to express himsidf 
well, with the excejition of a stammer in his 
speech. As the disease? advanced, articulation 
became more and more diHieult, till at last lie 
could only speak throe words, and was obliged 
to use signs almost entirely. On dissection, an 
osseous tumour, of the size of a walnut, was 
found pressing on the anterior lobtis, ilie left of 
which had almost disappeared. "I'he fourth oh- 
servation is unimportant. The fifth case was of 
a sergeant who received a wound from a ball 
above tlu^ right ear. The ball appcarcd*to have 
entered the brain, buS \tas not found. A sound 
passed four inches deep into the cranial cavity. 
He remained conscious, knew Ids comrades, and 
answered various^ questions, but appeared to 
have lust, in great part, his memory of facts, and 
frequently expressed himself surprised at his owu 
forgetfulnesa. He died in twenty iiours, • There 
was no disseciion. 'fhe lust observation was in 
the Case of an engineer in whom the left tem- 
poral bone above the ear was shattered, and 
several fragments driven into the brain, by a 
blow^iom u stone. Tlie splinters of bone were 
extracted by operation. The meiiiory was 
much (Jimimshed, but not altogethcflost ,* the 
power ot speech rum^uned, although there wc^p 
stuttering and didicult aiticulation, with loss of 
some words.* He could wnie perfectly well the 
words which lie was unable tt pr'oiioiince. 
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REVIEWS. 

On tJw Nature and Treatment of Ttomauh and Renal 
Diseases : hcitiffftn Inquirij into the (Connection of 
Diabetes, Calculus, and other Affections of tils 
Kidney and Bladder, toit/i InUiiteHiton. ' By 
WiLMAM Phout, M.l)., F.ll.s., Fellow of the 
Koyal College ot Physicians. Fifth Edition, 
revised. London : John Churchill, Piinces- 
Btreet, Soho. 1848. Pp. 505. 

(Contiinmf from pa»«* 101.) 

This affection does not appear to competed 
with oryanie disease of the kidiieyH, the disorder 
of which appears to he entirely functional. 

Speaking of the proximate cause, wo find the 
following observatunis The pioximate cattse 
of this affection sceihs to be partly in the assiiui- 
l^ing organs and partly in the kidneys. The 
onyle, from some derangement in the procesJ of 
assimilation, is not raised to the blood standard, 
and consequently, being unfit for the future pur- 
poses of the economy, is, agreeably to a law of 
tho ecowimy, q|ected through the kidneys ; but 
these urganN, instead of disorganising or re- 
ducing u to the crystallized state, asi^aual 
(that is, instead of* changing the chyle into the 
lithate of^mmonis), permit it to pass through 
thqm unchanged^ That this is a just view of 
the mattei^annot, I think, be doubted ; for, if 

the mbyte was properly converted into blood, , ^ 

not ohvle bat voided ought to be thrown off by” healthy kidneys, would have b^ converted into 


the kidneys. On other hand, it may be 
fitated, in nioof the klduen ere likewiie 
"i thtt I tore ete Anma ohyte in the 


blood when a trace of albuminous matter has not 
h on perceptible in the urino, in a hi altliycon 
ditiim (»f the kidm y^, then foic, i icn 
chile does not get into the Mui-uiri nuis h\stcm, 
It is not necei^aurily ejected. as chyle, hut in 
passing through the kidneys is subjected to the 
usual changes. The derangement of the kidneys, 
however, in this idfecuon ajSpears to be purely 
functional, otherwuHe tho urine could not pos- 
sibly recover, as it it Ronietimcs doei^ its healthy 
condition.*’ — Pp. 115, IIG. 

With respect to tho treatment, little of a 
specific character can be stated; it must be 
conducted upon general yirinciplcs, modified, to 
a certain extent, by the predominant diathesis of 
the*piitient, and any poculuirity from which he 
may be sullbriiig. ‘‘♦If thi're be obvious intiarn- 
matory symptoms present, ” hJiya the autlior, 
general or local bloodletting will bo proyier. 
In the more chronic siates of the affection, local 
counter-stimuli may be ajiplied ; but they seldom 
exert much beneficial effect. 'J'hus 1 have 
known a seton, w lioii first inserted, seem t«) do 
good; but the alfection, even under its full 
ojicfgitiori, has soon become as bad as ever. In 
tile more ehroiiic conditions of ih(» disease, also, 

I have seen the mineral acids and astringents, 
as alum, the acetate of lead, &c., arrest the 
affecnon for a while; though it has soon re- 
turned. 'I’hi* same is trui' of bpium, wdiich 
Roinetinies causes a tL'inporary snspciisioii of the 
symptoms. On the other hand, the discaHe#| 
oceasiorially disappears of its own accord for 
yjars, and again recurs, without any apparent 
cause ; of which circniuslancc one or two in- 
stances have come to my knowledge.” >— Pi), 
no, 117. 

The author then gives the history of u very 
Hingtdar case of this disease which came under 
his notice, through the kindness of Dr, Elliotson; 
but to which, as the particulars - have been 
detailed iti nearly all tlie former editions of tlie 
work, it is uniieccHsary further to allude. 

Serous ferine. — 'J'liis form of albuminaria comes 
iK'xt under consideration. Although, as ad- 
mitted by the author, there may be many varie- 
ties, .still ho confines them to two principal kinds 
or species ; and these are further varied by the 
ncciilental cireuriistanci' of quiescence and of m- 
flunumition. Hence,” says the author, ‘‘ one 
siilijcct may be thus presented : — 

»Sj)ccies a. Serous urine ,r , ... 

the kidney in a hUte ol 
appareiu iioulth . . Inflamed. 

Species b. Serous urine ; 1 ■ 

the kidney in a stiite of} 
diVm'rntmn . . J Var. 2. Inflamed. 

In a perfectly healthy eondiiion of the ren.il 
Rtruture, — the lunetioiis, too, being performed in 
a healthy manner, — albumen, it maybe asserted, 
can never appear in the urine. When, there- 
fore,” says our author, “albuminous matter is 
found in tbe urine, wr may always safely con- 
clude iliat some alteration from the normal coiin 
dition of tlq* kidneys is denoted. The quesiion 
is, wdiat is the nature of this abciration? In 
reply to this question, it is goncrallv admitted 
that certain organic derangements of the kidneys 
give occasion to seroua urine ; and the only point 
to oe cunsidcred here do mere functional de- 
rangements of the kidneys give occasion to serous 
urinc^”— P. 120. ^ 

Dr. Prout considers that the function of the 
kidney is a “ disorganizing ” on& and that it is 
by this means that the kidneys are enabled not 
only to separate from the system unorganized 
nnq cryatuUizablo matters already existing in the 
blood, but also disorganize or reduce to a crys- 
tallizable state other matters existing in the 
blc^d, which the welfare of the economy re- 
quires should be removed from tlu; system. 

“ Now, if wo suppose,” says Dr. Prout, “ this 
disorganizing function of the kidneys to be 
temporarily suspended^ the albuminous matters 
of the blood, which, in passing through the 


lithate of ammonia, ftc., will pass through these 
organs without suffering aay dhaiige, and eon- 
softusnlly appear as albumiaoiis mattm la tto 


urine; ju^t as the chyle, under similar circum* 
stances, was supposed, in a forqj^er paragraph, tc 
pass through the kidue>8 unchanged. Wivethex 
sinh a stuic of Mmplesuspen|ion of the fuiictions 
ot the kidneys ever takes place alone, I uiutin- 
able to decide ; but my belkT at present is that 
it docs not,«andd;hat all such instances, as, foi 
example, that of chylous urine just alluded to, 
not only a condition of the kidn^s exists, tc 
which, for want of abetter name, I must apply 
the epithet “mflainmatory,*' but that other parts 
of the system (especially those connected with 
the asHimilating functions) arc Iskew'iso more oi 
less involved in a similar condition; and that, 
l^when this supposed inflammatory condition of 
these organs subsidi's, tho kidneys resume, more 
or less » perfectly, their natural disorganizing 
fuiiciion ; and the ulbuiniuous matter, as a con- 
sequence, disappears from the urine.” — Pp.*120, 
121 . 

Such art' the phiniomena connected with the 
thirst or quiescent variety. Tlie peculiar con- 
dition ^ot tlie systeiii anil this temporary sus- 
pension of the renal function may be‘produccd by 
various causes. CJcrlain medicines,, or fiftlicr their 
abuse, aj mercury, ciintharides, and other urinary 
irritants, may givi‘ rise to Riieli a condition, 
Surhastatc of urine, too, may follow certain forms 
of fever, or it may be caused by pregnancy, 
certain kinds of indigeslible food, and severe 
mental emotions; all which, and many oilier 
causes of a sinjilar description, may bring a 
temporary albuminous state of tlic urine. Upon 
all which the author of the volume before us 
makes the following comments : — “ There is a 
point, however, of great importance connected 
wdth this inquiry, to which I particularly wish 
to draw the attention of the reader, viz., that the 
causes mentioned do notinvariably produce seroua 
urine in all individuals; the inference, therefore* 
must be, that in the persons liable to be so 
affected there exists a sort of latent predispo-» 
Bition (incipient degeneration?) to kidney dis** 
oiders ; otherwise every individual ought to bo 
similarly affected by the operation of tho aanfe 
causes ; which, as just stated, is not, according 
to my observation, the case. From what has 
been stated, then, the answer to the query above 
proposed will be —that in some individuals the 
urine is liable to become albuminous from certain 
derangements of the system in general, and of 
the kidney in particular, which cannot at pre- 
sent be otherwise defined than ns functional 
derangements ; thiibgh it is not improbable that 
such assumed functional derangements may par- 
take of tho character of incipient disease of the 
kidneys.” — 1*. 121. 

In Iho second variety of the first species, 
serous urine, the kidney in a state of apparent 
health, infiamed ; tho urine is, for the most 
part, transparent, or nearly so, when first passed ; 
it bei'omes, however, on cooling, turbid, owing 
to the deposition of lithate of ammonia. The 
colour is deep, and the sp. gr. ranges botweefi 
1*018 Liid 1030; sometimes it is even higher. 
Tho micturitions are generally very frequent; 
yet the quantity of urine voided in a given time 
is much below' the healthy average. In some 
instances of great intensity, at the beginning of 
the disease, there is often no sediment, ana in 
some rare cases the urine is mixed with blood* 
The lithate of ammonia when deposited is of g 
dopp brown or red colotgr. In jdl instances* 
without exception, tlic urine, wnen raised to 
150'^ or lOO^Folit., becomes opaqiae, from tho 
coagulation of albumefi. 

In this condition there is generally a great 
tendency to anasarqg and (edematous swellingi 
of an inflammatory nature, usually known a* 
the inflammatory forms of dropsy. The consti- 
tutional symptoms are generally severe. Tho 
following is the history given by our author 
“Inflammatory d^psy usually cornea a|X 
rather suddonlyp arbf is preceded by chiUixxoiO 
and rigors, 'which are usually folowed ^by tto 
welLknown trains of feverfth aooompaioinoutft 
vijs., a fhU and hard pulse ; heat, drynesSi to4 
soroaoss of the skin ; astote of anxtoi^ 
noisi and opprossiTO, drowsy hoidopto* Vto 
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goanty and high- coloured urine, abore described » | 
is yerj frequentlyopasied in small quantities at a 
time« and occasionally with more or less irrita- 
tion. There is a du^, heavy pain in the loins, 
iikor^ed by pressure, and sometimes extending 
to the whole of the Icjwer region of the obdomen, « 
particularly to the groins. with^thcsoiBymptoms 
the stomach sympathizes ; and there is almost 
always nausea, and sometimes vomiting; and 
pressure over the region of the stomach produces 
distressing uneasiness, or actual pain. After a 
few hours, or at most a day or two, the face and 
extremities ^eglA* to swell ; and by degrees the 
(edema extends, more Ur less, over the whole 
body. The urine is now still further diminished 
in quantity ; the drowsiness increai^f^s ; and at 
len^h the patient becomes quite comatose ; in 
which state, if active measures have not been 
taken in time, he usually expires, sometimes in 
convulsions. In other instances serous effusion, 
accompanied by high inflammatory action, takes 
place into the chest and other cavities. This is 
attended by dyspnoea, &c., according the 
chest or oUxer cavity^ is affected ; and, after the 
most acu& suffering, the patient rapidly sinks 
under the consequences ; or, at the utmost, 
aurviyes only to be miserable." — Pp. 122, 123, 
This form of dropsy does not appear tu be 
always connected with degeneration of the 
kidney, fdthough such a condition of this organ 
would certainly predispose to it. It occurs, how- 
ever, most frequently m young and robust sub- 
jects, generally from exposure, more especially 
to cold and damp, the combined effects of which 
often bring on the disease. Thus it has been 
known to occur in patients who, while intoxi- 
cated, had been exposed and slept for a consider- 
able time in the open air, when the cold was 
intense. Cold drinx, when the body was much 
heated, or perspiring profusely from active exer- 
cise ; sudden repression of er 3 rBipclaH, or of the 
other exanthemata; sudden depression of diar- 
rheea, or other habitual discharges, &c., have 
been enumerated among the exciting causes 
or this disease. According to our author the 
proximate or immediate cause seems to be ** an 
inflammatory condition of the syqtc^m generally, 
but involving the kifluoys in particular 

With respect to the result. Dr. Prout observes, 
**The prognosis in this formidable disease, as 
above mentioned, is generally unfavourable. A 
large proportion of the cases terminate fotully, 
from the immediate consequences of the afiVetion ; 
and those who survive geneJnUy die, sooner or 
later, with all the symptoms of degeneration of 
the kidneys and serous urine in the worst forms, 
to be presently described." — P. 123. 

(To be contiDued.) 


of a stimulating nature, and creates a formidable | 
predisposition inflammatory diseases of the 
thorax and abdomen— a tendency brought into 
play by variations of temperature or other se- 
condary causes. 

Humid heat, on the contrary, stimulates the 
skin with quite as ipuch violence as dry heat, but 
does not permit tho evaporation of perspiration ; 
pulmonary exhalation is diminished ; the blood 
retains an undue proportion of aqueous princi- 
ples; the venous system is overcharged; the 
appetite disappears, and general debility follows, 
leaving the patient an easy prey to passive con- 
gestion of the viscera and to miasmatic intoxi- 
cation. 

Thus the primary cnodrfication of the system 
consists in alterations of theiblood, of an opposite 
nature according to the combination of heat with 
drynesf or moisture : a concomitance which ge- 
nerates peculiar aptitudes, affinities, and repug- 
nancies, which arc readily accounted for by who- 
ever takes into consideration the above changes ; 
but which, nut being hitherto referred to Uieir 
true cause, have induced physicians to lay down 
general rules of treatment applloajsle only in pne 
or the other, nnd not in all warm^limates. Thus, 
in humid tropical countries, the atonic state of 
the system requires much larger dosps of medi- 
cine than could be safely exhibited in dry lo- 
calities. In tfle former, animal diet is indis- 
pensable ; in the latter, it predisposes to putrid 
and bilious diseases ; antinhlogistics are, in a 
word, often necessary in dry climates, whereas 
stimulants must be put frequently in requisitioy 
in humid and hot countries. 

Having thus established the groundwork of 
his book upon strictly logical and practical no- 
tions, the author enters into considerable detail 
with regard to secondary causes, the importance 
of which is doubled by tlie previous condition to 
which the peculiaritvs of llie climate have re- 
duced the system ; and he concludes this req^ly 
useful work by an interesting chapter relative 
to the regimen best calculated for the preservation 
of health. 

We cannot conclude this brief review without 
stating that the work before us is particularly 
remarkable by the clearness and conciseness witii 
which the whole subject is treated, and by the 
order which renders each part easily distinguished 
in a general glance at the tout ensetnble, Jn these 
days of professional charlatanism, the critic is 
happy to be able to praise without restriction. 
This book is unpretending and useful ; it wi4be 
read with interest and profit by the physician 
and by the traveller. 


Practioal Hygiene of Warm Climates, By E. 

CfiLLis, M.D., Paris. 8vo. Pp. 378. 

.The subject towards which Dr. Celle has di- 
rected his attention is one which has occupied 
many writers ; and it is no slight merit, in our 
opinion, to present it under a new and, at the 
same time, important aspect. Although most 
authors have, doubtless, been struck with the 
differences observed in health and disease in 
warm climates, according as heat is attended 
with dryness or moisture, still none that we know 
(ff has made this peat distinction the starting- 
point of his reflections ; this Dr. Celle has dune ; 
nor does he limit himself to the fundamental 
distinotion : «he further entem into thcdcsciiption 
of the varieties of influence of dry or humid heat 
in low or elevated localities^ ^hich a seven years' 
residence in the Mexican empire enables him to 
illustrate in the most practical maimer. 

He shows that dry heat materially decreases 
the exhalation of carbonic acid from the lungs, 
and increases inordinately the evaporation of 
perspiration from the 8arn.ee (Iwo methods by 
which nature endeavours Ao Aminish the de- 
velopment of foimal heat). The secretions are 
1^ abundant, tbp bowels conflned ; hence tl^e 
retaining its carbon and the elements of 
‘various secretions, deprived, on the other hand, of 
a great portion of its water, acquires properties 
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RESTORATION OP THE FORESTS OF 
FRANCE; SANITARY AND HEALTH 
OB TOWNS BlIXS IN ENGIAND 
DIFFERENT FORMS WHICH THE 
LABOUR QUESTION ASSUMES, IN 
FRANCE AND IN ENGLAND. 

Theiir are no ^forests in England, Ireland, or 
Scotland worthy of the name ; the New Forest 
has been proved to be, as was always known to 
the observing traveller, a sham and on imposture 
its mismanagement, notoriously scandalous in 
every way, has now been Shown to be a part of 
the great eystem : corrupt, ’totton to the core— i 
type of legal, official scoundralism. We leave 
it and its affairs in the hands of the clearsighted 
writers of some articles touching the said New 
Forest, in the Daily News,^ The question we 
moan to discuss here is the restoration of the 
forests of France ; its probable efibbts on that 
country and on Central or, rather, Western 


Europe ; the question has its interest even in 
England. 

At ‘who.opening of each new political era, it is 
natural for the actors, just appearing in the new 
drama, to be desirous of showing that their part 
is important; that it had been hithertc^ ne- 
glected ; that much can be made of it by patient 
industry, study, and ability. We remember, 
some time after the restoration of the French 
laonarchy under Louis le disirie (/), a discussion 
arose in one or other of the mock assemblies 
called Chamberp respecting the fosests of France. 
The then Minister declared that ihesevffktional 
estates (for they really are so in France) were 
being destroyed — were becoming extinct; that 
no care was taken towards the restoration of the 
timber trees; the replanting of forest trees in 
the place of those required— let. For supplying 
the nation with firewood ; 2nd. For the main- 
tenance of the national dockyards — the naval 
arsenals, where were and still are built those 
costly toys called French ships of war. 

Wha^ was done we know not; but this wo 
know, that the Minister, the French Woods and 
Forests man, did not state clearly, and in a 
business-like way, the cost of firewood (for, after 
all, this is thejgreat point in France, where coal- 
mines are so few and unimportant) ; the cost of 
firdwood*^ in Paris and in the other great cities of 
France, and the cost of tilfnber for the repairs 
and support of the navy, supporting his state- 
ments by Ef comparative list of prices under the 
Republic, the Empire, and the Monarchy. This 
he did not do ; his statements then of the dan- 
gerous 'position of the national forests was 
nothing more than a simple opinion offered by 
an interested party. A something of this kind 
occurs almost daily during the session in our 
House of Commons. ** In 1847, Vancouver's 
Islaivl "v^as a place of great political and social 
importanefe so srtys the Minister for the time. 
“•Wo must secure it from the United States, by 
despatching to it a military gove;;nor and an 
adequate staff his object, in the meantime, 
being mer ely t#- extend the colonial patronage, 
and oblige some relatives, some friends, or some 
political partisans. “The House" perfectly 
understands all this, and gets furious and crusty 
when any oile like Mr. Cobden is so obstinate, 
self-opinionated, and foolish ai^not to see it also. 
The press backs the Minister. What can such 
persons as Mr, Cobden know of colonial mat- 
ters, seeing that he never was in the. Colonial- 
office ? 

Again, in 1848, it has been just found out 
the Vancouver staff had heen fulXy aypoinUd) that 
Vancquver'f Island is not so y^y important a 
place ; and the same Minister proposes to sell 
it to a company ! Such is British colonial 
legislation. Let us be (hankful that the ques- 
tion of woods and ^gland means 

ratijier streets and roads. It is bad enough as it 
is ;*but, did the household fuel of the kingdosn 
depend on such officials, we might soon enpe- 
^ience the lot of Ireland. 

With France it is different. She moat have 
forests, cost what they^may. A great natibn muat 
not b%dependent qn any other country for an 
article (the materiifl for attifioial warmth) so 
essential to ils existence. As it is wi^ oom, so 
it is with fuel : if you can impqyt it cheaper than 
you can grow it, by all meana do eoit but wu- 
i^ntly see that you do not neglect liba growui to 
the extent your toil adadts of*. This ia oat 
tical economy, but plain common lanse* 

« With a new politioai min 'Franco thaqnea- 
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tlon of the actual condition of the forests has 
been again revived, 'without, we must confess, 
throwing much light on it. In accordance with 
the spirit of the day, it is mado a lo^mur question. 
How shall we employ the labourers* of iFrance 
(say the Prench Ministry) without susttuhing any 
hoavy national loss ? Itestoro the forests— re- 
plant^hc forest lands (says M. Dufournel) with 
timber-trees ; restore to France that ancient 
and magnificent vegetation of which some re- 
mains may yet be found in the neighbourhodtl of 
Paris and on the Pyrenees. ' ^ • 

In England we have a labour question too, 
but every effort is made prudently to conceal it ; 
a Jesuili|||al press will not discuss it ; it is dan- 
gerous, says one ; impolitic, says another. Wrap 
it up4n mystery and call it a sanitary question ; 
a Health of Towns 13 ill. As it is a question 
merely as to the employment of a certain nurnber 
(say 100,000) of able-bydied men, who, un- 
employed, would prove exceedingly dangerous 
to the rest of the community, the tradpsmen, the 
aristocracy, the Court, jt does not inucli signify 
in what way they are employed, provided it can 
be done toithbxU expense to the Government. In a 
tour ill the south of England laicly, twenty thou- 
sand pounds were expended by a commission in the 
construction of whatlhey are pleased to call drains 
and sewers : to us they seemed more of the na- 
ture of cesspools aftd dead wellS : moreover, it 
will cost another twenty thousand to rcpicdy the 
mischief^, to undo what has been done and start 
afresh. Nobody seems to regret the affair: it (jives 
employment to the labourer, 

* “ The forests of France," says the Union 
MidicalCf “ are in a great measure destroyed." 
Now, unless some peculiar meaning be attached 
to the wor8 we cannot imagine how this 
can be. We doubt the fact until it be shown us 
that firewood has reached a “ famine price " in 
Paris and in the other large cities of France. 
Thisris the test of the destruction of the forests. 
There may, it is true, be a scarcity of^no :Jimber 
trees for the purposes of naval arc\utecture. Of 
this MT know nothing. Sure W'e are that France 
would be letter off, richer, greater, without a 
a navy. But it is witli natio'ns ns w'ith indi- 
viduals — constantly aiming at tUat th^y are not 
fitted for. Commercial, manufacturing, trading, 
seafaring Britain boasts of her armies ! France 
of her fleets ! National follies seem incurable. 

Wo doubt the fact here stated respecting the 
forests of Franct*; we have forests, it is true, in 
Britain, where few trees grow ; the New Forest, 
for example; there are still fewer trees by a 
good deal in Ettrick Forest ; and wo never heard 
any one venture to say they had discovered a 
single tree in the Black Foiest of Glencoe. 
Things should bo called by their right names ; 
th^se British forests are treeless, desolate,»barren 
wastes. 

Intermittent fevers, which once abounded oven 
amongst the Lammermpirs (Scotland), but which 
are not to be found there any more than tresf, 
are still very frequent in Franco. This tells you 
5f the existence of forests. ' Trees and agues go 
together. So it 'was in Scotland where there 
were no marshes ; and so it now is in Canada, 
and no doubt in many parts of France. By 
destrdJriDg the forests, it is Humboldt, we think, 
who says so, man deteriorajtes the climate, and 
lays the foundation of mady diseases. With the 
destruction of the foresu of some parts of the 
Ilnlted States agues, it is truo, have disappeared, 
but pukaonary consumption has, it is said, taken 
pkoa. Jloreotmr, wheat will no longer ooite 
to Vbm temorly it was wont to 


thrive. Statements like tliese would require to 
be substantially authenticated. A more news- 
paper notice, or ]>a88ing remark of a tra- 
veller, will not Buflicc. Man is evidently 
placed between two difficulties in this matter. 
Without trees a country is bleak and cold. If 
they abound, agues appear,’ with much rain. 
The happy medium has not been found, unless 
it be in England, in so far as we know. It is 
complained of by the French journalist, and 
perhaps by the Government, that the land is 
now cultivated where vast forests once existed. 
Happy change, wo should think, in favour of 
humanity, — grain, and wine, and oil, instead of 
limber trees. France desires to be a great com- 
mifrciul nation, and yet refuses to import any 
raw material from abroad. She cannot, therefore, 
have a commercial Viavy, and never can have a 
war navy, the one being absolutely based on the 
other. But with these points wc mtjddle not; 
in this country tliey arc well iiiiderptood. Let 
us return to questions of medical topography 
connected with the subject. 

?n all national questions the Government, 
whether republican, red or orange, monarchical, 
or autocratical, can only look to the revenue, 
Thcreloro it is that general hygienic measures, 
however much they may be talked about, never 
for an instant receive the smallest attention from 
any Government as mere hygienic measures. 
Our Sanitary Bill is no ex(;ej)tioii to the great 
fule ; it is a mere political question. Accordingly 
in France, when it is proposed in the National 
Assembly to restore the ancient forests, no one 
thinks of inquiring how far this rneabure may be 
carried out consistent with a healthy condition 
of the population. This, of course, is tlie last 
thing thought of, if tliou^it of at all ; revenue 
is* the word. Will the measure improve the 
revenue ; or will it protect us from the dangerous 
class of the population— the ouvriers — the work- 
men > 

Let US listen to !M. DufournaJ, the member of 
the National Assembly wlio oiiginatcd the pro- 
position. To replant and restore the forests will 
employ (he says) a million of labourers, whoso 
wages will in no shape he required out of the 
national funds. It is a question, then, almost 
solely of labour ; it is the ouvricr (question again. 
We manage it differently in Britain, but it 
arafjunts to the same thing precisely. A severe 
winter appjoaches, and railway labour will be 
scarce. By employing the labourer in the digging 
of drains, ditches, sewers, and druin-sewers, you 
employ the working class at the expense of the 
people themselves. The “ total of the whole" 
will, as usual^^fall on the middle class, who, as 
tlic most timid, must always bear the expense. 
By these drains and sewers and drain-sewers cer- 
tain matters will be carried into the rivers, rivulets, 
and brooks, which will require to be carried out 
again. So much the better : more labourers will 
bo required. 'Vhe Government pays nothing ; in the 
metfbtimc, the entire patronage is t» their hands. 
If it should happen, as is most likely, that very 
few of these drain- sewers will aoawer, the model 
official says, ** Good again!** tliey will require 
to be taken down and rebuilt ; wo pay nothing, 
lliie is the Sanitary Bill and its object. Let it 
not be forgotten that these labourers ore to be 
superintended by paid officials ; that they may 
speedily be converted into an armed force— a 
third army; thus there will bo three armies 
afoot— scarlet, blue» and green; her Majesty’s 
Loyal ^Scavenger, Sewer, and Drain Corps: 
CSolonel, the Right Honourable Lord Morpeth ; 
Li 0 Ut«iuuit«>Cbloiiel and Comi)aandaat» the Rev. 


the Dean of Westminster ; Adjutant-General, # 
Mr. Chadwick. 

The editor of that well- written journal, the 
Union jUtdicale^ very properly liays, the question 
of reforesting France {j'cboisemens) is a ques- 
tion of climate. So it ought to be, no diftihl ; 
and the academy might consulted with ad- 
vantage. But tlie Government has difficulties to 
overcome; and the first of those, the most 
pressing, is the ouvrier question. It is tho same 
in ICngland precisely. 

That forests may be planted with success in 
certain districts, and cut dowif in others, is, no 
doubt, true ; but we scef not how such views can 
be carried out. The sanitary condition of a 
valley miiy be greatly improved or equally 
deteriorated by tho planting or by tho cutting 
down a forest. It would bo easy to poirtt out 
such localities. But in a great national measure 
like this it is rensouablo ti# suppose that the 
voice of the engineer and tho agriculturist will 
be liatcncd to in preference to that of the 
physician, however philosophic may be. 
Similar, at least, was tho course followed by our 
(Government in rarrying forward the Sanitary 
Bill. The medical profession it was not thought 
worth while to consult; they were excluded, 
therefore, from all co-operation respecting it. 
Surveyors, builders, bricklayers, plasterers, car- 
penters, &c., these men of ** high art” as Mr, 
Cffiadwick calls them, were the persons, of course, 
best qualified for tho deciding on all hygienic 
measures. Candour, at the same time, forces us 
to admit that we know of nothing in the present 
education of the medical man entitling him to bo 
consulted on such questions. 

In a futui'e number wo shall examine the 
latest proceedings of the Metropolitan Com- 
mission ; the speech of the Chief* Commissioner 
of Woods and Forests at tho closing meeting of 
the commission for the season ; and, lastly, the 
details of the bill ; principles it has none, nor 
could have, considering its origin and the cha- 
racter of its abettors. The medical profession, 
saving a few political partisans, has been, and 
still will bo, excluded from all participation, all 
superintendence of the measure, such as it is. 
The civil engiiieefs and surveyors have been 
plainly told by Mr. Chadwick, backed by both 
Houses, that the education of the civil engineer 
had been greatly neglected, when compared 
with that of the military engineer of her Ma- 
jesty’s Surveying Department, holding official 
appointments, enjoying well-paid salaries ; low 
fellows in fact, fit only to act as journeymen 
carpenters and bricklayers, under tho men .of 
high art belonging to her Majesty’s Ordnance 
and Surveying Department. What a libel on 
the educational institutions of tho country ! 
But let us hope that, after all, so sweeping a 
statement may be classed with the exaggerations 
with which a heated brain is apt to assail its 
opponents, especially when that brain, as in 
caso before us, mistakes sfritcm for science, and • 
in ** the commission" sees talent tnd ability, 

MEDICAL PRO(5rESSION AND THE 
APOTHECARIES’ SQCIETY. 

Fou threc-and-thirty years the Society oY Apothe- 
caries has existed as a licensing medical corpora- 
tion. As the time is in all probability drawing 
near when it will voymtarily resign this privilege, 
it is right that we sfiould consider what the com- 
pany has done in ^half of the ^aembers of the 
profession. The history of this oorpoiratiQa is 
intiinately Uended with that of BagHeh 
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Mdical oommunity ; for it is a singular circum- 
■tanoe that, 'while tlie Continental apothecaries 
have confined thcmHelvos to pharmacy and its col- 
lateral sciences, ih tliis country they have been 
firom the earliest limes engaged in attending the 
giehf 

As far back ns thej^eign of Edward the Third 
we find the apothecary exercisifig all the func- 
tions of the physician, from whom he chiefiy 
differed by compounding hia o'wn medicines and 
selling drugs. At this period it was not thought 
beneath the dignity of the sovereign to have an 
apothecary eonatlntly about his person, and to 
attend him oven in sevefe illness. 

In the reign of our modern Solomon, James the 
Pirst, the ai)Othecarics received a charter of in- 
corporation, at first with the grocers, from* whom, 
bowef/er, they afterwards separated. The illus- 
trious monarch who could discuss theology with 
a bishop, or write a “ Counterblast against To- 
baoco," took the young society under his imme- 
diate patronage. He emphatically called rt his 
<*pet corpefiation," and bestowed upon it tliose 
privileges which were the foundation of its 
future greatness. The origin of the apothecary 
is, therefore, by no means so plebeian as that of 
the surgeon, who, in these modern times, con- 
siders himself iniinitely his suporlnr. 

It appears, from the accounfs which liave come 
down to us, that when the great plague desolated 
t^pndon, the apothecaries took upon them the 
whole practice of medicine ; and prior to this 
the physicians encouraged tliem to visit their 
patients, to mark the symptoms under which 
they laboured, and the effects of the mcdicitic 
administered to them. The physicians, however, 
after thus encouraging the aputhecaries to exer- 
cise their functions, repented of the indiscretion, 
and resolved, if possible, to limit the practice of 
medicine to themselves. A case was brought 
before the House of Lords, in 1703, “The 
College of Physicians versus Hose,” in which 
the right of the apothecary to prescribe me- 
dicine was clearly establish(>d ; and since 
then he has continued to enjoy this privilege 
without molestation. There is no doubt, also, 
that from an early period the apothecary not 
only practised medicine, but* combined with it 
the use of the knife and the lancet, thus consti- 
tuting what is now called a general practitioner. 
He. however, never disgraced his surgery by 
ahaving and haircutting, which important opera- 
tiani were alsnays performed by tho “pures,’’ 
whose ahopa were dialinguished by the band aged 
pole, ** that all might know where to apply in 
tipie of need." 

The education of surgeon-apothecaries pro- 
gressed but slowly prior to 1815, for they had 
been opposed for many years by enemies more 
crafty and inveterate than the ancient physicians. 
These were the hospital surgeons of London, who 
had gradually risen into importance, and even- 
tually, by a trick, obtained a charter of incorpora- 
tion which constituted them a college. This re- 
markable eveffl happened at the commencement 
of the present century, when the general prac- 
titioners wore using effort! to found a ‘college of 
medicine and surgery, the^ old corporation of 
surgeons having lost its charttr by tho neglect of 
a certain imperative duty. 

When tho new charter was published it took 
the whole profession by surprise, and excited 
the utmost indignation. efforts, however, 
to have it modified proWng * powerless, the 
general practitioners were compelled, in solf-do- 
frniee,to ask lor tie Apothecaries* Society now 
t*Magest by whidi it might beoomie a maftil 


medical corporation. The associated surgeon- 
apothecaries drew up a bill, which, had it passed 
the Legislature without mutilation, would hnvi? 
made it, comparatively, an easy matter for general 
practitioners to have obtained eventually the 
privileges they so justly demanded. 

The physicians, however, would not suffer the 
bill to pass withou^ dovetailing into it the ap- 
prenticeship clause, and the surgeons insisted 
upon having reserved to themselves thp right of 
examining dpon surgery. The medical re- 
formers of that day were compelled to yield to 
the requirements of the two colleges, and the 
bill was subsequently passed, 'which has been a 
palladium to general practitioners. 

The Apothecaries’^Act, as it is called, required 
the society to perform two* important duties — 
to superintend the eduoation of general prac- 
titioners, and to protect them from the aggres- 
sions of quacks. How, tlion, has the corpora- 
tion discharged these duties ? With regard to 
ra(;dil‘al education . — Mr. liidout, deputy-master 
of the society, and n member of the Court of 
Examiners, in his evidence before the Medical 
Kegistration Committee, has stated some im- 
portant i'acts in reference to the education re- 
quired of candidates for the Apothecaries’ certifi- 
cate. Immediately after the passing of the act 
in 1810 the course of study was limited, and tho 
examination was conducted wiih great forbear- 
ance ; the time of study has been progressively 
extended ; the examinations have taken a widef 
range ; and there has been a gradual increase 
of strictness. In these respects tho society has 
acted 'W'ith great discretion, and is cnlitlecl to 
the gratitude of the profession. 

It was early felt that the apprenticeship clause 
offered a considerable obstacle to the progress of 
a liberal medical educalioii ; and the society has 
done much to prevent operating an injuriously 
as it was originally intended it should. Henee, 
while the act specities five years of servitude, no 
particular way is mentioned in which this time is 
to he passed. Many students have been, there- 
fore, admitted to examination without indenture, 
when the court has been satislied with certi- 
ficates and testimonials of the relation of the 
student to the practitioner corresponding sub- 
Htantially with the relation of an apprentice to a 
master. From the liberal construction put upon 
this clause, tho master is expected to allow^his 
pupil to attend such medical selipols as will 
afford him increased iiiforination, though those 
schools arc distant from the residence of the 
practitioner to whom the student is articled. The 
clause thus becomes comparatively of little con- 
sei^uencc, as a youth can prosecute his studies in 
the recognised hospitals and schools during tho 
time he is apprenticed/ Doubtless, this part of 
the act in some cases operates injuriously, as 
when, a person has gone through an extended 
curriculum, and is ready to undergo the se- 
verest examination with respect to his medical 
proficiericy, and yet cannot give satisf’actory'evi- 
dence of having been apprenticed. 

It has been said, in reference to the Hall exa- 
mination, that, being one of routine, it encourages 
a system of grinding ii^urious to tho pupil and 
derogatory to tjie pl-ofession. But grinding 
not confined to the Hall examination. Adver- 
tisements constantly 'appear from which yre learn 
that there are gentlemen ready, to assist candi- 
dates who seek to obtain the diploma of the 
London College of Physicians or Surgeons, or 
the degrees of any f»f the British universities ; 
and books are published containing answers to 
questioiiB which ore most likriy to be pn^poeed. 


at Linooln’s-inn-fields, as well as at Water-lane 
If we may judge from experience, tho College of 
Surgeons is certainly equally guilty with tho Apo- 
thecaries’ Society, for there are mqre instances 
on record 'than that of the Taunton pastrycook 
where candidates for the diploma obtained their 
knowledge in double-quick time by the process 
of grinding. Tho grinding firms have *' irinted 
IbrmB’* to suit any candidate in any place, and 
for any diploma. 

We wish the socihty’s efforts to protect the 
^vofession from quacks had been as well directed 
and efficient as those which have been made to 
advance medicjil education. He^e the Apothe- 
caries stand condemned. It was as mv#i their 
duty to prosecute unlicensed practitioners as to 
send forth efficiently- educated medical met! . In 
the one case, liowover, there was money to be 
expended ; in the other, ft es to bo received ; and, 
moved by a trading spirit, the Company chose 
rather that its members should receive a good 
per centage than that its licentiates should be 
efficiently protected. 

When it was discovered that quacks might be 
punished as committing a misdemeanour, the 
professitm imagined that little difficulty would 
be experienced in bringing them to justice. It 
was most unfortunate for the society’s popularity 
that ever this was ascertained ; for it would have 
been sholtoretf under the excuse which was long 
put forth-— the expense and difficulty of prose- 
cution. Now, however, thw cannot 
cases having occurred in which licentiates have 
engaged to bear a portion of the expense, if the 
society 'would undertake to curry out tho law. 
This has been ungenerously refused, and, as a 
natural • consequence, the “penal clause’’ is of 
no benefit to the licentiates. At the present 
time, in London, there arc numbers jiractising 
without the fear of the fVirnpany before their 
^ycB ; and in the prqviiiccs the most illiterate 
beings usgume the functions of the medical prac- 
titioner without danger of molestation. Mr. 
RhJout ackncHvledgcs that qtii tarn prosecutions 
have not been instituted in any number, and yet 
representations are being continuiiUy made to 
the Bociet'v of c^ses^'where the act is violated so 
palpably ihAt convictions could certainly be 
obtained. 'Tire profession will not believe that 
the society is so poor till a debtor and a creditor 
account is published. This ought forthwith to 
be done, and we arc sure that, if it should be 
found that the income derived from the sale of 
licences is inadeipiate to the prosecution of all 
quacks, a voluntary fund will bo raised to meet 
the expenses. 

Looking back upon the history of tho society, 
we are compelled to say that it has done much 
to advance tj)^> best interests of the profesaipn. 
AmonJi the medical corporations it is one of the 
best ; yet we fear th^t, wKen it shall have re- 
signed its present functiohs as a licensing body« 
its good deeds will be forgotten, while its sins 
will be remembered — so truelh it that, 

' “ 'While the good U oft interrsd with our bones, 

‘Ihe evil that men (oorporetioos?) do lives aOer them.** 

, THE EPIDEMIC SCARLATINA. 

The Registrar-General's report of this 'wesik 
contains a return of one hundred and forty- four 
deaths from scarlet fever ; one hundred and forty 
of which occurred in children*^under fifteen years 
of ago. For iome weeks past this diftase hag 
not only been epidemic in thetmetropolis, but 
also in the provinces ; lead it is a remaifiable 
Annstance that adults# who hare pravioiiitlj 
affbotad with it# bwrh stdAved Miuddasably IboA 
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malignant sore throat, attended with an affec- 
tion of the akin closely resembling sccarlet fever. 

It is stated by most dermatologists that this 
affection attacks an individual but once during 
life, yet cases are continually occurjinf? which 
compel us to acknowledge there arc "many ex- 
ceptions to the rule. Observations seem to cor- 
Tobqfate the assertion, that malignant tonsillitis, 
attended with an eruption of the skin, and scarlet 
fever, are merely modifications of the same dis- 
ease ; and men who havef had opportunities of 
extensively studying the present epidemic artvsf 
this opinion. 

In the inflammatory sore thro|it8 of adults now 
prevai^g, the membrane covering the tonsils 
appears first to be affected ; and soon after the 
disease commences small ulcers appear, which 
extend over the fauces, the glottis, and pharynx. 
Tire affection is generally attended with fever 
of a typhoid character, with oceasirinnl delirium, 
and the skin puts on its usual appearance in 
scarlet fever. The disease has proved fatal to 
some adults, but it is, upon children it appeal^ 
to exercise its most malignant influence. 

THE MEDICAL ntOTECTTON SOCIETY. 

r'l'o till* Kditor of tiu* Medical Time?. ] 

Sir,— It has long appeared to me very desirable, 
for the advantage of*u*edical men, esiablisli a so- 
ciety whose special business should embrace all 
those interests of the piofefcsion which art* separate 
from its ait and science. 'I'lie extensive part of 
such an undertaking, placid nu a sound footing, 
which wouhl collect many of the debts duo to iricin- 
liers, should not be held m low estimation. 

No class of men do so much work for nothing, or 
find 80 many had debts wiu’re they hud expected to 
receive a just retjuilal, as general practitiiyiers ; no 
class of gentlemen, having toiled through hie, leave 
their widows and children more deslitufe. 

It was a sajirig of the late Mr. Burton Drown, 
who made a creditable fortune by practice, always 
carried iinabatMct of hi.s hdger in his pocket or 
carriage, gained and retained the conlidence and 
regard of his patientH, was raised to tlic tieiich of 
magistrates, &u. “ We do not biend enough 

the mercantile with the professional.’* 

In early lifi — decoyed by the bubble reputation, 
earnest in the pursuit of knowledge and learning, 
enamoured,' too, with the bii^h uyiefulncss and dig- 
nity of art and science — all except the gr^ivelling are 
apt to value below par mere matters of founds and 
enoe. Yet how many, neglecting tHfe mercantile, 
ave rashly made shipwreck of “honour, happiness, 
and fair renown,” each of which might have been se- 
cured had moie pains been taken to y?ap the honest 
earnings for professional skill ard labour. 

On my receivii^ tlie first addres.s and prospectus 
of the “ Medical Protection Society,” these feelings 
were strongly reawoke, and I now feel it a duty to 
address my confreres through the kingdom respect- 
ing this umoe, lately opened and advanced with con- 
siderable claims to public notice and confidence. 

It is true. Sir, that “ good wine needs no bush,” 
yet, SB a traveller, 1 have found it well to gain in- 
formation of those who have gone the road, and a 
wrinkle or word of counsel from art bbservant fel 
low- passenger has oftcn*had mure influence in lead- 
ing to comfortable quarters than the puffs of a 
*‘touter,” ortho loud voice of a rival, greedy of gain 
or fearful of loss. ^ 

Approving of the^utline of the “ new project,” I 
looked with interest to see names associated with it 
vrhioh might give a confidence to the public b^otid 
the ootisequence inseparable ffom the ocope ana uti- 
lity of the plan. 1 found this in Mr. Propert and 
others, and became a subscriber. The subsequent 
movement taken by the office relating to the po- 
•ition of the union surgeons (more sealons, perhaps, 
than Ascreet, as the subject was already under the 
care of the Hanover-square Convention, who are in 
communication with the Piydideut of the Poor-law 
Board and the Home-office) furnished at least a 
fresh point of interest to me, whiohewss rather in- 
creased than 1e|8ened by the cowardice of an ano- 
nymous l^ter to Mr. Prop^rt^ disparaging the new 
p^eot; un many acoouncs it is to be wished thnit 
tBi veMiabli Jfir. Pennington had not hesitated, on 
iioottnl of 1^ ndtenned to be iheoe4nietie 


with Mr. Propert ; new names must be sought that 
the truBlees and committee, as a body, may be 
stronger in numbers and beyond suHpicion. 

Brave ineii, with good intentions, Haiisfied of the 
practicability and uscfulnr^s of an object, are 
neither ashamed nor Biirpriscd to stand alone for a 
time in advocating a beneficial thougb no\<l mea- 
sure ; “ fair-weather birds” bautiously keep aloof 
till a degree of success has crowned the under- 
taking, and then sometimes yiey encumber it with 
help, unless, through supineness or timidity, tliey 
^ave allowed the golden opportunity of doing good 
to pass, and the plan fail through«lack of timely 
succour. 

There can be no doubt of the importance of aim- 
ing to suppress all illegal practice. Many gross 
quackeries, such as patent medicines, are unha|mily 
sanctioned “ bylaw.” Yet those who issue, puff, or 
vqpd these articles are, in my eye, “ honest knaves”^ 
compared with the iinpudeift;, pretending, unqiia 
Ufied practiiiuners, who, sailing under false colours, 
laugh at the profession which they insult, at the 
public which they deceive and injure, at the law 
which they outrage with impunity. Prosecutions 
against these defaulters are too expcMisive or trouble- 
some for individuals to undertake. Though the 
cost and process arc now reduced and inad% more 
summary, the Apothecaries’ Company docs not act ; 
hence this branch of the Medical Protection office 
m.^' he particularly useful and consolatory to the 
injured fechngH of those gentlemen who live under 
the conviction that they sufler unjustly through the 
neglect of the company auihoriascd by Parliament 
to defend them. 

The mode in which the few hLsiucss transactions 
in which the office has acted for me has been con- 
ducti d has impressed me fiivouraidy regarding the 
address, vigilance, and even eourleous delicacy with 
which the interests of medical men are treated, 
^his fact must be of vital importance to the social 
feelings as well as the status of those gentlemen 
who are more or less pained to press for money, 
being familiar generally with the domesTic and pe- 
cuniary affaira of their patients, many of whom, 
however, are often deNcieiit in gratitude and moral 
principle, more than even in money itself. 

The highest abstract exreljcnce, the formation and 
distribution of the benevolent fund, at which the 
office aims may be the most difficult to attain to. 
The profession must he prosperous, confiding, dis- 
interested in an cniiueiit degree, before this can 
thrive. ’I'he existence of a similar fund attached to 
the Provincial Medical and Surgical Association 
(adorned by Mi .Newman, its treasurer and secretary) 
need not hami»cr its operations, nor lead to rival 
interest. The fichl it. (‘.ipacious enough ; the metro- 
politan one is particularly unoccupied. While 
wants are wide-spread, the assuagement should be 
equally so ; in matters of iliflu6i\e benevolence, two 
parties, like twin brothers, may live aide by side, 
“ prospering and to prosper.” 

As an agency establishment in all its multifarious 
ramifications, this office appears qualified to tak^ a 
higji position. The boldness of its design, the mag- 
nitude of its operations, and the character of even 
its subordinate officers, with whom I have opme in 
coni act, speak much in behalf of the judgment, 
liberality, and enterprise shown by the originators 
of this scheme. 

But, Sir, 1 have nearly fallen into the error of 
puffing an institution, to the objects or principles of 
which I mainly wish to draw attention, being chiefly 
solicitouK for the plan of co-operative efTorts, on 
which som^ such society should be based. 

The one in question prothises to accomplish much 
by this, and 1 cannot doubt its meeting with much 
concurrence and ultimate success if it continue to 
embody in its operations the spirit of the ^otto, 
“ Failea bien, et laisses dire should this ibe de- 
parted from, I must feel it right again to intrude 
upnit your columns. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your very obedient 
servant, 

Hampstead, Sept. fi. Chables F. J. I<obd. 


TOOR-LAW MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

[To the Editor of the Medical Times.] 

Sib, — I n your |n umber for August 26 you say, 
in reference to poer-law medical appointments, “It is 
really humiliating to think that members of our 
profession are uuced below, comparatively, un- 
educated individuals in poor-law unions.” in the 
name of goodaew, what ore unfortunate guardians 
to 4o f They witit*a medietl man (Heaton bless 
tlM niBM)i they odtoftfso to Idiii Ihsgr Ml lOin 


what he is to be paid ; and, on a day named, they * 
are inundated with acoeplanccs. Now, wherein are 
giiardiaiiH to blame ? I really caimni nee. I think 
you fiilwly aceiJKo them; they^havc not “placed” 
the m cm hers of your profession as you state How 
are they to judge the valuei<)f meJicul labour but 
from mcdicaU thcmi^elvcH ? Why should lhey|[fTom 
public funds) offer £100 a ynar lo do work that the 
profession arc fij^htiug to hemllowrd to do for £20 ? 
You coiriffiain of their offering, but 1 complain 
of the profession accepting. The profession itself 
has dune and is doing it ; they have placed them- 
selves 111 the position they hold. 

The profession has the power within itself to help 
itself, but it wants unanimity to do so ; and, until 
that delicate exotic takes root, ]^ur [teaching is os 
idle words, vain. • • 

Wo hoar much of medical reform as a specific to 
raise the profession. No doubt, as the porter at 
the gate, k nniy be of use ; but unless wc reform 
ouraeirt’B, raise ourselves from the position we hate 
reduced ourselves to, shake off the j^armenl oi moral 
filth that surrounds us, no legislative reform can do 
it. AIuh ! what a hopeless case is ours ! All gloom. 

Yours, truly,* 

An Irish MJ). 


JAMES BIRD, ESQ., ON Mf>T)ICAL 
llEFOUM 

• (OmlimiiMl from p. 280.) 

What was the number ot those to w’hom the 
ciioular was sent ?— Between 4000 and 5000; 
the circular went round to every inomber of the 
association at the time being. 

And of those, from 2000 to 0000 returned 
answers } — Yes. 

Is there anything in that circular or schedule 
whicli denoted to the party to whom it was ad- 
dressed, that it had reference to the establish- 
ment of a college of general practitioners ? — 
There was, and on the 20 ih of March a paper of 
transactions, proposing a college of general 
practitioners, was circulated to every member of 
the association. 

That was one month previously to issuing the 
circular and schedule? — I believe it was one 
month previous, but it was a large number to 
get out; the meeting took place on the 14t4i ; 
the getting the transactions into print, and for* 
warding them to between 4000 and 6000 persona, 
took up a consideriible length of time. 

Did not you find subsequently, from explana- 
tions whicli were given by some of your corre- 
spondents, that they had returned answers, 
under the impression that it was with reference 
to the reconstitution or reconstituting the 
council of the exif^ing College of Surgeons, and 
not the cstabliahin" of a new council in the 
College of General Practitioners?— I’Kore were 
some, but very lew. The answer was ^Iven 
before, that several members of the National 
ARsociation were not members of the College of 
Surgeons ; and, as this was an association com- 
prising persons under various qualifications, its 
efforts could not be directed to the special object 
of opening the door of the College of Surgeons 
to all the members of the association. • 

Did the members of the College of Surgeons, 
in their communications with the secretaries of 
the National Association, express an opinion, 
and a strong opinion, that they had been injured 
by the provisdons of the new charter which had 
been granted to the College of Surgeons ?— They 
did in many instances. 

Did they express themselves strongly as ag* 
grieved persons? — Very much so, many of thom. « 

In what way do you consider #iat those gen- 
tlemen would be relieved from yie g^ovonoe 
which pressed upon ^em by the establishment 
of that charter, and by the institution of the 
College of General Practitioners, admitting them 
as members of tliaf college? — 1 do not, consider 
that the establishment of a new college in the 
slightest degree interferes with the position of 
the members of the College of Surgeons ee re* 
spccts the College of Surgeons. It leaTes the 
question of gri%va^, as respects the memben 
of the College of Surgeons, an of/sn question« to 
be ac^usted between themselves and the College 
ofSozaeons. It waa ooiuidOred theithoNetllinlol 
Aiioo&tloti, aa an <aeDoiaftio% eonitito aotoie 
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than remonatrate with the College of Surgeons, 
onHbehalfof those persons who were members of 
the College of Surgeons, and who were also 
members of the * association, but thA in its 
ooUeotiye capacity it had no right to make a 
demand upon tho Cdllege of Surgeons on behalf 
of the whole. 

Is it your desira #hat the committee should 
understand, that b^ the institution ot a College 
of General Praotitionors you lay the ground for 
embracing, in the first instance, all persons who 
are qualified to practise in any* department of 
medicine in this country Preoisely, from the 
commencement. ^ 

And that with a view to subsequent registra- 
tion And that with a* view to subsequent re- 
gistration. 

Supposing that an arrangement could be made 
with the College of Surgeons, would there be 
a^ difficulty in carrying tho same object into 
efi^t in that institution P — The council of the 
National Institute and the committee of the 
National Association have never had any other 
object in view than to promote a satisfactory 
settlement of this complicated question. i The 
petition a charter of incorporation for the 
general practitioners arises from a conviction that 
it is not practicable, in their opinion, te make 
the College of Surgeons the kind of institution 
that tho requirements of the general practi- 
tioners demand at tlie present time. 1 wish also 
to state that 1 have an analysis of the members 
of the National Institute. The total number of 
provincial members of the Institute ore 863 ; 
out of that number there arc 530 members of the 
Koyal College of Surgeons of England. The 
tot^ number of metropolitan members arc 485 ; 
of members of the College of Surgeons of 
England, 336 ; total metropolitan and provin- 
cial, 1350 ; total members of the College of Sur- 
geons, 866. 

Have those gentlemen all paid up their sub- 
scriptions ?— The greater part of them. 

Can you state how many ? — Between 800 and 
900. 

^re you aware whether, of tho provincial 
members, there are any of them belonging to 
the institutions of Scotland or Ireland ? — There 
ue a ^eat many from tho College of Surgeons 
in Edinburgh ; there are likewise a number of 
graduates of the University of Edinburgh. 

You have not the exact data ?— I have not ; I 
understood the point upon which 1 was to be 
examined was the number of tho members of the 
College of Surgeons particuldrly. 

That was in reference to a question asked by 
me, or by the honourable member lor the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, os to what Scotch or Irish 
medical gentlemen wore connected with the In- 
stitute, being unconnected with the English 
schools or universities ?— I could get even that ; 
I apprehend that there are very few of the 
Scotch and Irish graduates, or of the members 
of the Scotch College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, 
who have got also a diploma of the Koyal Col- 
lege of Surgeons of England, consequently 
taking 866 from 1350, would leave 484 ; that 484 
would form licentiates of the Society of Apo- 
thecaries and Scotch and Irish graduates ; there 
would be 484 to be divided amongst other 
parties. 

Have you any idea of the proportion in which 
t}iey are divided f-^No ; there are a great num- 
ber of Scotch and Irish practitioners, out of 
those 484, who are practising in England ; I 
cannot exactly say the number, but they are con- 
nected, of course, with t]|fe Institute. When I 
stated that not many Scotch or Irish graduates 
were connected with the* Institute, I meant of 
those who were practising *in Ireland or prac- 
tising^ in Scotland ; we have not many who arc 
practising in that part of the country, but of 
those practising in England and Wales there is a 
very lair proportion. 

That is to say, that the ^'nunyber of Scotch or 
Irish gentlemfn connected* with the Institute 
would hardly he considered, as representing any 
opinion or feeling in either Scotland or Ir^andt 
with regard to matters connected with the Ne« 
tional Institute Certainly not. 


There are now between 000 and 1000 who pay 
their annual contributions to the Institute? — 
Certainly. 

You say there aro 485 who arc not members 
of the College of Surgeons ?— Yes, there arc ; I 
do not mean out of the 1000, but out of tho 1350. 

You assume that of the total number you have 
mentioned of 1350, about one-third would be 
gentlemen holding the lioei^ce of the Ai^othe- 
carics’ Society ondf Scotch and Irish qualifica- 
tions, they not being members of tho College df 
Surgeons of England ? — Exactly. 

Do you know the total number of members of 
the College of Surgeons of England ? — 1 really 
do not know, but there are a great many. 

12,000 or 13,000? — ^There are a number ot 
opinions upon the subject; they differ some 
thousands in tho calculation by 6ome|ierson8.* 

Have you seen a number registered to the 
amount of 12,000 or 13,000?— Yes. 

It is supposed tliat some of them are dead, is 
not ?— It is. 

I think you said that there were somo com- 
plaints made in answer to communications made 
by ywu respecting tho College of Surgeons ? — 
"Ves. 

Whnt was the nature of tliosc complaints^? — 
Thry felt thrmselves aggrieved by the institu- 
tion of the fellowship ; they stated their griev- 
ances in a number of communications to the pub- 
lic journals, but to ourselves they stated that 
they felt thcm^lvcs degraded by the institution 
of the fellowship. 

Those were members of the College of Sur- 
geons? — Yes, not fellows. 

On that account did they decline to co-operate 
with you in your object ? — A largo number o'f 
the members of the (College of Surgeons declined 
to co-operate with us in the application for anew 
charter of incorporation of general ^iractitioucrs. 

Their object being to be admitted as fellows of 
the College of Surgeons ?— Their object being to 
be admitted fellows, ,I apprehend, or ut least to 
get the council of the College of Surgeons far- 
mer liberalized. 

Did they consider that to be an object that 
ought to be promoted by your body ?— They did ; 
they considered that that was an object that 
ought to have been pursued by tho National As- 
sociation; it was explained that the general 
practitioners of this country were not all mem- 
bers of the College of Surgeons, and that our ob- 
ject was to provide a remedy for illegal practice 
by qualified men ; that is a detinition of the po- 
sition of many practitionci^s in this country at 
the present moment; they are practising con- 
trary to the act of Parliament, though they aro 
not practising without a professional qualifica- 
tion, and the National Association felt tho •dif- 
ficulty that there was no possibility of dealing 
with that large body of persons practising on 
professional qualificutions, but still practising 
contrary to the act of 1815. 

As not being sanctioned by the Society of 
Apothecaries?— Precisely. 

Practising really as apothecaries, being mem- 
bers of the College of Surgeons, but- having no 
sanction from the So^;iety of Apotheennea? — 
Precisely. 

What was the reason why you declined to 
puTRXc that object as desired by 1110*40 parties, 
withfelpect to the College of Surgeons? — Be- 
cause we were a mixed body, and wc felt that it 
would jBtill leave a large body of tho practitibners 
in an anomalous position ; that, in point of fact, 
whether tho differences were settled between tho 
council of the College of Surgeons and its mem- 
bers, or not, the position of those practitioners 
who were not members of the College of 8p- 
geons would be precisely the same. 

You do not consider that the diploma of the 
College of Surgeons in ^itself comprehended a 
sufficient qualification foi^’a general practitioner ? 
— We do not, neither in law nor in fact. 

So that you consider it to be necessary that 
there should bo a sepwate institution of general 
practitioners ? — I think so ; tho general prac- 
titioners of this country beUevo that th^ high 
amount of profMsional qualification uduch they 


have attained up to tho present time has arisen 
from the fact that they have had an uncontrolled 
power over their own curriculum of study, and 
that it has not been,, interfered with by the Col- 
lege Physicians or the College of Surgeons ; 
that it h|^( been quite in their own power to raise 
the standard of qualification as high as tho pro- 
gress of science permitted ; under the Apothe- 
caries’ Act this has been done, and it haq^con- 
sequontly raised the position of the general 
practitioner up to its present standard. The ori- 
ginal bill of Sir Jamas Graham contemplated the 
abrogation of those functions, and placed the 
Pbwer of licensing and of framing the curriculum 
of study, and of testing, by examination, all 
future persons engaged in gencra^ractice, under 
the control of the College of Ph^^sic^s and 
Surgeons; they felt that the position of the 
general practitioners would be a very dependent 
one, if it was left to the College of Physicians 
and the College of Surgeons to frame a curri- 
culum for them, and to. give them no more qua- 
lification than they thouglit proper. 

They ftdt tluit the danger would be that there 
would bo a disposition to keep them in an infe- 
rior position ?— rrcciticly. 

* Did your plan I'niitcinplatc n council similar to 
that which the Principles laid down ? — Sir James 
Graham’s plan compiehciided a council ; but at 
the ori^nal foimation of it tho council was not 
to contain any representatives of the general 
practitioners. 

'Then tho examinations were to be under the 
control and regulation of the other colleges ? — 
The other colleges and the universities. Another 
reason actuated the National Institute in advo- 
cating the ncctwsity of n'ntw incorporation for 
the general practitioners, which is this, that 
every attempt nt medical legislation, no matter 
by whom attempted, either by individual mem- 
bers or by the Government, has hitherto failed, 
as we believe most conscientiously, from the fact 
that th5re is no ostensible body to represent the 
interests of the mass of tho profession. They 
derive their qualifications from two sources : 
they derive their legal title to practise from tho 
Society of Apothecaries, and they derive tho 
title by which they hold surgical appointments 
in difiertfat parts of the country from the College 
of Surgeons. It is necessary that they should 
hs^ve obtained the diploma of the College of 
Surgeons to enable them to hold certain public 
offices, which it is essential for medical men to 
hold. Now, ntfitln-r the College of Surgeons 
nor the Cbllegefjf Physicians has any sympathy 
with the gjlneral practitioners ; the interests of 
that body have at all times been placed in abey- 
ance, and for want of a rrcogniseu position they 
have hithertp been disregarded in all communi- 
cations with tlio Government ; the council of the 
College of Surgeons were a parfectly irrespon- 
sible council, and the members of the proibsslon 
felt that they did not participate to Ine extent 
that w'As cither desirable on public grounds, or 
on private grounds, in the affairs of the college. 
Discontent arrived at its climax when the fellow- 
ship was granted, and it then bccaifie very great 
indeed. The Society of Apotheoaxies hM no 
other connection with tho general practitionem 
than that it grants them licence to practise ; 
they are not thereby made members of the So- 
ciety of Apothecaries, as' a corporation, and they 
are not eligible for any official aituations or ap- 
pointments under the Society of Apothecaries ; 
whan once they have received their licence, the 
society has ^doue with them. Now, whonevsr 
any medical question, or any question affecting 
the public health, is brought before the Legis- 
ihture, there is no body, no head, to represent 
tho interests of nine-tenths of the profession, 
and the consequence is, that individual opinions 
are constantly sent in. They are obliged to de- 
pend upon ludividuak opinions, or to get tip as- 
sociations siqiilar to the National Ai^^iation, 
for the purpose of making themselvA heard; 
upon these grounds the coundll have all atiaig 
imagined that there would be great advanta^in 
Ihe eatabliahment of a new initltu4on« ^at 
shall oompriee within its own fold*! as it aU 
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those gentlemen who are engoged in general 
practice throughout the country, offering those 
who are possessed of any qualitieution, whether 
a Scotch qualification, or au»Irish qualification, 
or an English qualification, an indemnity ^or the 
past, on the condition that the college rfkull have 
the unfettered right and privilege of framing its 
own curriculum, and testing, by examination, 
all ivfture candidates for general practice, not in 
medicine alone, not in surgery alone, not in mid- 
wifery alone, or pharmacy alone, but in all those 
branches that are essentiabto constitute antjtfi- 
cient general practitioner, ns an equivalent; for 
the indemnity that is offered to thase who afe 
now practising without poBsessing the full legal 


qualm^tion. • • 

You^iink it is desirable that they should be 
at liberty to raise the credit and character of the 
branthof the profession to which they belong as 
high as it is capable of being raised?— Precisely. 
Then the necessity for going to the College of 
Surgeons for a surgical diploma is this, that the 
title of surgeon is essential as a special title for 
aU general practitioners, and, ns no government 
will consent to the formation of a second college 
of surgeons that shoujd grant a special title iq 
surgery, it is essentially necessary that the mem- 
bership of the College of Burgeons should bo ob- 
tained, as well as the membership of the College 
of General Practitioners. There are o’ther ad- 
vantages in the double qualification, which arc 
these, that by being a member of the College of 
Surgeons that splendid museum and most vjilu- 
able library would be still open to all the mem- 
bers engaged in general practice. 

Do you see no diflicplty in the double qualifi- 
cation as a surgeon ftnd as a general practitioner ? 
— Not in the least. 

, Keforring to clause 4 of those Principles, by 
which it is made reciuisite for every person who 
obtains a diploma as a surgeon also to become a 
member of the College of General Pra^itioners, 
aud that Ivery qualified member of the College 
of General Practitioners must also be a qualified 
member of the College of Surgeons, do you see 
any necessity, under those circumstances, for 
maintaining two scpanite institutions, tlie mem- 
bert of both institutions being requir* d to be 
qualified in the* same manner ?— They covhi not 
be all qualified in the same manner* except by a 
complete and thorough alteration in the ehrtrter 
of the CpUcge of Surgeons. The College of 
Surgeons, ' under its present^ charter, has no 
power to examine in medicine, which constitutes 
a very largo portion of the pfactice^of the sur- 
geons in this country. * 

I am speaking as to the proposed reform of the 
general system, which, 1 understand, is contem- 
plated by the Principles. Why would it be ne- 
cessary, in making any such improvement of the 
general system *to keep up two institutions, the 
members of those two institutions being required 
by clause 4 to be qualified in a perfectly similar 
manner? — Without the double institutions, I 
cannot conceive how the arrangement could be 
carried out, Unless it was rendered unnecessary 
that the general practitioner should go to the 
College of Surgeon^. I do not •lyiow whether I 
understand the question perfectly. • 

If the members fsr each insjitution be required 
to be qu^ified precisely in tho same manner, 
they must go through the same course of edu- 
cation ; and, thcreford, that course of education 
might be provided by one institution, embodying 
^ the two elements of education as cffectui^y; or 
more effectually, than maintaining ail the 
ptivlleges and all the various formalities of two 
wtitutions, the object of each being ultimate];; 
to effect the very same thing ?— I have no hesi- 
tation whatever in saying that, if the College of 
Surgeons could be made a College of General 
Practitioners, tlmn it -^Id be perfectly satis- 
factory to the body thatl have been acting with. 
We b#re never contemplated tbs formation of a 
jnew instltutiqn except under the impression that 
’ it waa ^ipossible to make the College of Surgeons 
of institution that the general p^- 
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shown any decided repugnance to come to any 
arrangement of that kind ?— Every act of the 
rouncil of the College of Burgeons has tended 
to make it a college of a special character. 

Do not you think it desirable, upon general 
grounds, to maintain a distinction between the 
two branches of practice, surgery and medicine r 
— I do. 

For tho interests of science^? — For the interests 
qf science. 

(To be conliiiued.) 


THE CHOLERA. 

An alleged remedy against tho cholera lias been 
commun^ted to the Bo.ard of Health by anj| 
omecr ofwnk long resident in India: — 

Ingredients. — Asi/afa'acla, opium, black pepper 
uulvcrized. These ingredients, more or less pure, 
Iwill bo found in every town and village. 

The dose for an adult is from a giaiii and a half 
to two grains of each, made into a pill. (a) 

The medicine ahould be made up into pills of 
one dose each, and kept for use in a phiM w^ell 
closed, as it is of grout importance to check tho 
di«;nse the instant of its attack. 

The best mode of administering the pill is not 
by swallowing it whole, lest it be rejected in that 
state, but by chewing it and swallowing it with 
the moisture of the mouth, and a very little 
brandy-and-water to wash it down. The next 
best way of administering the medicine is by 
bruising tho pill in a spoonful of brandy-and- 
water, and then swallowing it. 

, Much liquid must not he given ; but to relieve 
the thirst, which is great, biandy- and- water by 
spoonfuls occasionally, is the best mode. 

The dose should bo repeated every half or 
three- (juarters of an hour, according to the ur- 
gency of tho syrnpioms, until they have been sub- 
dued. From three to five doses have generally 
been sufficient for this, altiioughns many as eight 
li^ve ticen given, before health has been leatorcd 
ill bad cases. 

Should great prostration of strength prevail, 
with spasm or without spasm, after the other 
symptoms (vomiting, purging, &c.) have been 
subdued, tho medicine must not bo wholly left 
off, but given in half or quarter doses so as to 
keep up tho strength and restore the pulse. 

Friction, with stimulating liniment of some 
kind, ought to be applied carefully to the stomach, 
abdomen, and legs and arms ; and when pain in 
the stomach has teen severs, and there was 
reason to fear congestion of the liver, eight or ten 
grains of calomel have been, given with good 
effect. 

Tn eases of collapse and great prostration of 
strength the application of the tourniquet to the 
arms and legs has been recommended, in order, 
as it were, to husband the vital power by limiting 
the extent of the circulation. This may be tried, 
using a ligature of tape or other substanoe, if 
the tourniquet be not available. 

The favourable symptoms of recovery are re- 
storation «f the pulse, returning warmth of the 
body, and sleep ; and after being refreshed by 
sleep, the recovery being complete, a dose of 
castor oil may be given. 


• GOSSIP OF THE ^^EK. 

Kino's Colleoe New Hospital.— The com- 
mittee of King's College have purchased a piece 
of ground in Carey-stroot, and intend erecting a 
new hospital on it. 

• Appointment. — Dr. Alexander M^Kechnic, 
surgeon and medical storekeeper of tho Royal 
Hospital atHaslar,it is expected will bo appointed 
Deputy Medical laspector of the Naval Hospital 
at Malta, vice MIVtt, deceased. 

RBSTONATioN.-*«Dr. 8andiford«of PassagcWest, 
county of Cork, has resigned the medmal ap- 

(a) Thie, aecoiding as the iagrediente ere pure 
or otherwise. If pitte, Iffiehi wlU luffioap 


pointment which he hold in connection with the 
Biillyvourncy Dispensary, 

DoMESTfc DKuaoiNO.-— The mother of Dorothy 
Hume, fti infant, intending to» drug it the other 
day, with " Godfrey’s cordial," got hold of her 
laudanum bottle by mistakd, and admini8tcj|ed a 
dose which did its work more quickly than the 
** cordiHl." The child died)nn the following day. 
An inquest boifig held by T. C. Maynard, Esq., 
a verdict Avas returned of ** Poisoned by acci- 
dent." 

'J’liE Veoetauian Society. — There is a society 
in existence under this title, the members of 
W'hich abstain from eating meat and drinking 
intoxicaiing bevcragcH. The* anntisl meeting 
was celebrated a short* time since by a public 
dinner at Manchester, and 232 persons (many of 
whom had.bcen abstainers from animal food for 
periods varying irom twenty to forty years) sat 
down ; Mr. Joseph Rrolherton, M.P., was^n the 
chair. Tho following is an account of the courses 
served up : —First course — Largo savoury ome- 
let, vegetables, rice fritters, vegetables, beetroot ; 
onion and sage flitters, vegetables, savoury pic ; 
mushroom pic, vegetables, bread and parsley 
fritters, beetroot, vegetables, forco-rs^at fritters, 
vegetables, large macaroni omelet: water tho 
only hevorage. Second coutse — Plum xnidding, 
moulded rice, almonds and raisins, cheesecakes, 
figs ; custards, grapes, fiummery ; sponge cakes, 
flummery, gooseberries, creams, nuts, cheese- 
cakes, red and white currants, moulded sago, 
fruit tarts ; water the only beverage. 

Collecting the Seweu Watbii.— On Satur- 
day a barge of peculiar construction, fitted with 
enormous tanks and a powerful steam-engine 
pumping apparatus, was moored by the London 
Sewerage Manure Company on the north bank 
of the Thames, near the loot of Hungerford-bridge, 
and immediately contiguous to the great sewer 
that here discharges itself into the river. At 
low water the people on board commenced 
pumping the sewer water into the tanks, capable 
of holding about fifty tons, which was filled with, 
this hitherto considered refuse before the tide 
flowed. This water possesses greater irrigating 
power than more solid manure, and is said to be 
worth to the agriculturists from £8 to £12 the 
ton. 

Guano as a Medicinal Agent. — Dr. Vincenzo 
Gonzales states that guano, either in the form of 
baths, irictions, or decoction, is in New Grenada 
successiully used against lepra. Tho patient is 
first given an ounce of guano in a quart of barley- 
water, taking carp to mix well. The next day 
be has a bath at the ordinary temperature, to 
which arc added ten ounces of guano in fine 
powder. The patient then is put in a warm bed, 
and an hour afterwards frictions with guano 
ointment are made. On the day when the bath 
and the frictions are used, no guano is taken in- 
ternally, and vun versd. The patients sleep on 
mattresses stuffed with guano. 

PttOTBCTION FROM fiuRNS «Y FlRE. — Mr. 
Crompton, of Manchester, brought before •tlio 
last me 3 ting of the Provincial Medical Associa- 
tion a discovery of Dr. Smith for rendering 
articles of clothing, &c., insusceptible of taking 
fire. He stated that all that was necessary was 
to immerse tho article to bo protected into a 
solution, tho nature of which had not yet been 
made known to him. Sneoimens of lace, printed 
muslin, paper, hay, wood, and other combustible 
materials so prepared, were exposed to tho action^ 
of flame. They wore sevoridiy charred, but 
neither took fire, nor was their texture destroyed* 
Specimens of the jame articles Vhich* had not 
been immersed in tne solution were at the aam& 
time submitted to comparative trial, taking fire 
readily. The aA>earance of the several artiolea 
was in nowise altered by tho action 6f the solu* 
tion. 

State of Wuitecrafel.-— On Thursday an 
inquest was held before Mr. Baker, at the XiOndon 
Hospital, on^J. Bkrber, aged thirteen, who re- 
sided with his pafents at 17, P^r-street, Whlte- 
ohapel. On the, 24th of July, Mr.Biowni in- 
epe^r of xndeanoee, received a dommunUwtioxi 
from the nothesef the deeeaeed tfeel the back 
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, kitehon was ^lU ot foul water. He informed the 
ohurchwardena, who directed Mr. Liddle, me- 
dical officer, to examine the place. He certified 
to the house being, unfit for habitation conao- 

quenoo of the drain from the adjoining house 
paaai^ its contents into the kitchen. He (Brown) 
took out summonses against the proprietor. On 
Tuesday week, Mr. surgeon, was called to 
attend the deceased, whom he fotind U. a state of 
feTer, which, in his opinion, arose from the im- 
pure state of the atmosphere. — Verdict : “ That 
the deceased died firom fever, caused by a nau- 
seous effluvium from a privy draining into the 
back part of a house in which ho resided ; and 
the jury strefiuou^iy recommend that prompt and 
speedy measures bo adopted bv the parochial 
authorities of Whitechapel for the abatement of 
the nuisance, to prevent further mischief.’* 

The Choleua.— Letters from the frontiers of 
Galicia state that the cholera has appeared with 
such violence in the Government of Lublin, in 
Polimd, that in the small town of Krasnystaw 
alone more than 400^ persons died. The malady 
declared itself after the arrival of some regiments 
of Cossacks, of whom a considerable number Were 
the first vioShns. It appears from letters received 
from St. Petersburg to the 31st ult. that the 
ravages of the cholera are drawing to a eldsc in 
that city. On the 27 th of August there were but 
36 new oases and 18 deaths, and on the 28th 
only 22 new cases and 6 deaths. There remained 
but 370 patients suffering under that dreadful 
malady. At Moscow, likewise, the cholera ap- 
pears to be about to expire. On the 17th and 
18th ult. 68 new cases had appeared, and 24 
deaths. There remained 370 under cure. At 
Riga 220 new cases were declared between the 
19Ui and 22nd ult., and GS deaths. At Helsing- 
fors, the capital of the grand duchy of Finland, 
the cholera nad attacked 48 persons, of whom 27 
had died. I'he latest accounts of the cholera at 
Constantinople show that it was sensibly de- 
clining. At Trebizond the disease had also 
greatly declined. At Smyrna it was raging with 
violence, and for some time had carried off 60 or 
60 victims a day. More than 30,000 persuus had 
quitted the city, which presented a most desolate 
appearance. At Salonica and Aleppo the disease 
was raging with violence. In Greece, in conse- 
quence of its approach, the lazaret of Skiathos 
had been closed till new orders, and that of 
Spezria closed against all arrival from infected 
pmees. The disease, however, had broken out 
at Skiathos, and carried off 21 persons. The 
Government and sanitary committee of Athens 
bad ordered measures to be taken to prevent the 
spread of the frightful malady. 

OxTT OP London Sbwebs Acr.—Thc passing 
of this act will call for the appointment of a 
medical officer of health ; and we learn that Dr. 
Lethebv, the learned lecturer on chemistry &c., 
at the tendon Hospital, is a candidate for the 
offlee. The well-known talents of Dr. Letheby 
render him peculiarly fitted for it. 

Quacks in L<jni>on. — There are five of this 
fraternity in the metropolis, preying by whole- 
sale on the public purse, whose joint estates 
cannot be less than a million sterling. 

London HobfitaIi.-— At the Quarterly general 
court of tha govamors, held on Wednesday after- 
noon, at thehospitalf ^^hitechapel-road, the fol- 
^owmg statement was submitted In-patients 
discharged during the quarter, 1060~of whom 
660 have been cured, 441 relieved, and 69 died. 
There are* 336 ifi-pationts nowrin the house, and 
* the number of out-patients entered on the books 
is 2362. The receipts of tliinottensive charity, 
which is supported by voluntsity contributions, 
have not, ae( in other institutions of a like nature, 
been dimiriished by the pressure of the times. 

Clobino Suhoeons’ Shops on Sundays.— On 
Sunday 160 surgeons and chests residing in 
that district of the metropolis V^^en Bishops- 
gate-stre«it gnd Hifrkney closed their shoj's from 
eleven m the moritiu tljOl six inutile cvexung, and 
no easel except pi uimt AUaiided 

to dixadxig the intervu.^ ' . 


MORTALITY TABLB. 

For the Week ending Saturday, Sept 9,1848. 


Causes of Death. 

. i 

Total. 

Average of 

6 

Summers. 

All Causes.. / 1 

1020 

972 

Sfbcifikd Caitsbs... 

1018 

9G8 

Zymotic (or Epidemic, Eo- 
demic, and Contagious) 
Diseases 

418 

257 

Bporadic Diseases. 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other 
Diseases of uncertain or 
* variable Scat 

31 

mi 5 * 

Diseases of the Brain, Spinal 
Marrow, Nerves, and 
Senses ^ 

• 

102 

w 

120 

Discuses of the Lungs, and 
of the other Organs oi 
Respiration 

86 

80 

Diseas|;8 of the Heart and 
Blood-vessels 

32 

28 

Diseases of thp Stomach, 
Liver, and other organs 
of Digestion 

1 

66 

• 

79 

Discuses of the Kidneys, &c. 

12 

8 

Childbirth, Diseases of the 
Uterus, &c, t 

11 

10 

Rheumatism, Diseases of 
the Bones, Joints, &c. ... 

9 

7 

Diseases of the Skin, Cellu- 
lar Tissue, dde 

7 

1 

Old Age 

34 

60 

Violence. Privation, Cold,i 
and Intemperance 

22 

31 


NOTICE. 

r 

Tlie Bubscripfion for the stamped edition 
of the Medical Times is 16 h. for the half-year, 
and £1. 68. for the year, paid in advance. Post- 
office orders, or orders on parties in town, should 
be made out in the name of Kodeut Palmeu. 

SuEscHiBERS IN AuaBAU aro respectfully re- 
quested, in conformity with the terms of tlieir 
subscriptions, at once to forward their remit- 
tances to the OFFICE. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

■ * 

Ebkata.— I n Dr. Wailer’a paper *' On Placenta Pr«via,” 
page 30'), ruliinin 2, ninth line from the hottuiv, for and” 
r«aila«; Hfth line fiom the bottom, insert the word •< 
after *• record.” 

” D. K. r.” — Tho aubject of emigration ia one which rc- 
quire? much coinuderation. In .-ouih Aiutralia it ii said 
that the pco))l> require more cuoka than doctors. 

"Dr. J. SV. Tripe, Commercial-road.” — The paper ou 
Scarlatina will appear next week. 

” Mr, A. Maikwick, Laiviham-place.”— Communication re- 
ceived, which Hliall be eaih inserted. * 

*' Mr. Gilbert Duneaiison, Gluigriw.” — A, private oonimu- 
nication shull be forwarded during the week. 

” Mr. Herapiith's’* eommuuication shall appear next week. 

'* Mr. Saw. Breadoii.” — “Case of t^'raoture of Base of the 
6kuU” ficceived. 

**M. D., Chelteiiham.”— An answer was sent by post last 
week. 

” Bela.’ —The subject will again be discussed at aii eagly 
opportunity. 

University College Student” “On the best Method of 
Featheriiig a Nest” received. 

“ Custos.”— The Provincial Association alone haSfundsfor 
such an iustltnlion. 

” ratriut” must write legibly before wc can promise to in- 
sert his communication. 

“Studens.” — Tho sehool is respectable. It is not exactly 
the place, hut the student— not the price, but the 
studies. ^ 

“ A Hehdomodal Header/'-^The qualification being one 
sanctioned by the LeoislatuKe, aljfniMpution would not be 
ndii>*able. V 

"A Young Surgeon.”— The apparatus is defeotbo. Any 
London philosophical inatrument-mukor will furnish a 
suitable apparatus ai s moderate price. 

” Qalmi.”— The diploma of the Faculty of Physicians and 
Burgeons of Ol^gow is received by ihe Board vf Diceotojrs 
ol the Esst India Company. * 


” A Licentiate.*’— We eannot state ezaetly the amount of 
the Society's income, or the number of prosecutions Instl. 
tuted against qu.<icks. Our correspondent should bpdIv 
to Mr. Blatoh. ^ 

“Juba.” — We cannot publi>h the “striotures “without 
our correspondent foi warding to us his name and 
address, 

” F. K. 8.”— A more satisfactery letter Is necessary to re- 
move our doubts. 

"A General Practitioner.”— Yes ; matieo and senna, in 
the ptop^irtion of two drachms each, infused in a*’pint 
of boiling water; a wliieglassful to be administered fre- 
quently. 

"Toxicologist.” — The insoluble salts of arsenic, after rs- 
maifling a certain time in the stomach, are absorbed. As 
thciiydrate of sesquioxide of iron resists for the longest 
•ki/jiS the dissolving action of the gastric fluids, It is oon- 
sidered tho best antidote. *' 

*' A Druggist.”— A iwrsnn not duly qualified, who vliiti 
and proscribes for patieuts. is liable to a proseeutlon, 

” An Old lleformer.”— It Is not yet certain. ^ 

" Dr. Gill.” — Probably in a month. * 

*• Electron.”— '1' he Puiyiechnio Institution. 

” A Bailor.”— Consult a qualified medical practitioner.*' 

” Guild idatus*** --The board sliQuld be memorialised, as 
there is probably an oversight. 

*• B.”— Ung. hyd. fort, will destroy the pedlcull. 

" A Navy Surgeon, PortHmuuth,” is thanked for his eom- 
municalion. 

*‘Truili-fieoker.’'— In chronic albuminuria it varies in dif- 
ferent cases, and in the same individuals at different 
perioflb ol tlw' disease 

*' Aniflican."— Foreign medical mou can still praclise in 
France under certain regulations. 

“ AinicuH Coitus.”— Goinuiunicaiiun received, and the sug- 
gention will be attended to. 

” L. L. 1)., London.”— Our correspondent has proposed a 
question which we cannot answer. 

“A Five y curs’ Siihscnber.” — We cannot recommend any 
particnhir manual on the suMect referred to. 

"A SnbBcribur and Fiiend.”— We know of no situation In 
or near lint metropolis where a young medical man of por- 
sewring habits is^likel) to ohlaiii^atpiHctice. 

'* Ml. U. ll. r.\ko, Venilain-ohambers, Lincoln's- inn,” re- 
maiks, in yilcrcnce to quacks, that "the ignorant quack 
is the HOc-i.ti hor«Hleech, feediqg on professionsC repute 
.iiid I'lililic eredulit) — ever suckiiifi, never saiisfied.” 

"Mr. H IlHSilng**, ^tokenchurcli Oxon.”— Paper " On a 
Singular tJ»i«e of Hynteiia uiirl Calahpuy” received. 

"Mr. Glinrlca Hockfn, l)uke>i»tieet, .Manchcslut-square,'* « 
" On a TcbI for God-liver Oil,” recoiiferl. 

"Mr. J. Liiwell, KingliUhridge.” — Gomrounlcation re- 
ceived. 

"Alpha,”— J. No. 2. Wc will see. 

” HioponiHtes.” — Dr Miison Good's work is Certainly a 
valuable one. 

"B.B B.”— ('unia is both fluid nml voistilo. It is lighter 
than water, with a t.nicll rescinbliug hemlock'. Few 
poiHons me more energetic. 

" N. L., B buhsenber."— We do not understand what par- 
tii'iilur exuininaiioii is referred to. c 

" F.nn.” — A ^nautitioner possessing a single diploma is 
entitteC to gi^u evidence in a uouit of Justice. 

" Mr. Hucey.**— There is no oeriiflcatCfreqiiired to engage 
in the business ot'a chemist and druggist. 

" Oscar.”- We cauuot in&eit the questions ; they are left at 
the ofDoc. A 

•' Medicus." — Yes. „ 

" A Lioeniiate of the liondon College of PbyslelaAf.”— The 
subject is nn4suited*io our coluiutis. 

" Veritas.” — Wo have repeatedly given our opinion respect- 
ing dlfdomas obtained by purchase. The trade is now 
annihilated. 

“ Ghirurgufl. Edin."— Not ae an apothecary, but for work 
and labour done. 

" Givis.**— The new sanitary law hes made some provision 
in reference to the graveyard nuisaime. It does not, 
however, entirely meet tho evil. ^ 

" Mr. F. WilUaiusoti,” — We must have tho whole papeif 
before we c»n forru a correct judgment. ' 

" D. M.” — There Is no professor of military tuvgerj ill 
ony of the I.,ondon schools. ' 

" Juvf nis ’’—The insurance>offlce may be trnelsd. 

" Magivter.” — The indentures arc not bindinf after file 
pupil’s mnjority. 

*v*.”--The debt can he recovered in the ooanty court. 

” T. F., Islington. Declined, with thanks. 

" Beth.” -•The liceiitUtes of the Af>otheeariei* fioteiet^ MrS 


legally qfialified medical practitioners, < 
‘ A Pupil.”— The college i 


‘ A Tupil'.”— The college examiners are incikpibli of test- 
ing the knowledge of candldatesou the stthjCot of medioil 
Juriipnidence. 

" StephAnes.**- The foe cannot ki reoorcMd ; fiio nsffls* 
trates having no power in the taktterv» 

*’ O. D."— Communieation received. 

Lettsre and eommunieatloue have lilco bssa received tramf 
D. Dr, W. THpe, Oomtnereial-road ; Mr. A. 

Markwidk, Langbam -plane t Mr. Gilbert Duncaaiw. 
Glasgow; Mr, llcrapiith: Mr. fisni, fireadon; M. p., 
Gh^ltenham ; Bela; A Unlverrity College Student: OtO* 
tos; Patriot ;6tnd«ne; A Hebdomodal Reader; AYoilCff 
Burgeou ; Galen; Presbyter: A Licentiate; Jubai F.&I.I 
A General PractiUoner; Toxicologist; A Druggistl Att 
Old Reformer ; Dr. GUI; Electron . A Sailor; CandMaim ; 
B.; A Navy Burgeon, Pontvmoutli ; 'rruth-seehet; Anflp- ' 
iiosn ; Amicus Certus; L. fi. D.. Loofion ; A Subtcrlhir ' 
aod Friend ; Mr. St. U* Pyke, Terolanii.rChsmbef|. Ua** ; 
o(dn*» lnn; Mr. rifHastinge, Btokehehui^h, Cmdlri |lr« 
Charles Hockin, Muke-etrect. MimObestpW-fqualNijf 
J. LllweUi KnlfhUthrldge ; Alpha ; ftippoerMics ; B. i 

N . L.. a Bubsorlber j Erin ; Mr. 'Cejr; <^r ; M 
A WoeUtlais irfUtc London f^ne^ofFhysfcUtns] 1 
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THE RACES OF MEN. 

By ROBERT KNOX, M.D., E.ll.S.E., 

Lecturer on Anatomy, and (7orrr>t<poMding Member of the 
French Academy of Medicine. 

(Continued Ironi p 31 G.) ^ 

Tin: CLITIC iiA(’P. or men. 

The alar^ iiianili sted so strongly by tin* yarioiis 
Oovernmentw of EurojK.';'uu(l ninro rspnpmlly of 
England, on the liisl notice af the close of the 
OrlcftiiH dynasty Mas not iiltogL'ihrr mused by 
thtf announcement of “another 1 evolution in 
Frame;’' another war of barricades; anotlicr 
struggle for power by a faction hostile to the 
cxisiiug one,^ This Mas not the .sole cause*of the 
alarm, let me rather say imnic, which seized the 
grand claaa of propriviuirt s in England ; tlie 
court, the gentry, the man of trade and commcrc'e. 
It was the appearance of a licw jirinciple, a new 
I'lcmctjt, at work in Europe ; a principle subver- 
sive of the whole ('xisling artificial o^uev of 
things. Thia element was the, principle of rfice, 
the antagonistic element in some y mse of 
tionality ; intensely stronger, and ujisetting the 
artiftciiu, or dragging it along with it, circum- 
Rtenoes maybe; uncontiolhddo^t limes; over 
acting ; ncvl^r extinct, though dofmanf Jor ages. 
** Let Germany be free by all means,” say the 
English statesman and journalist, the intriguing* 
Muscovite, tlio fickle, wavering, uncertain Celt. 
“ Let Germany be free by all means,” say the 
statesmen of these three races and p*ower8, “ hut 
not aa a race/^ r«ciRcly so. You dread them, 
then, as a race ! As a native of Hanover, or a 
serf of Van Gotha, Cobourg, or Baden Baden, 
a slavish Viennese, or paltry Holsttinor, he is 
nobody. ITiis you know well. Even as a loyal 
PrusB, living as a Prussian gentleman, once told 
me, under the tnihl Government of a liheral 
d^apottafm (!)i s^rf of the iion despot of Potsdam, 
of the d^asty who first enslaved 't2i.e body and 
next invented a fiendii^h system of cducatmn to 
destroy future generations,— even he, the Pfuss, 
though courteously calldd by the weak English 
journalist one of the/v^rcat powers,— oven he, 
on trial, was found wantifig. Jena and Auster- 
litz, and a hundred other encounters with j;h^ 
witflike Celt, proved the absolute wynlilessness 
of nations ma& up of difierent races of meat. 

V^aifthen, 16 the history of that race who 
were so neifl-ly in my own time masters of th^ 
world ? pisin whom the empire of the globe was 
snatched by a mere accident ? What is their 
and moral character, their strengths 
&cir geographical eposition,^ their civilizatimi, 
that iCt BterAture, science, and art? what 
part havo wy p&yed In human history ? These 

1 [ Itavf^ to others 
Teu^omo 


I leave to others the task of tracing the Celt to the 
Indo- Germanic stock, or to any other stock they 
1 moy think fit; he is said to ho of oriental origin^bo 
it so ; liistory, authentic history, notwithstiuiding, | 
introduces him to our notice precisely where we 1 
find iRm nojar : in France, in Northern Spain, in 
"Wales, in Western Ireland ; in Caledonia, asdis- 
i tinct from Scotland ; Gaul, modem Fiance, 'was 
I his hcad-qnailers, the country of his birth ; there 
he has resided for countless ngefi^» and still re- 
sides. Ills lii^lory is the most ('ventful of all 
human histones, hurpassing ’ all in the grandeur 


obvious distinctive characters between the two 
races, mental and corporeal ; ^theories were got 
up to explain them. Wc haM- 8^*11 in a pro- 
eediiig fecture that a highly educated clergjTuan 
of the Uhureh of England, an Oxonian ond a 
scholar, was not in tlie h'ast avvarc that two 
distinct • races of men existed in Scotland 
and ill Ireland ; and h(‘ might have added 
in England too; Rn, had he visited Wales, 
the fact 'would not possibly have escaped 
him ; and, with a solemn pi'dantrv nii- 
eciualled in ancient nr modern a leading 


ofliis exploits. I tt us attend, then, liist to it. jiuirnnl of the day, so late as 184(5, dos])!it(.hed a 


The past and futuio condilion of the uthtr 
fhfhiinaiit races, nuiucly, the Sa.\on, Sainialian, 
Sclavonian, admit of dt'lay; with the (V-lt it is 
uo ra\ (runjonro, Faris — that wotd atuliidi th(‘ 
despots of the earth tremble — Fans is now a 
loititied eump, ii 11 eJ not merely with welbainied 
soldiers, but with'a populatioil which require no 
training to become soldiers. W^at does tlie 
C’clt aim at^ \NTiat niition'T and what descrip- 
tion bf men compose the (Jcltic race ? Geographi- 
cal position, political indepc'iidence, nationality. 

It was in the summer of 1815 that 1 liist be- 
came acquainted with the continental civilized 
Oltic man. A native myself of the lowlands 
of Scotland, a country occupied hy a race chiefly 
of Saxon origin and descent, I had seen 
(how was it possible to avoid observing) that 
another and a widely diflereut race of men also 
occupied the country of Scotland, located, how'- 
cver, chiefly in the north and W’CSt; Highland- 
men, as they are called, from the mountainous 
country they inhabit. I had seen this race, then, 
in my native country, partly civilized, but still 
extensively barbarous ; though d'W't'lling in the 
same country, living under the same climate. 


bjiecial leporter to Ireland, who made the notable 
discovery that the acta of the Imperial I’arlia- 
meiit, the solemn Act of I ’nioii, the mild sway 
(d’ a liberal, beneficent, and royal Govcniment, 
had not sULCcedeil in converting all liishmen 
into one race, reduced them to one mode of 
thought, one lonn of existence ; tJiat there wore 
aeluidly two races of men still tliere, despite the 
allows ot Stiongbow, the sw'ord of Grom well, 
and her (irucious Majesty’s W’cll-ti ained consta- 
bulary jiohee and military force ! 

All these monstrous criors, for th<*y really 
seem so to the scientific man, originate in that 
contempt and dislike, or at least disregard, for 
physical truths, and their importance over the 
intellectual, which has ever characterized the 
merely literary man of all countries, 'i’ho jour- 
nalist to whom X have so often referred, and 
'whose reporter made so notable a discovery in 
Ireland and Scotland, if I mistake not, referring 
lately to the atteinpS by Charles Stuart to drive 
out the Hnnoveiian JClector Irom England, speaks 
of tlid" revolt of the Celtic race in Scotland as “ a 
rebellion of Scotlaml” against England ! If the 
mistake be not intentional, the amount of igno- 


governed in kome measure by the same laws, ranee here displayed by the writer is ineon 
they hud remained distinct in “language, rc- ccivablc in any 'well- read person. The revolt of 
ligion, and habits ” from the lowland Scottish '45 was an inroad of a small portion of the Celtic 


[ Saxon, with whnm, no doubt, they had exten- 
I sively intermingled by marriage, but never so 
completely as to obliterate the distinctive charac- 
ters of hereditary descent — of race. Soon I 
learned — for* indeed, even a child might have 
noted how different their persons were in physical j 


race into England, to replace on tho throne of 
the three kingdoms tho descendant of a family 
aHicd to the race hy birth and race, and whoifl 
they considered as tho legitimate hereditary heir 
of the three crown*-. No Sc-ottishincn joined in 
the revolt ; it was a rebellion of Scotland, but a 


structure and mental faculties from their low’bind revolt in Scotland of a race of men who were not 
Saxon neighbours — how perfectly antagonistic Scottishmen at all. 

were their ideas in all things ; how intense tlieir I shall return to tliis very curious matter (for 
conti^pt and dislike to eatdi other. But it* was it really is so) afterwards, reminding the English 
not umtil a subsequent period, that is, in 1814 and journalist that a revolt of Scotland would bg 


1815, that I learned to my great surprise that 
these plain and simple truths and facts were 
either unkHbwn to or, when kno^n, were pur- 

1 xl.. 1 in L 


quite another affair than the skirmish of '45, 
though even that '•ufficiciiUy tri^H the courage 
of Old England. Tho Scottish natbn is ^jaxon« 


posely mystified by the popular Engli^i writers not Celtic ; the remaiHs of the Celtic race are 
of tho day ; by the journalist, the trader, tho fast leaving Scotlanfi» and may soon cease to 
Bchbtkr, and the statesman. Now, some years exist. ^ 


1646 And 1847, i&iglish writers universally, with 


The illustrious Quctelot measured the qualities 
and abilities of tlic “ abstract man let m& en- 


the oaweption, I think, of M^Otdlogh, spoke of deavour to imitate him in describing the Celt; 
the two races of meh in ScotlonW as one, desig- abstractedly as a man, barbaroua or civilized; 
nating the whole as Scotchfiien; thus giving rise proceeding from this foint wo may then survey 
tp a Wtte of oontra^tioniu tma* lalse&md, hie nationfiUtieB,eor|^rms of government, reU 
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Mongidiiii^ ^ t CautoBian, et a K^grQ, in the j 
proeeM of Aininudng* 1 Uave to btlien to dptei; ] 
nine. My object is to Tiew tha Celtic xnai^ 1 
lohothev barba^us (an in Ir^nd an| Scotland) ; 
or ^oiiiUzed (as in JVanoe)» simply as we find i 
him now, and as 1^ has been during tho authentic j 
blitorio period. The antagonism of the Anglo- ] 
Bazon race in England, thcur natural and national i 
antipathies, ^ye^to this inqriry % cost of per- 
sonality ; for nations represent but the collective 
prejudices and feelings of the individuals com- 
posing them. ^ 

In average litature the Celt is Inferior to the 
Bazon ; differently made ; the limbs stronger and 
more motculai; strongly knit, and made for loco- 
motion; his arms ase not so powerful as the 
Saxon ; his chest smaller ; torso less fully deve- 
loped. His hands are differently formed, and it 
has been asserted by Arpeptignf tlyit fingers 
with the terminating phalanges squared merely 
are much more common* than the spattilar- 
fingered men and women, who abound, no doubt, 
in England and Holland, 

As a race of men, tho Celt, in bodily strength, 
is inferior to^the Saxon, but individually^ patens 
paribus, he is a stronger man. Tliis was proved 
by Mr. fbrbes. The sword is his natural instru- 
ment ; in all quarrels he flies to it at once. Thp 
modem musket and bayonet| os a weapon of 
offence or defence, are too heavy for him ; and 
hence his infantry, although excellent, never 
equalled the Saxon infantry, whether English, 
Butch, German, or Swedish. The cavalry are 
admirable. The Celt is naturally brave, but not 
mere so than other races of men ; but ho excels 
them all in his love of war. This love lor mili- 
tary glory, for war and disorder, he mistakes for 
bravery and courage. When drilled and civilized 
be fights in column with great advantage, and 
his flint charge is magnificent. There is nothing 
new in all this ; the Celt always fought in masses, 
columns, or clans ; it is precisely the same. 
Without a leader he is all but worthless, and is 
liable to panic. Under Napoleon he fought in 
column, and in this way performed es^loits un- 
equalled in tho history of any race. The clans, 
dbmposed of Celts, broke the best disciplined 
troops, in 1745, sword in hand, fighting in 
column, headed by their chiefs. The fields of 
Pinkie and Falkirk were carried in an incredibly 
abort space of time in tliis way ; CuUoden was 
lost simply from there being no good officer on 
tho field. Before another war the Celt should 
carefully re-examine the material of war, ascer- 
taining the description of arms best suited to his 
rapidity of action and bravery of attack. 

It b a curious circumstance, in regard to his 
form, that amon^t the race the athleta ve|(y 
seldom appears. Strong and powerful men there 
are in abundance, but very few athleta. On the 
other hand, when, amongst the Saxon, the mus- 
cular and osseous systems predominate over the 
inteUeotual, the head and neck, the arms and 
chest, and the torso, generally assume a form 
known to artists by the name of athleta, and of 
l^hich the Fameso Hercules is the type. Now, 
^is development of the form is seldom found 
amongst the Celtic race ; hence prize-fighters ore 
almost unknown. The Celt, when pure, flies in 
almost all personal quarrels to the sword ; the 
Saxon uses his arms and fists : each race, as 
^ey cordially hate each other, and most pro- 
foundly despisW'cach other's qualities, is lavish 
in its abuse on this point: the boxing and 
bruising race ore called by the men of the sword, 
brutal, oeastSy, and cowardly ; the Saxon views 
in the Celt (liB too frequent appeal to the sword 
as proofs of a savage, blodtly, and ferocious tem- 
per, In the meantime eacn race is merely acting 
agreeably to its own natu^, carrying out the 
destinies of the race. I have ofteh thought that 
the frequent mention of athleta amongst the 
ancient Greeks, their boxing and prize-fighting 
at ^e Olympic and other games, the forms of 
cena^statues still existing almost prove a strong 
admixture of Saxon bloo/ iif> ancient Greece. 
No other race^at 1 know of produces the athlete 
• in such numbifts as jthe Saxon ; the Celt scarcely 
at all. They do not use thiebr fists Ukc men, but 


fight in ti^eif way, when they attempt it, more 
Ukc women, t have witnessed a meUe of this 
kind in the Rue St. Jacques, and elsewhere in 


spreading to the Bazon and to otiier races. Cer- 
tain it is that fever and filth, distress and disor- 
der, deppradation of the individual, strife and 


Paris, and fi^t quite convinced that a Saxon of contention, a contempt for all litw and regular 
ordinary strength could have driven off, by his labour, •constantly accompany the Celtic race, 
fists alone, the whole fiirhtinff partv. But when wherster found. But i speak of the semi- 


wherster found. But 1 speak of the semi- 
borbarous Celt. On the other hand, his natural 
taste is good ; his ear for music, in general, excel- 
lent ; he prefers the agreeable to the ua^ul ; the 
spirituaHo the corporeal ; the ideal to the real, 
Tho Celtic woman accords naturally witii her 
frioe ; it wore a felly to speak of domestic eco- 
nomy as iqipUed to her house ; she does not even 
comprehena tho meaninz of such terms. her 
house you will find notmng in its place ; nothing 
done in timee waste, loss, destruction of aU pro- 
perty, follow her steps; her indolelfBe exceed 
all belief. Good-tempered, amiable, affectionate, 
it is impossible* to be angry with her ; Her sym- 
pathies are deep ; she is chaste and noble-hearted ; 
I a dreamer, a romancer, a person gifted with 
I second sight. Her love of her children, though 
excessive, never goes so far as to induce her to 


fists alone, the whole fig^hting party. But when 
he takes to the sword, his niaural 'weapon, it is 
quite another affair ; these barricade fights have 
taught Burope a terrible lesson. 

Of all races, the Celtic man has the grei^est 
self-respect ; the Saxon the greatest amount of 
self-esteem. In the former, therefore, the sense 
of honour is high ; personal insult will not be 
taken; on appem is instantly made to the swordr 
But nm self-esteem, his confidence in himself, 
the value ho sets on himself and his exertions, 
his moral courage in this respect, are* misqrably 
defective. Wo shall see by-and-by what a con- 
trast the Saxon present# in this respect: the 
Saxon, of all men tho most solf-suffloient, the 
most absurdly vain, tho most egotistical. The 
I want of this iclf-confidcnce in tho Celt leads to 
many remarkable results Vhich 1 shall endeavour 


to describe as 1 trace the history of the race labour for them or mend their clothes. She weeps 


when groqpcd into those accidental masses' 
called nations. When brought withi^ the in- 
fluence of progress and civilization, or ,when 
thrown out of the great tide oi tho moral 


over them in rags, witnessing their death, often 
originating in causes^ which she could have 
averted; lamenting with many tears and cries 
tlie irreparable loss of those beloved tokens of 
affection, her children ; those ties of society ; 
those* beauteous, unaffected, truth- speaking, 
lovely forms, so doated on by man, and in whi^ 


and civilized world, they drag out a life the affection, her children; those 
most wretched the human mind eSh conceive those* beauteous, unaffected, 
in the bogs and morasses of Ireland ; or, nestling lovely forms, so doated on by man, and in which 
along the shares of thh St. Lawrence, they cling he sees, or fancies he secs, a sure, the only sure, 
to eachrr other in groups, cherishing tho habits emblem of ever-revolving, over-going, evor- 
and nature of their race, namely, their gaiety of returning, ever-creating Nature, 
heart, love of amuseifient, courtesy and polite- 

ness to alf, gallantry to the fair, contempt or ** « 

neglect of material mtelests and tho accumulo- ' A C 0 D R S 3 

tion of worldly wealth, a disregard for to- qp 
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tion 01 woriaiy wcaltn, a disregara tor to- 
morrow, a de^ndenee on each other, and a moral 
cowardice to face the forest alone, unsupported 
by their kinsfolk and their clan. This is the 
race. How unlike tho bold, self-dependent 
Saxon, tho go-ah^ad man, the man of large 
frame and still larger shoulders and armiL the 
spatular-fingercd, accumulating, onward- locking 
race, tho man of to-day and to-morrow, but who 
cares not for yesterday ! Let those who trace 
the two races to tho same stock explain the 
causes of such differences ; explain how the fair- 
haired, blue-eyed, large-backed Saxon was. 
changed into tho dark, swarthy, active Celt 
What changed tho structures — what altered the 
intellectual character ? Why is the Celt Catholic, 
the Saxon Protestant ?— the one a lover of order 
in time and place, the oth5r of disorder in time 
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IiBOTUEB XXXIII. 

(Continued from page 317.) < 

<?F.NlLEMEN«— In my former lecture I described 
the provision made by nature for the restoration 
«f a brokeh bone to its natural condition. 1 
also named some of the mechanical contrivances, 
by the use of which you may oonfribute to this 
end; bqfore I p/oceed to speak of particular 
I fracturee, 1 sHall make a few remarlu on the 
L conduct to bo observed about the time when the 


and place ^ — the one the very pattern and pink , conduct to bo observed about the time when the 
of perfection, of cleanliness, and of method, of fracture becomes consolidated, 
economy and regularity ; the other reckless, a When you are about to remove the splints by 
waster and destroyer, incurably indolent, Veck- which the fracture has been supported, you must 
less of to-morrow, personally filthy, a contemner assure yourself first that the union of bone has 
of method, a despiser of the law ? But before I been thoroughly effected. It will be necessary to 


of method, a despiser of the law ? But before I been thoroughly effected. It Will be necessary to 
touch further on these great questions, which try the fracture l^fore you disoontiinie, to see 


were a few years ago so stoutly denied, but are 
now, by the force of events, so notorious, permit 
me to review briefly the physical structure, and 


if there is any yielding or motion showing that 
the callus has not acquired suffioient strength. 
Some cases take an extraordinarily long time to 


that portion of his moral and intellectual nature heal ; various ciroumitanoes of gcninzl health will 
which influences his position in the civilized produce retardation of union* A Oiieful ez« 


world— I mean his standing in literature, science, 
and art. 


amination, then, is of 
eveivif you mid that the 1 


and art. eveiv» laaiu&e Done is woiMLWitem you 

M*Cullogh, in his terrible satire on the Celtic must caution tlm patient in the ui*K tiw 
rao^ denies them all good qualities. He de- not to test it too mttoh« or put It hilo strong 
scribed the more than semi- barbarous Celt of action; and, if it is a lower limb, not to let the 
Scotiand, of tho Highlands of Bcotlsnd. I have whole weight of the bUy pm on it. Anoihfr 
met with a most excellent gentleman, a nifiiivd of indication is, attend to tho general health eiia 
Argylo, and a man of rank and fortune, who, •any unfavourable symptom Which may'ariap ; 
after a long experience of their character, had thus, sometimes life praent complains of gmt 
arrived precisely at the same conclusion. The paint this may arise from the excessive oom- 
daily press of biglsnd thinks them incurable, ^ression of the bandage ; it becomes iA some 
Now, in their preseni position, I think so too. , Bo cases, alter a time, too tight, and sevm infiagn* 
it remembered that they have generally CeUie mation conm tttU or pOThaps the etidims egsto 
landlords; that is enoimh. We shaU speak of become displ^i Under these enonmitettm 
Ireland presently: T you ere ealmd tipbn to examine Ibe eto|e of the 

The agility ^ tho Celt is so great as compered appmotus, take' It t/B iMd m lljmylWn^ 
with the Ssx^ race, that when aU things are ana#s W Jb In ti |mmsl wgy» 

equal he is much the stronger man. Bat lie ia youaTOiddi^biiigthefmpeo^ 
liable to consumption of thelunga, and so pzm Ittdeid, in ommtriea, 
to fbver. I mean tvphua -or oonusmed fievae* ihai Jeotion to t|ua, thal enmiej III'' PASMtogei 
1 ^ 1 ^^ 

to Ui nwe; tAMiH nidrtiMiM' « dW 'Vitfi 
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fonoB, after being adapted by moulding to the 
form of the fraoture, a permanent support, and 
heepe the part quite motionless. This, in con- 
aequenoe ot the frequent necessity of watching 
against unfavourable circumstances, as absccoses 
or inflammation, is not much used in this co*ilhtry, 
but in France it has many adherents. Then you 
would have to attend to state of the bowels, 
with thn understanding, that you must gene- 
ridly, in cases of broken bones, prevent all un- 
necessary disturbance of the patient, as it is 
unfavourable to the imion of Ifone. I remember 
a friend of mine had a patient whoso bowels he 
opened a month after tlte accident ; and* in this 
case, when the bone united, there was deformity : 
the patiei^was advised to bring tn action for 
damages, mid I was subpomaed on the triaL The 
counsel fox the plaintiff endeavoyred to make it 
appear that this bad union was caused by the 
bowels having been opened after so many days. 
My friend got off because it came out that when 
the patient was transferred to another surgeon 
the bone was moveable ; and, that being the 
case, it might have been put straight. 

Various causes retard the union of fractures : 
fevers, e^sipelas, copious and long-continued 
suppuration near the fracture, all affect more 
or less, and some very seriously, the progress 
of union. Certain affections, we know, effect 
very much the osseous system, and will cause 
the uniting process to go on very slowly : thus, 
syphilis, scrofula, and derangement of the sys- 
tem by violent courses of mercury, all have tnis 
tend on cy. Drcgnancy iff also one of fhe opposing 
conditions to union, though I had a paticqt once 
with a fraefure who w^^ pregnant, apd the union 
took place without any additional delay. It is 
still, however, on record by the best authorities, 
thfU. cases havo been .often retarded considerably 
by this condition. Bad diet, too, is another 
enemy to union of bone, as all experienced sur- 
geons know. Sometimes you are obliged to 
adopt an antiphlogistic treatment ; but you will 
not keep it up longer than is necessary, as the 
process of union requires jjtrength of system. 
You know, from what I have said already, that 
at the time when surgeons remove the splints 
the whole safety of the bone depends on tho 
strength of the provisional callus, beipauso*at 
that time tho definitive is not joined.. 

Fractures of the skull will most properly b8 
considered \thon we come to speak of other 
injuries of the head; we shall, .thQScforo, not stop 
to mention them. Fractures of ossa nasi are 
not very uncommon. 1 have seen thoso^cases in 
the course of my life. They can only happen 
from direot violence done to the part ; they arc 
sometimes attended with considerable displace- 
ment. In some instances the violeAice is suf- 
ilciebt to produce^ concussion of the brain. 1 
remember oneo two men wero in a stable, and, 
quarrelling, one threw the horse-brush at the 
other, which, striking him on the nose, produced 
deprossioxi^of the bone on the brain and extra- 
vasation of blood : the man died in two days. 
From the softness of the parts you will have 
much swelling about tho nasal bone, with eoohy- 
mosis ; and much cars will then bv. ^required to 
deteot the iteoiso situation and extent oft the 
fraotuvs. Smnstimei tho fissure extends through 
the nasal process of thr upper maxillary hone, 
and across the fossa of^e lachrymal sac, and 
tho'sae may he 4jlstqndea with blood ; and, ftom 
the ftaotufe takhag this direction, the teats are 
olgMiuoted and oannot pass ^own the sac. Un' 
eases of thiii kind, where there is only injury of 
the nasal hones, and the soft parts about them, 
the treatment must be chiefly antiphlogistic# 
Where you have displacement you may rectify 
it by limtfueing up the nostril a director, and 
^ith the sasistanee of this you can ganendly get 
tha bones Into e pre)mpoi(|fOn,flramwhioh they 
drawn; afterwards you 
edidte^ioDei i^lodtliiaK pretty well 
beitoaat^iteegk^ m the ireetl^ 
flteien nasal boite. 
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the condyle in the coronoid proeen. Occasionally 
the fracture is compound, and sometimes com- 
minuted ; its Situation is most frequently between 
the symphisis and insertion of the masseter* 
Sometimes the fracture i^ on both sides ; a case 
in which the middle portion is difficult to keep 
right, because many of the mulcles which draw 
the lower jaw downwards are attached to that 
part. When you have fractury of the radius, 
youm^l have no displacement, and even behind 
the insertion of the masseter you have very little; 
but when the fracture is 'more foArard, the 
UnuBcles which depress the jaw will draw away 
^that portion of bone with which they are con- 
nected ; these fractures are, therefore, more 
troublesome than such as take place at tho 
anglftof thb jaw. * ^ 

Wliat are the symptoms of fracture of the 
lower jaw ? Besides tHose which I havo men- 
tioned, the arch of the teeth may be seen to be 
irregular and interrupted. There will also be 
sometimes, on moving the jaw, a crepitus felt ; 
this is, of course, a sure sign of fracture; you 
will inspect tho line formed by the ramus of 
the jaw, and sec if any part of it is depressed 
more than it ought to be. 'Ihcrc is also some- 
tunes laceration of the gums, and the bone may 
be laid bar^by tho wound; here tho fracture is 
beyond doubt. A compound fracture is gene- 
rally visible enough to save any great doubt. 
In the treatment of fracture of the lower jaw, 
one object is to restore the lower irregular broken 
arch to its natural position, w'here it will cor- 
respond with the upper, whicli has retained its 
place ; for this purpose you take a bandage and 
apply it round the lower jaw» which you bring 
up to the other, and the upper jaw will set that. 
Sometimes the teeth, however, ^ore irregular 
and, therefore, cannot perform this duty. In this 
case many surgeons form bits of coik, adapted to 
tho intervals between the teeth, and, regularity 
having been thus obtained, the jaw is bandaged 
up. You may take a bandage and apply it over 
the vertex of nead, then bring it round the ba&c 
of the upper jaw, and thence, in a horizontal di- 
rection, round the front of the jaw, and by these 
means you press the broken arch of teeth towards 
the arch of the upper jaw. 

When you have a troublesome fracture to deal 
with, you will have to assist yourself with a com- 
press ; and sometimes you will find very useful a 
piece of pasteboard* wetted with vinegar and 
adapted to the fracture, which, when dry, holds 
the jaw in a proper position by going under the 
base of the jaw. When tho pasteboard gets dry 
and hard, so as to be inconvenient, you must put 
a piece of lint to prevent its being hard on the soft 
toxtufes. Some cases make it necessarjAo apply 
an instrument on the lower jaw ; it is a piece 
of steel with a groove in it for the arch of teeth, 
and of a square shape, which goes under the chin, 
and cun be raised up by a screw. These are 
used in rare cases, and arc procurable at any 
of the surgical instrument-makers. 

In compound fractures of the lower jaw it is 
often necessary to have recourse to antiphlogistic 
treatment ih^he beginning, because you havo in- 
flammation. Sometimes, also, you have small 
fragments of broken bone which are to bo re- 
moved. You will also have to open abscesses, 
whieffi are apt to follow compound fractures ;^nd 
you will find they generally get well sooner than 
you eatpected,— tho bone is very vascular, and 
union takes placd quickly. Someomes exfoliation 
takes place, and hinders the healing, but 
generally they heal very soon. Persons at- 
tempting to destroy themselves, by firing off a 
pistol into the mouth, generally do most Injury 
to the upper jatr ; the person does not always die 
immediately,— this would depend on the direo- 
tion which the ball took ; you would in such a 
case be called upon to remove spieulte of bone, 
and you xfluit follow tho geueraf nilee in com- 
pound frdotuies. Sometimes the ban wW even 
enter the brain wjithoUt prqdu^^ to 
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are less common tlian dislocations ; for, though 
fractures may occur in the cervical vertebra, 
they scldogr occur anywhete else. Fractures 
of vertebroo are generally attexfded with dis- 
location also. Where tno bodies of tho ver- 
tebrae are broken, the cose U dangerous Jh 
account of the injury which ia generally done to 
the spinal chqrd, sg that you rarely hear of frac- 
tures of those without injury done to the spinal 
chord ; and the injury done to that is generally 
the measure of the danger attending the frao- 
ture. You may, however, havo injury done to 
the spinal chord when there is no fracture ; the 
spine may have received a violcnUblou without, 
and the concussion resulting may in^jure the 
organization of the spinal chord. When you 
lilivG an opportunity of examining the ohordsoon 
after, yoi^lind that the central part has become 
softer and of the appearance of a semifluid sub- 
stance, and there will generally be effhsioif of 
blood. 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 

ON SCARLATINA. 

By J. M.U , and L.A.C., London. 

It may be considered, as this disease is so well 
known, that any turthcr remarks on it must bo 
superfluous ; but, having for some years past 
held opinions which differ somewhat from those 
ordinarily entertained by the profession, I am 
induced to transmit these observations to you. 

It is not my intention to give a complete ac- 
count of the disease, but to coniine myself chiefly 
to the present epidemic. Some general observa- 
tions on the phenomena of tlie disease will also 
be added. 1 consider scarlatina to bo a contagious 
eruptive fever, characterized by a uniform in- 
flammatory action of the vessels of the skin, and 
of tho mucous membranes of tho alimentary 
canal, and of tho urinary passages, which ter- 
minate in desquamation of their epithelium. It 
oidinarily attacks any one of these membronet 
but once during life. 

There arc several i)arts of the above which 
differ considerably from any previous deflnition. 
In the first place, instead of saying that it attacks 
either of these membranes but once during life, 
it is commonly stated that the disease never 
recurs. Dr. Bateman (‘* Cutaneous Diseases,*' 
3rd edit., 8vo., note* to page 71) says, “Among 
two thousand cases aDr. Willan never saw the 
recurrence of tho disease under any of its forms." 
In, stating his,->own opinion he also says (same 
page), “It is propagated, like the smallpox, 
measles, and chickenpox, by a specific conta- 
gion ; and, like them, it affects individuals but 
once during life." Dr. Watson, speaking of 
measles, says (“ Fractice of Medicine," vol. ii.» 
p. 748), “ It generally occurs but once to the 
same person;" and (p. 7^4, vol. ii.), speaking of 
scarlatina, he says, “ Like measles, and, for th# 
same reasons, scarlet fever, though persons of all 
ages are susceptible of it, is eminently a disease 
of childion." Reference to most of the modem 
authors produces the same result. I think, how- 
ever, that it can be proved, from cases which 
will be hereafter related, that this is an error. 1 
believe I can prove that persons are subject to 
scarlatina a second time, and that they can nro« 
pagate tho disease from that second attack, if 
they (Bd not have the whole disease during the 
iftrst. It certainly rarely if ever affc^te thqsame 
membrane a aecond tiaae ; therefore, if a pmoA 
lias had the eruption in the skin, but not in tho 
mucous mev^i^es enumerated, he will be 
liable, on a sMeqiilnt exposure to the yiruif to 
another attack, when the disease will manifeat 
itaelf in the membranes previously spared. 

*1110 d^nition again differs bom others ia 
oqnilflanag tha inflamnwtioa of the alimentary 
mnepos mptetome fla essential part of the dia- 
aaae, and merely i , complication. Thaa 
pasanaafs (ipv. ^nrgeaa'a Tranalation, ft. 47 ) 
aayi, ** Inflammation of tha monih, poaterto 
aares, and pha^mx are thefnost dengems and, 
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unfortunately, the most Irequent complications 
of S. aneinosa and S. maligna.” The opinion so 
freqiUenUy expressed by members the pro- 
fesMon to the parents of a child who has S. 
simplex, that the»child has been very fortunate 
ttroave had the disease so slightly, points to the 
same result, I 

Dr. Watson, however, mai^ be considered as 
stating an almost similar view to that advocated 
here (p. 753, vol. ii.), '‘The malignant sore 
throat may be caught from a patient who has 
had mild scarlet fever ; and mild scarlet fever 
mav in Uko manner be contracted frorp one who 
is labouring mider the malignant sore throat. 
The two forms graduate insensibly in dii^erent 
cases towards each other; and it would h 
impossible, even if it were desirable, to draw an> 
distinct line of separation between them.” In 
the same page he also remarks, (the 

affections of the skin and throat) may both be 
well marked ; and tliis circumstance has led 
noBologists to divide one and the same complaint 
into two independent maladies.*’ 

From considerations which will bc^ subse- 
quently ^dduced, 1 think that, as before stated, 
the actirni of the poison is not ooiiBncd to the 
skin and alimentary passages, but extends to 
the tnucouB membrane of the ^urinary passages ; 
and 1 farther consider that tliis extension is as 
necMsary for the future protection of the patient 
as the implication of the skin and of the ali- 
inentc^ty canal. 

Alihough those opinions liave been thus ex- 
]^citly slated, prob.'ibly, for the lirst time, yet 
that they are not entirely novel will be seen 
from the following quotations. Dr. Cragie, 
“Pract. Physic,*' vol. i., p. 415:— -*‘lt may seem 
singular that tlie mucous membrane of the throat 
appears to be so particularly affected as it is in 
this disease. The truth is, the redness is not con- 
fined to this part, but extoudt iu various degrees 
over the mucous corion of the whole gastro- 
pulmonary surface, and often of the genitu- 
urina^ surface. It is, however, greatest and most 
conspicuous at this part, which is extremely vas- 
Ailor ; and in consequence of the looseness oi 
the membrane over its subjacent parts, with 
much lUamentouB tissue, it reddens and swells 
more readily.” Cozenaave, op,cit., p. 47, whilst 
speaking of S. maligna, remarks, " When the dis- 
ease does not terminate fatally, gastro-intestinal 
ipfiammation supervenes, and extensive sup- 
puration takes ^ace on the numerous escliars 
which form on different ports of the body and, 
p. 48, *' Infiammation df the brain, of the 
thoracic viscera, and of the mucous membrane 
of the stomach and bowels, almosIfAIways supe^ 
Tone in the intense forms of the disease. . . .The 
muoouh membrane of the stomach and bowels 
generally presents a slight red colour, and occa- 
aidniiUy a peculiar violet hue ; but in a great 
many oases thi^ are free from every morbid 
i^teration. ” Dr. Watson also onuinerates 
dUrrIioca and excoriation of the arins amongst 
&e aymptoms. 

Althoti^k the inflammatory action of the 
mucpus membrane of the urinary passages has 
received less attention than that of the ali- 
mentary, yet, in the malignant form of scarlatina, 
it conduces as much as the other to the fatal re- 
sult. We certainly cannot see the alterations ef- 
fected in the kidney, except on a post-mortem 
^amination ; but wo aro at liberty to infer them 
from tlie changes which occur in the urine. 

live only o%er extensive mucous membrane 
(except the KepatiC)^ thefulmonary, is not un- 
fre^^cntly irnplicamd, prcfeably by extension of 
the morbid process froiq^ the pharynx to the 
larynx, trachea, and bvqne]^. ^ ought par- 
tl(^ulariy to beat’ this eomplicc^a* mind, as it 
obcurs frequently in those cases of S. maligna in 
which the raah is purplish .and the heat of skin 
less marked t^i an ordinary. In these cases the 
amohnt of cough is but trifling, and is often con- 
sidered to depend on slmiflc Irritation of the 
larynx. If, hdwever, auscultation be emploved, 
wo >^hall be enabled to detect the ordinary signs 
of s^cre and extensive bronchitis. 

thus briehjt oonsideiod the opinion of 


others in regard to the definition stated, I will 
next proceed to enumerate the facts and casys 
which have led me to these conclusions, whir 
although not novel, yet am by no means univJ 
sally recognised. As 1 have not kept notes of 
every case which occurred in my practice for 
any given period, except during the late epidemic, 
I shall coniine myself chiefly to them whilst enu- 
merating the results of treatment, &c. 

The ordinary symptoms which we obsmkrd in 
tho diseasq arc fever, headache, languor, stiffness 
and soreness of the neck, followed by vomiting, 
increase of the febrile symptoms, and the ap<s 
peataiioe of the eruption on the second or third 
day. Tho eruption is usually followed or pre- 
ceded by mote or less cynanche and derangement 
of tho urinary organs. * 

In the present epidemic this sequence did not 
ordinarily obtain, the earliest symptoms usually 
consisting cither in vomiting or diarrhma, or in 
both ; these did not happen in all, but were ob- 
served in every severe case ; indeed, so constantly 
did this happen, that 1 was enabled, with one 
ex^rCption, to prognose the course of tho disease 
by the premonitory symptoms. All tho cases in 
which diurrhcca and vomiting appeared amongst 
the premonitory symptoms were attended with 
severe inflammation and ulceration of tho 
tonsils. 

As regards the vomiting and purging the re- 
sult was a foUows : — 

Of tHe cases, 20-36. or 5-0, commenced 
with vomiting and purging ; 8-36, or 2-9, com- 
menced with vomiting only ; and 8-36, or 2-0, 
did not suffer from one or the other. 

Of the 6-9, or 55^6 per cent., which began wfth 
vomiting and purging, 80 per cent., or 4-9, being 
44*4 per cent. of the whole number of cases, had 
severe eynanche ; and the other 20 per cent., or 
1-9, being 11*1 per cent, of the whole number of 
cases, had slight cynan,ehc. 

Of the 2-0, or 22*2 per cent., which commencod 
with vomiting without purging, tho wdiole had 
sloughing of tho fauces and palate, and inflam- 
mation of the parotid, without any swolling of 
the tonsils. 

Of the remaining 2-9, or 22*2. per-cent., which 
were not affected with diarrhena or vomiting, not 
any had severe, and only about half had slight, 
cynauchc ; the remainder wero cases of scarlatina 
simplex. 

The above proportions are*not strictly correct, 
but are as neany as they could be well ex- 
pressed. 

llie period of inoxbation varied : in one case 
the child was taken ill four hours after exposnre 
to the v^us, and the eruption appeared in thirty- 
six hours after the first premonitory symptoms. 
The child from whom the diseue was caught, 
and my patient, who took it, died.* In anouier 
case sixteen hours elapsed before any symptoms 
of scarlatina showed themsolves. In other cases, 
as far as could be ascertained, a longed period 
occurred. 

In 20-36, or 5-9, or r55'5per cent,, of ^e cases, 
the eruption appeared oti the secon^^y of the 
febrile symptoms ; in 7-36, or 16*4 pifr cent., on 
the third day ; in 3- So, or 8*3 per eent., on the 
fourth day ; whilst in the remamder 6*36, or 16’6 
per qpnt., the time could not be decidedly ascer- 
tainedr either from the febrile symptoms being 
very klight, or because the patients wore un woU 
previously. In one case the skin on the*third 
day was exceedingly hot and dry, with papilla 
so elongated .that it appeared almost like a 
nutmeg -grater ; the red eruption came out on 
tbe following, the fourth, day; the cynonche 
became exo^e^n^y i^vere, but the patient 
•covered. 

The colour of the eruption partoqk ifiore of a 
purple than a bright-rea tint; ih 26-36, or 7^ 
per cent., it Resembled fhgt of measles so close^, 
that, if we hod Judged by that alone, the disease 
would have been mistaken for it. In some of ino 
cases, the colour was more purple even than that 
of rubeola, and yet all these coses, saVe One^ did 
well. In tne other fatal eqse the cblaur of the 
eruption was of a tea. , within two 

days of thd patient's dmh, wmL lia^^ed on 


the eighth day. In 10-36, or 27*7 per ciht,, the 
eruption was red at first and continued so ; in 
above half of thpse, 6-36, being 00 per cent,, or 
0-36, being 10*6 per cent, of the Whole number, 
the disease was very severe ; in the remainder 
4-30, or 40 per cent,, being 11*1 per cent, of tho 
whole, the disease was sliglfr. 

The following outline of a case may he taken 
as a sample of the ordinary course of tho epi- 
domic : — July 2, 1846. Master E. M. was attacked 
^lestcrday with diarrhoea and vomiting, pains of 
the back, neat thirst, loss of appetite, and 
» heat of sldn. To-day the eruptiofi of segrlatma 
has made its appearance on the chest, and is of a 
purplish tingp, with much feyer and pqngont 
heat of akin. *Tho mucous membijiPLO the 
fauces and pharynx is xnuch congested, and the 
tonsils are slighdy swelled ; he complab^ of pain 
m swallowing, and of stiffness of the neck, tie 
was ordered pot. chlor,, gr. viij.; syr. rhmad., 3 j ; 
aq., SjsB. Ft. mist, oujus capt. partem quartam 
4ta quaque herd. F. Bcammon.,gr. iv.; p.jalapce, 
gr. ij. Btat. 

3. The eruption is more out and redder ; the 
body is nearly covered with patches of it, so that 
it appears mottled; tile tonsils arc much en- 
larged and slightly ulcerated in several plaoes ; 
the pharynx is of a deep red colour. Pulse 124, 
small* and weak. Applicentur solutio orgenti 
nit. partibuB affbetis, et hirudines iv. ; pot. 
chlor., gr. viij.; tine, calumbas, 5iij- ; Jij* 
capt. ut ante ; et p. scammon., gr. iy. ; hyd. chlor., 
gr. ij. stat. «lieef-tca, m^lk, light puddings. 

4. Passed a very restless night ; was very de- 
lirious*; is quite sensible to-day; caption is 
brighter, and presents* of uniform redness ; cy- 
nancho about the same, except that the vossou 
of tho fauces aro not so injected ; pulse as yes- 
terday. Eep. appUcat, (sol. argenti) ctmemca- 
mentL 

5. Was very delirious and restless during the 
night,* and is slightly so now ; tho delirium pre- 
cisely rpsembles that of delirium tremens ; head 
not hotter than tho rest of the body ; eruption 
well out, and of a rc4>^colour ; cynanene not quite 
so severe ; tonsils still very much swelled and 
red ; pharynx better ; puke 130, small and soft $ 
toxmue *bri^t red, glassy, apd denuded of epi- 
thelium. * Habca|-3iij. vin.^hodie. Eopotantur 

et appiicat. 

6. Was not so restless or delirious during the 
ni^ht; the eruption is beginnings fade; the 
skm is again mfHtkd ; tho cynancni^is about the 
same; tfie pulse 118, and fuller; and the pa- 
^rotids are somewhat Swelled. 

Ammon, carb., gr. v. ; tine, calumbsc, 3 
aq. camph., Sij. Oa;^atur partem quartam 4te 
quaque hor|. Hep. vinum et olimenta. 

7. Is much better ; less delirious and restleSs : 
eruption disappearing ; can swfJlow much better; 
pulse 116, and moderately good. Kep* 

8. Much better ; can swallow pretty well ; 

slept well last night; the eruption Au quite 
disappeared. * 

The phenomena presented by Ubpye OfMte 

ill regard t6 ^e coi^ of* the erptiUoa, w!lki^* 
instead of scarlet, was at first puruj^ } bttt jbi 
this epidemic most of thp»cas^.(llfl|Pfdr4 mefi** 
tioned) presented this polour at th^ edmnimioq* 
mofit, ahd several throuj^out Its en^e ootirse. 
This shows that too mu6h reliuice Aufrt not 
placed on tho colour alonq/btit th^t the 
symptoms inu^t bo oonsidetefi.in obtdunmjm 
with it. , When pthev of w 

bility, espesially a db&tiimus pulse, 
we nmy th^ look on It as most unfavouraW; 
Buthot dt%rw4slu 

The eyn&fdie^hsbst of the oeseli i 
and usttoliy commmes^, as it did io 1, 
second day of ihe eruption, being jbreci 
oongestod oqt^tiop dt the failees ; thia 1 
in 44*4 o#ii of tho whole fitenbet^ 

In 22’8 more of the casas . ttM 
cynahclie.'' Most of the pkjdiate f re 
merous (fmall apthotm-libo oii, j 
fauces, and tonsils, whieli readUy 1 
the daily applicatidii of ^.solution 
silvdr (Sh to Tm sohitl 
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healed the ulcera, but reduced the tendcney 
which elated in many cases to an exudation of 
patches of lytfiph. It was applied freely to most 
at an early period, and appeared to cxerci|o*eon- 
fciderable control over the cynanehc ; and, even 
when its application was delayed to alute peiiod, 
it was only followed by hoalinp of the ulcers 
and diminution of the congestion of the mucous 
membrane, but by reduction of the glandular 
enlavgomont. When the tongils were very mu^h 
swelli^i the solid nitrate seemed to have a more 
speedy and certain ^eot than the solution.^ 
Blisteri were used in three cases only ; leeches 
in seyaral; they we^o applied early in the 
disease, benlath tne angle of the jaws, with 
good resiUis. Enlargement of the parotid hap- 
pened ^ several cases, oommcBcing usually on 
the fifth or sixth day of the eruption ; in two of 
the cases it was so great as to threaten to destroy 
life by suffocation ; both of these cases were pre- 
ceded oy vomiting without purging, and were 
accompanied by slight sloughing of fauces. In 
one case the congestion of the brain was so great, 
from the pressure on the large veins of fhe neck, 
and the sense of suffocation was so urgent, that 
1 was induced to open the external jugular, 
which gave immediate relief, and was followed by 
recovery. This case may be thus related 

Master M., aged nine, was affected on the 9th 
of July with feverishness, languor, and vo- 
miting, without diarrhma. The eruption appeared 
slightly on the lUh, the general 8yinj)toms being 
very slight. On the l5th the eruption covered 
the body, jncl was of a bright red colous. The 
jnevioub night had betsi in a very restless 

manner, with much delirium ; the tonsils are not 
swollen, but both parotids are (mluj-ged. He 
Wfft ordered sesquicarb. of ammonia, with tine, 
of cinchona ; beet -tea, &e. 

10. Is much worse; can scarcely bo kept in 
bed, as lu* teases from ime side of it to the tithcr ; 
ho is cither constantly singing, shouting, or 
laughing his tongue is furied, brownish, and 
dry ; mucous nicuibrunc of the fauces slightly 
sloughy ; carotid and submaxillary glands enor- 
mously enlarged, the swelling having inc^'cased 
hourly, and now threatens bulFocatiou ho can 
scarcely open his mouth, but can* swallow 
readily. ’ • 

His mixture was continued w'ith, and Jij. of 
wine ordered in eight hours. At nine p.m. ho 
was much worse, the deli^lUTIrt)C^fflg very violent, 
but much resembling that of dclitium gremens ; 
has not slept fur above forty-eight hours. Sordes 
has collected about his teeth and gums; the 
tongue is dry and fun-ed, but becomes moist on 
drinking; pulse 136, small and sqft; face in- 

C 'ed; head hot, but not moi'e so than the 
y ; and the etuption is still out, and ot a 
bright-red colour. The swelling and redness 
completely encircle the throat ; the hollow be* 
neata the i^hin is completely filled up ; the red- 
ness has extended to the upper port of the thorax, 
and to ijie upper part of the scapular The respi- 
vati^n is so , laboiued that suffocation appears 
certain, and the larynx cannot be fejk. I, there- 
fore, detenii^ad to open the exteMa^Mu^lar, 
and draw fllut three ounces of blood. The relief 
was most mmed ; the patient became pale and 
quiat* Spd sank into a sound sleep within twenty 
minutes, Erom this time the swelling loosened, 
hut thfee ^soesses ibrmed, which are only now 
healing. Wine was administered suMequently, 
tvfb teaspoonAds at a timOitevenr two hoifto, 
with, his mooicina^ and he was ordered also five 

^ 1^ BeSSTsl^r several hours during ih^^j 
idght; not so Mtless or delirious ; the swelluag 

andxednesi.pf theneek are less i .pulse IW, Mer 
and stronger; bowels n^oderately opened. Itep. 

ssfS'SpvsSffi” ?r W 

i, ^luli JUw: 

i^iftiwani. wd ■bq^t mil bat' 

in»t *• Aiwtilji* 

31— under ttetn^t tof the abtoMiw vnit^ 


I fanned in the neck and posterior aspect yf the 
^^^ulder. 

I^Dloughing of thjjhmicous membrane of the 
fauces, pnlute, and pharynx, occuned wcvcioly m 
22*2 per cent, of the casoB, condui ing in one cuso 
very materially to the fatal result. In thi^, cusf* 
it commenced in the upper jjurt of the soft ]>:iLUc 
and mucous membrane of tlic posterior naies, 
sotere coryza, with fetid discharge, occurred threi' 
days previously to any slougliiiig of,thc fauci s. 
1 am inclined to attribute the small proportion of 
‘coses in which sloughii^ occurred, and the com- 
paratively small mortality, to the free usd of the 
solution of the nitrate of silver, which not only 
cures tho ulceration existing, but checks con- 
sidcfably, and in bojug cases •eemed to prevent, 
tho supervention of tjj^e gangrenous ulceration. 
Gangrenous inflammation came on in two cases 
which commenced apparently as scarlatina sim- 
plex. The following may be adduced as a 
sample : — 

Miss E. M., aged eight years and a half, caught 
the disease from her sister, who had a seuero 
cyiianche only (Sine cruptionc cutis). Tho pre- 
monitory symptoms were slight, and included 
vomiting ; the orux^tion appeared on the third 
day. 

July 13. The eruption is bright red ; the 
general symptoms slight, without cynanchc. On 
the 14th she was playing about hir room. On 
tho LOth she ax)peart'd more languid, but the 
eruption was still bright red ; no cynanche, and 
but slight eoryya. 

16. Is more languid ; the eruption is still fully 
oilt, and bright red ; xmlse 110, weak and soft; 
no cynanchc ; the cory/a was now very 8CV( re, 
the discharge being vi'ry fVdid and acrid ; she 
was ordereti Jiij, of wine during the twenty-four 
hoiuh ; beef-tea as before, and a mixture of am- 
monia and bark. She refused to take any nou- 
rishment during the day; the wine ’was x^<’»^'<'d 
into her mouth, but was spat out agnin ; towards 
niglA she became restless and delirious. 

17. Is much worse; appears almost sinking; 
pulse 130, small, soft, fluttering, and very weak ; 
eruption somewhat purplish on the arras; tho 
fauces and palate are sloughing in several places ; 
wine was mreed down, and also the tincture of 
bark and ammonia. Dr. Conquest saw the case 
with me a few hours atterwurds, and concurred 
in the treatment. ' 

18. Worse; j)ulHe liO, small, soft, and con- 
tinuous or running, sc^that the individual pulsa- 
tions can scarcely be distingtiiBhed ; was exceed- 
ingly restless and delirious in the night ; tongue 
typhoid ; lips, teeth, and gums covered with 
sordoB ; tho ulceration has not spread, and there 
is not any swelling of the tonsils. Hop. She re- 
fused to take 'her wine, so that I was compelled 
to give it myself five or six times in the day. 

10. Gets worse hourly ; is sinking fast. 

20. Died this morning at half-past one a.m. 

Tho rapidity with which the symptoms as- 
sumed a bod type as soon as the sloughing oc- 
curred was «very Tcmarxablo ; if she had been 
poisoned it could scarcojy have been quicker, 
lliis was undoubtedly hastened by her refusal to 
take any nourishment or wine ; indeed, it is not 
improbable that the sinking would not have 
happened if she had taken plenty of wine^and 
ammonia* 

Conia and delirium are bad symptoms, espe- 
cially when they occur very early In the disease. 
These cases ipay be divided into two classes— 
Iqft, those in which th^ cpma and delirium appear 
pmviously to ,the e^ption ; 2nd, into those in 
whlph they Bpporvenp after it has come out ; and 
this latter paay be. suhdividsd into the infiam* 
matory and non-inflanunatory^ 

following' cases lUiinraie ^ first ya- 


Jhe 


April, 1846. A child, sASd ten, who had been 
fapOBsd to the virua of aovlatinji for 4^eral 


the symptt^s bring paias Of the liiribs^^ 

langu^ of ^e ftulbtred yea* 

^ he *was sudd)^^ s<dieiM "with coma, 


and is now perfectly unconscious of everything ; 
cannot bes loused by shaking > pupih dilated; 
nlmnst insensible ; skin hot and dry ; i3ulse 130, 
small. ♦ I 

11^. Ol. tiglii notonis, in. ij. ; p. scammon,, gr. 
ij. ; h}d. chlor., gr. iv., in p^v. iv., cax). j. omni 
hor.i, » • 

'J'lio eruption appeared in the course of the 
day, but onl j to a slight extent ; the bowels were 
very freely acted on, and tho coma disappeared. 
Desquamation took place on the tenth day ; on 
the 14th tho cuticle of tho palm came off in one 
hake, although no eruption camo dht on tho 
hand. * 

^ (To be continued.) 

CASK dF GENKKAL ANASAECA, WITH 
ALBUMINOUS UIIINE, IN AN INFANT 
TEN WEEKS 01,1), TEUMINATINO FA- 
TALI, Y AT FOUll MONTHS AND A 
IIA1,P. * 

roinmiininitpd b) Wll.LlWl BIRD IlLRAPATFL M.B. 
Huri^eSn tn fat. Putcr’i* Hospital ; Coubultin^ Surgeon- 
Accouchcui lo the Buttol Di-.pt«n^ary, 

March 17i 1818. Mrs. Tenfold brought her 
infant to me, complaining that it had “swollen 
very much all over.’* This state came on gra- 
dually about a fortnight ago, and she could 
assign no cause for its appearance. It had thriven 
well until this period, and had bcH*n neither sub- 
ject to sickness nor purging, and had no illness 
siiico its birth. It Avas a male infant, ten weeks 
old, 'The whole surface had a peculiar anemic 
aspect ; tho face was also anasarcous ; the su- 
perior and inferior extremities showed this con- 
dition tho most extensively : they were at least 
double the usual size, and pitted deeply upon 
pressure. 

Tlie child's health did not ni>pcar to bo 
otherwise disordered; it took tho breast well, 
and also eat its food licartily ; it slept well, and 
she had no trouble witli it at night. Tho 
mucous membranes all appeared in good ordoia; 
there was no bronchitis cir other symptom ^f 
catarrh. The excretions from the bowels were 
not remarkable, and “it generally made plenty of 
water." At a subsequent period 1 obtained a 
small quantity of the urine ; it was clear, but 
high coloured, and deposited abuntlancc of albu- 
men when tested witli nitric arid and heat ; it 
was not in sufficient quantity to take tho specific 
gravity. 

Theso symptoms became gradually worse, in 
spite of all trealmcnt ; occasionally all swelling 
would disappear, but it soon returned. I saw 
the child often, but never found tlie albumen 
to decrease ih the urine. Its food appeared to do 
it no good ; it did not grew at all : the nutri- 
tive functions w'cre decidedly suspended in a 
great degree. 

About thv latter end of April tho infant be- 
came drowsy and comatose ; the anasarca waa 
at this time worse than ever; convulsions en- 
sued and rapidly carried it off. It died twenty- 
fout hours after their accession. It was four 
months and a fortnight old when it died,. 

Post-mortem^ May 2.— A most careful examina- 
tion was instituted, yet no organic cause wa4 
discovered to account fur death. The whole of tho 
thoracic and abdominal organs were perfecriy 
healthy in structure ; tho kidnpys had not the 
slightest approach to granular A^Bease ; the 
mesenteric and thoracic glands were all healthy : 
all the organs were most remorkabl/anemtc and 
pale. I neycr saw an instance in whic^ there 
was so great a deftcien<^ of colouriifg matter, 
Hed the patigut begn slowly bled to death, it 
could not nave been more bloodless and pallid* 
The liver alone presented any appearance of 
blood in its tissues ; its hepatfo venous system 
was in e slight degree ^ngested, 

Bef^^oiscoverea the preSenoe 
fdbumeb in the iS'iiA, I thought ^e cutaneous 
system in fault, and, thetefore, pesorlbed dm- 
phoretics end warm baths ; small doses ,of anti- 
mony, nitric ether, and digitalis weik Mtpinis- 
teredi and a warm bath fras em|4dyed every 
other night. Some amelioration at first ensued 
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mm; bertain cerebral phenomena manifested 
themselyes, and the patient died six days after 
her admission into hospital. 

The autopsy was made twenty houri^ dftet 
death. The right primitive iliac vein near its 
junction with the vena cava, the external iliac, 
the feflioral to within dve or six centimetres of 
the crural arch, were completely obliterated. 
The taioral vein was pervious near the popliteal 
cavity. All the deep-aeated«veinB of the riglgt 
Ihnb were obliterated. In the primitive iliae, 
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thioblitenitlonwaa produced by a fibrinouimaaa,4<And had been lost sight of. M. Velpeau had 

containing a notable quantity of a liquid, aome-. ' * a.™ 

what hke pua, mixed with serum, ^he periphery 
of the strs^m was composed of fibrinous matter 
to the extent of eight or ten centimetres, ad- 
herent b> the neighbouring veins} At this point 
the veto were thickened and rigid, like that of 
a large artery, but without redness. Immediately 
beneath, a puriform liquid filled the vessel ; and 
still lower, the obliteration was caused by a large 
clot, comnosed partly of fibrine and partly of 
blood. The clots in the deep veins or the leg 
were formed in the same way. 

In the thorax there wUs purulent effusion on 
the right side. Pneumonia on the same side, 
with small purulent spots scattered throughout. 

There was also peri-pneumonia of l>oth hings. 

The abdominal viscera were all healthy. No obli- 
teration or any appreciable inflammation of the 
uterine cavity. No alteration of the internal 
surface of the uterus, in the substance of the 
organ. 


ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. 
Ipffssftny of Sept. 12 ; M. Begin in the Chair. 

GUNSHOT WOUNDS. 

M. Velpeau: Since the revolution of February, 
M. Velpeau had received int6 his wards 182 
wounded persons — 85 in February, 97 in Jiine ; 
33 had died— 16 in February, y in June. The 
majority of the remainder had been cured, others 
were still under treatment; some had been 
forcibly transferred to different establishments, 
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ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 

Mooting of 9ept. 2 ; M. Fouillxst in the (!!hair. 

ANATOUV pp TSB OAPILLanY CIRCULATION, BY 
M. iiovuaqRY. 

The sanguiniferous capillaries, considered 
hitheato as forming a simple system of circula- 
tion, constitute, on the contrary, a domde as- 
tern : consisting, on. the one hand, oP the ana- 
stomotic communications of the ampler divisions 
of the arteries with the primary vesicles ; and, on 
the other, of the capillary network proper to each 
organ and t^ each tissue. * ^ 

The communications between* the gapillary 
veins and arteries around special textures are J 
tile same in all parts of the body, and are more^ 
or less frequent according to the degree of vas- 
eularity of each region. In all parts,they form a 
diverticulum of the general circulation of each 
organ, destined tfi relieve it of a too large 
quantity Of blood, or to furnish it with a 
supplementaiT amount of that fluid. The 
eapaeity of this diveiQtioulum is always much 
superior to that of the Vasa propria of each 
organ, and, therefore, yields a ready passage for 
the arterial blood into the veins. 

Betides this capillary circulating^ another sys- 
tem can bej|et with in each tissue or organ^ dis- 
poted«fOiiHrthe anatomioai elements of its tex- 
ture. 

Henae a well*marked independence It found 
to eidtt between the partial oiroulation within 
ea^ orga&t whUdi ^may be diminished or al- 
tqgathic anmted t ttbereat the peripherical 
omtkMilijd^gayoand in all parts uiibitecnip0sd. 

Bythesb viewe the theorf ol Haiv*y^ *on- 
firmed i^Mt^octitpleted. Thus a general eirouU; 
tiai is daetined to perpetuato the ooUeotHrd 
fimetimp <tf liA# and is, therefore, pem^aent ; 
and inffathpart of tiio h very eonsiderahle 

number of partial oiroulatlons moT be 

notieed, dmifiied tdVaiattifo p«^HuMi«>e qf the 
yrnAom Amstiohs > ^ 

oogfuOn tnmtiMetlem theae aa^^ 

plm tefonnamidtii^^ 
amSAhof eSeouit for theocrntfoimiwo m tne 

im hMHiiiiiiiinI rti jitiilil iitmiilifWiii 

jMMfgntgtfto 


ho had operated more than in February, 1848 ; in 
February giore than in June ; unci, linally, ho 
advised amputntion only in caspf in wbiih it ap- 
peared evidently to bo unavoidable. 

Alter some obsorvutions from M. Huguior ftn 
the sunie subject, the mooting was adjourned. 




observed fifty-eight fractures from ~ gunshot 

wounds; in twenty-six cases amputation had ^ 

been necessary, ten of which had proved fatal. headers. 
Afret the events of June, te^nty-six fractures 
of the extremities had fallen under hil obser- 
vation; six amputatidhs were performed, and 
two of these had been lost. 

The wounds were divided in equal numbers 
amongst the soldiers, the national guards, and 
the insurgents ; and Professor Velpeau had not 
noticed any difference in the results from moral 
causes. 

In the statements laid before the academy, 

M. 'Vhlpeau did not see any new observations ; 
he did not think that any absolute opinion, with 
regard to the relative dimensions of the wounds 
made by balls at their entrance and at their exit, 
was correct. Most frequently, hopever, it was 
the entrance of the ball which caused the largest 
wound. But differences in this respect were 
frequently observed, and were certainly due to 
inequalities of tension of the skin, to the angle 
oF incidence of the projectiles, to their force of 
impulsion, their form, &c. 

Kefrigerating applications in gunshot wounds 
were no novelty. They had been praised by 
Guthrie. M. Velpeau did not believe them to 
be possessed of tbc advantages recently ascribed 
to them. In February he had not used them. 

In June, yielding to the solicitations of several 
perstms, he had employed cold dressings in a 
certain number of patients, and he had not 
derived from them any peculiar benefit. It was 
on error to suppose that gunshot wounds pro- 
duced invariably a considerable degree of re- 
action. This was, on the contrary, seldom 
observed. Hence the surgeons who applied 
cold, finding little or no reaction, referred this 
advantage to the nature of the treatment; 
whereas the same result would have been ob- 
served had another line of practice been adopted. 

M. Velpeau had simply used lukewanh poul- 
tices, regular and methodical dressings; and the 
results had been as favourable as those of other 
Burgfgms. As to venesection, ho eeldom had 
recourse to it, and never as a precautionary 
measure. 

M. Velpeau was happy to hear M. Malgaigne 
recommend a more nutritive regimen — a system 
which he had himself advised for the last nfteen 
years. It must also he said that modern surgeons 
were on this point less rigorous than their pre- 
decessors. 

The quesfion of amputation had not, in the 
professor's opinion, advanced one step, because 
it was not properly laid down. Amputation 
being found indispensable, should the operation 
be performed at once or not ? To this queltion 
only one answer could be made: no 
would consent to lose time when the removal of 
an extramity was judged necessary. It was 
more difficult to come to a oondusion when it 
was asked, in a case of dangerous fracture, 
should the limb be removed or not i The pro* 
blem could oitiy be solved hy a careful diagnosis; 
but, whatever might be the experienoe and sa- 
gacity of the sttigeon, the oeosea of enor were 
•numerous that it was dffflcult to avoid it. Ebr 
hlP^art, he openly acknowledged Itis partieUiy 
to temporisation. Ampufotion was tala to sub- 
atitote a aimple wound for a omfiplIMOd One. 

But a wottnd dividing aQ the taxtuiei of a limb— 
skin; ttued% ner^ea, iraaMs, boinfo efid ttie^ 
dallary. ]neiiilmti%r*ocn^ aoamly bh offiiod -m 
* wound. 


Tueatmknt of Lupus. —Ill the “Revue 
M^.-Chirurgical" M. Emery publishes the re- 
sults of his experience in this disease. He has 
found that no treatment, whether internal or 
external, possesses the efficacy of cod-liver oil in 
luge doses. The quantity of this medicine ex- 
foibiled by M. Emery will«doubtles8 astonish our 
It is in doses of from sixteen to thirty- 


iSro ounces daily that it should be used. "Wifh 
every dotrerfeo to the learned physician of the 
H6pital St. Louis, wc must say that few patients 
will be able to keep on Ihoir stomachs ^ich 
exaggerated quantities of a particularly nauseous 
medicine, and that, even if they succeeded in 
not rejecting it, it is questionable if anything 
like that amount can possibly be absorbed, oily 
Bubstaifces being generally changed within the 
stomach into insoluble adipocerous cdhipounds. 
M. Emery states, however, that, having had oc- 
casion tb treat seventy-two cases of confirmed 
lupus, twenty-eight were completely cured by a 
persevering use of this medicine. 

Anatomy — Minuth Injkctions. — Dr. Iftrsh- 
feld, ill his inaugural thesis, explains the method 
which ho followed in the preparation of the nu- 
merous injections which he has oflered to the 
museum of the School of Medicine. The per- 
fection of these preparations induces us to sup- 
pose that it may not bo uninteresting to the 
readers of the Medical Times to be made ac- 
quainted with his process. The subject being 
placed previously for some hours iu a bath, the 
following mixture is that which is injected • 
For tho arteries: Oil, 1 litre; vermilion, 1} lb. 
For the veins : Liiiscpd-oil, 2 litres; white lead, 
1 lb. ; indigo, q.s. The addition of two tabic- 
spoonfuls of soft Venetian turpentine rendeis tho 
mixture as penetrating as possible. It is with 
the assistance of M. Hirshfeld tliat M. Bourgery 
has performed those minute injections on which 
are founded the remarks on the capillary system 
which wo this day forward ; and >ve have no 
doubt that the patience and industry of Dr. 
Hirshfold will lead him to further interesting 
results. 

D. M'Carthy, D.M.P. 


itmjpTgWfraaa. Mfoiiorl 
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Aneurism of the Carotid Artery^ simulating 
Cynanche Tonsillaris. — ^Dr. Duke related to the 
Surgical Society of Ireland tho case of a married 
man, aged thirty- two, about twelve months after 
a severe blow on the head, was attacked with 

S mptoms of ordinary catarrh and sore throat. 

9 since tho accident which he considered 
as the cause of his symptoms, been subject to 
occasional headache, and a rushing noise in his 
head as of wind. When seen, there were quick 
pulse, cough, and fever ; the right tonsil aiui side 
of the fauces appeartd iiiflanied. Dming the 
next two days the swilling extended, causing 
little pain, but considerable difficulty of deglu- 
tition. On passing the finger into the mouth 
with a view of detecting fluctuation, it was dis- 
covered that a strong pulsation existed in every 
part of the tumour, wmch was soft and elastic ^ 
the touch. The stethoscope, applied behiud the 
angle of tiie Jaw, detected a lou<P bruit. This 
revealed the true nature of the caae ; next 
day the patient, boin^ in considerame pam, re* 
quested relief from another medical man who 
happened to be present. The tumour was puno* 
tured with a bistouiy, and a jet of arter^ blood 
followed; this, hovrever, wa^ commanded by 
pressure, which was kept im till the following 
day without more thibi a fow ounces of blood 
beUig lost The common bmtid artery was then 
tiedm tkeusualenegnar $ pulsation ii^ediately 
ceased in tim tumour. Thera wa#iio stibsequent 
hbrncndiage ; but the pow^ of deglutition was 
eompigilf lost for five day}' alter'tha^ (Ration, 
xod tlii iiffideiayreitQ^^ At tho bw of five 
imki» being apparently lie went to 
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risit same ^icndd, and was induced to drink 
spirits. During the night fimart hemorrhage 
occurred from %ho mouth, which proved fatal 
before aesistunce |?ould be obtained. No post- 
m^em examination was allowed. Dr. Duke 
considers this n case of diffused or false aneurism 
from a wounded rfir diseased condition of the 
vesbcl, the result of tho blow; Ho thinks that 
the vessel was probably injured by a spioulum of 
bone, which had caused disease and softening of 
its coats ; and that, during one of the fits of 
coughing to which he was subject, the artery 
had been ^ruptured and the Wood extravasated 
into the oouufar tissu^e, causing the swGUin|L 
visible in the throat. This was entirely destitute 
of visible pulsation, although to the touch thi 
evidences of aneurism were very evident. 

Syphilitic Skin Diseases , — It is imporfant to be 
able to recognise these diseases, as a false feeling 
of shame frequently prevents the confession of 

S revious infection. Hehra (quoted in **The 
fonthly Journal^*) adduces three series of phe- 
nomena as fixed points for the diagnosis. First, 
The symptoms common to all Uie syphiloids 
having a conditional value. Second, The 
special application of tho former — the peculiar 
symptoms by which a syphilitic skin disease may 
be distinguished from its non* syphilitic fellows. 
Third, The diseases of other organs simulta- 
neously occurring with these syj^hiloids, and 
which cannot here be further entered on. The 
signs of the firet series are;—/?, The colour 
— only characteristic when the disca««c is of some 
standing. The original red colour becomes dai k- 
brown red, from the non-absorption of pigment 
deposited from tho blood along with the exuda- 
tion. llonce, oven in healing, syphiloids must 
pass through tho various stages of dark brow'n, 
to clear, pale yellow, yellowish-grey. 6, The 
round form, in such diseases as do nut otherwise 
assume this form — as lichen, acne, c, The pecu- 
liar scat. Psoriasis syphilit. affects the pahns of 
tho hands ; others, chiefly those parts where the 
skin 18 close to the bones, as the forehead, scalp, 
Sifi,, and generally they are extended over the 
whole body (except psoriasis, lupus), d, Itchi- 
ness is either awantuig or tufiiiig. r, Desqua- 
mation is very trifling, as in psor, syph. /, Tho 
tendency to liquefaction and formation of crusts 
is, however, greater. //, The skin has a peculiar 
cachectic appearance (llicord’s syph. chlorosis). 
— Hehra divides the peculiar symptoms accord- 
ing to tho primary ofllorescencc. The first form 
in secondary syphilis is the^ macular syphiloid, 
roaooln syphilitica, in bright red patches on the 
back, breast, brow, and face, which, distinct from 
one another, are cither uniform with the skin 
(cutis voriegata), or project somewhat above it 
from congestion of n colicction of sebaceous 
glands. In time the spots become brown, the 
healthy skin remaining white— ephilides voncrcu*. 
The second form can also pass into the papular 
syphiloid ; the congestion msappears, a considci- 
otilo elevation of papuhe, the size of lentils or 
peas, of a pale red or normal coloration. Accoi d- 
ing as these papulae are larger or smaller, the 
disease is called bchen millaris or Icnticularis ; 
tho peculiar colour, the round form, the ab- 
sence of itohiness, and tho trifling desquama- 
tion, charaoterizo its syphilitic nature. It those 
pap{di)e tend to suppuration, we have, thirdly, 
the tubercular nyphuoid, which may be termed 
iSBne syphUitica, and is the most frequent. The 
tubercles are either disseminated and quite round, 
or they axo collected gn one spot — lupus ; both 
kinds lend t^ uloerati^D Sjphilidelkosis- If the 
papulae are very Isrge, wey are Called phymata 
syphilitica. Tne scaly syphiloid^ principally ap- 
pearing AS psoriasis pfanlariAB&d palmaris, has, 
wtead 6i Boalesi |>at slight white elevations ; a 
redder colour^ however, toan in other psoriasis. 
The buUar form, riipia syphilitica, is more fre- 
queg^ ; a red spot first appears on which k vesicle 
becomes formed, speedily falling the size of a 
walnut or hen'i^gg ; tho oonG^ts become mifildy, 
purulent, and decrustation be^s from the centre, 
which a Ihronio poinmd crust arises ; on 
‘Jlipoval of this crurt a deep sypbUitio jiire 
’;|^pusfrilar8yphilo|^^ 


forms aohores, but only psydracious orphlyza- 
cinus pustules. Impetigo and ecthyma also occi^ 
and snow a greater than usual tendency to f ™ 
luatiou of cru&ts. Acne syi:)hiUtiea is very liable 
to suppuration and the formation of cnista, and 
may be ranked among the pustular forms. The 
various vesicular, pustular, and buUar eruptions 
pass HO into one another, that they funu gene- 
rally the crust- bdllding syphiloids. The spongy 
I, syphiloids— vegetatioues syphiliticm sou condy- 
lomata— have either a broad base, or arc peduncu- 
lated. They are variously named according to^ 
their forms. A syphilitic disease of the noils 
appears as a homy degeneration, or as a sore 
'^nder the nails of both the thumbs or great toes, 
^of a semicircular form, enlarging both in width 
and depKh. Hebik recommends as treatment a 
modifl^ plan of inunction, except in rupia, 
where, weakened by the excessive exudation, a 
tonic-Htimulant plan is best adapted. In psoriasis 
palmnris and plantaris, local inunction of mer- 
cuiial ointment every evening, stockings or gloves 
being worn during the night, and a local bath in 
thtf morning, are what Ilebra recommends. In 
the spongy syphiloids ho employs eitlier tho 
deutiodurot. hydrarg. 5j« to 3J* axung., oc su- 
blimat. corros. 5j. to ^ij. to 3vj. alcohol, or 
Plcnck’s pMte, which always attacks only the 
diseased skin. 

Eryot of Eus a Eemedy for Excessive Dilatation 
of the Pupil from belladonna. — M. Comperat, says 
“ The Medical Gazette/' has announced a plan 
by which he has succeeded in removing dilatation 
of the pupil produced by belladonna in a patient 
of hiw«*, in whom tho ins was scarcely visible, co 
complete had been tho action of a small dose of 
belladonna applied externally. For some days 
the excessive uilatation resisted the employment 
of various colly ria. He prescribed powdered 
ergot of rye, taken like snuff. The dilatation 
disappeared in a few seconds ; it soon returned ; 
the same remedy was again employed, and it did 
not reappear, fie thought that ergbt might bo 
thus used in cases in which dilated pupil arises 
from other causes. 

Double Uterus and T'ia/7ina.—M.HuguiGr showed 
to the French Academy of Medicine a woman 
who became pregnant in one half of tlie uterus. 
It was very remarkable that, after delivery, the 
mamma of the corresponding side alone became 
hard and swollen. 
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On the Nature and Prentmefit of Stomach and Renal 
Diseases . being an Inquiry into the Connection of 
Dmhetes^ Cakuliis^ and other Affections of ths 
Kidney a7id Bladder^ with IndioMtion^ By 
William Fkout, M.D., P.R.S., Fellow 6f the 
Royal College of Physicians. Fifth Edition, 
revised. London: John Churchill, Princes- 
street, Soho. 1848. Pp. 505. 

(Contiriuad from psffe 334.} 

Our author states that the anastirca which 
sometimes follows scarlatina, &c., is of a similar 
description. ** Nearly allied to tho above state 
of disease," he observes, is the apasarca which 
freqtiently follows scarlatina, and more rarely 
the measles, urticaria, and some other diseases 
particularly affecting the akin. In scarlatip/i this 
form gf dropsy usually comes on after the fever 
has begun to subside ; is to say, between 
two and four weeks qftor the first commencement 
of the eruptive fever, ^lie appearance of the 
swelling is commonly preceded or aooompanied by 
an increase, of frvensb symptoms, pamcularly 
towards nigh^ tfiq boweb b«^v}i^ oontinueoi 
ooftive* the unne scantja and the shin harsh ani!( 
d]^. At this peifiod, ^so, frequent voipUlhf 
occBSianaUy occurs. In a short time the fiiee» 
and particularly the eyelids, begin to swell, and 
this swelling extends more or less rap^y oyer 
the whole body. As the sweliling itibnsuifl* the 
patient usually becomes more torpIS anddmwisy, 
and in some eases symptoms indl^to of 
efrusion on the bri^ oir m oyEWhS ot t^ 
^um or pfgitoiieum^ Wf® PW SW 


now becomes stUl more - scanty and high- 
coloured, is often turbid, ana generally passed at 
short intervals, fii very small quantities at a 
time, wifli more or less of pain. The colour of 
the unno is occasionally brown, or is quite red ; 
and ill tliis case obviously depends on the co- 
louring matter of the blood. In nlnmst all 
instances, however, whether it contains the 
colouring matter of the blood or not, the urine 
coagulates by heat, showing that it contains 
Auminous matter in solution."— Pp. 123, 124. 

, ' With respect to the exciting causes, D|r. Prout 
enumerates, as formerly, * exposure to cold and 
moisture, although he admits that the anasarca 
of Bcatlatina dbimot bo always teferred to this, 
or, indeed, satisfactorily to any othet^articular 
causo. The immediate cause Dr. protit looks 
upon in this, as in the former ^ind, infiammatory 
dropsy, to consist in an ** inflammatory Btate(a) of 
the whole system, involving the kidneys in par- 
ticular." Ho also considers it as occurring, what- 
ever the cause, much more frequently in children 
than in adults ; and Its severity, he observes, is 
always much greater in proportion as tho pre- 
ceding eruptive fever and sore tliroat have been 
mild and favourable. 

We have not had occasion frequently differ 
in opinion with the author before us ; but, 
although we fully subscribe to and concur in his 
observalions upon tho *' inflammatory form of 
dropsy," wc must confess that wo cannot go the 
whole length w'ith him in )uh observations Upon 
the anasaref with serous urine which frequently 
follows scarlatina. We admit the perfect accu- 
racy oft)r. Trout’s detaiL as occurrirife in occa- 
sional instances only. We have repeatedly seen 
serous urine— cogulating readily on tho applica- 
tion of heat, and forming a dense coagulunv— 
with anosarcous swelling of tho extremities, and 
even generally of the coUiilar tissue', with which 
also may be included ascites. But wo have 
found that a large proportion of sfreh crbcs do 
well under tho use of some of the diuretic prepa- 
rations of steel, and mild aperients. We there- 
fore think that Dr. ‘Prours views must have 
been formed from his observations being directed 
to the severer cases, and which, from an iiCftam- 
mafbry condition .of the kidney, had resisted 
more ordinary treatment. Xf the kidney be in- 
volved, and the phlogistic diathesis be developefi, 
and in great activity, wc believe the 4 pbservanons 
of our author apply in all their force, and to 
the fullest oxt^t ; but we are far fi4&m allowing 
that evoft the majority of cases of anasarca with 
I'serous urine after scarlatina assumes anything 
like the formidable clioracter and unmanagea- 
bility, Or require the activity of treatment, sug- 
gested by Our author. Extensive dispensa^ 
practice has furnished us wi^ ample means of 
experience, and we have here stated the conclu- 
sions to which it leads. 

Our author insists on the antiphlogistic treat- 
ment, in the strictest sense of the tcrinsi in thii 
species of dropsy. ** Bloodletting,*' 'he sayf, 
‘^general and locu, must be resorted to aoco^dmg 
to circumstances, and particulariy aocordb^ tO 
the period, dc^ee, and seat of the ii^attinAtory 
Bctiofi. If the patient |:)e A young wid tObust 
individual, of sound con^itutiOn# mOodlettl^ 
from the arm and cup 
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and abounding in colouring matter, bloodletting 
in general may Ife safely repeated; if, on the 
contrary, t|^o colouring matter bo ol)viou.sly de- '| 
fleient, and the blood bo poor and watetv, fur- 
ther depletion will hardly bo proi/Br.”— Pp, 
124, 125. 

In the above principles wo fullv concur, and it 
seei4i3 to U8 essential that they ahoulJ uever be 
lost sight of by the practitioner. A very largtj 

S rtion of the dropsical cases which come 
our review have been brought on or 
in tome way associated with; intcmpcranti? of 
oho kind or other ; consequently wo phould rfP 
gulate our method of treatment accordingly, and 
ad^pt it to th^circumstancoB and constitution of 
the pa<%nt, 

Promoting the due action of the skin by the 
use d£ diaphoretics proves of^ great moment in 
this kind of dropsy,^ and our author gives the 
preference to Dover's powder, which he says “ is 
the most efficient." The Dover's powder we 
believe best suited to the broken-down constitu- 
tion, ^ with “unsound viscera;" but where the 
constitution is sound, the frame robust, the 
phlogistic diathesis clearly developed and in | 
active operation, a strongly albuminous condi- 
tion of the urine present, we believe that the 
preparations of antimony (a) will bo found the 
agents best suited for promoting the ahtion of 
the skin. The efficiency of diaphoretics may be 
increased by the exhibition of acetate of ammonia 
in proper doses. 

Mercury wo believe to be injurious under al- 
most all circumstunres. Oiir author says, — 

“ Caloiiial is a doubtfuj romcjdy, but in •some in- 
stances may be advftiitagcously ^combined with 
Dover’s powder," &c. The mercurial action, if 
induced, wo have always found injurious, and if 
a mercurial alterative bo absolutely necessary, 
from our own experience wc should certainly 
give the preference to the oxymuriate with sar- 
saparilla. It seems almost superhuouB to* observe 
that warm clothing, and particularly Hannel 
next the> skin, aro of essential moment, and that 
the occasional use of the Warm bath, and in some 
cases the vapour or hot-air bath, by relaxing the 
skim, will contribute to the health of the patient. 
Diuretics arc generally of questionable utility. 

“ Stimulating diuretics," says ou# adthof, “ act 
unfavourably, particularly in the early staged of 
the aifection. When the active symptoms of the 
complaint Rave been subdued by bloodictting, 
and the urine, as is generafly the cas^^ from the 
employment of this active reintlHy, his beconm 
improved in quality and increased in quantitj^ 
the more gentle diuretics may be often resorted 
to with advantage : such are the acetate, citrate, 
or nitrate of potash, with the aspir. icthons 
nitrici, &c. The bowels should be kept open, and 
occasionally a brftk purgative may be given ; but 
there seems to bo no good attainable by constant 
purgatives, which may, in those instances in 
which Ijhfe kidneys are severely aftected, lead to 
that harassing diarrhoDa'too commonly proving 
fatal in class of diseases. When the patient, 
by those and other appropriate means, has been 
fortunate chough to' recover froTr<.the jj|aninediate 
attack, it Will be absolutely necessary fegr him 
for A long time, perhaps dhrmg^the remainder of 
his life, to ooosiacr himself as an invalid ; to live 
abstemiously and cofefidly ; to take regular and 
moderate exercise; and, almve all things, to avoid 
exposwe to cdld 'and we^. Indeed, if his cir- 
tmmstahees admit, he may advantageously sj^nd 
u&h' Winter months in a warmer climaite. "-^P. 125. 

tJpon the question of the treatment of ana* 
saroa oeewthig after scarlatUm the author asserle 
that it resembles in principle that of acute 
form ff inflfnnmatory dropsy just considered, 
urgbnt ijnhpjtqms, whether from indtunhtaUbn 
or c^pij(ewlottV fdjjyte Iheghek^ frh., in 


the vicinity of tho part affected ; and these de 
pletivGB may be followed by counter-irritants, as 
blisters, sinapisms, See. if the hejid become 
seriously aftbeted, the measures must be prompt 
and active. 

Diarrhoea not untre(|uoniliy suj)crven(’M on the 
termination of scjitJatina ; and we slionld 
cautious how far wc intorforo with it. Wlicn 
Hovere it should bo modcjiMtod, but not suddenly 
chocked. Upon this our author observes : — “ If 
this diurrlia^a, as is sometimos thc*c:vse, appeals 
to depend on an indammatory condition of the 
mucous membrane of the intestines, recourse may 
be had to leeches, followed by fomentations, &c, 
to tho abdomen. If the diarrheea bo the i|^ I 
mediate efiect of the irritation occasioned 
fafeal accumulation, mild niAi efiirient purgatives 
as castor oil, &c., slgiuld he administered, so as 
to completely get rid of th<* offending cause. Tho 
warm bath, both as a means of prevention and 
of cure, maybe advantageously had recimrso to 
in this aflection ; and tho patient should be kept in 
a warm and uniform temperature, so as to jiroiiiotc 
a free action of the skin. When the moreticLite 
s3imj)toms have subsided, diuretics may be 
usyjally employiHl with goodeirecl, siieh as digi- 
talis conjoined with syruj> of squills, acetate of 
potass, ammonia, &c., according to the circum- 
stances of the case ; and, outlie complete cessa- 
tion ot active symptoms, the citrate of iron may 
be often advantageously added^to the citrate 
of ammonia, or other diaphoretics employed. 
During and long after convalescence, the effects 
of cold must be particularly guarded against. 

We have already stated our views in reference 
to anasarca generally, as a consequence of scarla- 
tina. Anasarca, but of quite a transient descrip- 
tion, frequently follows scarlatina, and indeed 
several of tlie exanthemata, and is often attended 
or accompanied by coagulable urine. In con- 
cluding the subject of this section, the author 
lu^es th tit following observations, wliich wc can- 
not too strongly recommend to the serious con- 
sideration of the practitioner: — “ In those cases 
originating in attacks of scarlet fever, the ana- 
sarcous symptoms following that disease have 
been usually severe, and in some instances 
treated by large oiid active ' doses of calomel ; 
which, no doubt, contributed its share towards 
the production of the chronic forms of the dis- 
ease."— P. 126. 

We have already given our opinion ’with re- 
spect to mercury ; tRerefore, here wc have only 
to repeat that mercury should be administered 
with great caution, not only in scarlatina, m all 
its forms and varieties, but also in all the ex- 
autfiomata in general. 
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THE SQUABBLES ‘AT UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE. 

Three weeks have now elapsed since w^ lost 
noticed the affairs of that unfortunate instij^ution 
kno^ as Univorsity College. We have allowed 
this period to pass by in the hope— we dare not 
say expectatidn— that some explanation would 
at least be atbtempted by the gentlemen on whose 
conduct we have had ' occasion to animadvert. 
Op hope has been disappointed ! Denial was 
impoMible— excuse faille I ' ^ 

The' matter si^dS 'thhs: A proprietary imp- 
tption, proflbisihg ul^-liberal ^limiples, Ih- 
tended for si bekeonio bther collegiate establish - 
mental hak becohie, by the ik|^eet of its 
founders, a tb^ in'frie hands of 
a dbtell, " 'U' botoj^iely 

iinakKtlk^fttLeifrle» %w6pt^ fhabhpe 6f tl^ 


his influence to secure himself a handsome salary 
for life, iudependent- of his own exertions fop 
I success.* Another seizes on all the offices 
attuinable, with, at the sjgue time, uu eye to 
omohimont. • 

Li't us consider the dqlics of thcsci gentle- 
men as c^nlrL§if.ed with their salaries. One 
dohvcis a lecture daily of one hour's dura- 
tion; and this only from the Ist of October 
to tho 1st of April. For this ho is paid f^600 
a yc‘ar, for loG hours’ employment — £600 
yearly; nearly £1 per hour. •How* does ho fill 
up his time ? lie doe.'? not attempt to practise 
the- medical jirofession ; his contributions to 
sciencj^ iirif few and far between. Idleness is said 
to bo the root of all evil. May not some of the 
Hf]uahblcs in the Iloyal Society, na W’dl* as in 
Uiiiveisity College, be attributed to this ? Next, 
let us look at the other’* (emoluments and 
ollices. About £000 again Irom his two profes- 
sors Ifips. For tliis ho oortaiiily works harder 
than his eol league. lie has liis hdhfiiuil duties 
to attend to, more harassing now, in consequence 
of his^'eing coiniccted with thti Eje Inlirmury ; 
besidtJH this, he ought to give a certain portion 
of his time to the dissi'ctmg-roonia. The hos- 
pital, however, is 8uppo.sed to repay him well, 
indirectly, for the time devoted to it; and his 
visit.s to the dissecting-rooms arc few and far 
between. This gentleman has also published a 
work which has gained him some fame — how'ever 
much of it may bo due to the author of the 
drawings. 

Jealousies arose long since in University 
College, in consequence of the venerable 
professor of surgery wisliing to secure the 
advancement, when such could be done fairly 
and openly, (5f his son-in-law, ^Ir. Morton — 
u gentleman eminently (^ualiticd to do hoqpur 
to any institution fortunate enough to pos- 
sess his services. This gentlemau was assistant 
surgeon in tho hospital, and would have been, 
had things taken their natural course, second 
surgeon when Mr. Liston died. This was 
frustrated, for reasons well known to us; and 
the absurdity of summoning Mr, Syme from 
Edinburgh was pwpetrated, it being previously 
airanged that Mr. Syme should come, not as 
senior surgeon, but as junior to one who pro- 
cured his ow’ii advancement, leaving Mr. 
Morton in liis former position. Next comes 
the dccp-hiid and long-matured scheme of 
ejecting Mr. Cooper from his chair, followed by 
tho election of Mr. Arnott as senior surgeon to 
tlie hosjhtal and lecturi# on surgery, while 
the pet man gets a second professorship ond 
becomes teacher of clinical surgery — tho 
post formerly held by the lamented Liston. To 
please Mr. Morton, he was made surgeon of 
tho hospital — an absurd sinecure, no beds 
being allotted to him. As assistant surgeon 
ho had something to do; as surgeon without 
bods he has nothing : the better for others— lio , 
comparison can be made! Tke end of the 
approaching winter session will ^est tjie pro- 
fessor of clinical surfory. We remember poor 
Liston's moving lectures and demons trationf. 
Comparisons are o^ous ^ 

Next come wc to the last appointment-^^ 
that of Mr. Marshall as assistant aurgoon! 

We are led to believe this gentleman wks 
tonished at the gogd^tune which the dp- 
gonce of his fritndl had seeme^ for 
wae highly respeoted as curat<» of thd OdPege 
iHiuMim. uid bia Imowls^ <if t)w «eM6^ 
tg *«MfaipaiF of uRvatlfii'llie iMg 

lwif'"lr4 ko''<a«eUai>' 

- . V , , ,, ..ill' 4. , . „ < 
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TWtlafoieitte were inserted in the Journals that 
the long-delayed elation to the office of a&istant 
autgeon was to come off on a certain day. There 
was Alt even a hint that a second might be 
required ; indeed, the^^ was no vacancv. Many 
gentlemen aroided sending in thiir applications 
out of ddioapy to a gentleman who was known to 
be an aspirant. A Tacanoy was created during 
the sitting of the board by making Ifr. Morton 
surgeon, and, without even the pretence of a 
public notioe^Vas Ihen and there iUled up by 
the appointment of Idr. Marshall t Such doings 
were nerer aurpaased even in the palmy days 
of close corporations and rotten bots^hs.. We 
shall return to this subject. 


communication between them and the senate. 
A committee was then appointed, and they forth- 
with memorialised the aenate upon a former reso- 
lution, nnanimously agreed toby this body, *'that, 
as soon as the graduates of three years^ standing 
should amount in number to thm hundred, it 
will be expedient fo constitute the said gra- 
duates, and all fhture graduates of the same 
standing, together with the persons who then 
or thenceforth ^ell be, or shall hare been, mem- 
bers of the senate, the electoral body of the 


affiprsity.' 

rflRs pr 


THE TTNIVEKSiry OF LONDON AND ITS 
GRADUATES. 

The foundation of the London Umversity wsb an 
important esWin the history of our country, as it 
was calculated to give a fresh impulse to science 
and literature. In a former article we advert^ 
to the condition of the two venerable institutions 
on the banks of the Isis and the Com, and we 
endeavoured to show that, like many other corpo- 
rations, they had not accomplished those pur- 
poses for which they were originally founded. 
Enziohed by the munificence of the learned 
and the pious, they have failed to use in the J 
best maimer the funds at their disposal for the 
promotion of science and literature. From pe- 
culiar ciroumstanoes many devoted to the 
study of subjects which enlarge the mind and 
benefit humanity have been prevented from 
availing themsdves of the advantages which 
Oxford and Cambridge are supposed to afford, 
whi)p the science of medicine had been almost 
neglected in these seats of learning. The ne- 
cessity of the times, therefore, imperatively de- 
manded a new institution, which, freed from the 
imperfections of the ancient universities, should 
become a true nursing mother of science. 

The first founders of our Metropolitan Uni- 
versity, doubtless, intended that it should be 
governed and directed by the ^ost liberal prin- 
ciples ; though, in its infancy, it was necessary 
that a few chosen individuals should manage its 
affStirS. The favourable circumstances under 
which it commenced its career induced many to 
seek those academical honours which it had in its 
power to bestow, and it can now number upwards 
of four hundred graduates. 

^ose who hold tUb position in Oxford and 
Cambridge are entitled to certain corporate pri- 
vileges, and they exercise a powerful mflucnce 
in the government of these places* Strange to 
say, the graduates of London are excluded from 
all corporate benefits ; and, while they shed 
lustre over the university, they have been, up to 
the present tim«|KUiguBtiy treated by those who 
^ manage its affidrs. 

It was not tovbe expected that gentiemen with 
enlar;^^ min^ and liberal education could long 
^ submit to insult, and th^have commenced an 
agitation which cannot fai^in the end to procure 
for them the rights end {(rivi^lf^os to which they 
are entitled. 

In June last a general meeting of graduates 
was ^Id at the Freemasons* Tavern. The 
resolutions then passed* j^ted to the or- 
ganization of the graduates Cfor* the protection 
of ^eir academical and general interests,— their 
desire to act ini harmony with the views of the 
genate, to the seoiiii]|g for tlm graduateSy as a 
^y.repreaentatioqiu^ university^ auA until 
this could be efifooteC an ooeasional mid stated 

•r ‘ 


prosperity requires that this resolntiop 
should be carried into execution. The aenate 
now consists principally of ^members of other 
universities, who cannot feel that interest in 
the University of London which must neces- 
sarily bo experienced by ita graduates. These 
have no share or influence whatever in the ma- 
nagement of its affairs, their diplomas being 
the only things which testify their connection 
with this institution. What crying i^Justfoe 
is this! Four himdred gentlemen with acade- 
mical degrees, obtained after hard work and a 
severe examination, shut out from honours and 
privileges to wAich they are entitled. By thus 
excluding them from their just rights, the original 
Intentions of the founders of the university have 
been disregarded and the prosperity of the in- 
stitution gregtly impeded. 

The committee^ argue that, from the number 
of undefgraduates, in a short time the graduaes 
would fall little short of a thousand, and that 
the time was, therefore, arrived for such a recon- 
struction of the imive^ity as would admit them 
a part of the corporate body. « 

The committee are now engaged in the difficult 
and delicate task of drawing up a scheme for this 
purpose, and to accomplish it three plans appear 
to present themselves. 

First: A convocation of graduates, as at 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham, with defined 
and distinct powers of their own. Second : The 
plan suggested by Mr. Warburton in 1840, to 
vest the entire administration in the senate, who 
should become in process of time the repre- 
sentatives of the graduates by periodical retire- 
ment of a proportion of their numbenr, and elec- 
tion of new members by the graduates. Third : 
A combination of both these measures. Which- 
ever of these your committee may .eventually 
submit, they will be guided by the assurance 
that the graduates do not desire, and would dis- 
approve (were it attempted) any meq^ trans- 
ference to themselves of the powers now e^'oyed 
by the senate ; but duly regarding the lightfill 
superiority of that body, to introduce themselves 
as a new power into the university, and to effect 
such a distribution of Us labours as may most 
effectually secure the high purpose of its founda- 
tion/* 

The* interests of the medical graduates, also, 
have not been overlooked, and the committee 
** assure them that their poeition with refortHice 
to the proposed Medical Registration Bill has 
engaged the serious attention both of the senate 
and of the committee. The senate has enteed 
a caveai against the project^ new charter to the 
College of Fhysioians, and Dr. Billing and Dfr. 
Hodgkin have been exijnined as witnesses on 
their behalf before' the committee of the House 
of Commons.” Dr. morm and Dr. Robert 
Bsmes bave also been examined as i^xesenta- 
tives of the graduates. 

There is no doubt whatsver that the enaadha^ 
tiona for the diploma oftbe p^piveraityitf Xioiidoit 
are of a aiq^enor Older, glvmi 

frtness fo pfaodee aa a phandow jr 
\ equal to any other iaetitutioii. We are not 


■urprised, therefore, that Mdioal gradu^ 

are unwilling to subifiit to the examinations of 
other aie^cal corporations, in order to obtain a 
legitimate title to practise. They consider, and 
justly, that as their fitness has been already tested, 
they are entitled to engage in practice as sfbeh 
as if they were members of the College of Physi- 
cian^ or Surgeons. The argumsuts by which 
they Vipportod their claimi aie— • 
ai^Fiiit. The public good ^atmustzeiiilt from 
the stimulus thus imparted to the medieal cor- 
porations to maintain a high standi^ of requliu- 
ments from oandldaites for diplomas. ^ 

” Second. I^e peculiar claim which gra^ 


duates of the University of London have qpon 
the care of the State, which had fonnded the 
UniversiW. 

Third. The fact that, in three several acta of 
Parliament, the equivalency of the degrees in 
laws and arts of the University of Lonmm with 
those of Oxford and Cambridge has been already 
declared, and the consequentTustice of extending 
the like consideration to the degrees in medicine. 

Before the parliamentary committee sp^ial 
objections were also taken to certain prortsions 
in the prtoosed MedicalBUl, and in the charters 
to the Co&eges of Physicians and General Prac- 
titioners, especially against that clause which 
would admit as members of the College of Phy- 
sicians (the prmosed qualification to practise as 
physician) M.D.'s of Scotch and foreign uni- 
versities, while it would exdude M.B.*^ of the 
University of London. The attention of the 
registration committee, was also directed to that 
extraordinary provision which would forbid a 
grodnate in medicioe from usin^ his academical 
title, unless authorized by admission as member 
of tiie College of Physicians.” 

The demands of the graduates ar% just, and 
perseverance will compel the ruling powers 
eventually to yield. The prosperity of the Me- 
tropolitan University is connected with the adop- 
tion of liberal prindples, and it would be an inde- 
lible i|{ain upon its character to refuse its chllwn 
their just rights Wo trust th^ will never rest 
satisfied till they form an integral part of the 
corporation ; and when this is the case we have 
little doubt that i^^wyil stand one of tie first in 
the world.^ t • 

^MMON AND MURDER.-THE NECES- 
SrrY OP PUTTING DOWN BURIAL 
CLUBS. ‘ 

Tkb frightful oases of polsenlog which have 
recently been brought to light in the county of 
Essex afford to the moralist, the phi^oeppher, 
and the statesman, som^very important^saons. 
In a country remarkable for its. morality and 
religion, we have occasionally perpetrated some 
of the mM setious crimeet'shoiriiig that the 
tendency to wrong-doing is so powmftil iu -the 
bosom of some asjtourge them to bmak through 
the most sacred obUgationa, and te mqpoae them- 
selve to the meet immiuwtt daggers. Nfiither 
the power of good example^ of dithm 

preo^, nor the aulhoiiilyAd humop laim, are 
•ufflment ofteutimei to teatnki the dsvsilf|ii^ 
ment of those paasuma. mWeh bring upp ii,i^j jl« 
viduali and aooiatf a ihujie amount of imflhemg * 
One of most pomwrfol indleatlmii. of am 
advatmed atate of oteftlEatioii Is a 
fi>r human life i kbd pre haye besn aoegitmnadjto 
plums (mai^yei that "iit no 4ther oountty is so 
much Tenanidiki dia|ilay|Atoi.lt« Bdlmiili die- 
dofuMS, however, have lepotaMt; 

and we axe astounded with the fimt ShaSoMM 

. Oaaytim.mr-fhitee.^^ 

I IgwbsEOfhml^ghiiigldmi^ aoditiimi^^; 
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peoted tliat ehe had previously murdered in a 
similar way no than fourteen of her children. 

Since then the sister of this wretched woman 
has been* found guilty by a coroner’s»jury of 
having poisoned her husband, la Ihe former 
case mammon was the exciting cause of the 
peQ)etration of the atrocious deed ; in the latter, 
lust. 

May entered the name of her victim in a burial 
club, stating that he was a healthy man, and that 
he was much younger than he really was. ' Ue 
object she had in 'view was to obtain the sum 
usually allowed on the death o(a member, which 
appeaii to liave been about nine pounds. To 
seoure this she had to pay the society one 
shitting at the time of entrance, fourpenco per 
quarter, and sixpence on the death of a member 
or nominee. It will be seen at a glance, that by 
expending a few shillings there is the prospect 
of obtaining some pounds ; for at any time a dose 
of arsenic is easily and cheaply procured. A sys- 
tem which grants a Jbonus for taking away life 
ought, without delay, to be put down by the 
strong arm of the law. Before- the publicity 
which has now been given of the detection of 
persons who paid into those societies for a wicked 
purpose, they were decided evils. Now the force 
of example, the knowledge that death can be 
accomplished with *a good prospect of obtaining 
money and escaping punishment, will tempt 
many lo try out of a small capital to obtain* 
quick and large returns. • 

It is an error to suppose that the only means 
*by which persons become entitled to the benefits 
of these societies is by administering arsenic to 
their victims. This, no doubt, is a very common 
method. * Arsenic, par excellence, is the poison 
easily and cheaply procured, and which can be 
administered in such minute quantities as to ex- 
cite no suspicion in the mind of the person to 
whom it is given. ^ 

Wo know no correct data which will enable 
us to arrive at correct coiicluBion^ as regards the 
proportion of cases of poisoning by arsenic to 
others, hi England. In France, out of two 
hundred^ and twenty-one c^es o( deaths re- 
sulting from the administration of* deleterious 
drugs, no less than 140 resulted from arsenibal 
compounds. If the same relative proportions 
obtain in this country, no less ^an two-thirds 
of the murders by poison are by arsenic. It is 
the duty of thh Government, therefore, to put 
down by law the sale of this article. Yet this 
would not suppress the evils connected with 
burial VicietifiB. 

It is a well-asoertained fact that a large num- 
ber of persons upon the books of ^s e institu- 
Hom^are wbom it k no^Pboessary to 

give jj^oieon to hasten their deaths. Ar slower 
but more certain ntethod oan.be adopted, which 
it is most difficult for chemical investigation to 
detect, or the law to effectually punish; we 
allude to negieetbndetarration. It is impossible 
to aaeertatn the extent to which this syi^iti is 
* ndoptid ) but that numbersjtf childfenare disposed 
of iathb way is almoit certain, from the fret 
^ eihan thi^ are plmd upon the bptfrs ti^ey 
tee eoiliidlBred ^* doomed," end their dwrtbi are 
dnqfibfttty regietered without any medioal eerti- 
la a aii^ralar ciiouinitahoei ffilOi that 
themidQiityof tSevkddbamlgi^ ^«hoys 
' beiiqi wre liMy Jp or terviee to their 

fteeuli bytbafr tmurs fri the Held er menu- 

''■Swiiliiaiwil igoiltii mt-iuaittiiikm- 
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much as £5. A person, moreover, is not com- 
pelled by any regulation to confine his payments 
to one society ; he may belong to as many os he 
please, and in one instance it has been ascer- 
tained that a man had secured payments out of 
nineteen different burial clubs. We give the fol- 
lowing instance from Mr. Chadwick's report, 
quoted in the Timet, to sttow the evils of this 
system. 

**The child (according to a statement of the 
case) had been entered in at least ten burial 
clubs; and his parents had six other children, 
who only lived from nine to eighteen month|te- 
spectively. They had received £20 from se^q) 
burial clubs for one of these children, and they 
expected to receive at least as much on account 
of this child, ifo inquest was held at Mr. 
Gardiner's instance, when several persons who 
had known the deceased stated that she was a 
fine fat child shortly after her birth, but that she 
soon became quite thin, was badly clothed, and 
seemed as if she did not get a sufficiency food. 
She was mostly in the care of a girl six or seven 
years of age ; her father bore the character of a 
drunken man. Ho had another child, which 
was in several burial clubs, and was a year old 
when it died ; the child's mother stated that the 
child was more than ten months old, but she 
could not recollect the day o£ her birth ; she 
thought its complaint was convulsions, in which 
it died. It had been ill about seven weeks; 
when it took ill she had given it some oil of 
aniseed and squills, which she liad procured from 
Mr. Smith, a druggist. Since then she had given 
it nothing in the way of medicine except some 
wine and water, which she gave it during the 
lost few days of its life, when it could .not suck 
or take gruel. It was in three burial clubs ; her 
husband told her that they had received upwards 
of £20 from burial clubs in which the other child 
had beeq entered ; none of her children who had 
died were more than eighteen months old. A 
surgeon stated that he made a post-mortem exa- 
mination of the body of deceased ; it was then 
in an advanced state of decomposition, but not 
so far gone as to interfere with the examination. 
There was no appearance of external violence on 
the body, but there was on extreme degree of 
emaciation. The brain was healthy, and gave 
no indication of convulsions having been the 
cause of death ; the process of teething had not 
commenced ; had isuch been the case it might 
have led to the supposition that fits might hsve 
occurred;, the lungs, heart, stomach, and in- 
testines were in a natural and healthy state. The 
jqry, having exprMsed it os their opinion that the 
evidence m frie parents was made up for the 
occasion and ontiued to no credit, returned the 
following verdict:— ‘Died through want of 
nourishment ; but whether occasioned by a de- 
ficiency of food, or by a disease of the liver and 
spine, Drought on by improper food and drink, 
or otiierwise, does not appear.' " 

But there is no doubt that the facility with 
which arsenic can be procured, and the careless 
manner in which the causes of death are regis- 
tered, make the burial clubs especially dangerous 
to society. No person should be allowed to sell 
poison except by especial licence, and no certifi- 
cate of cause of death should be received except 
from a duly-qualified practitioner. Now, on the 
tsstimaaiy of non-medical persons, the registrars 
fruntsh oertiftoates for burial; and the oonse- 
qusnoe is that many persons are said to hove ex- 
Y^irod from oomrulsidns or oholoray whom sub- 
seqnent jMslHnonite exteninations ^ve showed 
to have died from poison. 

The course to be adopted in mdir to suppress 
as frr Si possible crime frt^annihttate burial 
•ooietios, to exercise great droumi^peotioii in 
Mdiiit of and te enedte^ 

esterinatlons. Oaronm^ite'dite^ 

»eeesat» 


where death vnis supposed to result from 
violence. Yet how many inquests have been 
held, and verdicts returned of “Died by the 
visitation of God," when subsequent! y^it lias 
been ascertained that this was not the case ! ^ 
Magistrates, we leam, h^ve in many counties 
endeavoured ^o keep down inquests— -coroners 
have attempted to suppress, so far as possible, 
pott-mortem examinations. An inquest, we 
maintain, in most instances, is of little use 
without the surgeon's testimony, and his testi- 
mony cannot be of ^at importance which it • 
ought when he has not had an opportunity of 
examining the body. Frequently, also, an ex- 
pensive cliemical analysis is necessary, and yet 
for this the surgeon is begrudged the remuperating 
sum which the law^lows him. 

Public safety requires that the Government 
should without delay ado{it the most effective 
measures fur the suppre|^ion of secret poison- 
ing*; and wo hope that many mqpths will not 
elapse before dcath-clubs are abo&hed, and a 
morq effective means of detecting guilt adopted. 
In the meantime we counsel the members of our 
profession to refuse certificates where they havo 
not had proper opportunities of ascertaining the 
nature of the maladies under which the deceased 
persons were supposed to have laboured. In 
this way our brethren will escape a large amount 
of responsibility, and their opinions will become 
of increased importance in public estimation. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE CHOLERA. 
The cholera is certainly at our doors, if wo may 
judge from the fears lately manifested by our 
great contemporary the daily Timet. Till within 
the last few days it gave only short notices of the 
ravages of that disease in distant countries*, but 
now columns are occupied in making known 
to the public the best means of preventing 
or curing it. The “ leading journal " has pub- 
lished the remedies used by an Arabian phy- 
sician, which, we are led to understand, havo 
been successful in the treatment of cholera. In 
addition to this, a translation from the German 
has appeared of the treatment adopted by Dr. 
Kruger Hansen, of Giistrow. 

It would be a source of great satisfaction to 
us if the Arabian prescription, or the German 
mode of treatment, were better calculated to 
mitigate the virulence of Asiatic cholera than 
the means usually employed by the medical 
practitioners of this country. Assafoetida, opium, 
and black pepper, though useful dgugs in ceitain 
stages of the complaint, have not yet exerted that 
power over it to warrant their being considered 
as specifics ; and we fear that medical science 
has yet been unable to devise any means which 
can bo with certainty relied on for the treatment 
of the Asiatic pestilence. Up to the present 
moment, wherever it has appeared, it has jpre- 
sented the same symptoms, run the same course^ 
and produced the same moruffity ; and we are 
warranted, therefore, in concluding that it is as 
much now the cj^robrium nttdieorum as ever it 
was. 

It has invadedioountries where the^ most rigid 
quarantines have been establiriied, passed 
boundaries guarded by the most powerful mi- 
litsry cordons, and slain its tens of thousands in 
the free of the mete exalted medical sklU sririch 
the world ooifld produce. It i^mi as If it tode 
upon the wings of iha wind, an ^visible' (nimi- 
ipotsnt agent hacaptble of exercising metey > 

Its progress has bsrin 'Mady; snd 

smd ytfe doteated te lead 
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^ io alttt the opinion which wo cxpreaged some 
months $go» that k will eventually vlfit the 
shores Of our own c(^ntry. AMiilc, tliercfore, 
we halo no new IVars to alarm, nothing has yet 
occurred to inspire us with new hopes that me- 
dical science has discolored any remedies which 
promise to bo especially ellicacious in the treat- 
ment of this malady. 

The latest received accounts show that its 
virulence is particularly Iclt the first few weeks 
^cr its appeacaii^in any place ; that the cases 
then gradually become milder in their character, 
the mortality considerably diminishes, and at 
last the disoase seems to take its flight to some 
other place. • 

Further experience, also, proves that cholera 
is not that contagious dilfeaso Which at one 
time it was supposcdfto bo by the medical prac- 
titioners of this counts. The French physicians 
especially were formeny bigoted contBgioiiii.tH ; 
how they Imve considerably modihed their 
^iews, and many have become converts to the 
doctrines which they once opposed. It mifst he 
admitted, however^ that occasionally the manner 
in which tho disease spreads affords a powerful 
furgument in favour of its propagation by human 
intercourse; Sometimes it appears to follow the 
^ack which travellers take from one jjart to 
imother ; but this, wliilc it olTers an argument 
in favour of its propagation by contagion, docs 
not amount to a ])roof. 

That it appears under certain atmospherical 
conditions, recent observations a])pcar to verify. 
At St. Petcrsbyirg the electrical state of tho air 
was peculiar and striking — there being scarcely 
any activity in the magnctical instruments. 
There is no doubt, also, that crrlaiii states of the 
consp’tution give a greater predisposition for the 
reception of tho cholera virus. Diarrhu'a, fa- 
tigue, debility, and ipipaired health from any 
cause, are circumstances which favour the 
development of the disease ; though it docs not 
confine its attacks to the W'eak, — the robust and 
liealthy often falling victims to it. 

Threatened as wo now are by cholera, wc 
trust that the powers with whrch the Govcin- 
meht is invested to promote sanitary regulations 
W^ wisely and promptly employed. Much 
may be accomplished in this way. The dwell- 
^gs of the poor must be drained, ventilated, and 
cli^ahed. Vegetable and animal matter, powerful 
agents in spreading the virus, must not be suf- 
fered to accumulate in streets or houses, and all 
clashes should guard against the predisposition 
which seems lo favour the development of tho 
disease. 

Ihe observance of hygienic rules will be tho 
best means of warding oif attacks, while they 
will, in disease, greatly favour the efforts of the 
physician to accomplish a cure. 

As regards medicine, it will be highly proper 
fo gfve a fair trial to chloroform, as it appears to 
have been succcMfulJy employed in the coses 
recorded, in ow columiw by Mr. Brady, Mr. 
Plimmer, and Mr. Stedman.'i 

j- 

MEETING OF THE COUITCIL OF THE 

National institute. 

The pew council of the National Institute of 
Mediciito, Surgery, and MidwB'ery, held its first 
meeting on Wednesday, the 13f%insit. It was very 
numerously attended, and much gratification wiMi 
expressed at the nrospect afforded of an early 
•ettlemont c»f the Question of medical reform, by 
general agreement jbome to at the recent I 
^,&rencos at the CoUnf of Physicians the 

OLdeiratllB frnm maAinttI MmftmitinneL 


of Ghreat Britain and Ireland, and the National 
Institute. 

A report containing the important documents 
recently issued by the conference committee has 
just been published the council, which will, 
doubtless, be road with much interest by all 
classes of medical men. 

a 

QU^OKEllY DEFINED. 

[To the Editor oj[ the Medical Times. 1 

** Opposites placed ti>?oth«r aive light and explain each 
otj^. *—P/itioiop/ty's I'irat Principle. 

Bn, —The world is one great school ; all are scho- 
krl; ever learning, never perfect. It is follv to kgen 
talent on the lowest forta. Pupils frequently outrun 
their masters. Farcical, indee«|, are the puny efforts 
to fetter genius in times’ latter age by arbitrary 
rule. Years rollouj^vct how often, yea, numerous, 
are the inquiries, What is quackery ^ Through 
you, Sir, 1 now unfold its dark, its comprehensive, 
hidden meaning. Quackery is, then — 1. Medical or 
other imnconformity to received orthodoxy in any 
science, matter, or thing ; 2. Pretension. 

Quacks are divisible into two great classes — 
1. Talented; 2. Ignorant, including subdivision's 
infinite. 

Talented quacks live, sec, hold converse with 
unclouded intelligences, and have a mental grasp 
beyond contracted social thoughts and habits. They 
deny rules of goiernment not based on progressive 
laws, and have a knowledge in advance and action 
to all around them ; in fact, thev are becoming also 
shilling lights in advance of tlie age they live in, 
ever warring against prejudice, hoary dulness, and 
besotted blindness. But, alas ! too generally tlieir 
glory is consummated in death, when both enemies 
and friends combine to applaud, because detraction 
then falls beneath the tomb. These arc the men 
who know and feel that scientific discovery too often 
lies, not within, but beyond, university walls. By 
their untiring thought spring phenomena both sub< 
lime and startling to all antique theory. These men 
are pioneers for the world’s onward j)rogrr{f8. Many 
a facine battery do they erect against learned dulness, 
grovelling incapacity (both haling light}. The 
learned quack is prepared to meet that epithet 
hurled against him by misplaced power. Shielding 
itself against popular ignorance, oflicial oaths, 
narrow-minded, ciamping, degrading regulations, 
which ever meet the action of mind in its assaults 
on such matters as pseudo-public institutes anchor- 
ing amid circular oddirs or dangerous sandbanks, or 
altogether stranded, when piloted by mere cap, gown, 
or legal power, whilst the pure, unrestrained intel- 
lectual stream is rushing on to* perfection at high- 
water mark. Genius is in it not aqquked. Who 
dare limit or shackle the ^dlike gift jf not per- 
mitted to fcrtilixe society by its generous efforts ? 
It must, nay will, brave and ultimately blast opposi- 
tion, by which it thrives ; hence malevolence and dll 
but antagonism is let loose to stay its progress for 
general good. 

Second, and lastly. The ignorant quack is the 
social horseleech feeding on profresional repute and 
public credulity, evet sucking and nevei satisfied; 
unless '^disoovered, death to his victim. ^ There are 
five of this tribe now bleeding the public purse by 
wholesale, whose joint estates cannot be loss than a 
million sterlirig. ^ 

Very faithfully yowrs, 

Hbkry H. Ptkk, Barrister' ut-law. 

87, Chancery-lane, and Yerulam-chambers, 

« Lincoln’s-inn. 


TEST Foil COD-LITER OIL. 

[To the Editor of the Medical Times,} 

Sir,— A mong the substanoes proposed forlestfng 
the purity of cod-liver oil 1 beUeve it it not gene- 
rally known that strong sulphuric acid Is that on 
which reliance can be heat placed. Mixing together* 
on a poToeUin slab four "'parti of genuine cod-liver 
oil, and one part of atrotig ihlphuric acid, and stir- 
ring with a glasa rod/ a ,hciMtiful and rich, violet 
colour, similar to that of theTumes of iodine, la pro- 
duced, which in a few instants passes gradually into 
a dirty brown: the altered portion of the oU sepa- 
rating in irregularly-shaped patches from that out of 
reach of the acid. This retharkajhlo .charactoriatic 
ia not possessed by either olive, almond^ fsal, whale, 
or fine sperm oil ; nor do I hellefe bydhy other fat 
oil. The reaction varies the apnesranSe fham a 
delioats fewu io dark cartaah thejMier .is nriH 

ftiiAAfl mtb MAvtirm.] axvnnlM of TSrv llirht ood-uvsr ' 


oil which are found In the market; a ciroumatance 
that induces me to think they have been bleached 
with chromic acid or fither powerfully deoxidizing 
agents, thus Qccompneing all the gelatinous prin- 
ciple BO abffihdwt in genuine cod-liver oil. 

Apologizing for so far trespassing on your valuable 
space, 1 nave the honour to remain, your obedient 
servant, Charles HockiH, 

38, Duke-street, Manohester-square, Sept. 12. 


Tail; NECKSSITT ol* MEDICAL AEVdEM. 

rio Hit EaUoi of th,. TtaMi.] 

Sir,—! am anxiously waiting to hear tho fats of 
the now medical bill. From an abslract which I 
have seen it appears* to have many good pgtnts in 
common with others which have been produced. 
My remarks apply tef the accounts w'hioh hgvse ap- 
peared from the National Institute. I think the 
intentions of the committee connected with it are 
real ; if not I am grossly deceived. Something, Sir, 
really must be done ; wq are all floundering in the 
mud. T^e quacks oppress us ; they are spreading 
like locusts, and fllUng their pockets on the very 
thing which is our due, having spent hundreds of 

S ounds in learning what we know. What are we to 
0 ?— starve, flghting< among ourselves and hurting 


each other ? An apo^eoary and surgeon contending 
with a surgeon 6nly or a doctor of medicine because 
he happens to dispense medicine. It is a pity that 
all hLD.’s, M.B.’s, L.A.C.’s, F.Il.C S.E.’s, and 
M.Il.C.S.E.’s, vei L.’Si&qannot join hand and heart 
to exterminate the ^nd-like bpingn that draw 
money from the nockets of poor creatures ignorant 
as ibemselves. Blr, what are wc to do ? Koform. 
Reform, it seems on empty sounding word. How I 
I should (in*coinmon with man v others, 1 am sure) 
rejoice to see r measure brought forward that would 
enable us to keep dowft quackery. Nearly every 
one is turning a doctor in medicine. What a fool I 
was to be a doctor and get nothing for my pains, * 
Yet I love the word, and the men, if they are only 
honourable. 

I was looking ovcf a Manchester paper the other 
day, and 1 found quack advertisements to tno amount 
of fifteen ; I thought of cutting them out and send- 
ing them to you, hut perhaps you have seen enough. 
What is to be done with this crew ? 

“ 'When doctors disagree who shall decide ?*’ 

Much has been said about the profession being 
overstos'ked? This may be. But extinguish quacks 
and then therfe will be room for a (cw more honour- 
able cnen ; and aball be a freer people, more 
respected, and in a higher station. Quackery 
has brought us to a Tow ebb, and • wq . aig 


Tow ebb, 


struggling with thsk pvcplc. The public will ^ be 
thinking soojR we cf nnot help ourselves, ww e shall 
be exteroiiinited if we do not give a deathblow to 
quackery. Quacks will soon raise themselves a 
little higher^ and Ii for one, shall not be surprised if 
some of them are not offering themselves as can- 
didates for hospital appointments. 

1 have spent hundreds of pounds on my educa- 
tion, and am now kept poor thriftigh qni^^ks. J 
want to be settled, but now am 1 to support a 
family with what I make out of my profession I 

We must save ourselves from ruin. We must not 
quibble about small things, «but think what we are 
doing , 

Hoping, Sir, that this letter may rightly ioffuenoa 
the hearts ^|all who read yout exbellent Journal, I 
am, Sir. yi^K &c/, ' A StlROSOK. 

JAMES BIOD', ESOh (IN iiMiibAt 

KEEdBM. 

* 

(Oontinoed from p. , 

Me won of ouinion that the diatihetion ae re* 

AAtviTn 'VMt.H vAflpR-onfia .to Clollewe of * 


to I—Iiiipptehctid tUit the College of 8ttti|pn| 
is instituted for the {raipOse of hUlnt^Uli ill 
high Btaadnrd of. knowledge, soienvu Hhs 
prectiodk in simeryj Ad thef do notpMpoiO 

tojp,optp£/<M* ; ■ i ‘ J... *'■' ■. v. ■' 

Not Bt prosmtt but 1 «(W to fM 
propbseei itplBoes erervmennndef.thyqp^* 
tiOE, before he owt praettse, of b*oomlngl.*nwP^ 
ber <rf the Ocillege of PrMtltifflxefti M 
pnoilie iiiith'tha *fiiwde41Vli»ile <iC« 
even, be. ■ emgeon f—A follow mV 
notomember. ' ' ' . 
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Is there any other coirection that you wish to suri^eon* apothecaries of the present day, those 
kuako in your former evidence?-— With reference wlio posaesH the surgical diploma, and those wlio 
to the l^st question of all, 1101, I was asked, « possess the licence of tho apothceainidi. 


** Therefore a gentleman might takeout s diidoma 
of surgeon from the College of Sur^Cons, with- 
out being entitled either to register or to in ac- 
tisc as a surgeon?*' I should like* to give the 
aiftwer as follows Certainly ; the object 
sought to be attained is the complett* ellicioncy 
of the class of practitioners to whom tho ma- 
jority of the public must^iecessarily apply ,hvhen 
suffering from accident or disease ; to secure thjs, 
a speoiai diploina in surgery is not considered to 
be sufficient, nor is it intended that the diploma 
of the College of General Practitioners, without 
a sp^i^l diploma from the College of Surgeons, 
should ho considered sufficient to entitle the 
hokter to be placed on the register; both di- 
plomas will be required.” 

At the conference what was the arrangement 
'^th. respect to the examination which should be 
instituted before tho College of General Prac- 
titioners ? — it was most clearly explained at the 
conference, that the examination before the Col- 
lege of General Pract;,itioners would bo in medi- 
cine, surgery, and midwifery, or any other de- 
portment of medical science that the council 
should think iit to order. , 

Subject to the supervision of the general 
council ? — Subject to the supervision of the 
general council. W 

Was it agreed by the president and tho vice- 
presidents of the ’College of Suf goons, that the 
examination in surgery should bo as high and as 
unrestricted as the one which is instituted for a* 
fellowship of the fTollcge of Surg<‘ons ? — It was 
stated that we shall take*tho untottorod right to 
^examine in medicine and in surgery, and ausw'ors 
to any objections* would liave been given, but in 
fact no objections were made by the College of 
Surgeons, inasmuch as tho diijlonm gi;anted by 
the College of General Praotitnmors would ho a 
general diploma of rompotoncy, and not a special 
diplonyi in any particular branch. 

Until the late confertmeos wore hold, did not 
the council of the College of Surgeons object to 
tha College of General Practitioners instituting 
examinations iu surgery?—! believe* they did; 
they formally olyected ; there w'aa*a document 
sent in to the Secretary of State, with a foTmal 
objection of that kind. 

But at* the conference^ that objection was 
oomplctoliy cancelled? — That ohjectiqn was com- 
pletely cancelled. * • 

Can you now put in the draught of tho charker 
which was before tho conference, and under con- 
sideration, as the one which was to be grunted 
to tho College of General Practitioners, and the 
one recommended to be granted?—! can ; this 
draught of a emorter ^has been prepared by the 
council of tHe National Institute, and it is tho 
draught of a cliarter such as wo would recommend 
for tho*<general pwtitipnors. There were some 
i^ight points of difforonce on the part of 

the Society of A^thecariesf which I could 
readily explain. They uo diffor|||KS by no 
theans insurmountable. This vthamff when it 
has been discussed a little further atthettonf^cr- 
^noe, will bo agreed lipon the charter to be 
recomniendod to be granted to the general prac- 
titioners. ^ 

I ^ points of difference ?— 

Does ^at charter exist in print ?— -It do($ nOt ; 
*wo iel4 that we had no right to print it. 

. It is ^uite jh. an ihohoate state, in fact ?— It is ; 
Ibul|his <ffiarter in as nart of my evidence, ibn 
hSkm.qt thjS.coanoil ot the National Institute ; 

I t^^dt bui it in ^ a member of tho confeiirace, 
Dlcatri4y|td coiii^fence has not yet entirely de-* 
cidi^ dpRiv it, IS ohartef which has heen 
Buhinlt&d by oouneif of the National Insti- 

tute tp' ^fionmeiioe for oonnoeration. 

men idearl^ hef(^e the confereticei^ and 
Iapni|ss4^*-Tai» and <%iussed most d^dedly* 
i the chief heads t^The ptl^ 

As 1 it, is exceedingly desirable 

to piifld, inl^(mdldlhM it shows '^b the fteneral 
praotiltoiiikni exe, end connects thbm wnh the 

. . ti' 


AVill you have tho kindness to road \t ?— I will. 
'Where th(5 w'ord “ fees’* should homlvoducod, 
I observe there are blanks — 'Ihoro arc. 

What was agreed to with regard to tho jiuy- 
ment of tho lee for tho dmloma? — It w'as con- 
sidered that the fee for the diploma should be 
left to be determined after the princij)le.s ot the 
charter had been agreed upon. There was a re- 
mark made by the law-officer of the Crown, at 
tho time the charter was under consideration at 
tho Home-office, that, if it was intended or ^n- 
sidered desirable that the general praotiti otters 
should be incorporutod, there could be no desi^' 
to BO limit the fee tliut tho college should not 
have the power o? maintaining itself properly ; 
therefore, the question of the fee was really left 
to be considered hereafter. 

Was any sum named? — A sum was named 
amongst our committee. 

At the conference, I mean?— It was not named 
at the conference ; I do not mean to say fliat in- 
dividual members might not have said, when the 
qwestion of fees was put, such a fee would be 
required ; but it was not mentioned at the con- 
ference. 

Do you propose to admit, as members, per- 
sons belonging to other collegq;*, from .Scotland 
and Ireland, for instance, without the payment 
of /my fees r— On the payment tif a similur fee. 
And not without ? — And nut w'ilhout. 

It is proposed that the fees should be under 
the control of the general council It is. 

Do you mean that if a memlx'r ol iiii Irish or 
Scotcli college comes into Ihigland with a view 
to practise, ho having uudorgoiuj the education 
which would be reiiuirijd by the supvciiK' coun- 
cil, you would demand of him on his enrolment 
here the same fee as if you had examiuod him in 
the lirst instance r — 1 do hot know what will be 
tk‘termin*ed ; I will not say that he would or that 
ho would not have to pay n fee ; 1 do not know 
what will be the decision ; that will be deter- 
mined hereafter. 

Was not that an important point to be con- 
sidered ? — I do not mean to say that it has not 
been considered, but that it has not been settled. 

Supposing an individual had undergone the 
curriculum of ( ducation here, and he had sub- 
mitted to an examination before the College of 
General Practitioners, and had obtained a di- 
ploma from that college, whnt right would that 
diploma conlcr upon him ? — It would confer upon 
him no ri^ht to practise, because it is understood 
that the right to practise would be conferred by 
the registration. 

Could ho bo registered simply on holding the 
diploma of your college r— No. 

What right would that diploma confer upon 
him ? — It would confer upon him no other right 
than that of membership and of gping fo tho 
(College of Surgeons, and obtaining tho member- 
ship of the College of Surgeons, and, upon that 
double qualification, becoming a general prac- 
titioner. • 

Having in the ffrst instance obtained your di- 
ploma, he would then bo entitled to an examina- 
tion at the College of Surgeons ? — Ho maj- go to 
tho College of Surgeons first ; it does not* follow 
thaghe is to be entitled to the diploma. 

But that would enj^tle him, without any other 
testimonial tlian your diploma, to an examina- 
tion at (the College of Surgeons? — Provided, I 
presume, that ho had conformed to the curri- 
culum of study also. 

* Then your diploma ^ould not bo a passport to 
that examination ?— Not tmless he should have 
oonformed to their ourrieulum also ; and, vic6 
ffersti, wo should take ho diplofea from the Col- 
lege, of Surgeons as entUlb[:^ a party to our ex- 
BU^ation, unless th,^^ ourn^tiluin he had foU 
lowed, toreviously to hfe his diploma at 

the Ooilege Si^geons^ oori'espoihded with bur 
own r^uiiemehu, ,, , 

lliat was also nroed io «t oonforonce 
YfesV;- ' 

Sdih ddlletes astihg indlspnleiitly ol oikU 


other, and yet the diploma of neither college 
giving tlic individual a rig^t of qualification? — 
Certainly. 

»Suj»i) 0 ‘'ing a member sr follow of onr^of tho 
Iiish or Scotcli colleges came to Diigland, with a 
view to practise as a geneial practitioner, what 
coursr \\s)ulil#lie have to’pursuc to obtain that 
right I presume lie would have to enrol him- 
Rclf ill a college corresponding with the one of 
which he was airieinber in the sister country, in 
the first instance ; being a member of that col- 
lege, probably of both, lie would enrol ; I appre- 
hend that a member of the Uollcg&of Surgeons 
of Edinburgh, for insSance, who could show that 
he was a surgeon, and hud passed through the 
curriculum of study necessary to quali^ him 
ior apurjeon, if the examination tested his qua- 
lification as a surgeon, would bo enabled, upon 
the faith of that diploma, to register as a mem- 
ber of the Cffilcgo of Surgeons in this country. 
I iiTcsunie that, upon tl^ faith of tho same 
diploma, as it at present stands, he would be 
enabled to register at the College of General 
Practitioners in this country, and being an eu^ 
rolled member of the College of ndrgoons, add 
an enrolled rnt'mber of the College of General 
l^radlitioriers, he could appear on the register 
both as a surgeon arid as a general practitioner. 

Was such an arrangement as you now describe 
considered at the conference ? — It was ; I believe 
there is a Htatcinont in the Principles with re- 
spect to Scothand and Ireland. It stales here, 
“ Tho committco is aware that some variations 
from the plan which is here drawn out for 
Englmid may be rendered ad viable or necessary 
by focal circumstances, and tne rights of exist- 
ing institutions, in Scotland and Ireland ; and 
tlie eoinmittcc is contented that such variations 
should bo made, provided tho principle bo not 
contravened, that equality of edu||tion and qua- 
lifications ill each class re.spectively of the pro- 
fession in the three kingdoms should bo first ob« 
taimd, in order that the riglit of reciprocal 
praetieo muy be justly allowed/’ ^ 

Do you understand that a niember of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons Avould he enabled to rugister as 
a surgeon ?— I do, ccrtainljw 

And also as a general practitioner ?— And also 
as a general practitioner. 

Would he bo compelled by that arrangement 
to register as a general practitioner, if ho were 
only a member of the College of Surgeons ? — 
Every future member would. 

If the fellowi? of the College of Surgeons 
wished to dispense medicine, how would they 
register ? — I apprehend that many of them would 
register as grncral practitioners also ; it in not 
made compulsory upon the fellows, because a 
felh)W undergoes a more extended amount of 
education ; he cannot obtain his fellowsliip until 
the age of twenty- five, whilst the member is 
enabled to come into practice at twenty-iwo. 

That can only apply, of course, to the cxis^w 
race of fellows ; but, as their places were iillea 
up by members of the college, they would also 
require to be members of the College of General 
Practitioners ; so, in the case of fellows of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons, they would be also required to 
bo registered as general practitioners ?— I appre- 
hend that some persons will pursue n protracted 
period of study up to the age of twenty-five, 
without belonging to the College of Surgeofts 
that is, without taking the meq^bership at the 
^e of twenty- two, or being a member of tho 
College of General Practitioners lA twenty^ two,; 
bcoause, if I undersAind the object ooirecuy, in 
instituting the fellowship, and m requiring that 
tho period of studg shotud be extended on to the 
age of twenty-five, it is that the intermedfete 
period, from twenty- two to twenty-fiye, should 
not be passed as a practitioner ; I conceive 
they should remain in a state of jpupil^^e, if X 
may use the terkui up to the age of 

In order to qualify themselves m feUows r-^ln 
order to qualify themselves aa fellows. ^ 

Do .you thiuL that thexi is an ndyaqtagg in the 
inetimtipn of the fellpwaft^ in that 
wUf 1 believe^ inatitutedyl 
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m cowidl qf the Colleu^e of Snrfeoni; but 1 
bhTe no opinion to offer upon that eubjeot. 

Do you mean ray that, oYen aoiiposiaa 
thoee principles were carried into effect^it Would 
still bf competent, uhder the new aj^em, for 
gentlemen t^ be elected fellows of the College of 
Burgeons who had nei;er been registered, eitW 
as practising surgeons, or as prefttisiifg general 
praotitionerB Undoubtedly ; if there is to be a 
distinction at all, it is dei^irable that the distinc- 
^n should be defined. There are a large body 


fixed aa the minimum-*-if was twenty-one ; the 
College of Surgeons reduced the age from 
twenty-two to twenty-one. I think ^t, in the 
present state of surgical knowledge, ‘ it ii alsg^ 
particularly desirable that there ahomd be a class 
of persoitt deroting a longer perio^f time to the 
scimoe, if I may use the term, oFweir profes- 


scisnoe, if I nray use the term, oPtheir profes- 
sion ; and it is alsGspresumed that they would 
conmieiioe their profesaional btudy at a later 
X>eriod, in consequence of their going through a 
more protr^od course of preliminary educa- 
tion, t^ing out university degrees, for instance. 

Then it appears that this institution of fejlows 
of the College of Burgeons bss excited somewhat 
of a discontented feeling among the members 
general^ of the College of Burgeons ; is that the 
case It has, certainly ; it has excited a dis- 
contented feeling, upon the ground that it con- 
templated another operation, namely, lowering 
theatandard for the membership. The eleva- 
tion of the standard for the fellowship implied a 
reduction in the ^andard for the membership. 

That was the unavoidable effect of it ^^Yes ; 
there was no reduction absolutely made in the 
standard ; it was merely comparative. 

1 presume it was considered that a ^ntleman 
who was to ^me into practice at the ago of 
twenty-two, or was to be admitted as a member 
of the College of Burgeons at twenty-two, could 
hardly have had time to furnish himself with the 
quayfications that M'cre necessary for a fellow- 
bhip ? — That was stated as the reason. 

You mentioned that a person could become a 
follow of the Collegi of Burgeons without ever 
having practised as a surgeonl— Exactly. 

Do not you think that fellows of the College 
of Surgeons ought, as a general rule, to be indi- 
viduals in all respeots most eminently qualified 
as professional men in order to obtain that 
, honour?— As a general rule it undoubtedly 
should be so. * 

Do you think that a person can be eminently 
qualined for the exercise of his profession with- 
out ever having practised as a general prac- 
titioner P—1 believe that the best school for 
eminenoe is practice ; bedside practice ; there 
could be no one eminent without practice. 

(To be continued.) 


BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES. 


We rive the following details from the Ninth 
Annual Report of the llegistrar- General, just 
published : — 

It appears that during the year 1846, to which 
the returns relate, there were registered the total 
number of 146,664 marriages, 672,626 births, 
rank 890,816 deaths. In the previous year (1846) 
there were 146,748 marriages, 543,621 births, 
and 849,366 deaths. The excess of births regis- 
tered o4er deAhs in Eaglmid was, in the year 
1846, 194,166; in the year 1846 it was only 
182,310. The emigrants frqm the United King- 
dom, who numbered 98,601 iitl846, increased to 
129,861 ill 1846. 

Bums. — ^The number of births registered in 
each of the five years, 1842—1846, were 617,739, 
627,826, 640,763, 643,621, 672,626. The births 
in 18t6 exceed any numbCjLevsr before regis- 
tered. The instrease is difiasea over all the 
divisions, except the eastern. Of 672,626 children 
born olive, 88,669, or 19,736 bem, and 18,794 
girls, were, it appem, ixam out of wedlock. The 
proportion of ouUdrafbom out of wedloelt whs 


6^7 per oeiil ]|iris 7*0 in 1846, and 6*7 in 1842. 
In 1846 end the number of cases of twins, 
of triple, and of quadruple birth was distin- 
guished. In 1846 uie results found were that, 4 
of 628^90 tnanied women, 623,313 gave birth to 
one living difid, 6349 tp twins, 27 to triplets, 
while 1 wonlan had 4 living children. Of 38,230 
Wumen^ho bore children out of wedlock, 37,934 
bore a single living child, 293 had twins, and 3 
had triplets. The proportions were— of married 
women who bore children, 1 in 688,690 had 4 
children, 1 in 19,681 had 3 children, 1 in 99 had 
twins ; of unmarried women, 1 in 12,743 women 
had 3 children, and I in 131 had twins. 

Marrxaobs.— T he number of pSfions married 
IP the five years, 1842—1846, were 237,660, 
247,636, 264,498, 267^486, 291,328 ; the exceA 
in 1846 over the numbers nmrried in 1842 was 
63,678, which is an increase of nearly 23 per 
cent., or, correcting for increase of population, 
16 per cent. The number of women living 
between the ages of 16 and 46 was 3,812,661 in 
1841 ; and, iudging from the analogy of other 
countsres, about 1^000,000 of the number wore 
unmarried. It is evident that the true tendency 
to marriage .is expressed by the proportion the 
marriages in a yeor bear to the unmarried womln 
in that year. Bfit the marriages in 1844 and 
1846 were much above the average ; the propor- 
tion of unmarried women lett in 1846 would, 
therefore, be losathan the average. The follow- 
ing further particulars as to the holy state of 
matrimony are very curious and interesting 
In 1846 the total number of marriages celebrated 
according to the rites of the Established Church 
was 1 30,609 ; the number not according to the 
rites of the Established Church was 16,166. Of 
the first named, 14 were by special licence, 17,136 
were by licence, 92,996 by bans, 1862 by Super- 
intendent-Registrar's certificate, and 18,603 **]iot 
stated hy wmeh of the foregoing forms." Of 
the marriages not according to the Established 
Church, there were, in registered placeji of wor- 
ship, 10,606 (of which 3027 were in RomAii 
Catholic chapels, and 7609 in the chapels of 
other denommatiniis) ; 4167 in Superintendent- 
Registrar's office, 68 Quakers, and 224 Jews. 
The number of men married (in 1846) who were 
not of age was 6313; of women, 20,001. The 
-widowers who remarried were 18,343 ; the widows, 
12,128. The men who, being unable to write 
their own names, signed with marks, Were 47,488 ; 
the women not less than 70,146! The ago at 
which the greatest number* of marriages takes 
place* both of men and women, is from 20 to 25 
years. Then 20,619 bachelors marrjied the same 
number of spinsters; 871 bachelors married 
widows ; 1970 widowers married spinsters ; 996 
widowers married widows. Three women were 
led to the ritar between the mature* age of 76 
and 80 ; two betweeen 70 and 76 (whereof one 
found a partner of a less age than 30); and fife 
between 66 and 70. Of the men, 20 were mar- 
ried between 65 and 70; 7 between 70 and 76 
(one of whom married a woman of a less age than 
26) ; and 4 between 76 and 80 years o( age. 

Deaths.— The number of deaths registered in 
1846 was 390,316, whiefiis a greater number by 
40,949 than was registered in 1846, and implies 
a higlvir rate of mortriity than was observed in 
any one^f the eight previous years. The winter 
was mild, and the mortality was low in the win- 
ter quarter of 1846 ; the excess arose on theilast 
half of the year 1646. 


oonvalesoent, after the administration of restora- 
tive balsam (Ubent^baltam) or tincture of angelica 
and wine. 

> ** The twq remediei which I have hitherto 

found sd efficacious are the followine 
** 1, Mistura pyro tartarlca, rn’oehms y, ; 
tmetura opU simplex, drachm 3. 

'** N.B. About twentVdrops for a grown per|pn. 
^*2. R. Oort.oascariil.,gr.xy. ; pulv.aromat., 
gr. iv. ; alum, orud., i1. ; op. pur., gr. 1. 

** ^.B. Det. pro dpsi the quantity deemed 
Bquisite.— (Fide No. 1 powder.) 


** ^.B. Det. pro dpsi the quantity deemed 
requisite.— (Fide No. 1 powder.) 

^ If watery evacuations sui^ei^rened during the 
epidemic, with or without rumblings in the 
bowels, I at once administered to adults the 
above lewder mixed with any li^fbld f^hand, 
and invariably after its operation, mm thluiurtlL 
to the eighth hour/ administered half of or 
more, until the wat^ evacuations ceased, 'when 
vomitings preceded or accompanied the watery 
evacuations, I first administered a dose of the 
drops mixed with water or wine, repeating it 
every hour. When early administered, the 
symptoms subsided after three or four doses, an 
additional dose only having been administered, 
in rare cases, in consequence of a continuance of 
rumblings in tiie intestines. If in the state of 
reaction there ttiU' wntinqed an inclination to 
watery evacuations, I did not regard this, as so 


many physicians do, as a favourable symptom, 
but, on the contra^^ndeavoured to stop them 
by smaller doses of fne powder, and the avoid- 
ance of all acidi and vegetable substances, except 
potatoes and farinaceous pxbparations. Itnc^ 
hardly be .remarked that the doses were smaller 
in proportion when admirfistered to patients of 
tender age. « 

It need hardly be stated that the ehore 
remedies ought not to be applied in cholera siccw 
or cholera apopleotica. The symptoms of those 
maladies do not denote cholera, properly so 
called, f(9r the term is erroneously applied to the 
pongs of a disease unscoompanied by any vomit- 
ings or watery evacuations; the only reason being 
that all sudden deaths or unsuccessful remedies 
are so easily connected with epidemic cholera 
during the progress of tiiat disease. It is oerydn 
that 1^0 mealcal man will ever dream of admi- 
nisterms opium or other naccotib drugs in cases 
of apoplexy and coma, but will confine his 
remedies to such means as tend most powerfully 
to stimulate the vital functions, such as camphor, 
moschuB, restorative balsam, &o., and avoid the 
* orthodox methods of oure by blelding and 
leeching." 


NEW CURE FOR CHOLERA. 

I The Hamburg Impariial Correapondent, quote'd 
I in the Time*, publishes the following remarks 
on the cure of cholera ffiorbus which has just 
emanated from the pen fff M. Kriiger Hansen, 
of Gdstrow :— •* Not only were the following^ 
remedies found most beneficial in the year 1832, 
but 1 have even during the last few weeks hid 
' many opportunities of seeiAg that cholera— ad* 
vanced to the well-known * Asiatic* stage— was 
^wislbnnsd, ifrer a few dosea, into a metionery 
state, and that even tim the ptiieat beoime 


A REMOVER OF FEMALE OBSTRUC- 
• TIONS. 

— e 

William Linfield, a rough, singular-looking 
fellow, was placed at the bar of Lambeth police 
office, on a charge of having been oimoemed 
with his mother, as she was desoribeA in osrry* 
ing on practice!^ of a highly revolting, if not 
criminal, ^aracter. 

I In thiiH^ Mr. Robinson stitedthat he had 
accompaoH ttfe two constables irho had the 
case iff hand to the houee occupied by linfled, ' 
one of the women charged before his worship en 
Mond^ last, and there ibtmd the prieonw, hear 
son. Under his direction the' eoasstables mide 
a diligent search, and found adtiUiiber of instm* 
xqentp, many of them resembUng those need by 
surgeons, together t^th someihing resembliiif 
herb medicine, Ac. ^Froiil ike discoveries tbit 
bad been made, and theeppeahuice of thipisna, 
hi (Mr. Robinson) wsi mduced to tnaki in- 
quires in the neighbourhood, and fbund thit 


respectable female ** patients,'* as 
them, in her house; Jmt of being v 
number of liAles daressed in the fifst Jrtjfle of 
fiBshkm, weny of whom dienu hi thtie eanriagee 


oloee iOf but not quite to,^hi lieftii* The ebieHt 
for whfoli dMM pcMin tiw dUvoiib 

ft (Mr. Bobbuoa) wnld sot 
InttWoMtaliBlrMI Utow 

mUooU . * V' '« 
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Polioe-oonstable Thomas Cannon, 69 P, here 
plaoad on the table before the magistrate a box, 
bom which he took a number of instruments, 
some of them of a very curibus construction, and 
some of which, it is feared, ha've been juhed for 

^r. Norton, havmg^oked carefully over them, 
din|Dted the superintendent to have them exa- 
mined by a surgeon, a surgical instrument maker, 
or some competent person, who might be able to 
speak to their intended lues at the next exa- 
mination. 

Mr. Kobinson thought it desirable to montioiL 
that the windows df the house were peculiarly 
a^pted to deaden sound. There were solid 
boards BO conotruoted as to bQ ^aced inside the 
windoiM or taken down at pleasure, and on going 
to the house on the day mentioned he found those 
belonging to a back room up. He also wished 
to state Uiat the prisoner acknowledged to him 
that a great portion of the herbs in the shop 
were of a highly poisonous description, and that 
he told people who purchased thein that they 
were so, but if they did not follow his directions 
it was not his fault. The prisoner further c- 
knowledged that women wore m the habit of 
oomiug to be confined at Mrs. Linficld's, but 
said th^ came at the proper time. 

Mr. Norton, in remanding the prissner, re- 
marked that the case was a most extraordinary 
and suspicious one. 


GOSSIP’ OF THE W£EK. 

UNIVERSUY OF L0;ND0&. 

Fiust Examination vou j'he Beqrke of M.B* 

^ANATOMY AND I'HYSIOLOaY. 

• J. 6. Bristowe (exhibition and gold medal), 
St. Thomas's Hospital ; J, Wood (gold medal). 
King’s College ; W. M. Q, Hewitt, University 
College ; £. Jackson, University College ; K. 
Growsc, uuy’s Hospital ; W. H. Thornton, 
Koyal Manchester School of Medicine. 

ORBMtpTHT. 

W. M. Hewitt (exhibition and gold medal). 



W. Ayrc, London Hospital; J. Wood, King’s 
College ; R. Growse, Guy's Hospital ; K. Jack- 
son, Univorsity College ; W. H. Thornton, Royal 
Manchester School of Medfciite. 

MATERIA MEDIOA AND PHaAmAC^TIOAL 

CHEMISTRY. , 

S. J. A. Salter (exhibition and gold medal), 
King's College ; J. S. Bristowe (gold medal), St. 
Thomas's Hospital ; R. Growse, Guy’s Hospital ; 
J. Wood, King's College ; E. Jackson, University 
College ; W. AJrre, London Hospital ; W. H. 
Thornton. Royal Manchester School of Medicine. 

STRUCTURAL AND FHYBIOLOOXOAL BOTANY. 

W. London Hospital; and S. J. A. 

Balter, £ng’8 College, dquiu. 


War-oitiob, Sro^ 12.— 1st RegimM|t of Life 
Guards: Assiit.«Sttrg. James 'DoflRnL from 
the Royal Regiment of Horse Guards,* to be 
SurgM yiioe Oampttsll, deceased.— 63rd Foot: 
4ssIiii«Biirg. James Bhnpson Grant, M.D., from 
tha Stai^ to be Assist^Surg., vice Gordon, pro- 
mot^ In 96tl^ Fqiat. — 96th Foot : AssisL^Burg. 
Arddbald Gordon, from 68rd Foot, to be 
•Burg., vice Joaenh Ewing, yho reaves upon half- 
pay. -Heapltal-alaff: Ajsi8t.-8urg. James Web- 
star, M.I>m from 93rd Foot, to be AsBist.-SurK. 
to thw Forces, idea Grant, appointed to the 6ftd 
Foot.*»*Ajs^#Biirgeon to the Forces Anthony 
Johtfl>oloe 2 ;l(«Birf to be Btaff-Surg. of the Beoond 
Olasa, ^ Jhmmmalh deceased. 

Navas Aprotaarwim^Aasiatant-BttrgeQne: 
James :Dirfldi(mj(lS3a) and F, |tttpart (1346), 
to tha nmlh nf Hmfoon ; H. H. Maokenaie, to 
tha Paneliiq^airAOfflem tomatiinei oomplaSn of 
Htp aloiemaaa nf .thaiv promotio n— e ol dom have 

hamrOyon thefti. 
TSTaiiBia BoBBliittaia^a oaie In noincr— ^vacanoT 

atPl/ 


mouth, Dr. Andrew Millar, of the Hibernia, was 
appointed to the vacancy, and Dr, Vaughan, of 
the Sidon, was appointed to the Hibernia, vice 
Millar, by the Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty. Before the news of the promotion 
reached this place, Dr. Wattf, of the Naval Hos- 
pital here, died, and again Dr. Millar hed the 
good fortune to receive the vacant appointment 
by Sir William Parker. Thg latter is certainly 
4he best, but it remains to be seen to which of 
the two Dr. Millar will ultimately, be appointed. 

AroTHxcAiiiEs’ Hall. — Gentlemen admitted 
members on Thursday, September 14 John 
Wilmshurst, Reading ; Walter Garstang, 
Clitheroe, Lancashire ; James Parker, Aughton, 
Lancashire ; James Thomas Jackson, Ulvorstonc,, 
LRucashire ; William Prowse, Bristol ; John 
Jones Merrimon, Kensington ; William England, 
Dudley, Worcestershire. 

Medical Appointment. — P. Martin Duncan, 
hlsq., M.B., has been appointed physician to the 
Essex and Colchester Hospital, in the room of 
Dr. Chambers, resigned. 

Sir Peter Laurie and Bethlem UosyiTAL. 
— At a meeting of Middlesex magistrates, Sir 
P. Laurie said, ** If they wanted proyf of the ill 
eflbcts ot that baneful system (the solitary), lot 
him tell them that since 1813, 49 convict lunatics 
had been sent to Betblcm Hospital, every one of 
whom had fallen a victim to the inhuman system 
of solitary confinement. Of thefto poor unhappy 
victims 19 liad been sent from the Millbank 
Prison, 10 from the Model Prison at Pentoiiville, 
and not fewer than 20 had come from the hulks. 
All criminal lunatics were sent to tliis liospitnl, 

’ with which it was well known he had been for 
many years associated. Whilst, however, they 
had received 49 from those Government prisons 
where the solitary system was practised, how 
many did the court suppose had been sent from 
all the other prisons of England? Nut more 
than six." 

PuBLicL Health Act.— Tt seems doubtful, on 
perusal oi an obscure clause of the act, whether 
it can be put in force in boroughs having local 
acts, without going to Parliament for its sanction. 
If BO, Newcastle, (Tateshead, Sunderland, and 
nearly all the large towns in the kingdom, must 
wait until the next session — the cholera notwith- 
standing ! 

First Application to Government under 
THE NEW Public Health Act. — The mortality 
at the port of Whitehaven, being at the rate of 
forty-two in every thousand (twiig the popu- 
lation at 11,860, according to the census of 1841), 
the inhabitants determined last week to present 
a memorial to Lord Morpeth, calling for the 
interposition of the commissioners appointid to 
give effect to tlie provisions of the now sanitarv 
act. The inhabitants are looking forward with 
interest to the anticipated official visit of the 
Government inspector. 

The Nuisances Removal and Diseases 
Prevention Act. — On the 4th inst. an act of 
Parliament was passed (II and 12 Victoria, cap. 
123), whufh must be adopted jointly with the 
Public Health Act, to effect certain sanitary 
regulations. The act iB*to renew and amend the 
9tn and 10th Victoria, cap. 96, for the more 
speedy removal of certain nuisances, aipd the 
prevention of contagious and epidemic diseases. 
On inJformation in writing from two householders 
of the filthy condition of any building, or of the 
existence of any nuisance, an examination is to 
be made, and on a medical certificate the owner 
to be summoned befvire a magistrste, who shall, 
upon proof, order the nuisance to be removed, 
and eiuorce the order if it is not obeyed ; the 
^pensesare to be recovered from the owner. 
Notice is to be given to the General Board of 
Health of the intention to opena certain hospitals, 
and by the 9th sectioa the rriv^ CouncU is em- 
poifered to issue ordem tor putUag in force the 
act for the preventien of epidemlo diseases— . 
** That when any n6rt ,of thdHfilted Kingdom 
diall appear to beUutintmid w4m^ or affected by^ 
any formidable epidonde* «iid«Rdo,or oent^^ 
dieeasea* moamaAotptmm^ ahooUL be tate 
viffi prompatiidA^’ m oite ab foiw; 


thu General Board of Health may give directions ^ 
which the Poor-law Board mav compel guardians 
to enforce. There are several penal enactments 
in the act, with one to enter premises and put in 
operation the regulations 6f the General 4oard 
of Health. ^ 

LeQAGIES to the WesTJIINSTBB S)8PITAL.-« 

A report read iit a meeting of the Westminster 
Hospital Committeo on Wednesday shows that 
the following legacies had been received in 1848 : 
Miss Ann Collyer, Farningham, £2000, Three per 
Cent. Consols ; Sir Simond Howard, Bart., £600 ; 
Mrs. Elizabeth McPherson, £600, Three-and-a- 
Uuarter per Cents. Reduced ; ind £600 from ** A 
Gentleman who did nbt wish his name to ap- 
pear." 

Yellow Fever. — The yellow fever has caused 
very gfcat alarm among the inhabitants of Staten 
Island, about seven miles from the city of New 
York, several of the residents having died of the 
disease. It was probably introduced by soldiers 
returned from Mexico. The city of New York 
continued unusually healthy. 

Dj. Chalfice, .a writer on cholera, considers 
that the Asiatic form of this disease ^propagated 
by a minute insect which traversei^ c&tricts like 
the byght with us. 

Advices from lasbon to the 8tli inst. state 
that it has been proposed that a strict quarantine 
should commence on all vessels from Great 
Britain ; but, through the interposition of the 
British Consul, orders have been forwarded to 
the health authorities to give free pratique to all 
British vessels. The medical faculty have been 
solicited to meet together to discuss the subject 
of the cholera. 

Our Hamburg corre^ondent (says the Timen), 
writing on the 10th inst., says, “People ore 
more alarmed at the progress of the cholera than 
of diplomatic affairs, and occupy themselves more 
with preventives against this feorfnl disease 
than Schleswig-Holstein, Denmark, Prussia, or 
Frankfort. A number of violent cases of Asiatic 
cholera have already occurred, principally among 
the lower orders of the people. Altogq^her 
there have been about 280 cases within a period 
of fourteen days since the disease made its first 
appearance. About half that number are conva- 
lescent. Every precaution has been taken by the 
authorities to prevent as much as possible the 
spread of the contagion." 

Parisian Insuhoents. — The number of in- 
surgents of June confined on the 16th of Sep- 
tember was — 

Prisoners in |ood health . . 1880 

Ditto sick 416 

Women 166 

Children 33 

Total . . . . 2483 

Of the 416 sick, 182 were convalescent wounded, 
which reduces the number of prisoners labouring 
under internal, acute, or chronical affections to 
233, or about one out of 20. • 

Cholera in Russia. — A St. Petotsburs; letter 
of the 3rd inst., states that the cholera, wmch had 
been gradually diminishing in virulence, was 
again slightly increasing. On the Ist there were 
63 new esses, 20 deaths and 36 cures, being an 
increase of 14 coses and 10 deaths upon the 
numbers of the preceding days. On the morning 
of the 2nd there were 380 cholera patients under 
treatment. At Moscow, on the 26th ult., th%re% 
were 26 new cases and 16 dest^ ; and on the 
26th there were 26 new oases, but only 11 deaths* 

In. the other provinces of Russi#amicthd with 
this disease it u malnng great ravages ; in soma ^ 
of them as many as between 5000 and 6000 
sons are carried of by it weekly. 

CxfOLERA.— Accounts from Trieste ‘allude to 
the arrival of a vessel from Constantinople, the 
crew of which, it was said, had been looted by 
cholera. The ship had been put into quareathiep 
but the captain subsequently been mAotd 
with illness, a^ded by cbglera symploi^ 
much alarm waa temporarily meatod for the 
health of the plaoA Huepeedy 
eyer, evantiudiy reatoredlgmu 
^ Uatmm m mMUtj of 
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born in Algeria, taking the 
Mfafiith to fifteen, ia four tlmea greater 

Akd*1II<*&41>eh Mbsmeuxsm.--.^ little 

f4t6 WM given at tbc castle, in the family of 
Ab4‘wKa^. It was the end of Kamadan, and 
th9 Jm of Beiram. After a diljeHner, to 
he h^ invited superioi offings of the 
oaaUe, the Emir witnessed a magnetic sitting 
given by H. and Madame Lassaigne. These ex- 
periments produced on the Emir, and especially 
on the Ajri^ of his suite, the effect tliat might 
have been expected. Tlicir ardent imaginations^ ' 
and love of »tiiie metrvcUous, attributed these phe- 
nomena to supernaturak causes. Busing the 
sitting, Abd-el-Aader ordered the somnambulist 
to go and tako a chaplet out of the liands of his 
uncle, a venerable old man, with white Jieard, 
who vm seated majestically in a corner of the 
reception-room. At tlie sight of the somnam- 
bulist, who advanced towaras him, tho devout 
Mussulman could not control a motion of fcui , 
and it was thought, by the play of his lips, that 
he was struggling to repel the ipduence of the 
evil spirit by a fervent prayer. His appre- 
hensions wftre greatly increased, when Madame 
Laseaigne took hold of the chaplet ; nothing less 
than the all-powerful influence of tlio ‘Kniir 
prevailed on the old man to give it up. The 
applauses of the Arabs, ordinarily bo sparing of 
aU sorts of enthusiastic demonstration, shoued 
tho lively interest they attached to this c xpe- 
riment. 

Chauactebs op PriiE (’tilobotohm.— C liloro- 
fbrni is a colourless volatile Injuid, l^hoBe density 
is 1.48 at 04''. 4 Fahrenheit. It has a very agiee- 
able ethereal odour, and a flavour at liist 
piquant, afterwards cool and sweet. It is soluble 
m alcohol and sulphunc ether, and very slightly 
60 in water. It dissolves iodine, bromine, cam- 
phor, and most vegetable alkalis. It does not 
alter the blue colour of litmus. Ko precipitate 
is produced in pure chloroform by the addition 
of a few drops of a solution of nitrate of bilver : 
but ji citlxer free clilorine, or a compound of 
chlorine, be present a precipitate is formed. If 
a drop of chloroform be put into a mixture of 
equal parts of distilled water and oil of vitriol, 
sp. gr. 1.847, and whose sp. gr. when cold is 
1,440, it falls to the bottom of the vessel ; but if 
it contain alcohol it either floats or remains 
suspended. Kessler has indicated a source of 
error. He states that a mixture of alcohol and 
ohloroform being dropped into the test liquor 
separates after agitation into* a layer of pure 
chlonoform, which fulls to the bottom of the 
vesaOl and alcohol which dissolves. But if tho 
liquid be not agitated the drops may remain 
entire on the surface, and then the best chloro- 
form may float. Chloroform drop])ed into water 
traverses it, and preserves its limpidity: a 
whitish opaline lint indicates the prcwenLc of 
Moohol. Chloroform ought not to inflame, as it 
does when it contains ether or alcohol , — Atar on 
Medicinal Stibstancf y. 

Wateb or Lakes.— There is no stream moie 
oolebruted for its prolific w'ater meadow's than the 
Itchen, in Hampshire ; and in no part of England 
is the system of irrigation better understood, and 
more jealously followed. The W'ater of this 
liver, taken from above the city of WinchcHtor, 
coqtains in lO.OOO^parts, after all its mcehnni- 
^cally-BUspended matters have subsided, 2.2- 3d 
parts, namely— Organic matter, 0.02 parts ; car- 
bonate pf lime (chalk), 1.89 parts ; sulphate of 
lime (gypsum), 0.72; urtirifte of soda (common 
salt), 0.01. The water of lakes is usually still 
more surcharged with foreign nubatmccs than 
those of rivers, and from the ifee of such watcia, 
especially if an occasional or iVidter Ktrcani of 
water passes through them, w'e have witncshcd 
mat fertilizing effects produced on meadow 
land, n f 

OWTTTABV.— J^telv, at Ortliftz,!n tho south of 
France, in his mth year, Br, Buiour, having 
preserved his faCUjljities .to the lost-— On the 10th 
mat., at the Eqyal Marino Catenary, Stone- 
bouWt Tboim Milw doputy- 


^nspector of hospitals and fleets, and surgeon of " — / nn praonce, mougn common, nu oeen oiijeoted 

the rivmouth niviaion of Hoval Marihefi —On iw the fonowinir reseonB:— The 

it! o Y- ‘ y” “**'*''■ “J’tery Uotaoeudi to the vriet, between the flexor 

tho 3rd xnst., at Northgate-sticet House, Chester, carpi ulnaria and the flexor dUitonim eublimia- it ia 


** J. B.'*— The practice, though common, hu been oMeoted 
to by M. Malgaigne, for the following retsooB:— The 


of English cholera, John Edward O'Reilly, Esq., 
M.B., of Trinity College, Bublin. — On the 13th 
inst., at Balgarvic -house, Fifeshire, BavidByce, 


Esq., surgeon to the 4Bth Regiment.— On the | 
20 th ull., at Ryde, Isle of Whight, Richard | 


Walton, Esq., surgeon, Cambridge. — On the 21st 
ult., at Paris, aged 43 , M. Uainont, founder and 
late director-general of the Veterinary School of 
Abou-Zabcl, near Cairo.— On the 19th of June, 
at New York, wldther he had gone for the re- 
covery of his health, John Butter, Esq., surgeon 
of tho Colonial Hospital at Trinidad, and formerly 
of Bristol, aged 42. -^n tho 20th ult., at Malta, 
ssftor a short illness, Br. W. C. Watt, deputy- 
inspector of ho^italli and fleets. — On Monday, 
at Buke-street, Liverpool, aged 74, John Callan, 
Esq., surgeon, R.N. 


MORTALITY TABLE. 

For the Week ending Saturday, Sept* 10,1848. 


Causes of Deatlu 


Average <rf 
Total. 6 

Summers 


All 920 

SPECiriKD CATJSJUS... 926 
Zymotic (or Epidemic, En- 
demie, and Contagious) 

Diseases 374 

Bcoeadic DisBAsr.ft. 

Dropsy, Cancer, and other 
Diseases of uncertain or 

variable Seat 41 

Diseases ot the Brain, i^piiml 
Marrow, Nerves, and 

Senses 90 

Distascs of the Lungs,* and 
of the other Organs oi 

Respiiatiun 70 

Diseases of the Heart and 

Blood-vessels 22 

Diseases of the Stomach, 

Liver, and other organs 

of Digestion 74 

Diseases of the Kidneys, See. C 

Childbirth, Diseases of the 
Uterus, &c, 9 

Rheumatism, Diseases of * 
the Bones, Joints, See. ... 6 

Diseases of the Skin, Cellu- 
lar Tissue, Sec, 

Old Age 29 

Violence. Privation, Cold, 
and Intern pevapee 29 


NOTICE. 

Tl^® Bulmcription for the stamped edition 
ol the Medical Times is 16s. for the ,half-ycox, 
and £1. 6h. for the year* paid in advance. Fost- 
ofllco orders, or orders on' parties in town, should 
be made out in the name of lloBEUt Palmeii. 

SynsoqiimiTS in Axiukah are respectfully ro*- 
quested, in conformity with tho terms of their 
subscriptions, at once to forward their remit- 
tances to theorFioB^ 


TO CORRIjlSPONPENTS. 

“ IJ. Brodic, Bart.*’— Communjeat inn 
•' Alpi»a.”— 'Denman's work iBifValuable ona, tdltedby Dr, 
U rtller. ^ 

“ Tei-totallcr.”— Wc cannot dtsouSB tlip subject. j 

*• \ ” — A private communication hoB been sent. 

*• Up««l.’ — We tieink tb* Cutlega baa no power. 

** beia/’-*Thp school is respeoisblo. and the lecturers w^ 
adapted to impart Instruction* 

« Anifllcan*”— The stattstfcs ouattOt be relied on, 

•• Inquirer.**— Yes ; u Mister wits apnlied; uad. fr^ toe 
tereiltv, dUttuot tauelS of aiMisia 
AssflUucttoi of the ntfltsr* « 


besides, enverrd b> thcL skin ami fascia; If Uie iorearm It’ 
bent, the position of the artery becomes Still deeper by 
the prcfl^sion of the ttudon of the flexor oarpi ulnatis. 

** JohunneB?*— Tho operation is easily and quickly per- 
lortncd, and but slightly painful : it needs no pre- 
paration. 

*' Delur *'— No reliance can ba plsoed on the test. ^ 

M. B.*’— Yes ; an army surgeon. ^ 

•* rhllo, Dublin.**— Next week. 

"A Weekly Header.*’— Yes, at stated periods; toe par- 
ticulars in referenoo to which may be learned by ad- 
drAaiin; the sccretiuy ortho University. 
••MrrDtlany."— Laonnec’a work. 

•^.D.”-No. 

Mr. 6harp**‘haB our best thanks. 

*' Amious.**— Tlie information will be contained in the next 
numbt'r. * % 

** A biiirerer.** — 1. Thdre is no especial act of IWiament. 
3. The amount can be recovered by Instltuthig an action. 
Humanitas.” — Tha General Medical Annuity Band; 
Mr. nanioll, secretary, Newport Pagnell. 

** B., CRmbiidge.** — Yob ; when it is known that a person 
is so poor as to be unable to pay. 

*' K'lsticus.'*— There is no doubt about the genuineness of 
the medical title, 

A Young Medical Man.” — The appointmeote are not 
worth havinx* 

** Itailix Uhcl.” — Tho offer Is declined. 

” A IjI« r ntiate* ” — Yes ; after forty years of age, and having 
been 111 practice a certain time, 

** Lrne^i.” — We know nothing of the work referred to. 

” J . G , Exeter,” — The fact has been long known ; but wc 
mint decline acceding to our corroupondent’s propo- 
Hition. • 

” Lcniiard G.” — The letter is an advertisement. 

'* \ Upiiler, IHH ** — A pert-on in practice before 181{3 is, 
legully qualified, though without the College diploma or 
Apotheinrhtt* lircnco. 

" Metlu UH, dlnegijw.”— The Londoij College of PhysicianB 
Mills pn paring on8. . 

“ M. K. C b *’ — The diphina is not now granted witliout 
eximiuaivm. 

“ NTi Baron ” •'liall^hear from ill privately. * 

•' t».L, Hirmlnghttni.’' — The days of excimination are tho 
and thud 1 iieada^s 61 c\er} month. 

“ M.i) , Lditibiugh.” — The London College of Physicians 
ill not iJitei teie. . • 

” Chemiciis."— We li inc handed over the preparation to an 
expericnci d rhemist, but liis report wc have not yet ika 
crivfld. 

” Ml. Robtrt I! Hi own. '’—Communication leceivcd. 

” hrnitaior.”— \ e» • 

** Sam Slitk.”— A personal interijew would probably be the 
be<^t pliiTi of ai ranging the business. 

” Mr. Jiuuhsuii’s” litter qader cousutcratiou. 
btiideiiH "—About £70. 

" A btiident.”— 1. The hospital contains OOOleds. S. For 
one year's attendance on the aurgioal practice, £34! 5s. 
ThejicUiutfal wards arc opened tho first week in No- 
vember. « 

•• AqOid rriend,”— The numbers shall be sent. 

•* mTD., WalthamAtow.”— We shall feel obliged by ov cor- 
respondent carrying out lus Intentions. 

•• A Umduste of the University of London.'*— 4l0uimunica- 
tion received, which»wilh appear at an early opportunity. 
” <;urluaU> .’*|-We hflievc tliat the ergot waMrst used in 
SrotUud lit oases ol duirrhwa. 

”^tiallfhKl.''— The practitioner cannot now be removed 
Trom hiM oflloRwiihuiitthe consentof the guardians, having 
hcon eleoUd prior to 1842, 

” Chiiui'giis, Derby.’’— We think not. 

*‘ Dincipulus.”— The information will be given in our next 
number. 

” 1*. L,”— The indentures can be rotaic-od by the master If 
tliL pupil does not serve his time. 

" Maicufl ” — Not in England. 

*• Zeta.”— 1. Yes. 2 T hs foe is houorsiv. 

"An Admit Cl, Liverpool.**— The drcumstaiMDCgf sbsll be 
notirt (1 n( xl wetk. 

" Anglu Hii '1 bo information sought shall be givch In 
the ru \t nutnber. 

"Ml W. Bell, Garstang.”— 1. The latter en^ of October. 

2. CoTQpaj^veiy trifung. • 

"Dr WjhsnVeonAnuuioation will receive an early 1 d« 
sertiog. 

*• M. It. C. a. E., Edinburgh.”— The lectures o$ Dr. WllJ- 
shire in tbe Medical^Timei, and the wdi^ of Dr. Willlemi. 
aiU nicet the wants of our cihrrespoiidi^ ' ' 


I aiU nicet the wants of our cihrrespoiidi^ ' ' 

" Eseulap. Bala.”— W e cannot say, A timdte^Ointniiidiliea 
I tlon had better be sent to tor genUmm . ^ 

I ” A Member of the Royal Oollegtt eiflro ) l |fll< e u e bf BnglMli.'^ 
1. ieydeu, 2. About £20. a. W^d^sSmftMUBle JEwSu 
; the lime would hot be lohik'^^fr iBtour hi MpHe 
or Latin. 5. Kot mose'toha tbwSifC / ' > " " c ^ 

Letters and oomniuoi|Miflaha.lMiMPp V49S|ved flrons 
Sir B. Brodie, BariT; Alpka^^SMiller; f 
lletB ; Anglican ; Inquire S* |>i f Johantiig ; wtulrt 
M. B.; mio.Dnbiiiii A WiAkly Reader ; ^DSMyi 
MrDfi Mt Sharp 3 Ainloiti; ABuflhrcr} Husncfiltaai 
B., Cambridge : ttuiflioust A Ybung Mediecl^llimt iM* 
dixEheij A Llceniiatet Ernest; J O.,'tofcctifYLe0iim, 
G.; A Reader, 1844 ; ’Medicug, hUasgwW; M* R.^. 
Mr. Baron; Oil..., Binmogliaiu ; KAjdhUfiits 

Chemleus; Mr.flabert B. Brown,; ScNttoWl lututttoaL 
Mr. laeobson; modens; A fltlildentt 
M. D„ Walthamstow: A OnAoald ^ 

I^udoD*; Curiosity; UiiMiMt IMtisyt Miv 
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THE ilULES AND ‘REGULATIONS OF 
EXAMINING MEDICAL liODIKS IN 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, 
FRANCE, AND GERMANY. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OP ’"HY81CIAN8, LONDON. 

According to tho regulations of tliis College, 
no one will be adiifilted as a candidate for the 
licence, unless he shall have attained the ago of 
»ix-and- twenty, and Bhall present a certttiente of 
good moral conduct. Illis medical education must 
comprise Anatomy, the TKbory and Practice of 
Medicine, Forensic Medicine, (Chemistry, Materia 
Medica, Natural History (principally Botany), 
Midwifery, and the principles of Surgery, and 
must ^ extend over the period of iive^ years. 
Practical Medicine must be studied for three 
years in a hospital containing at least 100 beds, 
and having a complete staff of physicians and 
surgoous. Those who lihve studied abroad, in 
additioR to giving proof of five years’ medical 
education according to the usual course oi study, 
are rec^uired to psesent testimonialH of A twulve- : 
month’s medical practice at ahy hosnithl in Great 
Britain, having the qualifications aiT above. * 

No one will be adinitled as a licentiate (Per- 
tnisates) whT) is accustuined to use any secret 
medioinc o^hnostrum in the trcfttnient of dU^e, 
unless previously to his first ^xamikatidn tie 
make known to the president and eensors iifb 
composition and the manner in which it is em- 
ployed. Every candidate must undergo three 
examinations, each conducted at diiTorent times, 
before the preudent and censors in comitia 
minora. The first examination comprises Phy- 
siology, the second Pathology, and tho third 
Therapeutics. After the first examination, the 
president may inquire of the candidate whore he 
studied polite literature* and the principles of 
science, and what honours ho has obtained, 
whether in Philosophy, Arts, or Medicine, in 
order that the answers ma}r bo<^ecoei|ed by tho 
registrar. The candidate will also be cxaBiined 
ia Greek workg on medicine, to wit, Hippocrates, 
Galen, or Aretaeus. Passages from the aphorisms 
of Hippoera^or Galen will bo brought forward 
during the first ej^omfiiation ; and during the 
second and tKird; passages from Hippocrates, 
Galen,, or AretmMi, whw must be tranakted 
{ilo lAtia» and iratrated with a brief oommen- 
tary. If the oamIMate bs deficient in hit know- 
ledge ef Greek* Jid.will be required to translajje 
paruof Celananr Sydenh or some other Latm 
workeon medUdo^t intb Enpliah. The exami- 
nations are eondiiCm in Latin or English at the 
pleasure of the oeq^ors. 

*Wheimver n oauadidate *has passed the pre- 
Bcxihed Ammbatiims^ and has baA approted, he 
wdU be pnemcMed at the next cwniHum fM^ut (a 
meetini^l^ F^owa at larM) to be admitted 
wl UosjntiBte \ end, if the migority present ooj^ 
LewfitM^kdinitM If, how« 

611 ^ tib lieffleoted, he cMnmfitpresent 

e twsAreiWMith. 


Before thflicentinte is admitted, hci.s rc([uired 
to plight his faith to the collego iiccordiiig tu a 
formula, pronounced by tho Fresidout before tlio 
Fellows assembled iu cnrnltium majun. 

If any one holding the licence of the college 
practise pharmacy afterwards, w engage in mer- 
chandise, he is liable to ex]>ulHion; and any per- 
son practising medicine iu London, or withiu 
seven miles thereof, witlioiit Jwving previously 
obtained the collegiate liconeo, is to be ad- 
monished by letter to cease liis practice until 
after he has passed the required examinations ; 

* and if ho continues to practise, despite this ad- 
monition, then legibua regni obiwxnuus erit. 

Persons who have attained their fortieth year, 
Bpel|ing to become licentiates of the college, 
but whose medical education Ik not allugother in 
nccordanc<* with the Regulations already stated, 
must present tcbtimonials of professional know- 
ledge and good moral conduct, and, if these arc 
satisfactory, they will be admitted to cxuniinu- 
tioii the same as for licentiates in general. 

The old regulation restricting the fellowship, 
as a matter of right, to the graduates of Oxfvrd, 
Cambridge, and Trinity College, "was repealed in 
the ter part of 1835; and after Easter, 1830, 
all candidates were declared to be admissible as 
licentiates only, from wdiicli class, when duly 
qualified, a ccT^ain number are to be annually 
elected follows in comitia majora. Tlic advan- 
tage derived by graduates of tliAliiglish univer- 
sities, and by the Irish gradinite who po-ssesses 
an ad etmdvm degu'e from an Englibli university, 
is, that they are eligible a year after they have 
obtained the licence ; the Scotch graduate, bring 
M.A. or B.A., live years later. It the latter does 
not possess any degree in arts, his eligibility for 
tho fellowship does not occur until after the lapse 
of seven years. Tiic Irisli ginduates who Jo not 
possess an ad cundvm degree* arc not eligible for 
two years after they are licensed, The pre.sidc’iit 
and censors propose the candidate's for tlie fcllow- 
shijj), but thii comitia majora may reject the propo- 
sition, and choose their nominees. Tlie election 
is by ballot. 

The president of the collego is cx~offlcio presi- 
dent of the \'acein(* Board, a trustee ot the British 
and Hunterian Musea, physician to the Queen, 
and an elector to the Tiuicred scholarships. 'J’hc 
college has tho power of recommending a physi- 
cian to Christ C-hurc:h, St. Thomas’s, and St. 
Bariholomow’s Hospitals ; but, if the recom- 
mendation succeed, it is then required jiay an 
annual stipend of £30 or £40 to the physician. 
The college also appoints tho professor of botany 
to tlie XTiuversity of Oxford. 

The cxaininatioiis for the licence arc conducted 
by the president and censors. Tho periods at | 
which they ^take place ore Michaelmas, Christ- 
mas, Easter, and in the month of June. The 
now censors are elected on the 24th of June, 
W'hcn the llarveiuii oration is delivered. The 
lectures are delivered in the cuily part of the 
year. There are about fifteen delivered : three 
Gulstonian, three Croonian, and three Lumleian, 
BO called fr^rn the names of those who left en- 
dowments to tho college for the purpose; and 
six lectures on Materia Medica. The museum 
and library are attached to the institution, to 
which the fellows and, by permission, ^their 
ixiends have access. , 

Tho president may each year propose one can- 
didate for tho licence, he being an M.D., but not 
otherwise eligible ; and he may also name an- 
nually a lioentiate of ton years’ standing fur the 
fellowship. The fellows have also tho power of 
proposing a licentiate of seven years* standing, 
who is thirty-six years of age, for the fellowship ; 
but this has been done so rarely as to be, in fact, 
obsolete. 

The college foes are £56. 17 b. for the licence; 
the fellow pavs in addition £1. Is. annually to 
the eoUegiato tmd. 

If ony fellow or licentiate can be proved, to 
thb satUfaction of the president and oensors, to 
have wilfully accused any other follow or licen- 
tiate of proimion|l ignoranoe* 5to*, unless it bo 
before w legally-constituted judges, he shall 
be fined £4 fox the first ofihnoe, and £8 fox the 


second ; if he offend a third time, if a fellow, he 
Bliiill be expelled, and if a licentiate, fined £10. 
Tins lubt fmc is to be enforced qvery time after- 
wards the licentiate shall so offend. If any fel- 
low or licentiate shall ofief his professioi^ 
assistance to any patient whom he shall know to 
be under tho care of another physiciaii/whcther 
fellow or Ucfintiale, Avithout having been called 
in to sec the patient professionally, ho shall bo 
lined 40s.- 

If any fellow bo proved to have made any 
arrangement with a druggist, to shore with him 
tho proceeds iu his prescriptions, ho shall be ex- 
pelled ; if a licentiate have entered intS a similar 
arrangement, he shall be fined £10 every time ho 
Sfiall HO offend. 

Every phy^iici'in, whether fellow or licentiate, 
shall iitteeh to each preHeri])tiou w^hich he writes, 
the day of the month, the name of the sick ipan, 
and his ovvm initials. ^When a consultation takes 
place, it is to be carried on with modesty, not in 
the preaencti of the sick ; and ij any difference of 
ojiiiiion occurs, it ia to be stated with prudence 
and in^jderatioii, so that it may not be noticed by 
tho iiatienl or the friends, but, if^ requisite, 
should be mentioned by the ordinar/ medical 
attendant. "Win »cvcr infringes these rcgulatior.a 
will be nned £5 by the president and censors. 

No fellow or licentiate may consult, in London, 
or within seven miles thereof, with a physician 
who docs not belong to the college, under a 
penalty of £5. 

All lines arc to be paid immcdintrly. 

The president and court of the college have 
the power of commitling individuals contemning 
ilieiu authority tu NcAvgate. This power has 
been exercised by the court, but not of late years. 

ROYAL CoLLliOK OF SUIKJEONS OP UNOLAND. 
licgulations for Candidates for the Fellowship of 
the Royal College of Surgeofis of England, 

1. That every candidate for the fellowship, 
whether a member of the college or not, shall 
produce certificates satisfactory to Uie court of 
examiners, — 

Tluit lie is t\v<‘nty-five years of ago. 

’J'liat he is (if found qualified upon his cxoifii- 
nation) a lit and projier poison to be admitted to 
the fellowship, and the ccrtificato of which shall 
1)0 signed by ihreo fellows. 

That he has attained a competent knowledge 
of the Greek, Latin, and French languages, and 
of the elements of matliematica. 

That he has bec'ii engaged for six years in the 
acquirement of professional knowledge in recog- 
nised hospitals or Adiools of surgery and medi- 
cine within the Xbrited Kingdom ot Great Britain 
niid Ireland, or in foreign countries ; and that 
three of puch years at least have been passed in 
one or more of such recognised hospitals or^chools 
in London. 

That he has attended the surgical practice of a 
recognised hospital or hospitals during four years, 
and the medical practice of a recognised hospital 
or hospitals for one year. ^ 

That he has studied anatomy and physiology 
by attendance on lectures and demonstrations, 
and by dissections, during three winter sessions 
of not less than six months each, at one or more 
recognised school or schools. 

That he has attended lectures on the theory 
and practice of medicine, and on clinical medi- 
cine, and also on the theory and practice of sur- 
gery, and on clinical surgery, during two sessioni 
of six months each, at one or u^re recognised 
school or schools. 

That he has attended one courmp of locturee 
oil each of tho folli^ng subjects, viz. : che- 
mistry, materia medica, midwifery, medicfd 
jurisprudence, and^comparative anatomy, at one 
or more rocognis^ school or schools ; and 
that ho has served the ofiioe of house-surgeon or 
(Kesser in a recognised hospital in the IJnited 
Kingdom. Every such candidate (except in 
tho case and instonnes hereinafter provide fat 
to the contrary* stall also present for exami- 
nation clinical reports, with observations of Six 
or more surgical cases token by himself at a 
recognised hospital or toco toised lumUals vdihin 
the united Kingdom, with sufiloienl oonificates 
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of their authenticity* and genuineness, and shall 
leaye such reports at the college. 

3. That as to any candidate who shall have 
taken the degree of bachelor of arts ii^ an English 
uniyersity, and ^nall produce satisfaetoi y evidence 
t^reof, it shall, iastcad of the certificate or cer- 
jtnicates that he has been engaged lor six years 
in the acqiiiremcnt of the i>rofeKHit)nal know* 
ledge as before ni^ntionc'd, b«, suikcient for bim 
to produce a salisfactory certificate or certificates 
that he has been engaged for five years in the 
acquirement of professional knowledge in rocog- , 
nised liospitals and schools of surgery and medi- 
cine within the United Kingdom, or in fore|gn 
countri^l'andahat three of sucli years at least 
have been passed in one or more of the recog- 
nised hospitals or schools of London ; and that 
shall not be necessary for any candidate having 
BO taken the degree of bachelor of art^ to pro- 
duce any certificate of his having acquired a 
coihpctent knowledge of the Greek, Latin, and 
Prench langiiages, and of the elements of mathe- 
matics. 

4. That upon tho 1st day of January, or 

at any earlier period which may be ^lought 
proper, the council shall, under such regulations, 
and for time or period, as to them shall seem 
proper (but always subject to rniioval at the 
pleasure of the council), appoint tlin'c ’’jiersons, 

being, or not being, and either all, ui in 
part, memberB of the college, us the eoinicil shall 
think proper, for the purpose of e\amlnijjg per- 
Bons intending to become candidates for the fel- 
lowship, and required to be examined in the 
preek, Latin, and Eronch languages, and in the 
elements of mathematics ; and the said council, 
from time to time after the first appointment of 
such persons for such purpose as aforesaid^ and 
as often as shall be necessary, or to the said 
council os shall seem proper in their behalf, shall 
appoint such other person or persons as to them 
shall seem fit and proper to succeed or supply 
the place or places of any person or persons pre- 
viously appointed for such purpose ; and that, 
from and after the first appointment of any such 
persons for the purpose of making such exami- 
nation as aforesaid, no certificate of a candidate 
haying competent knowledge of the Greek, Latin, 
and French languages, and of tlie elements of 
mathematics, shall be received or allowed by the 
court of examiners, except the certificate or cer- 
tificates of tile persons for the time being so 
appointed as aforesvid. 

6. That all members of the college, future as 
V^ell as present, shall be entitled to be admitted 
to the examination for the Ajliowslilp according 
to the foregoing by-laws and ordinances. 

0. That any person who shall have been u 
member of tlie college on the J lth day of Sep- 
temberji 1844, shall, after the expiration of eight 
years from the date of his diploma, also be 
entitled to be admitted to the examination for the 
fellowship upon the production of u certificate 
figoed by three fellows that he has been eight 
years in the practice of the profeBsion of surgery', 
dbd that he is a fit and proper person to be 
admitted a fellow, if upon examination he shall 
be found qualified. 

7> That any person who shall haye become 
a member of the college after the said 14th day of 
September, 1844, shMl, after thn expiration of 
twelye years from the date of the diploma, also be 
entitled to be ad;(^tted to tho examination for tho 
fi^owship upon tho production of a certifioate 
filled by three fellows that he has been fur 
twelve years if? tho practice of tho profession of 
surgery, and /hat ho ia a fit and proper person to 
be Emitted a fellow, if ^>on examination he 
shall be found qualified, and also if ho have not 
taken the degree of ^^ondor of Aits in an 
English university, of a dertinitate or certificates 
that he has a competent knowledge of tho Greek, 
Latin, and French languages, and of the elements 
of majhematios. 

£smfnmaiion of Ckbndidatonfor the Fellowship, 

1. Tho examination for tho^felfowship shall bo 

held three time^ in the year, at or within such 
periods as the* <|puucil sliall 'from time to time 
qetermine, (i 


2. Each candidate shall be examined on two 
days, either successive or at such Hb interval us 
the Court of Examiners may appoint. 

3. The subjects for the first day's examination 
shall be anatomy and physiology ; those of the 
second, pathology, thernpoutics, and surgery. 

4. The time filjowed for examination each day 
shall bo from ti n o’clock in the forenoon until 
live o’clock in tlir' afternoon. 

6, The exami^wtion slmll be conducted in the 
following manner. Each candidate shall, upon 
going in fyr examination, have delivered to him 
a written or printed copy of such questions as 
shall have been previously determined upon by*j 
the Court of Examiners, and to which questions 
he shall give written answers, and wliich an- 
swers shall bo considered by tho (’ourt of Ex- 
aminers. * 

The court may, however, if they should think 
fit, interrogate any candidate on any matters 
connected with the (|uebtioxi8 or answers. In 
the anatomical examination, the candidate shall 
also perform dissections and operations on the 
dead body in the presence of tiro Court of Ex- 
aiiuners, or of such members thereof as may bo 
deputed by the court to superintend the same. 
C-andiduJes whose (lualificalioiis shall be found 
insulticicnt shall not be allowed to present ttiem- 
sclves a second time until after the expiration of 
one year from their first examination. 

The Court of Examiners shall rcjiort in writing 
to tile eouncii?^^ names of such persons as they 
shall havo found upon examination to be quali- 
fii'd for the fellowship. 

*** Members of the college will pay ten 
guineas besides charges for status, and noq- 
meinbers thirty guineas. 

Uegulationa o f the (.'ounal repectinri the Pro fessional 
Edxication of Candidates for tho Diploma who 
commence their Htudies btfurt the year 1838. 

I. Candidates will be reiiuired to bring proof— 
1. Of being twenty- two years of age. 2. Of 
having been engugo^l five years in the acquire- 
ment of professional knowledge, ih Of having 
studied anatomy and physiology, by attendance 
on lectures and demonstrations, and by dissec- 
tions, during two anatomical seasons. 4. Of 
having attended at least two courses of lectures 
on surgery, delivered in two distinct periods or 
seasons ; each course to comprise not less than 
sixty lectures, h. Of having attended lectures 
on the practice of physic, on chemistry, and on 
midwifery, during six months, cfiinprising not 
less than sixty lectures respectively, and on 
botany and materia inedica' during three months. 
6. 0( having attended during twelve months the 
surgical practice of a recognised hospital in 
London, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, or Aber- 
deen ; or for six months in any one of such Siofi- 
pitals, and twelve months in any recognised 
provincial hospital. 

Regulations of the Cmincil respecting theProfesswnal 
Education of Candidates for the Diploma after 
the termination of the Session 1839-1840. 

I. (Jandidates will be required to bring proof — 
1. Of being not less than twenty-one years of 
oge. 2. Of having been engaged in the acquire- 
ment of professional knpwlcdge for not less than 
four years, three of which shall have been jiassed 
in a recognised school or schools of surgery ; 
threo^ months of vacation being allowed in each 
year, ^and, in the event of absence or absences 
from such school or schools during tho said term 
of thruo years (exclusive of the vacations), tho 
full term being completed in a subsequent year. 
3. Of having studied anatomy and physiology, 
by attendance on lectures and demonstrations, 
and by dissections, during two anatomioal 
seasons. 4. Of having attended at least two 
courses of lectures on surgery, delivered in two 
distinct periods or winter seasons of six months, 
each course to oomprise^not less than seventy 
lectures. 6, Of having 'attended one course of 
lectures on the practice of physio, and one on 
chemistry, during six winter months, eomprising 
not less than seventy lectures respectively ; one 
course on materia medica with medical botany, 
during six months, and one oit midwifery during 
six monthiy oaoh comprising nqt less ths^ sixty 


lectures ; and at least twenty- five lectures on 
medical jurisprudence. Certificates of attend- 
ance on these lectures during the summer season 
will be receive(k provided they are equally 
divhlcd 'over a period of four months. The 
h‘clufftB on medical jurisprudence maybe de- 
livered three days iii the week. 0. Of 
having attended, duiing twenty-one mouths, 
the surgical practice of a K'cognisefi hos- 
jiital in J^ondon, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
or Aberdeen ; or for twelvemonths in any one of 
wuch hospitals, aiidHwelve months in any recog- 
nised jirovinciul liospital. 7. Of having attended 
the medical practice of u hospital or dispensaiy 
during six months. 

II. Membeits and licentiates In surgery of any 
legally -constituted college of surge As in the 
UiiitfU Kingdom, and graduates in surgery of 
any university,' requiring residence to* obtain 
degrees, will be aamittod for examination on 
producing their diploma, licence, or degree, 
together with proofs of being twenty-two years 
of age, and of having been occupied five years 
in the acquirement of professional knowledge. 

N.B. Certificates will not be recognised from 
any ho=pitnl unless tlie surgeons thereto, or a 
innjority of them, be members of ono of the 
legally-constituted colleges of surgeons in tho 
United Kingdom ; nor from any school of 
aiiatotny, physiology, or midwifery, unless tho 
rcsiicctive teachers be members of some legally- 
constituted college of physicians or surgeons in 
the United Kingdom ; nor from any school of 
surgery, unless the respectfvo teachers be nicm- 
bers of some legally-constituted college of sur- 
geons in the United Kingdom. CcrtilicatcR will 
not be received on more *lhaii two biauclies of 
science from one aiTd the same lecturer ; but 
anatomy and physiology — dcnionstrutioiiH apd 
dissections — materia medica* and botany — will 
be respectively considered as ono brunch of 
science. 

Regulations of the Council respecting the Profes- 
sional Education of Candidates for the Dqilomn, 
August 1/), 1843. 

1. Candidates will ‘tie required, in addition to 
a certificate of being not less than twenty-one 
years of age, to bring proof— 1. Of having Tjoen 
engaged* in the acquirement of profosiomil 
knowledge for not less than Jour years ; duiing 
wViich perio'd lliey must liave studed iiractical 
pharmacy for six months, and have attended one 

J r ear on the practice of surgery at a recognised 
lospilul or hosjTitals in the lfnite«4 Kingdom ; 
—three :i^onth^ being allowed for a vacution in 
/each yenr. (Hy a resolution of the council, on 
the 7th of Jyiovember, 183‘J, no provincial 
hospital will, in future, be recognised by the 
college which contains fewer than 100 patients, 
and no metropolitan liospitaL whudi contains 
fewer than 150 patients.) 2. Of having studied 
anatomy and physiology, by attendance on lec- 
tures and demonstrations, and by dissections, 
during three winter sessions, of not less" than six 
months each. 3. Of having attended at least two 
courses of lectures on the principles and practice 
of surgery, delivered in two distinct periods or 
seasons ; and oxj course on Woh of the following 
subjects — viz., the practice of physio, chemistry, • 
and materia medion, and midwifoy, with prac- 
tical instruction. * 

Certificates will not be received unless tho can- 
didate have duly registered Mq tickets. The other 
roffulations are virtually the sftme* as before. 

‘These three forms of regulations are in foroq 
respecting candidateti for the ^ploma, aooord^g 
to the period when they.oomHiAced their studies. 
^,Fee for the diploma (including stamph £32 1 
for an articled student (ulowed In the diploma 
fee), £10. IDs. ; for acertifioate of having had the 
diploma, £5. 6s.; for being enfranchised. £10. 10s, ; 
a certificate for a surgeon in tfce Bqvsl Navy, or 
East India Company's service ('allow^ in di- 
ploma fre), A. 6s. ; for an assistant-lurgeon, 
£2. 2s. ; for a candidate calling (s special oomt, 
£6. 6s. 

fkStudontihipt in Antdomy. studentsh^f^ 
inhuman and oomparative onatoniyhltim Wtt 
instituted by the oolle^, to Im hM li^ oeoh 
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Htudcnt for the term of tlirco years, at a salary of 
one hundred pounds per annum. And with the 
view ol ]^)runiotinp; the objects of, the collef.^e, in 
the iiihtitution of these studentships, tlni: < 
mandcr- ill- Chief of the Aniiy, the lAuds (^in- 
niissioncrs of the Adriiinilty, niid tlu; ("ourt of 
])ireetors of the Hast India Company, have 
placed ait the disposal of the presidcmt and 
the council an assistant-surgef)ncy of each 
service, onco in three years, for such of the said 
students as may bo considered worthy of the 
honourable distinctions. 2. Candidates to be 
members of the college, ynder twenty-six years 
of age. 3. The council wall dctermiini anhuallv 
■whether one or more of such appointments shall 
take place du^jing tlio current year ; and w ill notify 
its resolution hy public advertisement. 4 . Tiio 
appointmont is made in tin' month t)f .Tunc, or as 
soon after ns possible. 3. The students are sub- 
ject to such duties and restrictions as the couiieil 
blinll from time to time direct ; and in case of 
misconduct are liable to dismissal. (I. Candidates 
arc required to tran.smit to the secretary, on or 
before the Ist of May, tlnnr ap])lications for tlie 
appointment, togetln r witli ceititic ates of general 
good eharacter, and of fair’ acquiremontH in ge- 
neral learning, signc'd by two qualiHcd members 
of the medical profession. 7. A meeting of the 
museum committee will be held as soon after*tlu' 
Ist of ^lay as conveniently may be, at whicli the* 
applications of tin* persons olFering tlieinselvcR 
will be examined, anci, if approved, the applicants 
■will be admitted as candidates. N. iiiuseiim 
( oinmiltee will determine the merits of the beveral 


Third Winter Session. — Dissections; Vrin- 
ciph'R and Dractico of Mcidicine. 

Midwifery, and ihc' Disease*, of Women and 
(niildren, two courses in si'panite sessions, and 
subsequent to the teirnination of the first Winter 
Session. Practical Midwifery. iiUnny time afier 
tlie coiielusiou of the (iist eouiso of Midwiliiy 
licetures. 

Medical Practice during tlie«/ull term of 
eiglitbon months, from or aftei the eommence- 
(iiient of the second Winter Session ^ twelve 
months at a recognibi*d hospital, and six muntlis 
iiT^a recognised hospital or a reeognisc'd dispen- 
sary; in connection with the hospital attendance, 
a course of Clinical Lectures and instruction in 
Morbid Anatomy will be required. 

T'hc Sessional course of iiistructhm in eath sub- 
ject of study IS to consiijt of not less than the 
following number of lectures : — One hundred on 
(-heinistry — Oue hundred on MattTia Medica 
and Thenqieutics— (.)fie hundred on the Pnn- 
cijdes and Practice of Medieiiit'— Si \ty on Mid- 
wifery and the Diseases of Women and Chihiren 
— Fifty on iJotariy and Vegetable Physiology. • 

Every examination of an hour’s duration w'ill 
be fJeemrd eijuivaleiil to “a lecture. 'I’he Ivtures 
ri'quiie^ in (‘aeli course must bo given on sepa- 
rate days. 'The lectures on Anatomy and I^Jiysi- 
ology, and the Anatomical Demonstrations, must 
be in conformity with the regulations of the 
lloyal College of Siirgiams of liOn4|Nit in eviTy 
respect. Students must also ]m)duce testimo- 
nials of attendance on a course of (Minieal Lec- 
tures ; of lubtructiou in Practical (’heniistrv and 


candidates, tyid report to the courieil wlinji, in 
thi'ir opinion, jmssess th» highest nu'vit. !>. The 
students are required to attend in the mubeurn 
flaily (Sundayb exeeiitod) from fen till lour 
o’cldl'k, and are under the immediate direction of 
the museum committee. 

'IMie inusrnni m ojicned to visitois on Monday, 
Tuesflay, Wecbiesday', ami Thuisday, froni 12 
till 1, exccjit (luring tlie month of Srpfrmbtr; 
oil Friday', to geiith'mcn for studying in it ; and 
on Saturday', from 10 till l^.to geiitleimm de- 
sirous of comparing specimens with those in the 
musemtji. 'I’he hhrary is i)])eii to members and 
Btudents of the eollege, and yi‘*itors liavirig keket^ 
oi admission, daily (hsund.'n s exenqiled), l^.>m the 
Iht of October to the fst of April, fron^^lO till t ;( 
and from tlie 1st of April to the 1st of September, 
fioiu 10 till liidf-pnsf 

T’lie lectures at the colh'go fiy <he professors 
are deliveied i^ the sjuing of the yeiir, tli<« lliiii- 
teriaii oration on the 14th of Fi'bruary. 

APOTHEOAltir.s’ HALL. 

Every'’ candidate? for a certificate of (pialification 
to practise as an apothc'cury will he inquired to 
produce testimonial# — 1, Of having served an 
apprenticeship of not loss than five years to an 
apothecary. 2. Of having attained the full age, 
twenty- one, years. 3. Of good moral conduct. 
4. And of having pursuei a course of medical 
study, in conformity with the regulations of the 


Morbid Anaiomy ; and of having dissected the 
w'lnTle of tlu’ Uuniaii body once at least ; without 
which tebtimonials the cunditJate cannot be ad- 
mitti'd to examination. 

T'li(‘ above courye* of study may be t'xtendcd 
over a longer period than three winter and two 
buinnicr sessions, provided the lectures and 
mcdii al practice are atteiidcd.iu the iir(.*bciibed 
order ami m tUe required sessions. 

'I’ho4e gentlemen whose attendance on lectures 
coinmcneed before the Ist of Oclobci, LS.'lo, will 
he allowed to complete their studies in con- 
formity with the previous regulations of the 
court. 

jSo member of the court of examiners will be 
recognised ns a h'ctuier on any’ branch of Mi'dieal 
ScK'iice. 'I’he court wdll not recognise any lec- 
turer unless ho lectures in connection with a 
recognised medical school ; nor wull they' iin-og- 
nise a lecturer on mor?' Ilian /tro brandies of 
medical heiciico ; nor until he lias produced very 
satisfactory testimonials of his attainments in the 
science he purpos(\s*to tOHcli, and of his ability as 
a teaelwT lliercof, horn at least two persons of 
acknow'ledged tnUnits and distinguished acquire- 
ments in the ‘particular branch of science in 
question ; and also given a public course of 
lectures on the subp^ct he proposes to teach ; 
but if, after sueh preliminary course, thi' lecturer 
shall iic recognised, certificates of attendance on 
that course will be received. 


Course nf Stufh/, 

Every candidate whose attendance on lectme^ 
coiinni-nccd on or after «<ihe Ist of October, 1HJ.5, 
must have uttciidfjd the Ipllowin^? lectures and 
medical practice during not less than three winter 
and tw'o summer Ressions* each winter session 
to consist of not than six months, and to 
commence not sooner than the 1st nor later th^i 
the^,5th of October ; and each aummciwesaiou fo 
extend from the let of May to the Slat of July. 

First 'V^^inter Session. — Chemistry ; Anatomy 
and Physiology i Anatomical Demonshations ; 
Materia Votjliaa and Therapeutics. This course 
may be dlyidod intd two parts of fifty lectures, 
each one of which pay be •attended in the 
summer. • 

First SuoAner Session.— Botany an! Vegetable 
Phy^oloigy; ^itherheforooralto the first Winter 
Session^ • g 

SoBAd Winter Session.— Anatomy and Phy- 
siology; Anatotnical Demonstrations ; Bisseo- 
tious ; Prlhciples and pracHoo of Medicinei 
^coojqiA Sttpm^ $es8ion.— Porensic Medicine. 


iSa!isiaetory*,assuraiice must also bo given that 
the teacher is in possession of the means rei^iii- 
site for ihe full illustration of Ills lectures, viz., 
that he has, if lecturing — On C’hemistry, a hibo- 
ratory and competent apparatus — On l^Iateria 
Medina, a museum sufficiently extensive — 
Botany, a hortus siccus, plates or drawings, and 
recent jtlants— On Midwifery, a museum, and 
.such appointments in a public institution as may 
afford the means of practical instruction to the 
pupils. 

I- No hospital will be recognised by the court 
[*unlefys :^1. It containe at loast one hundred 
beds. 2. It bo under Ihe care of two or more 
physicians, members of tho Royal College of 
Physicians of London, or graduated doctors of 
medicine of a British university. 8. The phy- 
sicians give a regular course of olinicol lectures 
and instruction in Morbid Anatomy. 4. The 
apothecary be legally qualified, either by having 
heen in practice prior to the Ist of August, 
Tl8l5, or by having received a eerttficate of 
qualification from tius court. No dispen^ 
sary will be recognised by the court unless 


it he situated in some town where there is 
a reengnised medical school, and b(‘ under the 
care at lcr*it two jiliysicians artd an npothc- 
(luy 1' gaily quaUCicd. No medical practice will 
be available unless it be attendee! in conforiiiily • 
vvLili the cninse ot study pi escribed for pupils. 
j\anus of (it iitleinrn hticnif/ ('are of ihe 

* Iff'ffist'n s. 

lUrniiiigham : AV. Sands (’ox, Eaq., Lecturer 
on Aniiioiny. Bristol ; Dr. Wallis, and Henry 
(Jlark, E-cp, licciurcrs on Anatomy. Hull : 
Edward W’allis, Esii*, Li'cturdr on Anatomy. 
Leeds : Thomas Nunneley, Esci., Lectycr on 
Anatomy. Liverpool : l)r. Malms, Medical 
.1 urisprudence. ^Tanehester*: 'riiomus Turner, 
Ks(^, Anatomy. Newcastle: \’^lliam Dawson, 
hisq., Muhviferji. Slieffield : A\ . .Tuckson, Es(p, 
Anatomy. ^ oik : .lohnllopps, Esq., Anatomy. 

l{rf/i,sfrntion of '/'rsfioiooni/s. • 

All testimonials must be given on a printed 
schedn’e (<i), with wl ich •^liid' nts will b(‘ sup- 
plied at the tune el' thnr fust legillitiaUon : — 

In Jiondim, at this hall. 

In h'Ainlmruh, Messis. M‘La('hlaTL and 
Stewart’s, book.st-llcrs. 

In Dublin, at Messrs, llodgt's and Smith’s, 
booksclh'i’t^ 

In the provineial towns, from the gentlemen 
who k(?ep tho registeis of tlu- Medical Schools. 

All students in London are requinal pvrsouolhj 
to register the several classes lor which they 
have taken tiekets ; and those only will he con- 
sidered as complying with tlie regulations of tlie 
court whose names jind classes in the legister 
correspond witli their schialules. 

Tickets of admission to Lectures and Medical 
Practice must be registered in llu* months of 
( )ctober and May ; but no ticket will be regis- 
tered unless it be dated w'ithin scvin days of the 
commenecmienl of the course ; and eertilleates 
of attendance' must be registeied in the months 
of April and August. I)uo iiotiee ol the days 
and hours o! such registration w'ill be given from 
tini(' to tiriKi. 

'l’h(‘ court also require stuikiiits of the Pro-* 
vinrial Mtxlical Schools to register their names 
in their ow'ii handwriting, w'lth the registrar of 
each r('spoetiv(' school, -Nvithin the first tw'enty- 
one days of October, and first fourteen days of 
May ; and to legister their certificates of having 
duly jitt(‘nde(l Lectuies on Medical J'racticc 
W'ithin lourteen days of the eompletion ol such, 
attendance. 

The registrars are nfiiuested to furnish tho 
court of examiners with a copy of each registra- 
tion immediately after its close, as those students 
only will bo admitted to examination W'hosc re- 
gistrations have been duly communicated to the 
court. 

Examination, 

Every pci’son intimding to offer himself for 
examination must give iiotieo in w'riting to the 
clerk of tho society on or before the Monday 
previously to thi’ day of examination, and must • 
at the same time deposit all the required tes- 
timonials at the oilier of the beadle, where 
attendance is given cv(Ty day, except Sunday, 
from ten until four o'clock. 

The examination of the candidate for a certi- 
ficate of qualification to practise as an apothecary 
will be as iol low's : — • 

(b) In translating portions of the first four books 
of ** Celsus dc Medicinfi,” and of the first • 
twonty-threc chapters of (iregoiy’a “ Con- 
spectus Medicinoo Theoreticic." 

In Pliysicians* Prescriptions, and the Pharftia- 
copoiia Londinensis.^’ 

In Chemistry. 

In Materia Medioa an^ Therapeutics. 

In Botany. 

In Anatomy and Physiology. 

In the Principles and Practice of Medicine, in- 

(a) It is particulMlv Jhqueeted that tho lecturer 
himself wiU fill up tfll blanks in tj^e schedule, 
specifying the mode of attendance. 

(b) By on order of* the court, in future the 

Latin language will form pardof the general ex- 
amination. , 
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eluding Midwifery end the Diseasee of Chil- 
dren. 

The examinHtion of the candidafb for a certi- 
^cate of qualification to act as aaaiatant to on 
apothecary, in compounding and dispenaing me- 
dicinoB, will be as follows : — 

In translating Phyaicians' Pfescriptiona, and the 
“ Pharmacopoeia Londinonais." 

In Pharmacy and Materia Medica. 

By the 22nd section of the act of Parliament, 
no rejected candidate for a certificate to practise 
as on apothecary can be ro*exainined until the 
expiratUn of §ix months from hia former examina- 
tion ; and no rejected candidate as an assistant 
until the expiration of three months. 

The court maeC in the hall every ThursAp, 
whero candidates are required to q^tend at a 
quarter before four o'clock. 

^Thc act directs the following sums to be paid 
for certificates ; — * 

For London, ^and within ton miles thereof, ten 
guineas. 

For uU other parts of England and Ay ales, six 

Perfdhs harinf; paid the latter sum become 
entitled to practise in London, and witliin ten 
miles thereof, by paying four guineas ifi addition. 
For an assistanl's certificate, two guineas. 

By an order of the Court. 

Hknbt Blatcii, Sec. 
Apothecaries* Hall, Aug., 1845. 

VNIVEUSITT OF OXFOHD. 

Full term is understood to begin on the first 
day of tlie week after the congregation has been 
held ; so that, if the congregation be held on the 
Monday, the Sunday after is considered the first 
day of full term. 

According to the lately-altered statute re- 
specting medical degrees, a candidate for the de- 
gree of Bachelor in Medicine, before he can be 
admitted to examination for that degree, must 
have kept four whole years, or sixteen terms, in 
the university, in like manner as is required by 
candidates for a degree in airts (a) ; must have 
^passed the examination for the degree of bachelor 
in arts; and subsequently to that examination 
must have studied medicine during tlirce whole 
yt'ars, or twelve terms ; and must also have 
completed seven years, or twenty-eight terms, 
from his matriculation. 

The medical examination takes place only 
once in the course of the year — namely, in the 
second week of full Trinity term, commencing 
usually on the second Tuesday after Trinity Sun- 
day. The candidates arc examined, principally 
“vivd voce,” but portly in writing, in the theory 
and practice of medicine, in anatomy, physiology, 
pathology, and materia medica; and also m 
chemistry and botany, as far as they elucidate 
the art of medicine. He is required to be con- 
versant with the entire works of AretOius and 
Celsus ; the aphorisms and epidemics of Hippo- 
crates; and that portion of Oolen's writings 
entitled ‘‘De Usa Partium;” in two, at least, 
of which authors, the statute directs tliat the 
examiners fail not to test the candidate's attain- 
ments. He must scad, fourteen days before the 
day of examination, certificates of three years' 
attendance on the medical practice of a hospital, 
with the usual lectures. 

Certificates ^jire required for two courses of 
anatomy and physiology, each extending from 
October till the following April or May; two 
courses on ^he theory and practice of medicine, 
each course of the gaiqe extent ; one course in 
materia medica ; one <^urse in botany ; one 
course in chemistry, provided the course extend 
through the usual vriniA sesaioni otherwise two 
courses will be requirdd, ^ 

A candidate for the degree of doctor in medi- 
cine must have pursued the study of medicine 
during three years after ho has graduated as 
beeheSor in medicine, an^ must ^ive at least a 
fortnight's previous noticSl^f %iis intention, to the 
professor of* medicine, at the same time sub- 

(a) Tliat is^ he (must be of sixteen terms* 
standing, and haVe actually resided in the uni- 
versity twelve tteins.' 


mitting to approbation a subject for a medical 
disstttation, which dissertation must be read in 
the public schools of the university within a few 
days of taking the degree of M.D., and delivered 
to the professor immediately after it has been 
read. No graduate in medicine from another 
university can be incorporated at Oxford unless 
he produce testimonials by which it may clearly 
appear that he naskept by residence terms e<^uiu 
to those required to be so kept in this university; 
he has completed all the exercises prescribed by 
the university from which ho migrates for tlte 
degree of bachelor of arts ; and shdl have pre- 
viously undergone the medical examination above 
described ; and shall have fulfilled all the other 
conditions of tht present statute. The feca for a 
bachelor of medicine arc £23 ; for a doctor in 
medicine, £40. * 

The University of Oxford is in possession 
of the Bodleian library (librarian, B. Bandinel, 
M.A..); of the Radclyfie library (librarian, Dr. 
Kidd) ; of the Ashmoleon museum (keeper, P. 
B. Duncan, M.A.^ and of the botanic gardens, 
fouudod by the J^l of Derby in 1632. All 
these sae open to students under certain restric- 
tions. * « 

Radclyffe Travelling Fellows, — Dr. Radclyffe 
left by will an endowment of £600 per annum, 
to be paid to two persons, to be chosen out of the 
University ofjpxtotd, when they are M. A., en- 
tered on the study of physic, for their main- 
tenance for ten years, and no longer, the half of 
which time, at least, they are to travel in parts 
beyond soa, for their better improvement. In 
case of vacancy by death, or at the expiration of 
the ten years, a new election is to take place 
within aix months. 

UNIVBBSITT OF CAMBRIDGE. 

There is a course of fifty lectures delivered 
in this university on tlie principles of pa- 
thology and the^practice of physic; £5. 5s. 
first course, afterwards gratis. The* pro- 
fessor of chemistry delivers thirty lectures, 
on the general principles of that science, 
during Lent term, and twenty lectures, princi- 
pally on organic chemistry, during Easter 
term. Lectures on experimental philosophy, 
to illustrate the laws of hydrostatics, pneu- 
matics, and optics, with particular reference 
to the mathematical theories of light and 
sound, are delivered in Easter term. About 
fifty lectures on anatomy are delivered 
in Michaelmas and Lent terms. The terms of 
attendance are £5. 5s. for each of two courses,* 
afterwards gratis. The pupils have the op- 
portunity of dissecting in private. BqM^nical 
lectures are given during the Easter term, 
with herborising excursions * occasionally. 
Lectures on natural and experimental philo- 
sophy are delivered during the Miohaelmas term; 
the subjects bein^ statics, d)mamics, and me- 
chanism, with their practical illustrations : first 
course, £3. 3s.; second, £2. 28.; afterwards 
gratis. The Downing professor of physic delivers 
a course of fifty lectures on some medical subject. 
A certificate of attendance is required of persons 
proceeding to the degree of M.B. Lectures are 
also delivered on crystallography and mineralogy 
difring the Lent term. Aadenbrooke's Hospitm, 
wllich is connected with the university, is recog- 
nised by the Colleges of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, and by Apotheearies* Hall. It contains 
one hundred bods, and has a department reserved ' 
for cases of midwifery. 

A student, before ne can become a baohdor of 
phyaic, must have entered on his sixth year, com- 1 
puted from^the date of bis first admission ak the 
university, have reiided nine terms, and have 
paes^ the previptti etekfiiinatioBu . 

A baohelor of arte may bedome a badielor of 
physio after having enteted on his dxth year, 
computed from the date of his first edmission at 
the university, provided that one year at least 
has intervened between his final detennination in J 
arte and hia admisiidn to the degree of baohdbr^ 
of physim , ' 

The exercises for this degree are one act and 
one opponency. 


Candidates for the degree of bachelor of physio 
must, in addition to the examination by the 
regiuB professor' of physio, be examined by the 
prdfgBSors of anatomy, chemistry, and botany, 
and Dy the Downing professor of medicine. 
This examination must not take place before 
the fifth year after admission. Th^ must 
have diligently attended the lectures of the 
regius professor of physic for two terms, and 
must bffing to him oertifioates of examination 
rby the above professors, and of attendanoe on 
their lectures, in case the course of lectures of 
the professor of botany tonsist of not less than 
twenty lectures, and the courses of lectures of 
the profesBofi^ of anatomy andwhemUtry, and of 
the Downing professor of medidn^of not less 
than fifty lectures each. They must also deliver 
to the regius professor of physio certificates of 
having been ailigently employed in attendance 
on medical lectures, and the praotico of some 
well-known hospital, for two years, or for as 
long a time as they have been absent from the 
university during their undergradoateship. 
Fee. £10. 16s. 

A licence ad practicandum in medicina may be 
granted to a baohelor of physic in the term sub- 
sequent to that in which he nos taken the degree, 
or aamaster of arts of two years' standing. 

Candidates for a licence ad practioandum in 
medicina, being previously bachelors of physic, 
are required to produce to the regius professor of 
physic cei^tificates of th^ir havm^y attended on 
hospital practice for three years, exclusive of the 
nine ^erms which they kept by residence for the 
degree of bachelor of physic, and of their having 
attended lectures, on the following subjects— 
Practice of physic and pathology, anatomy and 
physiology, chemistry, batany, medical juxu- 
prudence, materia medica and pharmacy, prin- 
ciples of surgery, principles of midwifery, prac- 
tical «anatomy, for two seasons. 

Candidates for a licence ad pAtcticandum m 
medicina, being previously masters of arts, are 
required to bring satisfactory evidence to the 
regius professor of 'physio of their having been 
employed in the study of physio for five years 
after ^ey became bachelors of arts; find to 
p'Yoducq to him pertlficates *of their having at- 
tended on«hoBpittd practice ’for three of the said 
five years, and of their having attended lectures 
on the subjects before mentioned. , 

Every candidate for a licence ad praetieandum 
in medicina i%rro<mred to pass an examination to 
the satisfaction m the regius professor of physic, 
the professor of anatomy, the Downing professor 
of medicine, and a doctor of physic, to be no- 
minated by the vice-chancellor, and approved 
by the senne, at the first congregation after the 
lUth of October in each year« 

There are two such examinations in every year : 
one in the week immediately preceding that in 
which the division of the Michaelmas term falls ; 
the other in the weekimmediatelyprdosding that 
in which the division of the Easter term faUs. 

A candidate for a licence od praeCieandum in 
medicina, being previously baohelor of physic, 
cannot be examined for the said lioenoe until the 
examination which shall' occur next but one 
after his having passed tfie examination required 
for the degred of bachelor of physic. Fee, 
£ 11 . 68 . • 

Af.D.— The depee of dool^q|f physio is granted 
to a bachelor of physie of five years* or to a 
iiAater of arts of seven yaari^ standing. • 

The ox&oises fbr thlifigiiM are two acts and 
one opponency. ’ 

Every oaniudate for tha degree of •doeter of 
phy^o, who has not j^raviously obtafawd a lioenoe 

to thd tegltui pn^tesot of phyale the aiaM oerti- 
fioteos, and ptes saaso onatninatte, m are 

raqoir^ in^he case of oandidaMefoM Uoanoe od 
pfooRltmdum in meAeina, Fee; fill* 12a«' 

The uniimitypdiwsssesanafiAte^^ 
to Whfoh has been added the valnalte oai)gteioa 
of the late Maoareney, themnpfilinm, l|es- 
man, MtnoialQfy, and ueolegieal Mnfeim^ an, 
[tenaiVe botimfo gardun, aidt the uafoeiaity 
Utofary. To aU Uiote ^ itadonfo hiM 
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MoirmMvm , — Every atudont in the faculties 
of artSi law, and medicine, before entering with 
any professor must produco*a matriculation 
ticket for the ensuing session. Tickets wiU be 
issued at the matriculation ofiioe, in the collbgcs, 
every lawful day, from ten till three. Enrolment 
in the eeneral album is the only legal record of 
attendance in the university. 

JLiftrofy.— 'fhe library will be open for the 
purpose of giving out books to students, either 
on loaner for reference, in thd hall appropriated 
for that purpose, every lawful day during the 
winter session, from ton>B.m. till four p.m«, except 
on Saturdays, when it will be shut at one pre- 
cisely. • • 

Every sfhdent applying for books must present 
to the librarian his matTiculatioji ticket for the 
session, Vith the ticket of at least one professor. 

Every book taken out must be returned within 
a fortnight, uninjured. 

Fee for each course, £4. 4s. For gradua- 
tion, £26, 

of the TJniveraity of Edinburgh Eelaiive to 
the Degree of M,D, 

Sect. I. No one shall be admitted to the ex- 
aminations for the degree of doctor of medicine 
who has not been engaged in medical study for 
four years, during at least six months of^each, 
either in the University of Edinburgh, or in some 
other university where the degree of M.D. is 
given ; unless, in addition to three Anni Medici 
in a university, he has attended, during at least 
six winter months, the medical or sdrgical prac- 
tice of a general hospital, which accommodates 
at least ^ghty patiepts, and during tire same 
period a course of practical anatomy, in which 
case three years of universitjr study shall bo ad- 
mitted. 

Sect. II, No one shall be admitted to the ex- 
aminations for the degree of doctor who has not 
given sufficient evidence— 1. That he has sjtudied, 
< once at leatit, each of the following departments 
of medical science, under professors of medicine, 
in this or some other university, as alread}* de- 
fined— viz. 

During Coureee of Six Months, — Anatomy, che- 
mistry, materia racdica and pharmacy, institutes 
of medicine, practice of medicine, suratfry, mid- 
wifery and the diseases peculiar to wimen and 
children, general pathology, practical anntolhy 
(unless it lyis been attended in the year of extra- 
academical study allowed by Sect. I.), 

During Ouursea of Six MontXa.or Ttoo Courses 
of Three Clinical medicine, ^at is, the 

treatment of patients in u public hospital, unde^ 
a professor of medicine, by whom lectures on 
the coses are given. 

During Courses of at least Thmo Months , — 

1. Clinical su^ery, medical iurisprudenco, 
botany, natural hutory, including zoology. 

2. That in each year of his academical studies 

in medicine he has attended at least two of tlie 
six moafhi' ooutsos of lectures above specified, 
or one of these and two of the three months' 
eourses. 3. That, besides the course of clinical 
medicine already prescribed, he has attended, 
for at least six mondis of anotlxilr year, the me- 
dical or surgical practice of a general hq^ltal, 
eitlier at Sdmburgh\>r elsewhere, which accom- 
modates not fewer than eighty patients. 4*. That 
he has attended for at least six months, by ap- 
prentioesMp or otherwise, the art of compound- 
mg and dispensin^p drugs at the laboratory 6f a 
Jiospital, dispensary, member of a aurgioa^ col- 
lege or flMulty, licentiate of the London or 
Dublin Society of Apotheocries, or apiofessional 
ehemiec or 6. That he has attended 

fisr at teist six months, by appren^hip or 
otiMfiiHte,vthe put practice of a hospital, m the 
ptaeiieecf a dispenUry, or that of aphytioion, 
■uraeon, or memhev or the Lbndon or Dublin 
Sooie^^Apotheoaxies. * _ 

8eot,lU. No one ahaU obtaiifthe degree of 
deotcr who hat not studM* ^ the manner al- 
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medicine must deliver, before the 24th of March 
of the year in which ho proposes to graduate, to 
the Dean of the Faculty of Medicine— I . A de- 
claration, in his own handwriting, that he is 
twenty-on© years of age, or will be so before the 
day of graduation, and that he will not be then 
under articles of apprenticeship to any surgeon 
or other master. 2. A statement of his studies, 
as well in literature and philosophy os in medi- 
cine, accompanied with proper ocytmeates. .3. A 
me&icol dissertation, composed by himself, in 
Latin or English, to be perused by at professor, 
and subject to his approval. 

• Sect. V. Before a candidate be examined In 
medicine, the medical faculty shall ascertain, by 
examination, that he posaeBses a competent 
knowledge of the Latin language. 

Sect. Vl. If the faculty be? satisfied on this 
point, they shall procc^ to examine him, cither 
vivd voce or in writing— 1. On anatomy, che- 
mistry, botany, institutes of medicine, and natu- 
ral history bearing chiefly on zoology; and, 
2. On materia medico, pathology, practice of 
medicine, surgery, midwifery, and medical juris- 
prudence. • 

Sect. VIT. Students who profess themselves 
read}^ to submit to an examination on first 
division of these subjects, at the end of the third 
year of their studies, shall be admitted to it at 
that time. ^ 

Sect. VIIT. If any one, at these private exami- 
nations, be found unqualified for the degree, he 
must study, for another year, two of the subjects 
prescribed in Section II., under professors ot 
medicine, in this or in some other university, ns 
{^)ove defined, before he can be admitted to 
another examination. 

Sect. IX. Should he be approved of, he will 
bo allowed, but not n*quirod, to print bis thesis ; 
and, if printed, forty copies of it must b(' de- 
livered, before the 26th day of July, to the Dean 
of the Medical Faculty. 

Sect. X. If the candidate have satisfied the 
metrical faculty, the dean shall lay the proceed- 
ings before the Sonatus Acadcmicus, by whose 
authority the candidate shall be summoned, on 
the Slslof July, to defend his thesis ; and, finally, 
if the senate think fit, ho shall bo admitted, on 
the first lawful day of August, to the degree of 
doctor. 

Sect, XI. The SenatuB Acadomicus, on the day 
here appointed, shall assemble, at ten o'clock 
a.m., for the purpose of conferring the degree ; 
and no candidate, unless a sufficient reason be 
assigned, shall abserft himself, on pain of being 
refused his degree for that year. 

Sect. XII. Candidates for graduation shall be 
required to produce evidence of their having con- 
fornfied to those regulations which were in force 
at the time they commenced tlicir medical studies 
in a university. 

BOTAL COLLBGB OF FRTBICIANS, BDINBURQH. 

The members of the college ore respectively 
entitled Ordinary Fellows, Non-resident Ordi- 
naiy Fellows, and Licentiates. 

Ordinary Fellows.-^'No one shall be elected an 
ordinary fellow of the college till he has obtained 
the degree of doctor of medicine. 

Every motion for the election of a fellow shall 
be made, at a quarterly meeting, by one of the 
fellows present, seconded by another, and deter- 
mined oy ballot— a majority of three-fourths 
behil; necessary to oairy it in the alfirmatiTe. 

No physician residing in Edinburgh shall be 
proposed fbr a resident fellowship till he has 
been a licentiateior nine months, or, in ease of 
his not being a Hceittiate, till nine months after 
his petition to be oimtted a resident fellow shell 
have been presenm^ unless an urgent reason be 
assigned; m thisoeM, he may be proposed even 
on uie same day oP ^hidt he beomnes a licen- 
tiate, or at any* other ^tuffterly meeting, or at a 
meeting speolally Called fbr the phrpose, if this 
proposal shall be agreed to by e?^ member 
present. 

No hSXaw dull engage himeefif to my candi- 
dly before the be^t; BivdialllwvefeaJtoany 
peNcm lu whMmaniiff lmdidbilloliii^ 


ain of being considered as one ■who b.is broke n 

is faith and honour to the college. 

No fellow shall take his seat in the college till 
the quarterly meeting after that o’n which he ia 
elected, intimation to attend beiifg then sent to 
him by the clerk. • - 

The fellows shall bo placed on the roll ac- 
cording to the dates of their admissions; and, 
when two or more dellows are? admitted on the 
same day, they shall be entered on the roll ac- 
cording to the dales of their diplomas ; and, if 
their diplomas be of the same date, they shall bo 
enrolled according to their ages. 

Every fellow before taking his scat in the col- 
lege must sign a promissory enga( pmcitU 

it shall be in the power of any fellow of the 
college to move that a candidate having a foreign 
degree bo admitted without a previous ox nmi na- 
tion ; an(k it the motion shall be seconded, it 
shall be determined by ballot at next fiunrtorly 
meeting, a majority of three-fourths of the fellftws 
present being necessa/y to carry it. 

If an examination shall take fjjaco, it shall con- 
sist of three trials : the first by tw’o fellows ap- 
pointed by the college, on any part of medicine ; 
the second, by two other follow's, on t'W'o ajdio- 
risms of Hippocrates ; and the third, (»thor 

fellows, on two medical capes. All these trials 
shall hem the presence of the college, and in the 
Latin language. 

Nm-rcsidnit Fellows. — No physician residing 
in Edinburgh is eligible for a inm- resident fellow- 
ship. 

The mode of election of a non-resident fellow 
is the same ns that of a resident fellow : and the 
laws regarding examination, in the ca^f! of a 
foreign degree, also apply to him. 

Fees. — The fee to be imid by a resident licen- 
tiate is £100. 

The fee to bo paid by a non-resident licentiate 
is £66. 

The fees are exclusive of any tax payable to 
Government now existing, or w'hicli may here- 
after be imposed. 

ItOYAL COLLKOB OP SUROKONS, KDlNUrROIl. 

(1506.) 

Regulation for FcIIowh, — The candidate is rv- 
quired to present an essay on some suigicnl 
Bubjoet, which, if approved of, he must piint for 
circulation among the fellows. Ho must thin 
undergo three examinatLons— 1. On anatomy 
and surgery; 2. On cliemisti-y, materia modica, 
&c, ; 3. On the essay be has wTittcn. If these 
are satisfactorily passed, he is admitted to the 
fellowship. Fee, £260; to apprentices of fel- 
lows, £100. • 

School of Medicine, — Every candidate for a sur- 
gical diploma must have followed the course of 
study, to be specified afterwards, in a university ; 
or at the seat of an established school of medi- 
cine, as defined below ; or in a provincial school, 
specially recognised by the college. 

Under the title, established school of medicine, 
are comprehended all places in this kingdom 
where diplomas in surgery are granted, and such 
foreign schools as are acknowledged by the cofi- 
stituted authorities of the countries in which 
they exist. 

The extent and period of study allowed to be 
gone through at a provincial school will ho 
regulated by the means and facility of study 
which the college receive evidence of its afford- 
ing; but the lectures delivered at a provincial 
school will be held as qualifying for only opo 
year's oourae of study, unless socially recognised • 
for more. • ^ . 

Qital\featiens of Teachers, following 
classes of persons slftU be entitled to give lee- 
tufes, which may bo attended os part of the 
course of study 1. In the universities of Great 
Britain and IrelaAi, and in Universi^ College 
and King*a College, London, the professors of 
these institutions. 2. In Edinburgh, resident 
fellows of the Koyal College of Physicians of 
Edinburgh, and fegows of the Royal CoUege of 
Surgeons iff Hfiinlinrgh. 3. In Lmdon, fellows 
and iLmriates of the Roy^ Od^e of Physiciant 
of London, and members of the Royal CoUege of 
Snrgnoiii of Lemdon, wDose ststus as tsaohers 
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has been admitu-d by t)iat college. 4 . In T3ublm, 
fellows of King’w and (iuecn’e OoUego of Thy- 
sicions in Ireland, and members of tbe lioyal 
College of Surgeons in Ireland. 6. Ai Glasgow, 
members of the Faculty of Physicians and Sur- 
^gA>ns of that city. G. In recognised provincial 
^schools, teachers whose status as such has been 
admitted by the cellege, on %pccial application. 
7. In any of the above schools teachers who, 
having acquired a status as such in one of the 
four established schools, in conformity witli the 
above regulations, shall have been subsequently 
admitted, on application to the college, to the 
enioymept, of 4hc same privileges in another 
school, (a) « 

The following branches of instruction may b^' 
conjoined : — Anatomy and practical anatomy, 
chemistry and practical chemistry^ piiactice of 
medicine and clinical |nedicinc, practice of 
surgery and clinical surgery, mathematics and 
mechanical philosuphy; ^d, for the present, 
clinical medicine or clinical surgery may be 
taught in conjun*ction with any one of the otlicr 
courses of education prescribed in the||urripidurn, 
by a physician or surgeon (qualified according to 
the reguM,ions of the college, and attached u» a 
public hospital of the size which these regula- 
tions prescribe. * 

Cottrae of Study, — Prelitninary Imtrurtion,— 
Every candidate for the diploma of ihc Royfil 
College must, either previously to or during ins 
medical education, have recoived ri'guliir in-itruc- 
tion in the elements of matluinanc'. ; and must 
have subsequently attended a rourse of me- 
chanical philohupliy of at kiist threi; montlis’ 
duration, und of not fewer than sixty lectures. 

VrofessionaJ Inaf ruction. — The candidate must 
have been engaged in attending the following 
separate and distinct coursea of lectures during 
a jieriod of not less tuun twenty-seven months, 
in whieh must have been included tliree winter 
sessions of six months’ duration earh ; Anatomy, 
tMo courses of six mouths each. I'ractical 
aniitomy, twelve months. Chemistry, one 
course of six mont’ns. Practical chemistry (the 
iitimher of pupils in each clan's being limited 
to twenty- five), one course of tliree months. 
Materia rncdica and pharmacy, on" course of six 
mouths. Praciicjl pharmacy, one course of six 
inontliH, Institutions of medicine, or physiology, 
one course of six monlliH. Practice of medicine, 
one course of six months. Clinical medicine, 
one course of six months, or two courses ut thret* 
months each, during the period of his attendance 
at the hospital where they aw delivered. Prin- 
ciples and practice of surgery, two courses of six 
months each, or principles and practice of sur- 
gery and military purgery, one course of six 
months each, t'linical surgery, one course of 
six months, or two courses oi three months cath, 
during the period of his attendance at the hos- 
pital where they are delivered. Midwitcry and 
diseases of women und children, one course of 
three months. Medical jurisprudence, one eourso 
of three memths. 

The six months’ courses dcliveicd in Edin- 
burgh must consist of not fewer than 110 lec- 
tures, with the exception of clinical medicine, 
clinical surgery, and military surgery. The 
three months' courses must consist of not fewer 
than sixty lectures. Two London courses of 
three montlis each on any of the above subjects 
will be taken as tftjui valent to one six months’ 
• cdurse. 

The candidate must also have attended for 

(a) The only lectures excepted ftom this law 
are those on mechanical' ^philosophy and on 
chemistry. The former tnaj be professors in 
universities, lecturers in public institutions, or 
teachers specially recognised by the college ; and 
the hitler may be persons not medical, if recog- 
nised the college on spqpial apphettion, in 
Conformity* with a resoluiiontof^tho college pn 
the 25th Octobrf, 1838. In all coses of spocinl 
recognitions, proof of capability, and of )he 
appUoant possesslig ti)e requiiite apparatus for 
lUuBtrating his lectures, will be required. 


twonty-one months a public general hospital 
containing at least eighty beds. 

Fees payable by ('audidates.’^Foi a di])loma, 
ordinary candidates pay the sum of £7. 58, 
(Apprentices of 1‘ellowa of the Royal College, 
bound for the freedom, pay 258. ; their other 
apprentices pay £2. 16.9. 6d. Assistant-surgeons 
in the navy, having previously obtained certifi- 
cates from the c^lego, pay £2. lls. Od. Surgeqns 
in the novy, having obtained certificates fromtho 
college, pay 15s. (id.) 

For the certificate of qualification to act as 
RS^stant-Burgeon in the navy, candidates not* 
having paid for any previous qualification pav 
£4.19s. Gd. 

For the certificate of qualification to act ai^full 
surgeon in tho llavy, assistant- surgeons W'ho 
have already obtained cytifientes from the col- 
lege pay £3. IS.s. 6d., and those who have pre- 
viously obtained the diploma of the college pay 

UNIVERSITY uy OLASaOW. — REGULATIONS RE- 

OARIIING DKGRLES IN MEOIOINK AND SURGERY 
LAND! DATES ENTERING THE UNIVERSITY IN, 

OK 8UJIHKUUENT TO, 18.39-40. 

Medicine.— Every candidate for u medict^ de- 
gree must lodge with the clerk of senate — 

1. A certificate of moral character, by two 
re8])cciable persons, with evif^gnee of litiving 
attained the iigc oi twenty- one. 

2. Evidencs of having altended, for four 
years, a university in wliieli medicine isregulaiJy 
tnught, or medical leetiues delivered in Eoiidoii 
or Dublin; and at least o!i(‘ yi’ar of the lour 
must be spent at the I^iiiverpity of (iJasgow . ly 
each year he must have attended at least two 
courses of lectures of six mouths’ diirutiou ; but 
if ho shall spend one year only at the Ibiiversit^ 
of Gla.sgow, then he must attend three eouix's of 
lectures delivered thi*ro, two of them, ut least, 
being of six months’ dur.ation. 

3. (Jertificates of bviviug attended oiu‘ or more 
courses of h'cturcs on the lollowdng subjects, each 
course, excejit foieii.sic iiiedieinc and botany, 
being of six inonths’ duration; if of less extent, 
then two coiu>*e.s shall be deemed equivuleiit to 
one of six months : —Anatomy and physiology ; 
ehemistry ; tin* theory or institutes of medicine ; 
practice of niedieinc' ; materia inediea and phar- 
macy ; midwitiTy ; surgery ; foruiisii; medicine ; 
botany (a); auutomicaL diyseciions ; und two 
yenrs’ pmctico of a general hospital, c!ont.aining 
eightv hods, and in which the student must 
spend at least one-hulf of \lie period of attend- 
ance in the physicians’ wards. Neither hospital 
attendance nor anatomical dissections slinll be 
considered as equivalent to a courue of lectures. • 

4. Each candidate must lodge with tlu; rferk 
of !!^enatc, with the above certificate^ a schedule 
of Ills course of study, properly filled up, 
together with an English essay on some 
mwhcal subject chosen by himself, two months 
before the time of graduation — that -is, on or 
before the 1st of March, or the 10th of June, 
yearly — otherwise he cannot be admitted for 
examination till the following term. t.All tickets 
of attendance lodged by candidates must be cer- 
tified, not excepting those of the current session ; 
but the certified botanical tickets of the current 
session shall not be received until the Lst of 
Aprilf ... 

5. student entered in any medical class 
later than the 1st of December, without spfl^cial 
permission of the senate* And it is strictly re- 
quired of every candidate for graduation that lie 
produce evidence of his name having been en- 
rolled in the library-book, on or before that day, 
as well as an express certificate of his Vegul^ 
attendance by each professor on whose lectures 
he attends. In order^ further, to ensure attend- 
ance, all students must^sOribq their names, 
once a fortnight, in a tcgilter kept for the pur- 
pose, stating the lectures, &c., which they attend. 

6. Every candidate shall prove that he has a 
competent knowledge of Latin, and shall undergo 


(b) No course of botanv attonde^ previously 
to 1839-40 ia received, usuess It ahhll have been 
delivered in a univexaity, 


full examinations on all the subjects includt'd in 
the cuiriculuni. 

The ^regulations rcsiiecling certifi- 
cates of age and moral character arc the same as 
tho8o*ftnder the head of degrees in medicine. 

Gandidates for tho degree of master of surgery 
shall procliK'G evidence that they have amended 
medical lectures in one or other of tho universi- 
ties or scliools already specified for four years, 
during which they must have attended one or 
more courses on thfi following subjects, the ex- 
temt of each course, with the exception of forensic 
medicine, being six months, or the equivalent 
two courses of a shorter duration. The candidate 
must liave attt%ided notices tha» three courses of 
medical lectures in the TJnivi rsity o^ Glasgow. 
In each year of Jiis .study he shall nave attended 
ut least two or more courses of lecturi'sj of six 
months’ duration, on anatomy, surgery, che- 
mistry, theory or institutes of modieiiic, practice 
of medicine, midwifery, materia medica and 
phnrinacy, forensic medicine, anatomical dibsec- 
lions, and two vcim* practice of a general hos- 
pital, in which the student must utleiid uno-half 
of the prescribed period in the surgical ward.**, 
und the other half in the medical. 

The regulations a^t to lodging eertificatos of at- 
tendance, and an (‘ssay in English, and ns to the 
candiuate’.s knowledge (if liuriii, are tlie buine as 
luiilcr the head of medical degrees, only tlu^ 
i\ssiiy is to bo on n siiiguud bubjeet. The day.s of 
graduation are ihe lust Wedncbday of April and 
tlujjiist Wednesday of August. 

Fi e to the libiar} , ite., for the de- 

greVolM.JJ. .. •y .. £lf> 9 0 

Duty oil Mtuhip fur ditto . 10 3 0 

£25 3 ()• 

Fee for tho degree of (fiiirurgia? 

Mngistcr .. .. . . £10 10 0 

N.H.^ (Candidates for degrees who attended 
ohibHes in the IJnivf rsity of (ilasgovf* previously 
to 18.39-40, admitted to examination according to 
tho regulations which existed ut the time Avhen. 
they began to study medicine. 

EACULTY OE I'HYbll IANS AND .SUliai’.ONS OI’ 
GLASGOW'. * 

/kyiildlions for the Snryicnl ,WploMa , — Tho fa- 
ciiliy recoAtmend tHut candidates bhtuild attend 
ehfinentary cfnirscs of study in mnlhematics and 
natural philosophy. These brancliep, however, 
arc not imperative. JJvery candidate’s knowledge 
in J.atin sliould b*e tested at his examination, by 
being reqilired construe some partot Gregory's 
y Conspectus Medicinijo Thcoretieio.” 

Anatomy, two courses of six 
mouths. Practical anatomy, one course of six 
mouths ; enaiXed 7th .Tune, 18.30. Surgery, two 
coumes of six months. C3icmisjry, one coursu of 
six inonths. Practical chemistry, one course of 
thretj months; enacted 8th November, 1831. 
Theory of medicine, one course of six months. 
Practice of nTcdicine, one course of six ^Aoiiths. 
Matciia nicdlca, one course of six months. Mid- 
wifery, one course of six months. * Clinical me- 
dicine, one course of six months ; enacted 7th 
.luiio, 1830. Clkdcal surgery, one course of six 
nionil)^; enacted 7th June, 1830. Medical ju* 
rispruilenoe and police, one course of sgitmontLi ; 
enaetdd 4th April, 1841. .Botany^ one course of 
three months ; enacted 3rd February, 1834. A 
public hospital, eighteen months; eiftacted 8rd 
February, 1834, A surgeoirB dt apothecary’s 
shopftsix months ; enacted 3rd February^ 1884. , 
Ihe above lectiurer must bAve been delivered 
by professors or lecturers In n university ; or by 
n^ident members of theBoyal CoUogesof Fhp& 
cions or Surgeons respeetiyoly of London, Edin^ 
burgh, or Dublin ; or bv moans ^of the fiMulty« 
Every candidate must have be^ employed in 
the above course of studies f6|; four winter ses* 
sions, or for three winder aessioni and two suin<^ 
mer sessions, tfS that the whole period ot attend- 
ance shall not be less than three years oooipletei 
An es$ay, the subject to be fixed bf the^i^ 
aiginetfi, to be written by the candidHte, in hiiis 
own handwrUing ; and no essay to he subhafittoi 
to a ahorter pniod iSmi iwwfc|r'^btir Milt, 
Speoizuens of bones^ or other lumlpDllQil or sur* 
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giciil preparatioiiH, or flpc’cimcns from the maleriu 
medica, sluill l)e usod at the discretion of the 
examiners. The fee of seven guinf-as lie 

deposited with the president previous to the 
examination, and at the same time satisfactory 
documents shall be produced that the above cur- 
rictitum of education has been duly completed by 
certified attendance. 

N.B. Those brunches whose dates arc specified 
are not required by thost students who com- 
menced their studies anterior to these cnactmenti^ 
The commencement of education is -ascertained 
by the date of the first ticket. 

The fees foiktho diploma are £7. 7s. Tlio pre- 
sident, visitor, collector, box-masters, and scal- 
koeper, form, along with the assistant-examiners, 
the <fltamining court. The diploma of the faculty 
is recognised by all the licrnsing bodies in the 
three kingdoms, and by the poor-law commis- 
sioners in England and Ireland. 
king’s college, AllEUUKRX. — ULOULATTONS TO 

UK OHHERVEO in OIIANTING DEGllEES IN MEDl- 

OTNB AT kino’s COLLEOE. 

All candidates for the degree of M.D. must be 
of the age of twenty-one years, and must pro- 
duce satisfactory certificates of moral character, 
and exhibit the diplrima of A.M. from svme uni- 
versity. 

All candidates, with the exceptions mentioned 
below, must have been engaged in the study of 
medicine for at least four years, one of whieli 
must be passed in !^l)f‘rdeen, and 'must produce 
evidence of liaving at1t‘ruh‘d, in some recognised 
school of' medu in<‘, J;ln* following courses of h-c- 
tures : — Six months’ eonraes : anatomy, two 
courses ; ehemihtry, one (*urse ; materia lucdioa, 
/)nc* course; siugery, one course; institutes of 
medicine and physiology, one course ; practice 
of medicine, one course; midwifeiy, one course. 
Tliree months’ courses : dissections, courses ; 
practical ahemistry, one cinirse ; medical juiis- 
prudcnce, one course ; clinical surgerj, one 
course! botany, one course; cliiiicnl medicine, 
two courses. 

In addition to the above, the candidate must 
hate attended for two years the wards of a lios- 
pital eontiiimn}:ij*100 beds] and, (Ipring^hree 
months, n^liop or disjieiiaary for ^le compojjnd- 
ing of medicine. 

The prtjceding regul itions arc strieHy enforced 
in the etise of all students, wl^> shall commence 
their iiic(|»eal studi(-s at a pcr^id BiiJ^sequeiit to 
Ist October, 1810. lint gentlemen A#ho possess 
a licence or diploma from any of the royal cei- 
IcgcB of physicians or surgi-ons, and who have 
been engaged for nt least five years in the prac- 
tice of medicine, may be admitted to examina- 
tion on producing their licence or diploma, along 
with satisftictory evidence of sufficient prelimi- 
ijary education and of good moral Character. 

Previously to examination each candidate must 
lodge»with the secretary £2(1, 6s. 6d., the same 
to be returned to him should ho not obtain his 
degree. 

Degrees in medicine are conferred at two stated 
periods annually— viz., at thc'lmd of April, and 
at the end of Jidy. • 

RBQULA^OKS FOU BBAKTINa .MEDtOAL DJiOBBES 

IN MAUISOHAL COLLEGE AMI) UNIVBIISITV, 

AEEIinESN. ^ 

Curr^kfm.— r^pur years of attendance on me- 
dical classes, *of ^hich one year may be passed 
, nt any reoog^sed medical school; but thlpe,* at 
least, must be passed in a*univer9ity, including 
okie» nt Ibast^ ih uiis univenity . Thil attendance in 
each year to embrace not fewer thkn two medlial 
dostMia ef six teonths each ; or one of six months* 
withstWb of th|ee months each. But it will be 
held equivalent to orla of ffour vears of such 
attendance in a smiversity— 1st, in k ihaster of 
arts, t<k hasre attended (Rie meiUgal class while 
pOselAg through the curriculum of arts ; or, 
Sndly^ in any^student to have attended, a me- 
dtild class, In eabh of two yedrs, along with 
^iSsee in dhe cutrienluiii of arts. The uhmr* 
"^ty qfttendaliok to indude the fotlowiiig eight 
eliimA,iis^Ma eotime of six months t-^Ana- 
tomy^ - hmliciel ahatoiiny, chemistry, materia 
xneaioii» institutes of medicine, surgery, praci|ioe 


of medicine, midwifery; and the following llirco 
classes, cacli for a courso ol tliico luonths — 
botany, practical chemistry, im-dic.il juiispru- 
dcncc. 

Eighteen moritlis of attendance on the medical 
and surgical j)racticc of a Imspital coiitaining not 
fewer lliaii eighty bods, alopg w'ith attendance 
i^or six months on lectures on* cliriit al medicine, 
and for three months on lectures on clinical 
surgery. * 

Six months of compounding and dispensing 
medicines in the laboratory of a hospital, or of a 
public dispensary, or of a licensed general i)rae- 
titionor, or of a regular dispensing druggist. 

» B ?Jx('7nption to Practitiouerg . — It will be held 
eijui valent to the curriculum prcscnbetl in the 
three lorcgoiiig retaliations to have obtained, 
upon examination, a diploma or a licence, in 
incduine or in surgery, from a university or other 
authority established by law within the United 
Kingdom, and to have Bubsequently attended 
medical classes in this univerbity during oru* 
winter seshion. 

Examinations, — Tlic examination terms to be 
t\w in each year — the first to cominAico on the 
20th of Ajnil, if a Wednesday, but if not, on the 
first \V(‘(in(*sday thereafter; tin? second on the 
13th of ("letobifr, if a Wednesday, but if not, on 
the fiist Wednesday thereafter. ^ 

Every candidate to undergo at least three 
separate professional examinations — the first, 
pharmaceutical ; the second, surgical ; the third, 
medical; to be conducted partly in wilting, as 
well as vivu noc(\ and partly by deiuonstratioii. 
I’he /irst to include chemistiy, botany, materia 
uiedicu, pharmacy, and the doctrines of physics 
relating to spocilic gravities, to g ises and va- 
pours, and to elimate. The second to ineludo 
ari'ilomy, institutes of medicine, surgery, and the 
doctrines o^ehemistry and physics llln‘^tvatlve of 
animal structuie and fuiiclion. Tlic Unrd to in- 
clude tlie* practic'e of medicine, midwifery, and 
medical jurisprudent'e. 

Every cundulute not a master of arts must un- 
dergo a preliminary examination on the Latin 
language (the book to be used being “ (’elsusde 
MediciniL'’’), and on the etymology of such teims 
in the medical sciences as arc derived from the 
Latin and the Circek. 

Any caiididalo that so desires shall be ad- 
mitted to each one, or to any two, ot liia ihreo 
irofi-Hsional examinations, at different terms ; 
lut not to the first examination until the hegiii- 
ning of his tliird year of medical classes ; nor to 
the second until th(* end ot his third year ; nor 
to the* third until the cud of his fourth year, and 
until he be tweiity-ono years of age ; nor shall a 
greater interval than c-igliteeii months be allowed 
between two successive professional examina- 
tions without a full renewal of the previous one 
or two. The preliminary examination must be 
passed at the same term as the first professional 
examination. 

In order to bo received for examination, certi- 
ficates nvilst have been lodged with the professor 
of medicine on the first-day of the mouth of the 
examination term, showing that the candidate is 
of the required nge, that he is of good moral 
character, and that he has passed through the 
requisite course of professional educationr Along 
wit^ such certificates must be lodged a schedule, 
filled up in his own handwriting, containing a 
list of them, and specifying such additional 
bran^es of education, professional and general, 
as he may hare studied. 

OP ST. Andrew's, (1412.)— bboula- 

• TIORS FOR GRANttKO IIEDIOAL DBORBES. 

The candidate must produce evidence of un-^ 
exceptionable moPal ohmeter, and before being 
admitted to examination must subscribe a decla- 
ration that be is twenty-one years of age. 

The candidate must hare nad a liberal clas- 
sical education, and, if hb benot In the possession 
of Ulie degree of A.M,, thust be ready to undergo 
an examination as to his proficiency in the Letln 

candidate ifitiBt prcduoe eartbScakes that he 
has regularly attended lectures dClirercd by pro* 
fessoiB in some luuTenity, or by resident l^ws 


of the Iloyal f'ollogos of Physicians or Surgeons 
t)t London, Edinburgh, Glaiigow, Abi'iili-im, or 
Dublin, for .'it least four eomiilctc winter hcasioiiM, 
or lliree winter and three summer sessioni, on 
the following branches : — l,‘ anatomy, two courses 
of six months egeh ; 2, praatical anatomy*, twelve 
months ; 3, theory of medicine, or physiology, 
one courHC of six months ; 4, chemistry, one 
course of six months ; 6, practical chemistry, 
one course of three months ; C, materia medica 
and pharmacy, one course of six months; 7, 
surgciy, one course of six net inlha ; 8, clinical 
mcaiciiio, one course ofi six months ; 9, practice 
of medicine, one course of six months ; 10, 
clinical surgery, one course of six months; 11, 
midwi^ci V*aiid diseases of women and children, 
one ('oiirhc of tlin'c months ; 12, an apprentice- 
ship, or SIX months’ attendance in the shojl of an 
apotliec.iry, or in I’Ae hiborntory of a public hos- 
pital or dispensary ; 13, attendance nt a public 
iioH])ital, contiuniiig not less ftian eighty beds, for 
at h'ust ^^hti'en months. 

Thesi^gulalions will be invariably observed, 
except when the candidates arc pbaseesed of a 
surgeon’s dijdonui or licence from the C Colleges of 
Londfiii, Edinburgh, or Dublin, or the Faculty 
of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow, or ti 
licence from the Apothecaries’ (aimpany, in 
wdiich case they have merely to present such 
diploma or licence previous to their examination 
for M.l). 

UNIVERSITY or DU JILIN (TRINITY COLLEGE). 

1691. 

Chancellory his Majesty the King of Hanover ; 
Vice-("hancvUory his Grace the Lord Primate of 
Ireland ; Provosty Dr. 8ndlcir. 

The days of graduation are, Shrove Tuesday, 
and the first Tuesday in July. The degree of 
bachelor ot medicine may bo obtained in two 
modes ; — 

1. Gradiii'itofl in arts ran obtain the degree nt 
any of the* hall-yearly periods of graduation, pro- 
vided the re(|uiaite medical education and exa- 
mination shall have been aceomplished. Fe« for 
entrance, £19 ; fees for study in arts during four 
yeaiw, £7. lOs. each half yciu- ; fees for gradua- 
tion in arts, £8. 17s. Od. 

2. Candidates are admissible to the degree of 
M.Pi., without previous graduation in arts, at the 
end of five years from the July following the 
Hilary examination of the first undergraduate 
year, provided the usual education and exami- 
nations in arts fonthe first two years of the under- 
graduate course shall have beon completed, as 
also the medical education and examinations, ns 
in the case of other candidates. Fees for two 
years’ study in arts (besides the usual entrunce 
payment ot £10) are £7. 10s. each halt year.^ 
The graduation fees for the degree of bachelor of 
medicine arc £11. I6s. The standing of the first 
undergi aduale year may bo (obtained by attending 
the October examination of that year, if the 
student has entered not later than tlie first Mon- 
day of the July of the same year, and has enm- 
plcted the payments duo since the ordinary 
period of entrance in the preceding November, 
The medical education of a bachelor of nicdicino 
comprises attendance on the following courses of 
lectures in the school of physic established by 
act of Parliament, provided that one, and not 
more than three, of the courses which begin in 
November bo attended during each of four aes^ 
sions. Tliree of these courses, eat the discretion 
of the candidate, may be attended at the^tJnivor- 
sity of Edinburgh, ^’he courses aro— on anatomy 
and surgery, chemistry, botany, materia medica 
and pharmacy, institutes of medicine, practice of 
medicine, midwifiery (by the professor to 
College of Physicians), clinical lectures at Sir 
Patrick Dun's Hospital, during at least one ses- 
sion (six months), as delivered oy the professors 
in the school of physic ; the attendance on such 
clinical lectuies#Dy the professqif to bo ex- 
tended to throe additional mcsiths of a summer 
session commencing in Mey. regulation to 
aflbet bU students comihenciiSg their medical 
studies after nth July, lo41, and to be in lieu of 
attendance on the hospital 1st May to the 
let November following. |The tees tor attendance 
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on the olinical lectures are £3. to the pro- 1 
fcHsoTB for each throe months* attendance, and 
(provided the student be of two years* fStan ding 
in the university) £^3. 39. to the treasurer of the 
hoBj^tal for the tirst year, with a proportionate 
Bum for any longw period. The fee for each of 
the other courses is 4s. Tlie examinations are 
conducted by the regius profes^rs ot physic of 
the university, the six professors of the school of 
j^ysic, and the professor of midwifery to the 
ICing and Queen’s College of Physicians. No 
further examination is requisite for the degree of 
doctor of medicine, which may be taken at the 
expiratioxf df thrtc years from having taken the 
degree of M.B., provided the candidate shall 
have graduated in arts. The fees for the degree 
of doctor of medicine are £22, The degrees are 
publicly conferred by the vice-chancelloit in the 
senate or congregation of the university. 

College Terps, 

Hila^ begins January 10, ends March 25. 
Trinity „ Agril 15, „ June 30. 

Michaalinas October 10, „ De^nber 20. 

KING AMlD queen’s COLLEGE OF fVsICIANS 
IN IRELAND. 

^ Qmlifieatione of Candidates for Licence. — Can- 
didates must produce evidence of having been 
engaged in the study of medicine for four years, 
and of having attended two at least of the required 
courses in each year. Candidates, except those 
who have taken a medical degree prior to 1810, 
must produce certificates of attendance on one or 
more courses of lectures on the following subjects, 
each course being of six months' duration, with 
the exception of botany and forensic medicine, 
which must include at least fifty lectures : 
Anatomy and physiology, chemistry, materia 
and pharmacy, botany, institutes of mc- 
diciiiu, practice of medicine, principles and prac- 
tice of surgery, midwifery, and forensic medicine. 
The lectures on anatomy, chemistry, botany, ma- 
teria medica, institutes of medicine, and practice 
of medicine are required to have been delivered 
by the respective professors of the school of physii 
in J3ublin, or in a university. The lectures on 
surgery are required to have been delivered on at 
least three days in the week, during four months, 
by a professor of surgery in a university or 
college of physicians or surgeons in llie United 
Kingdom, or by the surgeon of a medico- chi - 
Turgical hospital recognised by the college, niese 
lectures must not form a part of a course of lec- 
tures on anatomy. The lectures on midwifery 
arc required to have been delivered by a pro- 
fessor of midwifery in a university or college of 
physicians or surgeons in the United Kingdom, 
or by the master of the Lying-in-IIospital, Dublin 
The lectures on medical jurisprudence are re- 
quired to have been delivered by a professor in 
a university or college of physicians or surgeons 
in the United Kingdom. Certificates must als< 
be produced of six months’ attendance on nnato 
mical demonstrations and dissections, and of a* 
two years* hospital practice ; one year in 
the hospital of the school of physio in Dublin O] 
Edinburgh, the other in any recognised medico- 
chirurgical hospital. The certificates mus 
include attendance on the entire practice of thi 
hospital, and on all the clinical lectures delivcrcc 
in the hospital during such attendance. Candi- 
dates who have taken a medical degree? in 
university shall he admitted to examination upon 
, Bitch degree alone. Every candidate for licence, 
except those '^’Jio hove taken a medical degree 
prior to 1840, is examined on two separate day’s ; 
on the first edny on anatomy and physiology, 
chemistry, botany, matem mediea, and phar- 
macy; and on the second day, on acute one 
chronic discuses, midwifieryv and non-naturalfl, 
and on the translating of one or more of the 
following books from the original Greek 
vis.: Hippocrates, Aretoeus, and Galen. Gra- 
duate in medicine are only required to un- 
dergo Iha^second day’s^^ ox^pnination. The 
examinatioM, which are puftic, are conducted 
in the English language ; but every candidate, 
except graduatei in arts at Oxford, OambrkJge, 
or Dublin, is requir,ca to translate medical cases 
from the English into the Latin language, 


eforc he is admitted to examination as to his j 
irofoBsionnl acquirementa. Fee for licence, £30- ' 
Tho licence of this college is equivalent to a 
'nodical degree, and it confers pri^egos wliich a 
degree does not. 

The fellow’s arc chosen from the licentiates of 
three years’ standing; they are required by 
statute (40 Geo. III., cop. 84, sect. 42) to have 
token the degree qfi M.D. in one of the univer- 
lities of Dublin, Oxford, or Canibridge ; or to 
have taken tke degree of A.B. in one of these 
universities, and to have received the medical 
education requisite for obtaining the licence, for 
which a degree in medicine is not necessary. 
Fco to the college on election to the fellow’ship, 
£20, with an additional stamp duty of £25. ^ , 

The act of Parfiament provides that these 
qualifications may be disposed with whenever, 
at any time, the number of fellows m reduced to 
six. 

The college has the power of conferring the 
honorary fellowship on any of its own licentiates 
who have not the statutable qualifications ; on 
Buchf of its fellows as resign or vacate the fellow- 
ship ; and on Bucli eminent medical men, not 
licentiates^ as it may wish to distinguish by^ its 
approbation. 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS IN IRELAND. 

(1784-1828.) . 

By-laws respecting the Regutry of Pupils . — 
Every person l*equiring to be registered ns a 
pupil on the college books shall be so registered, 
if he shall have laid before the court of censors 
the following documents, vie. : — 

Provided he be an apprentice, and shall have 

{ laid any apprentice fee 1. A rfeceipt showing 
le has lodged, to the credit of the president and 
for the UB(? of the college, in tho Bank of Ireland, 
the registry Tee of ten guineas. 2. A receipt 
showing that the member or licentiate to whom 
he is indentured has lodged a similof sum of ten 
guineas. 3. A declfration, subscribed by the 
inombeT or licentiate to whom he is indentured, 
stating that he has really and honA fide received 
the usual fee of one hundred and fifty guineas, or 
value to that amount. 4. His indenture of ap- 
prenticeship, duly executed, and bearing the 
requisite stomp. 

Provided he bean apprentice, and shall not hove 
paid an apprentice fee, he shall lay before the 
court— 1 . A declaration, subscribed by the member 
or licentiate to whom he is indentured, that he 
has not received, or that he does not expect to 
receive, any apprentice fee. ^1. Areceipt, showing 
that he has lodged, to the credit of the president 
and for the use of the college, in the Bank of 
Ireland, the sum of fifty guineas. 3. His inden-^ 
turc of apprenticeship, regularly executed ^nd 
registered. . 

Provided he be an apprentice, anrf be the son, 
brother, or nephew or the member or licentiate 
to whom he is indentured, or the son of some 
other member or licentiate of the college, and 
shall not have paid an apprentice fee, he snail lay 
before the court— 1. A declaration, subscribed 
by the member or licentiate to whom he is in- 
dentured, that he has pot received, or that he 
does not expect to receive, any apprentice fee. 
2. A receipt, showing that he has lodged, to th( 
credij of the president and for the use of th< 
colle^t'Tn the Bank of Ireland, the sum of ten 
’ guineas. 

I'royided he shall not be an apprentice* to a 
member or lihentiateof thecoUoge— 1. Areceipt, 
showing that he has lodged, to the cTedit*of mo 

S resident and for the use of the college, in the 
ank of Ireland, the registry fee of ten guineas. 
Dy-tasDS reloHng to EdueaUon and the Quah^ 
tion of Candidates for Letters 2"estimonial,^Byory 
registered pupil or opprqptice shall be admitted 
to an examination ^or iSters testimonial, if he 
shall have proved and showed that hig pro- 
fessional education has been, in idl respects, 
conformable and ameable to the pro^siouB 
and enactments of me by-laws and rules the 
college, and shall have laid before the court the 
following documents:—!, Aj receipt, showing 
that ho has lodged, as a togistry-fee, the sum of 
ten guineae in the Bank oflreliind, to the eredit 


»f the president and for the use of the college ' 
'•roviously to his being admitted to any examina- 
on. 2. A receipt,* showing that ha has lodged 
sum pf twenty ^ineas in the Bank of Ireland, 
.0 the eredit of the president, and for the use 
jf the college, previous to his final examination 
or letters testimonial. 3. A certificate, signed 
>y the president or vioe-president, and tm> of 
he court of censors, that he has passed an exa- 
mination as to his acquaintance with the Greek 
and Latin languages*. 4. Certificates, showing 
hat he has been engaged in tho study of his 
_^^rofe8sion for not less than four years, three of 
which shall have been passed in attendance on 
’ectures or hospitals, during the fapnter sessions, 
h Dublin, Londdn, Edinburgh, or Blasgow. 
>. Certificates of attendance on a surgical hos- 
pital where clinical instruction is constantly ^ven, 
containing fifty patients at least, for a period of 
not less than twenty- four months. 6. Certifi- 
cates of attendance on the medical practice of a 
ecognised hospital or dispensary, where clinical 
instruction is constantly given during twelve 
months. 7.. Certificates of attendance on three 
courses of lectures on anatomy and physiology, 
throe courses of lectures on the theory and prac- 
tice of surgery, and of the performance of three 
courses of dissections, accompanied by deinon- 
stratioi^b ; also ocrtificctcs of attendance on two 
tnurses of lectures on chemistry, or one course 
of lectures on general, and one on practical, 
chemistry ; one course of lectures on materia 
mediea ; one Course of lectuVes on the practice 
of medicine ; one course of lectures on mid- 
wifery, and one course of lectures oiv medical 
jurisprudence. • 8. A thesi^ essay, or disserta- 
tion, in Latin or English, on any of the following 
subjects Anatomy, physiology, surgery, thp 
practice of medicine, cfiemistr'y, materia medioa, 
midwifery, or medical jurisprudence ; or, in tho 
place of such dissertation, a scries of cases col- 
lected in the hospital in which the cavdidato has 
attended, illustrated by comments or observa- 
tions. 

A candidate, being a registered pupil, shall be 
allowed to pass the first of tho two days’ exami- 
nation above mentioned, on anatomy and phy- 
siology, OB laying before the cqurt of censors the 
following Uocumenfs 1, A. rcceirg, showing 
thife he has Ibdged a sum of ten guineas in the 
Bank of Ireland, to the credit of the president 
and for tho^ use of tho college. *' 2. Certi- 
ficates, showing Ithal he has been engaged in 
the studyj of hiii profession for not less than 
^ree winter sessions in Dublin, London, Edin- 
burgh, or Glasgow. 3. Certificates of attendance 
on three courses of lecturcfs on anatomy and phy- 
siology, and of tho performance of three courses 
of dissections, accompanied by demonstrations ; 
such candidate not being admis£ble to the second 
day's, or thetHnal, examination, on the other sub- 
jects above specified, until he shall have lodged a 
further sum of ten jpineas in the Bankwire- 
land, to the credit of the president and Tor the 
use of the college, and shall have laid before tho 
court of oensors all the documents enumerated in 
the by-laws reb/tive to ** Qualifications for the 
letters testimonial.” Notice of eveir examiika- 
tion for letters testimonial is posted m the hall, 
and the secretary also, by regular aCnmonBM, 
.gives notice of such examination to the members 
resident in Dublin. The examination takes 
place in the presenee of such Sbeolbers and lieen- 
tiatei as choose to attend. The candidate is eX; 
aznided on two several days in anatomy and pliy- 
aiology, on the practice cf esedlcineandeuiigeiy, 
and on any other branch of medical science, and 
snail perform such surgical operatUms or idisiic- 
tions, and explain such anatomioid pieparatAons, 
as the court may require. * 

Fee fixrletteis testimonial or/Hploma, £S1. 10a,; 
and for admission as member (whieh ddLeipOace 
by ballot wM three years’ stmding ar a Beei^ 
tiate, and cohfora corporile rights), €81, lOe, ^ 
AvornxoAitim* sall or mnxiAsn>i« « 

I Ltnotregdrdmy^^JSdmn^ o/ApMeoari 
Every candidate must undergo two sepm ' 
fnif for Ills jDirtlfio|te of ‘I 
tioe, other for the licence to ] 
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£very candidate for th(! certilicato of iippren* 
tico must have attained the apo of fifteen years, 
and will be examined in the following books : — 
The works of Sallust ; tho first six bopks of the 
JEneid of Virgil ; tho Satires and Epiilfes o f 
Horaoo; the Greek Testament; the Dialogues 
of Luoian ; the first four books of Homer’s Iliad ; 
the fiflit six books of Tclomachus, or tho llistory 
of Charles the Twelfth (in French) ; tho first two 
books of Euclid ; and algebra— to simple equa- 
tions. • ^ 

Every candidate for the licence to practise, as 
an apotneeary must lay before the court the fol- ^ 
lowing documents 1. The certificate of appren- 
tice. 2. The yidenturo of apMcnticcship, en- 
rolled asiording to tlie act of * Parliament, nnd 
bearing the certificate of tho licentiate apothe- 
cary t 9 whom ho has been indeiftcd, that he is of 
good moral character, and has fulfilled the period 
of his apprenticeship. .3. Certificates duly signed 
that he has diligently attended at least one 
course of lectures on each of the following sub- 
jects, delivered at the school of Apothecaries’ 
Hall, or at some other school of medicine recog- 
nised by tho court (tho order of the study here 
laid down is recommended for the guidance of 
students) Chemistry, anatomy, and physi- 
ology, six months; practical chemistry and 
botany, three months ; materia mcdica, demon- 
strations, and dissections, theory and ‘practice of 
physic, surgery, midwifery and tho diseases of 
women and children, six months ; medical juris- 
prudence, three months. • ^ 

A cerlittcate of twelve months’ attendance on 
the entire practice of ^ medico-chirurgical hos- 
pital, recognised by* the court, containing not 
less than filty beds, and where clinical instruction 
is regularly given. 

Aho, a certificate nf having assisted in at 
least thirty coses of midwifery practice, twenty 
of which must be attended in a recognised hos- 
pital. • * 

Tho examination for the licence to practise os 
an apothecary will boos follows : — In translating 
and explaining the process of the British Phar- 
macopoeias and extemporaneous prescriptions; 
in chemistry and general physics ; in materia 
medica and therapeutics ; in natural historg and 
medical bptany ;, in anatomy and physiology ; 
in the theory and practice of medicine ; in mid- 
wifery ; in medical jurisprudence. 

The exftmination for (he licence to act as as- 
sistant tojan apothecary *in compounding and 
dispensing medicine will be cdlifine(|^ to the fol- 
lowing subjects : — To translate the Dublin Phar- 
maoopoeia, and extemporaneous prescription}; 
pharmacy, botany, materia medica, and inecha- 
nicsl phUoBophy. , 

The candidate for the assistant’s licence may 
jwesent himselfYor examination at the termina- 
tion of five years’ apprenticeship. ^ 

The court of examiners sit every Friday, at 
two ^dook, and proceed with the examination of 
candi&ateB in the order’in which their names ap- 
pear on the list. 

A rejected candidate cannot be readmitted to 
examination until ‘the expiratii^n of six months, 
and» after a second rejection,* can appe^ to bo 
examined by the King and Queen’s Couege of 
FhysicifBa. • < 

AU leotorers are required to furnish the cou|t 
of examiners with a fist of such gentlemen as 
have taken oat admission tickets on or before the 
1st .day of January ; also a similar list of those 
* %!hoheve obtained certificates of having attended 
theix respective courses,, with the number of leo- 
tnrsq in each course, ob or before the lotlk of 
May« aunuaUy. 

amtPlbAVlOMB . OV TXB ABKT KIDIOAL DBPART* 
XBinQ 13, ST* 7AltSS’s*PLA011. 

A candidate for an aMletant-snrgeoney in the 
asmj jirequiradTtofiU «p a blank form of oerti- 
.fieate, which snajbe obtained it the office by 
jrrfttcnappUottkm to theBireotor^eneral, ^ 
qkg he is recQinmendad, his Christian 

ala. emiune at foU length, with the coipse 
9f .ttody he^ pumued. The candidate Is, in 
, to flin and forward ihs following de- 



** 1 [ChriHtiun anrl Pumanu* at full length], . . . 
years of age, a candidate for employment iii tho 
medical department of the army, do hereby attest 
my readiness t^mgage for general service, who- 
thcr at home olBlbroad, and to proceed on duty 
immediately on being gazetted. I declare my 
age not to exceed twenty-six years, that 1 am 
unm^ied, and that I labour under no mental or 
constitutional disease, nor plyrHical disability, 
that can interfere with the most efficient dis- 
charge of the duties of a medical o^cer in any 
climate.” [Signature] . , . 

In selecting from among the candidates for the 
medical department of tho army, a preference is 
given to those who can fill up all the blanks in 
the printed form ; but the name of no gentleman 
}ait bo placed on the list who docs not possess the 
diploma of either of the colleges of surgeons of 
London, Edinburgh, fir Dublin, and who cannot 
produce the following testimonials Eighteen 
months’ attendance at an hospital of celebrity, 
where the average number of in-patient's is not 
loss than one hundred ; twenty-four months’ 
anatomy; twelve months' practical anatomy; 
twelve months’ surgery, or (what is preferred) 
six months’ surgery, and six month|^* military 
surgery ; eight months’ clinical surgery, a com- 
plete course of two or three lectures during the 
week ; twelve months’ practice of physic, or six 
months of practice of physic, and six months of 
general pathology ; eight months’ fiJinical lectures 
on ditto, the same as reiiuircd in surgery ; twelve 
months* chemistry ; six months’ practical che- 
mistry ; three months’ botany ; four months’ ma- 
teria mcdica ; three months’ practical pharmacy, 
•or apprenticeship ; five months' natural history ; 
five months’ midwifery ; five mouths' natural 
philosophy. 

The candidates must be unmarried, not beyond 
twenty-six years of age, nor under tw'enty-one 
years. 

Candidates who have h^d a university edu- 
cation, and have the degree of A.B. or A.M., as 
wdll as that of M.D., will be preferred ; but a 
liberal education, and a competent knowledge of 
tlie Greek and Latin languages, are indispensably 
requisite in every candidate; and the greater the 
attainments of the candidates in various branches 
of science, in addition to competent professional 
knowledge, the more eligible will they subse- 
quently be deemed for promotion in the service ; 
for selections to fill up vacancies will be guided 
more by reference to such acquirements than to 
mere seniority. Btfforo promotion from the rank 
of assistant-surgeon to any higher rank, every 
gentleman must be prepared for such other exa- 
mination as may be ordered before a board of 
mwlical officers. 

Although tho British schools arc specified, it 
is to be ifoderstood that candidates who have 
received regular education in approved foreign 
univoTsitioB or schools will be admitted to exami- 
nation. 

With tho exception of practice of physic and 
clinical medicine by one teacher, candidates 
must haws attended separate lectures for each 
branch of the science. The certificate of the 
teacher of practical anafomy must state the num- 
ber of subjects or parts dissected by the pupil. 
Certificates of lectures and attendance must be 
ftom physicians or surgeons of the reefiraisod 
colleges of physicians and surgeons of thdUnited 
Kuigdonif or of foreign univereities* A certificate 
that the candidate is acquainted *with the art of 
cupping is required. 

Diplomas, tickets of attendance on lectures, and 
certificates of regular attendanoe by each pro- 
/esBor or lecturer, must be lodged at this office 
for examination and registry at least one week 
before the oaudidate appears for examination, 
and likewise certificates of moral conduct, and 
oharaoter, one of them by a clergyman, and that 
of the pamhial minister, ere desiraUe. Baptismal 
certificates are require^ at the same time ; if the 
parish register cannot be resorted to, an i^davit 
from one of the parents, or some person who can 
attest the fact, will be aeoepted. 

All ixmuaimifodens tp ke forwarfied 
sealery'* iHtte oowi fo fob 


tlu' Socrotary at War,” with ihi' words “ Army 
Medical Dcpartmoiit” at the covii' r. 

Althoudi, in the examination of niudidatcs, 
gcnllemcrf are expected to be (fualiticd in every 
branch of study required, th^y are requested to 
bo particularly conversant in tho knowlodgj of 
— 1. Tropical diseases, and tho diseases to which 
soldiers aroymoiq^ liable. 2i Military surgery, 
and works on the habits of soldiers and rules ot 
the service. 3. “ Cullen’s Nosology” being that 
adopted in all returns and reports. 4. AVillan’s 
Classification of Cutaneous Diseases.” />. Tho 
latest authors on the diseases of tho eye. Tliey 
are expected readily to translal^ a pq'^sage from 
a Creek or Latin author j to be conversant with 
Baillie and the later authors on morhiil ana- 
[\omy ; witli Cullen’s, Mason (ioocl's, and 
Cregor^’s “Tracticc of Physic,” the latter giving 
an account of tri)])ical diseases, and those most 
commonly met with in the army ; with tho works 
of Hunter, llenneii, 4) r. John Thomson, (iuthrie, 
Samuel t/ooper, Millcngen, Ballingall, Marshall, 
and Baron Larrcy, on Militffi'y Surgery;” with 
the workswof Chisholm, Bancroft, Linn, BlanoJ 
Burnet, Johnstone, and Annesley, on “ The Dis- 
eases of Warm Climates but Baillitrf^** Morbid 
Anatomy,” Hennen’s and BalUngall’s “ Military 
SuTgoiy,” 3rd edition, with his valuable work on 
** Medical Topography,” Guthrie on “Gunshot 
Wounds” and on the “ Eye,” nnd Gregory’s 
“Practice of Physic,” should form part of the 
baggage of every military surgeon. 

Candidates, after passing their examination, 
will not have any leave of absence granted, but 
will bs stationed at Chatham for two or throe 
months, previously to being gazetted ; and on 
their conduct there will depend their obtaining 
their commissions. The appointment of army 
assistant-surgeons rests with tneDirector- General, 
by whom the examinations are generally con- 
ducted. 

NAVAL MEDICAL DET’ARTMENT. — ADMIBALTY- 
OFPIOE, SOMEBSET-HOUHE. 

Director- General of tho Medical Department 
of the Navy, Sir William Burnett, M.D., Kut., 
K.C.1I., F.11.S. „ ^ 

QualiJvcationt,--T\\c Right lion, the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty having been 
pleased to direct “ that no person bo admitted os 
an assistant-surgeon in the Koyal Navy who shall 
not produce a certificate from onb^ of the Royal 
Colleges of Surgeons of London, Edinburgh, or 
Dublin, of his fitness for that office ; nor us a 
surgeon unless he shall produce a diploma or cer- 
tificate from one of the said royal colleges, founded 
on an examination lobe passed subsequently to hia 
appointment of assistant-surgeon, as to the candi- 
date’s fitness for the situation ot^ surgeon in the 
navy ; and, in every case, tho candidate producing 
such certificate or diploma shall also undergo a 
further examination before the Director-General 
of the Medical Dcparimont of the;Navy, touching 
his qualificaUons in all the necessary branches 
and points of medicine and surgery for each of 
the steps in tho naval medical service, the in- 
spector- General doth hereby signify, for the in- 
formation of those persons to whom it may relate, 
that these regulations and directions will be 
strictly adhered to ; and further, that, previously 
to tho admission of assistant-surgeons into the 
navy, it wUl be required that they produce proof 
of having received a preliminar/ classical educa- 
tion, and that they possess, in partimilw, a wm- 
petent knowledge of Latin ; also, that thewM% 
of good moral oharaoter, the caitifioate of whidi 
miut be signed by the clergyman of Ac polish, 
or by a magistratesof the distrftt. Tfiat they 
have served an sqiprenticeship, or have been en- ( 
gaged for not less than six months in practaoal 
phonnaoy. Thffi their age be not less than 
twenty years, nor more than twent;f-fottr, and 
th ftt they are unmarried. That th^ 1^^® actually 
attended a hospital in London, Edinburgh, Dub- 
lin, Glasgow, or Aberdeen, for two years, 
the age of eighWin, in which the arJrage number 
of patients is not less than 1601 That they have 
bfon engaged in gotual dissections of the homan 
body twelve months ; foe oertifioatw of wht^, 
from the teacher, nuiat state the uwoex of sub- 
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jects or parts iU«!Sccted by the caiiilidate. Tha 
they have attend dd lectures, &<•,., on the follow- 
ing subjects, at I'Ktablishod schools eminence, 
by physicians or* surgeons of the recognised eol- 
leges of physiciaAs or surgeons in the United 
Krhgdom, for periods not less than hereunder 
stated, observing, however, that such lectures 
■will not be admittM if the tc*che^ shall lecture 
on more than one branch science, or if the 
lectures on anatomy, surgery, and incdiciDe be 
not attended during three distinct winter sessions 
of six months each 1 
Anatomy (or general anatomy, twelve months ; 
and eompflrativS anatomy, six months), eighteen 
months. Surgery (or* general surgery, twelve 
months; and military surgeiry, six inonthB)| 
eighteen months. Theory of m^^dicinc, six 
months. Practice of medicine, twelvc*montlis. 

If the lectures on the theory and practice of me- 
dicine are given in conjuinj^ion, tnen the period 
required is eighteen months (six months' lectures 
on pathology, if^given at a university where 
there may be a professorship on that branch of 
science, will be admitted in lieu of six months' 
lectures on the practice of medicine). Clinical j 
lectures, •at a hospital as above (or the practice I 
of medicine, six months ; and the pru^-tice of 
surgery, six months), twelve months. Che- 
mistry (or lectures on chemistry, three months ; 
ond practical cJiemistry, three months), six 
months. Materia mcdica, six months. Mid- 
wifery (accompanied by certifi(‘at('s stating tlie 
number of midwifery cases personally attended), 
six months. Botany (or general botany, three 
months ; and medical botany, three months), six 
months. 

In addition to the tickets for the lectures, cer- 
tificatOH must bo produced from the professors, 
&c„ by whom the lectures were given, stating the 
periods (in months) acimihj attended by the can- 
didates. The time, also, of actual attendance at 
a hospital or infirmary must be certific'd, and the 
tickets as W'ell ns eertificafes of attendance, age, 
moral character, &c., must be produced by the 
candidate immediately on his being desired to 
apf^ear fur examination. 

Although the above arc the only (Qualifications 
which are absolutely required in candidates for 
the appointment of nssistant-Hiirgeon, a favour- 
able considc^rgtion will be given to the cases of 
those who have obtained the dtigree of M.D. at 
either of the universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, Dublin, Glasgow, or London, or who, 
by possessing a knowledge of the diseases (if the 
eye, and of any branch of science connected with 
the profession, such as medical jurisprudence, 
natural history, natuial philosophy, &c.j appear 
to bo more peculiarly eligible for admission into 
the service, observing, however, that lectures on 
these or any other 8ul)j(?ct8 cannot be admitted 
na compensating for any deficiency in those 
required by the regulations. 

By the rules of the service, no assistant-surgeon 
ci^ be promoted to the rank of surgeon until he 
shall have served three years in the former capa- 
city, one year of which must be in a ship actually 
employed at sea ; and it is resolved that not any 
diploma or certificate of examination from either 
of the aferesaid royal colleges shall bo admitted 
toward the qualification for surgeon unless the 
diploma or certificate shall be obtained on an 
examination passM after a period of not less than 
three years' actual service, observing that no one 
^ can be admitted to on cxaxnination for surgeon 
unless he a member of one of the above-named 
royal c6llegest>and whene^r assistant-surgeons, 
already in the servioc (whose pjrofeMional educa- 
* lion may not be in acoordAiioe with the above), 
obtain leave to study preViomly to their passing 
for surgeon, they will he rcqmrett, on ihoir exa- 
mination, to produce testimonials of their having 
availed themselves of the period of leave to 
complete ^eir education, agreeably to those 
roeulationsi * g • 

It is also to observed# that candidates who 
may be admitted into the naval medical service 
muHt Bcrve in Wkatetiu ship; , &c., they may be 
appointed to# and that# in the event of their being 
unable to do so ^||t-aickne80# their llameB 


cannot be continued on the naval medical list, 
nor can they, of coursf*, bo allowed half-pay. 
ottDNANOB MRjne,vi- i>i-:rAaTMEM\ - 63, tali.- 

MALL. 

llegulationB for thv Admission of Candidates. — 
Provisional List, ~ Medical students who have 
completed their twentieth year, who have been 
• well instructed in the Latin and Greek languages, 
the elements of tnathernatics and natural phik)- 
Bophy, and who can produce satisfactory proofs 
of being of^ood moral character, and diligent in 
the study ot their profession and the sciences con- ( 
nectccl with it, may bo entered in the provisional 
Ijst of gentlemen desirous to bo admitted candi- 
dates for cniQiloymcnt in the Ordnance Medical 
Department. A l^iowledgo also of modern faTf- 
guiig(js, tliou”li not indispensable at the time of 
provisional reception, is highly desirable, and 
will be duly appreciated. 

i\mdidatvs, —Uso applicant is to be received on 
the list of candidates before ho is twenty-two, or 
retuiiiod on it after ho is ttwenty-five years, of 
age. The age of every individual must bo veri- 
fieef by a (5ertificat(; of his baptism, if it can be 
procured. II(* must be also immarricd, and in 
the full injoyment of health, both bodily and 
mental. 

Qualifications.— ViVoxy candidate must produce 
a diploma from one of the collegt-B of Burgoona of 
London, Edinburgh, or Dublin; and a certificate 
of qualificatioA from the Society of Apothecniies 
in London. He must also bring proof of having 
diligently gone through the following branches of 
jirofessional education, nearly all of which are 
required to enable him to take out the aboye^ 
mentioned diploma and certificate— viz., of having 
served an apprenticeship of five years to a surgeon 
and apothecary, if educated in England ; but if 
not, qualification in the jiractice of medicine and 
pharmacy ccQui valent thereto ; of liaying attended 
the practice of surgery in a recognised hospital 
or hospitals, where •clinical instruction is con- 
stantly given, for tliree years, thr(‘(‘ months 
being allowed lor a vacation in each year ; 
of having attended the under-mentioned lec- 
tures, icc. : — 

Aiiatoinieal lectures . . \ anatomical sca- 

Ditto— demonstrations . J 
Ditto— dissections . . ) 

Morbid Anatomy and ) 
pathology . . . . ) 

Lectures on the pinci- 
ples and jiraclice of 
surgery, delivered in 
two distinct periods or 
sessions , . . . . 

Natural history, or com - ) 
parativc anatomy , . ) 

^ ■ ( one course of a hun- 

I dred 

Botany one course. 

Materia medica and 1 one course of a hun- 
tlierapcuticH . , . . | dreddecturoB. 

I.rfjctures on the ^rinci- \ two courses# each 100 
pies and practice of| lectures ;ipecondand 
medicine third winters. 

Medical practice, with clinical lectures,^ eighteen 
months, commencing the second session, via., 
twelve months in a recognised hospital, and 
the remaining six months either in a recognised 
hospital or a dispensary. 

Medical jurisprudence, ) one course of fifty lec- 
with toxicology . ./ tures. 

( two eourses, each ef dO 
lectures, second and 
third sessions# 

After the oonclusiop 
of the first course of 
midwifery lectures, 
a certificate of hav- 
ing passed the usual 
examination is to be 
produced. 

i with attendance 1 

on patients of S one course, 
that class. ) 

He must produce a diploma from either of the 
colleges in ^ndon# Edmbiugh# or DuhiiAk and# 
if not a gramiated M.D. of Bootland or Ireland# 


sons or sessions. 

. one course. 

I two courses, each com- 
I • prising seventy lec- 
^ turcs, or ono course 
\ of surgery, and one 
of military surgery. 

one course. * 


after haying actually passed an examination in 
the university whgr(i he has obtainpd his degree, 
a certificiUe of qualification also from the Society 
of Apothecaries in Ijondon. It is likewise ex- 
pected that candidates shall have attended esta- 
blishments for the cure of diseases of the car and 
skin, and for the treatment of patients affected 
with mental derangement. Certificates will not 
be received on more than two branches of science 
f^m one and the same lecturer ; but anatomy and 
pnysiology, demonstrations and dissections, ma- 
teria medica and botany, will be respectively 
considered one branch of science. In the cerii- 
ficates of att^daiicc on ho8X)it(^ practice, and 
on lectures, the dates of commencemoot and ter- 
mination are to be inserted in words at full 
length. 'I’hc ntoral conduct and character of 
each individual must he certified by the gentle- 
men to whose care his education was confided ; 
and also by « clergyman, who, if practicable, 
should be tho incumbent or ofiiciating minister 
of tho parish in which the applicant usually re- 
sides. The documents above detailed arc to be 
inspected by a board, to consist (5f not less than 
five medical officers, After which they are to 
examine the candidate as to his proiessionnl 
acquirements. If his education has been chiefly 
medicftl, the examination will be principally in 
practical surgery; but if surgical, in the theory 
and practice of physic, including pharmacy. 
The full qualification being required on ad- 
mission, a accond examiastion is deemed un- 
necessary. 

EAST IjfDIA company’s T^VlVlCE.~ia!?jni.AT10N8 
roH THIS ADMIHHKQN op AJUDU’AL gentlcmbn 
INTO TIIK EAST IN^A COMPANY'S SERVICE AS 
ASBlSTANT-SrUEONS TOll INPIA. * 

Age, — The assistant-surgeon must not be under 
twenty-two years, in proof of which he must nro- 
duec aif extx'act from the register of ijio parish in 
which he was born. ^ a 

Qualif cations in Surgef^—'Jwk assistant-sur- 
geoii, upon receiving a nomination, will be fur- 
nished with a letter to the Court of Examiners of 
the Hoyal College of SurgeoiiB, to be examined 
in SQjrgerf, and their certittcatp, will be d(*emcd n 
satisfactory testimonial of his, qualification ; but 
should the assistant-surgeon be previously in 
possession of a diploma from the Koval College 
of Surgeons of London, or of the ^Jollege of 
Surgeons of Dublin* or Edinburgl^ or ot the 
College asd ITitlversity of Glasgow', or of the 
Faculty oi Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow, 
Either of them will be deemed satisfactory as to 
his knowledge of surgery, without any further 
examination. , He is also required to produce a 
certificate from the cupper of a public hospital 
in London, of having acquired Itid being capable 
of practising with proper dexterity the art of 


Practical midwifery (not 
less than thirty cAses) L 


cupping. 

Qualif cations in Phytic,— The assistantrimrgeon 
will also be required to pass an examination by 
the Company’s examining physieuw in the prac- 
tice of physic, and to produce satisfactory proof 
of his having attended at least two coiiisw of 
lectures on the practice of physic ; and, above 
all, ihlit he ehould produce a certifioateof having 
attended diligently the pi;jactice of the^ysicians 
at some general hospital in London Ibr six 
months. • 

The assistant-surgeon ii uso teqnlted, ai a 
condition to his appointment, to subscribe to the 
Military or ModmaLand McihiMd Eetirxng 
at his respective presMenoy# l»d also tothe Mill- 
tanr Orphan Soowty# if topitoted to Befigsl* 
^he assistant-Burgeoh » required# by a resolu- 
tion of court of the 2lst of Maj, lfi88# to 
at the office for eadets and assistant-surgeons for 
his orders for embarkation# ai^d actually proceed 
under such orden within throe months from the 
date of being #aseed and swam before the com- 
mittee for passing military aptpoilitments ; he 
will then be fomdslM with on order i" 


the ocnifioate of his appointment# signed ht we 
feretory# for which he wiH pay a fiseuf filjinthw 
aecretac/tt office* • * „ u 

Assiatant-aurgeoiui who ahall fofihfo APPV ^ 
the cadet departmentfor their ordCrs wUhinibree 
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monthu Iroin tlu datf' d th n lMni« rl md I proceed uiid< i i h (idtra uc < ji^ducd to ( lu uniMt met lu-^Uly tilt courtS dtiuituio fiuiii * 
sworn botorc the tommilUt, or hjul not atjUj-ly |li.ivo imlt Kut ui epp udi i< id a i ’*‘^^(tlal ll is k "‘ulaLion. 


A SESSIONAL SYNOPSIS 1 OR ^l(Al)0^ 


Akler»|pitc>st 

School 


llarlholu- 
mew'9 Srl^jl 
andMediill 
CulUge 


1 hnnn^'-orojia] 
Hospital 


Hunt! rliiii 
InHtituto uf 
Medicine Rnd| 
buiger) 


Guy s Hoi- 
pital School 


Kiri^ a 

College 


Anatnn.lc'al An,.t..i,,y, Ub. 

|D( inon.tiatioiiH , 

‘ J luul Surgical. 


StriK tiiTiil iiTid 
<i« iuihI 
\iiitoiiiy iiid 
J’lijaiology 


ki kUni 


ClicmiBtry 


Mr. Cliaiiru 


Ml. lloltlioi^K 


Ml Holaua 


iiiil 

1 bciapiuticii 


Midu I 'Jliorvniid 


|X)i A Ji Ciar- 

m 1 


I’rac tirn ol 

M( Aciri 


» , , Midwllir), und 


1^1 U tiff if 

Surgny 


\\ iiini II and 
( liililrtii 


* lliftftiiy. 


Dr. Liu 0(1%. and 
l)i (lood- 
li How 


Ml. Alfred 
Smm, 1 US 


Ml IlnUUnandMi 1 ( Mr I’agi t Mi 1 Cii/lilhi I) lull Ilou- Di Ciorgc 


Mr *00010 


JUS . 


• • 


p 11. I US 


Dr Hall Davis Dr AiliUgu 


Medical 

Jurisprudence 


|J)r John J. 
Snow 


!l)r Rayner 
ISA. AKO 
Mr S R. 

. Pittaid 



Ml CawPLiidc, 
IRS 


Mr. Hird and Mi llird 
Mr. L CiivtoHi 


Ml brooki iiid Mi ( liippuii- 
Ml XloltliousLi dale 


Mi Whaiton Mr 1 1 11 la uis Di Siiggnl* ] Di Slaaiiiiaii Mr. lluuuLk 
Jones, I US MA I and Di W ill uiid Dr Row 

I Niiiie I 1 lid I 

Ml J Cliip|iei)- Ml Ashley 
dale 


1)1 U phy.l US Dr liure. KLS^r Ualy 
and Di. V\ ( si ‘ 


Di lliaMK 1)1 M M 
Diown 1 CS 


Di Chouiiii 
and Dr Oavin 


Dr G Smytli Dr I ID ,Mi Iluidon 
Aid IS 


Mr J Uitk(tt&^ Ml llilton Mi Hilton and Mi Aikiii and D G Hiid ^Di Add son 
Mr A Poland 


Di llnnlnii and Piol Rnl ml 
Ml bee I iiiti I lf., 1 ^, 

1 US 


bon I M 11 s Ml ( 1 it 1 I tl Mi A 1 I 
I ital S. Ii Mil j III Ml Nftji I 


,M^ H ( oeifti 

Di (ikIi I Ml 'fiiyloi j j j 

DrlLD 1 0(1(1 Dr NV A Mil Di ) 1 Riyh.l'id (. Hudd. I’l I M l«i 
I Rtf , Ui J J .nv J lej . MD, 1 US uson, 1 US 

I III III I S I < 

(I n ( I >ti dor . 


Di 1 Sni tl Di Sein|)le 
and Dr il ' 

Uaiiiia 


Di Lex el iiiul Mi I ihnsoii 
l)i OldLuin I 


Piol A Jarre, I’rol 1. lorlMsj 
Ml) I US , KIIS 1 LS 


Mr M‘Whlnn»o 


l)i |ig Jiarnes 
uiiil Dr.Mansonj 


Ml 1 iivloi (lil Gull 


Prot W A 
Guy , M I) 


1' ( uiKi I I Di 1 illiil y l)> I iHii 

1 US ^ I 1 JvS 


Di I nil 


li I ul II (1 , Di II inisl ( 
Ml ( u ling I lliani 


Di Uiinslio 
til (III end Di 
1 mini ton 


Ho^l It il 

Si Imol 


Ml J Minii*,Mi U( u 1 III j M* ( (e U. Il ni ilds Di I ill iin 
an 1 Ml Mirnii Moj an 


iM ( I ixx tol I ,Mi Shaw 
I uimI Di 
LllUIUpblll 


Di N\ \ PcUi Ml Line, Di Mi bant. Mi Mr UniLiri Dr binlisler, Di J. Ihonip 

I ' 

I \ 


S li )( 1 id 

1o nil e, I ml Mr J'lttigrexv, an I Hroxvi , aid 

St (iinift h G b bleiiknib Ml Ulenkinb 1 Ml I’lite 
I* IHJ It ll I I • 

St (leoigf s Ml 

Hosj II d I ttol 
SrliDol , 

St. I lionnK's Mr J R inie y Mi 1 i.e (nos Mr Grainger Di bis n niiiJ Hr lintdoii Di Itaikii and 


Mr Pihlicr 


Ml pji (itt Ml A Jo nsi II 'Ml \nidunl*Di Pitimui 
'VVl He Well and i I Di H tones 

liinrc k I ..^jr P( lIo( I I 


Dr Nairiii and, 
I Di Page 


Mi ( M Ua 
Iniigton 


Ml llerifrey, Di laithuni 
hbS 


H»npiiiil 1 

1 t'laik 


Sili.iol 1 

1 

•R 

_* • 1 


Mr ib IS h I Deimitt 


llnixMsity Mr (i N* 1 llis Mi llnliinl , Di SliiUpli^, Mi (rulinn Di A 1 
(ollige Me and Mr. Mai (Jiniiii 1 IIS, rils I H'' end Mi 1 1 ompHon 

dual S( hid bhall ni d Mi bllih j Fownis I P's j I 1 S 


Di (leorge 
(irtgory 


Di t I U 
I W illiams F Rsj 


Mr U JraxeiBi 


Ml Ainotl and 
Ml (^uain 


Ml Uloxaiu 

Di buiki Htn, 

Ills 

^Mi. Wunltr 


Di UohcitbLi, 
1 U'l 

Ml Htiiiuy, 

1 IbS 1 

Dr Tulkr ami 
Mr 11 C John, 
noil 


1) W idle I 

Ml It Luxfurd Di biiHdiiaiid 

1 Dr Kitdiin 

1 UiniiLlt 

Mr £ Me- 
ryon 

Dr Muiphy | 

Dr IJiidhy i 
1 1 US 

Dr A 1 
IhiinipHon 

' 

Dr Grant 


\\ e stminsti I H(is| it d Se ho 1— Shist ui>doi Huh yeai in ceniHi |titiiei ol the WtstmiiibU i iinpioxe ineiits 
- -• 

. PIIDVINCIAL SCHOOLS, 


Compamtixo 

Auatuniy. 


I II J ones. 
FRS 


Irmtol Midi- 
cal Seboul ’ 

1 

Mr Pilchard. 
Mi.J G Swaino 
anil MrAUiitrnii 

Mr PriLhaid* | 

|Mr Hiittan 

Jmi HTitpath 

J)i Staples 

L 

Di Hudd 

Mr riaik and 
fir Cireig 

Mr Sway no and Mi Thwaitca 

1 Ml J Swayno 

Dr Kay and 
Mr. Herapatli 


Lu( iIh 
&L h(H>l of 
MtdiciiK* 

• 


Ml Prut, Mr 
lUdclyfli, and 
Mr. Mainland ^ 

Ml 'It olt. Ml 
Nuniuhy.Mr 
Ikiii, and Ml 

1 S Iky 

Mr Moiliy and J)r Pytmonl 

Ml £ Joy 1 Smith and Di 
j Heaton 

Dr Cliadwick 

Ml 111 y and Mr 
Gailick 

1 

Ml Smith and Dr Hcatun 

Mr Uraithwaitt 

Di. Pytmont 
bmith 


ManclieNter 
Si hoiil ot 
Medicine and 
Surgery 

Ml. W Siiiith 

• 

Mr W. Si>ii th 

» 

Ml. 'lunici 

Mr P. C Cal 
vert 1 

Dr Ainawort'i 

Dr, Uroxvn 

Mr UaiiBuuic 

Mr. Heath Mr Ju it and 

Dr Hardy 

Dr H. Browne 


Queon*a ! 
Colltge, Ulff 
niiugUain 

fir. D. UolUn 

Mr W (SandH 

1 CojLi fAs 

Mr LiHtinton 

1 J"arIco*<^ 

i 

Mr Shaw 

Di J am vs John- 
HtunandMr G. 
U. Knowlua | 
1 — ' 

Dr. JobiiLccloa Mr W Sangg 
1 Cox, yib ^ 

Mr. bam. Hurry Mr. G H 

Knowlcf, FLS 

1 1 

Di J.HIrtDa 
vita 



LONDON UOSFlTAJ^d. 

. WRiirxiNSTSH Hospital: Physieians: 
Bright, Hoc, Kingston, Basliam. PraUwOt £21. 
— BwgiHm, Messrs.Whitt', Lynn, HaleThomsom 
Phillii>a, PraoHcdf £81.— St. OBonan’s Ho# 
pitAL ; Phyiieiann : l)rB. Seymour, Wilson, Mac- 
lood, Vairns, iU|d Page. Practice, 24 guineas. 
'^Surpaone : Messrs. Keate, Hawkins, Cutler, 
Tatum, H. J. Johnson, jfad U, C. JohMon. 
PracUce^M 50 guineas,— S t, Th^as^s Hos-* 
PiTAL ; Physicians : Drs. Boots, Burton, Barker, 
L«sson, Gooldeh, Biadon Bonnet. Pruettm, 
£24^8. masfsons * Messlrfl. Green, Bbuth, Ma^ 
murdo, Solly, B. I^arersi audF. (-e Gros OUtiK 
rraoH^ £2C.iSs.-^KinWs Ooll^o^ Hos^tal; 
P^si^ant: Prs« Watson, Budd> Todd# Jarre, 
and Guy. • PracHaet hysons ; Messrs# 


Fergusson, Partridge, Simon, and Bow- 
man. Praotiee oj both, £36. 16s.— M iddlesex 
Hospital; Physicians Drs. Hawkins, Thomp- 
son, (iordoii, Latham, West, and Crawford. 
Practice, for eighteen months, £12. 128.— 
^hryeons . Messrs. Shaw, and Campbell Dc 
Morgan. Practice, £21.— UnUTehsity CoLLEds 
Hospital; P^stetans: JDrs. C. J. B. Williams, 
Thompson, Taylor, and Walshe, —Suryeons 
Messrs. Amott, Brichsen, Marshall, Quoin, and 
Morton. Practice for both, £26. 6h. — BA ariioLo- 
MBW*s Hospital; Physicians . Hrs. BoupoU, Hue, 
Burrows, Forte , Jefll^eBon, and Blaok. PracUce, 
80 guineas.— MeBarB.Lawrenoe,i^tanley, 
Skey, Lloyd, Woimald, and Paget. Praetice^ 
25 guineas. — London BLOSPtl^ , . 

Drs. Cobb, Frampton, little# ^«tsdrk# Frinst, 


and Herbert Davies. Surgeons Messrs. Andrei. • 
Luke, Hamilton, Adams, Curlings and Critc^tt^ 
— CnAitiNO-OBOHs Hospital ; Physiciani. Drs 
Shearman, Golding, and Chowne^ Praclide, 15 
guineas. — Surgeot^ : Messrs. Hancock and 
Avery. PraChce, 15 guineas.— G uy’s Hospital; 
Physicians' Drs. Bright, Addison, Bablng^, 
Barlow, Hughes, Owen Bees, Ooldidg, Bird, 
Lever, and Oldham. Piggil, for eighteen months, 
£15. Ifti. ; for longer period, £24. A%.^$wgeon»: 
MessrstKev, B. Coom r, Cobk, Hilton, and Franco. 
Practice, 56 guiaeiV. ^ " 


M. Cobibes, French consul at liadtaa, haa 
died from an attack* of dlufera. 

At Berlin the loboleto oonilnitltl tO with 
gtoai intensity. H * 


m 
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SYNOPTICAL TABLE OF HOSPITALS AND DISPENSAEIES. 


PRO'VJNCIAL HOSPITALS, &c. 

PhyBician Practice. 


Hospital 

Bedford General Infirmaiy «... 

Birmingham Oenerll Hospital e ^ 18 months 

M Queen's Ho^ital 12 months 

Perpetual . 

9» Lying-in Hospital 3 months . 

Brighton— Sussex County Hospital 

Bristol Infirmary , 1 year . . . 

• • s 1^ 

„ St. Peter's Hospital 

Bury St. Edmund's — Suffolk General Hospital 
Cambridge, Addenbrooke's Hospital, 


Surgical Practice, 
Dresser and 
pupil 


£12 0 
, liK 10 

n 12 
6 6 

. 16 0 


3 years 

12 months. . . 
Perpetual . . . 


60 0 
16 16 
21 fi 


26 0 
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1 year 
Perpetual 


20 0 
In-door pupils £62. 


£ 10«10 
15 16 


1 year . . 

Dresser 62 10 

1 year 20 0 

10s. per nniium. 
lycar .. £10*'1H 

* 16 16 


Canterbury and Kent Hospital 

Cheltenham Hospital ^ 

i» Dispensary 

Chrater Infirmary^ 

Chichester ln6rmary 

Colohcsttf and Essex Hospital • 

Derbyshire General Infirmary 

Devon aifdExeter Hospital 1 year 

Gloucester Infirmary i> 

Hereford Infirmary 

Huddersfield Infirmary 

Hull General Infirmary 

Leeds Infirmary 18 months . . . t 

Perpetual .... 

Leicester Infirmary 

Liverpool Infirmary 3 years to both £42 

t, Northern Hospital tt 

Kent, West Infirmary 

Manchester and Salford Lying-in Hospital .... 

„ Royal Infirmary 3 years. 

Newcastle Infirmary 

Norwich— Norfolk Hospital 


31 10 
10 10 


1 year 


Perpetual, £23.* 


16 16 
21 0 


2 years . 
Perpetual . . 


31 10 
3t 10 


16 

21 


0 Dresser, 1 year 21 0 


81 10 


16 16 3 years , 


21 0 


Nottingham General Hospital 

Reading — Royal Berks Hospital 

Salisbury Infirmary 

Shrewsbury— Salop Infirmary 

SlfiifiBield General Infirmary L 1 year .... 

Staffordshire General Infirmary „ . • • • 

Stoclwort Infirmary 

Btratmrd-on-Avon Infirmary 

Sunderland Infirmary 

Swansea Infirmary 

Winchester County Hospital 

Worcester Infirmary 

Yarmouth Hospital 

York County Hospital Perpetual . 


12 months to both £6 6 
12 months to both 30^ 


12 months to both 21 0 

... 10 0 3 yeuTB 

, . 6 6 1 year . .. 


21 

6 


16 16 


1 year .. 
Perpetual 


31 10 
16 16 


HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES IN SCOTLAND 


Edinburgh : 

Royal Infirmary . 

Surgical Hospital 


Medical Practice, Surgical Practict. 


Maternity Hospital 

Lock Hospital 

Royal Dispensary 

New Town Dispensary 

Minto House Hospital and Dispensary . . Perpetual 

Bye Infirmary a 

,9 Dispensary 


• -r 


1 year . . £ 6 7 6 * n 
Perpetual 12 17 0 

3 months .... 
6 months .... 
C months £1 8 • 

8 months .... 
1 year £11 11 • 

6 moi)ths3 6 
.. £6 G 

3 months £1 1 
.. 1 1 


£3 

6 


1 1 


Glasgow ; 

• Royal Infinnary 

Aberdeen : * 

^RoyaVInfiimaiy 


Fee to botk for 2 years £7 7 
Perpetual 8 8 

Perpetual £7 7 


HOSPnALS AND DISPENSARIES IN IRBLAND. 

Dublin- Medical PracHee, Surgical PfWhce. 

&r P. Dun*i Hospitaf 12 months . . £10 10 


et Hospital . . . 
iblin Ifoipital. 


Meath 

Jenris-street H 
CaHn^ Dublin 
St^ vinoent's B 
8toevea|s Hospital , 
MenW Hosj^tal 
RichmotH Hospital . 
Dublin L; 

m 


.i. 


Popatul to both £88 0 

12 monthf 10 10 

10 10 

!! 10 10 

, IS 18 
10 10 
IS 13 




6 monthf. . . * £10 10 
In-door pupil 21 0 


SANITARY CONDITION OF TOWNS. 

When, at on early period of the scssiott of Par- 
liament just concluded, the wild and dangerous 
sc&me was proposed and seriously ente^ined 
^of converting the surface 4 ind deep drains of 
towns into drain- sowers, certain, in most in- 
stances, to become in time widelf-extended and 
comparatively open cesspools ! and w^n it was 
further proposed to fljish those droin-^wers, 
elongated cesspools, and dead wells into the 
streams and rivers of Britain and Ireland, thus 
poisoning and choking up their tidal harbours, 
their noble salmon rivers, their pleasant brooks, 
winding through many a noble park andbeautcous 
English vUlage; thus rendering the banks of 

these rivers and streams -all but uninhabitoble ; 

BO soon as this scheme assumed a tangible form, 

BO as tjp admit the being grappled with, we ven- 
tured to denounce the whole, from beginning to 
end, as an imperial job, masking under the hyiio- 
critical garb of a public-minded philanthropy, a 
centralizing acheme of cqntinontal despotism; 
and further, as a scheme distinctly stamped with 
all the Wildness, the TJtopUn and visionary im- 
practicability, bf the Buckland-Chadwick school : 
that school which sees "high art " in the con- 
struction of a drain-sewer, .and discovers the 
wisdom and goodness and omnipotence of Pro- 
vidence in the highest omount of existing moral 
and physical suffering. «• . 

Wo denounced it as fltoh|||p wKwn, it ic 
could be carried out, rWt eWtually destroy 
the health and prosperity of the country; a 
scheme at variance with the genius and character 
of 4he English people; sure to increase the 
rates, already all but insupportable; a scheme 
osfensibly lor carrying through a vast experi- 
ment, of which the least that coqjd be said 
against it was,, that ' all existing cxpqfionce 
showed its dunger to the hesfth and to 
the pockets of the community nt large. 
^Notwithstanding the opposition of many strong 
corporations and of numerous common-sense 
persons, two* measures were carried tMOugh 
both Houses of PorlUmont with a facility at 
last, considering the opposition on the first intro- 
duclion of these measures, which surprised only 
those who were not aware that the uiifl|Mtand- 
ings of the members of both Houses had been 
sharply enlightened by recent eyents, amongst 
which, no doubtf, stood forfeit Charto meH- 
ines of the unemployed, suspension of railway 

worlJs,lossof crops in Ireland, the guss- 

«wn,*the Red Republia in Pi^ TO wdt of 
the labourcre in Berlin and Vienna. On these 
matters being fiiUy explainaii to,ihe memheii of 
both Houses, the muoh-dia^ted Ssaltaiy Bills 
passed almost cub gilmUio; the whole jaa 
perfeetly understood. . Miowover, the apfesltt«m 
am the part of the London corporation was «•- 

tiiwUy BWTtd to fc. 

a •maUjrtbwWotattog tho 

of the LondoB oorpjwatUm ^ 

•tral^tfonraid; Imea, th^h Mj 
by Mr. Foallon, it *bU to flio gtotMffJ tjhodta- 

amt of wioBtillo mTO to the Goo«*M 0 Bt 01*9^ 

the Goyouunont couU aflatd to doajpSo®. ^ * 

But ioatooly had thoio aohoiB^ wwortid to 

owdioatod aad TWona^yteriiw. 
to the htal^ aid «e pockoto oll^wam^ 
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Dublin : Medical Practice, 

Anglesey Lying-in Hospital 6 months .... £7 

, . In-door pupil 

South-Eastern Lying-in Hospital 6 months. . . . 

In-door pupil 


Surgical Practice, 


Cork 


Combe Lying-in Hospital G^oiiths. 

iffdoor pupil 

Wellesley Lying-in Hospital 6 months 

• In- door pupil 

Western Lying-in Hospital • 0 months 

• ^ Ill-door pupil 

Victoria Lying-in Hospital 6 months 

, • • In-door pupil 

Norll^ Infirmary 

^outh Infirmary 

Lying-in Hospital . . ? 


^0 infirmary 
Belfast Hospital , . . , 


1 year 


7 

13 13 
4 4 
10 10 
4 4 
10 10 
0 G 
12 12 

G i\ • 

12 12 
4 4 
10 10 

6 months £5 3 
12 8 8 
Fees tlio same. 
..£5 G 

• 1 year 


G months £1 


£2 2 


Limerick : 

Barrington's Hospital 

Maryborough : 

Queen's County Infirmary . 


12 


2 


1 year. 
1 year. 


8 8 


8 8 


Faria: 


FKANCTK. 


Hotel Dieu 

Hotel Dieu, Annexe . , 

HOpital la Pitio 

„ la Charity 

Shint Antoine 

,f Cochin 

• „ Nccker 

„ Bc%ujon 

,, St. Louis 

„ du Midi 

,, de Lourcine . 

Hospital for Children . 
Clinical Hospital 


These hospitals arc free to foreigners on pre- 
^senting their diplomas or passports, ivith their 
medical titles inscribed. 


t 

irolIgh4] 


been carried thromfh43oth Houses, when the seem- 
iiig leader, Lord Morpoth, was compelled, in can- 
dour, to admit that after all, the measure is but an 
experimental <uiu; that the commigAonexfi arc but 
feeling their way ; that, although Mr. Cl^dwick 
and the Ordnance engineers arc professors of the 
** higfcp nit" of drain-sewer making, he himself 
does no^claim any tltlfi to*a chair in the college 
of high art now erecting in Hccadyiy ; that, after 
all, drain-sewer making is but an experimental 
business to be carried through with great caution. 
Towns situated sufficiently near the sea, as 
Brighton, Worthing, Yarmouth, Margate, South 
Shields, Rdficai, &o., are to bo permitted to 
carry their drain-sewers directly into the sea, or 
not^just as they please. They may commence 
bp boaking drain-sewers six times larger than 
can ever be required (os at Southampton) ; they 
may construct them on a nearly dead level for 
hoadreds of yards, and beloiy the level of high and 
even oflow water mark (as at Southam{|ton) ; they 
mayjgupnmence^hem before they have the means 
of ilaSimg them, or probably ever may have (as 
at Southampton) ; #11 this is of no moment to the 
aommlssioiierA provided brick-ond-mortar work 
be done ; that is the point. Let us have leyelling 
and drain and seweci work* without ceasing, 
Aeot Mr. Chadwick knd his brother oommis- 
afeaekii eatrythe relhae all mixed up tdkether 
the M mid bring it baok again; itmattefli 
tbt 10 ii»i ^fHTovided you employ our engineers 
andaurveyoni our woykmaa, our staff; aadpro- 
Tidedyou pkiy ^lemsout of the pockets of the 
ne^yeia. ^ 

But it iifnow admitted that other places wMoh 
^ the open strand, on^whioh 
io plDUt the retee of the town, thus hope- 
' lM7deMvoy^| the beadh as apromenade and 
atttaeri^ac maybe, 


rendering their bonks uninhabitable, have now^ 
with much tact, thrown out hints that a system 
analogyu to tcAat has hem found to answer so wsU 
in the north may, in certai^ localities, be adopted 
wi;h advantage. Wo earnestly call thoOpublic 
attention to these ominous hints of the commis- 
sionors ; (he a^wering well means the raising the 
rent of the land so irrigated ; but these said 
eommissiuners know well that the country be- 
tween Edinburgh and licith, and the palace 
itself, were rendered uninhabitable by the presence 
of these foul mea^ws; at^ thi^t^the meadow 
adjoining the palace was put down at last by the , 
greatest exertions of the inhabitants ; that even 
yet the !(|*alaco of Holyroud can scarcely be con- 
sideued habitable, in consequence of the extent 
of foul iiicadowB interposed between it« and the 
shores of the Forth, over which the cast winds 
sweeping for at least six months of the year, 
convey to tho palace, and to tho central and 
southern and norUiern parts oC the town, an 
odour at times quite insupportable. Yet, with 
these facts before them, and the tact that the 
Coprt declines visiting Edinburgh, or, at least, 
residing there for a short space of time, it is pro- 
posed, wo understand, to convoy the refuse of 
Manchester into Chat Moss ; tho refuse of Liver- 
pool somewhere else ; that of Leeds, perhaps, to 
the wild country about Harrogate; that of 
Southwark across the Surrey hills, no doubt. 
The persons who paid for some railway schemes 
know well that to engineers of the high imagina- 
tion of Mr. Edwin Chadwick nothing is impos- 
sible ; all that is required is the funds. 

Some men of excellent practical judgment, 
such as Mr. Ellerman, Mr. Wynn, and others, 
following in tho steps of the Belgian agricul- 
turists, have occasionally ventured to hint and 
to explain that the refuse of towns may be dealt 
with in a muc^superior way than flushin'l; it into 
the sea, or ffio tidal rivers and streams, or 
I inundating therewith fields already too moist, 


I of tho place, — believing it impossible to open the 
parlour windows of its first hotel whilst the 
westerly winds prevail, as at Southampton, — it is 
now admitted tliat towns and villages, and even ^ 
cities, may be so situated as to render it ex- 1 and from which tho agriculturist is at all times 


tremcly doubtful whether tho refuse of the town 
sliould bo drained and sewered directly into the 
nearest river or brook, or stream, as it may be ; 
and accordingly it has been proposed to convey, 
by pipes and other contrivances, into tho open 
country far from the towns, there to irrigate the 
•pleasant fields of Britain with the pestiferous, 
noisome fluids which rendered , the towns at 
certain seasons uninhabitable. 

This happy idea how to render the country 
also uninhabitable, if it did not wholly originate 
in tlie north, did certainly appear there, and did 
acquire ift utmost vigour in that quarter at a 
yery cnrly period. Edinburgh was tho unhappy 
locality fixed on for t)iese dangerous e^tperiments. 
Here the system throve so well, so profitably, 
for tho holders of land, that they hesitated not to 
surround the Palace of Holyrood itselfhvith mea- 
dows from which, at all times of the year, there 
Exhaled an odour perfectly unbearable^ and not 
to be described : these most abominable meadows 
(for they really are so) extend to tho shores of the 
Frith, and epread over the entire ground from 


and beauteous shekes ondhOla of the flneel dty 
in the world every human being whose bofinsee 
did not ibroe him into a temporary lesidenoe 
within the tabooed ground. Further, the oom* 
missioners foreseeing that their wild scheme of 
flushing all refuse of towns into the smaller 
rivers and streams, and into streams connected 
with tidal harbours, must, oi necessity, tend to 
the choking up of these herbooia, to • dtminu- 
tUm in the depths of the aMuaib end to the 


anxious to remove surface water. They have 
shown that so long as the refuse of towns, or 
villages, or private houses, remains closely shut 
%p in well-constructed air and water tight 
cesspools, there neither is nor can be any danger 
to the inhabitants ; so long as tho cesspools of 
London continued air-tight and well con- 
structed, no place was healthier; it was when 
they began to bo opened into sowers and 
drains that noisome effluvia arose, and contem- * 
poraneously much disease. From a close and 
well-constructed cesspool no evils can arise. 
But these cesspools require being cleaned out ; 
and until the discoveries of modem chemistry, 
the discovery of the disinfecting fluids of 
Ledoyen and Brown, of Sir William Burnett and 
Mr. EUorman, the cleaning out of these cess- 
pools, and even of common dead wells, as 
cesspools of a somewhat different nature are 
sometimes o^ed, was an exceedingly gr^t dif- 
ficulty, causbg much tem^ary mconvenUhce 
to the inhabitwts. * 

As a remedy fipr this fnoograiieifoe, trouble, 


Leith to Pwlobella, driving from these pleasant J 

^ ^ to the publie deodorising and disinfroUng fluids, 

as, in some iilrtanoes, thuy muy hl» supposed to 
be, whi^ promise to destroy ill odour, all 
J<io^nsive gases, oonnooted with oeiqpooli and 
dead wells. Mtny able men,' It Ib true, doubt 
tbffir endroefmoy either w or disin- 

leering fluids; they assert fhiU they d^fiot find 
the odours so tmgbMj as they ex- 

pected; indthef bflUsvetfM 
derived from !i)|m IMd' geeatlyexif- 
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Berated. In this opinion we do not agree ; that 
{be cfbcioncy of those iinids may have been 
exaggerated wo are free to admit ; but may not 
this arise from circuAistanccs connected as much 
with construetion^of cesspools and water- 
closets, as with any doticiency of power in the 
fluids themselves ^ T(^ this opinign wi^ at pre- 
sent incline, until a much more extended ox- 
pcricnco than has ever been given decide on 
the merits of this important question. 

That the cesspools and dead wells of London 
and other English to^ni^were occasionally 
nuisances of \in insupportii^ character was not 
owing to anything essentially wrong iu the 
system, but to their vicious plan of construction, 
and in tho profound ignorance of the modern 
builders ^nd workmen employed. 

But Mr. Ellerman and Mr, George Wynn 
go further even than this. They add to other 
reasons of objection ^fo the flushing, scouring, 
drain-sewer plans of Lord Morpeth, the agrici^l- 
tuxal portion of the question, showing in the 
clearest way at tbo whole plan of sew'criiig 
the country throughout is dntiroly unnecessjyy ; 
that it must lead to endless and ruinous ex- 
pense ; that it will not answer the ])r()p(jscd 
ends, and will require in ^ocess of time to 
bo wholly undone ; that it will disturb all ex- 
isting rights, ruin the streams and rivers, break 
up the existing privileges of water companies, 
causd innumerable nuisances w'here none exist, 
and give rise to endless litigations. They pro- 
pose, therefore, in their scheme of sonitory 
reform, to use merely the existing machinery ; 
to cause builders and others to construct cosh- 
pools with some little show, at least, of common 
sense, which as yet they have refused to do ; to 
maintain drains and sewers wholly distinct, as 
they ought constantly to be ; and, by avoiding as 
much as possible the admixtum of different 
kinds of refuse, so to prepare, ^ the mctliods 
now practised in Franco and in Belgium, a 
home-made guano, not much if, at all, inferior to 
tho foreign. 

This, then, is their plan : it would save, we 
conscientiously we believe, large sums of money 
to the country. At the same time we feeP| 
assured that Government will ne'^r listen to it ; 
it would subvert their whole plan of creating a 
patronage not much inferior to what now exists 
in the l{pme and Colonial Offices ; it would 
prevent their putting thoir hands on much dis- 
puted and neglected property, which is sure to 
accrue to the Woods and Forests ; it would inter- 
fere with those employed at the public expense — 
an army of labourers, similar to dockyard men, 
paarshalled, ticketed, and armed for political 
purposes. 

Therefore arc we sure that the general Govern- 
ment will never listen to this common-sense 
proposal; but why should not individuals and 
corporations take up the matter ? Why not con- 
struct proper cesspools, of small size, easily 
ele&neii out, and admitting of being perfectly 
deodorized every hSur of the day, if necessary ? 
In this way they i^ay not onTj^ avoid enormous 
Ifspense, but happily resist thf attempt which is 
sure to be made in carrying o\it me Buckland- 
Chadwick aoheme, of rqniiing cedious, filthy 
sewers under private houses, where formerly ran 
mere water-drains, superficial or deep, according 
to existir^i; circumstances by combining, they 
may be lible to • resist effectually l&^e future jobs 
of improvement and health of towns commis- 
sions ; and suncessfu^y to resist tl^e constructing 
qf drain-stiweiB under tqwts, receptacles for the 


raotically for five or seven hours daily by the 
tides, and ventilated by open gratings in thu 
public streets, to tlic amazement, annoyance, and 
jdistres's of nil. 

Ill conclusion, Ave cannot do better than recog^ 
mend to the attention ot.iill concerned (and wm) 
is not?) u careful ])eru8al of Mr. Wynn’s exc(?l- 
Icnt and instructive ^Atcr, and of Mr. Ellcrmiin’s 
pamphlet, wliicli has been for some time before 
the public. Tho mIioIc question, whether as 
regards corporations or towns, or private indivi- 
duals, is discllR^ed in a masterly way; the 
applicability of the method proposed to the 
cpttagc, the farmliouKc, th<' village, the town,|| 
has also been clcaily explained. 'I'hc mntttT, iu 
fact, has been placed by Messrs. Ellerman and 
Wynn Avithin thi- capacity of all w’ho can think 
and read. The advantage of aA'oiding all hushing 
and unnecessary admixture of water Avith oilier re- 
fuse has been ably pointed out to the agriculturist. 
This pfrnt, in an t special Avay, merits his most 
careful attention. Wc AA’ould fain hope, by ener- 
getic mensurc^p., the public may still be roused t<f 
a sense of their danger in thus submitting to an 
experiment of incalculable mngnitujlc about to 
lie made on their health and pockets. Let the 
]>ublic hut reflect «n the effects which must arise 
from the conversion of drains into drain-sewers ; 
the enormous expense required to procure u due 
supply of fresh water to flush these drain - 
sewers ; the fact, now well known, that no ik- 
gree of flushing will at times suflice ; the 
litigious questioning of rights to property ; the 
disturbance of invested rights of all deserijitions; 
the forcible right of entrance to p^iA^'I1e houses 
claimed bv insolent Ciovcrnment (nij/m/Ls and 
menials ; Jn the public, avc are assurtvi, will 
pause before they permit the coming into 
operation a measure fraught with such serious 
results. 

The indecent haste with which the crow's‘n(‘Ht 
was erected on St. Paul's, Avithout due authority, 
we believe, together with the disgraceful shuffling 
answers in Parliament respecting tho probable 
amount of the expense to be incurred in the nu'- 
tropolitan survey, ought to hpive A»’arned the 
English people generally that centralizing mtai- 
sures proposed by the (lourt — by any Clourt, 
whether in Berlin or liOndon — forebode no good 
to tho nation. Look at the conditiqn of the' 
national dockyards, and mark the effects of cen- 
tralization. That a great sanitary measure Avas 
imperiously demanded we never doubted— nay, 
were amongst the first to advocate ; but the sa- 
nitary measure we should have llkedr wos of a 
totally different complexion than the ftickland- 
Cliadwick scheme. That liouses fuc « daily 
built by English builders and carpenters 
in all the towns of England wholly unlit 
to live in is a fact perfectly notorious ; 
that housoffr fkc poor only, are daily 

constructor, with cesspools, Avatcr - closets, 
dead wells* drains, and sewers, of the worsf 
description, is also a fact in no way to be 
questioned ; constructed on jdans which lead us 
to suppose that, in as far as regards these master 
builders and dUtitiguithed 9urveyi>rSf education in 
the great truths of physloal and chemical science 
had taken no root in Britai^. Let .the people 
begin, then, with such houses as we have lately 
examined, and seem but recently built, on the 
pleasant banks of tho Itchen; this being 
but one of a hundred localities where similar 
enormities are practised in open day, under 
and 


the squandering away of twenty or thirty thou- 
sand pounds of the people's money in the ex- 
cavating of a netwoik of enormous drafin-sewers 
on princJ^ilps 'defying all ecicneo, and in digging 
wells through strata well knoAvn for their de- 
ficiency in the supply of pure water ; patiently 
awaiting further powers to expend another twenly 
^or thirty thousand pounds more of the pdbple’s 
money in undoing all tljey had previously done ; 
dechdiiig at the same time tlicir jioignant regret 
tli#t the “ acts ” from which derived their 
powers extended merely to such trifling matters 
as the outlay of* tho aforesaid ipouey; and 
^ecply regretting that so important on a^ir as 
the compelling a selfish au^ ignorant buildc^ so 
to eoii'^truc’t his tenements as to fit them for the 
abode of civilized men was most unhappily 
wholly beyond their authority, and omitted iu 
“ the act.” Such is the stuff of which corpora- 
tions and commissiuncrH are made. 

Finall 5 % tho exclusion of the medical profes- 
sion from all offices of honour or profit in these 
sanitary movements is not without its significa- 
tion ; and this wc leave to the reflection of our 
valued sublicribers and currespoiidciits. 


I tho eye of corporations and (Commissioners 
•whoBe po^ow ^7 ** the act " extend merely to 


MEDICAL EDUCATION AND MEDICAL 
^ •S'lTIDENTS.^* 

Wh are upon the eve of a new medical year, and 
ihi adA'ont will be celebrated ift#h(‘ usual manner, 
by the delivery of inircvlucloiy leciure!s. Tlio 
teachers eoniiceted with the various si Uools arc 
anticipa^ng their work, and the pupils are 
hastening up to this great metropolis either to 
eommcnco pr renew their professional studies. 
The currirAila of education hiu|^e('n um^iianged 
during the past year ; hencfi^B/rsi/i men will 
have to go llirough tho saniWoutirie as those 
who are about to become candidates for 
diplomas. On the present oceasirm, therefore,*' 
it is niA ouf ^intention to expatiate upon tho 
various, feelings , with which the' practitioners 
engaged in the busy avocations of life, and tbo 
youth just entering upon hospital puiflllago, 
cop template the returfi of\ho 1st of Oct^er, but 
to make bomo /’cmaiHs upon the present system 
of medical education. 

A large number of our young friends will now 
come up to London for the first time “ to 
walk the hospitals.” The bonds of their ap- 
prenticeship are dissolved, and domcitic tuition ia 
about to be superseded by hospital instruction. 
'W'hat has apprenticeship done for them ? JIos 
it prepared them to common/jo under favourJilfle 
circumstances the study of those imiiortant sub- 
jects which will now more especially occupy 
their attention? enlarged and disciplined 

their miufia? Or have five Valuable years 
of their lives been saciifieed through a legisla- 
tive blunder? It has become the fashion to decry 
np}>renliceship, and w e aio# not amongst the 
number of those Avho Avould adlwottte its con- 
tinuance Ynder its present form. It is a system 
Avhich th6 “ wisdem of our ancestors " devised, 
and the selfishness of a m'edioid oollege has peiw 
petuated, but which is not now adapted to 
the state of our profession. What we think 
is required, is domestic pupillage of««hort dura- 
tion, so that the youth may acquire some know- 
ledge in practical phatmiscy, amf some tac^ in 
the performance the minor operations of 
surgery. * 

But if /vs years* apprenticeship is to hff oon*^ 
demnedi so also is the system of w&Jking the 
hospitals merely to ass surgiecl praetioe* 
medical student to heeome a uaiM apdeent he 
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must not only use his eyes, but also his hands. 
Are the majority who attend our metropolitan 
hospitals allowed this latter privile^^e > Certainly 
not. Even’thciir apprenticeship aftqrded* tliem 
more practical advantages than tlnar pupillage in 
London. When under bond they were allowed 
to apply bandages, draw teeth, bleed, assist in 
reducing dislocations, or in setting fractured 
bones. When free pupils they merely ate these 
things done. Now we maiutaiu that all medical 
students should occasionally act as dreasera^ and, 
while this arrangement might not be sq profital)le*| 
to the hospitals, it would ut least be more credit- 
able. We shigild consider it^ a* monstrous ab- 
surdity fft: a youth apprenticed to some business 
requiring manual dextqfity to •be expected to 
finish his education merely by watching the 
practice of metropolitan artists. Yet this pre- 
vrUb in the surgical profession, whose members 
have to do with the human frame exposed to 
many accidents which, if not speedily remedied, 
may destroy life or permanently injure its func- 
tions. Tile fault rests With the College of Sur- 
geons, which has constantly endeavoured to 
maintain distinctions injurious to the profession 
and the public. 

It is a matter of satisfaction to us, however, 
that, although medical education is yetnot exactly 
in accordance with the spirit of tho times, has 
within the last few years been considerably 
improved* In the schools greater attention is 
paid to the progress of the pupils'than in former 
days, and perseve rance is,* professedly at least, 
not without its reward. We aie dispos^ to 
look, also, favourably upon the efforts miR) to 
establish in this metropolis the collegiate system 
of instructipn. It has been stated, witTti truth, 
that a university a^^tion, while it may not 
send forth a young niV an accomplished scholar, 
yet gives* him the polish of a gentleman. This is 
accfpnplishcd, not so mucfi by the studies in 
which he engages, as the society in whicla he 
moves. The collegiate sy&tcm we* consider, 
therefore, as exercising a benelicial influence on 
the character of the mqdieal student which 
cannot fail to operate ftiwurably in his inter- 
course withiffociety in aftcr-li/e.a • 

In making these observations we must not l)| 
understood as casting any reflections upon pri- 
vate medical schools. These are useful to the 
profession, not only because in ^ome of them 
efficient instruction is given, but because they 
chock that ' spirit of monopoly in the more 
aristocratic establishments, which, if loft to tak e 
its own: course, would probably demand a high 
price fot a very inferior commodity. 

Having said tlius much in reference to medical 
education os it is, we would impress upon the 
aiumni of our pro^ssion the necessity of zeal 
aud perseverance, !](} order to obtain the Ifighest 
benefits IWlU the instructions they receivef The 
Bubjeots which they will have to contemplate 
are various, and fgw, probably, will be able to 
extend iieir pupillage beyond the three years 
prescribed by the corporations. Every mfimeht 
IS, tbei^ore, of importan«e» end nothing less 
tMti a eanse of the moxul responsibility of thw 
obligations will enable students, 
in this brief space of time, to acquire knowledge 
whidh, in afteJufe, will make them respected 


observance is not without its use. It serves us 
an introduction between the student fresh from 
the country and his lecture rs. It pre^ nres him 
for his attendance in iho theatre without the 
fonnaliticH attached to a rc'gular lecture. It also 
afl#. an opportunity for stich of lh(‘ former 
students as chose, and many do choose*, to meet 
their old preceptors, friendp, and eolleogues, 
imd to enjoy a pleasiuil ret.rof?\:)cction and lively 
gossip on bygone times. The schools, with one 
exception, will not allow this ancient custom to 
bo broken through at the commencement of the 
coming session. We say “with one exception,” 
fonthercistobeno introductory lecture on Monday 
fleitt at University College. #Thn reason for this 
omission, we fear, is to be found in the conscious- 
ness of two of the professors that, after the dis- 
closures made in our pages, their reception by 
the mass of their auditors would be the reverse 
of gratifying. Indeed, at the last distribution of 
prizes, when many of the facts we have ^inco 
published were unknown, the f'olings of the 
students towards Messrs. Sharpey itfid Uuain 
were so manifested as to call down the remarks 
of the noble lord who presided on the occasion. 
\Miat, therefora, was to be expected, after all 
the disclosures that have takep place? The 
“ twin” profcBsors have certainly taken a wise 
course for tliemselvos in withholding the oppor- 
tunity for a imblic expression of the opinion of 
.the students, even at the risk of adding still 
more to the unpopularity of the college Let 
the students beware, however, lest the meeting 
at the close of the session for the distribution 
of prizes be also withhtdd ! I erhum aat ! 


and 


AIJNOUNCKMENT OF A NKW CoTTRSK 
OF LKO'rTlRFS ON THE CHOLERA. 

The cholera is spreading so rujudly over Europe 
that alarm is beginning to be felt of its early 
arrival among our.selves. Wc hope that we may 
be spared such a ealaniity ; but, if tho history of 
the former epidemic^should be received ns a guide 
for forming our judgment concerning the present, 
wc can have but little expectation of retaining 
*our immunity for m&ny weeks. It is already at 
Hamburg, and will not for any lengthened period 
keep aloof from our shores. The devastations of 
\hij^ pestilence in some of the towns of Europe 
have been fearful, the per-centago of deaths to 
cases being*even higher than in the years 18;U-2. 
This havoc may be accounted for by the in- 
creased destitution, wretchedness, physical de- 
bility, and mo^al depression caused by tlie recent 
revolutions 

An uncytaiii future hangs over our own towns 
and hamlets, and it behoves the medical profession, 
upon whose members tho duty of mitigating the 
horrors of this plague will fall, to inform them- 
selves of the best methods of treatment, a^id to 
keep their minds fully alive to the responsi 
bilitiss of their position. We Bro happy in 
being able to announce that a aeries of lectures, 
by Mr. Ross, upon this highly interesting sub- 
ject, will next week bo commenced in this 
journal. These lectures will comprise a general 
bistory^-medical and geographioal^of the epi- 
demic of 1831-2; an inquiry into its causes, 
and of the laws governing the mortdity of the 
epidemic ; also comparative tables of treatment, 
framed from the analysis of several thousand 
easRs, variously treated both Bt h<nne and in 
forei^ countries. 

These lectures cannot fail to be of great prao- 
I tioal Vidue, «i^d* wiU douMm be read with 


THB COMMENCEMENT OF THE SESSION 
r jgp 33? UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 

It fas huWto been the custom with thoLondio 

H the winter session 

withStMdifplotr adSifi^ Ibis tbne^honouved | muelt bstenait 


at least, show wisdom in the endeavour to ex- a 
tract some briiofit from tlie peril** and mibfor- 
tuiiL'S of Jlic past. We should neillicr live nor 
suffer in vain; calamity is^fhe eradle of ex- 
pciience, and cxpcricmco is the parent of im- 
provement. 

# * 

PKA'rri OF I.OKl) OEOJIUE HKNTINCK. 
Tjik sudden death of this nobleman ren- 
dered it necessary that a post-mortem exami- 
nation should be instituted, that the public 
might he satisfied aS tlw real, cause of 
that event. W'o Avere swrpriscMl, on reading tho 
report in the daily Times, that tlie medical 
gentlemen ,who supeiintendod the autopsy re- 
ferred it to spasm of the heart. This is a disease 
of which we are desirous of knowing a little more 
about; and we thiiil» it due to tho i^rofession that 
th(* surgeons should ])ublish more explicitly the 
appouraneeH whicli the bod^- of tho dci'eased 
noblqpnm presented. Wc trust, therefore, that 
they will Avitliout delay make knownjtjirough the 
medical pri’ss what we are to understand by 

SPASM .OF TllK IIEAIIT. 

LIIIEHALI I y OF A'HK ( ; OAHsUNMENT 
TO THE MEDICAL rilOFESSlON. 

We understand that a deputation bus been sent 
by the Qovernmeut into the north to iniinirc 
into th(} state of liealtli of the population. It is 
proposed, also, that the medical gentlemen should 
afterwards visit those places ift Europe where the 
cholera has appeared. Our professional brethren 
will be astouiblu'd to learn that the liberal sum 
of two guineas per day is allowed by the Oovern- 
ment to those gentlemen who have undertaken 
the important mission. 

This speaks volumes in referenise to the feel- 
ings of our rulers toAvards the members of*the 
medical profcasioi# Wliile the scions of nobility 
arc enjoying largo salaries for doing nothing, 
medical men are expected to leave their homes 
and their practices for the pitiable sum of two 
guineas per day. 

MEDICAL rHILAN'L'HUOPY AND MOUAL 
•POWER. 

[To the Editor of the Medical TimcB.] 

“ Thtie i« room eiioiigfh for all ! 
Emigration ! why do«t tlion aa a mighty lorrcnt ruBU 
thvomrh tin* lurid f 
A fairer isle than Britain never Biin 
Viewed in hiH wide caieer ; a lovely spot 
For nil that life c.tn aak. Saluhnou*, mild, 

ItH hilU arc green, its woods and prospects fair; 

'Ihu* ineatlowB fertile; and. to crown the whole, 

In one dclighttul word, It i* oiir honitt, • 

Our native isle.”— A nonvmous. 

Sin,— Deep, close thought brings but one result 
on passing events. To urge over-populalion, how 
gross the libel on the all-seeing eye and hand of 
man’s Creator, and detected by a glance at the 
“ acreage.” The Glen Tilts, woods, forests, com- 
mons, chases, parks, preserves, &c. &c. &o., upheld 
by grinding, feudal, and other exclusive “ claims of 
right,” with frightful abuse in a thousand ways, imd 
million other attendant ills, filling volumes. Nt 1% 
no ! The real issue is revealed ^hether poverty 
shall return to the 43rd of Elizabeth in its full in- 
teKrity, or remain under exiating iaws, With the 
mighty and starUing firuth throuahout the length 
and breadth of ittfrfand, “ That the well fed will 
not feed the poor but as paupers. 

Thou noble bandtif poor-law surgeons ^nd medi- 
cal men universal ! who still grace the poor man s 
cause, is this, or not, the question ? And do you not 
in common suffer with the rest ? 

Depopulated villages, small farms thrown into one, 
millions of agriouh^al virtue shelved upon the 
towns, and thenoelo the grave or«apcial oorruptum 
and wholeside transportatiem, foreign myriada rj- 
nlAfliiig our nopuUtiQn ^idtn immoral Uint— do 
UiMethlngs toll no tale I *Bad ia the )^etnve|j^ 
fanTtSm nTBF thwe ia tom rm 
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drive industry, talent, English blood and sinew to 
distant climes ? 

Intellect, why deo rade, nay, lend thyself to so base 
an advocacy ? shorwghted, indeed, to try end all in 
oiifli common ruin ; poor the excuse that one thou- 
sand millions is the public debt, and who can pay ? 
Yet how absurd to orlve away the means, and bate 
the land to neighbours powerful and jealous ! 
How irreconcileable to one day seek the health 
of towns, and the very mext urge on emigra- 
tion! Surely a judgment has dimmed England's 
glory by such delusion. Men of thought go deeper 
still. Is moneyocracy and aristocracy involved 
in this? Is abounding, penniless, but virtuous 
talent drivtih beyond the distant mun by pseudo- 
gainful prospect, as Shalspere says, that the su- 
perfluous and lust-dieted man that slaves your or-, 
dinanoe. that will not see because ho does not feel ; 
that will not undo excess that caca n^y have 
enough ; who remembers not that prosperity is the 
very bond of love whose fresh complexion and whose 
heart together affliction alters! 

*' Th« man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a ipacp that many poor supplied.*’ 

t Deserted Village. 

If BO. the cause and root of national diseiM are 
scanned, and the real social /‘huge revolving living 
lie" stands ^confessed in all enormity, and thus 
summed up as ** universal grasp." Alas I this 
beggars all, and makes each one poor indeed# 

Medical men, expatriation is your ruin! You 
alone can thrive amid luxury, wealth, and popula- 
tion : in which colony will find this ? Mark me ! 
any social change may desKy both law and church, 
nay, army and navy undermine, which fawn upon the 

S reat; but medicine must maintain its ground. 

Lulers may exhibit countless phases ; the people 
lengthened suffering, but you are still the same— a 
beacon reared on high amid the pelting storm. 
Lung have you lived beyond the courtly smile. 
Elements may ra^, war, pestilence, and famine 
assail, then, as a profession, your virtues brightly 
shine. If even those be Europe’s lot, why, sons of 
Galen and Hippocrates, quit your ranks ? In peril's 
darkest hour, remember, 

*' JNor lull the patriot boast where'er we roam, 

Kla first best country ever is at home.*' 

The Traveller. 

Are the English isles given up to moral evil? 
whq so fit as you to lend a willing check ? Is your 
experience here" of short amount ? or rather does 
it not appal? Thy social power awes by secret 
counsel when fails the judgment-seat. '^Is care the 
lot of all, canst thou not assuage ? Nay, all and 
much beyond all this is thine to do. Yet how little 
known and valued ! Never mind, bear it. There is 
room enough for all. The still small voice whispers 
joy and peace within, in the due performance of thy 
Maker's will on earth. Know but your truly lofty 
power, and you may say with tiyith, •* We feel, In- 
deed, our means of domg good are boundless, and 
well do we know this makes us one and all the hid- 
den sheet anchor of national safety. Yes ! For the ! 
happiness of all, and without exception, it behoves 
each one' to elevate the level of humanity : and on 
this ground the medical philanthropist is never 
better placed than when in the van of human affairs, 
attending, as he does, "man’s very birth, and 
through his various stages to his very grave." 

Never forget that, when well exercised, the moral 
influence of the profession " is profonnd," its rami- 
fications infinite, and yet within itself how divided 
and how lost ! 'The rose has, hers, indeed, a thorn. 

In my next I purpose to state the means of ele- 
vating the character, increasing the income, and de- 
stroying ignorant quackery by placing it under prp- 
fesBionai control for universal good. # 

Very faithfully yours, 

^ Uknry Huqu Pyke, 

Barrister-at-Liw. 

<^67) Chancery-lane, and Verulam-chambers, 
Lincolc/s-inn, Sept. 23. 


GOSSIP OP 'T&BJJiniEE:. 
INDUClNa~ABqa'PON. 

At the Lambeth Police Office William 
Linfield, Bichard Orpin, Mjury Ann Dryden, 
and Spencer liinfield, who ^ve been before ex- 
amined on *the serious oharglW endangering the 
life of a young woman named Eliza Wilson, by 
inducing her tq, take^steps to procure abortion, 
were again placed at ^ W 'before the Horn G. 
C. Norton. 

Hr. Ufunes attended* on behalf of thelunale, 


Spencer Linfield, and the young man, William 
Linfield, who had been described as her son, but 
who denied the claim to the character of mother. 

The evidence taken on the former examina- 
tions having been read over, the dcclaratim^f 
the young woman; Eliza Wilson, token ix4P^^ 
presence of Mr. Samuel Elyord, a county magi- 
strate, was handed in by that gentleman, who 
occupied a scat pfi the bench* It was as fol- 
lows : — 

"lam in %ny thirty-second yew, and having 
had criminal connection with Bichard Orpin, 
and suspecting myself in the family way, I men- 
tioned my suspicions to him. He replied, * Stop 
till Monday, and we will go together to a woman 
in East-laiie, Walworth,' and that I need 
trouble myself for* three or four months. Ho 
went with me on Monday, ^ho 4th of September, 
to East-lane, but we could not find out the 
woman, and on the following day I went by my. 
self, but did not succeed in finding her. 1 saw 
Mrs. Dryden, who resides in York-street, Wal- 
worth, to whom I mentioned that I was in the 
famiiy way, and informed her I wished to get 
rid of it. She said it would be all right if I 
would pay« her 48., which I gave her. She tjien 
gave mo a box of pills and a bottle of stuff*, 
which did not have the expected effect. Mrs. 
Dryden then went with me on the Wednesd^ to 
Mrs. Linfield’s, in Prior-place, East-lane, Wal- 
worth, a herb’^hop. Mrs. Dryden said, I have 

f ot a friend of mine come to see you. Mrs. 

(infield, without asking any questions, said, * I 
will take her up stairs directly,^ and shortly after 
did BO, and tola me to lie on the bed on my left , 
side. 1 did so, and she then performed an ope- 
ration with some instrument. I went again on 
the 9th, and she used the instrument again, say- 
ing, - — . 1 slept there that night, and paid 
Mrs. Linfield £2. 10s. on the first day, and she 
gave Mrs. Dryden a few shillings taking me 
there, l^ent to Mrs. Linficld’s again on the 
11th, whSi she again used the instrument, lyad 
when 1 returned home I was very ill. I told 
Mrs. Linfield that my father thought I wm ill, 
and she said, * Nonsense, you ore all right.' 
Bichard Orpin promised to pay the £2. lOs., but 
has not done so. The young man called Mrs. 
Linfield’ B son was present on each occasion 1 
went, and was perfectly aware of the business 
which I was on. " Eliza Wilson." 

In reply to a question from tlie magistrate, 

Mr. Hobinson, the superintendent of the Wal- . 
worth division of police, ana who is taking much 
pains in assisting in the investigation of this sin- 
gidar and higmy suspicious case, said there 
were some of ncighoours of Mrs. Linfield’ s in* 
attendance whom he wished to have examined. 

Mrs. Elisabeth Baker, the wife qf a baker, 
here got into the witness-box and stated she re- 
sided next door to the house of Mrs. Linfield ; | 
that she had seen a number of women brought 
to the prisoner's house in the fapiily way, and 
all, or at least the great majority of them, left in 
about a fortnight. They generally came in cabs, 
and were taken away in similar vehicles ; some 
of them by gentlemen. » 

Mr. Norton : Have you noticed that some of 
the females were more advanced in pregnancy 
than ilmothers? 

Witness : 1 have. Sir. 

Mr. Norton : And yet you say that all left 
there in about a fortnight ? 

Witness : Yes,‘Sir, that was about the time. 
Mr. Norton : Have you noticed that infants 
have been taken from there } 

Witness : No, Sir, 1 never saw a eingle baby 
removed from the hoitep. ■ 

(This answer produced a considerable sensation 
amongst the crowd Jm the^cburt.) 

Mr. Norton : Did yon not observe any of 
those numerous women take away their infants 
with them ? 

Witness : Not one of thern^ Sir* As I have 
said before, I never saw a baby removed foom 
Mrs. Linfield’s. 

In her cross-exanunation by Mr. Games, the 
witness acknowledged that she had known Lin- 
fidld for many years, nod that she had once at- 


tended herself in her confinement, when she 
acquitted herself witli skill and judgment. She 
(witnms) was not aware that Mrs, ^infield was 
a pari^i midwife, but believed she was engaged 
j as sucMy some charitable institution. She did 
{ not think it likely that women who wont to the 
I house to be confined privately and conceal their 
shame from their friends were likely to take their 
offspring homo with them, nor did she up all 
night to see whether the infants were* removed 
thqu or not. In conclusion, the witness said, 
that she was not singular in her remarks, for 
^hat many^of the neighbours thought it strange 
and suspicious, while women were evidently con- 
fined there, no infants should bo s^en. 

Mr. J. Clark, a tea-dealer^ also residjing next 
door to the prisoner Linfield, corroborated the 
testimony of the* last wttness as to having fre- 
quently soon women in a state of pregnancy 
brought to the prisoner’s house, and leave there 
in a few weeks, but he did not take particular 
notice as to time. He had observed women at 
the back windows of the house while he was in 
his garden,, but had never seen any infants, or 
heard their cries. For some considerable tinm 
himself and his family w'ere annoyed by a nui- 
sance of an intolerable description, and, having 
strong suspicions as to the cause, he had a drain 
which lid from the cesspool in the prisoner's 
garden, and passed under his kitchen, opened, 
expecting to find something improper there, but 
did not &d anything of tho description he anti- 
cipated. Ho had a grating, placed in the drain 
so as to prevent any substance passing through 
it, and since then tlie stench, as of putrid matter, 
was not BO bad.- * 

Another neighbourf a cow-kceper, described 
tlie effluvium arising from Mrs. Linfteld’s pro-^ 
mise^nd which he said was not of an ordinary 
desenption, but appeared to him to be occa- 
sioned by tho decomposition of some putrid 
matter, find was most intolerable. . 

The next and last witiffi||kwas the orother of 
the mii'ortunate girl, whflHid that he . took a 
letter from his sister .to junfield on that day 
week, when that person told him she was merely 
treating his sister for a liver complaint. i 

The prisoner, who declined saying anything, 
was again lemonded, and Mr.'Norton gave par- 
ticiAar direcSlons that the house, garden, and 
promises of Linfield should be strictly examined. 

Mr. Bobinson, in r^ly to a quesUoxf from Mr. 
'Norton, said he hair placed the ^struments 
found at t^ houfo of Linfield before Mr. Flower, 
divisionol surgeon, and that gentleman in- 
formed him that they were such as might be 
found with a midwife ; but still, that in unskil- 
ful or impropci; hands a very dangerous and fatal 
use might be made of them. The young woman 
has since died, and the coronlr's inquest has 
been adjourned in order to obtain as much infor- 
mation as possible in reference to the proceedings 
of the suspected parties. T 


ArCTHECAaiBs' Hall. — Gentlemen admitted 
members on Thursday, September 21 Edwin 
James Hulm, London; Fihncis David Mu4d, 
Geddipg, Suffolk. a 

Peecautions against Gbolbba.-^JQ|u>bb ur 
CovNdiL. — A communication has beenxeeeived 


by the Commissioners of the Customs' deput- 
tnent, through their secreWy^froin Mr. Orevill0» 
one of the clerks of the Council; stktiBgj|pat 'orUh 
reforqrice to his commnnioation» dated the Iddi, 
of Jime last, directing sU veiMls snivm in ^ 
united kingdom, of htaltk<wi<h 

r^erenoe to cholera), t^t’efossed fooinQii^ 
tine without any mediesl visit, provided thsfl no 
case of okolera had existed on board 
vessel for a period of ten days wqviowslj n*® 
arrival, ha (w. Bathurst) hsi^ScMm direoted, 
the Lords of OoundU toststo,for the|nfota 

tion of the emnmissionem of thq inielpibs,^ i 
it Is the expressed deinre of ibOt MMwM 
the before^tnentioned reguietfonel^uldfl^ 
£ue in force. Me. BqUtqHt 1^ eleo 
that he was now further dmoted kf w 
the Council to inform Che commiasio— 
th^ lordshipt are of oj^infon 
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should be forthwith transmitted toHhc different 
|K>rt8 in the united kingdom, directing that, in 
the event of the arrival of any vessel on board of 
which a case of cholera shall havo occurred, such 
vessel shall: be detained uttder the restraint of 
ouarantine until the clothing and beddi];^ of the 
xoUowing persons shall have been thoroughly 
immersed in water, under the direction of an 
offiiofr of the oustoros— viz., 1. Of all persons 
who shall have died of cholera on board of such 
vessel at any foreign port or on shore at such 
port. 2. Of all persons who shall have died, or 
who shall have had an atto^ of cliulera, on b^rd 
of such vessel during her homeward voyage, 
that, should any vessfbl arrive with cholera actually 
on board, such vessel should be detained under 
quarantine atdior port of arfital until further 
orders ffbmthe liords of the Council are received. 
In pursuance of this communication from the 
Lords of the Council, with a view to prevent the 
introduction of cholera into this country by 
vessels arriving from abroad, express directions 
have been forwarded by the commissioners to the 
officers of the Customs^ department at the several 
ports and places throughout the united kingdom, 
as well as to the port of London, to take care 
that their lordships’ orders he duly obeyed. 

Our oorrespondent at Malta (says the Times) 
informs us that great consternation had been 
created in that island by the report of tlyee fatal 
cases of cholera. All vessels about to leave the 
island had been furnished with suspected bills 
of health, when it was fortunately discovered 
that the deaths referred to had pot arisen from 
cholera, and clean bills of health were isSlied to 
the captains. 

The Choj.era.— ^le German papofs contain«| 
returns of cases of cholera frofti the following 
places : — Berlin, the 8th Tnst. ; Stettin, the 6th ; 

• Magdeburg, the Qth; Vienna, the 8th ; Moscow, 
the 26th of August; St. Petersburg, thMlst of 
September ; and Warsaw, the 6th. Up to the 
8th inst. there had been 784 cases of qliolcra in 
Berlin, of which had terminated fatally ; 20>5 
patients are still T||i||ar medical trcatpient, and 
the remaining 95 tIIc^ reported as having fa-, 
vouralny concluded. Stettin, on the 6th, 32 
new cases had occurred, and 7 had died. The 
coles from the 8th of August to the 5th of Sep- 
tember were 66^ of which 433 ha^ \ormiTiatcd 
fatally, 110 had recovered, and lOlJ remained ill. 
At Magdeburg, up to the 6lh inst., there had 
been 79 (^ses, of which 35 had terminated fatally ; 
from the 6tli to the 7th,* 4j?ew,caBeshad occurred, 
and 6 had^ied, making 83 ci^cs, out of which* 
40 deaths ; from the 7 th to the eth, IM coses and 
46 deaths, and from the 8th to the 9th, 17 naw 
cases and 10 deaths. At Vienna the cholera had 
already broken out, and 2 deaths had occurred.*! 
At Moscow, on the 26th of August, there were 
26 new oases #nd 16 deaths ; on the 26th, 25 
oases and ! I deaths. At St. Petersburg, on the 
Ist, there were 53 new cases and 20 deaths. At 
*WaTsa,w, from the Ist to the 4th of September, 
214 oaScB, of which />3 cured and 68 deaths. At 
Posen, also, tho cholera had broken out. 

Cholera is rapidljr decreasing in Egypt. 

Letters from Venice of the 6th inst. state that 
the cholera ha^ a^eared at fVicsto. 

Certain Frenclr' iournols have anaounced 
that cholera* has manifested itself at ^St. 
Petersburg with greater intensity, after it had 
partially subsided. IQie latest accounts, how- 
^ter, show that tbe disease oontinues to abate, as 
the fbllbwmg fftets prove St. PETensBunu, 

• 8ept. 10. — ^Prom September 4 to 7 thexq v^ere 
W*^neiir ewes, 102 cured, and 61 deaths only. 
On tte 7tb there remuned only 238 patients 

treatment.*’— M^tkealef 

The cholera is rapidly disappearing from 

» pt la i^nandria there are not more tiian 
wtwo deaths daily from this disease. In 
Cairo for the laabthree ddya there have been no 
osiii Id aU. In Syria, dlso, thi^pidemio is ra- 
pidly ^aasihiag. By the lasr accounts from 
HtsTSad bem fcr the ^ twmty lUw 
twi* thfiw owM imd it had mtiady 
, dWjfiSwdft Iwfli 

m 


andria since the first appearance of the cholera 
on the 24th of July is 5140, of these 3789 were 
from cholera. The population of Alexandria 
and its suburbs is estimated at 137,000. The 
total mortality at Cairo since the 16th of July 
amounts to 8620. It is calculated that during 
the , last seven weeks there must have been 
throughout Egypt upwards oY 10,000 victims to 
this epidemic, but this is very much below what 
it was when the cholera visited this country in 
183 L ; and its prevalence in iho month of Ka- 
mazan, when the natives fast all day and commit 
excesses during the night, must hJve materially I 
assisted in increasing the number. The exact 
number of eases of cholera is not known, as a j 
register was kept of the deaths only, The je- 
cckveries among the Arab population wero few, 
|•^alny dying without any, medical assistance' 
whatever. Of tho Europeans attacked it is cal- 
culated that about ^ne-third have recovered, 
owing to prompt measures being taken. The 
police aiilhorities took many precautions in order 
to stay the spread of the disease, by removing 
the soldiers from tho town, ordering the shops 
to be closed by a certain hour of the night, and 
seeing that tho graves for the dead were dbg to 
a proper depth. 

J^uppoBED Cask of Choleua. — OiPthe arrival 
of tho liion steamer at Newcastle, from Hamburg, 
a report was spread that one of the crew had died 
of cholera ; bit, on making inquiry on board, it 
was ascertained that ho had died from the effects of 
intoxication. * 

The cholera has almost entirely ceased in 
Jassy, after carrying off 9000 victims. 

The cholera is on the decrease at Hamburg ; 
908 cases had occurred, of which 396 proved 
fatal, and 182 had recovered. 

CiiOLEHA IN IRAKIS. — A case of Asiatic cholera 
was lately reported as having occurred in the 
H«5tel Dicu, the patient having died in three 
hours after the attack. It appears, however, 
that it was^hc cholera usually occurring at this 
Mason of tho year. • 

•Contagious and Inpectious Disohdees. — 
Two acts were passed in tho late session re- 
specting contagious and infectious disorders 
among cattle, one of which was to prevent the 
importation of diseased sheep and other 
cattle, and the other (11 and 12 Victoria, 
cap. 107), passed on the 4th inst., was to 
prevent until the 1st of September, 1860, the 
spreading of contagious or infectious^ dis- 
orders among sheep, cattle, and other animals. 
By this statute in^cted sheep exposed for sale 
may bo seized and destroyed, together with pens, 
hurdles, &c., with power to impose a fine of not 
exceeding £20 on parties exposing cattle knowing 
t^pm to be diseased ; a like penalty on persons 
exposing meat unfit for human food, with power 
to seize ^and destroy tho same. •The Privy 
Council may make regulations as to the removal 
of sheep, &c., and as to the purifying of yards, 
stables, &c. Tho act contains 22 sections, point- 
ing out the uonaltici for disobedience and tho 
manner in which fines are to be levied and re- 
covered. 

Fever ANpPfLTrr. — In St. Mary (sub-district), 
Paddington, the llegistnar, Mr. James Pursoy, re- 
ports, “ that three cases of scarlatina occurred 
in one family— the children of a tailor — which 
proved fatal. The disease was of a slight cha- 
racter at first, but was greatly accelerated by 
effluvia from imperfect or improper drainage; 
the remaining members of the fanuly have since 
left the house.” 

Informations under the Sanitary Apr.- 
On Wednesday, nine informations were hoard 
Bgunst persons for letting off cellars, allowing 
Offensive matter to remidn near the premises, 
and other infringements of tho sanitsrjr^gUla- 
tions of the bmugh of liveipool. The de- 
fendanu were in most oases fined 20s. and costs, 
and in one or twoinstanoes 40s. and oosts. 

A Sanitary Experiment.— O n Thursday a 
shaft six feet W three was sank from tlm centre 
of the BkekmMoroadf at tlM jgrint of iunetion 
j of the main sewers from the KenWosa, nuff* 
[rtTMt, wd W«tar4|nM. nwoth of 


this opening into tholsewors an iron grating whs 
bricked in ; above it, and about three feet below 
the surface, a furnace, composed of sheet iron, * 
was erected. A space about twenty feet square 
was enclceed round the shaf^ for tho deposit of 
coal, &c., and on Monday ^he furnace will he 
ignited, to test the practicability of thus dcslfoy- 
ing the foul air generated in tno sowers, which 
in this loci^ity penetrates Jhc dwellings of the 
inhabitants. Snould tho experiment be attended 
with success, siiuilur shafts arc to bo sunk at 
stated distances, with architectural columns or 
obelisks to carry off tho smoke. 

The New Boauu of Health. — The General 
Board of Health yesterday Jjicld its first sit- 
tings at Gwydyr-houso ; the Prt?stdent, the 
Right Hon. the Viscount Morpeth, in the chair. 
The board was attended by ProfesHor Owen, I)r. 
SoulhwoodSmith, Dr. Sutherland (of Liverpool), 
and Mf. K. D. Grainger. 

The Public Health Act. — The General 
Board of Health, imder the Public Health Act 
(llth and 12th Victoria, chap. 63), has just been 
constituted. The First Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests (Lord Morpeth) is the president, 
andCtord Ashley and Mr. Edwin Chadwick tho 
two other members. The board lias* Jtho super- 
intendence of the execution of tho act ; they have 
the appointment of officers, inspectors, &c. On 
a petition from a certain number of inhabitants 
of a place or parish, the board may send a super- 
intending inspector tcfhiakc a public inquiry (of 
which fourteen days' notice shall be given), to 
examine witnesses as to the sewerage, drainage, 
supply of water, the state of the burial-grounds, 
and the number and sanitary condition of tlio 
inhabitants. There are 154 clauses in the act of 
a sanitary character which may now be pul in 
force by the General Board of Health. 

Tub late Investioation at Liverpool. — 
A letter was road to the Liverpool select vestry 
from the Poor-law Board in reference to the 
treatment of Ellen Ashworth, by Mr. Steele, the 
surgeon, an inquiry into which subject took 
place a short time ago before Mr. Austin. The 
letter was to the effect that, although it appeared 
the death of Ellen Ashworth w'as occosinntid by 
tho applicatiem of a very strong remedy that 
produced suffooation, the board were not i)re- 
pared to say Mr. Steele was not justified, accord- 
ing to the practice of the profession, in using it. 
They, therefore, acquitted him from blame or 
from tho charge of making an improper experi- 
ment, however much they regretted the result. 

M. Charrier has presented to tho National 
Academy of Met^icinc, Paris, a portable little in- 
strument for bruising ergot of rye, which he 
calls the Ergotribe, It Bcems to be well adapted 
to the purposes for which it is intended. 

Royal Infirmary, Glasgow. — Mr. immsden, 
treasuriAto the Royal Infirmary, has received 
£1. Is. il4d., being proceeds of a benefit given 
at Mrs, Dupin’s Theatre. Mr. Lumsdeii has 
also receiveif the following sums for the benefit 
of the institution from the workers of W. and 
T. Kerr, Debbies* -loan, £1. lOs. 2d, ; do. Win. 
M'Call, Halmano-street, £2. 4s. 6d. ; do. Sum- 
merlie Iron Company, £30, 2s. Od. ; do. Barrow- 
field Mills, £29; do. Cooper, Walker, and Co., 
Mile-end, £9. 15s. 

I^Meiiical Eoucation in Russia. — The study 
fWt medicine in Russia is fixed at five academical 
years, commencing in the month of August, an^ 
ending tho Ist of June. The month of is 
devoted to examinations. Medical studentraro 
compelled to follow one cou^e of education, 
whatever department of practice they may after- 
wards choose. T^e are ap]R>inted for tho 
examinations ctfjthe physicians and pharmacions 
six degrees, which are 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 ; the threo 
first are remitted to the candidate for tho first 
year. Nos. 3 ana 4 are undergone by him who 
eeeke the grade of physician, or provisor of tho 
second order ; and ^o. 6 only gives the right to 
the highest ^ade^a distinetion which is alwayB 
necessary to eSteipplaces under the Sovernmeiit. 
The fourth end fink yean thoMtodenti frequent 
the oUniee and saperhileiid osces la hospital ; 
eftsv whfoh they heoqrifo tho togi to eifo pree^ 
tmooeniotthgempiie, 
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'^Tub Ifitw Pjltbnt GasI— M r* S. White has ‘ 
obtained a petetit ^or preparing fW)m water and 
common tat or reain what he colls hvdro-car- 
bon gaa/’ which is said to be better and cheaper 
than coal gas. Ihe *nparatus requiAd is very 
sm^ and simple, Vadia the inventor says that 
barracks, nraiisiohs, privato dwellings, and 
churches are about to adopt it. The mode 
pf senerating the «gas. is tl^s described;— 

•* Thc^ apparatua consists of three or more re- 
torts placed in a stove, two of which are filled 
With charcoal and iton, the other with small iron 
chains. Water is regularly supplied, and pasacs 
into tlie first retorts. Hydrogen and oxide of^ 
carbon ar^lhrawn whilst protoxide of iron, 
remains : the'tar or resin is caused to fall qn the 
heated chains contained in the third retort, and^ 
bicarburot of hydrogen is immediately gene- 
rated. These tnree gases ore here* mJjEed to- 
gether, perfectly pure ; they are then passed into 
the gdBometei, without any necessity of passing 
through any purifying vcsselb, and the gas is fit 
for immediate use." 

BtlST OF THIS l/tB I)ll. JoHN THOMSON.— We 

(Edinburgh News) understand that a fine mprblo 
bust of the late Dr, John Thomson, professor of 
pathology <il! our university, has been presented 
to tho college by his sob, Protessor Allen Thom- 
son, and placed in the hall near th4 bulit tf the 
late Professor Hope. , . 

Death of Dh. Wm, C^mpbell.^Wc regret 
to have to announce the cRcease of oUr respected 
townsman, Dr. Wm. Campbell. Ho has for many 
years been known as an eminent accoucheur. 
His reputation has not lx*en limited to this coun- 
try alone, his wTitings on the jjarticular depart- 
ment of medicine professed by him having pro- 
cured him a European fame. A portion of Dr. 
CampbeU’s works have been translated into 
German, and the medical and scientific societies 
of Berlin, Vienna, Heidelberg, and other foreign 
university towns, conferred on him the honour 
of membership. To the gentlemen who have 
studied at the medical school of this city he has 
been long and favourably known as a successful 
teacher and attached friend. We have heard it 
said«that the pupils of his class are scattered over 
the entire globe ; and that not a few of them are 
indebted to his instructions and kind offices for 
their present position and success. To the poor 
when in distress his services were at all times 
available, and for many years he supported two 
dispensaries for their benefit at his own expense. 
By all classes of our fellow-citizens, as well ns by 
ow.medical school, his loss 'svill be severely felt. 
^Edinburgh llcgiater. r 

Death of Okbahi) Sandifout.— This cele- 
brated anatomist, the son of the illustrious 
Edward Sandifort, died at Leyden on tlic 11th 
of May last, in the COtli year of his age. He 
was bom at Li^yden at the commcnccraflfit of the 
year J779. He received liis first lessons in ana- 
tomy* from his father, professor in the university 
of tnat place. At tho age of twenty he was 
named prosector of the anatomical theatre. T wo 
yeafs afterwards he obtained tho degree of doctor 
of medicine, and thfe same year entered the uni- 
versity us professor extraordinary. He com- 
menced a course of anatomical lectures in 1806. 
In 1812 he was chosen by the grand master of 
the Imperial University professor in ordinary 
anatomy, having for nis competitors the cel 
.Ibrated anatomists^Gerord Bontius, Paauw, Otto 
Heurnius, Adrien Falconburg, J. Hornius, C. 
fJrelincourt, A. Nuck, Godelroi Bidloo, Haw, 
Siegfried Albintli, Edou^d Sandifort, He re- 
tained his chair after the •avonts of 1816, and 
was elected in T819 a member of the Institute of 
# the Nc^erlands. He resigij^sd Jkb functions in 
1846. He died of apoplexy. He was the author 

of many iiqportant works. f 

OBiruAay.— Ontho22nd inst.,at Staines, John 
Winstono, M.D.,M.ll.C.S.L.,lBtc of 35, Churter- 
house-squaie, in the 70th yeax^of Ms age.— On 
the 4tjf inst.. at Carlton -placf, Clifton, Kobert 
Lind^, Esq., M.D., in his 83ft year, father of 
Robert F. lindad; Esq., MID., of Sion-lodge, 
Bath.— On the l|th InM., at Beckenham, 
WUliam Menick, BtergeSn, iigca'49« 


MORTALITY TABLE. 

For the Week ending Saturday^ SepU 23, 1848. 


Cauies of Death. 

Total. 

Average of 

5 

Summers. 

All Causes....'. ... 

1038 

972 

fiPBCIFIEO CA,USB8... 

1086 

968 

Zymotic (or EpIdcRBic, En- 


' 

domic, an^ Cuutaglous) 
Diseases 

393 

267 

fiPORADlO DiBBASBS. 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other 
JYiseascs of uncertain or 
varikbU* 8eat 

46 

.46 6 

Diseases of the Brainy Spinal 


# 

Marrow, Nerves, and 

1 102 

120 

Diseases of the Lungs, and 
of the other Organs of 
Respiration 

78 

80 

Diseasrs of the Heart and 
Blood-vessels 

3C 

28 

Diseases of the Stomach, 
Liver, and other organs 
of Digesfion 

64 

79 . 

Diseases of the Kidneys, Ac. 

12 

8 

Childbirth, Diseases of the 
Uterus, Ac, 

6 • 

10 

Rheumatism, piscascs of 



the Bones, J oin Is, Ac. . . . 

6 

7 

DlHeases of the Bkin, Cellu- 
lar Tissue, Ac. ........ 

3 

1 

Old Age 

43 

60 

Violence, Privation, Cold, 
anti lutemFerance 

26 

31 


NOTICE. 

1 ^* The subscription for the staTqped edition 
of the Medical Times 16«. for tlfe half-year, 
and £1. 68. for the year, paid in advance. Post- 
office orders, or orders on parties in town, should 
be made out in the name of Kubbht Palmer. 

SuHscBiBERS IN Arrbah are respectfully re- 
quested, in conformity with the terms of their 
Bubscriptions, at once to forward their remit- 
tances to the office. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

c 

It will be icen that in our nreaent number we have omitted 
the lU'gulatione of the XJnivereity of J<ondon. Iheee we 
purpude lUBerlinK m^xt week, when our Student frireda 
will bu in poseesBloii of one of the moet complete ^uidei 
ever published. 

" Mr. Markwick’a ’• communication is in type. 

'• J)r. Knox’s”’" Lecture on the History of the Celtic Baoe^ 
will be continued in the next nuinber. 

" Dr.ltiffby's” " Reporte on the Diseases of Females will 
appear next week. 

“Drr Kidd’s” ‘‘Observations in the Taris llospltali after 
the Revolution of June,” next wvek. « 

“Dr. Tripe,” ‘‘On Kcarlatinu,” will be continued m the 
next number. , . „ 

•• The Case of t^e Medical Offleers of the Yarqiouth Hoe 

E ital” will be published next week. 

ir.Royle’s" "Ca'^e of Death by Drowning,’ &c„ ihaU 
receive an early innerllun. 

“Mr. Jakin’s” interestiug o»S6 of “Duplex Monster 
shall receive an I'srly insertion. . . 

“ Dr. linker’s” " Case of Tiprlne of different sizes, with Fla- 
ceiitH Ui each,” shall receive an early iosertion. 

“ Etho Verltatis,” on “ The College of Fuie Surgeons and 
Medical Registration,” received. . , 

••B.L.,’' “On the Injqstlce of the Now Charter of the Col 
lig© of Surgeons,” received, "J 
*• Dr. Auburl, ” On the Treatment of Cholera by Oxygen,” 
we fear has been mislaid. 

•• A Constant Reader to both."— Dr. Seymour. 

“ lAaneunlensls.”— 1. The bosplials and schooia of Pans^ 
am recoguised -by the BlagUsh College of SiiigeoDe. ao- 
oordlng to the published rejulathms. 3- 
should be memorialbed on thiaanlijeoi. 8. The beginnuif 
of November. ^ ^ ^ 

•*‘1,. M., Cilouccstor."— Dr, Syhfbna and Dr. wullsms. 

•• X.”— The term “ medical nraoiittonef" Is of extenttve 
aignlflcaUon. Members of the College only frequently 
receive noor-law appointments, though the rcguia^n w 
1842 expresses that only those who poseesi the double 
quallfleation are eilgible. Otar oprraspoDdenPn remarks 
JUtt* 

ASabsofiber."— Both lehonli wd ^ 

hofptMagood pud. 


" Mr John Bell, of Newcastle-on-Tyne/* says, In referenoe 
to cholera “ My object Is to call the attention of 
the profession to one remedy in cholera, which I, as yet, 
have not seen applied, calculated to counteract the disease, 
and that is colchicupi. A very probable, theory of the 
disease Is that cholera spasniodlca consists essentially of 
epsHnl^f tne ductus communis cholidochui. and that. In 
accordnice with such rationale of the disease, the attack 
of the disease was first by a severe cramping pain in the ,, 
part of the epigastrium where the ductus communis 
oholidochus is situated. The author's remedy, #vhioh 
was sucneesAil, was to oross over the part free ly ndth 
many towels, and then apply a hot cataplasm. eDr. A. T. 
Thompson says of colohicum, ' It operates on the gall- 
ducts in the duodenum/o as to produce copious bilious 
dbaouations, and, acting on the nerves, It diminishes tho 
action of tho arterial system.’ Now, the languor con- 
set^uent on jaundice shows the depressing efi'oot of the 
absence of bile in the intestines, from which is it not 
probable the prostration is covered in cholera by its 
absence, and thE spasms are an elifrt of Nature to 
empty the hepaiic ducts 1 also it is diuretic, olpiii cholera 
no urine is secreted, therefore fur that symptom it seems 
adapted. There aao other rgmald^ratlons that suggest it 
ns a likely remedy for cholera spiisinodicB, which will oc- 
cur to every prolodslonal man, and which, for brevity. 1 
shall pot mention. Only 1 shall odd, to protect the 
bowels Irom the U‘ritalion of a large secretion of bite, 
po>iSibly acnmoulous in its quality, mutton broth and 
mistiira crcitp should be profusely given. One fact more 
1 wish to uiuntiun : at present sulphur Is a common 
remedy for cramp of thfe legs, See., by being rubbed on 
during the 'attaqk, which is commonly done with a foil 
of 

' Mr. Beoche’s ” letter is an advertiBcment. 

A Bachelor of Medicine " is thanked for his suggestions. 

" M D., Dablin.” — The request shall be atteuded to. 

’• Lugol.”*--tAccepted. 

" A Candidate/*— Tho certificates will be received by the 
College. 

" A Subscriber, Leeds.”— We have not heard that the Apo- 
thecaries' Company have recently altered tholr regula- 
tions. . 

“ A Young Ktiident.” — Yes. 

‘‘ liuniirtr.” — The fees will be from £70 to £100. 

“ U. 11.’’— We must decline ollcryig an opinion. ^ 

“ Mfclicu8.”'-The uicdical examgiation at Oxford takes 
place only once Ih tho year, in tho second week ot lull 
Trinity 'I'crm, commeuciag usually on tho second Tuos- 
duv aftci Trinity Sunday. 

“ R. H.”— The statute is the 8th and ttth Victoria, cap. 100.* 

* Aiscalapius.”— We have taken sutUcieni notice of tho 
mailer. , . , 

” Sigma.”— We will insert the description with pleasure. 

The casA will also bo aocepiablu. ^ 

“ Chyiuious.”— Thu equivalent has not been ddierrainsd. 

“ Norfolk.”^We think the trlolL successfully evades the 
ApothecRnes* Act of 181.Y. ^ 

“All Edinburgh M.D.”— There is some doubt on the 
subject. A letter should be addressed to the secretary of 
the College. ^ ^ . 

•* One who loves his Profession.”— No fees aredemaudeh lu 
the Parisian liuspilals. 

“ Fair. Play” ion “Hospital Elcctiorft, ” Is under con- 
sideration. ^ 

“ Mr. Norton "—There is no remedy. 

“ P.G., Rirmingham,"— We arolii imssesHion of the docu- 
ment ** , . 

Reta, Gosport."— Six* mot Ihs’ practical pharmacy will he 
sufficient. ^ , 

“ Amicus.”— JHTe know of no such person or professor in 
the university. 

“ Vigaro.”— The letter is declined on account of its per- 
soiiulitlos. 

“Dr. Higgins.”— Communication received. 

•‘ K.’s ’* note is ol wo value to us. 

“ T. L. B,"— The meetings will commence in November. 

“ Dubliniensis.'— We think not. t 

*‘ Medioo-Cbtrurgus's ” Case ui Delirium Tremens cannot be 
inserted unless authenticated. 

“ Mr. Webster.”— We shall make inquiry, and forward a 
private cuiniiiuuication. > ' 

“ Mr. J<ambert."— W'e Oantiot name the best.| ® 
“Chiruigua, Hackney.” — Yes. 

" An Old Pricud.”— Poetry is not suited to our oolumns. 

“ A Member.”— Not without tho Apotheoarlos’ licence. 

“ A. IL”— Residence now requireil for a short period in 
the university. 1 

" La Cliiiique ” should apply to Mr. IAHIioto, Regent-sfreet. 

“ P. S.”^ow in Ills esUinatu, but sgili above the m ark. 

“A Subacriber.”— Nofif there be a candldiW^ith the 
’double qualification. 

“ Lux Nova.”— The informatioaqra* acoeptable. 

“A Provincial Medical Student^ will find the infonnathm 
he requires lu the present number. *• • 

“ Dr. Knightly The number shall be eent. . , ^ 

LiettersAnd communicatione have also been woeiyed tiM 
Dr. Eoyle; Ml*. Jaklnf Dr. Barkfr; Echo Verljatfej 

B. L.; Dr. Auburl; -AObuaUntBwkderto both: Main 

minlensis: L. M., Olouoeatart X.; A Bubserlbar: A 
WeU-wishei’ to the Piibllm Fs^g; Mr. John Bffll. Of 
Neweattte-on-Tyne: Mr4 Beaehe ; A Bachelor of 
SMrfl.U.,DWB8 Lufolt A OandUlWj A 
BOliber, Leeds : A Young Btudent; ^nquliter) B. B.l 
Medioue; B. h. ; JEsouiaplus; kigtra; CbnaM; 
Novfolki An lidlnbuith\u.; O*towholof^e ^ 

•Mr; Mr.'lAMMrti OMiuW., ii JJjr 

IhStair Wylto, «( 

MWWNKf 

A 
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(Coutiiiurd from p. 332.) 

H18TOHV OF TUB CELTIC llACB j['C0NTINUEDj. 

Ero this I trust that the audience I hTlvc the 
honour to iiddreSv«i are somewhat better informed 
than llie English ^ler|ry man spoken* of in iny 
last lecture, the Oxonian and *the sehular, who 
knew BO much of India tfiid so little of a portion, 

• and that not ai; unimportant one, of Britain, 
that he was not aware that in the northern part 
of the said kingdom or queendom tlierc exist 
two distinct races of men wlio have naver amal- 
gamatedf and never will, wlio hate and despise 
each other as cordially as animals of discordant. 
nuturb/J usually do. By this time I trust my 
audience is sensible tliAt these two races exist 
also in England niid in Ireland, and that to f/iis 
circunisianct^f and to this alone, we owe the ne- 
cessity of maic\taining an army oj lome^0,0Q0 
or 60,000 men m that unllappy country, ^'hese 
/arts were either’ not known or were denied 
'when first course of lectures was delivered. 
But lest it be supposed ihal; circumstances altmr 
t\ieCettf rilcct his energy an^ character, thaf 
the Celtic races of Scotland, Ireland Wales, and 
Erance might at one time have resembled each 
other closely, but are now by the force of cir- 
cumstances altered or changed ; lest it should 
supposed that such circumstantses have any in- 
fluence whatever in altering the character of a 
race, I bog leave to subjoin a brief sketch of 
these detached portions from the great family of 
the Gbiel, now and .always occupying France— 
thalaflimily whence all the others most unques- 
tionably came. 

TUB CELT OP eOOTLAND. 

As nothing efloupes th» truth-discovering 
glanco of Nature's poet— of Shoksper^ Burns, 
Soott^Bo did all ihesc three divine minos depict 
the effnb distinct from his feUow-coufltryman, 
the lowland Saxon (Scotsman). 

"Ail bail, Maobetbf fbat would oe king hereaftsr 1" 

He surely mustfiavo sent a special reporter into 
Caledonia to look at the race and report thereon. 
Bid he, of immortal jnemory, ever^fail to 
recognise the Celt.?* Never. Welshman, 
Irishman, Fronohman, Caledonian ? How 
could of all mon» bo mistaken ? Bead, 
ag|in, **The Merry Wives of Windsor,*' and 
ponder on tine sayings and doings of Master 
Bootor CBins, French physician, who was, 
though a man, a e^umer and e^petU maltrs, 
not wiks least emid of using* a rapier. Sow 
^qtddk on ih«point pi honoiur ; how sensitive tb 

* in jresoi^ 


And 


Parson Kvaus, Sir Hugh, — a clergyman in orders 
and a j^ricst, a Hchoolinaster, a mau by his call- 
ing and profcpsLon bound to preserve peace and 
order to the best of his abilities. Does l^araon 
Evans, th(‘ W^ehhmau, the ('vlt, decline the 
mortal challenge ot Master Uoetor Caius, the 
Frenchman and (he Celt^ Not in tjie least ; ho 
also appeals to the lapirr — to tho sword. Shak- 
spere could not mistake any human character or 
race. No\>’ ipark how the divine Bard of Avon 
handles their first cousin or twin brother, the 
Irish Celt. Hoad “ Jleniy the Fitth then* he 
is drawn to tho life ; and then came the tiory 
Flucllaii, the WoImIi Celt; and the De Joinvilles 
of the day in the French eiiinp were depicted 
tb the lite ; and he* of AV^ales, whom Hotspur met 
and jibed unmercifully. Need I proceed ? 'fhey 
must have read William Shakspere to no profit 
who have not discovered that he pcifectly knew 
and appreciated the characters of nice, their 
nicest distii^tions, physical and moral. From 
an Instinc^vc glance so universal and penetrating 
nothing culild be eoncealad, 

^'Nor was the burly English hoor, the man of 
material interests, of ready action, coarse wit and 
still coarser practical jokes, in any shape, mis- 
understood by Shakspere, though liis country- 
man : let “mine Host of the Garter” speak for 
himself. ^ 

Courteous, polite, witty, above all other races, 
the Celt is never a boor, never a snob ; these* are 
thoroughly Saxon characters, and characten/e 
the race. In the remote Higlilands, us on the 
promenade of the Tuileries, Boulevard Italionne, 
or on the de8olato*8ummitH of riinlimmon, it is 
ever the same. Withdraw from tho great tide 
of civilization the Saxon man, and at the third 
generation he becomes the thorough boor ; a 
rtiurse, dogmatic, heavy, sceptical, energetic, 
democratic barbaiian. vYithdraw,^ in tho same 
way, tho Celtic man, and you will find that, 
though losing the polish of refined society, he la 
ever the same obliging, courteous, polite^ and 
gallant man. Fierce, it is true, when rousdd ; 
fond of war f savage, but,^ever brutal — never tlie 
boor. The boor is Saxon. His wit consists in 
practical jokes, which no Celt will stand for a 
moment. Let these considerations dwell in the 
mind ; accumulated, constitute the so-called 
national character, jifih^able you to trace the 
history gf man awwjflbns to physical causes. 
That tho Cejltic msmiiptefi should hi^ve been 
totally misunderB^3*«-in later times is not to be 
wfindered at, seeing, that it was drawn chiefly by 
romancists, of w|iom some Verc Saxons, con- 
tinental or insular. Nothing ever amused me 
more in this way than the accidentally meeting 
a body of Cambridge students, who were passing 
their autumn vacation at Aberfeldy, in Fefih- 
sbire, oa the baw of the^Tav. Thev were all 
thorough taxons, of doo4 Mrui, an4 disposed to 
ei\joy theioaelves. 'But that which drew my 
attention tomrds them eqpecially was their de- 
sire to appeatmoimihntM In dress and habits; 
*‘to do the OdV* In Act; living, as they were, 
intlmheaitof lh6**Higb]aniH^ Bom8 

of themhad aasumed the tgrtaii trows and phiU- 


bog ; with the rosyessness of their race, they run 
about m a cockney fume all day long, “ out and 
in*’ ii thousaud limes a day. il’hen they assembled 
in a large room, and danced Aid yollcd and roared 
to the tune of a bagpipe and fiddle, played in 
tho usual Saxon way, that is, each^norsou play- 
ing his own tune, which here was none, every 
note^boing false— a Dutch or English concert, in 
fact. All this time the natives, whom they 
thought they imitated bravely and to the life, 
w'uro looking on them in calm and nnito astonish- 
ment, tho very contrast of thoir race. The 
Cambridge lads, no doubt, fancied themselves 
Celtic bricks; the Celt saw that they were 8axon 
boors. 

The character of a laco must always be in- 
fluenced to a certain extent on ||i 08 o margins of 
its territory where it comes much in contact 
with other races. The mixed breed may oven 
for a time rise into importance, and mark to a 
certain extent the real character of the primitive 
races. Thus in Scotland, where the Celt mingles 
with the Saxon towards the eastern shores of tho 
country, his pliysical nature and moral character 
are occasionally deeply aflected. Were the in- 
termarriages continued aud very frcqugnt, a 
mixed race might assume an appearance of a 
permanency ; not naturally persistent, but arti- 
ficially so. Towards the txtreine north, in 
Shetland fumilios, I have seen persons who 
were tho admixture of the dark Esquimaux blood 
with some other race ; in the west and in the 
Hebrides there are“ very curious-looking big- 
headed pcrsuiis, with long arms and a dwarfish 
warlock look, descendants, possibly, of races 
long since buridb. under the Atlantic waves ; on 
the east and south, the Celt has mingled freely 
with the Saxon, that is the eastern and lowland 
Scottish man. The advent of the Saxon into 
England is generally thought to be well known ; 

I doubt the whole story. Certain it is that tho 
Scandinavians, cenluries before that period, had 
conquered and cultivated the eastern and lowland 
parts of Scotland. Hence the admixture of the 
race, and the peculiarities, no doubt, of the i^coC- 
tishman, as differing somewhat from the trAs 
Saxon. Forced back upon tho wild mountain 
ranges of Caledonia, the Scottish Celt wiU, in 
oil probability, finally becomo extinct. I knehy 

not how it can be otherwise. Grouse and sheep 

ins to physical causes, lll^sy so much bettor than Celtic labour, that no 
. . "prideiit landlord would for a moment hesitirte 

which to chose. A colony of wild pigs on aily 
Highland estate would be a much more proflsal|)e < 
invofetmont than a colony of Celtic men. In tho 
event of a continental war it if true the pigs and 
the sheep would make as goo^ soldiers as the 
men; and the Cdnntoss Duchess 
it (Ufficult to ficise another regiment of mciblea * 
from amongst her tenantry; but this eould hh 
got over ; the exile of Erin might be invited to 
b^me a soldier, and fight for his pay; and 
Celtic men might onoe more be arrayed egaiiuit 
Celtic mgn on me plains of ligi^ and Uoint St, 
Jean, fiver^rei^ to fig^t, Englamd .sen aereg 
ymnt fbr Celtio Ibtdien vrere Qsfid o nia ooigiMed 
into one vast pPm btiA md 
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there is an ixl^ependenro of thcmfht abroad that 
disdains the canons of^ authority, is superior to 
the labours of inductive inquiry, and is ex- 
ceedingly jealous of its own high prerogative of 
thinking for itself and enjoying its own opinion. 
The remit is that every man nurses a pet theory 
about title production of fever or the pathology of 
gout; and there are as many specifics for the 
cure of cither as there are medical men. This 
disposition, within certain limils, is good, but it 
is liable to great error and abuse. How many 
theories and plans of treatment have been 
breached respecting dholera ? Every writer upon 
thejsubject has had, at least, half a dossen, so that 
^f one fail, anotlier shall stand him in stead. 
Sometimes oven a professedly practical author, 
setting out with*' a sarcasm at n4 theories, and 
derisively intimating that “of course ho lias one,'' 
but disdains the, weakness of telling it, forthwith 
humbles his head to the^acriiice, and enuifciatcs 
a page of probabilities as inconsecutive and 
fanciful as the wildest hypothesis imagination 
ever conceived. After all, was Jhere ever a 
rational being who did not theorise? The 
love of it is innate. Nevertheless every sen- 
sible man regards with’ jealousy the approach of 
a theory : it is an unclepn thing. {Suspecting 
his own to be rotten, he straightway laughs every 
other person’s to scorn. In this way a man 
revenge^ himself. But the scepticism is just: 
ninety-nine theories in every hundred arc false. 
Of the multitude that have been propounded 
since medicine was a science, how many are now 
universally crodited ? Ih there one ? Hardly, 
Nucierous letters have recently appeared in 
the medical and daily press, offering to the 
public and the profession *ncw modes Of treat- 
ment of this formidable disease, or rather, as they 
should be called, old ntodes dressed up in a new 
fashion ; and each of them is recommended as the* 
very best that can be employed. Many, nay, 
the majority, are absolute poisons. Stimulants 
and opiates ore the favourite remedies, and they 
are everlastingly vaunted as ingenious novelties 
deserving fair and extensive trial. Kcally, is the 
history of cholera a dead letter? Wero-stiinu- 
lants and opiates never * used before, and were 
they never condemned ns the ministers of death 
to thousands of miserable sufferers ? “ But, th\?n, 
such* is my experience," rejoips the pretender ; 

** I don't cafe for all your theories ; I have tried 
it; f^cts are Vacts." Each man's judgment is 
infallible ; Vanity reigns supremo in her own 
court ; she is an uncompromising bi|ot ; her 
creed is, believe or^perish ! % 

These gq^omln trade upon their good cases* 
TJiey inform us of the few recoveries, not cures, 
under their treatment, and forget the multitude 
of deaths, A man's self-love is more flattered 
by a single instance of success than his conscienco 
is wounded by twenty failures. ^If it be not so, 
whence these maniiold methods of treatment ? 

A plan of treatment from Woronesch has been 
recently recommended to the profession, ipid has 
had the advantage of being Introduced lofty 

name. Its virtue consists in a homoDopathic 
dose of naphtha administered in an oceanic 
draught of credulity. 1 think the dose is some- 
thing less than oue-thirtietfl* of a drop of the 
omnipq||;ent drug! In the Wear 1891, imme- 
diately preceding the first outbreak ofjj^mlera in 
this cdtmtry, ’Woronesch favoured uiT through 
the intervention of a respectable practitioner in 
Charterhouse^square, Mr.t^onyiUn, with another 
specifle, which consisted of potferful stimu- 
lant ; . but whether it had the benefit of ^ 
publm confidence or not, I do not know. One 
might imagine that there waa a medical pro- 
pitenda in that city of the Cossacks— an expe- 
rimental mill for the minnfacture of spedfica for 
the advantage of the European public* Wo- 
ronesch bids fair to gain a h^h Anpiriciil 
tadon. * k 

Military officers haveevied udth medlgpd men 
in astounding the public with their disooveriea. 
Science haa eonfesaed her impotdiibe, atid when 
Bc^ hesitates, ignoranoe ^ dseide.e 
ailiKfoetida, sad hlimpemwr constitate thWffilfi- 
I ouloui combinstiop ; andfdie directions M^puh* ^ 


dier, ptarmigan and capercuilzio. The Scottish 
Celt still speaks the language of his race ; he 
clings to it, I presume, as a memorial of the past ; 
he u of a race for ever looking back upon past 
events ; the future^ with him is dark ati^ gloomy. 

** may- be return to Lachaber no more" 

(as%f Lachaber were a country worth a second 
visit!), says the wretched Caledonian, whilst 
idly gazing on the waste of waters he lazily 
watches, day by aay, tlie approach of the 
emigrant ship. Ills grown daughter sits by 
him ; her hair dishevelled ; her clothes in rage. 
He desires to know the unknown in the past ; 
the Saxon seeks it in the future and in the pre- 
sent. His literature (there exists no literature in 
the Celtic* Anguage) has a reference to history, 
to antiquities, to genealogy, to the past. The 
man himself is nothing. The all-important point 
with the Celt is, who was his great- ^eat-great- 
grandfatber ? But I shall reserve, until I ^peak of 
the Exench Celt, tlie history of Celtic literature ; 
by which I do not mean literature in the Celtic 
language, for there is none, but the literature of 
the civilized Colt— ^he Frenchman. 

The Celtic race Cannot too soon quit Scotland. 
The great mass of the western Highlanders are, 
and have Jbfen for centuries, in the most de- 
plorable condition. I should be sorry to exag- 
gerate in the slightest degree what 1 , have 
myself seen in that land of entail and primo- 
geniture, pride, sloth, poverty, indolence, and 
lolly. The days of the clans arc numbered. 

In proof that I have not exaggerated the 
defect in character of the Caledonian Celt, a 
Celtic man, describing his own race, expresses 
the same opinions. 

1 lometimes wonder that the acute-minded 
clever writers who compose the leading articles 
for the daily press do not compare the present 
with the past, throwing into their leaders some 
severe ona just remarks on those who abuse 
public confidence. For twenty years and up- 
wards large subscriptions had been, and I believe 
still ore, raised in Scotland for the education and 
enlightenment of the Celtic population of the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland. The 
scheme (how well the phrase accordH with the 
results) was a scheme of the Scottish Church, 
and was headed and conducted by a rev. gentle- 
man, then a principal of a Scottish univer- 
sity. Many laudato^ meetings were held, and 
much mutual plastering at assembly-room meet- 
ings and general assemblies of divines. Look at 
the result of this scheme of the church ! Look 
at the progress made ! The hack mouthics of 
the day were loud in its pyiisos; Bunyan's 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress " had been translated into 
Gaelic for the use of the loyal Highlanders 
inhabiting the Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
land I lit companion for the dream of the 
Ossianlo Fin gal. Tlie clergy arc clearly not 
pmtical men. The Celt of the Islands and 
Highlands remained precisely as he was : of this 
the very rev. principal and his coadjutors never 
aaid one word. 

JQut the Celtic race in Scotland is in a semi* 
barbaric state, from which they cannot emerge ; 
entail and primogeniture stand in the way ; pride 
and indolence. 

Yet, be it remembered, that this is a portion 
and a remjirkable portion, too, of a high-minded 
noble race; twin-brothers of the men who fought 
at Jena and at Wagram, and at Eylau and 
^^arongo — who built the Louvre, and fabricated 
jjha matchless silks of Lyons. Why does he 
not retire from the wretcheef country of his ac- 
cidental birth, and rejoin g^’eat clan of his 
race ? What k^eps him am^gst the misty glens 
of a Mntry which does pot bdong to hlm^ 
whicnooms and rejects him'^ where some 
*day he and his wretched hwes|L may be per- 
mitted to mmain clinging to tne rocky steep of a 
profitleaa and barren hill, merely as one of the 
national curioaitieB to be exhibited to the Saxon 
butchir,(a) who, on hia anigial sporting viait, 


would like to have a sight of the original natives 
were it only for the sake of the picturesque! 
Retire before the Sassenach completes your 
total degradation or extinction; abandon your 
treacherous chiefs ; join the groat head of your 
race ; march for Old* Gaul. Once more reunited 
to your race, you may act like men ; acquire 
a name and ronowil ; and, should “ the affair of 
Mont St. Joan " come to be fought over again, 
you will then be (ound arrayed with those of 
your race. ’NVluit^signify nationalities comparetj 
with such cimobling associations ? And, even if 
nationality vfere worth a moment’s thought, you 
have none, and never had in Britain. "You 
cannot name the time when Britain was yours ; 
the Lowlands of Scotland have been in the hands 
of* a (Kfferent race— the Saxon-- clearly beyotfid 
all historic period.^ You came into Wales alck 
Cornwall from Ireland ; you came into Scotland 
from Ireland ; England I dp not believe you ever 
possessed in any shape whatever. You cannot 
do bettor than] retire by the road you came ; 
make a stand in Ireland ; and, if that fail, join 
your countrymen in France and Spain ; you 
cannot add to the disorder ; and if not all Roman 
Cathtilies of the Iberian race, go where you will, 
you are still Catholic in faith, in feeling, in spirit; 
evangelical; in fact, Colvinistic, fanatical. Join 
them, by all means, but, above all, quit a country 
inhabited by a Saxon race, with whom you never 
can successfully cope. His is thewace of labour, 
of order, of activity, of economy, of accumulation, 
of foresight : nAid I describe yours ? 

Or migrate to the West, and carry out the 
destinies of your race on the American soil. 
The Saxon is there before you, it is true ; other 
contests will arise, must arise. The Sarmatian 
or the Muscovite is also there ; but it is tho 
Saxon you have to dread. To tell you to imitate 
him would be to say to the oak, “ Carry grapes, 
we beseech you," and to the vine, “Acorns are 
what we expect from you." • ^ 

Your Free-Church doings are kgown to me 
and to all; the condtfbt of the Celtic ^labourers 
on tho Eastern Railway lines^ &c. &c. ; but otbor 
matters press me to proceed with the history of 
our first cousins in Wales ; Parson Evans, we 
shall find, is still there, and we shall not want 
Fluellans. 


(a) The phrase ts not piine; it is a name applied 
by a writer in <*>lackigood> Magazine " to the 


I.ECTURES ON THE ASIATIC CHOLERA. 

No. I. 

ItsBiator^t Mo7i alUy^ and Geographical RoiUe^ with 
a General Comparison of the present with the 
former Epidemic, • 

By GKOROE ROSS, Eiq., Aulhor of "Pappra on Typhu* 
fever,” and Kssays un the Processes uf Digostiuii and 
Nutrition,” &c. 

It is intended in these lectures to deduce rules 
from the pogt for the guidance of the fqturc. By 
such means only can the science of medicine be 
advanced. If the cholera come among us it 
will burst forth suddenly, and leave us little time 
for reflection or research. » Medical men con- 
stantly appeal to experience as tneir authority 
for adopting their various formularies of practice. 
But what is this idol which every maA delights 
to worship ? In nearly ijl cases it is a soductivo 
little prejudice that has somehow or other 
insinuated itself into the good opinion of the 
practitjpper, and then has chained his under- 
standii^ down to its dogmas. It is the expe- 
rience of the individual Galen against all the 
world. Now it is possible* after all, that Hhe 
oracle may not spbak truly, and that one coun- 
sellor may be at a disadvantage against a multi- 
tude. The scriptural aphorism may be true, 
despite the egotism that . decries it. ^Ihose who 
would benefit the future lUust receive benefit 
from the past. The coUeetive testimony of 
former inquiries is^the geumne experience by 
which medical opinions should be governed, and 
from which practical axioms sboula be deduced. 

The modem race of fid^llshmen have but a 
slight regard for the wisdom of their ancestors ; 


English gentlemen who rent the Hlghlaad moorsi 
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lifhod with all the pomp of oircumstance and 
minuteness of detail oehtting so important a pro- 
clamation. Carbonic acid gas, charcoal, marsh- 
mallow teft, and galvanism have been respectively 
eulogized us the great specifics of the dgy ; and 
literally such they have been, for in^lie next 
Ignorning's publication they have been bupplantcd 
^y a new crop of equally ijromising and equally 
perishable notions. 


I do^ot deny that there may bo merit and I attenuated, their bronzed clVecka turned gliustly, 
utility in these things, and, for my part, in the j* and the virile \oic*o of the Soldier "was u mere 
early stages of the complaiiiit, I believe thal^ the 
military officer would prove the best physician. 

This opinion does, not tend to elevate th^ 
dietd profession. The quackery of one man is as 


good as the (mackcry ot anoth§r. The great evil 
exists is the naste of medical men to foist their^ 
crude notions upon the profession and the public. | 

rnoOK^S OF TtHE I'liESENT AND 

FOllMEK El’IDKMIC. 

The present outbreak of cholera invaded 
Kussia on the 28th of October, 184(» ; it arrived 
in St. Peterfeurg on tlnj 30th of June, 1848 ; at 
Stettin on the 8th of August, thenco to Berlin ; 
it visited Warsaw on the 1st of September, and 
Hamburg during the first week of tlie last 
month. Let us compare these dates with the 
itinerary of the epidemic at its first visitation. 
On that occasion, according to the official reports, 
it first appeared in the town of Oroiibulg, on the 
Tartar frontiers, on the 2(»th of August, 1829, 
and arrived at St. Petersburg on the 20th of 
June, 1831 ; at Berlin on the 31st of August, and 
at Hamburg on iJic 7th of Octdlier. Xbo uni- 
formity of tlic periods observed in its progress 
is remarkable. Xhiring its first -uisitation it 
conirncnced its caAcr in Russia in August, an?l 
intwanty-two months ajj^ieared at St. Petersburg; 
on tills occasion it began to rage in Obtober, and 
in twenty months had arrived in the same city. 
It visited Ih.'rliti about the same period on each 
occasion ; but on tiiis visitation it appeared in 
Huraburif one niontli earlier thun on the last. 
The last epidemic visited Sunderland on the 2ud 
of November, nearly one month alter il.s appoar- 
aiiec at Iliimburg. •Wiicii will it visit us this 
time ? We cun scarcely calculate U 2 Jon a longer 
immunity. 

HISTORY or THE j:riDJ 3 iMie of J83l-i^. 

ITS 0I110In’*ANJi SrUEAT) IN ftiNDOsTAN. 

It may be desirable to givcalliort skdlch of 
the origin and diffusion of the first epidemic, 
that w^ may more rgidily understand the inci- 
dents of J^e present. The •lirst eruption of 
cholera was in the month August, 1817, at 
JesKore, the capital of the Sonderbunds of llin- 
dostaii ; a Hut, p(3Stilential, marshy jungle, *in- 
tersectod by the mouths of the G.-inges ; and in 
this spot, in the coui'so of a ^'w weeks, 10,000 
persons were carried off by its fury. From 
this spring-lirad the epidemic poured like a 
Hood along the channel of tho txanges to its 
conHuonco with the Jumna. Tho whole of 
this •.country is remarkably flat, abounds in 
Bwiraip and jungle, ’and is scooped out by in- 
numerable tanks or ponds, excavated fur tho 
joint purposes of religion and agriculture. Cal- 
cutta was soon Fdached, an* tho whole province 
of Bengal was onorrim almost by a Biimle wavo. 
Thence it spread up the Ganges to ilHlahabad, 
and the seaco^st to the confines o# Cuttack, 

desolating the towns and villages in its progress, 
and striking unsiScflikable horror and dismay. 
From AJlahaba'fl, where the sacrifice of life was 
very great, it swept along the banlu o/ the 
Jumna to Meeihut, Agra, and Ukdhi— laxjge filthy 
towns in a state of dilapidation and ruin. Luck* 
xioyr and Fyzabad, in the province of Oudei felt 
its ravages ; and it crossed the lower rani^es 
tbe Himalaya, hanging like d mountain-fog oyer 
the high taolblands of Nepaul. 

The grand army under the command of the 
Marmiis of Hastings was in Bundclcund, on the 
banktof 4he Sinde, a tributiffy of the Jumna. 

, All were^hterfulyConHdent, and in health, when,. 
Jipeximetedly, the camp was invaded by a foe 
move dangerous and deadly than the sa|igiJhaiy 
hordes th^thad dared them to the Held. Cou* 
sage ioiA strength a^ed nothing; the umslble 


enemy hovered over their tebts, and quickly, 
without waining, smote down his victims of all 
ages and eoiiditions with the paralysis of death. 
In five days live thousand brave men succumbed. 
The slaughter was immense — appalling : men on 
horseback, ut iheir meals, in bed, on the march, 
were stricken with a stifling^anguish at tlie heart 
that brought them in an •instant to the ground, 
and, in ii few hours, their muscular limbs were 


plaintive whisper, the prelude of death, bileuce 
and terror reigned in tlie camp ; the only inquiry 
was, who was the last victim, until the victims 
became so numerous that men grew apathetic, 
•r shuddered when they met lest one hi^d been 


marked by the finder of the plague, and should^ 
ureatho out tho blighting vllpour upon tho other. 
Calamity and fear made men selfish ; the ties of 
duty and of friendship were relaxed, if not 
broken ; and the terrified companion in arms was 
afraid to heap the dust upon the dead body o** 
the man with whom he had messed and fought. 
The roads swarmed with tfic dying and the dead 
as after a battle. Nine thousand men w»ire cut 
down in that unhonoured struggle. 

The pestilence then penetrated jnto the in- 
terior, and advanced upon Banda, Hutta, Saugur, 
&c., and from the latter town it ramified in va- 
rious directiotiK over Hindostan. Tho whole 
country and me islands of the Fiastern Archi- 
pelago were afterwards scourge^ by it, and up to 
this time it has continued a resident of the soil, 
swooping on diflerent districts at various periods 
of lime, but without the slightest remission of 
its virulence and intensity. 

ITS rROORKHH IN ARABIA AND 1‘ERSIA, 

An explosion ot this terrible pestilence occurred 
in Arabia four years after its first appearance at 
Jossoro. The port of Muscat first gave warning of 
its approach. Ilassorah in the Delta of the 
Euphratt%, Bagdad on tlie Tigris, and Bushier 
on the Pcrlian Gulf (thc^hief towns of Arabian 
commerce, and masses of humanity and filth), 
tvero almost depopulated by deaths and emigra- 
tions. Bushier lost a fifth, unci Bassorah one 
third, of theircntire population by this desolating 
scourge. 'J’lic pencil of history has paled its 
colours before the awful realities of that scene : 
it lias been inadcciuate to paint the alarm and 
despair that agitated tho inhabitants of these 
towns when the cjndcmic swooped upon them in 
all its sudden and merciless fury. The shops 
were deserted ; there were neither buyers nor 
sellers ; people wtre seen running to and fro in 
the streets, hurrying away their devoted relatives, 
or Hying with palpitating liearts from the 
chamber of death ; the wharves and harbours 
Were forsaken, and the ships wore either deserted 
or had gone to sea to escape the horrors of the 
Iiestilenio ; innumerable fainilics were crowding 
111 haste and dismay to the interior, where they 
hoped to secure an immunity from its unassuage- 
ablo ravages. T\e loss of life was incredibly 
great. • 

From Arabia the epidemic spread eastward 
to Fcriia, and nor,thvvard and westward to 
Mesopotamia and Syria. It is not necessary to 
name the various to^ns that cringed under its 
violence : tliey were the same cities as have re- 
cently contributed their records of suffering to its 
history. • 

ITS PROGRESS IN RUSSIA. * 

•After having hovered over Asia for a series of 
yearsi it at length appeared in Kussia in the 
month of August, 1829, os lhavo already stated. 
It is worthy of observation that tho disease ge- 
nerally breaks forth in a now circle of visitation 
about this time of the year. August was the month 
of its nativity in Jessore ; in August of the fol- 
lowing year it commenced its ravages in Bombay ; 
in July, 1821, it visited Muscat, on the Persian 
Gulf; and in the following year, about the months 
of July and August, it burst forth with new 
violence in the several towns of Arabia and 
Persia; in August, 1829, it fell upon Orenburg, 
in Russia ; ana in August, 1881, it, for the timei 
assailed the &nrptia]i Helte, and devastated the 
li^e towns St that pestUential country. Its 


, ■- ^ 

history during its present migration does not 
differ much from what is recorded of it at earlier • 
periods. In the latter summer and autumn it 
rises in ^ strength. 

It must be remarked that fts ravages are most 
pxtenbivi? in low, damp, andqll-drained courlries. 
The loss of life was nowhere so great as in the 
Deltas of the Ganges and Euphrates, and in the 
flat lands •aroueid thelndWs (or Sinde) in Asia, 
in the Delta ol' tho Nile in Africa, andtlic Deltas 
of the Volga and tho Danube in Europe. If 
elevated, airy, and well-drained regions do not 
offer un absolute immunity from tho pestilence, 
they, ut least, render its visitation less destruc- 
tive to health and life. • •» 

THR influence op lllfERN IN ITS FROPAGATION. 

It has been said that the epidemic travelled 
up the V^lga, and that it generally follows the 
ohanmds of rivers, as if running water exerted 
some peculiar influence over its dissemination. 

It is curious, however, that, even according to 
the lucuhrulions ot the supporters of this notion, 
the pestilence marelies against the stream instead 
of with its courKc. Tliis optnion will bo glanced 
at in treating of tho causes of the disease ; I will 
only now observe that it is a mere fiction. Tho 
only fact bearing upon it is, that tfn^ disease ge- 
nerally breaks out first on tVic flat, swampy lands 
surrounding tho niouths of large rivers, or tho 
low miasmatic banks of lakes and inland gulfs; 
it theiicc extends, as a matter of course, along 
tho low alluvial districts bordering tho streams 
that descend from the interior of tho country, 
until tho elevation of the land increases, and 
then the pestilence usually diverges and takes a 
new course, piercing through mountain ravines, 
and fermenting over steaming swamps and along 
the reedy margins of tributary rivers. Thus it 
is said that subsequently to its outbreak and ex- 
linclioii at Orenburg, during its first invasion of 
Ilussiu, the tidings of its resuscitation wore first 
heard at Baku, a town on the western coast of 
the Caspian Sea. From Baku it extended to 
Astrakan, tho great commercial city in thoDelto 
of the Volga ; here, then, as now, it revelled in 
its horrible devastations. From Astrnkan, it 
marched upon Eustavucsk, Sarepta,Tsaritzfii, and 
ISaratow ; but between 'J’saritziu and Saratow it 
struck off at right angles into the interior of 
Russia, and, advancing first upon Woronesch, it 
roiitiuued its progress to Khurcov, and subse- 
quently reached the Government of Kiew, 600 
mih's inland, near the extreme western boundary 
of Russia, and within 100 miles of Moldavia. It 
was from this point, no doubt, that the pestilenca 
radiated througjh the central countries of Europe. 
What a jiity a tributary stream did not run to 
Kiew ! Again, from Saratow it struck off to 
Penza, a town in the interior ; and from Penza 
it marched northward upon Nizney Novgorod, a 
town situated on the Volga after it has formed 
a junction with the river Kama, and has abruptly 
bent its course to the west. TTius the cpidcraio 
preferred a land to a river journey to Nizney 
Novgorod. But a stanch theorist would not 
heed these facts. From Nizney Novgorod the 
pestilence resumed its march along trie river's 
banks, cast nnd west, for a short distance ; but 
very soon, as its movements came more imme- 
diately under the observation of intelligent men, 
exhibited so many erratic deviations, that nothing 
but the blindest prejudice could assign its dis- 
semination, ns a general rule, to fluvial mfluei*n§. 

Jassy, tho capital of Moldavia, a stmalid, , 
mean town, actually paved with wood— an ad- 
mirable nestling* place for*i pestilcmce— waa 
ravaged by it with intenso fuy’ : it has, during 
tho. present epidAiic, enjoyedrthe fame melan- 
choly diatinotion. Tho history, in fait, of thee 
first epidemic is the history of tho last. t 

We cannot ftiish this outline of. the progress 
of the epidemic in the years 1831-2 i^tnout 
adverting to its visitation in this counify, cad 
the sister coufitry, Ireland. It hurst forth in 
Bunderluid. aai have already sai^, on tkii 3nd of 
November, i SfL, and rapidly spread to Ntug^oasstle, 
North Shields, Liver^ol, other towns in 
jthe north of Enjgland* She ^atest ooii|ii|UsKi^ 
prevailed among the pubhe at the news of its 
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approftoh) some of the daily papers denied or 
ruppressed the extent of its devastations, with a 
view, probably, of repressing the popular alarm; 
others excited dread to its highest pitcl^.by ex- 
aggerated statement^ ; medical men discussed 
the xKiftter at their puoUc assemblies and private 
meetings ; it possessed all men*s minds with 
curiosity, anxiety, and dismay. At drat there 
had been culpable ntgligcncc md apathy, as 
there is now : nothing was prepared, everything 
was to be done ; but the public, once in presence 
of the enemy, quickly organized their rOaoutces, 
and, to the eternal honour of our noble profession, 
medical men were the drst to step forward in the 
cause of hu6Ranity*--to suggest the necessary 
measures, to nominate colhmittees, to institute 
local boards of health, to establish dispensaries 
for the eleemosynary distribution of m|)dicinos, 
and hospitals for the reception of the sick, Hind, 
above al^ to exhibit a splendid example of solf- 
sacriheo and enlightened patriotism, by en- 
countering all the hazards to aomcstic comfort, 
to health and to life, which it was then uni- 
versally believed th£ humane and charitable 
ministrations of science were certain to incur. 
Is this singular ? By no means. Acts of charity 
are the herecKt£ry duty— the traditional glory— of 
our profession. None Can call ours u mercenary 
vocation ; the experience, the gratitude, the in- 
stinct of society would repel the calumny. The 
history of the medical art is a series of immo- 
lations for the public good. We have had in our 
ranks many a Quintus Curtius. 

(To be continued.) 

ORIOISAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


REPORTS ON THE DISEASES OF 
FEMALES. 

By EDWARD RIGBY, M.D., 

Fellow oftheBoyal College of Fhyaiciaiis, Senior PhTsinian 
to the General Lying-in Hospital, Lecturer on Midwifery 
at St. Bartholomew^a Hospital, Examiner on Midwifery 
to the University of London, &c. 

Mrs. aged thirty- two, married about two 

years ; once pregnant, but aborted ; small, fair, 
laoe covered with erythematous eruption. 

March 16, 1842. Much pain and derangement 
of stomach ; pain of right hypochondrium ; 
mental depression ; feeble circulation ; headache, 
affecting the forehead and vertex ; bowels regular, 
but offensive; tongue foul; urine loaded with 
lithates ; slight leuoorrhcea. 

Has always been subject to dysmenorrhera, 
with fibrinous exudations, but much increased 
since her recent abortion at the third month, in 
consequence of a fall. The catamenia are le- 
gular in time and quantity. Hirudincb viij. 
opigastrio. 

PU. hydrarg., ext. lupuli, aa gr. v. M. ft. 
pil. ij. per quatuor uoctes sumendte. 

1^. Acidi hydrochlor. dil., acid.nitrici dil., aa. 
5ij. ;j5yrupi aurant,, 5 aquaj cinnamomi, 
SjsB. M. it. mist, cujus sumat. cochl. min. j. 
bis terve di6 exaqud. 

24. Feels better, but weak ; as the leeches did 
not bleed, they were repeated. 

£xtr. taraxaci cochl., min. o.u. ; acid, 
nitrioi dil , Su* » tinct. hyoscyami, 5 ij* ; syrupi 
aurantii, Jss. ; infus. gentianse oo., Svij. M. it. 
xhiiC. sumat. cochl. nmgn. ij. ter die. 

. 16, Writes word that she feels much 

better ; the catamenia appear , to have come 
more easily ; says that she still ** suffers from a 
full, tight libeling p the headf-hurning flush of 
the face, and roughness of skm/* 

^ Let her*take some ossent. ssozm, fn milk and 
liifie water, twice a day, and continue the taraxa- 
cum at night.- ^ : 

May 8. The catamenia appeared yesterday; 
says that she has not suffered so n^ch pain since 
being under my core as previously; formerly 
she had efttreoiie pain, and often ^ioleut sickness 
and faiiitings for noi^s, and the pain sometimes 
lasting more than a day. Tbi<^ time she had pain 
for two or three houi% but^t was jaot violent : it 
was situated at the lower part of the abdomen* 


and was attended with a sensation of cnlarge<^ 
ment; the discharge was loss sparing than:&- 
merly. Hen. mist, et pil. per tres noctes. 

May 12. Has still much throbbing and heat of 
head, with rash over the face ; bowels not suf- 
ficiently moved, 

]^. Pjl. hydrarg., extr. coloc. co., extr. hyos- 
cyami, aa. ^j. M. ft. pil. xij. Hep. sarzee, c. 
ladte, et liq. oalcis ; omit, taraxaoum. 

20. Bowels ooiiilned ; much distention of ab- 
domen ; aays that her tongue is feverish, with a 
bad taste in hi;r mouth in the morning ; less 
pain of epigastrium, but more on the right side, 
corresponding to the right ovary ; feels drowsy, 
but says that her appetite is hotter. 

Hydrarg. chloridi, gr. iv. ; extr. hyosoyami,^ 
gp*. yj., hdc nocte. Magnes. caib.* sulphuriscl 
Kublim., aa. cochl. mfti. j. prime mane. Hep. 
mist, acidi nitro-hiuriatici. 

pamphorac, extracti lactucai, extr. lupuli, 
aa. M. ft. pil. xij. Sumat. ij. incipiento 
dolore et rep. si opus sit. 

June 9. lias passed a catamenial period with 
much less pain ; regulates the bowels wdth the 
Rulphun and magnesia. Hep, eseent* sarzie ex 
liq. calcis. 

January 20, 1846. Since last report has spenj 
some years in India, during which time her 
health has varied a good deal— sometimes toler- 
ably good, but at others quite the y verse ; has 
had a sovci'o attack of what I presume was 
jieritonitis, utfectkig chiefly the lower part of 
the abdomen. She complains now of much 
pain of right hip ; frequent desire to pass water, 
without any difficulty in doing so, except two 
months ago, when tlie pain of hip was unusually 
severe, and then there was considerable dif- 
ficulty. The catamenial periods are still attended 
with much pain, although less severe than for- 
merly, and fewer exudations ; of late she has 
occasionally had a painful sensation of soreness 
and throbbing in the pubic region ; ha4 a slight 
tendency to piles. a ^ 

Exafnination per Vaginam , — The OB ikteri is,, 
directed backwards ; the uterus is felt in front of 
it, extending to and pressing on the bladder ; it 
forms a hara globular mass, which is very painful 
to touch. 1 was unable to pass the uterine sound 
beyond the os uteri internum, alihougli I gave it 
a ^eater degree of curve than u^ual ; I, there- 
fore, diluted the os uteri, but without success. 
Apiilicenlur hirudiiies yj. ano, and let her regulate 
the bowels by some simple laxative medicine. 

February 9. She has been in town for the last 
week, and I have passed three sponge tents into 
the os uteri. The uterine sound goes up ns far 
as tlic 08 uteri internum, or perhaps a little 
further, but not into the hard mass in front of 
the cervix, nor does the attempt to elevate this* 
tumour l)y prtjssing it upwards with my flngcr 
when passing the sound assist its introduction. 
The os linca*, or os uteri externum, is sufficiently 
dilated to admit my finger with case, but the 
canal of the cervix has an vneven feel. The 
sponge tent which I passed to-day has evidently 
gone through the os uteri internum, for it was 
two inches long, and when introduced it^ lower 
end was quite within the os^ tince. 

R. Ferri sulph., gr. ij. ;* extr. lupuli, gr. vj. 
bis die. 

Be. Sn^huris prccip., potasses bitort., aa. 
9j. o.ra. ^ 

20. I was prevented oontinumg the dilata- 
tion of the os uteri from its becoming in- 
flamed and very painful; the eruption of face 
became very vivid, with constitutional dis- 
turbance, The pills were discontinued, leeches 
were applied with great relief to the pain, the 
eruption diminished, and she feit better. Since 
then 1 have passed three more tents, and suc- 
ceeded in passing the uterine sound into the 
uterine cavity to-day Tor |)le first time; it 
pqulrod a much greater curve than usual, and 
tossed into the centre of the mass before men- 
ioned, thus showing that it was the body and 
fundus of the uterus in a state of anteversion. The 
whole anterior wall is intensely painful to the 
touch, the posterior one is not so, The uterus 
is quite moveable, fbr, without any severe pain* 


beyond the driigging sensation produced by so 
doing, I could easily raise it, and even carry the 
fundus backwards. 1 held it in this retrowrted 
position for some minutes, the pain gradually 
diminishing ; sippetilo good ; tongue pale. Hop. 
piluliB et {mlveres. 

July 23. Hetumed to town to have the sup- ■ 
porter applied ^ but, although 1 have dilated the * 
canal of the cervix with sponge tents, I canniot 
^pasB the ivory style of the supporter beyend the 
08 uteri internum, at which ^mt the uterus is 
strongly curved, ^Hep.* 

Au^. 17. 1 continued to dilate the canal of the 
cdfvix with S{)onge tents, and ut last suooeeded 
in applying the instrument; during the night 
the uterus slipped off, and resumed anteverted 
gr, rather, antefiected form and position, I re- 
introduced the supporter, and, by altering its 
angle, fixed the uterus wel^pontt ; it occasidned 
much pain at first ; she has now worn it three 
weeks; it still causes a good deal of incoh- 
venionce, and more or loss discharggi but the 
former symptoms are relieved, and Ihe is deter- 
mined to persevere. 

March 17, 1847, Returned to her house in the 
country on Oct. 1 6, and wa^ considered by her 
family to be looking much better. A few walks 
soon brought on so much pain that she began to 
think of r(t*turning to London, but rest in the 
horizontal 'posture reliovod it. The c&tomenia 
appeared last on Nov. 26, so that she reckons that 
the third period is safbly over, and that she is 
three months advanced in her pregnancy. For 
the first weeks she had almost constantly a 
feeling of sickness, during which the eruption of 
fi^^e was vei^^ painful and inflamed, but How it 
has ceased, and the eruption is* much bc^tter ; has 
regulated the bowels carefully, but still has a 
good deal of pain and uneasiness, which she 
attributes to being unable to take her usual 
exercise. 

April 18.^ Was seized a few tlays ago with in- 
tense pain of abdomen. A friend andi former 
pupil writes me word that it was of a spasmodic 
character, situated in the umbilical region, “as 
if a penknife were cutting her,’* not continued, 
but returning at short intervals, with pains in 
the back. The fundus uteri could be felt about 
an inch above the navel, very {lard and con- 
tracted almost into a point ; pulse 84, soft, and 
easily shipped ^v^th slight pressure, increasing in 
fulness with the return of pain, but never quicker 
th^n 86 ; she also complained of a dragging pain 
at the lower part of* the’ uterus in pubic 
region, where Jihe hkd leeches applied during her 
attaqk of inflammation in India. To-day is the 
fifth catamenial period. He gave her twenty 
drops of laudanum, and put her into a hip-bath 
at 98", with marked benefit, the pulse improving, 
and the fundus uteri becoming ropnder, softer, 
and more natural to the feeling. He ordered her 
an injection for the vagina of fifteen drops of 
laudanum in dccoctum papaveris ; it was thrown 
into the rectum by mistake gf 'the nurs^ and|TC- 
peated into the vagina with good effect ; she 
took a composing draught to be repeated ovciy 
six hours, and had another warm-bath the fol- 
lowing evening. 

Sept. 4, Has enjoyed pood IflSalth since last 
rep'irt, and was safely, delivered ^his moigjpg of 
a flue boy^ofter rather a severe labour. 

The details of this interest^g case extend over 
such a period of time, and oocupv^so much space, 
that 1 have felt some scruples m* re^ottipg it. 
Her early symptoms were those of dysmotiorrncna* * 
with ovarian irrHation, much aggravated by a 
recent abortion, and aocfiiqpani^ in a weskly 
delicfl^ habit, with considerable gastric derange- 
ment; indeed the general state of health waa 
such as to demand hmne4i8te attention for « 
while, before commenc^ any e^ino treatment 
for the local affection. healtbdmproved, and 
the sufferings at the oatalhenial period nllttsd 
considerably. It w muth to bc resitted that 
more attenubn is not given to the glhsral con- 
dition of the system m many sffeotioiis'^ tHlhf 
fcmalh generative br Jans ; in many inttanoes t^y 
entirelj^dopbnd on and all they 
influenced by it. Tlim til no doubt, ^ on 


TH E 

other hand| thttf thefi6 local fiffdotiotHsf the reBultB 
of geheriil derengemcnt, constantly react upon 
the or^nal cause, and aggravate it, requiring 
local a^el) as general trc*itmcnt ; but 1 think 
it ever ought to be a rule to consider .the general 
^ symptom first, and to ascertain how irvach, not 
l^nly they, but the local 8}niiptoms, can be im- 
Iproved by general treatment. Of course tliere arc 
many local affections which demand immediate 
attentioii^ but, with this exception, I must ever 
strongly deprecate the indiscriminate use of the 
speculum and caustic, which are increasing to such 
a mischievous extent at the present day. I ha^ a 
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great respect for thg speculum, and esteemnt 
most valuable instrument; but when carried to 
the absurd extent as is doi\p by some, and 
espeoial]|r whV)n made to supersede all tactile 
eitamination, I feel strongly inclined to join in 
Bome«f those dei^nciataons which have been so 
unsparingly, and not always very justly, made 
against it. 

The diagnosis of her case, when she returned 
from ‘India, ^Humphontly illustrates the value of 
the uterine sound in the investigation of uterine 
affections ; it may truly bo compared to Ule ste- 
thoscope in those of the chest ; in*tho present 
instance, without its Assistance, 1 should hardly 
have ascertained the true nature of the case ; the 
position of the os uteri backwards, and the pre- 
sence of a hard and very painful mass between it 
and the bladder, made me suspect anteversion ; 
but the impossibility, for a while, of passing the 
sound into the uterus, even when strongly curved 
(in case it were anJ;evcr8ion), her long -sending 
ailments, severe illness, pains about the pelvis, 
and unhealthy appopraiice, made my fear the 
presence of organi<r disease in tlie anterior walP 
of the uterus, by whidv the position of the os 
uteri, and also various symptoms of bladder irrita- 
* linn arising from mechanical pressure, could be 
equally well accounted for as from untcversimi. 
In this opinion 1 was lurthcr strengthened by 
still failing to introduce the sound aitCv liauing 
effected a tolerable amount of dilatation in the 
canal .of the cervix ; and it was only after con- 
tinuing the use of spopgc tents for some time 
that I effected an entrance into the cavity of the 
ut<?rua — the sound now passed into the atoresaul 
mass pioving beyond all doubt that wie^anto- 
version. Alth6figh the uterus wus moveable, 
still any attempt to raise it, or, stsll more,sto in- 
clijK' the fundus backwards, caused painful 
dragging, and made nic determine to hold it in 
this position for a lew 'iifinuies so as to accustom 
the parts to the change, and tlms fit the uterus fof 
the appU( ation of the supporter? From the 
history of the cose there was much reason to ifear 
that adhesions had taken place during her sovery 
illness ; and when I found thaj the uterus was 
apparently pulled off the supporter, shortly after 
its first appliftition, this suspicon seemed con- 
firmed ; indeed 1 fully believe that I would then 
have given up the attempt in despair, had she 
not urged me to continue, and encouraged me 
witff ner resolution t<i proceed in spite of sovere 
suffering. The attack in March of severe spas- 
modic pain, apparently in the upper part of the 
uterus, 1 was incHned to atigibutc to the giving 
wav of some of ijpLe adhesions which the uterus 
hau formed during; her illness in India}* but Ihis 
is mert^an opinion hazarded without viy proof 
of the fact. From Vhat I can leam, the labour 
was a long and rather severe primiparous labour, 
but in otheisroafects healthy, and she and her 
ohild have continued to thrivo ever since. 


OBBBRTATIONS IK THE HOSPITALSgOF 
I'AEIS AFTEK THE EEVOLtTTIO» OF 
JUNE. 

Br OBAELlA KIDD, M.D.. kI.E.0 J., LStnsrlok. 
(&Mitlliui^froin p. 3M.) 

the minjr men in Baris in favour of 

• the palUfitiv9treatmenty 1 would be inclined to 

• ffige A .MT prominent place to M. Robert, at the 
St Lofii Hdepital. Ihave semi the moittfOT* 
middle owa here under his care ; indeed» by 
fm M troundMltm the 


brought Into this institution. •Not far from the 
noted spots, the Port St. Martin and St, Denis, 
where the battle commenced — the Fleet-street 
and Temple- bar of Paris— this hospital was, at 
an early period of the affair, filled with wretched, 
mangled insmgents ; in common with the other 
institutions it U now without any of them, over 
a thousand patients haying left the various 
establishments, an immense proportion dead and 
carried away. • 

• The work of death has been# going on, indeed, 
to a fearful extent in all the hospiti^. The lust 
returns of the cholera in Russia give the frightful 
amount of fi0d,328 attacked by that disease in 
four months, of which 210,836 have died — a fact 
sufficient to freeze up the blood of any one but a 
p^Bon accustomed to such terrible reiditi^s. In 
country, in the year 1^140, over 3,000,000 
of the population living without money, on a 
false and ruinously extravagant “ truck system,” 
that one now only meets among some offithc 
Indian tribes, were deprived in one week of 
their great circulating medium — the potato ; the 
deaths amounted also to several hundred thou- 
sands from actual starvation and its eoiisoquences. 
If the world goes on for one or two centuries 
more, the recital of these events will fill a very 
prominent place in its history. Jlefolutions in 
France, 1 am quite aware, are as plenty as black- 
berries, and sumo one will soon be required to 
catalogue ilieifl ; the materials of the very antique 
ones are among the curiosities in the Louvre. 
The deaths after the last one— it is a horrid 
theme, no doubt — w'ill b(' fcmnd to exceed the 
entire put together, and quite as horrid us any- 
thing in Unssia or Ireland. I have spoken, 
perhaps, sufficiently of it already. The Duke of 
Wellington, during his ton months’ cann)aign in 
the Peninsula, had a little handful of a hundred 
tliousand men u’ounded, of whom about seven 
thousand were killed ; wo have been hearing of 
these things ever since ; yet in the three' days of 
last .lune |fio number killed and w'ouiided 
was qui^c as many. We have had a host of 
cfttcclleiit works on military surgery, I need 
scarcely observe, since the army of the duke 
took tVie field ; our surgery, liowover, lias many 
things yet to learn. Wo have not been ad- 
vancing, either, of late, according to Mr. Guthrie’s 
letter vrith respect to the last Indian battles. 
On the whole, then, with the lute f< arful mor- 
tality in Paris, and the experience of the treat- 
ment there adopted, the whole thing is likely to 
be opened uj) anew. MeaivAvhile, perhaps, I may 
pursue my w'ay, •stringing together the little 
facts that came under my notice. 

Among the coses which I find, then, in my 
notes, and also rejiortcd in tho (Jazet-to das 
t§ux, is one at St. Louis ; it was that of a young 
man who was brought in with a fearfully com- 
minuted fracture of the leg ;♦ there was, of course, 
very extensive swelling, no inconsiderabJe pain, 
and, on stirring tho limb, to use Jobert’s ex- 
pressive phrase, it seemed like a “bag of broken 
bones." .SpJinlerS^came away at all points, and 
amputation seemed the only thing to save his 
life; tlxd odds, indeed, were all against him. 
M. Jobei't, however, with the nil ^sperandum 
philosophy for which,* indeed, all his associates 
are remarkable, determined from tho first not to 
amputate; he commenced the treatment by 
maxing several large and extensive dtbiddemma, 
1 fear we must transplant this word finto our 
language, as we have nothing exactly analogous 
to It, One little peculiarity, however, struck 
me. and I don’t know but it carries considerable 
weight with it : Jobert takes care not to inter- 
fere too much with the pieces of bone— epUnters, 
in other words— which we are usually desired to 
extract. Like many other men in Paris, he is a 
grea^ worshipper of 'Nature; to us, at this side 
of the cliA of Dover, this may appear so much 
rubbish ; but the result, at least, teils us M. Jobert 
was right ; the man has recovered, with on excel- 
lent leg X hod amputation been performed at the 
soUoitatlons of many people» amone whom 1 
must oonfesi 1 must ro^e myself, Jobert would 
not have hed the opportunity of testing his ptin- 
and ttdsmsiii inpUee ol goinig off to join 




the army now in Aftly, would be forgoth 
among the dead at Montmartre. The peculiarity 
1 speak of is not to interfere too much with 
pieces of broken bone ; since tho resoarches of 
Miescher,'*Cnivcilhicr, and the other men who 
have lately written on tlief%ubject, it is rgiite 
clear, I think, tho ends of the bone havo some- 
thing, and not a little, to do in the process of 
throwing oat o^eous mattv. KeaBOning thus, 
Jobert too thinks it wrong to remove so many 
centres where the healing process would bo 
likely to commence, and without which it can 
never go on to any healthy amount. 

*‘En eflet," he says, in some late clinical re- 
marks, “en pratiejuant cette extfactiojjl^ on cnl^ve, 
uvec les points denu(l6es qui doivent tomber, des 
portions ohscuhcs bion vivantes que la nature 
utili!|(t*ra pour la formation du cal. C’est uno 
chirur;;ic tlangercusc et imprudente," let our 
military friendp read, mark, and inwardly digest | 
“que ei'lle qui eiilevc les esquillos, entffine le 
membre, et f’expoik? k de fausses articulations." 
This case certainly provos it, and one instance is 
as good, pcrluq^s, as a thouland to prove what 
seems impossible. 

Ifi the same wards a case of desperately com- 
minuted Iructurc of the humerus Bjttiacted very 
general attention ; it was treated in tho same 
way, •and with almost similar results. Tho rase, 
in two words, was this: the bone was made 
pieces of near the neck, yet the man has rmw 
the entire use of it. Sueh cases many will look 
on, no doubt, ns exceptions ; there arc such 
things, however, as exceptions which prove a 
rule, and one thing is just certain, that, if ampu- 
tation had been performed at a late period, the 
man would have died. 

Tliough myself in favour of the knife in these 
cases in thii Jirsf instance, I deem it only fair to 
cite such matters to show the English surgeon 
what may be brought about by judicious care 
and attention bestowed on even the most com- 
minuted fractures ; if we in this country err, at 
one side, in having recourse too often to the 
knife, as in cases of secondary amputation— and 
our surgery is anytliing but perfection, as tho 
details of the last campaign on the SutUj but 
too plainly di'inonstratOB— our more biological 
friends on tho Continent, deep in the mysteries 
of life and nature, give, perhaps, a too ready 
credence to all varieties of wonders performed 
by these mystic agents. It is Callimachus, I 
think, who says Apollo docs not always show 
himself; who perceives him, ho alone is worthy 
of worshipping him ; in tho same way, perhaps, 
wo cannot always poke our way through the 
beautiful myths and fancies of our neighbours in 
Paris. Yet at bottom there is a vast substratum 
of truth. Our military surgeons in porticular — 
perhaps they would excuse my reading them a 
little minikin lecture — our military surgeons in 
particular throw overboard the assistance afforded 
by Nature. A world of tourniquets and bandages, 
which W'ere bettor left at home ; a fearful array 
of knives, sundry limbs undergoing a species of 
surgical drill; and a hospital- sergeant, a •very 
martinet of the first water, forming the materials 
of their camp in tho rear of an advancing army. 
Our military surgeons do things as no othor 
surgeons do ; if an ophthalmia is to be treated, 
it is by some plan recognised at the Horse 
Guards ; if a gunshot wound is to be cured, it 
is by some, method quite orthodox among q|jT 
excellent fViends in the ^ell jackets. Natu^ 
however, will not allow herself to be drilloc^ Bie 
“vis medicatrix" knows noting of “general 
orders" or staff appointments. 

Among the morqpfonnidable gases lately in tke, 
hospitals penetrating wounde qf the eheeL ^ 
Thirty-six cases df wounds of the chest wei;^* 
reoeived^ of wl;|[ch tho great majority sunk at 
greater or lesser intervals, 1 spoke i minute ago 
of tho army in India. From the figures before 
him, Mr. Outhrie calculated that one hundred 
and seventy-one^o wounded should hxTe betax 
sent home Ifi te invalided, in pltue of which 
there were only nine, the remainder^ of bourse, 
having all died. By te the greater uuhiber of 
fhcee admitted it the Aginning of thb bbl^ in 
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labouring under guifihot -wounds of the 
f chest, ^re dead when Hiv afiray was ended, and 
things ’ began to wciir a most orderly aspect. 
There is no wound, indeed, which requires such 
instant attention, atid none which is so ftifallibly 
fata)§v^hen lett to itsblf. Many of the cases have 
fuUy corroborated this opinion; and, if there 
was anytliing in which the Paris men were be- 
hind us, it is in the tireatment of sudh injuries. 
The question of hemorrhage in gunshot wounds 
of the chest is one, I need searcelv say, of the 
verv peatest possible difficulty. The Prench 
authonties, Dupuytren and others, recommend 
tying the vessel, which looks very well on paper, 
but is any|]^g but very practicable; a little 
battle has existed, indecd,tfor some time between 
the best surgeons on the point : one party re- 
commending the blood to havo free egress, bging 
assisted by position, pressure, &c., the )^ound 
to be kept open for some time for the purpose : 
this pr&edoe is too common in the Paris hos- 
pitals, and I have no hesitation in saying with 
the worst results ; the other party recommend- 
ing, I need scarcely observe, that the wound 
should be closed at once, a counter- opening, 
if necessary, after some days, being made for the 
escape of satfious and other fluids. The latter 
practice, by far the best, is, curiously enough, 
very old,— Valentin, of Amsterdam, so early tis 
1772, having been the person who first intro- 
duced it, Baron Larrey afterwards bringing it 
more prominently forward. In some of the cases, 
it is only fair to say, from neglect, no attempt at 
closing up the wound could in any way prove 
available* 

Gunshot injuries of the chest, after the late 
engagements, were, indeed, very frcijucnt and 
very fatal. Wounds of this kind, as I just ob- 
served, require the most instant care ; yet, amid 
the confusion of the first days of the revolu- 
tion, neglect was unavoidable ; to watch inflam- 
mation seemed to me the great secret, a cerlain 
amount of this action bemg necessary to, if pos- 
sible, close up the wound, and shut out the 
external air iroin contact with the pleura. I 
mentioned a case before, under the care of 
M. Malgaigne, which struck inc as very remark- 
able ; many such, however, were to be seen in 
the various hospitals ; and, if the generality of 
men in Paris err at all, 1 think it is in keeping 
up their patients too much. 

Amongst ninety wounded at tho Maison de 
Sant6, in the tvouoled district of St. Denis, wore 
eight penetrating wounds of the chest, of which 
two, notwithstanding ropt'ated bleedings and 
counLer-oponings, died within tli 4 * first lew days. 
A similar case, under the care of M.Vichil, at the 
HApital du Midi, sunk very rapidly. At Val dc 
Grfice there were six cases of wounds of the 
chest ; the six all died, though repeated bleed- 
ings, compresses on tho wounds, and purgutives 
were freely used. At the littlo hospital in the 
Kuc St. Antoine one case was received in which 
the ball entered the thorax in the left subclavian 
region, and went out at the spinous process of 
the first dorsal vcrtijbra, tearing through the 
subclavian artery and destroying tlio motion of 
the arm before death. In anollier little hospital. 
Hospice de Lourcine, three cases were received ; 
they all died ; in one the ball went through the 
aorta. At the H6tel Dicu nine cases of wounds 
of the chest were received— throe not penetrating, 
^ penetrating— of whicli four died in the first 
few days. In anoCEidr hospital, Hospice des 
InlRi/kblcs, in ten cases of wounds of the chest 
there were five noi^'ponetratini^ cured, five badly 
penetratii|g, of which foujr djicd. As a general 
rule, the worst cases were ferreted out at 
.these little ambulances and the hosftitals near the 
l^ricrs. The very flmt case, fof instance, brought 
into this little place whs thsCt of a Vfian fighting 
behind a batricade. Tho entire upper half of 
the skull was torn away, as if for a post-mortem 
exominatipn, more than half of^his brain being 
left on the roadway ! yet he lived, for a quarter of 
an hour, snd'an assistant wentl'aAually about 
bleeding him. The wounds of the chest were 
equally frightfuli ot^ m&ny of thorn not a littlo 
remarkable, ^ i « 


A desperate-locficing fellow, an insurgent, de- 
fending a barricade, received a lunge ofa sword 
or bayonet in the right side of tho chest, imme- 
diately under the clavicle. Oppression of breath- 
ing of the most distressing and sufibcating 
character set in, with emphysema of all the front 
part of the chest ai\(l nock— all the symptoms, 
in fact, of penetration, .with the exception that 
there was no spitting of blood. He was bled, 
and put upon tisane, and in Dio space of two 
daya -was quite well. 

In another ,case, not very dissimilar, in the 
same hospital, the boll traversed the soft ports 
of the arm, at the right side, entering the chest 
near the nipple, uiul making its exit on a level 
with the first false rib on tho opposite side. For 
the firsf few days nothing particular was pe^ 
^cptible, save, perhaps, tho distressing anxiotf 
of the wretched creature’s countenance, which 
was perpetually bathed in ascold, wet dew ; the 
respiiation, on counting it, was somewhat la- 
boured and Irequent — no trace, however, of 
litemoptysis or emphysema ; pulse weak and 
soft; considerable reaction, liowever, ensued 
after some days, and he went out -well. 

A nfan, carrying off tho colours of a b^ricade, 
received a ball in the left side of the chest. On 
being brought to the ambulance great difiicuUy 
of breathing had set in. There was but one 
opening ; very perceptible emphysema, however, 
with swelling and fulness of the sifie. Mutter- 
ing sumetliing about the progress of the battle, 
ho lay entirely oif his back, with his head turned 
to one side, in the intervals of his agony im- 
ploring relief. Ho was bled not less than five 
times, and two blisters, for what purpose 1 could 
never divine, applied. He died in a few days. 
A somewhat hurried post-mortem examination 
was made, and the ball discovered, with some 
fragments of his dress, in tlve posterior medias- 
tinum, in a cavity filled with blood ; the bullet 
lying on tho pneumo- gastric ; the pleura full of 
blood and serous matter ; the lung soynd. 

In another case the ball w'ont in at right 
side at the top of the chest, going out at the 
second intercostal space of the opposite side, 
fracturing the clavicle. He had soon the usual 
tram of symptoms demoting emphysema, to- 
gether w'ith the most distressing orthopucea and 
hromoptysis. Nevorthcless, with large and re- 
peated bleedings, considc'rablc amendment fol- 
lowed. A few days after, however, a crepitation 
became evident at the top of the lung, and he 
died in great agony. 

In the Hotel Dieu, under M. Voillemier, in 
addition to those already mentioned, were four 
cases of wounds of the chesu only one, however, 
betrayed evident signs of the cavity being in- 
jured. After some little signs of improvement 
it proved fatal. 

At an ambulancty got up in a hurry at the 
Gymnasium, for the military men injured in the 
affray, were fodr cases, three decidedly pene- 
trating, all cured. Under M. Larrey, among 
some other military men, \^ro nijio cases, of 
which one was a penetrating wound, and died ; 
the remainder cured. At a third, thC| Ambu- 
lance St. La^arc, a very interesting case was to 
be seen. 

Casi:.— IJazere, fighting at a barricade, re- 
ceived a ball from a height, which, entering at 
the aiiglt oC the lower jaw, descended in almost 
u right Ikio along tho sterno-cleido-mastoid into 
the chest. Brought in from the scene of acticgi, 
a probe was easily passed along the wound, and 
on further examination it was found that oom- 

5 )lete paralysis of tho arm had been the result. 
^or the first few days the wretched man suffered 
the most fearful oppression, after which some 
litUe amendment was perceptible. Ho slept 
well at night, but on the left side. Some sign of 
returning appetite made itC appearance; tho 
mischief, however, was gulfvgon; the leftside 
soon filled up, pushing the heart to the right ; 
he was able, however, to sit up; but, getting out 
of bed one morning early, he fell down and died 
in a state of asphyxia. No post-mortem could be 
arranged, but everything seemed to conyerge to- 
wards tho opinion that a largo yessel, fierhaps 
tlie aorta itself, had given way, 


At La Chaxtt^, under M. Velpelu, some rather 
unusual wounds of the chest attracted very 
general attention. Two seemed not penetrating: 
in one, a man sent ^rom the Tuileries, tife ball 
went in at the tip of tho shoulder. buC.did little 
injury ; *iri tfio other, presenting a fearful amount 
of mischief, there was an enormous swelling at 
the lower angle of the scapula, evidently con- 
taining fluid ; but I believe the man recovered 
after I left Paris. In a third cose in thjs hos- 
pital, a desperate- looking poor fellow was Drought 
in from one of the boriicadus spitting blood and 
gas^g for breath. On examination, a wound 
wns discovered in tho front of his chest, from 
which blood was streaming; the ball had, ap- 
parently, gone right through, coming out at the 
shoulder. In this -case 1 must confesx a little 
finore art and less of Nature would have^cn ad- 
visable ; there wone all sig^of bad injury of 
the lungs, dulncss posteriori^ unusual clear- 
ness on percussion anteriorly, very general 
pneumonia, the hiemoptysis giving way to the 
peculiar rust-oolourcd sputa of tho fopifier disease. 

Bleeding was performed, but, I think, too late 
for any permanent benefit. Tartar emetic, also, 
was given in'sonio sort of tisane, with which all 
tho hospitals abound ; but I believe tho man 
died after my last visit to this fine hospital. 

Not numbering these three cases, then, we 
have thirty-six penetrating wounds of tho chest, 
of which' twenty-four died. 

Crowds of unhappy beings were to bo met on 
the field of battle who never rallied at all, shot 
through the head and chest. .These were cases 
uctuall/ under treatment, and as such, perhaps, 
the figures ^aro worth preserving. 


Nmne ol' lloitplul. 

No. re?PlvL*d. 

Pcatha. 

Maison dc Bantu .... 

"8 

2 

Ilopital du Midi 

Val de GrAce 

Hopital St. Antoine . . 

1 • 

1 

C 

6 

1 

1 

Hopiiul d(f Lourcine. . 

3 

li 

H6tol Dieu 

(i 

• 1 

Ditto 

1 

1 

Ilupital des Incurables 

. ■ 

4 

Gymnasium and other 
ambulances 

5 

2 . 

‘Total 

30 r 

24 


As /I goncraf rule, iiotwitlistunding the great 
murtnlity, from the appearance of the patients I 
should think that punctui'os from bayofiets are 
^ore fatal than build info the chest : ijho former 
tear the subi^anccf of the lung, and are generally 
followed by greater hemorrhage than a ball— 
the latter going through something, after the 
manner of a seton. 

The old people, I need scarcely soy, rocom- 
inetided tents, syphons, ond all tmrts of out-of 
the- way things in their treatment of these in- 
juries. Arc they not written in the lively pages 
of John Bell and old Guy dc Chauliac ? An old 
copy of tho latter, I picked up at a book-stl^, is 
perfectly luminous on the matter. We nave 
chaiigea onr system a good deal, however ; and 
such a thing as sucking a wound of the chest is, 
of course, not thought of. 1 wihh I could say the 
rale of mortality was improlPCd in a similar 
ratio. All our revolutions in Franco are not 
or the better. * 

ON SCAKLATINA. * 

By J. W. TEIPE, M.D., M.K.C.S., and L.A.C., London. 

. ^ 

(CSntinuodTroia p. 835.) ^ 

J|;ne 10, 1848. MastoV M., aged six, was 
I attacked last night at twelve p.m. with sei^e 
''vomiting and diasrhcaa, which came on ftrjw 
hours alter he was exposed to tb# infection o£ 
scarlatina. To-day the .diarrhoea and vomiting 
still oantinue ; the face ^ mudh fiuahed ; his 
skin hot and dry^ thirst urgent ; pul^e IBt, aii4 
the toiigue«mach furred. ^ , 

ft. Cretse ppt. Sj.; p. ipecac., gr, iv.; lifl, 
opUf m. iij* ; os. By. Cap. port, quartaml^ qq, 
hord. 

12, Wm quite d^ioat during theUgU^ 
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is somewhat confatose ihU morning he Hos nn 
his hack without noticing any one or unytliing, 
grinds his teeth, and occMsion.illy ern-s out ■ 
when spakeij to ho answers, slowly and imni'r- 
feotly ; dirrrha^n hotter; face not quite soilirshed ; 
^kin hot ; pulse 180, small and soft. Oohh to the 
head ; milk difst. 

ft. Idq. ant. tart. jss. ; syr. rherad., ^ j. ; aq., 
5jsa. Cap. part., quartum, 2nda qq. hota‘. 

Eight pym. Is somewhat bettor ; takes a little 
more notice ; there is a slight eruption about 
both arms, but not on the bedy or face ; it is of 
a purplish-red tint ; no cynanche or congestiSn 
of the fauces ; puIsQ 174 ; tongue furred, with 
elongated papillm. 

13. Is quite sensible ; the eruption is out on the 
legs and^^bdoiften, and is of the same colour ; is 
evidently scarlatina ; the tongue is bright rod at 
the tip»and edges ;^tho t^wsils afe much enlarged 
and congested;* skin pungcntly liot and very 
dry; pulse 140. 

R.Pot.cWj^gr.v.; syr. papav. alb.,,^^ j.; aq., 
^jss. Cap. uT-unte, Ilaboat balneum calidum. 
Bccf-tea. 

14 . Not so well ; pa«»Bed a very bad night ; was 
very delirious and restless ; cried out frecpiently ; 
is very stupid ; lies qdiet unless he is roused ; 
head and skin hot ; miptioii out all over the 
body, but still purplish ; tongue deep red ; ton- 
sils much enlarged, congested, and aligj^tly ul- 
cerated. AppUcivlur argent, nit. 

]i. Pot. chlor., gr. viij. : .lino. ensc„ ; 
aq., 5)88. Cap. paitem quart iin HCLinnlii qq. lioi i. 
Beef-tea mid wine.', • ^ 

Eight I'.u. !Murh worse; is sinking; pnl«i‘ 
feebU*, IHlt) ; ('riii>tioii Jnis quite’ disapjyMied; is 
(jiiite insensible .in< very jestlj'^'*; toasts Ids' 
head and arms aliout ; pupils dil ited and in- 
sensible tu light. 

li- Sp. ammonia’, m. XXV.; tinc.ciuehome, ij. ; 
aromat. sp. eainphor., in. iv. ; mp, ^fj. Ckij^. 
partem quartmu oitirii liorA r. 5 ij- vini. 

lie mill'd for a lew hours, and died* at half- 
ptlRt flevon on the following morning, being ]i(‘r- 
foetly sensible during the hist few hours ot Ins 
life. • • . 

In tills variety of coma the nervous ainf, pro- 
bably, the nutritive systems ri'ceive such u shock 
from the intensity ui llie virus ilmt the pjyient 
may die in a fc^ houis, without rallying ; one 
case, wliicli liappened two yearstago, diad in 
eighteen hours. On pn^sf-iaortein examination no 
cause oftleath could he detected. 

Tlic chilifrom wdioiii^Mavtor M. took the inf 
fection died Avith 8ym])t<nnR oiusel); resemhling" 
thoHO dcserihed. It is w’ell Avorth^ of leimirk 
that his mother, Mrs. ^I., almost died frorlf n 
cynancho Avhich arose tw'o days after her son's^j 
death ; her eldest daughter was attacked with a 
similar malady : and her seoona daughter took 
scarlatina maligna from the eldest, and died, al- 
though the latter did not have the eruption 
at thu time. 

The* head symptoms which arise during the 
progress of the eruptirfh may bo divided into (a) 
the inflaramatory, and (ft) the non- inflammatory. 
Of tlieso the former is the most dangerous, and 
requires active mercurial and purgative treat- 
ment, whilst the (|ther would be injured by it. 

The following .is an instance of the sub- 
division S.’s ^child, aged eight gnonths, 

had slight symptoms of scarlatina on the 12th of 
March, 1846 ; on thb^Hth a little of the eruption 
showed itself. bTit so slightly ns scarcely to be 
recognised. On the fifth day of the eruption tlie 
chilM^camo very restless an^ irritafllo. fvitli 
frequent fits of screaming; the pulse became 
quick and rather wiry V tongue wos red, ^x.- 
cept in the centre, which wa.s covered with a 
thick white fur ; and the skin was very hot. On 
the seventh diy the child began to squint ; the 
restlessness anu^rolling .of the head lncrea<»cd ; 
the escarcssion oi the fate became almost idiotic, 
and the head hotter than the body. On the tenth 
#day the pupils were dilated and insensible to 
I ; tjio pulse rapid, small, and indistinct ; the 
skin coolor; itnd the restlessness was replited 
by nerfect quietude, except that rotation of the 
head was ocoasionaliy performed. The patient 


died on the twelfth day Avith Iho well-known 
bymptoms of li> dioerpln’ilus. 

Tiie troiitiiu ni « ow'iisled in Uir ipplic'i’ion of 
strong mercuiiiil onitment to tlie lic-iid, iho < x- 
hibition of the iodide of mcruury in |-gr!un doses, 
Olid Hcammoiiy purges. On jtmi^mo 9 'fpm examina- 
tion, turbid serum Avas founds in the ventiii’les 
of the brain, a f(*w flakes of lymph between the 
arachnoid and pin mater of 'the base. 

Subdivision 6 is the more e(Mnmon, and, fortu- 
nately, is rather more manageable thin tlie 
former, «. Here again we have t)vo A^arieties 
anatomically: (a) in whicli no posf-mortem ap- 
► pearances can ho detected beyond a little in- 
creased or, oeca-sionally, diminished A’ascularity 
of the brain, or of its membranes ; and (/3) in 
which we find a quantity of clear serum Ai the 
M itrieles or arachnoid cavity. This effusion 
Rometimes is formed very rapidly, at leaflt the 
symptoms occur rapijlly, usually almost sud- 
denly. The following is im instance : — I.’s 
child, aged two years and a half, Avas seized 
with the premonitory symptoms of scarlatina on 
March 7, Ibttl, The eruption, Avhicli wa** 
jmiplish, eamo out on the second day. On the 
fourth the cynanche became bOvrre,*the 

tongue rather dry and browniRh ; the puho 
smifll, quick, and feoblc ; slight restlessness, but 
no coma. On the following day the child beenme 
a little Btu])id, llu* eyelids a’dematons, The face* a 
little SAvc'lIed ; Aie ei uplion still rem-iitied out, and 
AV.is pur])li^b. About jiu hour afici niA'^ visit she 
Ruddf'nh hecfimo eoiM'ilose, AVith*dihit<'d ])U]>il’ , 
and do'd iu live houi .. The urine a\.is sli^hllv 
allmminous. ()ii a prsf-nioi'tem exainin ition, 
ul) lUT two ounces of i le ir sc’rum were louud in 
the A^eiiliich's of rh<‘ hi iin. 

'I’lu‘ sym])toins in the other subdivision, in 
which there aie no p appear.'nm’s to 

iiiconiit for death, lestnible those (d' ilelirinm 
tri mens ; hut, in adihtion, iheie are evnh n1 
siirns of (kphility ninl greit di’pression. Oecii- 
Nionally tlu’iy are marked siciis of congestion of 
ihr'hriiin; Iml this usually^ depcunls on cnlergo- 
m^Ilt of the parotids, &e., and eonseqm’iit pi-es- 
hure on the jugular veins, or on want of due 
action of the heart. \"erv maiked e.ise-i of this 
kind IniA'c been nlready d(’seribcd,-~lliat of 
Master M., iu wdioin the parotids Aveie so huge ns 
to threat<’n suffocatuiu, and also the case of jMiss 
Ik jM., which was 1 ital, whilst the former wa', sue- 
cesslul, apparentlv from oj>enuig tlie t'Xtern.il 
jugular. Not uidrequcntly this form runs into 
llio former, /. c., terminatHs in the eirusion ot 
serum, when coinih gtiK'rall y, but b) no means 
invariably, suporvenes ; I s.iy by no means in- 
variably, as strum may bo cft’usod, to the extent 
of thn e or four ouni’es, without tin' occurrence 
oficoma. I have had two east s of this rh'seription. 

Wc will next consider the changes which take 
place in the mine. Dr. Eraiiz iSimt?»i A^’as one of 
the first Avho investigated the alterations wliirh 
happen in the urine during the progress of the tlis . 
case. Brcqucrel and others had certainly ant iei- 
pated him. .lie (ftimon) says — Sydenham So- 
ciety’s ed,, p. 27fl •- —The urine at the commence- 
ment, wHilst there is considerable fever, is of a 
deep dark-red colour, and possesses all the pro- 
perties of inflammatory urine. . . , It almost 

always has nii acid reaction, and only exhibits 
n tendency to become rapidly ammoniacal when 
the disoRso is associated with a nervous qr septic 
condition of the system. Any sediraosits that 
in%y bo found consist, for the most part, of urate 
of ammonia and uric acid, iqixed with a greater 
or loss quantity of mucus. Blood corpuscles 

ore occasionally noticed AlDiimcn 

is commonly, but uot always, found in the urine 
during the period of desquamation.” Simon alsr> 
observes that Berquerel ascertained that *'the 
presence of a small quantity of albumen Avas by 
no means rare." Ho farther says (p. 281-2) 

** During the period of desquamation 1 have 
found a greater number of mucous corpuscles 
in the umie than is usual, but nitric acid gave 
no indication of albumen. The urine above the 
sediment remained turbid, in consequence of 
holding in suspension a very largo quantity of 
epithelium, wmeh uras swiminiAg about, partly 
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' in single scales and pat^ly in fragments of 
twelfth ‘‘Cah s cimiuM’ted Avilh eadi othr 
ill of whiih wire acted (’ll by some eh« niical 
agent, ])r"h.ihly hy the carhoiKile ol uinmonia in 
the urirn*. # This sediment should always bo 
sought for Avith us much care ys albumen. It is 
an indication of the dosquHmation of the mueJus 
membrane, and is frequently a precursor of the 
descpiamalioi^ ot the cuticle. Tlu? tubes described 
as occurring in Bftght's discifiie are occasionally 
lound in this form of sediment.” 

1 have boon thus particular in giving the very 
words themselves as they occur in Dr. Day’s 
translation, lest I might b(' accused of stating as 
my oA^Mi that which 1ms been previously written. 
The results which I am about to Mate W'cro 
mostly made out before T had referred to Simon 
V)r any other author on the subject, and may, 
thcremre, he trusted to as my own unbiassed 
observufions ; premising, liowoA'er, that tho 
number of c ases in which the iinne was exayiined 
was not ho great as \ could have Avished, 

In flcarlatina simplex it is not more afiected, 
than it is during any otlii’r intbiminatory disease ; 
i. c., the (piiintity is rcrluccJl, And tlie colour 
incirtiscd, Avith a Intentions semment ; it has 
an acid reaction. ’We also not^ qnfrcqnently 
meet Avith crystals of uric acid. As ftfC disease 
adAMii/’cs, the mine not unlrcquently becomes 
albuininoin., and contains, besides afew mucous 
or ])iis and blood coipusdiss, also soiin' other 
cells, nn hiding a move «n* less increased quan- 
tity of i-pilliohum, tlie hitter hi’ing ficfiuimtly 
(lisint(‘f’nU(’d ; wa nho n eusiomdly timl some 
rlohiilc s of litlmti* ot inninoniii, as depicted hy 
J’roiu. hometunes the iiniic does not pn^eiil 
anynnosnal {qqii'ai inee--. If an increased quan- 
titv of c]>ithelial lells should lie pu”«cnt, tlioy 
Avill gimcrally he mot with m tlie greatest quan- 
tity jiet pr(*viouslv to tin' dcsjinamation of the 
euhcli'. The spccilic gravity varies fromDOlT) 
to I’OtlM. In two cases I found the urine albu- 
miiious, although the eruption was hcarcely 
pcrciqitible. 

Ill seaikitinn anginosa the evidences afforded 
hy the urine become uiorc important and charac- 
teristic . At tho urine is high coloured, 
hiimll in quantity, of high hpecilic grifvity, 
l’l)..M) -1-030, and contains n mme or less abuii- 
dint deposit of lithatcs, or of lithic ucirl, ocea- 
fionallv blood and miicoiis coipusc les, ami Ire- 
qiK’utly albumen, and mi inereaHod quantity of 
( pitlieli.il cells. Till so hitter increase as the 
disease ])rogics^cs, and an* met with espi’ciidly 
;it the termination of tlie eruptive part of the 
disorder. Wa also oecapionally, but not so 
fietincntly as in* searhitina maligna, meet with 
crystals of trii>le jihosphatc. The prc'scncc of 
the latter must be looked on ns rather an adverse 
sign, inasmuch as tliey show a great tendency to 
depression of the sy^^lcm, and to a fatal termina- 
tion. When tho eruiitivo stage is completed, 
the albumen usually gradiuilly diminishes, so 
til, it the long-(‘ontinued presence of the albumen 
indicates cither that the convoluted tubes of the 
kidney are impaeted by the desquainatio^i of 
their epithelium, or that a state of subacute 
inflammation of tlic organ exists. The former 
of thc«»c lAvo is bv far the more favourable condi- 
tion, as tho exudation of the albumen from tho 
vessels must be looked on as merely mechanical, 
arising from the impacted epithelium cells press- 
ing on the tubular plexus, and thus causing 
congestion of all the renal vessels, Avliich 
nearer than they aro to the heart, esped^y ^ 
of those which empty theiDseh'es into -these 
ploxuBOs, viz., tho efferent ve^els and the capil- 
laries of the Malpighian tufts. ^ • 

The latter stated the inflammatory) may he 
recognised bjfThe fibrinous moulds of the convo- f 
iutod tubes of the kidney, described by Simonil 
op, cie„ p. 235,®‘' tubes composed of an amor- 
phous matter. resembUng coagulated a)b\unon. 
That these tubqs haA-^e, in most instances, an 
actual capsule, and are cylindrical, may b6 Been, 
liy incHning 4 hi|^tnge, when they ^will rotate in 
the fluid in which they aro floating, In some 
the capsule appears tq be nosent, and we can 
tiien Bee an ai^orphoBk), finely granulair^ mass, 



aLheiiiig in a cylindrical furm. Borne of these I 
tubes are full, others are empty ; the former con- | 
tain a panular mutter, darker at some points 
than others, and containing cells and vesicles 
similar to mucous corpuscles. The diameters of 
theap tubes vary frAm *0011 to'OOOO of a French 
inen. .... I have satisfied myself, bovond a 
doubt, that they are derived from the epithelium 
investing the tubes qf Bellini * a • expe- 

rience leads me to believe that they are contem- 
poraneous with a certain amount of albumen in 
the urine." Dr, Day in a note says : — ** I have 
myself observed it in various cases associated 
with a congested or irritated condition of the 
kidney." ' - 

^ TTo be continued.) 
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THE DOINGS AT UNIVERSITY COLLHGE 
In all soak)&ed, private as well as professional^ 
the squabbles which have disgraced University 
College, and the unfortunate position of that in- 
stitution, are at this moment subjects of conver- 
sation and inquiry. It is asked why an institu- 
tion which, at a period not very distant, pro- 
mised to take the highest rank as n medical 
school, at least in the metropolis, should now 
give the most unmistakable signs of premature 
disorganisation and decay? It is asked, with 
reasonable surprise, how such mi event has been 
brought about? Who have been its authors? 
Is there no remedy ? Various replies are given 
to tliese inquiries. It is said that, though rapid 
has been the progress of decline during the past 
year, which has chronicled the loss of a 
Cooper, a Liston, and a Symo, and which 
has witnessed disclosures and dissensions alike 
notorious and shameful, there has been a 
silent and insidious wasting during many 
seasons, W'hich has not only checked tht‘ 
advance of the institution, but has sown the 
seeds of dissolution. It is said that the number 
of students has been reduced, and that conse- 
quently the class fees have fallen to barely two" 
thirds of what they used to beji This is said to 
be the reason why the professors of physiology 
and surgery, Messrs. Sharpoy and Arnott, have 
required to be paid by yxmrantftml salarieH, instead 
of, as formerly, taking their shares of the fees of 
the pupils of their respective classes. It is said 
to be this also which has induced Mr. Quain to 
provide for himself by “taking" not one but 
two^olasses, and by circulating his name on the 
hospital recommendation letters, which do not 
contain the name of a single medical officer con- 
nected with the institution except himself. This 
silent decay haa long shown itself in the feeling 
of many of the professors towards their colleagues 
whom they believed to be the authors of the 
4(^oret influence af ''work, and in the disgust of 
ntzory of the old students, who formerly looked 
up to Uni vorsityu College, os ^heir alma matevt 
with feeUngs of affection and respect. We ore 
told that therd^ is Bcarce1;p a professor in the 
t medical school of Universitf Cdtlego who has 
Viot, at some period or other during his con- 
nection with the institution, been iinade sensible 
of tlie undue influence exercised; thero is no 
one acquainted with the proceedings of tlie insti- 
tution 1^0 <fees not know thf L ft^ years there 
has been no cordic^ feeling between the majority 
of the professors at^ those who have been lately 
brought to the bar of ]^bUc opinion ; there 4 b 


no one thus informed who does not know th 
there has long been no confidence on the part of 
the professors generally in the acts of the coun- 
cil ; yet it is only now, when an act of reckless 
daring and blind ingratitude leads to the retire- 
ment of a Cooper, preceded by the death of Liston, 
and followed by t&e flight of Syme, that atten- 
tion is roused, and that the causes of the position 
which University College has reached become 
evident. About Hhis position, alas ! there can 
be no mistalfb. We have already referred to the 
indications to be drawn from guaranteed salaries, 
pluralities, and diminished fees; we have no 
le^s striking evidence in the fket that, at the 
recenf M.B. examination at the Uniyersity^c^ 
London, King's College had a majority in the 
numbers of those who passed the ordeal, and 
that in the list of honoured graduates we find 
but a single name from University College. It 
was BO likewise in the last matriculation ex- 
amination. Alas ! it has not been so always. 

Tbus, then, does this once leading metropolitan 
school commence a new session — its^rightest, 
its most attractive names gone from its lisl^! — 
those professors whoso coimection still affords 
it some degree of reputation annoyed and 
chagrined that they should be •the victims of 
others’ faults— ihat tiiey should suffer while others 
are secured. The old students, too, complain 
of unjust preference and jobbing— of one office I 
being kept vacant for a year, of another filled up 
without notice in an hour, to suit the purposes * 
of interested parties— whilst at the same time 
they sympathize in the indignation of their ju- 
niors at seeing their revered professor, their 
warmest and best friend and teacl^^r, Saiquol 
Cooper, driven from them— feelings whicK^ro j 
openly displayed at ttie close of the If^t aession, 
and the present existence of which interfered with | 
the delivery of tlie usual introductory lecture at 
the beginning of this. This is a sad state of things, 
and wo fear difficult of remedy. The council of 
University College are powerless nobodies in the 
matter. Each of the members has his own 
avocations, and neither the time nor the know- 
ledge to direct affairs which require much of 
both. The council is ficlf-elective, too, and sub- ( 
jec t to no control. The proprietary, m'^dc pro- 
litlcBS, has long since ceased to take an interest 
in the college or its affairs ; and, thus neglected, 
hated, despised, it must go from bad to wone, 
until a connection with it in any way will be 
avoided by all men desirous of i>rcserving the 
honour of an untarnished name. 

SECESSION OF DR. WILLIES FROM 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE., 

We last week announced that, for certain reasons, 
the business of the sessicAi at University College 
would not bo commenced this year with the 
usual introductory lecture. After the publica- 
tion ofpur journal an attempt woa made to mis- 
lead the public oii this point by means o^an 
artfully-worded advertisement insertod in the 
daily papers. No introductory lecture, properly 
so called, was given; but the different pro- 
fessors, with one exception, commenced the 
usual routine. of their respective ' courses on* 
Monday last. The one 'exception to which 
we refer was the double professor,” who, 
for some unexplained reasons, did not think pro^ 
per to meet his class at the usual hour. We 
merely mention this subject for the sake of 
chronicling the fact. 

A much more important announcement was, 
however^ made to the students of Uniyemity 


College on the first day of ths^session— an an 
nouncement assisting materially to complete the 
impending ruin of the institution as a^edloal 
school. Dr. C. J. B. Williams, professor of the 
prinoi^es *and practice of medicine, informed 
his class that, after the pfesent course of leo^ 
tures, he should cease to be their teacher. 
As may be expected, this announcement 
spread dismay throughout the college halls, 
and, coming so suddenly on the disolosares 
we have so recently made, has, no doubt, ma- 
,terially assisted in causing the bareness with 
which wd understand the college benches tre 
afflicted. Listcyi, Cooper, and Svme gone 1 and 
Williams going ! T Who of solid, welf^built re- 
putation is left ? ^ ^ 

Whilst referring to this subject we cannot 
avoid noticing (even at the risk of making it 
known) the Quixotic though veryjgtme defence 
of the college, attempted last wefflu^y one of our 
contemporaries. The council, forsooth, Aoes settled 
the differences among the professors ! but with 
the loss of a Cooper, a Byrne, and a Williams. 
One thing in this defence strikes us forcibly : in 
former days, when the college had some desorvedT' 
preteni&ons to rank as a medical school, the 
journal alluded to could never abuse it suf- 
ficiently. Now that rottenness and ruin arc but 
too apparenttto all, our contemporary disin- 
terestedly stands up >09 a champion. Fellow- 
feeling iqakes us wondrous kind ! « 

► c 

MORALS AND Mt/ilDER.— THE CASE OF 
ELIZA WILSON. 

The decline and fall of cities once celebrated are 
closely qonnected with the depravation of morals 
The learning of Corinth was unable resist the 
power of licentiousness ; ^d, after Rome had 
given laws to the woj:W, she was conquered 
more* by her own corruptions than her barbarian 
enemies. Civilization restrains human vkaes, 
but •does ‘not annihilate thom^ ; and it requires 
the 9 on 8 tant ptforts of a wise and virtuous Go- 
vernment to hold in check those prmciples 
wliich, if once suffered to prevail, wouVi involve 
*in one common rum all classes of sodety. 

It caniio^be a^nattor of surprise that, amongst 
a^peoplo really moral, individuals may perpetrate 
crimes of great magnitude ; the restraints which 
* civilization imposes, when broken through, fre- 
quently urge the culprit to excesses at which hu- 
manity shudders ; and the stain of guilt, once con- 
tracted, becomes of a darker hue by the means 
adopted to wipe it out. The fear of exposure 
forces individuals into excesses whioh they ori- 
,ginally never contemplated ; and these are strong 
proofs that society holds morals in high estinm- 
tion. ^ o 

A ca|e has occurred wlthbl the last fortnight 
which will serve iq some measure illustrate 
our reiSarks. A young woman became pregnant 
by a married man, and, « to axoid tbedisgraoe 
which would result from an exposure, she was 
anxious to procure an early abortion. She wee ^ 
urged further, tBCoordijig to her dying tgICSfaiony, 
by the man Who had adcemplished her ruin ; mid 
in'this metropolis, abou&^g with quacks of 
every description, one leos sought and fo^d» 
who appears to have been mmmi as a vembyer 
of female obstruotioni-^ This a female quack 
residing in Walworth, who sppeats to baye had 
an ostablitiuneffl; expressly fitted par-* 

pose of carrying on her diaboUoal 'fork es seofOtll^ 
as-fpoBsible. At first the eflbot of dhylii^wlw 
tried, which failing to accomplish the puipetd 
intended, recouwe was hid tp a cnigieid hpm* 
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tion. A tiilver cttlieter, longer^ aiuf Btraif);hter 
than tliat usually oinploycd, was introduced 
through vagina, and penetrated tlie substance 
of the ut6ru9. As a natural* consequence, tlio 
ovum waa expelled, and an inflammtrtioif pro- 
ffheod which caused the death of the unfortunate 
female in a few days. The surgeon who ex- 
amined the body distinctly stated that she was 
destroyed hy the violent and unskilful uso of 
the catheter. 

In thft great metropolis the crime of inducing 
abortion is frequently committed without detec- 
tion, and there are quacks who are in the yearly 
receipt of large incomes by this jiractice. The 
carefully •‘Wor del advertisements they put forth 
are well understood by those persons who are in 
u situation to require thftr assistance, and the 
facts elicited at the inquest of Eliza Wilson show 
tliat tliey are not a few. Mss. Eaker, a married 
woman, stateJ^at she had known Mrs. Lind- 
tleld for fourteen years, and for seven years had 
lived either opposite or beside her.. She had 
seen women large in thp family way go there, 
and in about a tornughtdep.irf in a very diffeicnt 
^tuation to what they entered. During thi^ilime 
she had never seen iiii infant, or had hcattl one 
cry, bu^ on one rjccusion she hud heard a woman 
scream . Slu* hud seen gentlemen go thcr»* to 
receive the womcn.^ E('inales in jail stiigcs of 
pregnancy went into Yhe hoiiHc, and after a^hoil 
stay camc^out very much changed in bodily ap- 
pearance. There worn' larg(‘ sliadcs filed ov(t 
each window, not movable^ as usual, but fixed, 
(yid made of wood. Fioin other statements wc 
also learn that some of the sextons in the neigh- 
bourhood were connected with this ostablisli-* 
ment, so that tlic infants, imniy of llu^n, were 
silently inferred m Lon‘.Lcratcd ground, while 
others Mjen* disposed of in a wny which appeared 
to produce a toul elHuviuni from the sewi r. ^ 
(liiack ubortioni'^ts have been culled into 
exisfenco in eonscfiuonce of the high fstniialion 
in which moraltty^iii tln‘ lenuilc is hcjil*, so flial 
any departure frofn the' principles ^)f rectifcide 
in her which tlireaicns to become }mblie is 
often sought by tlie giiilly individual to be 
avoided ut a%y expense. • ^ • 

AH quackery is medical scici^'C abased ; and 
frequently jl cither entails upon its dupes a jirq^ 
iruiture death or a permanent alHietion. Legiti- 
mate medicine is a boon to mankind — legitimate 
practitioners the jgreat guardians of the people’s 
morals, Sciencohas found out the way of con- 
troU4^g human pregnancy as to its duration ; 
*and thft members of the profession are careful 
not toatfte the power ut.thoir command, except 
■ in cases where, from deformity of the pelvis, the 
birth of the full-grown feetus cannot bo accom- 
plished without endangering! the life of the 
mother. When caMed imperatively to exercise 
this powei;^they d« it thoui^htfully and^scien- 
tifically in me face of day. This is moralfty and 
benevolence of the highest order. The quack 
abortionist, with ,•* a little knowledge,” iinpu- 
dently, romotsclesaly* and secretly emplovs his 
^iraft lucre's sa^^e, pexpotratiug one 

orlmo to conceal anotheiv which science and 
charity blush. And yet quockery is patronixl^l 
by the Government, not directly, it is true, but 
i^irectly, by allowing advertisements to appear 
opposed to truthf^to decency, and to science. 
Upon tW* ittlject the pnblio press, so reaefy in 
general to ddhonnoe imposition, % silent, '^th 
bbtfewexoeptiotnts; and this arises, we fear, more 
%in*pecftiiary considerations than ignoranpei^ 
the magnitude of the evil. The members of the 
med&M pioAn^ theref(ire» to fight the | 


battle against (]uackcry single- Inipdod ; uiid they 
must rely jirincip.'illy upon thoir own efforts to 
achieve a victory. 

The publicity given to the case of Eliza 
Wilson will not deter the quaek aboitionists 
from pursuing their unholy calling w'ith tlie 
same zeal as before ; and wo afe ratluT disposed 
to think that the information given of tlu* nature 
of the instruments employed will embolden 
others to attempt, by surgical nwaiis, to prema- 
turely get rid of pregnancy, who diefore em- 
l^doytid only drugs. 'J 'he latter means are attended 
with as much danger as jthe former, without its 
certainties. 

• ■■ - ■ — • • 

(TA'ICEH of TIKALTII JOTl TITK CirV' 
OF LONDON. 

Wn beg to direct attdhtion to a recent meeting 
of the commissioners of sewers of the city of 
London, at which it was resolved, by a majority 
of 17 to 1.*?, that a member ot the medical iiro- 
iesbion should be appointed an officer of ln‘alth 
for the metropolis. It will be seen by the rciiort 
thiit^sonic opposition was offered to tjii.s propo- 
sition, and a Mr. Itlako made himself rather con- 
spicuous in ficuding it. This learned gentleman 
did not consider it essentially necessary that 
the ollieiT of health should bo a medic-al man. 
“They wanted a parly," ho said, ‘^wlio could dis- 
tinguish causes of disease, rather than a man who 
could supply a remedy aftei an epidemic had 
»iiiadc its appearaiu'o." We think this gentleman 
entitled to a (’ap and bells lor such a nolahle dis- 
covery, for wliu ho competent to distinguish 
causes of disease a- ii gentleman i^ho makes 
them his especial study ? Eur the honour of 
the J'lty, iftr. lUake and bis oi.idjutois wiTe 
oulvoti'd, aii^ u medical gentleman is to ]>e 
api»ointed, with a H.*ilary of £o()() per annum. 
The exaiiqde thus sit by London will not be lost 
upon the jirovinees ; and wc earueally eounsi I om 
biethron to be trioinselvtsoii flu* uliTt, mid to put 
tbeir fiicuds in motion in the diffoient towns and 
districts ol England. Ko Lima should be lost; 
tor be it remembered tluil a medical man has 
got the ataj-t, und not a heal th-ol- towns man. 
►^The principle of medical appointment is admitted 
by the fiHt city of the kingdom ; and wo would 
say to the members ot our profesMon who are 
desirous of filling the situation of officer of health 
"in ^ther places, — Be up and doing. 

*TTIE NEW VOLUME. * 

With the pn'sent number the ISth volume 
of the Medical Times is completed, and next 
Satui clay the «iew vfllumc will be commenced. 
It iiffords UR great pleasure to announce to our 
nnmerons«ubscribeTS and friends that it will be 
unusually rich with intotesting contidbutions, 
flome of tho most illiutriuus members of our 
profession having promised their invaluable 
assistance. While proceeding with the erudite 
and interesting lectures which have been already 
commenced, we have also mode arrnngora outs for 
tho ^mediate publication ofDourses on Medical 
Jurisprudence and Toxicology,. on Clinical Mid- 
wifery, and on Medical Hygiene, by tliose dis- 
tinguished lecturers, Dr. C, Waller, of St. 
Thomas's Hospital, Dr. Lcthoby, of the London 
Hospital, and M. Hipp. Koyer CoUord, of Paris, 
in addition to these, ^ there will appear other 
lectures and papers by some of tho most eminent 
members of our body. We shall also give the 
recorded experience of the renowned French 
military surgeons of the Eopublic and Empire 
on gunshot wounds— a class of injuries to which 
SliTgoons should now espootally direct their 
attention, from the prospect of a general war in 
Europe. i 

Thefiral poxtlati of the Index of the volume I 


juRt finished is givi'ti willi the pwseiit numlierJ 
and on this day forrijif^it the remninder will be 
iMsuccl. Tlii^ Ml rang- ment is ma (-ssary, in order 
tluil the imbiii-Lition of the numeious commuiii- 
eations of j>iir lespeeted contributors may be 


delayed u.s ^tllo as possible. 


BLACK EMnUlCISM AND IGNORANT 
aiTACKEin" aDKSrUOY^^D— ELEVATION 
OK MEDICAL CHARACTER BY PROFES- 
SIONAL CONTROL, WITH SPLENDID 
INCOME AND ROOM FOR ALL. 

I tiled lo edueuli- i Ntffro iu , and launchod 

Iniii m Ui. Qimh<.ii, lln* idij^icmii from Antfola. Hl« 
])t.‘r'4nn wttk- the ilmijf, uncinnmon^ shrcilWI, impudent 

. 1 *. the devil , lull, on i xpl.uiiinif thn Hccret of tin* prufration, 
he ujected inv ofler-^ rlD«diitnfiill\ , gravely a8i«rlin|r he 
roulil tiot reroiullo It to hiB conscience— (his coiiHcienoe ! 
only thflik of iHal! Tlu- black rancal pretended to have a 
con«»ritfnci^) llcatmii was and I diHinlBHed him.*’— 

Tub Savaor. 

*' ConttMiiioij, like u horao full of high fecdinir, tnadiy hath 
broke loohr, • 

And beans doun ull before him.*' — SiiAKbl’inR. 

*' Hut we know til d, ri rnutrmliiifj foi a principle bnaed 
upon truth ami s.uictioned by tlic God, we have only 

to I orSTverc lo conveiL our niinonty.inlit a niajoiity.” — 
UlOllAKL) Coi'llRN. 

“Medi(al iinij, rnciye all dittcienru li^ ifluasit union, 
crii'sh iffiiotaiiL qn.nKei), the tell, common entiny, and 
brinif tho aiiiin.il millinuH HquanJi-icd that w.i> into your 
own cutlers, and lake care ol joui poor vuiierahlu uldei'H, 
their widows, then oipluin'^.** 

JT’o tlia Editor of the Medical '1 iinufc. | 

Sir,— T hrough you I once more addresH the pro- 
feBHion. If it he true that quackery, at the lowest 
cuiiiputatiou, deprivofl the united medical bodies of 
live niillioiis annually iu England alone, what In- 
sanity to longer stay brotherly union, and thus 
crush the hateful evil by 20,000 combinations. If U 
is trnr that within a mile radius of Rcgcnt-Btreet 
and Bl.icktri irs (amid other cnormiticH) men bearing 
the f’ollege mark, and those without it, but under its 
colour, tliruc on bl.iek .\tortion, by acting through 
II patient's li.us, and foice furtlur heavy fees by 
thieatH of PNposuri , .iinl th it such ^iractiees are now 
nuilieutieiifed and too well known, and so truly 
ruinous to profc'-sioual lano , then the whole body 
must, indetd, be up and doing. 

Luss art madi lor pi -perty, character, loss of rife 
h) railwiv, and at last in lienllli of tovnis, but,*bow 
moioiious’ no r lor tuinpering wilh man’s health by 
ignoiant buidihood and HTiog.int falsehood! Where 
is tlie high tmipir and open btaiing of your profes- 
sion to pei rnit this > SurLdy there must be moral 
vii (ue witliln it. J)o you not Hie the public hand 
ami the )adginent-s« at ever held out, and yet you 
sleep ! ReTin inlici, through viitue only is honour 
won ! Realizi the knowledge of your station and 
its claims, and ihei^ virtue grows, contention ceases, 
and the proles /lomil units umlerstaiid each other. 
Where are the heads, clothed with titled dignity, but 
jiowfM'less — wdiy don’t they move and throw self to 
the wiiid.> ? H igli office yields every minute glowing 
opportuiiiticH lor good to thousands, and moments 
lost injury to millions ! How few apply to wisdom . 
to direct their Hleps I Great men are pressed b yr^ 
necessity. Has not that sUge arrived ? Is not 
diciue hastening to pecuniary ruin ? If so, why ’Lot 
up and avert it thus : — 

Iwt. Delegate nine men from each College of PJiy- 
siciaiis, Surgeiins, and Chemistry, also Hall of Apo- 
thecaries, to meet in council of thirty-six, and before 
each one’s eye have jdared this cardinal maxim, 

“ Take care of the Government, and it will take 
care of you.” Then frame a short outline for an 
act to pass Parliament next scRsiou for tlie following 
objects ; — 

2nd. Every originator (other than licentiate) of % 
new medicine to take out £^50 patent licence, and 
prepare xnlautes of materials, swear to truth, wfiA 
copy under seal at all medical col^ges, to become a 
public right in fourteen years, anuiiot to vend, ex- 
cept through the cheq^st trade; pj^sent dhties to 
cuiitinde. 

3rd. Every future ohemist to serve as apprentice 
for three or five years ; if without premium, then w 
paying £10 stamp fiuty ; if premium, tl\pn ton per 
cent, duty thereon over the £10, and subsequently 
examined by the College of Chemistry or Apothe- 
caries* Hall prior sio opening shop ; payment of 
£3. 3s., annual certificate duty, first five yeari^ anfi 
£6. ds. yearly *a(lbr wards, m addition to present 
fees. Xf found as a chemist dofiijg; any act felting 
within the allopathic general practice, £10 for every 
oSlmo0, and third qjSenoe Ibspensiont npotheemies 
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Entitled to present privileus until merged in the 
future body of general pra^itloners« 

4th. Every future surgeon to pay a stamp duty on 
anprenticeehip articles of £25, and five per cent, ad- 
ditional duty on premium, with £3. Ss*. annual prac- 
tice certificate dut$ first five years, and £5. 6a. after- 
Wffds, in additloif'to present fees; aurgeona and 
apothecaries allowed to keep chemists' shops by 
paying double duty, but one stamp duty to drop on 
quitting retail and ^ing due notice kt the Stamp- 
office. ^ ^ 

6th. No medicine patentee to treat any form of 
disease falling within allopathic general practice 
except that stated in patent, and then only m union 
with a qualified practitioner, under defined pe- 1 
Jialties. 

6th. AV unqualified practice to cease in five years 
after this act is declared Caw ; no unqualified person 
to practise ad tnfertm without delivering in name, 
residence, his line of practice to aU the colleges, 
and immediate payment of an annual wtificate duty 
of LoO, with heavy penalties on travelling out of 
such , line of practice, with liberty at the end of the 
five years to qualify as surgeon or chemist on paying 
up the several duties to a level with that clasi he 
seeks to be enrolled amongst. If these conditions 
are not performed,/ .hen to quit the business or pro- 
fession under £6^0 penally by summary convection, 
and three mouths' imprisonment; also increased 
severities, Vo* oe defined for every subsequent 
offence. 

7th, and lastly. Twenty-flve per cent, of- nil the 
above duties to be paid over quarterly by Govern- 
ment to a committee of one hundred men equally 
appointed by the four colleges, to he expressly de- 1 
voted to the formation of a NaiionafiJniicd College i 
for Decayed Practitioners, Widows, and Orphans, 1 
with a Royal Chartered Grammar School, and usual 
official dignitaries worthy the high and noble pro- 
fession of medicine. 

Very faithfully yours, 

IlENJt\ H. l^YKE, Barrister-at-Law. 
8<, Chancery-lane, and Verulam -chambers, 

Lincoln’s-inn, Sept. 20, 

THE UNJUST COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 

n'o the Editor of the Medical Times,] 

Sir,-— lam one of the senior members of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England, t. e , I re- 
ceived my diploma before the invidious distinction 
between fellows and members was invented, and 
authorized by the royal sign manual. In becoming 
a member of an institution which I knew to be 
sninrwhat narrow and illiberal in its organization, 1 
trusted that good senae and good feeling would in 
time effect alteration and reform ; a progress thereto 
seemed inevitable, when suddenly the spirit of 
bigotry and corruption intrenched itself in a royal 
chvter, which conveyed the sentence of degradation 
and exclusion to a groat majority of the members 
of the college. I cannot understand by what 
specious misrepresentation, by what fraudulent jug- 
glery, the new charter was obtained; for I will not 
suppose that such a document of privilege and regu- 
lation, affecting the interests of thousands, would 
ever have been granted had it not been considered 
consonant with the general wishes and welfare of 
tlie constituent members of the corporation. An 
analogous procedure by the directors of any trading 
company, where money was concerned, would be 
deiRgnatod swindling, and as such would be made 
amenable to law by the shareholders; but we are 
injured in honour and reputation, 1 fear, beyond the 
scope of legal cognizance. 

Prior to the issue of this injurious document— this 
charter of wrong— all the members of the college 
were equal in legal designation ; we had undergone 
the same ordeal -as most of our examiners, and we 
oecame their compeers on entering the college 
Serials. All further distinction rested only on 
acquired experience and reputation ; but now, foi^ 
sooth, it is insinuRited with, qglumny no less absurd 
than vvHanous, that our examinations have been 
adapted only f^r inferior (..apacittes and «limited 
acquirements. This prete^ hasi^been but lately 
\ thought of; and, at any rate, makes it obvious that 
in future the members are to bft Considered as sur- 
geons of quite an inferior grades 

What remains for us to do ? In the first place I 
should be glad to know if there are no legal means 
of (lliputing the limitation to the fellows of the right 
of electing ^e members of th^qruacil. It may be 
argued that, as fxirmerly we members had no right 
of ojection, neilAW have we now any claim therto. 
lo this I reply, that ? the right of election be 
thrown open at all, it should have been so to we 


general body ofsmeinbers, originally coequal, and 
should not bo confined to a now segmentary corps, 
specially created for the prcjTidice and depreciation 
of the great body of members. The elective right 
is a matter of secondary consequenee in kn im- 
mediate point of view; it is the loss of professional 
rank, which to us is of primary importance. It 
seems to me that, in a scientific respect, the College 
of Surgeons was formerly of democratic consti- 
tution, whereas now it is pseudo-oligarchical. 

In the second plilce, we find that a small minority 
of the members our college have arrogated «to 
themselves jthe title of fellows" — certainly under 
the authority of a ro^al charter; but, as in so 
doing it occasions prejudice and injury to the body^. 
of our surgical commonwealth, surely such injustice 
could not obtain the sanction or countenance of the 
ISw; /ind we have also the right to assume the |tyle 
and title of fellows, thereby protesting against 
superiority of the felf-agipandizing minority. At 
any rate, since the ** meniDers" -are hereafter to be 
considered an inferior grada of surgeons, those who 
passed before that injurious charter was obtained 
ought at once to assume the designation of " senior 
members." 

Hitheto there has been much talking and pe- 
titioning about the injustice which has been done 
to TLs. These have been mere useloss words and 
idle sound. We Want action ; and it is high time to 
concert some plan from which practical efficacy 
may result ; and I trust this note may induce some 
of your numerous readers to suggest a decided 
course of action for our adoption. 

I am. Sir, your obcdiftit servant, 

Sept. 24. ^ B. L- 

THE COI-LEGE OR PURE SURGEONS AND 
MEDICAL REGISTRATION. 

[To the Eclifor of the Medical Times.] ‘ 

Sin, — Allow me a few words of remark on a 
statement in the leading article of one of your late 
numbers. *‘ The College of Surgeons," you tell us 
(and I perceive that Mr. Bird told the Registration 
Committee the same), “ The College of jfiurgeonR has 
declared that it Is constitutionally ‘ rmre,’ and will con- 
tinue so ;" that it “ wiR not eiifrancnis{!” its members ; 

I and you proceed upon this datum to ai^uc thu^ 

" Let the general practitioners have a college of 
their own ; then, with a good registration bill, wc 
may hope to see the profession occupy a better 
position than it has hitherto donV, and additional 
guarantees given for the licalth and safely of the 
public." 

I Now, Sir, in logical phrase, I deny your major. 

I I deny that the College of Surgeons is in any 
sense constilntionally pure. It was so before 
the charter of 1843. It then consisted constitu-, 
tionally of but one body, the council, forming a ' 
College of Surgeons in London, and w.omposrd 
entirely of pures, whose only business it was to 
take care of the Hunterian Museum, and to sell 
worthless bits of paper to such students aso 
were silly enough to buy them, but who didonot 
obtain therewith the slightest constitutional con- 
nection with the college. This was a College of 
Burgeons to all intents and purposes ; maia nous 
avons changi tout cela. The charter has made all 
the difference. The fellows are now as integral a 
part of the college as the -president himself ; and 
what are they ? Arc they " pure " Wgeons ? Are 
not two-thirds of them mere apothecaries— keepers 
of open shops— almost all general practitioners in 
some sense or other ? Why, it would be about as 
true to call it a college v)f fiddlers as a college of 
Burgeons, if it be meant that it consists of surgeons 
only, and has no physicians nor apothecaries in it. 

It giay or may not be desirable to have an in- 
Btituticn devoted to the exclusive pursuit of surgery. 
This is not the question. What 1 maintain i^ that 
no such institmtion exists in England at this 
moment ; though' whether the college really has 
gained any thing in " dignity " by its divorce from 
the barbers of old, in order to contract a second 
marriage with the ** gents" who figure in the doily 
advertisements as **«urgeonB and chemists," aqd 
do "snug retails" at ** corner shops in good 
thorough&es," with blue Dottles and toothbrushes 
in the windows, is d point;, upon which opinions may 
differ. I have my own. 

At all events, all reasoning in favour of a new col- 
lege, because of the starched parity of the old one, 
is mere nonsense, and falls to the ground. 

And now for the " good registration bill"— a sub- 
ject with which the one 1 nave discussed is very 
closely connected. ** First catch a hare/' says Mrs. 
Glass, and so 1 say of a good reg/iitraticni bill. The 


problem is difficult. What, let »A ask, ^11 be the 
use of a registration bill which excludes some of the 
moat respectable members of the professionj^m the - 
register ? Will it not be a positive boni^and pre- 
mium to quackery^ And yet such^ mwt be the 
effectoof any classified registration under present 
oircunfstanoes. Besides^ the army surgeons, thci^w 
is a large and daily increasing body of civil praotT^ 
tioners who arenotgraduatedpbysioians nor apothe- 
caries, and, bring members of the College of Sur- 
geons, they olsim to register as surgeonsppon terms 
of perfect equality with any one authorized to hold 
that title. They wil^ not be put down in a second- 
rCte list of persons who are surgeons ofly quia 
BUjrgeon-apothccaTies, while apothecaries are num- 
bered among the ** pures." ' 

This is no fiction. I have conversed with many, 
and know that* the feeling is wy^^ely spread and 
rapidly spreading.' These gentlemen well not re- 

J pister at all on any oth^r terms. What care they 
or union workhcfusesoroinpaid certificates C They 
will continue to practise and take their fees in de- 
fiance and contempt of the registered practitioner, 
and they will defy the law to prevent them. 

You will, perhaps, say that thej^iU be morally 
compelled to acquiesce in the act of self-degradation, 
because of the respectability attaching to the notion 
of being legally qualified. Alas ! the time is gone 
by when this sentiment , would have uny weight 
The open charlatan, of ’whatever denomination, 
whether he be an advocate of globules, or water, o jn ,^ 
mesmeric passes, is at this moment In the enjof^ 
ment a more elevated social position than is ac- 
corded generally to the regular practitioner ; and tlie 
map who would boldly announce his secession from 
the ranks of legitimate roccUcine would command a 
more favourable reception from the public than the 
most Accomplished mepihcr of the registered body. 
The cunent is against us. 

How this unhappy state of things has come about, 
it is no part ui my present p'Orpobc to inquire; but I 
solemnly urge upon alhthoee who are blindly urging 
forward legislative measures, without a solid found^ 
tionto build upon, to look facts in the face before they 
brand with obloquy those wliose object it is as sin- 
cerely as their own, to advance the cause of the pro- 
fession, vand with it the safety of the community, 
but whose estimate of the means to be* pursued for 
the purpose differs from theirs, not from ignorance 
or from any interested desire to mairiti^in things 
in statu quOf but because they are compelled by 
facts and circumstances around them to look at the 
question from a different point of view. « 

.N oI am, Sir, your obedient hcrvant. 

Sept. 25. ' Ebiio Veiiitatib. 


ANALYSIS OF. THE NAME OF 
AESCULAPIUS, ^ 

, 

[To the EdLtir of the Medical Times.] 

Sir,— In a recent number of one of your contem- 
poraries a letter is published which professes to 
give an etymological analysis of the name of AEsen- 
lapius. Jtise^dent that the author either knew 
nothing of the subject on which Ite wrote, or wished 
to play a trick upon the editor. 

it IS said that the name AEsciilapins is com- 
pounded of three words : 1. AEs (Lat.), brass ; 
2. Kula (Or.), the sockets, of the eyes— a light as ap- 
plied in Icvis-culum, crepus culum, &c. ! ! 3. Pius, 
(Gr.), from iero-pios, a sacrificial priest ; and that this 
trinity of Grdek and Latin words fused into one 
name 8igi\ifie8 " scored fiery brass." 

AEsculapius, we learn froiqi Homer and others, 
lived fit the period when Jason and his fifty-four 
companions set sail for Colcnis in tlx. ship Argo. 
This event, so celebrated *in classic writers, hap- 
pened nearly eighty years before the taking of Troy, 
when, of coarse, the Latin language was unknown 
in Greece. 

,lt is certain, therefore, that Roman brass (.^s^ 
neve/ formed a part of ASsculapius, and iwequally 
certain that the Corinthian metal did not, for that is 
Akpreised by another word. I have heard bf htssen- 
ooated Greeks, and brasen-fared qnaeks, hut never 
knew that the god of physic had any brass {u hi$ 
composition. e 


tiis is, in all truth, putting light for^darknessJ 
The third derivation brii^f us \o the very oUmtx 
absurdity, jniM, being ior iero piOit t* aacayiemt 


The early history o/ Jisculaplus if{U gi«0 a clue 
to hli name. He was Ilia son of Apollo ^ the 
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nymph ^orpnis, wll), afterwards provin|<> unfaithful, 
was kilted by Apollo. He, however, took care of the 
child, HlWch drew his first nourishment from the 

sknliikitm, 

whelp, whiBh, toy changing k intd it, and making the 
termination masculine instead of neuter, gWe us 
name -db^sculapius. Bochart calls hilt vir 
caninua, and dogs were offered in sacrifice on his 
altars*^ Jxisculapius, when a mortal, always took a 
dog with him for his surgeon, which healed wounds 
with his toi^ue, undk goat for his apotlieeary, which 
cured consumptions and inw'ard diseases with her 
milk. ^ 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, • 

B.A. Cantaii.« 
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rilE RTOES.AND UEGXJ.LATIONS OF 
EXAMINING MEDICAL EODIES IN 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND. IRELAND. 
FRANCE, AND GERMANY. 

UNIVKUSITY or LONDON. 
£jBamimitioft» for the Degree of Bachelor of 
J/ed/ewe.— (Jandidates for the degree of Bachelor 
of Medicine shall be reijuired— 1. To have been 
engaged during four years in their profesaional 
studies at oiio or more -of the institutions or 
schools recognised by this university. 2. To 
^fcve spent one year at least of the four in one 
or more of the recognised institutions or dthools 
in the United Kingdom, 3. To pass two exami- 


nations. 

The first examination shall take place once a 
year, and comincnon on the first* Moiidqy in 
August. No candidate shall be admitted to Ibis 
cxaminaticj^n unless ho Jiave produced ce^jtificatos 
to the following ofi’ect#— 1 . Of havjng completed 
his nineteenth yoai , 2. ( )f having taken a degree 
in arts in this university, or in a university the 
dbgrees granted by which arc recognised by the 
Hcndte of this university ; or of having passed the J 
matriculation examination. 3. Of having been ] 
a student during two years at one or morft of the 
medical insAtutions or schools recognised by this 
university, subsetiuently to having taken a de- 
gree ill iM'ts, or passed thp matriculation exami- 
nation. i. Of having attended u course of lec- 
tures^ on eaiih of four of the subjects in the 
following list : — Descuptive and Surgical A^^a- 
tomy, (Jenertil Anatomy and riiysiology, Com- 
pia’ative Anatomy,* Pathological Anatomy, Ohe- 
niistry, Botany, Materia Medica and Pharmacy, 
(jcnoral lijithology, (ieueral Therapeuties, Fo- 
rensic Medicine, llygichof Midwifery and Dis- 
eases peeuliaP to Women and Iudants\g Surgery, 
Medicine, o. Of having dissected dAing nine 
months. G, Of having attended a * course of 
Practical Chemistry, eoniprehenditig practical 
cxorciHCH in conducting the more important pro- 
cesses of general and pharmaceutical chemistry ; 
in applying tuststbr discovering the adulteration 
of articles of the materia medica, and the presence 
and nature of poisons ; and in the examination 
of mineral waters, animal secretions, urinary de- 
posits, tocalcuU, &c. 7. * Of having attended to 

practical pharmacy during a sufficient length of 
time to enable him to acquire a practical know- 
ledge in the preparation of meciLcincs. 

These certificates ^nust bo transmitted to the 
registrar at least fourteen days before the^com- 
mencomentopf the examinstien. The five for 
this examination is iiVo pounds. No candidate 
can be admitted to the examination uidcss he 
have previously p^d this foe to the registrar ; 
and, if he fail to pass the examination, the fee 
fvill be yarned to him. ^ * 

The oSmidates are exatfftned in the following 
subjects .‘—Anatomy, Physiology, Chomistrpi 
Structural and Physiological Botany, Materia 
Medioa, and Pharmacy. 

Th8 e3taminat|pns are conducted in the fol- 
lowing order horning, .10 to 1 ; Monday, 
Anatomj^nd Ph^iology^ by printed papdrs ; 
Tuesday, *bhepiiBt^, by experimeit and printed 
pimen. Altemygn, 3 to 6 : Monday, Anatomy 
aitcl Phyaidlogy, by printed papers ; TucMiday, 
Bbtaiiy, ttateria Medica, and Pharmacy, q|f 
printed papers. To oommenoe on Friday at 10 ( 
Chegiilf^^ Materia Medica, and Phamutcy, 


by viva voce, and demonstration irom specimens, including (questions iniComparative Anatomy), 
lo commence on Monday, in the following (Icncral Pathology, fleiieral Therapeutics, ify- 
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week, at 10: Anatomy and Physiology, by 
viva voco, demonstration from preparations, and 
dissection. 

On the WednoRdsy morning in the w'pck fol- 
lowing the commencement of the examination, 
the examiners will arrange in two divisions, 
eacli in alphabetical order, such of the candidates 
as have passed ; and a pass certificate, signed by 
the registrar, will bo delivered to each can- 
didate. Such candidates only as in the opinion 
of the examiners arc ndmissiblo to the examina^ 
4inn for honours shall bo placed in the first 
division. 

Examination for Honours, — Any candidate wli<) 
has^ecii placed in the first divLsion at the* first 
examination may bo exurnirntd for honours in 
any or all of the following subjects : — Anatomy 
and Physiology (candidates may illustrate their 
answers by sketching the parts they describe), 
Chemistry, Materia Medica, and Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry. 

These examinations take place in the week 
following the commencement of the first exi^ni- 
nation. They are conducted by moans of printed 
papers ; but the examiners are not nrucludcd 
ixomsputting vim voce questions upon^thc writ- 
ten answers of the candidates when they appear 
to require explanation. The examinations for 
honours aro con^fucted in the following order : — 
Morning, 10 to I : Thursday, Anatomy and Phy- 
siology ; Friday, Chemistry. Afternoon, 3 to (> : 
Thursday, Anatomy and Physiology ; Friday, 
Materia Medica and Pharmaceutical Chemistry. 

If in the opinion of the examiners sufficient 
^erit be evinced, the candidate who shall dis- 
tinguish himself the most in Anatomy and Phy- 
siology, the candidate who shall distinguish 
himself the most in Chi'mistry, and the candi- 
date who shall distinguish himself the most in 
Materia Medica and Pharmaceutieal Chemistry, 
shall each receive an exhibit^n of thirty pounds 
per aniiumtfor the next two years. Under the 
simft circumstances, the first and second candi- 
dates in each subject shall each receive a gold 
medal of the value of five pounds. 

Second Examitfation . — The second examination 
takes place once a year, and commences on the 
first Monday in November. No candidate can 
be admitted to this examination within two 
academical years of the time of lus passing the 
first examination, nor unless he have produced 
IfcerlilicHtes to the following effect:—!. Of having 
passed th^ first examination. 2. Of having, suh- 
sequeiuly to having passed the first examination, 
attended a course of lectures on each of two of 
J:he subjects comprehended in the foregoing list, 
ands for which the candidate had not presented 
certificates at the first examination. 3. Of 
having, sirtisequently to having ilnssed the 
first examination, dissected during six months. 
4. Of luiving conducted at least six labours. 
(Certificates on this subject will be received 
from any legaUy-(^urflfied practitioner in medi- 
cine.) 6, Of having attended the surgical prac- 
tice of a retognised hospital or hospitals during 
twelve months, and lectures on clinical surgery. 

6. Of having attended tlie medical practice of a 
recognised hospital or hospitals during other 
twelve months, and lectures on clinical medicine. 

7. Of having, subsequently to the completion of 
his attendance on surgical and medical hdspital 
practice, attended to practical medicine, ‘ 


recognised hospital, inflrmaryr or dispens^, 
during six months. (Uertificates on this subject 
will be received from any legally-qualified prac- 
titioner having the care of the poor of a 
I^ish,) The candidate must also produce a 
certificate of moral clmraoter from a teacher in 
the last school or institution at which he has 
studied, as far as the teacher’s opportunity of 
ki][Owledge has extended. 

The certificates must be transmitted to the 
registrar at least fourteen days before the ex- 
amination begins. The fee Ibr this examination 
is five pounds. 

Canmdatee are examined in the foBowing aub- 
jectB:«^?h9raiology (the papen in Fhyddogy 


gicnc, Surgery, Medicine, Midwifery, Forcnsio 
Medicine. XLie exuiijiiiiation is conducted in the 
following ft-der: — First \Ve^. By printed 
napcTK. Morning, 10 to 1 ; Monday, Physhdogg; 
Tuesday, Surgery; Wednesday, Midwifery. 
Afternoon, 3 to C : Monday, (leneral I’athology, 
General TheApei|^ies, and Hygiene; Tuesday, 
Medicine ; Wednesday, Forensic Medicine. ■ 
Second Week. By x'iva voco interrogation. To 
commence on Monday morning at 10, 

On the Monday morning in tlic following week, 
the examincis will arrange in two divisions, each 
in alphabetical order, such of the caiuUdates as 
have passed ; and a cei tilcutc under the seal of 
tlie university, arid signed by the chancellor, will 
oe delivered^to each candidate. Such candidates 
only as the opinion of the examiners are ad- 
missible to the examination for honours will bo 
placed in the first division. * 

Examination fur IlSioiirs, — Any candidate who 
has been placed in the first division at the second 
examination, and has prudikcd a certificate 
Bh()wi|ig that he has not com]^led his twenty- 
fifth year, may he examined forjnmours in any 
or all of the following subjects^-Pliipsiology 
and Comparative Anatomy (candidates may 
illustrate their answers by sketehing tlic parts 
they describe), Surgery, Medicine, Midwifery, 
Structural and Physiological Botany. 

The examination for lioiiours will take place in 
the week following the second cxaminalion. It 
Avill be conducted by means of printed papers; 
but the examiners are not precluded from putting 
viva voce questions upon the written answers of 
the candidates when tlioy appear to require ex- 
planation. The examination is conducted in the 
following order ; —Morning, 10 to 1 ; Tuesday, 
Physiology and (/ompnrativc Aiuiioiny ; AVednes- 
day, {Surgery ; Thursday, Medic‘in<‘ ; Friday, 
Midwifery. Afternoon, 3 to C : I’uesdav, Phy- 
siology and Conqiarativo Anatomy; Wednesday, 
Surgery ; Thursday, Medicine ; Friday, Struc- 
tural and Physiological Botany. 

If ill tho opinion of the examiners suflicient 
merit bo evinced, tho caiididat;^ who shall dis- 
tinguish himself tho most in Physiology and 
Comparative Anatomy, the candidate who shall 
distinguish lilinsclf the most in Surgery, and tho 
candidate who shall distinguish himself the most 
in Medicine, shall each receive an exhibition of 
£50 per annum ior the next two years, with the 
style of University Medical Scholar. Under the 
same circumstances, the first and second candi- 
date in each of th» preceding subjects shall eacli 
receive a gold medal of the value of £5, Under 
tho same eireumstanccs, the candidate who shall 
distinguish himself tbo moat in Midwifery, and 
the candidate who sliall distinguish himself tho 
most in Structural and Physiological Botany, 
shall each receive a gold medal of the value 
of £ 6 , 

Examination for the Degree of Doctor of Medi^ 
cine. — ^'Ihe examination for tho degree of Doctor 
of Medicine takes place once a year, and cobi- 
mences on the fourth Monday in November. 
No candidate can bo admitted to this oxamina- 
lion unless ho have produced certificates to the 
following effect 1. Of having taken the degree 
of Bachelor of Medicine in this university, or a 
degree in medicine or in surgery at a university, 
the degrees granted by whi^ are recognised ^ 
tho senate of this university. Those candid^t^ 
who have not taken the degree in this university 
snail produce a certificate of having completed 
their twenty- third year, 2. Of haviim attended, 
subsequently to havi]% taken on# of the above 
degrees in medicine, (a) to clinical or practical 
medicine during two years in a hospital or modi- 9 
oal institution retognised by this vgiiversity; 
(6) or to clinical or practical medicine during 
one year in a hospital or medical institution 
recognised by this university, and of having 
been engage three years in tKe praotioe 

of his professionT (c) or, if he have taken the 
dearee of Bachelor cd Medioine fb this university, 
of having bsen eimi^ed <|^ng five years in m 
pntooQ«hUpan>|Mon. (One year of httchd- 
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moe on clinipal or wacficfrl medicine, or two 
years of practice, will be dispensod with in the 
case of those candidates who, the second 
examination', have been placed in vhc first divi> 
sion.) 3. A mor#- cliaracter, sif^ned by two per- 
Bom of rcBpcctabilily. 

These certificates must be transAiitted to the 
registrar ^t least fourteen days before the exami- 
nation begins. TheTee for the Cegreo of Bachelor 
of Medicine is £10. 

Candidates are examined in the following sub- 
jects: — Elements of Intellectual Philosophy, 
Logic, and Moral Philosophy; Medicine. The 
examinations are conducted in the following 
order printed papers. Morning, 10 to 1 : 
Monday, Elements of intellectual Philosophy, 
Logic, and Moral Philosophy. (Candidates wK(t) 
have taken a degree in arts in this university, or 
in a university the degrees grflnted By which 
are iHiCogniscd by the senate of this university, 
are exempted from this part of the examination. 
The degrees in arts of all universities in the 
United Kingdom recognised by the senate f<ir 
this purpose.) Aesdoy, Medicine. Afternoon, 

3 to 6 : Mondfift a Commentary on a cuoo in 
Medicine, Btws,ery, or Midwifery, at the option 
of the dknmaatti. Tuesday ^ Medicine, by viva 
voce interrogation. Friday morning, at 10, ex- 
amination on the answers to the printed papers, 
and on the commentaries ; and the exanunution 
for a certificate of Special Proficiency in Medi- 
cine, Surgery, or Midwifery, as determined by the 
candidate’s choice of tin* ease lor commentary. 

On the Monday morning in the loUowing week 
the examiners will arrange in two diviHicms, each 
in alphabetical order, such oi the eandidates ns 
have passed ; and a c('rtiticate under the seal of 
the university, and signctl by the chancellor, will 
be delivered to each candidate. Such candidates 
only as, m the opinion of the cxainiuers, are 
admissible to the exainiiiation for honouis, will 
be placed in the first division. If, in the opinion 
of the examiners, sufficitmt merit be evinc(‘(J, the 
author of the best Commentaiy on the Cbrc in 
Medicine, the author of the beat ('omnicntaiy on 
the Case in Surgery, and the author of the best 
Coiftmcntury on* the Case in Midwifery, will 
each rcce' *3 a gold medal of the value of £f>. 
Any cant date may piescnt a thesis on a subject 
of his ovn choice*. If, in the opinion ol the 
exnmineTB, sufficient merit be evinred, a gold 
medal, of the value of £10, will be given to the 
author of the best thesis. The ox.iminerh are 
not precluded from examining the autlioi on the 
subject of his thesis. 

Examination for Uonours . — Any candidate w ho 
has been placed in the fitst division may be 
examined for honours in any or all of the fol- 
lowing subjects : — Surgtry, Medicine, Midwifery. 
The examinations take place in the w(*ck iwl low- 
ing. They are conducted by moans of pnnti d 
papers; but the cxamineis aic not prccluilcd 
from putting viva voce (picstions upon the 'wiitti n 
answers ot the candidates w’hen they appear to 
repuire explanation. 

The examinations for honours are conducted 
in the following order; — Morning, 10 to 1 ; Tues- 
day, Surgery; Wednesday, Medicine; Thurs- 
day, Midwifery. Afieriioon, 3 to 6 : Tuesday, 
Rurge^ ; Wednesday, Medicine ; Thursday, 
Midwifery. 

If, in the opinion of the examiners, sufficient 
* "merit be evinc(!l!l» Ihc first candidate in each 
/<a}fject will each receive a gold medal of the 
value of £3. - * 

insHtiUiona afid *No medical institu- 

tion of sch/JoHs retogliised by the senate of this 
university whilh does not possess hmple moans of 
illustrating the instructiotr given ’ht it. Forma of 
Certificatea : Tlie tDache]^ must certify for— Lec- 
imraa ^ — ^That in the year 18 pupil attended 

. ♦ . his course of instruction on 

which commenced on . « . and terminated 

at . . . . and which consisted of . 

. . lectures and ...» ^x/tixxnations. Proc- 
tical Anatomy . . to . . .the 

pupil dissected . . ‘ . under his superin- 
tendence. FraSlical That the ^pil 

operated .... during his course of Prac- 


tical Chemistry^ which consisted of ... , 
lessons. Practical Pharmacy ^ — ^That the pupil 
prepared ..... medicines under his su- 
perintendence from .... to 

Clhiwal Instruction m Surgery ^ — ^That the pupil 
attended the surgical practice of 

this hospital, and the course of lectures on 
Clinical Surgery, coiffiisting of . . . lectures, 

from . . . .to,. . . . Clinical Instruction 

in Medicine ^ — ^That the pupil attended 

the medical practice of this hospital, and the 
course of lectures on Clinical Medicine, consisting 
of ... . lectures from , . . . to . . . 

Practical Medicine ^ — That the pupil attended | 

to Practical Medicine at . . 

. * . * . and was intrusted "with the troatny^nt 

of patients undf'r .... RupcrintcndCfft??; 
from , . . . tciP . . . (Certificates on this 

subject will be received from any legally-quali- 
fied practitioner, having trie care of the poor of a 
parish.) Practical Midwifery ^ — That the pupil 
conducted .... labours under his superin- 
tendence. (Any legally-qualified practitioner 
shall be competent to give this certiftcBtc.) 
liif/slations roluting to Students who commenced 

their Medical Studies in or before January^ 

1810. .. 

Degree of Bachelor of Medicitie , — Candidates 
who commenced their professional studies in or 
before January, 1840, arc admitted to the first 
examination foi the degree of Bachelor of Medi- 
cine ou produ3ing certificates to the following 
effect : -1 . Of haviri|T been engaged during two 
years in their professional studies. 2. Of having 
attended a course of lectures on each of four of 
the subjects comprehended in the former h^t. J 
3. Of having dissected during nine months. 4. Of ' 
having attended to jiractieal pharmacy duiing a 
Buflicienl length of time to enable them to ac- 
quire a practical knowledge in the preparation of 
medicines. ^ 

Candidates who commenced their professional 
studies in or before January, 1840 /'arc admitted 
to the second examination lor tlic dcjfree of Ba- 
chelor of Medicine on producing certificates to 
the following effect : - 1 . Of having been engaged 
during four years in thi'ir professional sludi^B. 

2. Ol having passed the first examination. 

3. Of having attcndeil a couise of lectures on 

each of two of the subjects comprehended in the 
former list, 4. Of having di-3sectt*d duiing 
twelvemonths, b. Of having attended to prac- 
tical pharmacy during a .sufficient length of time 
to enable the pupil to acquire a practical know-« 
ledge in tht* preparation of medicines, fi. Of 
having conducted at least six labours. 7. Of 
having attended the surgical practice of a recog- 
nised hospital or hoMpituls during twelve months.* 
8. Of having attended the Tiiediciil practice of a 
recogni.siuB lio.4pital or hospitals during otlier 
twelve montliH. 9. Of having completed the 
twenty-second year of their age. 10, Of moral 
ehaiHi tcr, from a teacher in the last school or 
insiitution at wdiicli they lu»yo studied, as far as 
the teacher's opportunity of knowledge has ex- 
tended. ^ 

Candidates who have not taken a dep-ee in 
Arts, or passed the Matriculation Examination 
in tills university, will l?c required to translate a 
portion of (ViLsus de Rc Modud, 

Rcgul^^ons relating to the Practitioners in Medi- 

cim^r Surgery desirous of obtaining Ifcyrees in 

Medicine* 

Degree of Bachelor of Medicine , — CandMates 
are admitted to 'the two examinations for the 
degree of Bachelor of Medicine on producing 
certificates to the following effect 1. Of having 
been admitted, prior to the year 1840, members 
of one of tl^e legally-constituted bodies in the 
United Kingdom for licensing practitioners in 
medicine or surgery, ot- of having served, pre- 
viously to 1840, os surgeons, or assistant-sur- 
geons, in her Majesty's Army, Ordnance, or 
Navy, or in the service Of the Honourable tho 
East India Company. 2. Of having received- a 
part of their education at a .recognised institu- 
tion or school, as required by the charter of the 
university. 3. Of moral cheracteTc signed by 
two persons of respectability. 




Candidates who have not tdeen a degree in 
Arts, or passed the Matriculation Estanjlfntion 
in tl^is university, will be required to tr jfeslate a 
portion of Celbob cCe Re Medicd, * ^ 

' qf Doctor of Candidates who 

have been engaged during five years in the praos^ 
tice of their profession may be admitted to the 
examination for this degree on producing certi- 
ficates to the following effect ; — 1. Of liaving 
been engaged during five years in the practice of 
their profession. 2.^ Of having token the degree 
ofdiachclor of Medicine in this university. 

(yondidates who have not taken a degree in 
Arts, or passed the Matriculation Examination 
ill tliis university, will be required to translate a 
portion of Celb^s fie lie Mediod, 

The regulations respecting tlie tramfiKUsion of 
the certificates ^to the^ registrar, the fc^s, the 
peiiods, and the mode of conducting the exami- 
nations, and the arrangement of the candidates 
after examination, are the same for all candidates 
for the same degree. 

EOREIGN UNIVERSITIES. 

FRANCE. 

ITNIYERSITV of FUANCK. jOgm' 

The faculty confers two degrees, viz , doctor 
medicine, and doctor in surgery. Sixteen in- 
scriptions, constituting four years’ study, are re- 
quived for either degree. The candidate must 
previously hiyve obtained the degree of bachelor 
of letters, anil bachelor of aeiences ; must pro- 
duce a ttcrtificate of bhth, and the consent of his 
father on tutor, if under twenty-one years of age ; 
also of good ‘moral eharacier from the civil 
authority. Tliere arc* five examinutionf. for the 
degree of doctor, which take place at stateil 
periods throughout the four years. The winter 
cession begin << in November ; the summer si'ssion 
in ApriJ. Fees for the degree, £41. Foreign 
graduates are roqiiirrd to pa‘iH five exj^^minations, 
and to defend a thesis. Six years' study in a 
foreign university ranks as iqiiivalent to four 
years’ study at a FreiKih university. They are 
also required to present the diploma of bachelor 
of letters and of sciences, or else iliodihpensution 
for -hosedugroes. 

Englishmen desirdus of ntUiitUng the practice 
of tne UAtcl Lieu at Paris can obtain udniisMion 
by jifcsenting the diploma of the College of 
Surgeons of London, .Edinburgli, iff Dublin, 
to the Hurgeons. * )ly’ application* at the Ecolc 
de MOdecine, Va provisionary card, admitting 

the practice of all the other hospitals free of 
expense, rnuy be obtained, 'rhosc who are de- 
sirous of graduating must inscribe their names 
in a book every three months ; each inscription 
costs fifty francs, fur a French diploma ; if for a 
foreign one, thirty. The schools of medicine art* 
open to students gratuitously,l)ut diligent attend- 
ance is required. ‘ Subjects are voi v chegn, being 
obtained for a few bhillings. This facujty pos- 
sesses a library, botanic garden, dissecting-room^ 
and a museuin. 'Phe library ia open every day 
in the week, except Thursday, from eleven to 
three ; it as closeff during September and Octo- 
ber. The museum contains U valuable collection 
of anatomical preparations, epecimons of natural 
histoiV materia medica, and kn extensive ^ 
series of surgical and o^her instrumfints. The 
beautiful collection of wax nmdels of pathology 
has been placed in the Mu868*Dt!puj’tron, at the 
School of Practical Medicine. The museum 
open' to the public every Thursday eleven 
to three ; to pupils onVofher days of tne tveek, on 
presenting t|eir cards of admission to lectures. ^ 

FBuiilA. ^ " 

There are shK universities Kn Prussia, with 
facidties of medicine connoted with &em— 
namely, Berlin, BresUiu, Kmmpbetm Cyieswald, 
Halle, and Honn on the Ehme, •The medioa) 
studies are pursued for four y%ftrs ; and durhatt 
that time the students attend lectuifs onenedi- 
cineandihe preliminary eoieneea. 'pie,bodiei 
of oriminalB, and those from th% nelgUiDuritig 
houses of correction, su^ly the sn«^ oi difisOo* 
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Wftdiciu studontA intended for the 
Bervioe©)^© army aro lodged and boarded at 
; Jia ■C*4pin»e, at Berlin^ and tbe poorer class 
‘ native stumto arc made burtftrs. After four 
Tears the candidates are required to print ftnd 
Triayicly defend a dissertation in tlie Latin Isn- 
guage, and to undergo an exiiminutirm in logic 
and the abbVe-meniion(?d sciences, of ter which 
they receive the diploma of clocdor, the fee for 
which is £j!5. This, however, does not give 
them the power of practising. In order to this, 
they must undergo the examiitation in surgery. < 
mcaicine, and midwifery, which continues sevc; 
ral months ; and they will be required during that 
time to perform operations, and to treat diseases. 

UNiVBUsijjr OFiiMuNioH. — Foreigners who do 
not intend to practise in Bavaria, or to seek for 
Governmgnt medical appoigtineiitiis may be ma- 
triculated on presenting ccrtilicatcs of moral 
conduct and of the necessary scientific know- 
ledge, particularly in philology. To be admitted 
to the examiniftion pro i/radiif they must have 
studied medicine for thrc(‘, years, and have 
attended lectures on anatomy, physiology, che- 
mistry, botany, i)hnrm»acy, materia 'medica, 
pathology, therapeutics, surgery, and midwifery. 
Als o clinical hospitals and lectures ; but it does 
^••miatter at what university tluiy liave studied. 
The fee for the degree is about £‘J(), and does not 
include the expense of printing tliti dissertation. 
It is never conferred ni absentia,^ ^ 

Gtkshun.— P oor students can hero obtain free 
admission to all the {tublic lectures by making 
proper application at the univf'rsity. Fq|- the 
otlier lectu»8 the fees me from six to twe lve 
florins for each half yei#, according Xu the num- 
ber of hours occupied in thi' didiviTV. After live 
years, candidates arc admitted to examination. 
Tlfe fee for the diploma is £22. 10s., which is not 
now granted without the candidate presenting 
himself in propria persona, 

EiiLANCjiflN^The course of medical stiidy at 
this university continues for three or four years. 
Foreigners, on producing rerlifieaies of lectures 
on anatomy, physiology," iSic., no matter Intm 
what university or nu'dicai school, will be ad- 
mittedp to the strict I'xarainalion, which vuli be 
conducted in French or LngUsli. Diploma iew^ 
£21. V ‘ ’ n 

Jena.— Candidates lor lie* rlcgri'c of^doctor of 
medicine, surgery, and mid wit . ry, must rh liver 
certificates the compl. tion of the cour^i' of 
medical studu^, ol good hio\a! combiet, and 
of matriculation, which latter eos-J 188#^ a nuw 
dical dissertation in Latin, and the feo for* the 
doctorate, £23; with £3 more for the 'diploma 
ill midwifery. The examination is conducted 
in German or I^atin. 'I'hc eaiididalc must also 
defend his thesi^ in public, and afterwards 
print it. 

Kostock. — The course of medical study is con- 
tinued fot; four or five years before graduation. 
The expipse of graduatiop is about £27. Prac- 
titioners may obtain the diploma without per- 
sonal attendance. 

HBiDBLBRito. — ^Thc examination is conducted, 
viva vocs, in German,' Latin, En^ish, or french. 
The candidate must •present certificates of ut- 
> tendance on anatomyt physiolqgy, &c., ana of 
' having attenoed medical and surgical hosi^ital 
L.praotice. The candidate ^ust also translate an 
^ aphorism of Hmpo^ratea into Latin, Fee for 
diploma) &c,, £!^. * 

•GoTTif^gN. — licgulations as Heidelberg, • 

£iBL.-Tfl|lgulationB as GJ^sen. . ” 


Popnlafton. Acrpage. 

District No. .3 .. .. 10,7fi0 .. n2()3 

„ „ 4 .. .. 18,000 .. 1804 

.. 13,080 .. 3123 


POOR-LAW Union op BorMiit in the 

• COUI^OP CORNWALL. 

A brief itatemen^of cef^ain proceedings #n 
this unio# tpay not be wiftout it^ use at the 
present time. • 

In Bodgihi retde Meaars, Ward, Mudge, and 
Ec^iniiin (faiflinf them according to seniority)#! 
three surgeons who have for several years past 
been officers gi three districts of the 

tmioiC vih. ' 


The salaiics for those hare been, £32 for No. 3 ; 
£30 for No. 4 ; and £3r> for No. J.* 

The union h.is been marked* with this pe- 
culiarity: these three raedicarofficers have never 
had their districts made pcrniiinent, but have 
tnkQii them ii; rotation (amicablyl from year to 
year. It may bf- well to state thiu; Dr^ Micholl, 
a member of the medical profession, was for 
years one of the guardians of the union, and al- 
\'Wiy3 took n lively interest in its medical affairs, 
ami was mainly iiiHirumcntal in arranging the J 
businsss of the districts. * *• ’ 

At^fesdy-day last, No. i district was offered to 
Mr. IlobiiiBon for the current year, and accepted 
by liim ; as was No. .'i-bv Mr. Ward ; No. 3 
district (of which wo snail presently have to 
speak at large) was offered to Mr. Mu<lge, and 
accepted by him provisionally, leaving i^ to the 
guardi.ans to advance the salary— the adviinco 
suggested being from €32 to for the year. 
The chief rca'?on urged for llio advance was tUc 
fact that the district included the union work- 
liou.se, ^which had much increased within the two 
preceding years as to inmates ; until now it 
averaged 220 inniutes, and 01 was the avt'rage 
niimher on the ^odor’s books during the six 
wc<‘ks next after Lady-day. The }ioiiv,e was 
attended iimj rt'turned to tlu* coriiiiffisBioncrs at 
the annual wahiiy of £10. It was pro])osed at 
the board that £10 should be added ; the pro- 
position was negatived, and an jittempt was made 
t <4 construe Mr. Mudg(‘’s ])rovisional (uilry on 
tlie w'ork into an uncouditiouHl acc(‘i)tiim e ; this 
was resisted by Mr. Mudge, Avho withdri'W on th(> 
6th of May, after giving the guardians a fort- 
night’s notice of his iutenlioii. Mr. Bobinson 
Was then app^ritcd pro iempvrv , and tin' guar- 
dians set to work to make a new anarigeinent of 
districts, to cxclKde Mr. Mudge if possible ; who, 
liowoyer, hat, without wavering, held himself 
ready to attend any district (thereby releasing a 
medical officer for tlie house district) provided 
that £o0 w(‘re giviiufor distriet No. 3, but unless 
that amount was given, Mr. Mudge declined 
union work altogether i’or this year. Mr. 
llobinsoii IS to continue in atlciidauce (if the* 
conimisHioners in liontlon sanction itfcniadis- 
tnel containing 28,310 acre.s, with population 
fiOoO. including the worklioiisc, as above- de- 
Aiilied, at a salary of for this year ; tint is 
to say, this gcnth'iuaii, in order to add £26 a 
year to his poor-law contract work (for he re- 
ceiv(?d £30 for his own district), undertakes the 
dTiticj of attending, &c., the sick poor of a town 
with over 1000 inhabitants, and a workhouse 
w'ith 220 innt^i tcs !' You ask, Can suck things 
be? 1 answer, Hero such things arc ! lUit can 
nothing bo done to stop such maltreatment of 
theiioor? You shall have a few more, of the 
facts of the case., ^ 

(Jopies of Mr. Mifdge’s applic^ons to the 
guardians foj advance, together witn his reasons 
for asking it, were forwarded to tlio board at 
Somerset-house ; five tiinpa had they been sent 
to, and never a single fine (even of acknow- 
ledgment) was sent to Mr. Mudge in reply ; 
though it is proper to say that communica^UH 
wore mad(^y the board in London to the b©ard 
of ^ardiaiia here, to the effect that the business 
had better bo reconsidered wiA a view to give 
£50, the sum asked, and unfavourable to the 
proposed new arrangement of the districts, on 
the score of too large an acreage. It remains to 
be seen whether the commissioners will ultl- 
mtftely yield ; no valid reason exists why they 
should do so, yet a dday approaching to six 
months is not easUy accounted for. Mr. Wyld, 
M.P. for Bodmin, was written to twice, and 
corresponded with Mr. Buller without any 
(known) result. Mr. Robarts, M,P, for East 
Corn wall, who was for many ^ears chairman of 
the Bodmin Dnion, was incidentally brought 
acquainted with the controversy. Mr. Mudge's 
letters to tlto local authorities were no loss than 
aeven ; and Mesars. Wtfrd and Bobinson fr«t6i 


I on the authority of Mr? Mudge, made acquainted 
with wiuit w as iransiiiring, lest they should be 
led astray by a A niisreprosentiilion from another 
quarter. MiilVaid never atirre^ nor was there 
need, and Mr. Bobinson again otI again assure^ 
Mr. Mudge of 11s symjiarhy and liis anxif'ty for 
tliG increase, cvln after ho began the pro tempore 
c. thJugl 


attendance, thJugl^now ho yitimatcs his in- 
tention of holding last, if he can, the addition 
which lias hotm made to his district ! Twenty- 
six pounds a year for a whole town and a union- 
house ! besides knocking an old and good ar- 
rangement to pieces. Such are the facts of the 
cuHo : comment is reserved, but t^o kqj^wledgo 
of an item or tw'o arrived atsn the correspondence 
may be communicated. 'J’he extras in the dis- 
pi^od district maybe set down about £10 per 
annum, '|^ho*un^m-houHO lakes at least one 
hour daily there, and another half hour to com- 
pound the ni'cessary riu^dicines. The prcseiflp- 
tioiis were carefully wAlteii for one month in a 
book kept fur the purpose ; if dispensed by a 
retail druggist loi that pcrio<.%the medicines 
would have cost £7. 'I'he averiVn* yiay for the 
iiimateff of all the workhouses iii\ornwall (ex- 
cept Bodmin) is£l.'). 7 h. pei 10()^irJ[aAqs ; so 
that the workhouse alone lieve, if jiaidas tlu; rest 
are, would give £33, bOs. per annum. 

If you wish fur a lew tliouglits on the best 
method of arriving at a simple, uniform, and (T 
think) just estimate for medical remuneration, 
you shall have them. N. W. 

Bodinlii. 


SlIAMEKliL TBFA'rMKNT OF THE ME- 

DICAL OEFIC’KBS OF THE GBEAT 

YAKMOirrir HOSPITAL. 

ITpon the death of the late consulting surgeon 
of the hpspital, the medical nlTicers attended tins 
committee, and stated that they had a great 
objeetion to any^ per, -on being jilaeed in a supc- 
lior situation to themselves, who hnd all iho 
work and responsibility ; that, having virtually 
been without a consiiUing surgeon for Hoqjo 
tune, they did not consider thi* office nee<''ssiiry, 
more parHcularly as it was one quite * [known 
in anybimihir iiLStitutiou. 

The commiitee ri'fused to entertain fheir re- 
quest, and ev'eii went so far ns to reject tlio 
nidice given by them to alter the rule (although 
they had before received, on thri'c separate oceii- 
sions, a #otice from one of their body then 
]>resent for an alteration of the same rule). As 
the time for the t'lection drew nigh, it became 
evidt'nt their object could not be gained, unless 
ibey could evade that part of tlie eighth rulo 
which slates, “ That in the ease of there bt'ing 
only one candiduLo for the office of physician, 
consulting surgeon, or surgeon, that such candi- 
date must have two-thirds of the votes of the 
governors and subserilicrs, having the right of 
voting, present at suih election ; ' to effect this 
a surgeon -dentist was induced to offer himself. • 

The medical men considered themselves m- 
aultcd by the nomination of such u person, and, 
for the first time, met and considered their most 
proiier mode of proceeding. Finding that their 
notice of motion had been rejected by the com- 
mittee, struck off by the same body from the 
paper containing the businesB of the day— the « 
subscribers having been acti^ly canvassed and 
a majority pledged — the eighth rule cyaded^-^ 
th<^ came to the conclusion, that toe subject not 
being allowed to bo fairly brougHl forward and 
decided upon its merit^they had other alter- 
native bfit to rosiffn, in which opinron they were 
supported by allxho surgeons of standing in the 
town. « .... 

During the last flw yours the funds have been 
steadily increasing) the number of applicants for 
admission become m^ch more numerons ; indeed, 
the prospects of the mstitutiqn have been most 
flattering— overytlml b^poke the ©oiffidenoo of 
both pauenu and the publio ; alt 4hese have been 
risked— for v^hai } To gra^Iy the vanity of on# 
mans to whose aut^portel# alone the preient 
dilemm# is to be itttibuted ; for vrhen at the 
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general meeting, $o meet, views of all parties, 
0. D. Palmer proposed that four surgeons 
bo appointed, one of whom sho^ild be Mr. Cos- 
terton, which proposition was ai^ptcd by the 
medical officers)^ but rejected by ifie proposer of 
Hr. Coster ton. * 

The medical ofiicers have adtressed the fol- 
lowing note to the committee of nhc hospital: — 

“ 'jffia late medical officers of the Yarmouth 
Hospital feel called upon, in justice to them- 
selves, not to suffer the partial and incorrect 
statement of that port of the proceedings of the 
annual meeting referring to the election c)f 
mediGaL;.officAs (which has been printed and 
circulated among the^govemors and subscribers ) 
to pass unnoticed by them. ^ 

** The committee, in suppressing the name 
of Mr, Norman, who was ‘proposa:! by Mr. 
WUliam Worship, and seconded by Mr. Samuel 
Barber, as a candidate fo^ the superior position 
of consulting-surgeon to the hospital, a prac- 
titioner calling himself a surgeon- dentist, would 
seem to shrink £om publicly declaring that port 
of the procced^gs of the annual meeting. The; 
statement tiyC the election of the other caudiclute 
was witli but three dissentients is in- 

correct, as no less than forty-one voted against 
the election of a consulting-surgeun, notwith- 
standing the governors and subscribers liad been 
most actively canvassed by Mr. Benjamin 
Dowson to support his nomination — a step 
which the medical officers, relying upon the 
justice of their case, altogether retrained from 


“Fully satisfied that the course pursued by 
them in the painful situation in which they were 
placed (a not very gracious return for services 
gratuitously and at all times readily rendered to 
the hospital) was the only one open to them as 
gentlemen to take, nil that your late medical 
officers now ask of the committee is, that they 
should do them the tardy justice of putting be- 
fore the public, especially us there lias been much 
misrepresentation, a fair and correct statement 
of those proceedings, that the grotmd of the 
retirement of ,thc lute medical officers of the 
Yarmouth Hospital may be fully understood. 

“ Compelled to retire from the hospital by a 
feeling of self-respect, as well as by an impera- 
tive sense of duty to an houourabhi profession, 
the late medical officers have at least the satis- 
feuitiun of knoAviiig that the leading medical prao 
titioners of the town, with a eomtnenduhle 
esprit (ie corps^ supported them in ^heir firm 
opposition to a rule which tht'y felt to be both 
prejudicial to the hospital and derogatory to its 
medical officers. 

“ JAMtS BoKllETT, M.D., 
John FurjciiAKJ), 

CllAS. C. Alouei), 
FitLimiiioK Talmhii. 

“ Great Yarmouth, Sept., 1848.*’ 

The conduct of the medical officers is highly 
praiseworthy ; and wo trust it w ill teach the 
^^vomors a lesson which they will not readily 
forgot, — [Kn. Med. 'rimes,] 


i\ THdpitaFdes Enfants, pendant les Ann4es 
1843, 1844, et 184.5. l^ir une Commission 
compos6e de MM. Blandin, P. Dubois, Jobert, 
Louis, llaycr, ot Series ; President, M. Orfila. 
Paris: Au Bureau de la Gazette M^dicale, 
Kuo Haciug, 10, Pres de TOdeon. 1848. 
Keport of the Oouncil of the National Institute 
of General Practitioners in Medicine, Surgery, 
and Midw’ifery, on the Present State ot the 
Medieal-Rcform (luestion. 1848. 

A Few Plain dlirections for the llomoeopathic 
Treatintn t and Prevention of British and Asiatic 
Cholera, and also Cholerine. Extracted from 
the Homojopathic Domestic Medicine, by Dt*. 
Laurie, with Alte rations *nnd Additions. Lon- 
(Vm: J. Leith, Vere-street. 

A Treatise on the Advantages and Necoittjr of 
Frequent Bathing, as a Means of Iletilth and 
IVeventive of Disease ; wdth Drawings of 
various kinds of BaThs. By Edward Perry, 
Wolveihampton. Wolverhampton : Price and 
Williams. 1818. 

The Case of the Journeymen Bakers ; being a 
Lecture on the Evils of Nightwork and Long 
Jlours of Labour, delivered on Thursday, .luly 
(I, 1848, at the Mechanics’ Institution, South- 
ampt^m-buildingR. By W. A. Guy, M.B., 
Fellow of tlie Koyal College of JMiysiclans of 
FiOiidou. II. Renshaw', 35Ci, Strand. 

A Few Thoughts on Cholera, in Reference to its 
Origin, the Nature of the inciting Cause, and 
the Princi 4 >le of Treatment. By Michael T. 
Sadler, M.H.C.S. London : Longman ruid Co., 
Paternoster -row. 1818. 

The Law's of Periodic Growth and Development 
considered with Reference to Hygienic, Moral, 
and Intellectual Education. By Lieut. J. A. 
Walker, h.p. .34th Regiment, Member of the 
Sydenham Society, &c. London : Simpkiii, 
Marshall, and Co. 

Sanitary Questions, Observations, and Sugges,* 
tions on the Wolverton Well Water, as sup- 
plied to tlio IiilKibitants. By/J. Coi'fe, Esep, 
Resident Medical Officer at the Mid^h'sex, 
Hospital, (From tlio Pharmaceutical Journal 
for .luly, 1848.) 

The Anglo- Jewish Mogaziiie; a Monthly Journal 
of Moral and Antiquarian ifcseuixh. October, 
1848. 

Bulletin (Jeneral de Tlierapeutique. 

‘"Provincial Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Journal of I’ublic Health. 

Monthly Journal of the Medical Sciences. 

The Veterinary Record. 

The Ethnological JournaL 

The British Record of Obstetric Medicine. ^ 
Plain Directions for the Prevention and Treat- 
ment of CHiolera. By ThomasAllen, M.H.C.S. E. 
Oxford : J. Vincent. Loudon : II. Kcihihaw, 
3.58, Strand. ^ 

Social Distinction ; or, Hearts and Homes. By 
Mrs. Ellis. Nos. 8 and 9. London: J. and 
F. Tallis. 


BOOKS RECEIVED DURING 'THE LAST 
MONTH. 

The PoriodoHcopc ; with its Application to Ob- 
stetric Calculations, and the Periodicities of 
^ , the Sex. By W;-Tylcr Smitli, M.B. Lund. 

* London : John Churchill, Princes-street. Hi48. 

Cuvier’s Aniiial Kingdom. Part Vll. W. S. 
Oier and Co., London. 

An Inquiry fj) to thePi%xiDmte Cause .of Gout, 
and its Rational Treatmoat. By Anthony 
White, Esq., M^B. Cambridge, late President 
of th|i Royal College of %argeons of England. 
London : J. Churchill, Prinoes-street. 1848. 

The Students’ Clinical Memorandum Book ; or. 
Medical ‘ Practitioners' ^Remembrancer and 
Vade Meoum. London^ Highley, Fleet- 
street.* 1848. 

Rapport addfbss4 ^ Monsieur de Deleguo du 
Gouvernement l^iovisou^e sur les IVuitemcnti 
Orthop^diquee de^. le l|ootottr Jules GUcrin, 


GiSSIP OF THE WEEK. 

AVau-ofi’ice, Oct. 3. — Ist Dragoon Guards: 

Stall- Surgeon of the Second ClaBs Edward WiL 
Barn Stone, to be Surg., vice Lewis, wdio ex- 
changes. —7 7th Fool : Staff-Surg. of the Second 
(Hslbs Joseph Samuel Prendergast, M.D., to be 
Surg., vice Anderson, who exchahges.— 93rd 
Foot : Assist.-Surg. James Webster, M.U., from 
tho Stair, to be Assist. -Surg., vice Swan, who 
exchanges,— Hospital- Staff: Surgeon George 
Anderson, from the 77th Foot, to bo Staff-Burg, 
of the Second CIhbs, vice Prendergast, who ex- 
changes.— Surg. Thomas Lewis, M.D., fromdho 
Ist Dragoon Guards, .to be Staff-Surg. of tho 
Second Class, vice Stone, who exchanges.— 

AB8i8t.-Surg. William George Swan, M.D. .from 
the 93rd Foot, to be Assist.-^urg. to the Forces, 
vice Webster, who exchanges. 

Medical Appointments. — Joseph Noble, 

M.D., of Dunwich-hall, and John Barclay,. 

M.D., have been elected Physicians to the Lei- 1 injury described, or it M 

cestcr Itihrmury ; Dr. Noble in the room of Dr, I somewhat larger one. Theinstp^^^,^^, 
Freer, resigned, aiidl)i\ Borblay, iff consequence | most have been a oxunt oiiej ai«l i 


of a resofution to increase the medical staff oft 
the institution to three physicians ulff three 
surgeons. 

* Apotuecauibb’ Hall.— G entlom^ admitted 
moribers on Thursday, September 28 :— Richard 
Thdmason, Shiffnall ; Henry Hooper ; Hgprf* 
Davies, Holloway ; Charles Miles, Charterhouse. 

Ciy M INAL A iio UTION .—-PosT-MoiiT liM Examina- 
tion ON THE Body of Eli'za Wilson,— Tuesday 
week Mr. Carter, the coroner foi¥ Surrey, re- 
sumed the inquiry into the circumstances at- 
tendant upon the%loathof Eliza Wilson, a young 
woman whose death was alleged to have been 
taused.by abortion produced by instruments. 
The jury assembled at the King’s Head Tavern, 
Low'cr Norwood, and, the inquiry having been 
opened pro fortha on Saturday, The evidence token 
on that day was rend over.— James Benson Wil- 
son stated tfint ho *was a man of independent 
jiropcrty, residing in Woodcole-placc, Lower 
Nurw'ood. The deceased woman was his daughter. 
Saw her de^ on tho morning o£ Saturday lust. 
Had seen her olivo at eleven o’clock on the 
previous night. She was first taken ill on the 
12th of September. She had been in good health 
previous to that time. She was taken ill on the 
'J’uesday, after having been out all day on Ae 
Monday. She went out alone at half-past 
o’clock, and did not return till eight inTKo 
evcibing. On the Thursday following she be- 
came so bad that medical assistance was called 
in. Mr. Chapman, of Lower Norwood, attended 
her. — Mr. J. Chapman was then sworn : He 
stated that* he was a suiT^eon residing at I^ower 
Nonfood. Ho llfSt saw the decoased on the 
morning of Friday, September 15. at' her father’s 
residence in Woodcote^lace. Slie was in bed 
and dangerously ilk The illness was produced 
|*by abortion. On examination witness found ^o 
internal injury, although deceased complainea of 
great jiain. 'i'here was great constitutional dis- 
turbance, violent retching, and other dangerous 
symploms. Witness treated her ai^'ordiiig to the 
case, but she became much worse, and on the fol- 
low ing day Dr. Lover w’as called in fo see her. 
VJitnofls attended her afterwards, bill she con- 
tinued to get worse, and she expired on Friday, tho 
22n(i. Hud opened the body, assisted by Jtay, 
Mr. Fui-mer, ofBalharn,und witness’s brother. J'lx 
examinaUon took place tljp!rty-Hix hours after 
dfeath. Tae appearances were such as to prove 
that the deceased had been pregnant. The head 
and chest were perfectly healthy. • Theie was 
a cicatrix in the, uterus. It appeared to liavo 
been torii*. Tl*e cause of death was inflammation, 
of ^he 'iromb, produced by abortion, caused by 
instruments. The wound which he had described 
had almost healed up. There could be no doubt 
that ail inaUument had been u§ed, and which 
had penetrated completely tj^ough tho vagina. 
Did not attribute deatli to that puncture, as he 
thought that the inflammation was caused by the 
subsei^acnt use of another instrumpnt. The 
deceased liad been enceinte for aboutmx weeks. 
Although the stomach presented diseased ap- 
pearances, yet there was no reason to attribute 
death to anytliing sho had taken. Death arose 
from tli^s insertion of an ifistrument for the pur- 
pose of destroying the sfoeius— in fact, 
violence. Could not ascertain that any m^icine 
takftn to cause ‘abortion had produced disease;^ 
Miscarriage, altliough produced by the 
skilful medical man, ^is always attended wijffli;' 
danger.— Mr. Edward Ra 3 f,»a lurgeon, residtof 
at Dulwich, stated that he assUtedJlr^hBpiiim ' 
’inSie post-mortem gxammation^jiJ ^g giPhe tiyi^ 
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oonsequeAes of thei^uries M.icted by the mL/; 
of the instrdihexits. His opinfon as to f 
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